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THE  CHALLENGE  OF  A NEW  JOURNAL 

Marie  A.  Gillen 

President 

Beginnings  are  usually  important  events,  worthy  of  celebration.  And  the 
beginning  of  our  Journal.  The  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult 
Education,  is  no  exception.  The  first  issue  is  truly  a noteworthy  event, 
laudable  and  worth  applauding. 

The  years  leading  to  this  day  can  be  characterized  as  a period  of  growing 
pains  for  the  Association:  a time  when  the  members  vacillated  between 
nigh  hopes  and  utter  frustration.  A journal  was  desperately  needed  in 
Canada;  ideas  for  creating  one  were  presented;  and  promises  were  made. 
Apparently,  in  the  view  of  many  of  the  members,  nothing  was  happening. 
The  whole  issue  came  to  a "boiling  point"  at  the  Montreal  conference.  1 
remember  vividly  the  high  emotional  feelings  at  the  annual  meeting;  how 
could  1 forget!  That  was  the  day  1 assumed  the  presidency  of  the 
Association. 

Quickly  I made  a mental  note  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
resolved  to  do  something  about  getting  a journal  launched.  1 wasn’t  sure 
just  what,  but  about  one  thing  1 was  quite  sure;  the  future  of  the 
Association  depended  to  a great  extent  on  the  resolution  of  this  dilemma. 

Now,  two  years  later,  with  many  thanks  to  a host  of  people  who  helped  to 
bring  about  this  day.  the  first  edition  of  the  Journal  is  off  the  press. 

My  challenge,  as  I saw  it.  was  to  get  the  Journal  started.  The  next 
challenge,  one  that  involves  all  of  us.  is  to  keep  it  going.  And  for  this  to 
happen,  we  will  continue  to  need  a dedicated  group  of  workers  to  assume 
the  managing  and  editorial  functions  which  Hayden  Roberts,  Don  Brundage 
and  Alan  Thomas  are  doing  now;  we  will  need  a membership  eager  to 
support  the  Journal;  and  most  important,  we  will  need  contributors  willing 
to  share  their  ideas. 

There  is  an  old  familiar  story  about  two  people  looking  out  through  prison 
bars,  one  seeing  mud  and  the  other  stars.  Over  the  years  there  have  been 
many  interpretations  of  the  story,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  homely 
truth  of  this  narrative  might  have  some  relevance  for  our  Journal, 
specifically  for  contributors. 

Most  of  us  do  not  like  to  think  of  prisons  and  mud  because  the  words 
suggest  that  which  is  imperfect;  however,  we  do  like  to  think  of  stars 
witn  all  their  brilliance  and  magnificence.  The  prison,  for  me.  is 

ourselves.  As  adult  educators,  many  of  us  get  so  caught  up  in  the  daily 
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activities  of  our  hectic  lives  that  our  thoughts,  our  ideas,  and  our 
inspirations  stay  locked  within  ourselves,  and  we  overlook  the  opportunity 
of  getting  these  ideas  down  on  paper,  and  sharing  them  with  others.  Like 
the  prisoner  who  sees  only  mud,  we  have  a tendfency  to  get  stuck  in  the 
mire  of  our  ideas,  our  vision  grows  dim,  sometimes  fades,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  goes  by  unnoticed.  But  a few  others,  like  the  prisoner  who  sees 
stars,  are  the  opposite.  These  adult  educators  do  not  stay  locked  within 
themselves,  instead  they  become  luminaries.  As  thoughts,  ideas,  and 
inspirations  take  shape  m a written  form  and  are  published,  a brilliance 
emerges  that  will  serve  as  a guide  or  inspiration  to  others.  Like  stars, 
these  ideas  will  be  joined  with  others;  constellations  of  thoughts  will 
form,  and  in  this  way  the  field  of  adult  education  will  be  enriched. 

Having  a brilliant  idea,  therefore,  is  only  half  the  issue:  the  other  half  is 
sharing  this  idea  with  others.  There  is  an  essay  by  Martin  Buber,  the  great 
philosopher,  world-wide  scholar,  and  adult  educator,  in  which  he  writes. 
"Each  of  us  is  encased  in  an  armour  which  we  soon,  out  of  familiarity, 
cease  to  notice.  There  are  only  moments  which  penetrate  it  and  stir  the 
soul  to  sensibility."  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  launching  of  this 
Journal  will  be  a special  moment  for  all  of  us.  stirring  many  of  you  to 
contribute  to  its  pages. 

The  months  and  years  stretch  out  before  us.  The  horizon  beckons,  and 
today,  the  future  for  the  study  of  adult  education  looks  promising. 
Together  let  us  try  to  keep  it  this  way  while  remembering  that  one 
reasonable  anchor  for  looking  at  the  future  and  predicting  success,  is  the 
past.  In  a relatively  short  period  of  time,  our  Association  has  developed 
and  matured  into  a bona  fide  learned  society.  We  also  must  remember  that 
the  future,  too.  is  what  we  make  out  of  the  complexities  of  the  here  and 
now.  So,  as  we  celebrate  the  beginning  of  the  new  Journal,  I extend  to 
each  of  you  the  challenge  of  continuing  today's  success. 

LE  DEFI  D'UNE  NOUVELLE  REVUE 

Les  lancements  sent  g6n6ralement  des  ev^nements  importants.  qui 
m^ritent  une  celebration.  Et  le  lancement  de  notre  revue,  la  Revue 
canadienne  pour  I'etude  de  I'education  des  adultes,  ne  fait  pas  exception  ^ 
la  regie.  Le  premier  numero  est  un  evenement  particulierement  notable, 
louable  et  digne  d'applaudissements. 

Les  annees  menant  k ce  jour  peuvent  etre  caracterisees  par  une  periode 
difficile  pour  I'Association;  une  periode  ou  les  membres  vacillaient  entre 
des  espoirs  fructueux  et  de  la  pure  frustration.  Au  Canada,  on  avait 
desesperement  besoin  d'une  revue;  on  a presente  des  idees  pour  en  creer 
un;  et  des  promesses  ont  ete  faites.  Apparemment,  selon  plusieurs 
membres,  rien  ne  s’est  passe.  Le  sujet  en  est  venu  a un  "point  d'ebuHition" 
lors  de  la  conference  tenue  k Montreal.  Je  me  souviens  tres  clairement  de 
sentiments  tr6s  6motifs  k la  reunion  annuelle.  Comment  pourrais-je  les 
oublier!  oes  lors,  j'assumais  la  presidence  de  I'Association. 
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Rapidement,  j'ai  pris  mentalement  en  note  le  serieux  de  la  situation  et  j'ai 
decide  de  faire  quelque  chose  concernant  le  lancement  de  la  revue.  Je 
n’6tais  pas  exactement  certaine  de  quoi,  mais  je  peux  vous  assurer  d'une 
chose  en  particulier:  dans  une  large  mesure,  I’avenir  de  I'Association 

dependait  oe  la  resolution  de  ce  dilemme. 

Aujourd'hui.  deux  annees  plus  tard,  avec  plusieurs  remerciements  k une 
foule  de  gens  qui  ont  aide  a I'av^nement  de  ce  jour,  le  premier  numero  de  la 
revue  est  maintenant  sorti  des  presses. 

La  fagon  dont  je  pergois  mon  d6fi,  c'6tait  de  partir  la  revue.  Le  defi 
suivant,  celui  qui  implique  chacun  d'entre  nous,  est  de  continuer  son 
parcours.  Pour  ce  faire,  nous  continuerons  d'avoir  besoin  d'un  groupe  de 
travailleurs  et  travailleuses  devoues  pour  assumer  les  fonctions  de 
gestion  et  de  redaction,  taches  qu'accomplissent  actuellement  Hayden 
Roberts.  Don  Brundage  et  Alan  Thomas.  Nous  aurons  besoin  d'une  adhesion 
de  membres  prets  a supporter  la  revue;  et,  ce  qui  est  le  plus  important, 
nous  aurons  besoin  de  collaborateurs  et  collaboratrices  prets  a 
communiquer  leurs  idees. 

On  connait  cette  vieille  histoire  de  deux  personnes  qui  regardent  k travers 
les  barreaux  d'une  prison.  Une  de  ces  personnes  regarde  le  sol  boueux  et 
t'autre,  les  6toiles.  Au  cours  des  annees,  cette  histoire  fut  interpretee  de 
differentes  fagons,  mais  il  me  semble  que  la  verite  simple  de  ce  recit  peut 
contenir  des  liens  pertinents  pour  notre  revue.  sp§cialement  pour  les 
collaborateurs  et  collaboratrices. 

La  majority  d'entre  nous  n'aiment  pas  penser  aux  prisons  et  au  sol  boueux. 
parce  que  ces  mots  suggdrent  quelque  chose  qui  n'est  pas  parfait.  Nous 
aimons  penser  aux  §toiles,  caract6ris§es  par  leur  brillance  et  leur 
splendeur.  Pour  moi,  la  prison  est  nous-memes.  En  tant  qu'educateurs 
d'adultes,  plusieurs  d'entre  nous  sommes  tenement  emprisonnes  dans  les 
activites  quotidiennes  de  nos  vies  tr^s  agitees  que  nos  pensees,  nos  id6es 
et  nos  inspirations  demeurent  enferm6es  et  nous  oublions  de  profiter  de 
I'occasion  pour  mettre  ces  idees  sur  papier  et  pour  les  partager  avec 
d'autres.  comme  le  prisonnier  qui  ne  voit  que  le  sol  boueux.  nous  avons 
tendance  a etre  enfermes  dans  le  cercle  de  nos  idees;  notre  vision  devient 
obscure;  quelquefois  elle  se  fane,  et  le  reste  du  monde  passe  inapergu. 
Mais  quelques-uns,  comme  le  prisonnier  qui  regarde  les  etoiles,  sent  tout  a 
fait  el  l'oppos6.  Ces  §ducateurs  d'adultes  ne  sent  pas  emprisonnes  en 
eux-m§mes,  mais  ils  deviennent  des  astres  lumineux.  Alors  que  les 
pense6s,  id6es  et  inspirations  prennent  forme  ecrite  et  qu'elles  sont 
publiees,  on  voit  une  brillance  emerger  qui  servira  de  guide  ou 
d'inspiration  aux  autres.  Comme  les  dtoiles.  ces  id6es  seront  rejointes  par 
d’autres;  des  constellations  de  pensees  se  formeront  et.  de  cette  fagon,  le 
domaine  de  I'education  des  adultes  sera  enrichi. 

Par  consequent,  avoir  une  id6e  brillante  ne  repr^sente  que  la  moitie  du 
travail;  I'autre  moitie  est  le  partage  de  cette  idee  avec  les  autres.  Martin 
Buber,  le  grand  philosophe.  I'homme  erudit  reconnu  par  le  monde  entier  et 
I’educateur  d'adultes,  a ecrit  un  essai  dans  lequel  il  declare:  "Chacun 
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d’entre  nous  est  enferme  dans  une  armure  que,  k cause  de  sa  familiarity, 
nous  cessons  de  remarquer.  il  n’y  a que  quelques  moments  qui  la  p^n^trent 
et  remuent  I’Sme  jusqu'^  la  sensibilite."  C'est  mon  espoir  le  plus  sincere 

Sue  le  lancement  de  cette  revue  soit  un  moment  sp6cial  pour  chacun 
'entre  nous,  encourageant  plusieurs  d'entre  vous  ^ collaborer  k ses  pages. 

Les  mois  et  les  ann^es  se  ddroulent  devant  nous.  L'horizon  nous  fait  signe 
et,  aujourd'hui,  le  futur  de  I'dtude  en  l’6ducation  des  adultes  paraU  trds 
prometteur.  Ensemble,  essayons  de  continuer  comme  ga  tout  en  nous 
rappelant  qu'une  des  ancres  raisonnables  pour  anticiper  le  futur  et  pour 
predire  le  succds  est  le  passe.  Dans  une  pyriode  relativement  courts, 
notre  Association  s'est  dyveloppye  et  a muri  en  une  society  de  bonne  foi. 
Nous  devons  aussi  nous  rappeler  que  le  futur  consiste  en  ce  que  nous 
retirons  des  complexites  actuelles.  Alors  que  nous  celebrons  le  lancement 
d'une  nouvelle  revue,  j’offre  k chacun  d'entre  vous  le  dyfi  de  continuer  le 
succds  d'aujourd'hui. 
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THE  FIFTIES:  PIVOTAL  DECADE  IN  CANADIAN  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Gordon  Selman 

University  of  British  Columbia 

Abstract 

Research  reveals  that  whereas  in  the  United  States,  the  late  thirties  and 
forties  brought  a distinct  shift  from  social  movement  to  professional 
tendencies  in  adult  education,  in  Canada  this  was  a phenomenon  of  the 
1950s.  This  thesis  is  examined  from  four  main  perspectives:  the  sense  of 
vocation  or  professionalism  in  the  field,  the  availability  of  training 
opportunities,  institutional  support,  and  the  literature  of  adult  education. 
These  matters  are  discussed  from  both  a national  and,  as  appropriate,  a 
regional  (largely  British  Columbia)  point  of  view,  and  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  central  role  played  by  Dr.  Roby  Kidd  and  the  CAAE  in  these 
developments.  The  fifties  can  justifiably  be  seen  as  the  "take-off"  period 
in  the  increased  professionalization  and  institutionalization  of  adult 
education  in  Canada. 

R6sum6 

La  tendance  k comprendre  l'6ducation  des  adultes  comme  un  mouvement 
social  c6dait  k un  point  de  vue  qui  insistait  plutdt  sur  Timportance  de  la 
pratique  professionnelle.  Ce  changement  a eu  lieu  aux  Etats  Unis  dans  la 
periode  de  1935  k 1945,  mais  nous  voyons  maintenant  que  c’est  pendant 
les  ann^es  cinquante  qu'il  se  manifestait  au  Canada.  Nous  explorons  cette 
thdse  en  en  consid§rant  quatre  aspects:  le  sentiment  de 

professionnalisme,  les  possibilites  de  formation,  la  disponibilitd  de 
ressources  institutionnelles  et  la  documentation  dans  le  oomaine.  La 
discussion  comprend  des  points  de  vue  nationaux  et  rdgionaux  (ces 
derniers  venant  principalement  de  la  Colombia  Britannique)  et  nous 
insistons  sur  le  rdle  central  joud  par  Roby  Kidd  et  L’Association 
canadienne  pour  l’4tude  de  l’6ducation  des  adultes.  L’analyse  ne  laisse 
aucun  doute  sur  le  fait  que  c'est  dans  les  ann^es  cinquante  qu'on  voit  le 
ddcollage  du  ddveloppement  institutionnel  et  I'accroissement  du 
professionnalisme  dans  (‘education  des  adultes  au  Canada. 


Introduction 

Of  the  recent  decades  in  our  history,  two  stand  out  as  having  a pronounced 
character  or  flavor  of  their  own,  the  1930s  and  the  1960s.  The  1940s  are 
synonymous  with  World  War  II.  The  fifties  and  the  seventies  are  generally 
seen  as  quieter  interludes  during  which  our  crises  were  less  extreme  and 
most  people  could  get  on  with  their  lives  in  pursuit  of  personal  interests. 
Donald  Creighton,  in  his  history  of  the  period,  referred  to  the  fifties  as  a 
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"sober  and  conventional  period"  (1976:245)  and  in  his  history  of  social 
policy,  Tom  Kent  has  termed  it  "our  conservative  decade"  (cited  in  Guest 
1985:142).  Research  carried  out  in  recent  years  is  indicating  that  as  far 
as  the  field  of  adult  education  is  concerned,  at  least,  the  1950s  were  far 
from  a quiet  period.  It  was  a time  during  which  the  character  of  adult 
education  in  Canada  was  transformed  dramatically,  a new  spirit  of 
professionalism  began  to  emerge,  and  generally  the  foundations  were  laid 
for  many  developments  which  have  become  more  pronounced  in  the 
subsequent  decades. 

This  article  examines  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
fifties.  The  scene  is  set  by  a brief  examination  of  the  nature  and 
reputation  of  adult  education  in  Canada  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade, 
with  particular  reference  to  The  Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education 
and  to  Dr.  Roby  Kidd,  who  became  its  Director  in  1951.  Kidd  was  to  be  the 
leading  personality  in  many  of  the  developments  during  the  decade.  The 
signs  of  emerging  professionalism  in  adult  education  are  then  examined 
under  four  headings:  a sense  of  vocation  or  profession,  the  development  of 
training  opportunities,  institutional  development,  and  the  literature  of  the 
field.  In  each  case,  these  topics  are  examined  from  a national  perspective 
and  then,  as  appropriate,  from  a regional  point  of  view. 

The  article  is  an  attempt  to  take  a closer  look  than  we  have  before  at  the 
fifties  and  to  identify  some  of  the  major  developments  and  forces  in 
connection  with  adult  education  which  wore  at  work,  both  nationally  and 
regionally.  The  author  having  for  some  years  carried  out  historical 
research  on  adult  education  in  British  Columbia,  that  region  will  be  used 
mainly  to  illustrate  some  of  the  more  important  changes  at  the  more  local 
level.  The  evidence  indicates  that  for  adult  education  in  Canada,  the 
1950s  may  justifiably  be  judged  a "pivotal"  decade. 

In  what  sense  nay  it  be  seen  to  be  pivotal?  It  would  appear  that  the 
institutional  bai.3  of  the  field,  especially  in  the  public  educational 
systems  of  Canada,  was  significantly  strengthened  across  the  country. 
The  number  of  persons  who  came  to  identify  themselves  and  their  careers 
with  the  field  of  adult  education  was  greatly  enhanced  during  the  decade. 
Generally  the  period  was  one  of  an  expanding  sense  of  professionalism  on 
the  part  of  growing  numbers  of  workers  in  the  field,  involving  increased 
concern  about  the  systematic  and  appropriate  use  of  methodology  and  the 
development  of  appropriate  adult  curricula.  This  in  turn  led  to  a demand 
for  training  opportunities  in  adult  education.  Leaders  in  the  field  came  to 
an  increasing  realizaton  of  the  significance  of  Canadian  achievements  in 
adult  education.  This  decade  also  saw  the  creation  of  a number  of 
organizations  of  adult  aducators  at  tha  national  and  provincial  lavals. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  according  to  several  authorities  in  the  field 


thV  niiddie^  and  Tate  i¥30s"'(pV  '7)r  Cotton  contrasted  what  he  termed  the 
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country  was  parhaps  fiftaen  or  twenty  yaars  aarliar.  Based  on  ^ sjudy  of 
the  literature  ot  the  field,  Webster  Cotton  (1968)  concluded  that  theje 
UU9C  9 ctrrmn  tr«nri  Inwards  the  orofessionalization  of  adult  education  in 


social  reformist  tradition  of  adult  education,  one  which  existed  in  the 
early  years  of  the  movement  and  supported  adult  education  as  a means  of 
improving  society,  with  what  he  termed  the  professional  position,  which 
placed  greater  emphasis  on  serving  individual  needs,  building  a sense  of 
common  cause  among  practitioners  based  on  expertise  and,  as  he  put  it, 
transforming  the  adult  education  enterprise  "from  one  primarily  oriented 
toward  social  reform  to  that  of  a more  purely  educational  undertaking"  (p. 
9).  Cotton  identified  the  emergence  of  the  professional  point  of  view  with 
the  creation  of  the  American  Associaton  for  Adult  Education  in  1926,  the 
launching  of  its  journal  three  years  later,  Columbia  University's 
introduction  of  a doctoral  degree  in  the  field  in  1935  and  the  publication 
of  the  first  textbook  for  the  field  in  1936  (Bryson  1936).  Other  American 
scholars  who  have  studied  this  trend  in  their  country,  most  notably 
Malcolm  Knowles  (197"’'  and  Cyril  Houle  (1956,  1960),  are  in  general 
agreement  on  the  timing  }f  these  developments. 

Although  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  identic  some  elements  of  emerging 
professionalism  in  adult  education  in  the  United  States  as  early  as  the 
1920s  and  1930s,  a profession  in  the  full  or  classical  sense  of  the  term 
has  never  been  realized.  The  late  A.A.  Liveright  examined  this  question  at 
some  length  in  the  landmark  American  study.  Adult  Education:  Outlines  of 
an  Emerging  Field  of  University  Study,  which  was  published  in  1964,  and 
he  concluded  that  adult  education  could  not  then  be  classified  as  a 
profession  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  certainly  not  being 
suggested  here  that  in  the  decade  being  studied,  anything  approaching 
professional  status  in  the  full  sense  was  even  aimed  for,  much  less 
achieved,  in  Canada.  Rather,  attention  is  focused  here  on  signs  of  an 
emerging  sense  of  a profession-like  approach,  or  professionalism  on  the 
part  of  practitioners,  efforts  made  to  promote  such  a tendency  and  the 
growing  institutionalization  of  the  field. 

The  Role  of  J.  R.  Kidd 

Many  of  the  noteworthy  developments  towards  the  professionalization  of 
adult  education  during  the  1950s  can  be  connected  with  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
J.  Ro^  Kidd,  whose  tenure  as  Director  of  the  Canadian  Association  for 
Adult  Education  (CAAE)  coincides  with  the  period.  Kidd  worked  for  eleven 
years  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Montreal  and  Ottawa  early  in  his  career  and 
earned  his  Masters  degree  at  McGill  University.  After  the  war,  he  went  to 
New  York  to  study  for  his  doctorate  in  the  field  of  adult  aducation  at 
Columbia  University,  graduating  in  1947  and  thus  becoming  the  first 
Canadian  to  receive  a doctorate  in  this  field.  (Kidd  enjoyed  making  the 

Point  that  his  claim  to  this  distinction  hung  on  a technicality,  in  that 
lorence  O’Neill  of  Newfoundland  had  earned  her  doctorate  at  the  same 
institution  throe  years  earlier,  but  that  until  1949  Newfoundland  was  not 
a part  of  Canada!)  Kidd  returned  to  Canada  upon  graduation  to  become 
Associate  Director  of  the  CAAE.  When  E.  A.  Corbett  retired  in  1951,  Kidd 
became  Director,  a post  he  held  until  the  spring  of  1961. 

Kidd's  effectiveness  with  respect  to  the  building  of  the  adult  education 
enterprise  in  Canada  during  tnis  period  and  the  encouragement  of  a more 
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orofessional  view  of  the  field  can  be  explained  on  several  grounds,  first 
of  all,  the  fact  that  he  had  earned  a doctorate  in  adult  education,  and  from 
the  rnost  prestigious  university  in  the  field  at  that  tirne,  opened  certain 
doors  for  Kidd.  He  could  deal  with  educational  officials,  government 
leaders  and  academic  institutions  and  .be  seen  by  them  as  having 
outstanding  formal  gualifications  in  his  field  of  operations.  Qualifications 
beyond  what  any  but  a handful  of  Canadians  possessed.  Secondly,  his 
position  with  the  CAAE  provided  him  with  unique  opportunities.  In  a 
country  whore  education  was  a provincial  responsibility,  there  were  few 
oroanizatiohs  concerned  with  education  at  the  time  which  had  a nationa 
membership  and  mandate.  The  fact  that  the  CAAE  was  a small 
organization  and  represented  a field  of  activity  which  was 
recognized  at  the  time  was  a handicap  from  certain  points  of  view.  But 
this  meant  that  Kidd  and  the  organization  wore  a threat  to  no  one,  and 
could  move  relatively  freely  in  the  politically  sensitive  national  and 
inter-provincial  educational  scone,  promoting  the  developmei^ 
educational  activities.  A further  advantage  of  his  position  with  the  CAAE 
was  that  Kidd  had  at  his  disposal  the  national  information  networks  which 
had  been  built  up  by  the  organization,  in  terms  of  both  personal  contacts 
and  publications.  Of  course,  all  of  this  would  have  been  of  little  avail  if 
Kidd  himself  had  not  been  committed  to  the  promotion  of  the 
institutionalization  of,  and  a more  professional  approach  to,  the  field.  His 
belief  in  the  importance  of  these  matters,  demonstrated  in  so  many  ways, 
was  basic  to  his  efforts.  As  the  decade  of  his  tenure  as  Director  of  the 
CAAE  progressed.  Kidd  gained  increasing  stature  in  the  field,  most  notably 
through  his  published  works  and  also  his  growing  reputation  at  the 
international  level  (Cochrane  1986,  Selman  1982).  The  final  attribute 
which  contributed  to  Kidd's  effwtiveness  as  a promoter  of  adult  ^ucation 
at  this  time  was  his  capacity  to  build  relationships  and  attract  the 
respect  and  affection  of  others  with  whom  he  worked  and  had  contact.  He 
was  effective  in  inspiring  in  others-fellow  workers  in  adult  education 
and  others  outside  the  field~a  sense  of  the  significance  of  adult  learning 
and  the  importance  of  promoting  and  supporting  it  effectively  in  Canadian 
society.  This  he  pursued  in  three  main  ways:  the  promotion  of  a more 

experl  or  professional  work  force  in  adult  education:  the  documentation  of 
Canada’s  experience  and  accomplishments  in  that  field;  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  institutional  base  of  operations  for  the  field.  There 
were,  of  course,  many  other  persons  who  contributed  to  the  dev^opments 
at  this  time,  and  a number  of  them  will  be  mentioned  in  this  article,  but 
Kidd  was  undoubtedly  the  most  important  figure. 

The  Field  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Fifties 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifties,  adult  education  in  Canada  had  al^ready 
achieved  a considerable  reputation  among  those  who  were  knowledgable 
about  the  field,  largely  on  the  basis  of  several  outstanding  projects^ 
These  would  include,  certainly,  Nvo  programs  sponsored  by  the  CAAE  and 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation:  the  National  Farm  Radio  Forum  arw 
the  Citizens'  Forum,  which  made  imaginahye  combined  use  ot 
broadcasting,  print  and  local  discussion  groups.  The  extension  PW®m  m 
education  about  co-operatives,  sponsored  by  St.  Francis  Xavier  University 


in  Nova  Scotia  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Coady,  was  widely 
known  internationally.  The  work  of  Frontier  College  in  bringing  basic 
education  to  men  in  isolated  centers  on  the  frontier,  that  of  the  Banff 
School  of  Fine  Arts  in  providing  education  in  the  arts,  and  the  activities  of 
the  Joint  Planning  Commission  as  a clearinghouse  for  organizations 
involved  in  the  social  and  cultural  development  of  the  country,  were  also 
well  known  in  some  circles.  There  was,  of  course,  much  adult  education 
being  conducted  in  other  settings,  in  voluntary  organizations, 
co-operatives,  university  and  agricultural  extension,  and  a few  local 
school  boards,  but  this  work  was  on  the  whole  not  noteworthy  on  an 
international  scale. 

The  CAAE  was  also  widely  known  as  an  organization  by  this  time,  at  least 
in  adult  education  circles.  Its  reputation  rested  on  two  main  things. 
First,  under  the  leadership  of  Ned  Corbett,  its  founding  Director,  the 
organization  had  established  several  projects  of  importance.  National 
Farm  Radio  Forum  and  Citizens'  Forum  have  already  been  mentioned  and  the 
methodologies  developed  for  those  programs  were  being  ad^ted  for  use  in 
many  other  countries  (Sim  1954,  Wilson  1980,  Faris  19/5).  In  1947. 
Corbett  found  funding  and  launched  the  Joint  Planning  Commission,  a 
vehicle  for  consultation  and  co-operation  among  over  a hundred  national 
organizations  and  departments  of  government  (Clark  1954),  North  America 
was  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  defunct  clearinghouse  bodies  of  this  kind, 
but  Canada’s  Joint  Planning  Commission  seemed  to  work  and  visitors  came 
from  several  other  countries  to  study  its  structure  and  methods. 

These  and  other  significant  projects  had  established  the  reputation  of  the 
CAAE  as  an  innovative  and  capable  programming  agency.  While  these 
projects  were  important  in  themselves,  it  was  the  nature  of  their  overall 
purpose  and  content  which  constituted  the  basis  for  the  second 
characteristic  of  the  CAAE  which  had  attracted  wide  attention.  The  CAAE 
was  founded  in  1935,  largely  by  persons  from  the  universities  and 
government,  to  serve  as  a clearinghouse  for  the  field,  generally  to  be  the 
servant  of  practitioners  and  institutions.  Before  long,  however,  as  a 
result  of  the  leadership  of  Corbett  and  other  early  leaders,  and  also  of  the 
conditions  brought  on  by  the  Second  World  War  and  the  period  of 
reconstruction  thinking  in  the  late  and  post-war  period,  the  Association 
was  transformed  from  a clearinghouse  body  to  a direct  programming 
agency,  largely  in  the  field  of  education  about  public  affairs  (Faris  1975, 
Selman  1981). 

In  the  somewhat  radicalized  period  of  reconsfiction  thinking  in  the  latter 
war  years,  the  CAAE  conference  of  1943  approved  a "Manifesto"  which 
gained  it  a reputation  in  some  quarters  of  being  a leftist,  anti-tree 
enterprise  grouo.  The  legacy  of  this  incident  and  the  almost  inevitable 
controversy  which  flared  up  from  time  to  time  over  its  handling  of  public 
issues  in  the  Farm  Forum  and  Citizens'  Forum  series  plunged  the 
organization  into  disputes  in  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties,  just  as 
Kidd  took  over  as  Director  (Faris  1975).  In  the  October  1951  issue  of  Food 
For  Thought  the  CAAE’s  journal,  in  an  unsigned  portion  of  the  editorial 
column,  but  no  doubt  written  by  Kidd  himself,  a statement  was  printed 
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which  explained  that  the  CAAE's  advocacy  role  was  restricted  to  speaking 
about  ”aduit  education  in  Canada”  and  that  the  Association  would  "take  no 
partisan  position  on  controversial  questions"  (The  CAAE  and  Social  Action 
1951:9).  It  was  with  considerable  feeling,  no  doubt,  that  in  his  first 
report  as  Director  of  the  Association,  in  the  spring  of  1952,  he  told  his 
colleagues  that  during  the  year  the  Association  had  been  subjected  to 
criticism  from  all  parts  of  the  compass,  and  while  much  or  it  was 
undesen/ed  and  misguided,  there  was  need  for  caution. 

An  organization  like  ours  has  bounds  and  limitations  which  we 
must  recognize.  It  is  not,  and  by  its  nature  cannot  be,  the  radical 
agency  of  social  action  which  some  of  you  might  prefer.  Nor  can 
it  be  a research  agency  only— simply  observing  and  reporting 
facts.  Our  work  cannot  be  done  in  splendid  isolation;  we  must 
stay  close  to  where  groups  are  living  and  working.  The  CAAE  is 
concerned  about  the  welrare  of,  but  cannot  be  the  mouthpiece  of, 
the  farmer,  the  union  member,  the  housewife,  the  businessman 
(p.  5). 

For  all  this,  however,  it  would  be  a mistake  to  interpret  Kidd's  remarks  as 
signalling  a rejection  of  the  citizenship  education  thrust  of  the 
organization.  He  was  cautioning  against  an  extreme  social  action  position, 
but  it  is  clear  from  his  actions  as  Director  of  the  Association  in  the 
ensuing  decade  that  he  was  firmly  committed  to  the  citizenship  education 
mission  of  the  CAAE.  With  respect  to  the  field  as  a whole,  what  he 
promoted  was  a more  professionalized  field  of  practice,  with  the 
strongest  possible  institutional  base,  but  one  which  at  the  same  time 
retained  a lively  sense  of  the  social  as  well  as  the  individual  needs  to  be 
served,  and  benefits  to  be  delivered. 

A Sense  of  Vocation 

The  emerging  sense  of  professionalism  or  profossion*like  commitment  on 
the  part  of  practitioners  in  adult  education  was  pronounced  in  the  1950s, 
although  it  perhaps  came  into  greater  prominence  in  the  following  decade. 
The  concept  of  the  adult  education  leader  as  a professional  person  did  not 
of  course  originate  in  the  1950s.  In  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  field 
which  was  undertaken  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  CAAE  m the 
mid-thirties  (Sandiford  1934),  there  was  an  obvious  assumption  that  the 
leadership  of  adult  education  in  Canada  would  be  an  increasing  y 
professionalized  group,  and  that  the  field  would  become  more  tightly 
co-ordinated  at  the  provincial  level.  At  the  ^•''St  Western  Regional 
conference  on  adult  education,  held  in  Saskatoon  in  March  oj  1938,  the 
need  for  trained  leaders  in  the  field  was  stressed  (Rayner  1938).  When, 
for  instance,  the  Public  Library  Commission  of  British  Columbia  conducted 
a comprehensive  survey  of  the  field  in  B.C.  in  1941,  the  recommendations 
in  its  report  called  for  a co-ordinated  system  of  adult  education,  led  by 
"specialists  in  adult  education,  not  child  educationists"  (B.C.  Public 
Library  Commission  1942:7).  During  the  1940s  at  least  three  Canadians 
earned  doctoral  degrees  in  adult  education  in  the  United  States— f^by  Kidd 
and  Florence  O’Neill,  who  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  John  Friesen  of 
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Manitoba  (Houle  & Buskey  1966).  In  1947,  successive  issues  of  Food  For 
Thought  carried  articles  on  the  history  of  adult  education  written  by 
Corbett  (1947,  1947b)  and  later  in  the  year,  a long  description  was  carried 
of  the  report  of  the  Manitoba  Royal  Commission  on  Adult  Education 
(Tweedie  1947).  The  first  of  a series  of  biographical  sketches  of  adult 
education  leaders  in  Canada  appeared  in  the  CAAE  Journal  in  late  1947, 
a further  sign  of  an  emerging  self-conscious  adult  education  movement 
(Corbett  1947c).  In  the  same  issue,  an  article  appeared  describing  the 
Adult  Education  Division  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  Saskatchewan, 
written  by  its  Director  (Smith  1947),  and  early  in  the  following  year  an 
article  appeared  which  examined  the  "democratic  safeguards'^  which 
needed  to  be  adopted  if  governments  were  to  get  into  the  business  of 
financing  adult  education  (Needier  1948).  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
CAAE  in  June.  1948,  consideration  was  given  (as  far  as  can  be  determined, 
for  the  first  time  in  Canada)  to  policy  concerning  the  development  of 
training  programs  for  adult  educators.  Recommendations  called  for  the 
development  of  university  degree  programs  (5n  Our  Opinion  1948).  In  the 
same  year  the  first  article  carried  oy  the  Association’s  journal  on  the 
training  of  adult  educators  appeared,  making  reference  to  the  "elements  of 
a prolession"  as  they  relate  to  adult  education  (Hallenbeck  1948). 
(Attention  had  been  given  earlier  to  "leadership  training"  for  a variety  of 
community  workers.)  These  few  examples  serve  to  illustrate  that  prior  to 
1950,  recognition  of  professional  concerns  and  of  the  need  for 
professionally  qualified  adult  educators  was  present  in  the  field.  What 
occurred  in  the  fifties  was  a very  considerable  further  development  along 
these  lines. 

As  has  been  suggested,  the  most  important  person  in  the  promotion  of  a 
sense  of  professionalism  or  of  the  need  for  well  trained  leadership  in  the 
field  was  undoubtedly  Roby  Kidd  (Selman  1983,  1986).  His  work  took  him 
back  and  forth  across  the  country  and  provided  many  opportunities  to  talk 
to  both  adult  educators  themselves  and  also  their  employers,  such  as 
senior  officials  in  educational  institutions  and  large  voluntary 
organizations,  and  key  officials  in  departments  of  government.  The  fact 
that  in  some  respects  he  was  the  epitome  of  the  professional  adult 
educator,  with  a doctoral  degree  from  the  most  highly  regarded  graduate 
program  in  the  field  on  the  continent,  who  frequently  was  teaching  degree 
credit  courses  in  the  field  at  Canadian  universities,  and  who  was  the  head 
of  the  only  national  organization  in  Canada  devoted  to  adult  education, 
helped  to  open  many  doors  for  him.  His  very  great  capacity  to  convince  and 
influence  others  and  his  skills,  however  cloaked  with  personal  modesty,  to 
present  his  case  in  compelling,  winning  ways,  contributed  to  his  undoubted 
success  in  getting  support  for  his  point  of  view. 

Kidd  seemed  to  lose  no  opportunity  to  emphasize  the  responsibility  of 
adult  educators  to  address  and  make  use  of  the  increasing  knowledge  that 
was  becoming  available  about  how  adults  could  be  assisted  in  their 
learning.  As  well,  he  persistently  stressed  to  the  employers  of  adult 
educators  the  importance  of  selecting  first  class  people  and  providing 
them  with  opportunities  to  study  about  the  field.  A study  of  the  major 
addresses,  reports  and  publications  produced  by  Kidd  and  his  organization 
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during  the  1950s  reveals  what  a consistent  theme  this  was  (Selman  1982, 
1983).  Fo*  example,  in  his  Director’s  Report  to  the  CAAE  in  1956,  which 
was  devoted  in  large  part  to  professionalism  in  the  field,  Kidd  spoke 
strongly  about  the  need  for  good  personnel  and  training: 

I have  only  one  serious  apprehension  about  the  future.  More  and 
more  the  conception  of  continuous  learning  is  being  accepted. 

But  will  we  have  the  staff  who  are  numerous  and  talented 
enough?  Every  year  several  important  positions  are  open  which 
require  men  and  women  of  considerable  capacity  and  long 
experience.  So  we  quickly  look  around  for  a suitable  person  as  if 
wo  did  not  fully  understand  that  such  people  aren't  just  found, 
they  must  be  "grown",  and  the  growing  period  starts  many  years 
before. 

In  the  latter  1950s,  more  space  was  devoted  than  before  in  the 
Association's  journal  to  professional  concerns  such  as  trairimg, 
information  services  and  research.  In  his  consultations  with  educational 
authorities  across  Canada.  Kidd  repeatedly  stressed  the  need  to  , employ 
able  people  to  take  charge  of  adult  education.  For  instance,  in  his  maior 
report  to  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education,  written  late  in  the  decade,  he 
included  strong  recommendations  on  the  need  for  training  in  adult 
education  for  teachers  and  counsellors  of  adults  and  for  administrators 
and  planners  of  adult  education  programs  (Kidd  1961). 

Other  people  were  providing  leadership  in  this  same  direction  within  their 
spheres  of  influence.  In  British  Columbia.  Dr.  John  Friesen,  Director  of  the 
^tension  Department  of  the  University,  and  one  of  few  Canadians  holding 
a doctoral  degree  in  the  field,  urged  and  enabled  his  s^ff  members  to 
advance  their  study  of  adult  education.  He  was  joined  in 

mid-decade  at  the  University  by  Alan  Thomas,  who  had  completed  all  but 
his  dissertation  at  Columbia  University  at  that  stage  and  who  was  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  writing  articles  in  Food  For  Thought  on  professional 
matters  (Thomas  1959,  1959b).  Dr.  Bert  Wales,  who  earned  his  doctorate 
in  the  field  from  Oregon  State  University  in  1958.  and  who  became 
Director  of  Adult  Education  for  the  Vancouver  School  Board  the  following 
year,  was  leading  by  example  towards  a more  professionalized  approach  to 
adult  education,  particularly  among  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
school  board  adult  educators.  Encouragement  in  this  direction  was  also 
provided  by  L.J.  Wallace,  who  became  provincial  director  of  adult  educahon 
in  B.C.  early  in  the  decade  and  who,  by  various  means,  encouraged  the  adult 
educators  employed  by  the  school  boards  to  take  a broader,  more 
professional  view  of  their  responsibilities  (Report  of  the  Provincial 
Conference  1955).  British  Columbia  was  one  of  the  regions  in  Canada 
showing  leadership  with  respect  to  the  development  of  adult  educat'on  m 
this  period.  It  was  perhaps  not  typical  of  the  country  as  a whole.  At  least 
four  other  Canadians  earned  doctoral  degrees  in  the  field  during  the 
(Houle  & Buskey  1966),  and  it  is  clear  from  other  developments,  described 
later,  that  some  similar  things  were  happening  elsewhere. 
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Training  Opportunities 

Opportunities  in  Canada  for  acquiring  training  in  the  field  of  adult 
education  expanded  very  greatly  during  the  1950s.  There  had  been  some 
work  of  this  general  kind  going  on  for  many  years  in  certain  quarters.  The 
literature  of  the  forties  contains  many  accounts  of  "leadership  training" 
activities  in  fields  such  as  group  work,  recreation,  and  especially  late  in 
the  decade,  human  relations  training.  The  Y.M.  and  Y.W.C.A..  and  other 
voluntary  organizations,  the  folk  school,  co-operative  and  labor 
movements  were  active  in  this  work.  Roby  Kidd  recalled  that  he  had  been  a 
student  in  a credit  course  in  adult  education  at  Sir  George  Williams 
College  in  1934-35.  which  may  have  been  the  first  such  course  in  Canada 
(Selman  1982). 

When  Kidd  returned  from  his  doctoral  studies  in  1947  and  joined  the  staff 
of  the  CAAE.  the  promotion  of  training  opportunities  for  adult  educators 
was  one  of  his  priorities.  He  suggested  the  formation  of  a CAAE 
"Committee  on  Personnel  in  Adult  Education",  whose  initial  report  in  1948 
has  already  been  mentioned.  It  indicated  that,  of  the  86  full-time  adult 
educators  in  Canada  who  responded,  only  two  had  had  any  training  in  the 
field,  even  a single  course,  and  recommended  that  the  CAAE  take  a lead  in 
the  promotion  of  both  formal  and  non-formal  training  programs  (Kidd 
1950).  The  endorsment  of  this  report  provided  Kidd  with  a mandate  for  his 
continuing  efforts  to  these  ends  during  the  fifties.  He  pursued  this  goal  in 
various  ways:  by  encouraging  the  organization  of  training  programs  by 

various  organizations,  including  the  CAAE.  and  playing  a leading  role  as 
instructor  in  this  work;  by  fostering  regional  meetings  of  adult  educators 
at  which  in-service  development  training  could  take  place;  by  assisting 
with  the  formation  of  regional  and  provincial  associations  of  adult 
educators;  by  encouraging  senior  administrators  in  employing  institutions 
to  seek  training  for  their  adult  education  staff;  by  raising  funds  from 
foundations  which  could  be  used  to  assist  individuals  to  engage  in 
professional  training;  and  by  assisting  interested  universities  in  Canada  in 
the  development  of  credit  courses  and  programs. 

Non-credit  in-service  development  activities  for  adult  educators  were  an 
important  new  feature  of  the  period  and  Kidd  played  a leading  role.  A few 
examples  will  indicate  the  types  of  programs  which  were  organized.  The 
first  training  course  for  adult  educators  in  the  western  region,  a two  week 
program  on  "Extension  Methods  and  Techniques",  was  held  at  Banff  in  1949. 
co-sponsored  by  the  CAAE  and  the  University  of  Alberta.  Kidd  took  part  in 
the  planning  and  the  instruction.  He  frequently  taught  courses  for  adult 
educators  in  the  labor  movement.  In  1951.  he  secured  a foundation  grant 
to  support  a two-year  series  of  training  programs  designed  for  workers  in 
the  outports  of  Newfoundland.  The  first  regional  training  course  for  the 
Atlantic  region  was  organized  by  the  CAAE  in  1958. 

In  1950.  at  Kidd's  suggestion,  the  CAAE  made  a decision  to  hold  national 
conferences  every  second  year  and  to  sponsor  regional  conferences  in  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  regions  in  the  intervening  years.  The  chief  reason 
for  this  suggestion  was  that  the  regional  meetings  would  be  more 
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accessible  to  practitioners  than  were  national  ones  and  could  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  in-service  professional  development.  The  Atlantic  region  was 
the  first  to  pick  up  on  the  idea;  the  ’first  Atlantic  Region  Conference"  was 
held  at  Amherst.  Nova  Scotia,  in  June  of  1951  (Maritime  Conference 
1951:32).  Further  such  meetings  followed  every  second  year  throughout 
the  decade,  the  programs  focusing  mainly  on  the  social  and  economic 
development  of  the  region.  In  the  West,  the  meetings  did  not  begin  until 
1953,  the  first  being  held  in  Banff,  but  were  held  regularly  thereafter. 
Although  the  conferences  in  the  West,  like  those  in  the  Maritimes,  devoted 
some  attention  to  social  development,  there  was  much  more  focus  in  the 
West  on  the  formation  of  provincial  organizations  of  adult  educators,  their 
functions  and  their  relationship  with  the  national  organization.  It  is  clear 
from  the  reports  of  these  meetings.  East  and  West,  that  the  decision  to 
facilitate  the  holding  of  regional  meetings  under  CAAE  sponsorship  was  an 
important  factor  in  stimulating  in-service  development  activities  in  both 
regions  (Selman  1982).  In  the  case  of  the  Western  region,  there  was  also  a 
great  impact  on  the  development  of  provincial  organizations. 

There  had  been  a few  local  and  regional  associations  of  adult  educators  in 
Canada  prior  to  the  fifties—one  in  Winnipeg  in  the  mid-thirties,  in  Ontario 
and  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Quebec  in  the  early  forties  and  in  Alberta 
beginning  in  1943  (Selman  1982)-but  by  the  late  forties,  no  such 
organizations  were  functioning.  Arising  out  of  suggestions  discussed  at 
Banff  in  1953,  and  worked  out  by  leaders  in  the  field  in  British  Columbia, 
steps  were  taken  in  that  province  to  creUe  a provincially  based 
organization.  An  organizational  dinner  which  was  addressed  by  Roby  Kidd 
in  September  of  1954  led  to  the  first  of  what  were  to  be  a continuing 
series  of  semi-annual  conferences  on  adult  education  which  continued  on 
a regular  basis  until  1961  (Selman  1969).  The  B.C.  organization  was  a 
council  of  agencies  rather  than  a personal  membership  body,  but  the  B.C. 
Adult  Education  Council  sponsored  a significant  series  of  in-service 
development  activities  within  the  framework  of  the  semi-annual 
conferences.  In  1956,  all  four  Western  provinces  held  provincial 
conferences  of  adult  educators  and  in  all  but  B.C.  (where  an  organization 
already  existed),  plans  were  discussed  for  the  possible  creation  of 
provincial  bodies  (Selman  1957).  As  it  turned  out,  plans  developed  more 
quickly  in  Saskatchewan  than  in  the  other  two  provinces  and  under  the 
terms  of  a revision  in  the  CAAE  consitution  passed  in  1958,  the  B.C.  and 
Saskatchewan  organizations  subsequently  became  "affiliated*  with  the 
CAAE  and  had  representation  on  that  organization’s  National  Council.  The 
meetings  in  the  Atlantic  region  did  not  lead  to  the  promotion  of  provincial 
bodies  as  they  had  in  the  west  and  that  development  did  not  come  until  the 
following  decade. 

Apart  from  the  CAAE,  there  were  other  organizational  developments  in  the 
field  at  the  national  level.  The  French  language  national  body,  the  Institut 
Canadian  d'Education  des  Adultes,  which  had  developed  out  of  a standing 
committee  of  the  CAAE,  was  reorganized  in  1952  and  became  a more 
vigorous  and  effective  instrument  for  that  language  group.  Those  who 
worked  in  the  field  of  university  extension,  after  a considerable  period  of 
consultation  with  an  already  existing  organization  of  colleagues 
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responsible  for  summer  session  activities,  joined  with  them  in  1954  in 
forming  the  Canadian  Association  of  Directors  of  Extension  and  Summer 
Sessions  (Kidd  1956).  Educators  interested  mainly  in  the  rural  and 
agricultural  aspects  of  adult  education  had  formed  an  Extension  Group 
under  the  Canadian  Society  of  Technical  Agriculturalists  in  1940,  but  this 
organization  met  only  sporadically  during  the  following  decade  and 
disappeared  by  1953.  in  1959,  a decision  was  made  to  revive  such  a body, 
and  the  Canadian  Society  of  Rural  Extension  came  into  existence  the 
following  year  (Adema  1984). 

Similarly,  the  decade  was  one  of  significant  beginnings  at  the  provincial 
level,  in  British  Columbia,  as  described  above,  the  Tirst  organization  of 
adult  educators  (more  accurately,  of  adult  education  organizations)  was 
formed  in  the  year  1954,  with  leadership  coming  from  three  institutions; 
the  University  Extension  Department,  the  Vancouver  School  Board  and  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Education.  The  Vancouver  School  Board,  which 
had.  since  early  in  the  century,  been  the  leading  board  in  the  province  in 
adult  education,  gave  strong  support  to  the  field  and  by  the  1950s 
employed  a considerable  number  of  program  administrators,  wno  had  come 
to  identify  themselves  in  career  terms  with  adult  education.  In  1955,  the 
dynamic  director  of  adult  education  in  the  Department  of  Education.  L.J. 
Wallace,  organized  an  ambitious  five-day  conference  of  night  school 
directors  in  the  province  in  which  22  night  school  directors  and  16 
resource  persons  took  part  and  which,  in  retrospect,  may  be  seen  to  have 
marked  the  beginning  of  a major  expansion  of  school  board  sponsored  adult 
education.  The  result  was  that  in  the  ensuing  decade  such  work  in  B.C. 
became  the  leading  example  of  this  aspect  of  adult  education  in  all  of 
Canada  (Wales  1958).  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures  showed 
school  board  adult  education  enrolments  in  1959-60  to  be  leading  the 
country  and  proportionately  approximately  twice  as  large  as  the  national 
average  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  1962).  Further  regional 
conferences  of  night  school  directors  were  held  within  the  province  in 
1959  and  1960  and  in  his  annual  report  in  the  latter  year,  the  provincial 
director  made  the  point  that  the  traditional  term  "night  school"  was  giving 
way  to  "adult  education"  as  a better  reflection  of  the  broad  community 
service  for  adult  learners  which  the  school  boards  were  aiming  to  provide. 

By  the  end  of  the  decade,  there  were  large  numbers  of  educators  in  British 
Columbia  who  identified  themselves  and  their  careers  with  the  field  of 
adult  education.  At  the  thirteenth  semi-annual  conference  of  the  B.C. 
Adult  Education  Council,  held  in  the  spring  of  1961,  there  was  a concerted 
effort  to  plan  for  the  decade  ahead  and  one  among  several  task  forces  was 
asked  to  consider  what  kind  of  organization  for  adult  educators  would 
serve  the  field  appropriately  in  the  future.  In  reporting  to  the  conference, 
this  group  stated  emphatically  that  the  existing  Council,  which  was  an 
inter-agency  clearinghouse,  was  no  longer  adequate  because  there  had  been 
such  a large  increase  in  the  number  of  adult  educators  who  wished  a 
personal  commitment  to  the  field  and  desired  an  organization  to  which 
they  could  belong  on  a professional  basis  and  through  which  they  could 
receive  assistance  in  their  professional  continuing  education  (Selman 
1969,  1980). 
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A further  dimension  of  working  towards  adequate  training  opportunities 
for  adult  educators  involved  efforts  directed  at  employers  of  adult 
educators,  most  notably  educational  institutions,  school  boards  and 
provincial  departments  of  educavion.  At  the  CAAE  conference  in  1950,  a 
working  group  gave  attention  to  'Provincial  Divisions  of  Adult  Education" 
(meaning  units  within  departments  of  education).  In  1957,  1959  and  1961, 
conferences  on  the  role  of  governments  and  school  boards  in  the  field  were 
organized  in  co*operation  with  the  Canadian  Education  Association. 
Beginning  in  the  late  fifties,  the  CAAE  had  standing  committees  both  on 
governments  in  adult  education  and  on  school  boards  in  the  fiold. 
Reference  should  also  be  made  to  Kidd's  pamphlet.  Adult  Education  and  the 
School  (1950b),  and  his  major  study  of  adult  education  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area  carried  out  in  1961  on  behalf  cf  the  Board  of  Education  of 
that  city  (Kidd  1961).  The  committee  organizing  the  Second  Canadian 
Conference  on  Education,  held  in  1962.  commissioned  Kidd  to  write  a 
background  study  on  adult  education,  which  was  one  of  several  on 
specialized  topics,  and  by  means  of  this  substantial  pamphlet,  he  made  the 
most  of  the  opportunity  to  address  the  educational  establishment  of 
Canada  with  respect  to  the  system's  responsibilities  in  adult  education 
(Kidd  1961b). 

Kidd  was  also  active  in  raising  funds  from  foundations  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  training  activities.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
funds  he  raised  for  training  work  in  Newfoundland,  beginning  in  1951.  In 
1953,  a party  of  leading  adult  educators  from  English  and  French  Canada 
was  enabled,  with  the  help  of  funds  secured  from  Carnegie,  to  visit 
outstanding  people  and  projects  in  Europe.  In  1955,  school  board  adult 
educators  rrom  Nova  Scotia  anc  New  Brunswick  were  assisted  with  a study 
tour  to  American  and  Canadian  centers.  For  several  years  in  the  late 
fifties,  some  $15,000  a year  which  he  secured  from  the  Fund  for  Adult 
Education  in  the  United  States  was  used  to  make  study  tours  or  degree 
study  possible  for  individual  adult  educators. 

This  was  also  the  period  during  which  academic  degree  programs  in  adult 
education  were  inaugurated  in  Canada.  With  his  doctoral  degree,  Kidd  was 
clearly  qualified  to  be  appointed  to  teach  university  courses.  In  the  late 
forties  and  during  the  fifties  he  taught  the  first  credit  course  in  adult 
education  at  several  Canadian  universities  and  in  1951,  he  taught  the 
• first  graduate  course  to  be  offered,  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education.  A 
course  he  taught  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia  in  the  summer  of 
1956  was  utilized  by  several  leaders  at  that  institution  as  the  first  step 
in  developing  and  securing  official  approval  for  a masters  degree  program 
in  the  field,  which  when  introduced  in  1957  became  the  first  degree  credit 
program  in  adult  education  in  Canada.  (By  this  time  there  were  at  least 
twelve  universities  in  the  United  States  which  were  offering  advanced 
degree  programs  in  the  field  (Houle  in  Knowles  I960)).  The  University  of 
Guelph  became  the  second  institution  to  offer  such  a program  when  it 
admitted  its  first  masters  candidates  in  this  field  in  1960  to  a Master  of 
Science  degree  with  a specialization  in  agriculture  and  rural  matters 
iv,  (Personal  Communication.  M.W.  Waldron,  September  10,  1986). 

' \>v 
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It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  during  the  fifties  considerable 
strides  were  taken  in  both  providing  various  kinds  of  training 
opportunities  and  attempting  to  convince  Doth  adult  educators  and  their 
employers  that  such  training  was  desirable. 

Institutional  Development 

The  matter  of  institutional  development  has  already  been  touched  upon  in 
several  ways.  The  efforts  made  during  the  decade  to  convince  the  public 
educational  authorities  were  in  large  measure  directed  to  this  end.  Kidd 
made  use  of  the  available  opportunities,  at  meetings  and  in  the  course  of 
his  constant  travel  back  and  forth  across  Canada  to  promote  the  field  and 
the  need  for  adequate  institutional  provision  for  this  work.  CAAE  standing 
committees  on  school  board  and  government  adult  education  work  have 
already  been  mentioned,  as  have  several  conferences  held  during  the 
decade  with  representatives  of  those  sectors  of  the  field.  The 
consultation  carried  out  for  the  Board  of  Education  in  Toronto  (Kidd  1961) 
and  the  opportunity  to  write  one  of  the  study  pamphlets  for  the  Second 
Canadian  Conference  on  Education  in  1962  (Kidd  1961b)  were  high  profile 
opportunities  to  address  the  educational  establishment  in  Canada.  Another 
opportunity  presented  itself  in  1953,  when  the  National  Conference  of 
Canadian  Universities  commissioned  Kidd  to  write  a study  concerning 
adult  education  in  the  university.  The  outcome  was  a volume  entitled 
Adult  Education  in  the  Canadian  University,  which  was  published  in  1956. 
Although  it  is  impossible  fully  to  trace  the  influence  of  such  reports, 
several  universities  in  Canada  subsequently  created  extension 
departments. 

There  were  grounds  for  encouragement  particularly  with  respect  to 
provision  for  adult  education  within  the  structure  of  the  provinicial 
departments  of  education.  Kidd  attached  particular  importance  to  this 
matter  and  approached  it  not  only  by  means  described  above,  but  also 
through  personal  representations  whenever  possible.  He  also  gave 
whatever  prominence  he  could,  through  the  Association’s  journal  and  by 
other  means,  to  accounts  of  successful  examples  of  work  by  the  provincial 
departments.  The  stormy  events  surrounding  Watson  Thomson  and  his 
work  as  Director  of  the  Adult  Education  Division  in  Saskatchewan  in 
1944-45  (Welton  1983)  were  largely  ignored,  but  when  the  government  of 
Nova  Scotia  created  a Divisior  of  Adult  Education  a year  later,  Kidd  gave 
great  prominence  to  that  development,  carrying  frequent  news  items  in 
Food  For  Thought  and  printing  a full  account  of  the  work  of  the  Division  as 
one  of  several  pamphlets  he  arranged  to  have  published  in  the  early  fifties 
(Henson  1954).  Advances  in  this  area  were  most  satisfactory  m this 
period.  In  1945,  only  one  provincial  department  of  education  in 
Canada-Saskatchewan-had  an  adult  education  unit  (as  distinct  from  just 
an  official  with  responsibility  in  this  area).  When  Kidd  wrote  his 
pamphlet  entitled  Continuing  Education  in  1961,  he  could  report  that  all 
ten  provincial  departments  had  such  a unit  (Kidd  1961b).  It  was  this  kind 
of  development  which  prompted  J.D.  Wilson  and  his  colleagues  in  their 
general  history  of  education  in  Canada  to  identify  the  fifties  as  a period 
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during  which  adult  education  'lost  much  of  its  amateur  status*  (Wilson, 
Stamp  & Audet  1970:412). 

The  Literature  of  the  Field 

The  literature  of  adult  education  in  Canada  was  another  area  in  which 
there  was  significant  advance  during  this  decade.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  a field  of  practice,  in  order  to  advance  towards 
professional  status,  must  have  a body  of  knowledce  on  which  to  base  its 
growth  and  development.  While  adult  education  in  Canada  could  not  be  said 
to  have  reached  the  stage  of  theory  building  or  other  advanced  forms  of 
research  and  scholarship  at  this  time,  what  was  attempted  was  to 
document  the  nature  and  history  of  the  field  in  Canada  and  to  assist  adult 
educators  who  were  ready  to  do  so,  to  take  an  increasingly  serious 
interest  in  the  methods  and  problems  of  practice. 

There  was  very  little  literature  about  the  field  in  Canada  published  before 
the  fifties.  There  were  the  accumulated  files  of  the  two  CAAE  journals. 
Adult  Learning  (1936-39)  and  Food  For  Thought  (1940-),  Fitzpatrick's 
plea  for  and  account  of  the  early  years  of  Frontier  College  M920),  the 
survey  of  adult  education  activities  in  Canada  edited  by  Sandiford  (1934) 
as  part  of  the  process  of  founding  the  CAAE,  and  Rev.  Moses  Coady's 
account  of  the  philosophy  and  methods  of  the  Antigonish  Movernent, 
Masters  of  Their  Own  Destiny  (1939).  Aside  from  a few  other  articles, 
institutional  and  government  reports,  and  a very  few  pamphlets,  these 
seem  to  be  the  only  published  works  on  adult  education  in  Canada  prior  to 
1950  (Kidd  1950).  Due  to  the  efforts  of  Roby  Kidd  as  both  author  and 
publisher  and  those  of  a growing,  but  still  small  circle  of  practitioners  in 
Canada,  this  picture  changed  substantially  during  the  fifties. 

Walter  Stewart,  in  his  study  of  the  content  of  the  CAAE  journals  over  the 
years  (1983)  perceived  a distinct  shift  of  emphasis  in  Food  For  Thought  in 
1950  compared  to  five  years  earlier: 

The  clearly  intended  audience  of  the  1950  issues  is  those  who 
are  engaged  in  educating  adults  and  not  those  who  were  being 
educate  as  had  been  true  in  the  1940s  (p.  36). 

He  commented  further  that  at  this  time  the  journal  became  *a  magazine 
about  adult  education  rather  than  an  instrument  of  adult  education"  (p.  54). 
He  noted  that  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  field  was  being  reflected  in 
the  journal  and  that,  by  1960,  the  journal  was  including  articles  on 
philosophical  issues,  on  methods  and  techniques  and  on  evaluation.  He 
comments  that  by  that  time,  the  journal  "had  made  some  moves  towards 
becoming  a professional  journal"  (p.  39). 

Kidd's  own  writing  about  the  field  during  the  fifties  was  prolific, 
extremely  varied,  and  may  be  seen  to  fall  into  five  main  categories.  The 
first,  that  of  descriptive  studies  of  the  field  in  Canada,  is  represented  by 
two  books  of  collections  of  articles  about  Canadian  adult  education.  Adult 
Education  in  Canada  (1950)  and  Learning  and  Society  (1963)  and  two 
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pamphlets,  People  Learning  from  Each  Other  (1953),  the  summary 
pamphlet  in  the  Learning  For  Living*  series  which  appeared  from  1952  to 
1954,  and  Continuing  Education  (1961  b),  written  to  represent  the  field  at 
the  1962  National  Conference  on  Education.  On  several  occasions  during 
the  decade,  Kidd  produced  substantial  publications  as  a result  of 
consultations  which  he  or  the  CAAE  undertook.  These  several  reports  have 
already  been  mentioned,  one  on  the  field  as  it  related  to  the  school 
(1950b),  one  on  the  place  of  adult  education  in  the  university  (1956),  and 
the  major  report  to  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education  (1961).  There  were 
several  publications  on  methodological  aspects,  two  on  film  and  film 
utilization  (1953,  1959)  and  a guide  for  discussion  leaders,  a pamphlet 
published  in  1956  (1956b).  As  Kidd  became  progressively  more  involved  in 
the  international  dimensions  of  adult  education,  he  began  to  write  about 
that  sphere  of  interest,  this  taking  the  form  of  articles  in  the  main  during 
the  fifties.  Kidd's  most  notable  publication  during  the  period  in  some 
rejects  was  his  textbook  for  the  field.  How  Adults  Learn , published  in 
1959.  The  first  textbook  for  the  field  is  generally  considered  to  be  Lyman 
Bryson's  Adult  Education,  which  appeared  in  1936.  Two  others  were 
published  during  the  fifties  in  the  United  States  (Cheats,  Jane  & Spence 
1953,  Kempfer  1955),  but  Kidd's  was  the  first  to  be  published  in  Canada 
and  was  a significant  departure  from  ail  its  predecessors  in  at  least  one 
major  respect,  the  relative  prominence  given  to  learning  theory.  The  book 
was  well  received  in  the  field  in  North  America,  but  especially  so  in  other 
countries  and  it  has  since  been  translated  into  at  least  five  other 
languages  (Cochrane  1986)  and  has  been  used  as  a text  in  at  least  forty 
countries  (Selman  1982). 

Over  and  above  Kidd's  vwn  writing,  the  field  benefitted  from  his  efforts  in 
encouraging  and  publishing  a great  deal  of  material  through  the  CAAE. 
Soon  after  his  publication  of  Adult  Education  in  Canada  in  1950,  he 
secured  a grant  from  the  Fund  For  Adult  Education  to  make  it  possible  to 
continue  the  program  of  documenting  Canadian  achievements  in  the  field. 
The  result  was  a series  of  eleven  substantial  pamphlets  (up  to  120  pages 
in  length)  in  a series  entitled  "Learning  For  Living”,  which  appeared 
between  1952  and  1954.  A few  other  representative  examples  of  CAAE 
publications  during  the  decade  were:  a survey  of  labor  education  in  Canada 
(Smith  1951),  a bibliography  of  Canadian  writir^s  in  adult  education 
(Thomson  & Ironside  1956),  and  Residential  Adult  Education:  A Canadian 
view  (Loosley  1960).  There  were  as  well  several  other  notable  volumes 
about  the  field  which  were  published  commercially  at  this  time.  They 
included  Donald  Cameron's  history  of  the  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts 
(Cameron  1956),  E.  A.  Corbett's  reminiscences.  We  Have  With  Us  Tonight 
(1957),  and  at  the  end  of  the  decade,  A.  r.  Laidlaw's  history  of  the 
Antigonish  Movement  (1961). 

Other  organizations  at  the  national  level  were  publishing  material  at  this 
time:  the  Canadian  Labor  Congress,  the  Canadian  Library  Association,  the 
Canadian  Film  Institute  and  the  Canadian  Citizenship  Council.  As  well,  an 
increasing  amount  of  material  about  adult  education  was  being  published 
at  the  local  and  provincial  level.  The  bibliography  published  by  the  CAAE 
in  1956  (Thomson  & Ironside  1956)  selected  a number  of  items  related  to 
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adult  education  from  Saskatchewan  Community  and  Community  Courier 
(Ontario)  and  listed  a number  of  otner  newsletters  and  bulletins  published 
at  the  brovincial  level.  The  Extension  Department  of  the  Univesity  of 
British  Columbia  began  in  1954  the  publication  of  a series  of  monographs 
under  the  titie,  'Occasional  Papers  on  Adult  Education”  and  they  appeared 
at  the  rate  of  one  a year  for  the  balance  of  the  decade. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1950s  there  was  very  little  Canadian  literature  in 
the  field  of  adult  education,  whereas  by  the  end  of  that  decade, 
practitioners  and  students  had  a considerable  and  growing  body  of 
writings  from  Canadian  sources  on  which  to  call,  covering  not  only  aspects 
of  practice,  but  also  Canadian  perspectives,  policies  and  achievements  in 
the  field. 

Summary  and  Comment 

While  it  is  certainly  not  suggested,  by  way  of  summary  of  this  account, 
that  by  1960  adult  education  had  become  a professionalized  fieid,  or  that 
Canada  had  reached  an  advanced  stage  in  the  institutionalization  of  this 
activity,  it  does  seem  justifiable  to  conclude  that  the  field  had  moved 
very  substantially  in  those  directions  during  the  previous  decade.  Whether 
this  matter  is  approached  in  terms  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
identified  themselves  and  their  careers  with  adult  education,  the 
opportunities  available  for  professional  training  and  in-service 
development,  the  expansion  of  the  institutional  base  and  provision  for 
adult  education,  or  the  expanding  body  of  knowledge  and  literature 
available  about  the  field  in  Canada,  it  is  clear  that  the  1950s  were  a 
period  of  rapid  advance  towards  a more  professionalized  field.  In  the 
terminology  of  the  economists,  the  period  might  be  seen  as  the  ”take-off" 
stage  in  which  lines  of  development  were  established,  ones  which  would 
set  the  general  directions  for  the  ensuing  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifties,  professionalism  was  simply  not  a 
significant  issue  in  the  field  as  a whole  in  Canada.  But  ten  years  later, 

during  the  period  of  preparation  for  the  National  Conference  on  Adult 
Education  to  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1961,  Alan  Thomas,  writing  in  Food  For 
Thought  under  the  pen  name  of  Parameter,  was  expressing  concern  that 
adult  education  in  Canada,  in  the  face  of  rapidly  advancing  professionalism 
and  institutionalization,  was  in  danger  of  losing  its  quality  of  being  a 
movement  (Thomas  1961).  In  his  closing  address  to  the  National 
Conference,  Boris  Ford,  a visitor  from  Britain,  commented  on  the  obvious 
emphasis  in  the  keynote  address  on  'The  Social  Implications  and 
Responsibilities  of  Adult  Education'  and  the  concern  which  had  been 
expressed  that  with  advancing  professionalism  in  the  field,  education  for 
adults  would  come  to  be  seen  too  predominantly  in  terms  of  meeting 
individual  needs  to  the  neglect  of  social  needs  (National  Conference  on 
Adult  Education  1961:60).  Such  concerns  were  far  removed  from  the 
situation  a decade  earlier. 
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ON  THE  MEANING  OF  LEARNING:  REFLECTIONS  WITH  DEWEY 

Thelma  Barer«Stein 

Adult  Education  Consultant 

Abstract 

John  Dewey's  educative  process  and  Barer-Stein's  learning  process  offer 
two  perspectives  that  may  enhance  the  adult  educator's  glimpse  of  the 
true  meaning  of  learning.  The  congruency  of  these  two  processes  provides 
a strong  basis  for  speculating  that  learning  and  educating  may  be  differing 
aspects  of  the  same  process:  that  the  learning  of  children  ana  the  learning 
of  adults  may  be  congruent;  and  finally,  that  a form  of  reflective  thinking 
may  be  central  to  each  and  essential  to  an  outcome  of  personally  relevant 
meaning.  Some  implications  of  these  speculations  for  adult  educators  are 
offered:  other  implications  are  left  for  individual  reflection. 

R^sumd 

Le  p^rocessus  6ducationnel  de  John  Dewey  et  le  processus  d'apprentissage 
de  Barer-Stein  offrent  deux  perspectives  qui  peuvent  elargir  la  vision  qu'a 
I'dducateur  d'adultes  du  sens  r^el  de  I'apprentissage. 

La  congruence  de  ces  deux  processus  fournit  une  base  solide  k la 
speculation  sur  I'idee  que  I'apprentissage  et  l'6ducation  peuvent  dtre  des 
aspects  diff6rents  d'un  meme  processus;  que  I'apprentissage  chez  les 
enfants  et  I'apprentissage  chez  les  adultes  peuvent  §tre  congruents;  enfin, 
qu'une  forme  de  pens6e  r6fl6chie  peut  etre  au  centre  de  chacun  d'eux  et 
essentielle  k I'atteinte  d'un  sens  personnel  pertinent. 

Quelques  implications  de  ces  speculations  sont  offertes  aux  6ducateurs 
d'adultes;  les  autres  sont  laiss^es  k la  reflexion  oersonnelle. 


Introduction 

One  has  to  be  aware  of  something  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
anything  else.  Being  aware  provides  the  access,  it  is  the  opening 
door...  (Barer-Stein,  1987). 

Adult  educators  become  accustomed  to  their  habitual  tasks  of  assembling 
materials  and  services,  projects  and  programs  all  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  other  adults.  Usually  they  are  more  aware  of  communicating 
information  than  they  are  in  absorbing  it  themselves.  It  seems  a truism 
that  educators  educate:  learners  learn.  But  the  doing  of  one  can  provide  us 
with  an  awareness  of  the  other,  providing  wo  can  distinguish  between  the 
two.  Being  aware  of  educating  and  of  learning  as  processes  of  human 
experience  may  guide  us  to  understanding  learning  itself.  That  there  is  a 
pressing  need  to  move  beyond  an  understanding  of  learning  based  on 
experiments  with  animals  (Jarvis.  1983)  towards  an  understanding  of 
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human  learning  in  the  context  of  daily  living,  has  already  been  strongly 
expressed  by  many  educators  (Bourgeault.  1985:  Osborne.  Charnley  & 
Withnali,  1982;  Cross  & McCarten,  1981). 

Thomas  (1986)  puts  it  this  way: 

The  practice  of  adult  education  has  allowed  us  to  glimpse  some 
of  the  true  meaning  of  learning,  freed  from  the  context  of 
schooling.  The  next  and  critical  step  is  to  glimpse  it  from  a 
perspective  that  is  independent  of  education,  even  of  the 
education  of  adults. 

Practising  adult  educators  working  in  informal  and  non-formal  settings 
and  drawing  on  the  experiences  of  adult  learners  as  rich  resources,  already 
have  an  acute  awareness  that  learning  extends  and  continues  beyond  the 
formal  context  of  schooling.  They  may  have  an  uncomfortable  awareness 
that  such  schooling  may  even  have  constrained  learning.  Within  such 
musings.  educators  accept  a link  between  educating  and  learning  but  find 
it  difficult  to  complete  the  gaps.  As  such  awarenesses  accumulate  to 
press  forward  our  need  to  know  more  about  learning  itself.  Thomas' 
remarks  seem  to  suggest  a practical  way  of  getting  yet  another  glimpse  of 
learning  from  two  perspectives  other  than  adult  education:  one  that  is 

"independent  of  education"  and  another  that  is  "independent  of  the 
education  of  adults". 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  offer  examples  of  two  such  suggested 
perspectives  of  learning,  as  an  inducement  to  adult  educators  to  progress 
towards  a more  profound  understanding  of  learning  itself,  and  to  explore 
the  implications  and  practical  applications  of  such  understanding  in  each 
one's  practice. 

Most  educators  would  likely  agree  with  Dewey's  conviction  that  the 
process  of  educating  is  "the  art  of  guiding  learning"  (Dewey,  1933:266). 
but  may  balk  at  confronting  the  less  familiar  details  of  how  this  may  be 
so.  As  adult  educators,  we  are  almost  as  familiar  with  speaking  of 
educating  and  learning  in  the  same  breath  as  we  are  with  our  habitual 
educative  tasks.  Yet  such  a "halt  to  examine  what  is  really  ordinary" 
(Barer-Stein,  1987)  must  be  recognized  for  its  value  in  exhuming 
long-held  beliefs,  unexamined  assumptions,  and  habitual  behaviors. 

A brief  comparison  of  Dewey's  educative  process,  as  an  example  of 
learning  that  is  "independent  or  the  education  of  adults",  with  a process  of 
learning  studied  by  myself,  offers  not  only  a means  of  adding  two  more 
perspectives  to  our  reflections  on  the  meaning  of  learning,  but  also  the 
opportunity  to  search  for  congruency  or  disparity  between  a stated 
"educative'^  process  and  a stated  '‘‘learning"  process.  Since  each  of  these  is 
published  elsewhere’  in  much  greater  detail,  only  aspects  pertinent  to  this 
discussion  will  be  presented.  Dewey's  educative  process  is  taken  from  his 
work  directed  to  teachers  of  children,  while  my  own  model  of  the  learning 
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process  is  grounded  in  the  crosscultural  experiences  in  the  everyday  life 
of  one  individual.*^ 

Within  the  comparison  of  the  two  processes,  a congruency  does  emerge  to 
provide  a strong  basis  for  speculating  that  learning  and  educating  may  be 
differing  aspects  of  the  same  process:  educating  as  offering  the  potential 
for  guiding  the  learning  of  others  to  discover  personally  relevant  meaning, 
and  learning  as  the  potential  for  guiding  se/Mearning  to  discover 
personally  relevant  meaning.  Further,  such  congruency  may  also  provide  a 
basis  for  speculating  on  the  congruency  of  the  learning  of  both  adults  and 
children-»or  learning  at  any  age.  Finally,  it  may  provide  a basis  for 
speculating  that  a form  or  reflective  thinking  may  be  central  to  each 
process  and  essential  to  an  outcome  of  personally  relevant  meaning. 

It  was  in  this  reflective  approach  to  exhuming  meaning,  that  I came  to  see 
that  we  do  not  learn  what  we  already  know,  but  are  repeatedly  drawn  to 
explore  and  discover  meaning,  to  understand  that  which  differs. 

This  brings  us  to  the  notion  of  meaning.  Meaning  does  not  exist  as  an 
entity  or  commodity.  It  is  forever  coming  into  being,  shaped  and  reshaped 
by  the  peculiarities  of  the  context  in  which  it  is  sought  and  pressed  to 
individual  relevance.  Meaning  can  only  be  sought  by  individuals  and 
discovered  through  personal  reflection.  Like  learning  itself, ^ it  is 
individual  and  cannot  be  compelled:  it  is  cumulative  in  its  effects:  it  is 
associated  with  most  human  activities  and  characteristics:  and  at  any  age 
humans  have  the  capacity  to  seek  it.  This  helps  to  explain  my  emphasis 
throughout  on  'personally  relevant  meaning'.  It  may  be  that  meaning  is  the 
impetus,  the  perpetuator,  and  the  ultimate  goal  of  learning.  Is  it  the  goal 
of  educators  and  education? 

Examining  the  Relationship  Between  a Learning  Process  and  an 
Educative  Process 

In  order  to  create  an  understandable  framework,  the  model  of  Learning  as  a 
Process  of  Experiencing  the  Unfamiliar  ♦ (Barer-Stein,  1987)  will  be 
shown  in  Figure  No.  1 and  briefly  explained  below.  Within  this  framework, 
excerpts  will  be  quoted  from  How  We  Think:  A Restatement  of  Reflective 
Thinking  to  the  Educative  Process  (Dewey.  1933).  It  is  important  to  note 
that  while  Dewey  refers  to  a "constant  spiral  movement  of  knowledge" 
(Dewey,  1933:14(5),  he  makes  no  effort  (at  least  in  that  work)  to  delineate 
such  a movement  or  process.  The  quotes  are  selected  for  their 

appropriateness  to  stages  of  the  model,  from  various  parts  of  his  book. 

Introductory  Comments  on  the  Model 

Originally  seeking  only  to  gain  a deeper  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
the  concept  of  culture,  I set  out  to  dialogue  with  English  Second  Language 
teachers,  asking  them  only,  "How  did  you  learn  to  teach  adults  from 
differing  cultures?"  I felt  their  work  seemed  to  exemplify  immersion  and 
communication  with  differing  cultures.  Of  all  the  teachers  with  whom  I 
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talked,  noting  how  their  interests  seemed  to  coalesce  around  a central 
interest  in  people  and  places  that  were  different,  one  ESL  teacher’s 
articulation  of  crosscultural  experiences  affected  me  profoundly.  I found 
myself  immersed  within  the  experiences  she  reiated.  In  tne  ensuing 
analytical  separation  and  interpretive  reunion  of  details  that  formed  this 
phenomenological  work,  I became  increasingly  aware  of  the  inherent  power 
of  the  questioning  "How?"  to  strip  away  the  surface  details  of  time  and 
place  and  to  eventually  reveal  the  structure  of  her  process  of  experiencing 
that  which  was  initially  unfamiliar  (different),  to  an  outcome  of 
profoundly  relevant  personal  meaning:  Involving.* 

A first  reading  of  a phenomenological  work  often  proves  disconcerting. 
Upon  encountering  a differing-higmy  subjective-mooe  of  writing,  and  an 
often  hyphenated  grouping  of  words,  the  reader  may  feel  such  strangeness 
unwarranted.  But  such  a differing  use  of  language  is  necessary  to  indicate 
how  I have  gradually  "transformed  the  meaning  of  the  action"  (Blum, 
1970),  which  I am  reflecting  upon. 

An  attempt  to  depict  the  possible  movements  within  this  model  of  a 
learning  process  is  indicated  with  arrows.  The  entire  process  is 

sequential:  each  phase  can  only  come  into  being  on  completion  of  the 
previous  one.  Each  movement  including  the  entry  and  exit  from  the  process 
is  always  dictated  by  personal  choice.  Each  phase,  and  the  sequential 
essential  themes  within  it,  may  sometimes  occur  so  briefly  and  close 
together  that  differentiation  may  be  difficult.  However,  even  a chance 
remark  or  gesture,  or  fleeting  feeling,  may  be  sufficient  to  mark  the 
individual’s  transit,  providing  initial  effort  is  made  to  distinguish  a 
particular  Awarsness-oMnterest. 

Solid  arrows  indicate  the  dominant  possibilities  of  movement,  v.'hile 
dotted  arrows  indicate  the  path  of  a waning  Awareness-of-lnterest  and 
the  movement  out  of  one  process  into  the  start  of  another.  Although 
Interests  may  be  in  some  way  related  each  to  the  other,  the  differing  facet 
or  aspect  may  be  sufficient  to  begin  the  process  anev/.  All  in  an,  four 
possibilities  of  choice  in  movement  exist: 

1 . progression 

2.  distraction  to  another  Awareness-of-lnterest 

3.  regression 

4.  remaining  in  a phase  or  essential  theme. 

Each  segment  of  this  process  of  learning  as  marked  by  the  five  dominant 
phases  and  the  essential®  themes  within  each,  represents  the 
characteristic  and  essential  behavior  drawn  directly  from  the  grounds  of 
experience  in  daily  life.®  Each  represents  a distinct  change  or  shift  from 
what  was  previously  experienced. 

Finally,  while  behavior  is  commonly  considered  to  be  that  which  may  be 
externally  observed,  in  this  work,  behavior  encompasses  the  totality  of 
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overt  expressions  as  well  as  what  is  being  felt  by  the  individual  at  the 
source  of  that  behaving. 

Phase  i:  Being  Aware 

One  has  to  be  aware  of  something  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  anything 
else.  Being  Aware  provides  the  access,  it  is  the  opening  door  to  the 
process  of  experiencing  the  unfamiliar. 

That  which'  is  familiar  requires  minimal  effort.  That  is  why  we  so  readily 
append  certain  meanings  to  that  which  is  familiar:  secure,  safe, 

predictable  and  therefore  comfortable.  Facing  the  familiar  or  moving 
through  its  patterns  is  something  we  do  with  much  confidence  and  little 
attention  or  energy,  simply  because  it  is  already  worn  smooth  with  use 
and  there  are  no  snags  to  jar  us. 

But  all  this  is  quickly  replaced  with  a flicker  of  attention  when  we  note 
something  different.  There  is  a Reflective  Pause  during  which  a decision 
is  made  whether  or  not  to  move  forward  towards  understanding  this  thing 
or  not.  At  least  three  sets  of  interpretive  practices  occur: 

1.  a collecting  of  information 

2.  a brief  questioning  of  that  which  is  nollected 

3.  a brief  comparing  with  previous  knowledge. 

Each  of  these  is  based  on  superficial  observations,  readily  attained. 
Dewey  notes,  "As  long  as  our  activity  glides  smoothly.. .there  is  no  call  for 
reflection*  (Dewey.  1933:14),  and  reminds  us  that: 

It  is  a commonplace  of  psychology  that  wc  do  not  attend  to  the 
old,  or  consciously  mino  that  to  whicn  we  are  thoroughly 
accustomed  (Dewey,  1933:289). 

He  therefore  takes  this  opportunity  to  chastise  teachers  who  insist  on 
beginning  lessons  from  the  familiar  and  find  the  children  "apathetic". 

Accordingly,  unless  the  familiar  is  presented  under  conditions 
that  are  in  some  respect  unusual,  there  is  no  jog  to  the  thinking, 
no  demand  is  made  upon  hunting  out  something  new  and  different 
(Dewey,  1933:290). 

Within  this  phase  of  Being  Aware,  three  essential  themes  are  evident: 
AwarenesS'Of'lnterest,  Curiosity  and  Seduction.  It  is  Awareness-of- 
Interest  (no  matter  how  brief  or  fleeting)  that  gives  birth  to  the  powerful 
potential  of  Curiosity:  the  need/desire  to  know  more.  The  power  of 

Curiosity  is  an  intensely  personal,  intensely  internal  one.  It  may  be 
'piqued'  as  we  say,  externally,  but  it  resides  in  and  derives  from  the 
specific  cultural  matrix  of  the  individual. 
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Dewey  equates  "natural  desire"  with  curiosity  and  the  human  need  for  "a 
fuller  and  closer  knowledge  of  persons  and  things"  (Dewey,  1933:248).  He 
believes  in  the  existence  of  three  stages  or  levels  of  curiosity:  a 

ceaseless  display  of  exploring  and  testing,  as  social  stimuli  (e.g.  the  child 
asking,  "Why  is  that?"),  and  the  third  stage  of  "intellectual. ..when  curiosity 
is  transformed  into  interest  in  finding  out  for  oneself  the  answers  to 
questions  aroused  by  persons  and  things"  (Dewey,  1933:37). 

The  difficulty  in  separating  Seduction  from  both  Curiosity  and 
Awareness-of-lnterest  may  testify  to  their  interwoven  relationship  that 
tends  to  make  them  virtually  indistinguishable.  Seduction  is  commonly 
understood  to  include  one  cr  more  inducements  or  enticements.  More 
bluntly,  it  is  the  bait:  it  is  what  you  think  you  want  and  believe  you  can 
get.  Like  the  unwary  fish,  we  each  cling  to  the  belief  that  we  will  be  able 
to  take  the  bait  and  avoid  the  hook.  This  may  help  to  explain  some  of  the 
disillusion  occurring  when  learners  discover  that  the  beginner’s  course 
was  just  that;  they  may  have  felt  it  would  make  them  an  expert.  Literacy 
education,  workplace  courses,  parenting  classes  and  weight  loss  programs 
seem  to  exude  the  promise  of  a better  life,  a better  person  or  job,  only  to 
give  way  to  the  reality  that  the  promise  requires  lifelong  effort  and 
vigilance. 

Phase  il:  Observing 

Dewey  opens  a section  of  his  1933  book  with  this  title:  "Observation 

Impelled  by  Sympathetic  Interest  in  Extending  Acquaintance"  (Dewey, 
1933:249).  I have  described  the  behavior  of  an  individual  moving  into  the 
second  phase  of  Observing,  as  just  looking.  In  a very  real  way,  Dewey's 
"extending  acquaintance"  provides  the  link  between  Being  Aware,  which 
could  be  seen  as  that  'flicker  of  attention’,  and  Observing,  which  suggests 
a longer  hold  of  attention.  Observing  has  no  real  focus  at  first,  and  no 
commitment  or  responsibility  even  to  continue.  But  a certain  sustained 
awareness  that  gradually  intensifies  becomes  obvious  in  the  essential 
theme  of  Spectator.  Attentive,  but  distant  from  the  scene  of  action,  the 
Spectator’s  building  Curiosity  soon  moves  him/her  for  a closer  look. 
Further  persistence  now  becomes  exemplified  in  the  Sightseer,  indicative 
of  the  transformed  Spectator  who  now  moves  with  the  express  purpose  of 
seeking  out  and  focusing  on  an  Awareness-of-lnterest.  The  Spectator,  and 
increasingly  the  Sightseer,  carries  an  air  of  confidence,  discrimination 
and  persistence. 

Phase  III:  Acting  (In-the-Scene) 

The  behavior  in  the  Acting  phase  is  clearly  different  from  the  previous 
two  phases,  which  depicted  various  ways  of  looking  in  at  something  from 
the  outside.  Acting  depicts  the  entry  into  the  scene  (or  thing)  of  interest. 

The  Reflective  pause  used  only  occasionally  in  the  previous  phases  now 
becomes  the  dominant  behavio  of  the  Witness-Appraiser  busily  collecting 
all  that  may  be  observed,  and  questioning  and  comparing  it  with  what  is 
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already  known-and  telling  others  about  it  too.  In  the  process  of  doino 
this,  since  the  comparisons  are  based  on  the  individual’s  accumulated 
store  of  knowledge,  the  Witness-Appraiser  is  repeatedly  delving  a little 
deeper  into  that  accumulation  and  increasing  knowledge  of  self  as  well 
The  increasing  personal  confidence  has  been  developed  by  superficially 
observing,  yet  the  quali^  of  such  knowledge  seems  less  important  than 
the  busy  accumulation  of  quantity.  The  behavior  of  the  Witness-Appraiser 
seems  to  melt  into  the  CulturahMissionary'  fired  with  the  zeal  to  want  to 
dp  something.  The  world  seems  clearly  divided  into  two:  those  who  have 
similar  collections  of  knowledge  and  confidence  about  a certain 
something,  and  those  who  do  not.  It  seems  as  clear  as  saying  a 
haye-culture  and  a have-not  culture  complete  with  values,  behaviors  and 
attitudes. 

Eventually,  so  complete  is  this  dichotomy  of  'cultures'  that  individual 
differentiations  blur  as  all  others  are  seen  as  being  alike.  Such  a 
judgemental  sweeping  up  of  other  individuals  (or  things)  into  one 
indistinguishable  mass,  I have  named  as  Clustar-Judgamont. 

,P!!?cisely.  the  intertwining  of  the  essential  themes  of 
Cultural-Missionary  and  Cluster-Judgement  encompass  these  aspects: 

1.  a clear  sense  of  differentiation  between  one's  own  culture  and  that  of 
others  (thing  or  group  of  things); 

2.  the  conviction  of  the  rightness  of  one's  own  culture: 

3.  the  two-fold  capacity  which  enables  one  to  see  no  fault  with  one’s  own 
culture,  and  thus  its  appropriateness  for  all  others  lacking  it;  and  at 
the  same  time  one’s  unquestioned  assumption  that  others  need  or  want 
this  right  away  ; 

4.  the  conviction  that  those  who  do  not  share  one’s  own  culture  (or  thing) 
really  have  nothing,  so  better-with-mine-than-with-nothing-at-all; 

5.  an  overpowering  charitable  desire  to  share  one’s  culture  with  others 
less  fortunate  (or  impose?). 

Dewey  does  not  use  this  terminology  of  Cultural-Missionary  or 
Cluster-Judgement,  but  ho  has  strong  words  to  say  about  the  essential 
narrowness  of  vision  and  dogmatism  and  even  authoritarianism  that  they 
depict.  In  particular,  ho  rails  against  the  authoritarian  and  superior 
teacher,  the  incessant  demand  for  letter-perfect  memorizing  and 
subsequent  reciting,  the  use  of  ready-made  (and  unquestioned)  definitions, 
and  the  deadly  effect  of  routines  upon  the  intellect  (Dewey,  1933:58-64). 

...verbal  and  mechanical  memory... versus  judicious  memory;  the 
latter  seizes  the  bearings  of  what  is  retained  and  recalled;  it  can 
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therefore  use  the  material  in  new  situations  where  verbal 
memory  would  be  at  a complete  loss  (Dewey,  1933:79). 

But  in  themselves  these  definitions  are  second-hand  and 
conventional;  there  is  danger  that  instead  of  inciting  one  to 
effort  after  persona!  experience  that  will  exemplify  and  verify 
them,  they  will  be  accepted  on  authority  for  direct  observation 
and  experiment  (Dev/ey.  1933:162). 

The  cumulated  behaviors  are  present  throughout  the  process,  yet  give  way 
to  the  dominance  of  certain  behavior  that  presses  tne  shift  into  the  next 

Chase  or  essential  theme.  Seduction  may  now,  for  example,  emerge  more 
oldly  and  flirtatiously  than  before.  The  essential  themes  of 

Cultural-Missionary  (or  authoritarian  teacher)  and  Cluster-Judge.nent 
(students  are  ignorant  alike),  even  tnough  the  bearers  of  negative  traits, 
have  served  both  to  increase  self-knowledge  and  to  bring  the  individual 
closer  to  the  Interest.  As  Interest  and  Curiosity  intensify.  Seduction  may 
actually  originate  (or  increase)  from  within  the  individual's  own 
daydreaming  and  imagination  that  serves  to  expand  the  Interest  (and  the 
believed  enticements)  beyond  reality. 

The  ballooning  qualities  of  all-knowing  confidence,  the  embellished 
self-conceived  image  of  reality,  together  with  "thinking  it  is  what  you 
want  and  believing  you  can  get  it"-all  based  only  on  superficial 
observation  and  superficial  reflection  (Reflective  Pause),  push  one  into 
the  essential  theme  of  Living^the-life-of. 

Living-the-life-of  represents  the  ultimate  expression  of  believed 
familiarity  with  the  Interest.  (Margaret  Lawrence,  the  great  Canadian 
novelist  told  the  story  of  the  brain  surgeon  who,  after  telling  her  that  he 
enjoyed  one  of  her  recent  novels,  remarked,  "When  I retire,  I think  I will 
write  novels*.  To  which  Lawrence  remarked  wryly,  "Ves.  and  I will  become 
a brain  surgeon!")  Participating  "like  the  natives",  seemingly  accepting 
and  accepted,  this  theme  represents  comfort  without  present  commitment, 
ongoing  concern  or  even  any  past  rootedness.  It  provides  (like  the  entire 
phase  of  Acting)  a means  to  appear  to  be  really  a part  of  what  is  going  on, 
to  be  fully  participating/experiencing  not  only  to  oneself  but  usually  to 
others,  but  without  any  responsibility,  commitment  or  connectedness:  in 

short— without  becoming  involved.  In  other  writings  (Barer-Stein,  1985; 
1987)  I have  used  the  analogy  of  the  entire  phase  of  Acting  as  a talented 
actor  upon  a stage,  or  better,  as  a potted  tree  whose  presence  adds  a 
decorative  note  to  the  scene,  but  upon  removal  leaves  no  trace. 

Intermittent  Reflections 

Throughout  the  learning  process  depicted  so  far.  the  subtle  shifts  in 
behavior  and  the  exhuming  of  the  essential  themes  within  (all  from  the 
crosscultural  experiences  of  one  ESL  teacher),  became  apparent  through 
the  persistence  of  two  questions: 
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1.  what  is  the  individual  really  doing? 

2.  what  differing  behavior  marks  each  shift? 

Being  Aware.  Observing  and  Acting  are  common  behaviors  in  everyday  life. 
Some  of  the  essential  themes  may  be  enlightening  but  overall  there  is  a 
familiar  ring.  But  that  is  precisely  the  point  that  must  not  be  overlooked. 
For  what  I have  done  here  is  simply  to  "halt  to  re-examine  (meticulously) 
what  is  really  very  ordinary".  It  is  in  the  examir.ation  of  the  ordinary  in 
our  everyday  life-that  which  makes  it  what  it  is-that  we  can  hope  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  that  everyday  life  in  which  each  of  us  is 
immersed:®  our  cultural  matrix. 

A!!  of  these  phases  are  characterised  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  by 
passivity,  distancing  from  Interest,  willing  acceptance  of  superficiality 
(even  its  cultivation  in  terms  of  outward  gestures  and  behaviors, 
aopearances).  and  the  misconception  that  the  Reflective  Pause  is 
synonymous  with  reflective  thinking.  At  the  very  core  of  these  first  three 
phases  is  the  soporific  passivity  that  unquestioningly  seeks  and  accepts 
authority,  dogma  and  even  routine  and  ritual;  in  fact  the  opposites,  shared 
responsibility,  flexibility  and  a questioning  stance,  are  considered  to  be 
disquieting.  ("Just  tell  me  what  you  want  me  to  do...")  Heidegger 
(1962:163-168)  speaks  of  this  quality  of  "ayerageness"  almost  as  of  an 
all-pervasive  and  oppressive  blanket  of  inertia  militating  against  any 
spark  of  Curiosity  in  the  individual.  Dewey  (1933:194)  clearly  depicts  this 
phenomenon  as  well: 

Certain  men  or  classes  of  men  come  to  be  the  accepted  guardians 
and  tramsitters-instructors-of  established  doctrines.  To 
question  the  beliefs  is  to  question  their  authority:  to  accept  the 
beliefs  is  evidence  of  loyalty  to  the  powers  that  bo:  a proof  of 
good  citizenship.  Passivity  docility,  acquiescence  come  to  be 
primal  intellectual  virtues.  Facts  and  events  providing  novelty 
and  variety  are  slighted  or  sheared  down  till  they  fit  into  the 
procrustrean  bed  of  habitual  belief.  Inquiry  and  doubt  ar." 
silenced  by  citation  of  'aws  or  a multitude  of  miscellaneous  and 
unsifted  cases.  This  attitude  of  mind  generates  a dislike  of 
change  and  the  resulting  aversion  to  novelty  is  fatal  to  progress. 

What  will  not  fit  into  the  established  canon  is  outlawed:  men 
who  make  new  discoveries  are  objects  of  suspicion  and  even 
persecution.  Beliefs  that  perhaps  were  originally  the  products  of 
originality  and  careful  observation  are  stereotyped  i'"~  xed 
traditions  and  semi  sacred  dogmas,  accepted  simp 
authority  and  are  mixed  with  fantastic  conceptions  tha: 
to  have  won  the  acceptance  of  the  authorities,  (italics  miney 

Initially  I had  mentioned  that  it  was  possible  to  remain  in  one  P^asp. 
Acting  seems  to  be  the  most  comfortable,  requiring  the  least  effort  (I'hie 
effort  past  the  initial  ones)  and  seeming  to  yielcf  the  most  in  outward 
appearance  of  participating/experiencing.  (This  calls  into  question  the 
enormous  research  efforts  in  adult  education  directed  towards  studying 
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'adult  particioation'  (Courtney,  1981),  especially  since  these  were  largely 
conducted  as  scientific  observations.)  As  "average*'  and  as  "public"  as 
this  phase  has  been  described,  it  exemplifies  the  self-ness  of  the  first 
three  phases  all  together:  being  self-satisfied  with  brevity, 

superficiality,  unwilling  to  expend  great  effort.  Any  surge  of  Curiosity  to 
be  different  or  to  do  different  things  is  readily  suppressed  with  the 
assertion  that  'nothing  is  really  new'  or  with  'everyone  knows  that'.  Over 
all,  the  self-conceived  image  of  reality  is  easier  than  tno  effort  to 
confront  or  understand  the  true  reality-or  the  authentic  self. 

To  shift  from  comfortable  security  and  familiarity  deliberately  into 
something  that  is  none  of  these  things,  is  difficult.  It  means  a change.  It 
is  a voluntary  choice  to  move  toward  and  into  the  unknown;  a position 
always  clouded  with  anxiety  if  not  fear.  Above  all,  to  make  a conscious 
choice  to  shift  away  and  out  of  the  familiar  into  (or  close  to)  the 
unfamiliar  is  an  implicit  if  not  explicit  willingness  to  accept  the 
possibility  of  change. 

The  commonality  of  the  first,  three  phases  share  the  special  quality  of 
togetherness  that  resides  in  'averageness'  and  in  mediocrity.  Never  to 
aspire  to  be  different,  to  do  differently,  or  to  think  differently,  at  least 
assures  one  of  a company  of  equals  and  the  security  of  sameness.  Dewey 
(1933:238)  expresses  it  like  this: 

...to  get  and  give  cor.'ect  answers,  to  follow  prescribed  formulae 
of  analysis,  the  pupil's  attitude  becomes  mechanical  rather  than 
thoughtful:  verbal  memorizing  is  substituted  for  inquiry  into  the 
meaning  of  things,  (italics  mine) 

And  it  was  Dewey  who  emphasized  that  "Learning  in  the  proper  sense  is 
not  learning  things,  but  the  meaning  of  things"  (Dewey.  1933:236-7),  and 
stated  further  that: 

...ability  to  repeat  catch-phrases,  cant  terms,  familiar 
propositions,  gives  the  conceit  of  learning  and  coats  the  mind 
with  a varnish  that  waterproofs  it  to  new  ideas,  (italics  mine) 

Phase  IV:  Confronting 

it  is  possible  that  even  the  comfortable  individual,  long  a resident  in  the 
Acting  phase  of  any  particular  Interest,  momentarily  driven  by  a surge  of 
Curiosity  and  perhaps  Seduction,  may  move  forward  to  the  Confronting 
phase.  Commonly,  'confronting'  is  taken  to  imply  conflict.  Its  essential 

meaning,  however,  is  a coming  face  to  face.  This  expresses  exactly  the 
closeness  and  the  sudden  silent  realisation  that  occurs  when  two  entities 
face  and  thus  really  see  each  other  for  the  first  time  (of  course  it  is 
possible  that  recognition  may  occur).  Face  to  face  and  in  this  fullness  of 
direct  close  attention  is  what  I mean  by  Confronting. 
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But  what  has  happened  here  that  has  not  happened  previously?  What  can 
draw  one  from  complacency  to  the  anxiety  of  unfamiliarity? 

Faced  with  something  or  someone  unfamiliar,  quite  inexplicably  the 
application  of  familiar  well-used  'tools',  (the  Reflective  Pause)  does  not 
yield  meaning.  The  explaining  tools  don't  work:  a hammer  will  not  turn  a 
screw.  This  fact  of  'not-working'  alone  may  precipitate  wide-eyed 
Confronting  and  even  increase  Curiosity.  It  is  jarring,  startling.  Nor  is 
this  unusual,  for  others  have  noted  in  some  way  that  perplexity,  doubt, 
confusion,  the  unexpected-each  stimulate  focused  attention  and 
subsequent  reflection.  Gadamer  (1975:237)  speaks  of  this  as  the 
"experience  of  being  brought  up  short":  Mezirow  (1981)  has  named  such  an 
experience  "a  discordant  experience":  Dewey  (1933:13)  speaks  of 

"whatever.. .perplexes  and  challenges  the  mind  so  that  it  makes  belief  at  all 
uncertain...  . 

The  abrupt  confronting  of  difference  or  the  unfamiliar  is  not  always  an 
externality,  it  may  be  the  discovery  of  the  unfamiliar  in  one's  self  rather 
than  in  one's  everyday  life.  Either  way,  this  can  be  devastating  when 
Living-the-life-of  has  become  believable  and  entrenched.  The  security 
erected  on  the  shifting  sands  of  superficiality  topples  when  faced  with 
the  deeply-rooted  unfamiliarity  that  has  now  emerged  from  the  depths  of 
Submerged  Knowledge.* 

As  at  every  point  of  a shift  in  behavior,  the  individual  has  a choice: 

1.  to  choose  to  be  passive:  to  ignore  the  Confrontation  or  at  least  to  meet 
and  pass  in  a way  that  expresses  no  apparent  reaction  or  forward 
movement: 

2.  to  choose  to  engage  in  conflict:  to  engage  in  verbal  or  physical  battle 
(including  the  subterfuges  of  battle  such  as  distraction  and  surprise 
attacks)  in  the  hope  of  winning  one's  way  through  strategy  to  prove 
that  there  really  is  not  a differing  way  or  thing: 

3.  to  choose  to  withdraw:  usually  implying  a retreat  from  this  source  of 

anxiety  into  oneself,  one's  past  familiar  world:  and  may  also  represent 
a halt  to  forward  progression. 

In  the  work  from  which  the  account  of  this  learning  process  has  been  taken 
(Barer-Stein.  1987),  I have  compared  this  whole  phase  of  Confronting  with 
the  possible  interplay  of  its  choices,  to  the  behavior  of  a cat  suddenly 
confronting  the  twitching  end  of  his  tail  as  though  it  were  a quarry  to  be 
stalked  and  caught.  Round  and  round  it  goes,  to  no  avail:  a pause  and  then 
it  tries  the  alternate  direction.  Suddenly  bored  with  this  useless 
exercise,  it  seems  to  abruptly  notice  something  much  more  important  and 
stalks  haughtily  off,  tail  in  the  air. 

The  individual  engaged  in  this  interplay  of  choices  (now  trying  one  and  now 
the  other)  is  actually  playing  the  cat  game.  The  pretence  of  distraction  is 
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easier  than  closely  examining  the  reality  that  the  tail  is  part  of  oneself, 
one's  daily  life,  one’s  culture.  It  is  worthy  of  close  scrutiny. 

How  frequently  the  matter  of  choice  is  presented  as  an  absolutely  random 
or  arbitrary  movement,  yet  the  choice  of  a choice  is  not  at  all  arbitrary. 
The  initial  entry  into  any  AwarenesS'ONnterest  represents  but  one  of 
countless  possibilities  of  Interests  each  linked  with  the  other  by  virtue  of 
their  emergence  from  one  and  the  same  ground:  the  individual's  cultural 
matrix.  Elsewhere  1 have  explained  this  in  detail  (Barer-Stein,  1985, 
1987):  suffice  it  here  to  recall  that  while  there  are  many  ways  of 
considering  the  meaning  of  culture  itself.  I have  come  to  my  own 
expression  (1985:2): 

...culture  is  expressive  of  the  many  unique  ways  in  which 
individuals  group  together,  compose,  understand  and  live  their 
daily  lives  and  in  so  doing,  transmit  a way  of  daily  living  to 
others. 

Such  a means  of  expressing  culture  permits  the  possibility  of  its  including 
socio-economic  status,  gender,  age,  profession,  and  so  on,  even  to  being 
considered  as  a series  of  sub-cultures,  each  augmenting  the  individual's 
identity  and  connectedness.  In  this  way  each  person  is  a conglomerate  yet 
unique  composition  of  the  sum  of  culture  and  sub-cultures  without  which 
the  individual  could  not  be  that  which  he/she  is.  One’s  world  is  viewed 
through  the  glass  of  this  lifelong  implantation  of  values,  beliefs  and 
attitudes;  reality  is  made  sense  of,  and  language  and  behavior  shape  its 
expression.  ' In  this  way,  through  verbal  and  non-verbal  transmission 
enveloped  in  the  primal  need  to  Belong,  the  expression  of  cultural  norms 
jjecomes  the  'stuff  of  learning.  Montagu  (1968)  emphasizes  that  cultural 
identity  is  not  inherited  but  is  learned.  It  is  also  dynamic  and  continually 
evolving  with  the  human  experiences  that  it  exemplifies.  From  this  deeply 
imbedded  cultural  matrix  does  Interest  emerge  and  ignite  that  flicker  of 
initial  attention. 

Dewey,  too,  reflects  on  the  links  between  experiences,  and  in  many 
instances  in  his  1933  book,  purportedly  directed  to  teachers  of  children- 
about  children-he  refers  to  adults: 

...the  carrying  over  of  skill  and  understanding  from  one 
experience  to  another  is  dependent  on  the  existence  of  like 
elements  in  both  experiences  (p.  67). 

And  more  to  the  point: 

Adults  normally  carry  on  some  occupation,  profession,  pursuit 
and  this  furnishes  the  stabilizing  axis  about  which  their 
knowledge,  their  beliefs  and  their  habits  of  reaching  and  testing 
conclusions  are  organized  (p.  49). 
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Accompanying  choice,  as  close  companions  on  all  occasions,  are  questions. 
The  matter  of  choice  itself  implies  an  implicit  question.  Figure  No.  2 
offers  another  way  of  seeing  the  learning  process,  as  well  as  the 
educative  process,  in  terms  of  a series  of  sucn  questions. 

Figure  No.  2:  Characterletle  Questioning  Within  the  Phases 

Phase  Dominant  Question 

I Being  Aware  *What  is  this?* 

II  Observing  “How  does  this  compare  with 

what  I know?" 

III  Acting  "Shall  I try  it  out?" 

IV  Confronting  "Do  I know  this?" 

"Do  I want  to?" 

V Involving  'How  did  this  come  to  be?" 

"What  are  the  possibilities?" 

"Which  make  sense?" 

‘What  is  the  relevant  meaning 
for  me?" 

Paradox  *l  understand  this —what  else 

of  (awareness-of-interest)  is  there?" 

Involvement 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  "Learning  as  a Process  of  Experiencing  the 
Unfamiliar".  Studies  in  the  Education  of  Adults,  U.K.:  N.I.A.C.E.  Oct.  1987. 

Phase  V:  Involving 

With  the  Curiosity-driven  questioning  of  "How  did  this  come  to  be?,  the 
individual  has  side-stepped  the  cat  game  and  catapulted  immediately  into 
Involving.  To  ask  how  something  different  and  unfamiliar  carrie  to  be  that 
which  is,  to  ask  such  a question  that  can  only  find  answer  in  the  pee  irig 
away  of  layers  of  meaning  until  the  innermost  essential  quality  is  laid 
bare,  is  to  show  an  openness  to  that  fourth  choice  that  lies  beyond 
passivity,  conflict,  and  withdrawal,  that  is; 

...to  choose  to  engage  in  the  Sh'ma-that  process  through  which 
Submerged  Knowledge  may  be  disclosed  in  order  to  make  possible 
the  discovery  of  personally  relevant  meaning.  This  fpur-fold 
behavior  encompasses:  hearing/listening,  reflecting/heeding. 

This  "deeply  burrowing  inward  reflection"  (Barer-Stein,  1985),  so  like  the 
careful  exhuming  of  the  field  archeologist,  removing  and  sifting  layer 
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after  layer,  also  shares  the  archeologist’s  inability  to  predict  the  outcome. 
The  archeolog  st  seeks  hidden  treasures  from  the  past,  the  Involvino 
individual  seeKS  understanding,  and  its  special  place  together  with  all 
other  personally  relevant  meanings. 

Figure  No.  3:  The  Sequential  intensifying  of  Behaviors 

Phase  Qualities  of  Behavior 


1 

I Being  Aware  Passivity 

II  Observing 


2 

Superficiality 


3 


Seeing 

1 


4 

Distance 


5 

Reflective 

Pause 


III  Acting 

IV  Confronting 

V Involving 


Activity 


Knowing 

^ 

Internality  Understanding  Proximity  Sh'ma 

(Internalising) 


Also:  -from  'easily  removed'  to  'rootedness' 

•from  'minimal  information  to  profound  information 
•increasing  accumulation  of  the  'thing' 

-increasing  interest  of  the  'thing' 


Reprinted  with  permission  N.I.A.C.E.  Studies  in  the  Education  of  Adults.  Oct.  1987. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  Figure  No.  3 is  the  distinction 
between  'knowing'  and  'understanding'.  For  educators  such  distinction  is 
crucial.  Dewey  (1933:148)  noted: 


It  is  assumed  too  frequently  that  subject  matter  is  understood 
when  it  has  been  stored  in  memory  and  can  be  reproduced  on 
demand.  The  net  outcome  of  our  discussion  is  that  nothing  is 
really  known  except  insofar  as  it  is  understood,  (italics  mine) 


To  emphasize  this  difference  between  'knowing'  and  'understanding',  and  to 
pursue  Dewey’s  thoughts  above,  one  can  imagine  the  "subject  matter  stored 
m memory"  as  so  many  books  stored  on  a shelf:  we  rnay  know  where  to 
find  them  and  even  something  of  what  is  written  within,  but  we  ^9^ 
really  understand  their  content  until  we  have  reflectively  grasped  their 
expressed  meaning  in  our  own  everyday  life. 

To  move  from  Acting  (knowing)  into  Involving  (understanding)  can  only  be 
achieved  through  the  Sh’ma.  taken  from  the  Hebrew  word  shema  which 
means  'to  hear^^but  which  also  commonly  implies  to 

the  central  prayer  of  Judaism,  The  Shema  (Hertz,  1972.920-924),  the 
Sh’ma  is  not  a body  of  knowledge  to  be  learned  nor  even  a method  to  he 
memorized.  It  encompasses  a broad  grasp  of  reflective  thinking  that 
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includes  what  is  necessary  to  come  to  that  thinking,  what  may  be  involved 
within  the  thinking  itself,  and  its  outcomes.  It  is  most  akin  to 
phenomenological  thinking’®  that  seeks  to  unfold  and  to  exhume  and 
disclose  meanings  and  possibilities  of  meanings.  Its  ways  are  groping, 
angular,  circular  and  even  looping  back  and  forth.  Since  the  act  of  thinking 
transcends  any  depicted  methodology”,  such  reflective  thinking 
transcends  any  methodological  limitations  and  must  also  be  as  uniquely 
engaged  in  and  enacted  upon,  as  the  individual  doing  it.  Because  my  use  of 
this  term,  Sh'ma,  is  intended  to  embody  the  totality  of  such  an  individual 
process,  it  can  only  be  explicated  in  broad  brush  stroKes  as:  hearing/ 

listening,  reflecting/heeding: 

1.  the  hearing  represents  the  awareness  and  immediate  recognition  of 
what  is  heard’ pressed  forward  by  the  intensity  of  Curiosity  and 
likely  past  experience  of  the  enticement  of  such  knowing; 

2.  the  listening  represents  the  close  attentiveness  of  a dialogue  with  the 
thing:  an  opening  of  oneself,  a willingness  to  see  differently’®; 

3.  the  reflecting  represents  on  the  one  hand  a playful  freeing  of  the  mind 
to  imagine,  to  project,  but  also  to  collect  from  Surface  and  Submerged 
Knowledge’*,  from  comparisons  and  inferences  a display  of  all  possible 
possibilities.  Then  begins  the  'trying  out'  to  see  which  fits  best  and 
"makes  no  sense  to  doubt"  (Blum,  1970).  Such  reflecting  continually 
moves  fonivard  and  loops  back  with  the  questioning  of 

How  did  this  come  to  be? 

What  possibilities  made  this  possible? 

Which  possibilities  make  sense? 

In  this  context:  Which  is  relevant  for  me? 

4.  the  heeding  represents  the  new-found  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  the  thing  and  the  consequent  vigilance  for  its  appearance,  care  and 
use.  It  represents  the  now  effortless  movement  to  embrace  and 
enclose  the  'thing'  precisely  because  of  the  effort  of  discovering  its 
meaningful  place  for  the  self. 

Within  itself,  the  Sh'ma  represents  and  reflects  the  larger  PROCESS  OF 
LEARNING  AS  A PROCESS  OF  EXPERIENCING  THE  UNFAMFlIAR  in  the  phases  it 
shifts  through  of  Being  Aware,  Observing,  Acting,  and  Confronting 
embraced  with  Involving  in  the  Sh'ma.  Confronting  tne  unfamiliar  with  a 
confident  shift  to  Sh'ma,  and  thus  to  Involving,  forms  the  central  point  of 
the  entire  process  of  learning. 

For  Dewey,  reflective  thinking  in  some  form  is  also  central  and  essential 
to  the  educative  process  he  is  encouraging  teachers  of  children  to 
understand  (Dewey,  1933).  From  his  title  How  We  Think,  to  his  many 
explanations  of  reflective  thinking,  he,  too,  stresses  the  necessity  of 
"unconstrained  mental  play  in  the  early  stages  of  acquaintance  with  a 
subject"  and  the  alternation  of  "projection  and  reflection"  (without 
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recognising  that  projection  is  an  aspect  of  reflection)  and  even  "random 
experimenting"  (Dewey,  1933:282)  as  the  beginning  of  "thinking".  Two 
techniques  within  reflective  thinking  are  particularly  stressed  by  Dewey: 

1.  Inference  is  the  process  of  arriving  at  an  idea  of  what  is 
absent  on  the  basis  of  what  is  at  hand...  Inference  involves  a 
leap.. .a  jump  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  (p.  95). 

Inference  relates  to  what  is  possible  rather  than  to  what  is 
actual.  It  proceeds  by  anticipation,  supposition,  conjecture, 
imagination  (p.  104). 

2.  Abstracting  gets  the  mind  emancipated  from  conspicuous 
familiar  traits  that  hold  it  fixed  by  their  very  familiarity. 
Thereby  it  acquires  the  ability  to  dig  underneath  the  already 
known  to  some  unfamiliar  property  or  relation  that  is 
intellectually  more  significant  because  it  makes  possible  a 
more  extensive  reference  (p.  201).  (italics  mine) 

Dewey  alludes  to  what  I have  previously  depicted  (Barer-Stein,  1985, 
1987)  as  Surface  and  Submerged  Knowledge.  In  another  part  of  his  1933 
book  he  even  refers  to  the  five  phases  or  aspects  of  reflective  thought  as: 
suggestions,  intellectualizations,  hypotheses  or  ideas,  mental  elaboration 
of  those  and  finally  testing  by  overt  or  imaginative  action  (p.  107). 
Finally,  to  emphasize  the  centrality  and  the  crucial  quality  of  reflective 
thinking  to  the  educative  process  of  children,  Dewey  himself  has  italicized 
this  section: 

The  function  of  reflective  thought  is  therefore,  to  transform  a 
situation  in  which  there  is  experienced  obscurity,  doubt, 
conflict,  disturbance  of  some  sort,  into  a situation  that  is  clear, 
coherent,  settled,  harmonious  (p.  100). 

It  seems  that  within  one  sentence,  Dewey  has  anticipated  and  almost 
described  the  process  of  learning  that  I would  observe  fifty-two  years 
later.  In  one  articulate  expression,  he  has  condensed  Confronting  and 
Involving,  the  central  aspects  of  the  learning  process-yet  he  is  speaking 
of  an  educative  process. 

To  continue  the  analogy  of  the  tree  that  I presented  to  clarify  the  notion  of 
Acting,  it  could  be  said  that  Involving  is  represented  by  a deliberately 
planted  tree  with  its  spreading  roots  burrowing  into  clinging  and 
nourishing  soil.  Those  intertwining  roots  and  soil  represent  a reciprocal 
connectedness  from  which  extrication  would  prove  wrenching,  even 
damaging.  Furthermore,  Involving  is  a willful  shift,  not  just  towards 
something  but  actually  becoming  one  with  the  thing  itself,  the  movement 
in  itself  connoting  willing,  inextricable,  and  meaningful  connectedness 
(Barer-Stein,  1985,  1987). 
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Dewey,  too,  had  a strong  notion  of  this  sense  of  oneness,  completion  when 
he  wrote: 

To  experience  a thing  fully  is  in  familiar  phrase  to  get  a 
'realizing  sense  of  it';. ..to  have  it  come  home  to  one,  to  have  it 
take  possession.. .Barriers  and  obstructions  that  have  previously 
come  oetween  the  mind  and  some  object,  truth  or  situation,  fall 
away.  The  mind  and  subject  seem  to  come  together  and  unite. 

This  is  the  state  of  affairs  that  is  designated  by  the  word 
'appreciation'.. .experienced  with  a heightened  intensity  of  value 
(1933:277). 

The  Paradox  of  Involving 

I have  attempted,  in  Figure  No.  1,  to  show  that  the  Paradox  of  Involving  is 
not  another  phase,  but  a phenomenon  that  commonly  occurs  with  the 
entrenchment  of  the  Awareness-of-lnterest  into  the  deeply  worn  ruts  of 
understanding.  The  more  deeply  the  Involving  becomes,  the  more  has  the 
Interest  now  become  internalized  as  an  inextricable  part  of  oneself,  and 
the  more  insiduously  it  threads  its  way  within  the  common,  habitual  daily 
activities  of  the  individual. 

This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  to  be  truly  Involved  would  be  to  be  able  to 
take  something  for  granted,  or  to  say,  the  better  you  know  something  the 
less  you  are  aware  of  knowing  it.  Seldom  really  noticed,  it  is  this  growing 
familiarity  with  which  the  final  phase  of  Involving  is  gradually  tipped  and 
then  tilted  towards  a new  Awareness-of-lnterest. 

And  in  1933,  Dewey  was  saying: 

It  is  significant  that  one  meaning  of  the  term  'understand'  is 
something  so  thoroughly  mastered,  so  completely  agreed  upon  as 
to  be  assumed:  that  is  to  say,  something  taken  as  a matter  of 
course  without  explicit  statement.  The  familiar  "it  goes  without 
saying"  means  "it  is  understood"  (p.  280). 

And  was  this  another  way  to  describe  learning  itself? 

There  is  no  end  to  this  spiral  process:  foreign  subject  matter 

transformed  through  thinking  into  a familiar  possession 
becomes  a resource  for  judging  and  assimilating  additional 
foreign  matter  (Dewey,  1933:291). 

Or  was  Dewey  anticipating  the  movement  towards  "Lifelong  Learning"? 
The  striking  congruency  between  the  various  aspects  of  the  learning 
process  ana  what  Dewey  has  explicated  as  an  "educative  process"  leaves 
little  room  for  argument  that  each  process  not  only  validates  the  other, 
but  enhances  the  meaning  of  teaching  as  "guiding  learning."  The 
congruency  of  these  two  processes  and  the  centrality  of  reflective 
thinking  in  each  is  further  emphasized  in  Figure  No.  4. 
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Rgurt  No.  4:  Explications  of  Laaming  Procaaa  Compared  with  Dewey's 
Explications  of  Educative  Process 


LEARNING  PROCESS 

1.  Being  Aware: 

‘Something  here  is  different* 

Reflective  Pause: 

• Collecting  ) 

- Questioning)  Superficial.  Brief 

- Comparing ) 

Occurs  When: 

1 . Something  is  different  or  unfamiiial 

2.  Some  aspect  of  the  familiar  seems  different 

3.  Deliberate  effort  to  reflect:  "halt  to 
examine  the  ordinary* 

Essential  Themes: 

Awaroness-of-lnterest: 

- the  glance  or  pause  that  denotes  "something 
different  or  unfamiliar* 

Curiosity: 

• a desire/need  to  know  more  (anticipation, 
excitement,  suspense) 

Seduction: 

• the  bait:  what  you  think  you  want  and 
hope  you  can  get 

II.  Observing: 

"just  looking" 

Spectator:  Distant  sustained  awareness 
Sightseer:  With  purpose  of  focusing  and  seeking 
out  interest 

III.  Acting  ImThe^cene): 

"entry  into  the  scene  of  interest* 

Witness-Appraiser:  busy  with  many 
"reflective  pauses",  collecting,  questioning, 
comparing  (superficiai,  brieO 

Cultural-Missionary:  "the  zeal  to  want  to  do 
something-and  belief  in  self  as  best* 

Cluster-Judgement:  "inability  to  differentiate 
individuals  from  groups,  parts  from  whole* 


Uving-The-Ufe-Of:  Accepting  & Accepted 
"ultimate  expression  of  believed  familiarity* 


EDUCATIVE  PROCESS 

"As  long  as  an  activity  glides  smoothly,  there  is 
no  call  for  reflection*  (14) 

The  familiar  and  the  near  do  not  excite*(289) 

"We  do  not  attend  to  the  old,  or  consciously 
mind  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed*  (289) 

"Reflection  begins  with  significance, 
expectations  of  characteristic  behaviours,  a 
filtering  process  of  selection  of  meanings...he 
tries  to  apply  in  every  new  experience 
whatever  result  of  his  old  experience  will  help 
him  understand  and  deal  with  iT  (156) 

"all  persons  have  a natural  desire-akin  to 
curiosity-  ...for  a fuller  and  wider 
kfwwle^e*  (248) 

(aware  • acquaintance) 


"observation  is  impelled  by  sympathetic 
interest  in  extending  acquaintance*  (249) 


"accepted  on  authority  as  substitutes  for  direct 
observation  and  experiment" 

"but  only  Information  acquired  by  thinking  can 
be  put  to  logical  use*  (64) 

"external  standards  manifests  itself  in  the 
importance  attached  to  the  right  answer'  (66) 

"passivity  of  mind"  (261 ) 

"habitual  belier  (194) 

"accepted  simply  and  solely  on  authority* 
(194) 
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BEING  AWARE  ) *pubOc-ness.  average* 
OBSERVING  ) -Acceptance  of  Authority 
ACTING  ) -Passive 

-Accept  Dogma,  Ritual, 
Routine 

*whatever  requires  little  effort  or  reflection* 
*quantity  more  important  than  quality,  depth* 

IV.  Confronting: 

*as  a coming  face  to  face* 

Occurs  When: 

*this  unfamiliar  thing  will  not  yield  meaning 
through  the  (superficial)  Reflective  Pause* 
Choices: 

1.  Passive 

2.  Conflict 

3.  Withdraw 

*the  'cat-game'  of  distraction  rather  than 
examining  the  reality  that  is  part  of  one's 
life* 

V.  Involving/Understanding: 

*discovery  of  personally  relevant  meaning* 

Choice: 

4.  SH'MA:  understanding,  intemality, 
proximity  to  interest  from  engagement  in: 

HEARINGAJSTENING 

REFLECTING/HEEDING 


Paradox  of  Involving: 

*the  better  you  know  something  the  less  you 
are  aware  of  knowing  it* 

*...threading  its  way  deeply  within  the 
common,  habitual  daily  activities* 


*Passivity  of  mind  dulls  curiosity  and 
generates  mind  wandering*  (261) 


*the  origin  of  thinking  is  perplexity,  doubt, 
confusion*  (15) 

"the  difficulties  of  an  experience  are  to  be 
cherished  as  the  natural  stimuli  to  thinking* 
(87) 

*thinking  begins  with  a disturiiance  to  one's 
equilibrium*  (15) 


*nothing  is  really  known  except  insofa' 
understood"  (100) 

*to  experience  a thing  fully  is  to  have  it  take 
possession...mind  & subject  seem  to  unite 
(277) 

*function  of  reflective  thought  is  to  transform 
obscurity,  doubt,. ..to  a situation  of  coherence, 
darity.  harmony*  (100) 

*projection  & reflection  should  attemate* 

(282) 

*thoughtful  persons  are  heedfur  (76) 

"meaning  of  the  term  'understand'  as  so 
completely  mastered  & agreed  upon  as  to  be 
assumed"-"it  goes  without  saying"  (280) 

"habits  that  introduce  coherence  into  our 
experience  without  our  being  aware  of  their 
operation*  (161) 

TOTALITY  OFTHE  PROCESS: 

"Understanding  of  a subject  or  of  a new  aspect 
of  an  old  subject  must  always  be  through  acts 
of  experier  - 'ig  directly*  (162) 
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Collected  Reflections  and  Possible  Implications  for  Adult 
Educators 


Since  Thomas  (1986)  has  suggested  that  further  glimpses  into  the  "true 
meaning  of  learning"  may  enhance  the  practice  of  adult  educators,  this 
paper  has  attempted  to  provide  such  glimpses  within  the  two  perspectives 
suggested  by  Thomas  (1386):  one  that  is  independent  of  any  educational 

system  (Barer*Stein,  1987)  and  one  that  is  independent  even  of  the 
education  of  adults"-hence  the  chosen  educative  process  as  depicted  by 
Dewey  for  teachers  of  children.  Using  the  framework  of  "Learning  as  a 
Process  of  Experiencing  the  Unfamiliar"  (Barer-Stein.  1985,  1987) 
selected  excerpts  fiom  Dewey's  '*933  work.  How  M'e  Think,  were 
discussed. 

Initially,  this  very  juxtaposition  of  two  philosophically  reflective  works 
seems  to  add  credence  to  Dewey’s  contention  that  "philosophy  should  be 
cultivated  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  men"  because  "philosophy  is  a 
phenomenon  of  human  culture"  (1933:cover).  It  also  seems  to  strengthen 
soeculation  of  a strong  relationship  both  existing  and  necessary  between 
education  fwhat  educators  do)  and  learning  (what  learners  do).  For  as 
Dewey  noted,  the  process  of  educating  children  is  "the  art  of  guiding 
learning"  (1933:266). 

Nor  does  he  leave  any  doubt  as  to  what  that  learning  must  entail: 

There  is  nothing  educative  in  an  activity,  however  agreeable  that 

does  not  lead  the  mind  out  into  now  fields  (p.  217). 

And  finally,  his  memorable  words: 

Learning  is  learning  to  think...  (p.  78). 

Learning  in  the  proper  sense,  is  not  learning  things,  but  the 

meaning  of  things...  (p.  236). 

If  we  concede  that  this  examination  of  two  perspectives  of  learning,  one 
independent  of  education  and  the  other  independent  of  the  education  of 
adults  has  yielded  a further  glimpse  of  learning  itself,  we  still  must  ask, 
"What  does  this  mean  for  adult  educators?"  A relationship  between 
educating  and  learning  has  long  been  a cherished  assumption  that  has  now 
been  shown  to  have  some  basis  in  human  behavior.  If  educating  and 
learning  can  be  seen  as  congruent  processes  that  may  progress  through 
like  phases,  what  can  be  gained  for  the  adult  educator  through 
understanding  these  phases  and  their  essential  themes?  How  might  the 
understanding  of  the  centrality  of  a form  of  reflective  thinking  practically 
affect  the  tasks  within  the  educator's  practice? 

It  is  possible  that  such  understanding  (not  resting  at  a mere  'knowing') 
may  enable  an  adult  educator: 
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I.  to  recognise  the  phase  of  teaching  and  the  phase  of  learning  attained 
ai  any  point  by  both  educator  and  learner; 

to  determine  if  the  learner's  Interest  is  progressing  or  waning; 

3.  to  frequently  introduce  challenges  of  doubt,  perplexity,  unfamiliarity; 

4.  to  support,  encourage  and  guide  the  learner’s  progress  in  a forward 
movement; 

5.  to  oVfer  assurance  to  the  learner  that  each  shift  of  behavior  is  simply 
a part  of  a process; 

6.  to  help  the  learner  reflect  on  their  choices  of  possibilities; 

7.  to  present  information  and  skills  as  incomplete,  unformed,  undefined, 
requiring—demanding—the  reflective  engagement  of  the  learner 
(encouraging  the  explorer  or  detective  approach); 

8.  to  guide  learners  towards  seeking  relevant  meaning  for  themselves,  in 
their  own  contexts  (family,  community,  world); 

9.  to  encourage  projects  and  activities  that  create  links  with  what  is 
l<  '3wn  and  familiar  and  what  may  be  enticingly  explored; 

10.  to  provide  time  for  thought  within  each  project  or  program; 

II.  to  be  open  to  pursuing  related  topics,  relevant  concerns; 

12.  to  retain  a personal  awareness  of  what  it  means  to  be  aware,  to  be 
observing,  to  be  acting,  to  bo  confronting  and  to  be  involving; 

13.  to  recognise  the  role  of  reflective  questioning  (the  'how'  questions) 
towards  understanding  and  appreciating. 

Educators  must  reflectively  question  their  own  tasks  of  planning, 
administering,  marketing  and  teaching.  While  adult  educators  speak  so 
familiarly  of  'needs'  and  'participation',  a vigilant  awareness  of  the  phases 
and  essential  themes  within  a learning  process  as  shown  here,  may  help  to 
develop  a hesitancy  about  both  concepts,  since  each  must  be  continuously 
appraised  in  the  light  of  the  inherent  dynamism  of  all  human  experience. 
Do  I 'need'  today,  this  moment,  what  I expressed  as  a 'need'  yesterday,  a 
month  ago?  Is  there  a possibility  that  mv  'participation'  (a  euphemism  for 
learning?)  waxes  and  wanes  even  as  my  Curiosity? 

The  recognition  by  adult  educators  that  their  own  task  of  educating  others 
may  be  more  effective,  more  efficient,  and  more  exhilarating  if  they 
themselves  could  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  each  group,  each  class, 
each  situation  or  project  or  program,  is  never  quite  the  same  as  the  one 
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before:  there  is  always  at  least  an  element  of  difference,  of 
unfamiliarity-and  therefore  an  entry  into  a process  of  learning  for  the 
educator!  Adc  to  this  that  each  group  of  people  differs  by  virtue  of  the 
unique  individuals  within  each  and  there  arises  added  and  growing 
incentive  for  the  adult  educator  to  confront  each  difference  with  the 
Sh’ma. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  fact  that  a learning  process  as  depicted  herein 
is  grounded  *n  the  everyday  experience  of  an  adult,  whereas  Dewey's 
educative  process  is  intended  for  teachers  of  children.  Can  we  derive  any 
implications  out  of  the  congruency  of  these  two  processes  about  the 
possible  relationship  of  education  and  learning  in  the  everyday  lives- 
within  the  context  of  schooling  and  outside  of  it-of  adults  and  children? 
Dewey's  main  thrust  was  the  singular  aim  of  awakening  the  child's  innate 
Curiosity  and  of  helping  to  guide  and  sustain  it  towards  and  through  a 
reflective  thinking  experience.  Can  we  substitute  'adult'  for  'child , or 
might  we  progress  by  a more  serious  and  practical  application  of  the  term 
'learner'  to  replace  either  adult  or  child? 

Presenting  the  incomplete,  the  unexpected,  avoiding  routine  and  dogma  and 
eschewing  the  temptation  of  control  and  authority,  what  then  remains  for 
the  educator? 

What  remains  is  a clearer  picture  of  what  educating  could  be.  It  could  be 
given  the  willingness  to  risk,  the  willingness  to  be  flexible  and  the 
willingness  to  be  open  to  change  synonymous  fcr  both  educator  and  learner. 
It  could  bo  a collaboration  or  experiences,  ideas,  imaginings,  projections 
and  inferences.  So-called’ * experiential  learning  could  be  a mutual 
experience  of  deciding,  planning  and  doing.  Most  importantly,  regardless 
of  the  subject  at  hand,  each  excursion  into  the  unfamiliar  could  be  a 
reinforcement  and  an  expansion  of  individual  Sh'ma:  a more  intensified 

hearing,  a more  open  listening,  a broader  display  of  possibilities  within 
reflecting,  and  a more  vigilant  and  conscious  heeding. 

Notes 

’The  sources  of  discussion  and  quotations,  and  ali  figures  except  Figure 
No.  4,  are  taken  from  previous  publications: 

Barer-Stein,  Thelma,  "Learning  as  a Process  of  Experiencing  the 
Unfamiliar",  Studies  in  the  Education  of  Adults,  U.K.  N.I.A.C.E.  October 
1987. 

Dewey.  John,  How  We  Think:  A Restatement  of  the  Relation  of 

Reflective  Thinking  to  the  Educative  Process,  Boston:  D.C.  Heath,  1833. 
^The  original  research  detailing  the  grounds  of  the  findings  and  the 
research  approach  are  to  be  found  in  Barer-Stein,  1985. 

^The  listing  of  the  "Universal  Aspects  of  Learning*  are  taken  from  Thomas, 
1983  and  also  quoted  in  Barer-Stein,  1987. 

^See  Barer-Stein,  1985  for  the  detailed  grounds  of  these  findings. 

®The  use  of  the  term  'essential'  in  a phenomenological  work  is  derived 
from  Husserl,  1913.  He  stated  that  what  is  essential  to  a thing  is  "that 
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without  which  the  thing  could  not  be  what  it  is". 

®The  grounds  of  our  experience  in  daily  life  become  the  ’stuff’  of 
investigational  research  in  a phenomenological  work.  No  experimental 
situation  is  contrived,  no  variables  are  deleted  or  limited.  What  attracts 
the  researcher,  what  commands  attention  and  demands  explanation-is 
how  some  matters  dominate  while  others  recede:  it  is  a matter  (as  in 

daily  life)  of  relevance. 

“Throughout  this  work  the  term  ’culture’  is  to  each  individual  as  water  is 
to  each  fish;  we  exist  within  it,  we  are  shaped  by  it  and  we  cannot  live 
without  it.  Used  as  in  ’Cultural-Missionary"  it  refers  to  the  broadest 
possible  interpretation  of  culture. 

®lmmersion  in  culture  (as  in  the  note  7 above)  is  not  a matter  of  choice  or 
selection  it  is  what  we  are  and  what  we  have  emerged  from,  and  it  is 
within  us  and  around  us-our  baggage,  our  identity,  the  sum  total  of  our 
daily  living. 

®My  use  of  Submerged  • nowledge  and  Surface  Knowledge  is  more  detailed 
in  Barer-Stein,  1985  ^nd  19o7.  Briefly,  Surface  Knowledge  is  that 
knowing  of  which  we  are  readily  .iware,  while  Submerged  Knowledge 
refers  to  each  individual's  storehouse  of  knowings  which  requires 
varying  degrees  of  effort  to  exhume  (literally  dig  out  and  bring  to  light) 
order  to  discover  relevant  meaning. 

'^This  description  is  quoted  from  Barer-Stein,  1985:44-45: 

To  think  phenomenologically  is  to  ^orce  aside  the  natural 
reticence  of  thinking  about  wnat  is  not  exposed  and  of  what  has 
not  been  said  (as  well  as  what  has): 

It  is  to  reflect  on  that  which  is  known  and  visible  (Surface 
Knowings)  as  well  as  what  is  not  (Submerged  Knowings); 

And  it  IS  to  call  forth  an  assembly  of  all  possible  facets  of  these 
Surface  and  Submerged  Knowings  for  concentrated  reflection; 

It  is  to  encompass  within  each  act  of  reflecting  an  analytical 
separating  and  then  an  interpretive  reunion  into  new 
possibilities  of  meaning  ’that  it  makes  no  sense  to  doubt’. 

^’The  notion  that  thinking  transcends  method  may  be  easier  to  grasp  when 
we  realise  that  methodology  is  derived  from  reflective  thinking,  and 
similarly  is  improved  or  changed.  Thinking  can  be  directed  or 
temporarily  constrained  by  a methodology,  but  thinkihg  cannot  bo  limited 
to  a particular  way.  (See  also  Gadamer,  1985:25). 

’^See  Heidegger  (1962:206-207)  for  an  elucidat  *-'  of  the  notion  of  hearing 
as  existentially  primary  and  that  what  is  firs  eard  is  readily  identified 
as  the  ’what’  of  hearing.  Whether  or  no*,  i progress  in  this  ’what’ 
dependent  upon  individual  Interest.  I have  felt  that  hearing  seems  to 
draw  a little  more  individual  attention  than  does  ’seeing',  also 
"existentially  primary",  but  which  may  be  more  cursory  than  it  is 
jpossiblo  to  bo  with  a hearing. 

’^From  Barer-Stein  (1985),  the  subject  expresses  openness: 

! think  there  is  a quality  of  the  mind,  a willingness  to  move  into 
a different  way  of  seeing,  a willingness  to  understand  a 
different  point  of  view  at  least  to  entertain  it,  to  listen... 

^‘^See  Note  9 and  10  above. 
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have  used  "so-called"  with  the  intent  to  raise  at  least  a questioning 
eyebrow.  Each  educator  must  ask  him/herself  the  extent  to  which  an 
individual  has  really  had  meaningful  (thoughtful)  participation  in  any 
'learning  experience'.  Who  decided  it  was  needed?  Who  planned  it  and 
organized  it?  Who  actually  did  it?  Who  made  sense  of  it? 
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It  ought  not  to  be  news  to  practicing  adult  educators,  university  arid 
otherwise,  that  the  academic  arms  of  adult  education  are  in  trouble.  While 
relationships  between  the  academic  adult  educators  and  the  practitioners 
have  been  uneven,  to  say  the  least,  nevertheless  what  happens  to  any  other 
area  of  "adult  education*  must  be  of  interest,  if  not  concern,  to  all  other 
areas. 

It  was  in  1958  that  the  first  full-time  Masters  program  in  adult  education 
in  Canada  was  created  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia.  Prior  to  that 
there  had  been  courses  in  adult  education  offered  at  various  Canadian 
universities  for  professional  educators  pursuing  graduate  degrees  in 
education.  Followino  that  development,  full  programs  appeared  at  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  the  University  of  Montreal,  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  University.  Other 
universities  have  offered  work  in  this  area,  providing  for  the  growing 
number  of  individuals  who  found  themselves  in  positions  requiring  some 
"expertise"  with  respect  to  adults  engaged  in  learning.  Two 
characteristics  have  dominated  the  very  rapid  growth  of  the  provision  of 
opportunities  for  individuals  to  study  adult  education  in  Canadian 
universities  since  1958.  First,  the  programs  of  study  have  been  offered  at 
the  graduate  level;  second,  almost  all  of  the  students  have  been  older  than 
the  average  graduate  student,  largely  because  they  had  been  employed  in 
the  practice  of  adult  education  before  they  sought  the  opportunity  to 
improve  their  skills  and  understanding.  While  this  circumstance  reflected 
the  rapidly  increasing  participation  by  adults  in  education  throughout  the 
1960's,  7o’s  and  80’s,  it  also  reflected  the  characteristic  pattern  of  the 
adult  learner,  who  seeks  learning  as  a result  of  current  challenges  and 
problems,  rather  than  as  preparation. 

Both  of  these  aspects  have  presented  an  endemic  problem  for  graduate 
departments  of  adult  education.  They  have  been  caught  between  the 
demands  of  being  vehicles  of  graduate  study  with  an  emphasis  on  pure 
research  and  proper  contribution  to  learned  journals,  and  being 
professional  schools  with  an  emphasis  on  practice  and  contributions  to 
policy  development.  As  long  as  the  "palmy  days"  of  almost  unlimited 
public  financial  support  for  universities  continued  in  Canada,  the 
ambiguities  were  tolerable,  but  when  those  days  ended  and  universities 
were  forced  to  reassess  their  roles  and  function,  the  tolerance 
disappeared. 

There  is  some  considerable  irony  in  these  developments.  While  financial 
support  for  universities  has  declined,  and  the  contribution  to  the  public 
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well-being  of  their  two  functions,  teaching  and  research  in  all  areas,  has 
been  questioned  (at  all  levels,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  formal 
educational  system)  even  in  the  face  of  higher  fees  and  restricted  access, 
adult  participation  in  education  has  grown  rapidly.  Where  this  has  been 
the  case  in  other  areas  of  university  interests  and  contributions,  say,  in 
computer  applications,  resources  have  been  made  available  and 
departments  have  been  created,  but  not  in  adult  education. 

Most  academic  departments  of  adult  education  have  been  intellectual 
sports  (in  the  biological  sense  of  the  word)  of  the  academic  environment 
in  which  they  were  created.  At  O.I.S.E.,  for  example,  there  were  originally 
ten  departments  of  academic  specialization.  Nine  of  those  departments, 
including  Curriculum,  Applied  Psychology,  Sociology,  History  and 
Philosopny,  Special  Education.  Computer  Applications,  Measurement  and 
Evaluation,  Educational  Administration  and  Educational  Planning,  were 
devoted  to  the  education  of  children  and  young  people.  The  tentn,  Adult 
Education,  was  defined  in  terms  of  a totally  different  and,  now,  larger 
population-adult  students/learners-and  was  expected  to  cope,  for  that 
population,  with  all  of  the  specializations  represented  by  all  of  the  other 
departments.  In  short,  it  was  expected  to  be  able  to  reflect,  for  its 

students,  the  history,  philosophy,  sociology,  curriculum  development, 
special  education,  psychology,  and  so  on,  of  the  education  of  adults.  As 
long  as  the  education  of  adults  was  perceived  to  be  a remedial  enterprise, 
dealing  with  those  small  numbeis  who  had  somehow  failed  the 
opportunities  provided  for  all  Canadian  children,  the  ironies  of 
distribution  of  responsibility  went  unnoticed,  except  by  adult  educators. 

Recently,  all  this  has  changed.  Study  after  study  in  Canada  and  elsewhere 
in  the  industrial  world  has  indicated  that  the  population  of  adults  engaged 
in  formal  education,  presumably  needing  the  skills  of  graduates  of 
departments  of  adult  education,  is  not  composed  of  the  failures  of  the 
formal  system,  but  its  successes.  In  addition,  those  same  studies  have 
indicated  that  there  are  increasing  numbers,  whom  the  formal  system  has 
failed  and  who  cannot  survive  equitably  in  Canadian  society  unless  they,  as 
adults,  have  access  to  educational  opportunity  which  they,  as  adults, 
understand.  No  democratic  society,  which  genuinely  wishes  to  survive  as  a 
democratic  society,  can  afford  to  ignore  these  citizens. 

Adult  education  has  come  of  age.  The  consequences  of  this  development 
are  now  making  themselves  felt  on  the  academic  departments. 

There  are  two  separate  consequences.  The  first  is  that  the  dominant 
institutions  of  Canadian  society,  indeed  of  all  industrial  societies,  the  big 
battalions,  have  discovered  the  potential  of  adult  education.  Business, 
health,  the  military,  and  the  clergy,  have  discovered  that  they  cannot 
survive  without  taking  seriously  the  learning  of  their  employees,  clients, 
patients,  and/or  members.  Having  discovered  this,  they  are  not  likely  to 
leave  the  development  of  educational  support  systems  for  adults  to  the 
existing  academic  departments  of  adult  education.  In  short,  adult 
education  is  much  too  important  to  be  left  to  adult  educators.  Already  it 
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is  clear  that  these  various  institutions  are  developing  training  and 
educationai  programs,  at  least  to  the  "masters"  level,  for  adult  educators 
who  will  function  within  them.  The  likelihood  is  that  the  existing 
departments  will  lose  their  most  influential  and  best  endowed  students  in 
masters  ievel  programs  over  the  next  few  years.  They  will  attract  a few 
back  for  doctoral  work,  and  in  those  cases  the  ideological  problems  will  be 
very  stimulating.  What  wiil  be  lost  will  be  a unifying  idea  which  the 
common  academic  experience  of  all  adult  educators  who  have  sought 
academic  education  has  provided  up  until  now,  the  idea  that  it  is  the  adult 
learner  who  is  at  the  center  of  the  enterprise  of  adult  education.  It  is  a 
subtle  idea,  and  a subtle  relationship,  difficult  to  maintain  between 
teacher  and  learner  under  any  circumstances,  and  in  any  context.  But  as 
teachers  of  aduits  are,  in  increasing  numbers,  trained  in  specific 
institutional  contexts,  interests  of  those  institutions  are  likely  to  be 
unquestioned. 

The  second  consequence  is  one  to  which  academic  adult  educators  are  more 
vulnerable,  since  it  comes  from  within  the  academic  estabiishment  itself. 
For  thirty  years,  academic  adult  educators  have  worked,  mostly,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  benign  neglect  from  their  colleagues,  to  establish  adult 
education  as  a respectable  field  of  study  and  teaching.  They  have  not  much 
minded,  in  fact  they  have  enjoyed,  incorporating  ail  the  other 
specializations  in  their  work  because  they  have  been  convinced  that  when 
you  alter  the  educational  equation  by  substituting  an  adult  for  a child, 
everything  else  in  that  equation  changes.  There  has  been  a lot  of  genuine 
learning  taking  place,  among  professors  and  students  alike,  the  Kind  of 
learning  that  universities  are  supposed  to  foster,  and  do,  but  rarely. 

This  preoccupation  has  blinded  most  of  the  academic  adult  educators  to 
some  other  developments.  For  instance,  Canada,  and  the  professional 
educational  faculties,  are  running  out  of  children.  Fewer  children,  despite 
the  arguments  for  increased  resources  for  them  and  their  teachers,  means 
fewer  teachers  to  be  trained.  The  professional  establishment  of  teacher 
trainers  has  been  noticing  that  there  is  a huge  population  of  adult 
learners,  much  larger  than  any  projection  of  the  future  numbers  of 
children,  and-well-a  teacher  is  a teacher.  Existing  faculty  members 
have  genuinely  been  extending  their  interests  to  young  adults— community 
college  students-and  to  others.  However  this  may  have  been  happening 
with  individuals,  university  administrations  have  concluded  that  the 
education  of  adults  is  a normal  and  legitimate  extension  of  the  present 
capacities  of  their  faculties;  usually  without  acknowledging  that  work 
with  adult  learners  requires  different  skills.  As  a result,  individual 
professors,  with  quite  legitimate  skills  ui  the  education  of  children,  have 
been  moved  into  responsibilities  for  educators  of  adults.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  this,  as  long  as  systematic  opportunity  for  these  people  to 
learn  some  of  the  differences  in  working  with  adults  is  in  place.  Adult 
educators  are  committed  to  the  belief  that  edults,  all  adults  including 
university  professors  of  education,  can  learn.  Wo  had  better,  in  tho  next 
few  years,  remember  that  commitment. 
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In  the  case  of  the  departments  of  adult  education  at  the  Universities  of 
British  Columbia  and  Montreal,  the  extension  of  the  interests  of  the  rest 
of  the  faculty  would  appear  to  be  the  case.  A few  years  ago,  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  the  adult  educators  were  moved  into  a 
department  of  Higher,  Administrative  and  Adult  Education.  Subsequently  it 
was  proposed  that  the  adult  education  group,  as  a distinct  group,  be 
eliminated,  and  its  members  distributed  amongst  other  faculty  groupings. 
Students  would  be  able  to  pursue  a program  of  studios  in  adult  education 
only  by  means  of  the  selection  of  courses  and  faculty  members  from 
groups  organized  under  other  rubrics.  So  far  this  proposal  has  not  been 
implemented,  though  there  are  no  guarantees. 

An  argument  can  be  advanced  for  that  sort  of  arrangement,  provided,  and 
only  provided,  that  the  faculty  as  a whole  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  a 
conception  of  continuing  or  life-long  education.  The  interests  of  adults 
must  be  functionally  and  intellectuany  incorporated  in  the  entire  range  of 
study.  That  may  be,  at  present,  too  much  to  hope  for,  but  the  UBC  proposal 
may  also  be  a glimpse  of  the  real  future. 

At  the  University  of  Montreal,  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to 
reorganize  the  facul^,  with  the  Department  of  Androgogie  folded  into  a 
new  grouping,  including  Educational  Administration.  So  far,  this  has  been 
resisted  by  the  androgogie  group,  but  it  is  far  from  sure  that  the 
resistance  will  be  successful. 

At  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  the  issue  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  conflict  between  whether  it  is  a school  of  graduate  or 
professional  study.  After  a review  by  the  Ontario  Council  of  Graduate 
Schools  in  1984-85,  the  Ph.D.  program  was  closed  because  the  faculty 
members  had  not  published  sufficiently  in  refereed  journals.  No  other 
reason  was  given  for  the  closure,  and  no  discussion  of  the  availability  of 
such  journals  or  of  their  value  was  permitted.  A glance  at  the  faculty 
members  is  revealing.  Half  of  them  have  come  from  field  practice,  in 
mid-life,  and  the  other  half  are  what  might  be  termed  "career  academics". 
What  is  probable  is  that  those  who  entered  in  mid-career  have  not  been 
entirely  "seized"  by  the  significance  of  publishing  in  the  small  number  of 
small  circulation  refereed  journals  available.  That  this  statistic,  the 
number  of  published  articles,  is  a measure  of  their  research  capabilities, 
and  therefore  a measure  of  their  ability  to  supervise  Ph.D.  students,  was 
unappealable.  That  only  career  academics,  with  the  proper  respect  for  the 
refereed  journals,  are  the  best  teachers  for  practitioners  of  adult 
education  now.  and  the  the  future,  is  a matter  that  urgently  needs  debate. 
Perhaps  the  designation  of  a professional  school  is  the  right  one,  and  the 
existing  departments  should  make  sure  that  they  are  very  good 
professional  schools  and  forget  about  competing  on  grounds  that  they 
cannot  win,  where,  perhaps,  winning  would  be  irrelevant  to  adult 
education.  Professional  schools  in  universities  have  served  medicine,  law, 
social  work,  for  example,  very  well  indeed,  and  that  is  not  bad  company  for 
adult  education  to  be  in.  However,  we  should  also  note  that  almost  all  of 
these  professional  schools  are  now  in  trouble. 
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At  a 1985  meeting  of  a relatively  new  Learned  Society,  The  Canadian 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education,  an  oral  survey  of  all  of  the 
existing  academic  programs  in  adult  education  revealed  that  the  big 
programs  were  in  difficulty,  while  the  smaller  ones  were  flourishing. 
Further  discussion  revealed  that  the  big  and  older  programs  were  those 
with  specific  designations  of  adult  education,  while  the  smaller  ones  were 
more  integrated  in  various  ways  with  dominant  programs  of  educational 
studies.  It  is  likely  that  the  model  reflected  by  the  smaller  and  newor 
programs  will  prevail.  The  bigger  ones  seem  doomed  to  some  form  of 
integration.  However,  there  must  be  a struggle  to  ensure  that  what  they 
are  integrated  into  is  educational  stu(^,  and  teaching,  that  is  based  on  a 
concept  of  "continuing  education",  that  is,  an  educational  system  that 
includes  all  ages  and  that  is  open  to  predominantly  voluntary  participation 
at  every  stage  of  life.  That,  in  fact,  is  what  is  happening  to  education  in 
Canada  now,  and  we  must  be  sure  that  the  academic  study  of  education 
reflects  that  reality. 

We  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  dominant  characteristics  of  existing 
academic  departments  of  adult  education  is  that  without  exception  they 
are  graduate  level  departments.  Why  this  is  the  case  is  simply  a matter  of 
history.  Existing  faculties  of  education  in  Canada,  for  the  most  part,  grew 
out  of  teacher  training  institutions.  Prior  to  the  late  1950‘s,  any  Canadian 
wishing  to  study  education  as  an  academic  discipline,  distinct  from 
wishing  to  train  as  a teacher  of  children  and  youth,  was  obliged  to  oursue 
such  study  outside  of  Canada,  predominantly  in  a few  institutions  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  With  the  growth  of  teacher  training 
institutions  in  Canada  into  schools  of  academic  study,  it  was  inevitable 
that  adult  education,  a marginal  enterprise  at  the  time,  would  find  a place 
at  the  graduate  level.  After  you  had  learned  how  to  teach  children  and 
young  people  in  school,  you  encountered  the  teaching  of  adults.  Much  of  the 
school  curriculum,  mathematics  in  particular,  has  been  constructed  on  the 
basis  of  such  historical  development.  There  is  no  logical  reason  why 
descriptive  geometry  cannot  be  taught  in  grade  two  or  three. 

The  result  was  that  these  graduate  schools  of  adult  education  attracted 
not  only  students  with  an  intellectual  interest  in  education,  which 
included  increasing  numbers  of  adults,  but  they  also  attracted  larger  and 
larger  numbers  of  individuals  who  found  themselves  faced  with  the 
challenge  of  practicing  the  education  of  adults,  and  wi.shed  to  learn  how  to 
improve  their  skills  and  understanding.  Many  of  these  individuals  had  not 
trained  as  teachers  of  children,  and  many  came  from  situations  unfamiliar 
to  the  conventional  perspective  of  what  the  practice  of  education 
consisted  of:  they  came  from  hospitals,  banks,  insurance  companies, 

churches,  voluntary  organizations,  in  short,  all  of  the  major  locations  of 
adult  life.  They  included  individuals  already  professionally  trained: 
nurses,  doctors,  social  workers,  clergymen,  administrators,  lawyers,  and 
some  teachers  who  were  aware  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  formal 
education.  The  result  has  been  a formidable  and  enormously  stimulating 
intellectual  mixture;  what,  in  our  opinion,  the  university  ought  to  be.  But 
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in  the  somewhat  narrow  academic  practices  that  presently  dominate 
Canadian  universities,  that  ferment  has  caused  problems. 

The  major  characteristic  that  these  students  brought  was  that  they 
understood  how  to  combine  learning,  of  a systematic  and  determined 
nature,  with  all  of  the  ordinary  demands  of  adult  life.  Unlike  the 
conventional  graduate  student,  they  had  not  spent  their  lives  entirely  as 
students.  Some  of  the  academic  programs,  OISE  as  an  example, 
constructed  their  admissions  policies,  and  their  programs,  on  the  basis 
that  such  knowledge  was  not  teachable;  it  could  be  learned  from 
experience  only.  To  try  to  teach  young  and  conventional  students,  who  had 
never  interrupted  their  schooling,  about  the  circumstances  of  the  adult 
student,  was  impossible.  It  could  only  result  in  knowledge  without 
understanding. 

The  dilemma  then  was,  and  is,  that  a group  of  relatively  highly  trained 
individuals  demand  from  a graduate  school  of  adult  education  a greater 
ability  to  practice  adult  education.  The  result  has  been  a very  high  demand 
for  teaching  and  discussion,  and  the  use  of  the  results  of  research  from  an 
enormous  variety  of  other  academic  disciplines.  After  all,  all  disciplines 
are  the  result  of  people  learning  things-and  it  is  to  this  learning  that 
adult  educators  must  direct  their  attention. 

As  a result  of  the  creation  of  departments  of  adult  education,  and  the 
legitimate  demands  of  students,  programs  in  those  departments  have  been 
an  uneasy  mixture  of  apparently  "technical*  and  "academic"  courses.  A 
further  result  has  been  a division  of  faculty  members  between  those  who 
have  been  fundamentally  preoccupied  with  teaching,  and  the  intellectual 
demands  of  already  highly  qualified  students,  and  those  faculty  who  have 
pursued  the  conventional  paths  of  publishable  research-and  with 
distinction.  While  we  can,  and  should,  argue  that  the  combination  of  such 
interests  within  single  departments  has  benefittod  everyone,  the  fact  is 
that  the  dominant  university  system  in  Canada  rewards  only  one  of  the  two 
parties  to  the  enterprise. 

Another  perspective  is  that  some  of  what  is  now  taught  in  academic 
departments  of  adult  education  is  really  not  graduate  level  study  at  all, 
but  '.hould  be  taught  at  the  level  of  teacher  training  which  is,  in  Canada,  a 
curous  mixture  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  instruction.  This  argument 
has  some  point,  if  we  consider  what  ought  to  take  place,  in  Canada,  with 
respect  to  the  training  of  school  teachers  in  the  future.  In  Ontario  there 
are  now  over  50,000  full-time,  day-time,  secondary  students,  over  the  age 
of  21 . Most  of  them  are  women,  and  their  numbers  have  grown  by  700%  in 
eight  years.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  those  numbers  will 
continue  to  grow  as  the  numbers  in  conventional  age  groups  continue  to 
decline.  Indeed,  what  appears  to  be  the  case  is  that  the  future  of  the 
public  school  system,  at  least  in  that  province,  depends  on  adult  students, 
not  on  children.  For  that  reason,  teacher  training  must  adapt  itself  to 
what  we  have  learned  over  the  past  fifty  years  about  working  with  adult 
learners.  That  is  to  say,  that  future  graduates  of  teacher  training 
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institutions  must  learn  to  be  teachers,  irrespective  of  the  chronological 
age  of  their  students.  They  must  be  trained  to  teach  forty-year  olds, 
twelve-year  olds,  or  any  mixture  of  ages  they  encounter.  It  is  very 
instructive  to  examine  the  current  practices  and  materials  of  teacher 
training  and  to  discover  how  much  is  unself-consciously  based  on 
assumptions  about  the  ages  and  social  inclinations  of  the  students. 

The  existing  departments  of  adult  education  that  are  already 
administratively  integrated  have  some  formidable  tasks  ahead  of  them. 
Those  that  face  integration,  like  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  and  the  University  of  Montreal, 
have  equally  formidable  challenges,  but  for  them,  the  lines  are  drawn  more 
clearly,  if  no  less  painfully.  There  is  only  one  final  measure,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  define  and  make  operational:  the  interests  of  the 
adult  students  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  administrative  convenience,  or 
any  other. 

There  are  still,  however,  lessons  to  be  learned  from  existing  departments: 
how  they  grew  and  flourished  over  three  decades.  We  must  not  abandon 
recklessly  or  in  panic  what  we  have  had.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
made  up  of  a mixture  of  the  following:  mature  adult  students,  already 
with  some  professional  training  and  with  considerable  experience  in 
dealing  with  adult  learning  under  a wide  variety  of  circumstances: 
faculties  composed  of  career  academics  with  considerable  experience 
with  and  respect  for  the  rituals  and  procedures  of  academic  life:  and  of 
others  with  academic  qualifications  wno  have  spent  considerable  periods 
of  their  lives  in  the  practice  of  adult  education.  In  these  communities,  the 
search  for  truth  about  adult  learning  was  and  is  pursued  with  reasonable 
skepticism  about  all  established  beliefs  and  procedures.  Whether  that 
truth  is  to  bo  discovered  only  by  conventional  research,  and  made  manifest 
only  in  the  pages  of  frail  but  properly  refereed  journals  has  been  a 
constant  subject  of  debate. 

The  increasing  use  of  "qualitative  research  methods"  does  suggest  that  it 
may  equally  well  bo  found  in  the  intense  interactions  of  these 
communities,  and  all  other  human  communities.  For  that  reason  we  have 
tried  to  treat  our  students,  and  they  have  tried  to  respond,  not  only  as 
vessels  to  be  shaped  by  superior  knowledge,  but  as  participants  in  these 
enquiries,  contributing  invaluable  knowledge  and  experience  of  their  own. 
For  that  reason  their  presence  in  the  departments,  and  their 
accomplishments  afterwards  have  been  and  remain  of  critical  concern  to 
us.  Once  learning  is  acknowledged  to  have  escaped  from  the  confines  of 
the  classroom,  indeed  of  an  educational  system,  its  forms  seem  to  be 
variable,  elusive,  and  subject  to  constant  change.  We  must  not  surrender 
what  we  have  been  learning  about  learning,  without  a struggle,  to  a 
university  system  which  has  misplaced  its  sense  of  mission  precisely 
because  it  has  lost  its  dominance  of  particular  outcomes  of  learning. 

In  contemporary  Canada,  the  answers  to  that  question,  those  questions,  are 
not  certain.  But  the  question  must  be  asked,  and  asked  on  an  everyday 
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basis,  if  we  are  to  redistribute,  as  we  must,  our  teaching,  over  different 
students  and  in  a much  greater  variety  of  situations,  we  must  retain  the 
kind  of  exchange  that  these  departments  have  represented  at  their  best  in 
the  past  two  decades.  Despite  the  present  circumstances  and  the 
"take-over”  threats  from  all  sides,  we  must  take  what  we  have 
represented  seriously,  and  not  allow  these  precious  lights  to  go  out. 

So,  having  spend  forty  years  or  more  in  the  "marginal"  wilderness,  both 
practically  and  intellectually,  we  must  now  face  the  problems  of  success. 
These  are  apt  to  be  far  more  difficult  than  those  we  have  faced  in  the 
past,  precisely  because  there  is  so  much  at  stake.  Everything  of 
significance  is  determined  in  the  minds  of  "men"  (persons)  and  when  those 
persons  are  also  learners,  the  world  is  there  to  win-or  to  lose. 

We  must  accept  that  there  will  be  many  new  people  and  organizations 
emerging,  within  and  without  universities,  as  teachers  of  adult  educators, 
and  we  must  accept  that  they  can  learn,  as  we  accept  that  all  adults  can 
learn.  And,  we  must  fight  within  our  own  and  other  organizations  to  make 
sure  the  integrity  of  the  learner,  adult  or  otherwise,  is  and  remains  the 
bottom  line.  We  have  enjoyed  a certain  freedom  of  self-determination 
these  past  twenty  years,  we  must  now  prove  to  ourselves  and  to  others 
that  is  has  been  justified. 
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LES  D^FIS  DE  L'^DUCATION  DES  ADULTES  COMME  CHAMP  D'^TUDE: 
COMMENTAIRE 

Ad^le  Chen6 

University  de  Montryal 

Les  positions  d'Alan  Thomas  sont  prudentes  en  nous  conviant  k regarder 
dans  les  directions  de  I'avenir  autant  que  dans  cellos  du  passd  et  en 
ddguisant  derridre  de  nouveaux  ddfis  la  nostalgia  des  origines. 

Le  tableau  qui  est  tracd  du  d6veloppement  des  programmes  d'^tudes 
supyrieures  en  yducation  des  adultes  et  des  paradoxes  de  Tinsertion  de  la 
formation  professionnelle  dans  I'university  pourrait  valoir  pour  I'ensemble 
des  programmes  d'etudes  supyrieures  en  yducation.  De  plus,  ni  I'Sge  ou 
I'experience,  ni  I'hytyrogynyity  des  adultes  qui  poursuivent  leurs  ytudes  en 
yducation  des  adultes,  que  Ton  pose  souvent  comma  des  caractdres 
distinctifs,  ne  sont  k vrai  dire  des  caractdres  exclusifs,  si  Ton  tient 
compte  du  fait  que  mdme  les  programmes  de  perfection nement  centrys  sur 
les  probiymatiques  de  ryducation,  du  pry-scolaire  au  post-secondaire, 
s'adressent  non  seulement  k des  enseignants,  mais  y des  personnes  qui 
travaillent  en  dehors  do  rycolo.  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  I'age,  d’aprys  les 
donnyes  de  1983-1984  du  rapport  do  rytude  sectorielle  en  yducation 
(Conseil  des  universitys,  1986),  dans  I’ensemble  du  ryseau  quybycois. 
22.2%  des  personnes  inscrites  aux  maitrises  en  yducation  et  39.8%  des 
personnes  inscrites  aux  doctorats  ont  plus  de  39  ans.  Par  ailleurs,  les 
normos  d'admission  aux  ytudes  supyrieures,  du  moins  en  ce  qui  concerne 
I'University  de  Montryal,  font  que  des  personnes  avec  des  passys 
acadymiques  et  profossionnels  differents  n'ont  parfois  en  common  que  leur 
objet  d'ytude  quand  elles  entreprennent  leur  programme  de  maitrise  ou  de 
doctorat.  A notre  avis,  le  plaidoyer  de  ryducation  des  adultes  souffre 
souvent,  et  c'est  le  cas  du  texte  de  A.  Thomas,  de  ne  pas  tonir  compte  des 
interfaces  avec  d’autres  champs  d’ytude  en  yducation. 

On  ne  se  tromperait  pas  en  disant  quo  les  adultes  ont  forcy  I’university  k 
reconnaltre  I’importance  du  perfectionnement  professionnel.  En  effet,  il 
ne  peut  plus  etre  indiffyrent  k I’institution  que  la  majority  des  ytudiants 
et  etudiantes  aux  ytudes  de  2e  cycle  soient  inscrits  k des  programmes 
profossionnels.  Par  example,  sur  7/6  inscrits  au  2e  cycle  k la  Faculty  des 
sciences  de  ryducation  de  I’University  do  Montryal  a I’automne  1986,  545 
ytaiont  inscrits  au  programme  professionnel  et  231,  au  programme  de 
recherche:  seulement  pour  le  programme  d’andragogie,  la  proportion  ytait 
de  143  contra  31.  Les  programmes  profossionnels  ne  peuvent  se 
consolider  ou  so  renouveler  sans  que  leur  signification  ne  s’ajuste 
constamment  k I’yvolution  des  pratiques.  Par  ailleurs,  quo  I’university  ne 
soit  la  rypliquo  do  I’entrepriso  ou  des  lioux  d’yducation  non  formello  n’est 

Eas  sans  cohyrenco,  si  uno  fonction  sociale  myrite  de  lui  etre  reconnuo. 
es  adultes  qui  fryquentont  I’university  s'attondent  k y trouver  ce  qu'ils  ne 
trouvent  pas  ailleurs,  qu'ils  soient  inscrits  a des  programmes 
profossionnels  ou  k des  programmes  de  recherche. 
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L’universitd  ast  devenue  un  das  iiaux  importants  da  ('Education  das 
adultas,  sans  qua  soit  r^duita  pour  cala  I'lmportanca  considdrabla  das 
autras  liaux  da  I’dducation  das  adultas.  On  pout  alors  so  demander  d'ou 
viant  la  mauvaisa  conscianco  da  boaucoup  d'univarsitairas  qui  oauvrant 
dans  la  champ  d*6tuda  da  l'6ducation  das  adultas.  Cette  mauvaisa 
conscience,  latento  depuis  I'origine  da  I’Association  canadienna  pour 
r4tude  do  l’6ducation  oas  adultas,  fait  facilomant  surface  annuallement, 
dans  das  discours  d’univarsitairas  qui  opposent  chercheurs  at  praticiens, 
university  at  milieux  d’6ducation  das  adultas.  Pourtant,  la  seule  pr6sence 
das  formateurs  d'adultes  dans  las  programmes  do  2e  cycle  at,  an  nornbre 
croissant,  dans  las  programmes  do  3e  cycle,  pourrait  servir  da  raison 
d'etre  y rengagament  das  universitaires  dans  cos  progra.mmes. 

Las  structures  organisationnelles  ou  administratives  ont  une  fonction 
sociale  at  una  rationality  qui  variant  salon  las  contoxtes  at  las 
conjonctures.  II  y a done  un  caractyre  da  contingence  k cos  structures  at, 
pour  las  champs  d’ytudo  ou  las  disciplines  do  I’univarsity,  alias  so 
justifient  dans  la  mesure  oCi  alias  an  assurant  la  consolidation. 
L'expansion  qu’a  connua  I’university  dans  las  annyes  soixante  at  la 
dycentralisation  qui  I’a  accompagnye  ont  permis  au  nouveau  champ  d'ytude 
do  I'yducation  des  adultas,  ou  do  I’andragogie.  da  so  dyvelqpper. 
Aujourd'hui,  il  faut  prysumer  qua  las  unitys  administratives  appeiyes  a 
vivre  dans  des  ensembles  plus  larges  apporteront  avec  lour  maturity  lour 
quota-part  k la  coopyration  at  k Tinterdypendanca.  II  ast  vrai  qua  la 
mouvement  vers  I’intygration  refiyta  la  ryalite  sociale;  il  rencontre  aussi 
das  objectifs  da  rationalisation  qui  s'imposont  actuollement  a I’university, 
non  seulement  dans  son  organisation  mais  dans  sas  rapports  avec  jes 
autres  universit6s  et  avec  le  milieu.  En  principe,  le  module  dMntegration 
qui  a yty  proposy  k I'University  of  British  Columbia  n’est  pas  sans  vartus; 
il  n'exclut  aucunemont  Tautonomie  des  programmes  et  on  pourrait  memo 
compter  qua,  protypys  contra  la  duplication  et  dyiastys  da 
I'administration,  ceux-ci  puissant  sa  renforcer  acadymiquement.  Dans  le 
contexte  da  la  Faculty  des  sciences  da  I’yducation  da  I'University  da 
Montryal,  ce  modyia  correspondrait  k una  facultarisation  des  programmes 
d'ytudes  supyrioures  on  andragogie.  Cette  option  n’est  toutefois  pas 
retenue  dans  la  projot  actual  da  departementalisation  da  la  Faculty.  Dans 
une  telle  option,  si  alia  venait  k ytre  considyrye.  un  atout  non  nagligaable 
sarait  qua  des  porsonnos  apparte^ant  aux  champs  disciplinaires  des 
dypartements  contribuent,  en  oauvrant  dans  las  programmes  d’andragogie, 
k redynamiser  le  champ  d’ytude. 

L’yducation  des  adultas  n’yehappa  pas  au  ressac  qua  provoqua,  sur  le 
systyme  yducatif,  ryvolution  qui  caractyriso  actuellement  las  milieux  da 
travail.  II  ast  souvant  affirmy  qua  rycolo  no  prypare  pas  au  travail  ou 
mama  qua  I’university  no  prypare  pas  adyquatement  aux  professions.  Dans 
las  secteurs  touchys  par  las  mutations  technologiques,  il  arrive  qua 
I’entreprise  doive  compter  sur  sas  propres  ressources  pour  construire  au 
fur  et  k mesure  las  contonus  ae  formation  comma  las  mythodes. 
L'yducation  das  adultas  ast  devenue  I’affaire  do  I’antreprise  et.  a non 
moindre  titre,  des  mydias,  des  organismes  sociaux  ou  culturels. 
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son  discours  adultes  ne  peut  done  plus  continuer  ^ sa  marginaliser  dans 

grand  d6fi  de  l’§ducation  des  adultes  comme  champ  d’^tude 
est  de  d^finir  ses  rapports  avec  tous  les  milieux  de  formation  formelle 

.oy  professionnelle,  ainsi  qu'avec  les  champs 
a\mr  acaddmiques  pertinentes.  En  contrasts 

avec  les  modules  d integration  qui  inquietent  les  universitaires  de  la 
formation  oes  adultes,  un  exemple  Stranger  tr6s  eloquent  est  celui  de  la 
licence  en  politique  de  formation  et  psychopedagogie  do  la  faculte  ouverte 
pour  enseignants  educateurs  et  formateufs  d’adultes  do  iffiorSte  dl 
Louvain  qui  so  presente  cqrrime  suit:  trois  annees  d'etudes  pour  permettre 
aux  etudiants  do  mieux  faire  face  aux  changemonts  engendres  oar  le 
changement  educatif,  politique,  6conomiquo,  social,  culture!  et  teenniquo 
en  dovenant  progressivement  acteurs  deleur  formation.  ^ 

£?•«!?«'  .'’Education  des  adultes,  nous  somble-t-il,  est 

quele  so  ferme  sur  ello-memo,  pour  se  nourrir  do  poiemiquo  et 
ciebats:  formation  des  adultes  ou  formation  permanente, 

^f’dragogie,  formation  professionelle  ou  formation 
personnelle.  Pourquoi,  par  exemple,  comme  il  lui  arrive,  privil6gier 

I education  hors  do  l^ole  quand  boaucoup  d'adultos  font  le  chemin  inverse 

m^irSoc  ne  pas  s’interosser  au  porfectionnemont  des 

maitres,  s interessor  au  milieu  du  travail  et  raster  e recart  des 
mouvemonts  sociaux?  Comment  opposer  contenu  e processus,  tout  en 
i*";.®'''*  protessionnetle  d«  so.i  action,  inlister  sir  ll 

garder  dans  I’ombre  la  competence 
H "h '’^5  ' m’a5^  e difaut  d’une  conceptualisation  plus  rigoureuse 

du  champ  d6tudo  do  I education  des  adultes,  rien  n’autorise  quelque  expert 
e ignorar  ce  qui  se  fait  en  formation  pour  ei  avec  les  adultes. 

Le  plus  grand  d6fi  de  reducation  des  adultes  comme  champ  d’etude  est  de 
consolider  th6oriquement  son  qbjet.  Une  integration  institut'onnelle  qui  la 
situerait  a une  interface  disciplinairo,  tout  en  protegeant  I’identite 
professionnelle  des  educateurs  d’adulter.  ou  des  andragogues.  aurait 
avantago  de  favqnser  cette  consolidation.  A.  Thomas  affirms  que 
[^education  des  adultes  est  parvonuo  e maturite.  Or,  precisement  e cause 
de  cqtte  maturite,  elle  devrait  pouvoir  departager  ce  qui  la  caracterise  et 


^.nP®  ^‘^®*AsiT  a"i''T — - nouA  VJO  luiiiimiuM  ues 

adultes.  Ce  qui  a et6  realise  en  education  des  adultes  depuis  cinquante 
ans.  a la  fois  dans  les  programmes  d'etudes  superieures  do  nos  universites 
et  dans  des  contextos  divers  partout  dans  le  monde,  ne  peut  pas  ne  pas 
forcer  I education  a se  repenser  dans  son  ensemble.  Si  I’institution 
passait  outre  a I integration,  sa  coherence  avec  revolution  du  chan'ip  de 
I education  des  adultes  serait  sans  doute  a reviser. 
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ACADEMIC  ADULT  EDUCATION:  A COMMENT 
Larry  Orton 
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in  favor  of  integration.  The  field  is  just  too  broad  and  the  focus  of  our 
teacher  training  institutions  is  just  too  narrow.  Adult  education  is  much 
more  than  what  goes  on  in  classrooms.  Those  whose  orientation  is 
towards  our  traditional  educational  institutions  are  unable  to  transmit  the 
attitudes  and  skills  needed  to  deal  with  the  multitude  of  situations  faced 
by  adult  educators  who  work  in  voluntary  organizations,  governments  and 
quasi>government  bodies  as  well  as  in  our  established  educational 
institutions.  I.  for  one.  would  not  want  to  pursue  a graduate  degree  in 
adult  education  in  a department  in  which  even  a sizable  minority  of  the 
faculty  obtained  most  of  their  experience  in  the  traditional  educational 
system. 

What  we  need  is  a good  debate  on  the  questions  Thomas  has  raised.  While 
it  obviously-  affects  the  academic  adult  educator  the  most,  and  while  we 
should  expect  them  to  take  the  lead  in  such  a debate,  it  must  involve 
others  in  the  field.  Without  a strong  argument  from  adult  educators  our 
universities  may  come  to  expect,  by  default  if  not  by  conscious  decision, 
Canadians  to  undertake  their  graduate  study  in  adult  education  in  another 
country. 

Adult  education  is  coming  of  age  and  being  recognized  by  more  and  more 
people.  When  I began  my  career  in  adult  education  in  1968,  the  people 
occupying  many  positions  of  responsibility  knew  little  adult  education  and 
were  not  in  the  least  interested.  The  sexy  parts  of  rducation  were 
elsewhere  and  some  of  the  best  educators  were  aitracted  there. 
Hall-Dennis  and  their  counterparts  excited  interest  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  The  expansion  of  Canada's  community  college  and 
university  systems  and  a host  of  reports  on  post-secondary  education 
made  that  field  attractive.  Now,  that  is  behind  us.  Now,  the  people 
occupying  senior  positions  throughout  our  educational  system  sound 
knowledgeable  about  adult  education,  are  proud  of  their  involvement  in  the 
field,  and  vie  with  one  another  to  establish  their  credentials. 

Thomas  doesn't  suggest  that  we  cry  over  the  ironies  of  the  situation,  but 
that  we  welcome  the  added  resources  and  the  new  challenge.  His  article  is 
a good  and  healthy  opening  for  a debate  that  I hope  will  engage 
practitioners  as  well  as  academics  in  the  development  of  an  agenda  for  the 
academic  arms  of  our  field. 


Larry  Orton  spent  mere  than  ten  years  in  the  development  and 
management  of  adult  education  programs  before  moving  to  other  work  in 
government  in  1980.  He  is  now  the  Executive  Secretary  to  a new  agency, 
the  Private  Colleges  Accreditation  Board  in  Alberta.  Ho  completed  his  M.A. 
in  adult  education  at  0.1. S.E.  in  1989  and  returned  ten  years  later  to  the 
Ph.D.  program,  which  ho  completed  in  1981. 
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Book  Reviews/Recensions 


WORKERS'  EDUCATION:  AN  INTERNATIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 
Philip  G.H.  Hopkins 

Milton  Keynes  and  Philadelphia:  Open  University  Press,  1985. 

Philip  Hopkins  offers  us  one  of  the  few  bona  fide  textbooks  on  that  sector 
of  adult  education  called  "workers'  education".  He  demarcates  a field  that 
caters  to  adults  in  their  capacities  as  workers  and  especially  as  members 
of  workers’  organizations.  It  is  the  second  part  of  this  definition, 
"especially  as  members  of  workers’  organizations,  which  places  workers' 
education  within  adult  education's  radical  tradition. 

Hopkins  does  a commendable  job  in  providing  an  historical  and 
contemporary  overview  of  "provided"  workers'  education,  of  non-formal 
learning  activities  organized  for  and  by  workers.  The  book's 
organizational  scheme  will  be  familiar  to  most  adult  educators:  first  it 

considers  the  educational  objectives  of  workers'  educational  practice  and 
then  turns  to  what  is  provided,  for  whom,  by  whom  and  how  it  all  comes 
about,  financially,  administratively  and  educationally. 

What  is  provided  under  the  banner  of  workers’  education  is,  according  to 
Hopkins,  as  broad  as  education  itself:  basic  skills,  organizational  skills, 

technical  and  vocational  training,  economic,  social  and  political  studies 
and  cultural,  scientific  and  general  education.  While  these  categories  are 
awkward,  the  scope  of  programs  covered  under  these  headings  will 
probably  surprise  some.  The  oook  leaves  us  wondering,  though,  about  the 
magnitude  and  impact  of  all  this  activity. 

Hopkins’  characterization  of  worker  learners  is  almost  identical  to  the 
now  familiar  characterization  of  adult  learners:  the  worker-student  is  a 

volunteer,  has  life  experience,  is  interested  in  solving  real  problems,  etc. 
This  is  important,  but  it  is  old  news  to  most  adult  educators.  Far  more 
interesting  are  the  groups  of  learners  Hopkins  identifies:  he  includes  not 
just  "primary  groups"  within  workers’  organizations  (elected 
representatives,  staff  and  rank  and  file  members)  out  categories  such  as 
women  workers,  rural  workers,  unemployed  and  migrant  workers,  shift 
workers  and  academic  workers.  Just  thinking  about  the  needs  of  these 
groups  of  learners  challenges  us  to  take  account  of  their  situation  in  the 
modern  economy  and  the  dominant  culture. 

Workers’  education,  says  Hopkins,  is  provided  by  workers'  movements,  by 
voluntary  associations,  by  public  educational  institutions  and  by 
governments.  While  the  matter  of  "control"  is  a long  standing  and 
contentious  issue  in  workers’  education,  Hopkins  does  not  delve  into  this 
debate.  He  skips  over  the  historical  determinants  of  workers’  educational 
activity  in  Britain.  Germany.  Canada,  the  U.S.A.  and  several  African 
countries,  tells  us  a bit  about  Workers’  Educational  Associations  in 
Britain,  Sweden  and  Sri  Lanka,  reviews  university  and  college  involvement 
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in  workers'  education  in  the  United  States,  and  outlines  government 
attitudes  and  support  for  workers'  education  with  particular  attention  to 
the  cases  of  India.  Canada  and  Singapore. 

Hopkins  tells  us  that  workers'  education  is  typically  administered  through 
complex  arrangements  involving  hidden  or  indirect  subsidies,  government 
orants.  special  levies  on  workers,  course  fees  and  even  employer 
contributions.  Workers'  education  programmes  vary  as  well  from 

systemized  progressive  training  programs  to  ad  hoc  courses  designed  to 
respond  to  particular  problems  at  different  times. 

If  the  thirty  seven  pages  of  endnotes  and  references  are  any  indication. 
Workers'  Education  is  a well  researched  book.  The  author  has  relied 
mostly  on  secondary  sources,  which  is  not  a problem  when  covering  the 
Britisn  scene.  There,  workers'  education  has  been  a legihmate,  albeit 
controversial,  part  of  educational  discourse  since  1900.  a problem 

when  trying  to  cover  what  is  going  on  in  a country  such  as  Canada  where, 
aside  from  curriculum  materials,  virtually  all  there  is  to  our  body  of 
literature"  on  the  subject  is  a single  government  report,  a published 
conference  proceeding,  and  one  or  two  other  documents. 


Hopkins  could  bo  criticized  for  focusing  on  trade  union  education  to  the 
virtual  exclusion  of  education  in  the  co-operative  movement,  and  on  ms 
attention  to  the  role  of  central  organizations  in  the  shaping  of  workers 
education  to  the  exclusion  of  the  role,  or  lack  of  one,  of  student  and 
community  interests.  No  doubt  he  was  handicapped  by  the  dearth  of 
material  exploring  such  concerns,  itself  indicative  of  the  state  of 
educational  thought  within  progressive  social  movements. 

Hopkins'  work  does  not  really  succeed  in  making  the  case  that  workers' 
education  is  a special  area  of  practice  within  adult  education.  Certainly 
this  genre  of  book  is  not  the  best  vehicle  for  making  an  argument.  Another 
problem  is  that  the  author  falls  into  the  trap  of  pointing  to  some 
characteristics  of  good  workers'  education  practice  which  he  feels  are 
unique  but  are  not.  The  most  obvious  example  is  his  suggestion  that 
workers'  education  is  student-centred,  participatory  and 
experience-based.  Few  adult  educators  will  see  this  as  buttressing  a 
claim  for  distinctiveness. 

The  heart  and  soul  of  workers’  education,  like  any  other  education^ 
sector,  lies  in  the  philosophy  end  ideals  of  those  who  provide  and 
undertake  it.  In  Chapter  Three,  Hopkins  ''eports  on  the  rnotiyes  and 
objectives  behind  workers’  education  with  surprising  y little  apparent  feel 
for  his  subject.  One  gets  the  impression  that  Hopkins,  the  experienced 
activist,  has  tried  too  hard  to  be  Hopkins,  the  objective  acadernic.  in  hi^s 
effort  to  give  us  a glimpse  into  the  debate  engendered  by  the  likes  of 
Mansbridge,  Lovett,  and  Gramsci.  Hopkins  rnakes  mention  of  key 
the  link  between  individual  development  and  socr^;  action,  the  /ole  of 
education  in  stabilizing  society  versus  education  as  instrument  of  ®ocim 
change,  of  "counter-cultural"  development,  reform  and  emancipation,  me 
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•vital  point*  the  author  leaves  us  with  in  respect  to  those  issues  is 
that*rnany  factors  are  at  work  determining  the  thrust  of  workers 
education  in  different  countries  at  different  times."  This  is  no  way  to 
handle  the  most  important  debate  in  education!  These  issues  shoud 
impart  considerable  colour,  if  not  some  organization,  to  the  entire  book. 
The  fact  that  they  do  not  is  surely  the  most  disappointing  aspect  of 
Hopkins'  work. 

Hopkins'  book  is  the  quintessential  workers'  education  tour  guide.  We  get 
an  overview  of  the  countryside,  lots  of  pieces  of  information  and  a few 
personal  comments  along  the  way.  However,  we  do  not  come  away  with  a 
feel  for  the  essence  of  the  place.  It  provides  us  with  a good  introduction 
to  the  world  of  workers’  education,  one  that  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  adult  education  administrators,  and  policy  makers,  but  it  suffers,  like 
any  taxonomy,  from  categories  that  not  everyone  will  find  helpful.  Like 
any  "world  overview."  it  is  frustratingly  short  of  the  kind  of  description 
and  analysis  that  stimulates  both  the  heart  and  the  mind. 


Grant  MacDonald 

Dalhousie  University 
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ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  SOCIALIST  PEDAGOGY 

Frank  Youngman 

London:  Croom  Helm,  1986. 

Adult  education  in  most  countries  and  at  most  times  has  been  dominated 
by  'left  of  centre'  approaches.  But  critical  analyses  of  the  ideological 
orientations  of  adult  education  in  the  contemporary  international  context 
have  been  rare.  If  adult  education  with  any  'social  purpose'  ethic  is  to 
survive,  a re-examination  of  the  purposes  of  adult  education  is  essential. 

Frank  Youngman's  book  attempts  to  cover  a major  aspect  of  these 
concerns-the  Marxist  approach  to  adult  education.  (As  the  book  is 
exclusively,  concerned  with  Marxism-rather  than  socialism-as  the 
reference  point,  should  this  not  have  been  reflected  in  the  title?)  There 
are  many  good  things  in  this  book  and  it  will  be  of  immense  value  to  those 
engaged  in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  adult  education.  It  is  a 
scholarly  and  rigorous  study,  making  use  of  a wide  range  of  sources:  and  it 
is  written  cleany  and  witnout  'mystification'.  The  sustained  analysis  of 
Freire  is  valuable  for  its  clarity  and  conciseness,  but  above  all  for 
highlighting  the  fundamental  differences  between  Freirean  and  Marxist 
views  of  adult  education.  The  chapter  on  socialist  pedagogy  is,  again, 
clearly  argued  and  follows  logically  from  the  preceding  analyses-though 
its  recommendations  are  hardly  startling.  There  is,  finally,  a useful 
summary  of  orthodox  approaches  to  adult  learning-behaviourist, 
humanistic,  cognitive,  and  eclectic-and  the  Marxist  critiques  of  them. 

These  are  significant  achievements,  and  fill  a much  needed  aap  in  the 
literature.  There  are,  though,  substantial  problems  with  Youngman's 
approach.  On  a fairly  prosaic  level,  I question  the  large  amount  of  space 
grjen  to  a delineation  of  general  Marxist  theory-and  the  very  brief 
attention  paid  to  adult  education  in  practice  via  three  case  studies.  (The 
general  discussion  of  Marxism  occupies  well  over  one-third  of  the  text, 
but  the  case  studies  just  over  twenty  of  the  272  pages.)  The  account  of 
Marxist  theory  is  generally  competent,  but  adds  little  if  anything  to  our 
existing  understanding,  and  is  focussed  only  intermittently  on  adult 
education  concerns.  More  fundamentally,  given  the  subject  matter  of  this 
book,  Youngman  is  ambivalent  in  his  analysis  of  the  'base/superstructure 
aspect  of  Marxism.  In  the  end,  he  seems  to  come  down  in  favour  of 
Williams'  humanistic,  neo-Marxist  view:  but  this  in  itself  can  be  argued  to 
be  ambivalent,  and  Youngman  presents  no  critical  discussion  of  the  issue. 
And  his  'libertarian'  position  here  co-exists  somewhat  uneasily  with  his 
general  orientation,  which  tends  towards  support  for  the  more 
'deterministic'  view  of  Marxism. 

The  ambivalence,  of  course,  is  not  exclusive  to  Youngman:  it  has  pervaded 
Marxism  itself  throughout  its  existence.  But  Youngman's  failure  to  draw 
attention  to  this  and  other  problems  in  Marxist  analysis  is  indicative  of 
tho  most  serious  criticism  I havo  of  his  study*  it  is  descnptivo,  and 
uncritical  of  its  focal  points  of  attention— Marxism,  and  Mar<ist 
approaches  to  adult  education.  Thus,  to  take  two  examples,  Youngman  is 
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wholly  uncritical  of  Marxian  socialism's  demonstrable  failures  to  produce, 
anywhere  as  yet,  free  and  democratic  political  and  social  structures.  And, 
secondly,  he  does  not  raise  any  of  the  obvious  problems  of  an  exclusively 
Marxist  model  of  adult  education  in  terms  of  the  in<buiit  tendencies 
towards  authoritarian,  unilinear,  and  inteilectually  static  and 
unchailenging  approaches  which  are  implied.  Other  equally  central 
illustrations  of  this  uncritical  approach  abound.  But  the  main  point  here  is 
clear:  whilst  Marxism  may  have  the  'answers'  to  such  criticisms  (though  I 
am  sceptical,  personally),  these  issues  need  to  be  debated  and  analysed. 
Throughout,  a Marxist  model  is  asserted,  and  justified  neither 
intellectually  nor  politically.  And,  despite  its  rigour,  the  model  presented 
in  essentially  simplistic.  No  differentiation  is  made,  for  example, 
between  the  effects  of  capitalism's  operation  in  Western  as  opposed  to 
Third  World  countries,  in  terms  of  educational  structures  and  priorities. 
No  real  consideration  is  given  to  the  markedly  differing^  schools  of 
Marxism  in  the  twentieth  century  (there  is  no  mention  of  Trotskyism  at 
all)  and  the  implications  for  differing  attitudes  towards  adult  eciucation 
theory  and  practice  that  these  might  entail.  And  surprisingly  scant 

attention  is  paid  to  those  who  have  espoused  non-Marxist,  in  Youngman's 
terms,  but  socialist  approaches  to  adult  education.  (There  is,  for  example, 
no  discussion  of  the  links  and  dissonances  between  'radical  liberal'  and 
'socialist'  approaches  to  adult  education,  save  in  one  extended  footnote.) 

Nevertheless,  and  despite  these  substantial  criticisms,  this  is  an 
invaluable  book.  It  is  provocative,  informative  and  stimulating.  And  it  is. 
in  these  gloomy  times,  refreshingly  positive  and  optimistic;  a good 
antidote  to  the  philistine  and  'market-oriented'  ethos  of  much 
contemporary  debate  in  the  post-school  sector. 


Richard  Taylor 
University  of  Leeds 
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ENHANCING  ADULT  MOTIVATION  TO  LEARN 

Raymond  WlodkowskI 

San  Francisco:  Jossey  Bass,  1985. 

Raymond  Wlodkowski  illustrates  and  describes  expertise,  empathy, 
enthusiasm  and  clarity  as  the  four  cornerstones  of  motivating  instruction. 
He  includes  examples  and  checklists  that  we  may  use  or  modify  to  provide 
for  clear  feedback  from  our  students  or  from  a colleague.  He  clearly 
addresses  the  two  central  concerns  of  1)  how  to  help  adults  learn 
effectively,  and  2)  what  is  the  best  way  to  help  them  really  want  to  learn 
what  1 have  to  offer. 

This  author  explains  why  he  feels  it  is  critical  for  expertise  and  empathy 
to  be  developed  before  enthusiasm,  following  the  age  old  dictum  of  the 
dean  of  rhetoric,  Aristotle,  who  reminded  us  that:  our  students  will 

demand  ethos  (establish  credibility)  and  pathos  (arouse  emotional 

response)  before  they  will  respond  to  logos  (the  rational  message  we 
wish  to  convey). 

Wlodkowski's  analyses  of  the  factors  affecting  classroom  motivation 

cover  six  major  areas;  Attitudes  and  Needs.  Stimulation  and  Emotions, 
Competence  and  Reinforcement,  and  he  shows  instructors  how  these 
*-;ctors  can  be  dealt  with  in  a logical  chronological  sequence  that 
corresponds  to  the  instructional  pattern.  For  example,  at  the  beginning  of 
any  instructional  event  we  must  consider  the  attitudes  of  our  prospective 
students  and  respond  to  their  learning  needs  in  order  to  have  the 

opportunity  for  a continued  relationship.  His  treatment  of  motivation  as 
a timed  sequence  of  events  not  only  helps  instructors  to  consider  this 
additional  parameter,  but  to  provide  for  it  specifically  in  a motivational 
plan  which  aims  to  systematically  apply  motivating  strategies  (68  of 
them!)  throughout  an  entire  learning  sequence. 

This  volume  describes  good  instruction  as  "technical  excellence  under  the 
command  of  artistic  expression"-and  provides  the  teacher  of  adults  with 
an  impressive  array  of  suggestions  which  will  allow  them  to  develop 
dynamic,  exciting  and  positively  reinforcing  instructional  settings  for 
their  students.  Por  those  of  us  who  work  with  instructors  of  adults,  it 
provides  a framework  within  which  we  can  plan  staff  development 
activities  that  promise  to  model  the  practices  we  want  to  encourage  in 
our  classrooms.  I plan  to  use  the  framework  to  develop  a workshop  for 
adjunct  instructors,  most  of  whom  are  subject-matter  specialists  with  no 
formal  pedagogical  training.  The  test  of  Wlodkowski's  theories  will  be 
whether  instructors  find  the  framework  useful,  and  further,  whether  adult 
students  find  their  classes  more  satisfying. 


Patricia  M.  Clapp 

University  of  Caigary 
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"A  MOST  INSISTENT  DEMAND";  THE  PAS  EXPERIMENT  IN 
COMMUNITY  EDUCATION,  1938-1940 

Michael  R.  Welton 
Dalhousie  University 

Abstract 

Initiated  in  January  1938  by  the  CAAE  under  Harry  and  Mary  Avison's 
leadership,  The  Pas  experiment  was  created  to  demonstrate  the  power  of 
adult  education  to  solve  community  problems.  This  did  not  occur,  and 
the  collapse  of  The  Pas  experiment  in  community  education  in  1940 
ended  a controversial  chapter  in  Manitoban  adult  education  history.  The 
narration  and  analysis  of  the  experiment  enables  us  to  understand  more 
clearly  the  intellectual  formation  of  the  CAAE  at  an  axial  moment  in  its 
history.  We  are  also  confronted  with  some  uncomfortable  truths.  The 
Pas  experiment  shatters  the  easy  optimism  of  mainstream  adult 
education  and  invites  us  to  ihink  more  radically  about  the  structural 
constraints  on  the  achievement  of  a communal  life  based  on  undistorted 
communication,  dialogue,  communal  judgment  and  rational  persuasion. 

R^um^ 

Le  projet  experimental  Pas  a commence  avec  TACEEA,  en  Janvier  1938, 
sous  la  dircctio.  ue  Mary  ct  Harry  Avison,  afin  de  demontrer  comment 
reducation  pour  adultes  pouvail  aider  h trouver  d^s  solutions  aux  crises 
de  ia  communauie.  Sans  succds  I'cxperiencc  s’est  ecroulce  pendant 
I’annee  1940  el  i mis  fin  h un  chapitre  disculL'blc  dc  I'histoirc  dc 
reducation  pour  adultes  au  Manitoba.  L'hisloirc  dc  celte  experience  et 
son  analyse  nous  permettent  dc  mieux  comprendre  la  formation 
intcllectucilc  de  TACEEA.  Nous  devons  aussi  faire  face  k des  veriics 
inquietantes.  L'experiencc  Pas  a ddlruit  Toptimisme  facile  des  methodcs 
convcntionncllcs  de  I'educaiion  pour  adultes  et  nous  invite  a remettre 
radicalemcm  cn  question  les  contraintes  struclurales  empcchant  la 
realisation  de  la  vie  communautaire  fondde  sur  le  dialogue,  Ics  decisions 
prises  cn  communautd,  ct  la  persuasion  raisonnablc. 


To  remember  is  to  seek  not  the  most  accurate  or  the 
’best'  interpretation  but  the  one  most  ’powerful’  for  the 
purpose  of  illuminating  our  projects  for  the  future. 

- Walter  Adamson 
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Introduction 


The  residents  of  The  Pas.  a rough  and  tumble  lumbering  and  railway  town 
in  northern  Manitoba,  could  not  have  imagined  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
the  debates  that  precipitated  the  arrival  of  Harry  and  Mary  Avison  in 
their  town  in  January  1938  to  "inaugurate  an  experiment  in  community 
education  along  the  lines  of  the  Scandinavian  folk  school."^  Nor  could 
the  Avisons  have  imagined  how  difficult  it  would  be  "to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community."^  In  February  1940  Harry  Avison 
would  confess  to  his  friend  and  mentor  E.A.  ("Ned")  Corbett  that  he  and 
his  wife  had  been  "singularly  unsuccessful  in  bridging  the  sad  gaps 
between  the  radical  groups  . . 


The  collapse  of  The  Pas  experiment  in  June  1940  ended  a controversial 
chapter  in  the  history  of  adult  education  in  Manitoba.  The  story  of  The 
Pas  experiment  is  worth  narrating  and  analyzing  for  several  reasons. 
First,  The  Pas  experiment  occurred  at  a pivotal  moment  in  the  history  of 
the  Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education  (CAAE),  enabling  us  to 
understand  more  clearly  the  intellectual  formation  of  Canadian  adult 
education.  Second,  retrieving  The  Pas  experiment  from  "the  dustbins  of 
history"  allows  adult  educators  to  test  their  present  concepts  and  values 
in  a free  and  open  dialogue  with  tradition.^  Finally,  the  historian  in 

guise  of  deep-sea  diver  plunges  into  the  murk  of  the  past  hoping  to 
surface  with  a pearl  in  hand.^ 

** Rooted  in  the  Life  of  the  People":  Social  and  Intellectual  Origins 

The  Pas  experiment,  though  never  completely  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  its 
friends  and  supporters,  was  essentially  the  culmination  of  a desperate 
search  and  fervent  conversation  between  friends  located  in  different 
institutional  settings  about  the  need  to  provide  Manitoba’s  stricken  rural 
communities  with  a coherent  adult  education  program:  Esther  Thompson, 

Director  of  women’s  work  with  the  Extension  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Dr.  Sidney  Smith,  President  of  The  University  of  Manitoba, 
E.A.  Corbett,  Director  of  the  CAAE,  and  Harry  Avison,  a United  Church 
minister. 

The  need  for  a formal  adult  education  program  had  been  acknowledged  as 
early  as  1933  when  three  Manitobans,  H.  Trevor  Lloyd,  J.E.  Robbins  and 
Andie  V/  Moore,  returned  from  their  American  Association  of  Adult 
Education  sponsored  lour  of  the  Scandinavian  counlrie.'^.  Andrew  Moore, 
an  inspector  of  schools,  had  been  instrumental  in  organizing  a 
preliminary  conference  in  September  1934  for  those  who  believed  that 
education,  particularly  adult  education,  provided  one  of  the  surest  means 


of  solving  social  problems.  The  1934  conference  set  up  a committee 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  cataloguing  adult  education  activities 
in  Manitoba  (for  the  Sandiford  Report  on  Adult  Education  in  Canada),  and 
of  preparing  the  way  for  the  formation  of  the  Manitoba  Association  of 
Adult  Education  (MAAE),  which  was  formally  established  iti  May  1935. 
The  MAAE  leaders  believed  that  the  average  Manitoban  citizen  was  not 
adequately  informed  about  local,  national  and  global  affairs.  By 
providing  some  leadership  in  the  inchoate  field  of  adult  education,  the 
M.^AE  leaders  hoped  to  develop  a politically  literate  citizenry.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  MAAE  had  little  contact  with  rural  community 
organizations.  After  this  initial  organizing  activity  (which  included  a 
visit  in  November  1934  from  Oscar  Olsson,  the  founder  of  a the  Swedish 
Study  Circle  movement),  the  MAAE  was  unable  to  develop  much 
momentum.^ 

This  latter  fact  was  very  disturbing  to  Harry  Avison,  who  was  frustrated 
with  the  limitations  of  his  pastorate  in  Deloraine  and  anxious  that  the 
MAAE  do  some  real  work  in  alleviating  community  problems.  By  the  end 
of  Ociobei  1936  Avison  had  talked  with  Dr.  John  MacKay,  Director  of 
Vocational  Training,  and  with  Esther  Thompson  and  Dr.  Sidney  Smith 
about  the  "prospects  for  adult  education  in  Manitoba."  On  November  1, 
1936  Avison  wrote  to  Thompson,  telling  her  that  he  had  been  discussing 
his  ‘.‘ituation  with  MacKay,  who  felt  that  the  MAAE's  meetings  were 
barren  and  urged  that  a "man"  be  placed  in  the  field.  Characteristically, 
Avison  insisted  that  the  Association  think  out  its  policy  carefully  and 
ihoroughly.  He  also  wanted  the  University  and  the  government  to 
legitimize  adult  education  in  order  to  free  the  name  of  Adub.  Education 

from  the  vague  associations  it  has  in  the  public  mind.  Avison  inforined 

Thompson  that  he  was  willing  to  volunieer  his  services.  But,  he  queried, 
who  would  support  a definite  program  of  rural  adult  education?  The 
University?  The  Department  of  Labour?  The  Department  of  Education? 
Avison  firmly  believed  that  Ms.  Thompson  was  strategically  situated  to 
influence  the  right  persons.^ 

On  the  following  day  Avison  wrote  to  Ned  Corbett.  The  tone  was 
importunate.  "Unless  something  different  and  definite  is  done  fairly 

soon,"  he  told  Corbett,  "the  cause  will  suffer  a serious  loss  of  -.iuerest. 

No  financial  support  for  rural  adult  education  had  been  forthcoming, 
Sidney  Smith’s  proposed  "Rural  Institute"  to  discover  and  train  leaders 
in  ruriil  communities  had  fallen  through  and  the  MAAE  seemed 
paraly/cd  Did  he,  the  director  of  an  organization  trying  to  establish  its 
own  njisnn  d'etre,  have  any  "plan  for  the  stimulating  of  work  in  the 
provinces  . . ."?  Now  was  the  time  to  act.  "There  is  a desperate  need  that 
people  be  helped  to  a renewed  interest  in  life  for  its  own  sake  in  rural 
Manitoba  and  I do  not  like  to  leave  if  there  is  to  be  a decent  chance 
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offered  of  doing  just  that  . . This  was,  indeed,  a message  that 

increasingly  would  be  voiced  by  adult  education  radicals  in  the  late 
1930s. 

Corbett  certainly  shared  Avison's  concern  with  the  plight  of  rural 
communities.  He  had  long  been  convinced  of  the  potential  role  of  adult 
education  in  community  betterment  and  citizenship  responsibility.^  He 
was  also  aware  of  the  greatly  increased  interest  in  adult  education  within 
the  Dominion.^  As  Corbett  noted  in  his  "Report  to  Carnegie 

Corporation"  in  the  summer  of  1941,  "It  was  decided  early  in  the  history 
of  the  Association  that  our  major  emphasis  should  be  on  rural  adult 
education  . . ."  But  the  reform  potential  of  adult  cducation-with  the 
exception  of  the  evocative  developments  in  eastern  Nova  Scotia-had 
scarcely  been  demonstrated  in  late  1936.  Not  enough  was  known  about 
adult  education  to  be  complacent  about  its  methods.  Continual 
experimentation  was  needed  to  discover  the  best  techniques.^ ^ Thus,  it 
was  imperative  from  Corbett's  point  of  view  to  encourage  "specific 
experiments  ...  in  the  hope  that,  if  successful,  they  would  serve  as 
working  models  for  similar  efforts  in  other  provinces  and  districts."^  ^ 
One  takes  note,  in  the  light  of  current  debates  on  the  power  of  theory  to 
influence  practice,  that  the  educational  radicals  of  the  1930s  sought  to 
ground  their  practice  pragmatically  in  lived  experiments. 

Corbett  was  anxious  that  Manitoba  develop  a policy  and  commit  itself  to 
action.  At  the  CAAE  annual  meeting  held  on  November  23-24,  Corbett 
told  Thompson  that  he  wanted  The  University  of  Manitoba  to  develop  a 
plan  acceptable  to  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  one  that  might  well  include 
an  experiment  the  Avisons  could  conduct.  "Both  he  and  I feel," 
Thompson  informed  Avison,  "that  you  and  Mary  are  the  two  people  who 
could  create  a cultural  centre  in  the  community  where  young  ir. en  and 
women  come  for  a time  and  experience  the  life  that  you  want  people  to 
realize  for  themselves."  The  bond  between  Thompson  and  Avison  was 
evidently  quite  strong,  because  Thompson  adamantly  rejected  Robert 
England's  choice  of  Andrew  Moore  for  the  leadership  of  Manitoba  adult 
education.  Her  candid  comments  to  her  friend  reveal  something  of  her 
humanistic  sensibility.  "The  person  who  is  to  undertake  this  work,"  she 
told  Avison,  "should  be  a person  in  whom  ihe  whole  of  life  is  united  by  a 
spiritual  quality.  This  work  is  to  concern  people  and  the  development  of 
the  whole  personality  and  the  individual.  Who  can  do  this  but  one  who 
has  achieved  it  in  his  own  life?  I am  not  so  sure  that  many  share  Mr. 
England's  opinion  about  Inspector  Moore."  She  concluded  her  letter  to 
Avison  by  summing  up  the  outcome  of  the  1936  annual  meeting:  the 

little  study  club  was  gaining  acceptance  as  the  chief  channel  through 
which  adults  may  inform  and  cultivate  themselves;  action  requires 
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leadership;  and  the  "most  insistent  demand  for  adult  education  is  coming 
from  rural  communities."^ 

The  need  for  a systematic  program  of  adult  education  for  rural 
Manitobans  had  been  long  recognized  by  The  University  of  Manitoba. 
With  the  installation  in  October  1934  of  Sidney  Earle  Smith  as  President 
of  The  University  of  Manitoba,  the  adult  education  movement  gained  a 
formidable,  capable  and  genial  ally.  The  socially  conscious  Smith  moved 
quickly  to  increase  the  services  rendered  to  the  community.  He 

multiplied  the  specialized  and  technical  training  offered  to  the 

community  and  initiated  serious  discussion  about  the  University  s role 
in  revitalizing  rural  communities.  But  he  was  having  tremendous 

difficulty  finding  the  money  to  finance  his  dream  of  an  indigenous 
program  of  adult  education  for  rural  Manitoba. 

Smith  had  met  with  his  fellow  Nova  Scotian-born  Ned  Corbett  in  early 
January  1937  to  discuss  the  practicability  of  conducting  an  experiment 
that  would  launch  his  program.  Smith,  who  no  doubt  had  been  consulting 
with  Corbett  prior  to  their  January  meeting,  agreed  with  the  CAAE 
director  that  the  university  should  be  the  springboard  for  a systematic 
program  of  adult  education.  The  publication  of  a reminal 

rcport-"University  Extension  Programmes  and  Budgets"— in  late 

January  quickly  followed  Smith's  discussions  with  Corbett,  and  with 
Thompson  and  Avison.  A memorandum  written  in  early  January 
preceding  the  more  elaborate  document  had  been  circulated  to  Avison 
and  Thompson,  whose  detailed  responses  influenced  the  final  report. 
This  document  provides  important  insights  into  the  nature  of  adult 
education  discourse  at  the  formative  moment  in  the  CAAE's  history. 

The  opening  words  of  the  Report  trumpeted  the  theme  so  preoccupying 
the  educational  radicals.  "There  is  an  urgent  demand  in  the  rural 
communities  of  Manitoba  for  a programme  of  adult  education.  There  is  an 
equally  urgent  need  to  discover  and  to  learn  the  type  of  pri^ramme  that 
would  be  best  suited  to  rural  people  in  western  Canada.”  Scanning 
other  adult  education  experiments  (Scandinavia,  St.  Francis  Xavier), 
Smith  was  not  certain  that  programs  developed  elsewhere  would 
regenerate  the  western  farmer  and  his  family.  Nor  was  he  convinced  that 
a state  university  could  embark  on  a program  deliberately  designed  to 
curtail  the  activities  of  certain  economic  groups  within  its  constituency. 
The  solution,  he  believed,  lay  not  with  programs  formulated  in  university 
offices  Rather,  the  people  themselves  should  determine  the  type  of  adult 
educa'tion  they  really  needed.  "To  do  this,  we  propose  that  some  rural 
district  or  districts  in  the  province  ^ |hould  be  used  as  a laboratory  for 
investigation  and  experimentation. 
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Smith  recognized  that  some  organizations— the  United  Farmers  of 
Manitoba  and  Co-operative  Conference-had  organized  a network  of  study 
clubs.  But  these  programs  appealed,  he  thought,  to  sectional  interests, 
exacerbating  rifts  based  on  economic  or  social  factors.  He  was  no  less 
scathing  in  his  critique  of  old-line  university  extension  unilateral 
pedagogy.  Learners  should  be  stimulated  to  think  for  themselves.  One 
could  not  "catch  an  education  as  one  would  a cold.  No  educational 
process  can  be  a substitute  for  learning;  it  may  be  a stimulus  for 
learning."^  ° 

To  be  sure,  the  university  ought  to  provide  leadership.  But.  this 
leadership  must  be  founded  in  an  understanding  of,  and  a sympathy  for, 
the  people  in  the  rural  communities.  ...  All  the  activities  of  an 
extension  programme  should  arise  out  of,  or  at  least  be  related  to  the  life 
of  the  people.  This  pedagogical  populism  represented  a decisive  break 

from  the  classic  extension  model  of  tutorial  study  of  subjects.  With  the 
emphasis  no  longer  on  disciplinary  study  for  the  few.  Smith  suggested 
that  studies  in  English  could  issue  in  "story  v'riting  or  the  production  of 
plays,  and  groups  studying  history  could  investigate  the  history  of  their 
own  communities,  the  province  and  western  Canada."  Moreover,  rural 
extension  work  in  Manitoba  should  provide  the  tools  to  help  people 
develop  their  individual  and  community  resources.  This  educational 
process.  Smith  hoped,  would  help  people  realize  that  they  can  develop  a 
way  of  life  of  their  own,  embodying  the  spirit  of  the  community  and  the 
many  favourable  conditions  that  are  denied  to  city  dwellers."^  ^ 

Study  groups  were  to  be  the  spearhead  of  the  extension  program.  But  folk 
dances,  song  festivals,  music  festivals,  drama,  spoken  verse  and  choral 
readings,  handicraft  and  art  exhibitions  and  conferences  on  rural 

problems  should  also  be  sponsored-to  foster  an  enriched  life  for  the 

rural  communities  and  to  discover  through  experimentation  the  interests 

of  the  people  to  ensure  that  the  whole  program  woi'ld  be  articulated  to 
their  conditions.  Smith  envisaged  that  the  program  would  require  a 
director,  who  would  travel  throughout  the  rural  areas  to  correlate 

existing  activity,  encourage  local  initiative  in  all  forms  of  adult 
education,  make  available  community  resources  and  instruct  local 
leaders.  A survey  of  community  needs  would  have  to  be  conducted  by  the 
.summer  of  1937,  and  an  advisory  committee  would  have  to  be  struck  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University.  If  funds  were  available,  a 

supervisor  could  also  be  hired  to  assist  the  director.  The  project 

supervisor  would  try  to  create  an  educational  mobilizing  centre  in  the 

community,  "leading  its  members  to  realize  the  meaning  of  their 
environment,  the  individual  resources  of  various  racial  groups  within  the 
district,  to  know  their  possibilities  for  living  together,  studying  together 

and  playing  and  working  together. The  spirit  of  Grundlvig,  the 
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nuirky  inspirator  of  the  Danish  folk  school  movement,  hovered  in  the 
shadows  of  this  report. 

AUhough  the  Report  was  largely  the  crystallization  of  an  extended 
conversation  among  friends,  Avison  and  Thompson  had  several  misgivings 
about  Smith's  "University  Extension  Programmes  and  Budget."  Avison 
insisted  that  great  care  be  taken  that  the  "activities  should  arise  out  of, 
or  at  least  be  related  to  the  life  of  the  people."  He  was  also  concerned 
about  the  dangers  associated  with  the  much  heralded  group  inet  o . 
Successful  group  work  required  trained  leaders.  As  well,  he  insiste 
that  the  initiators  of  a community  education  program  should  enter  into 
careful  consultation  with  the  local  community  before  the  supervisor  went 
in,  with  the  supervisor  being  paid  well  enough  to  do  wholc-hearte 

work.^  ‘ 

For  her  part,  while  affirming  the  program,  Thompson  was  concerned  that 
the  experiment  be  undertaken  as  a "primary  and  major  activity."  Nor  did 
she  think  that  five  years  was  long  enough  time  to  obtain  results  rooted 
]n  the  life  of  the  people^'  (italics  Thompson's).  She  concluded  her  letter 
to  Sidney  Smith:  "In  this  kind  of  experiment  I have  unbounded  faith. 

Anything  less  than  this  I cannot  accept  or  support  with  some 
confidence. 


Stops  and  Starts  and  Reverses 

Bv  the  end  of  February  1937  it  looked  as  if  The  University  of  Manitoba 
would  sponsor  the  program  and  the  Avisons  would  be  the  supervisors  o 
the  experiment.  This  strategy  was  favoured  by  the  key  players  on  the 
scene.  The  outcome  hinged  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation's  willingness  to 
provide  The  University  of  Manitoba  with  funding.  On  March  12  Corbe 
wrote  Avison  telling  him  that  he  was  not  able  to  be  "quite  definite  with 
regard  to  our  Manitoba  job."  He  would  not  know  until  a May  meeting  with 
Dr  Kcppel  whether  Carnegie  would  accept  the  plan.  "1  know  this  makes 
it  tough  for  you  and  your  wife  but  the  destiny  that  shapes  our  ends 

sometimes  moves  with  incredible  stops  and  starts  and  reverses. 
Carnegie  funds  would  not  materialize  until  1939,  and  The  University  o. 
Manitoba’s  program  would  not  be  launched  until  January  1 w cn 
Watson  Thomson  arrived  from  Alberta  to  assume  the  leadership. 

Instead,  the  experiment  took  an  ironic  turn.  During  the  course  of  a 

conversation  with  David  Winton.  President  and  General  Manager  of  The 

Pas  Lumber  Company.  Esther  Thompson  discussed  the  idea^ 
an  adult  education  experiment  somewhere  in  Manitoba.  Winton,  who 
wauled  to  do  a pr  ject  for  the  community,  was  looking  for  a suitable 
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community  worker.  Against  the  wishes  of  Sidney  Smith,  prominent 
University  of  Manitoba  Board  member  Mary  Speechlcy,  the  Minister  of 
Education,  and  perhaps  her  own  deepest  desires,  Thompson  sold  David 
V/inion  on  the  Avisons.  In  November  1937  Winton  invited  the  Avisons 
and  Corbett  to  spend  a weekend  in  Minneapolis  to  talk  over  the  plan.  The 
Winton  family  agreed  to  put  up  $10,000  to  cover  the  costs  of  a three-year 
experiment,  sponsored  by  the  CAAE  with  Harry  Avison  in  charge.  But 
Winton  did  not  want  his  ’’family  name  to  be  connected  with  the 
undertaking.”  Apparently  he  feared  that  the  ’’more  radical  elements" 
among  the  workers  might  regard  the  experiment  as  a ’’sedative  to  keep 
them  quiet."  As  it  would  turn  out,  this  latter  perception  would  in  fact 
be  held  by  some  The  Pas  residents,  one  of  many  undercurrents  of 
suspicion  about  the  real  motives  of  the  Avisons. 

In  the  late  1930s  The  Pas  seemed  to  be  ideally  suited  for  the  CAAE 
cxpcrinicnt.  Situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Saskatchewan  River  and 
inaccc'*sible  by  road.  The  Pas  had  developed  from  the  early  1900s  into  an 
important  minor  economic  and  administrative  centre.  Lumbering  was  the 
largest  single  industry  with  approximately  500  employed  in  the  mill  in 
:he  summer  and  an  equal  number  in  logging  camps  during  the  winter. 
The  area  also  attracted  prospectors,  commercial  fishermen  and  railway 
workers.  During  the  depression  years,  numerous  men  lived  on  the 
outskirts  in  makeshift  cabins,  surviving  on  odd  jobs  and  paltry 
municipal  relief  handouts.^  There  were  few  opportunities  for 
education,  culture,  recreation  or  entertainment  for  the  largely  male  work 
force.  There  was  nothing  much,  as  Corbett  so  colourfully  put  it,  to 
"brighten  the  drab  routine  of  ordinary  life"^^ 


For  adult  educators  who  view  community  development  and  community 

education  as  processes  which  could  involve  the  whole  community  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  resolve  local  problems,"^^  The  Pas  presented 
monumental  challenges.  The  town  of  roughly  3,000  was  comprised  of  a 
dominant  British  group  of  1200,  700  French,  500  Ukrainians,  200  Polish, 
200  Scandinavians,  150  Germans  and  a large  Cree  Indian  reserve^ 
across  the  river  from  the  town.  The  three  major  ethnic  groups  were 
suspicious  of  each  other,  and  The  Pes’  isolation,  frontier  individualistic 
political  economy  and  myopic  voluntary  associations  perpetuated  mutual 
fear.  Class  tensions  were  evident,  too,  as  the  British  petit  bourgeoisie 

ran  the  town.  To  make  matters  even  more  complex,  ideological  divisions 
within  ethnic  groups  like  the  Ukrainians  further  divided  an  already 
splintered  geographical  community.  This  "disjointed  and  amorphous" 

community  lacked  a tradition  of  pulling  together.-^  ^ It  was,  in  Mary 
Avison’s  words,  a ’town  of  enclaves."^  ^ 
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Leaving  his  family  in  Winnipeg  until  after  Christmas,  Harry  Aviso>-' 
arrived  in  Vhe  Pas  on  December  11,  1937,  so  The  N rthern  Mu.. 
announced,  "to  conduct  a survey  of  population  types  in  The  Pas  an 
occupations  of  the  residents,  preparatory  to  inaugurating  the  first 
three-year  adult  education  programme  in  Canada."  Avison  had  finally 
achieved  his  goal,  but  not  under  completely  satisfying  circumstances. 
The  experiment  had  not  emerged  out  of  consultation  with  the 
townspeople;  the  "people,"  or  even  a segment,  had  not  invited  him  to 
come  The  CAAE,  sponsor  in  name  only,  was  not  widely  known  in  Canada, 
let  alone  in  the  remote  town  of  The  Pas;  the  financial  sponsorship  of  the 
project  was  hidden  from  the  residents.  This  arrangement,  at  best,  was  a 
compromise  solution  to  a problem  defined  by  sensitive  educators  who  felt 
they  knew  what  the  people  needed. 


The  Avisons  had  the  right  credentials  for  the  utopian  task  confronting 
them  Now  in  their  late  thirties,  they  had  come  of  age  in  the  inquiring 
intellectual  atmosphere  at  McGill  University  following  World  War  1. 
Both  had  been  active  in  the  Student  Christian  Movement  (SCM)--a 
controversial  student-initiated  movement  probing  many 
qucstions--whilc  studying  liberal  arts.  There,  influenced  by  Dr. 
Sharman’s  teachings  on  the  life  of  Jesus,  they  acquired  deep  personalist 
and  communitarian  convictions  coming  to  believe  profoundly  in  the 
creative  potential  of  group  process.  They  also  moved  beyond  the 
"business  Methodism"  so  favoured  by  the  Montreal  YMCA  into  critical 
engagement  with  the  great  issues  of  the  1920s;  constructing  a just  and 
peaceful  world.  In  1925,  after  completing  a M.A.  thesis  on  John  Raskin 
and  his  theological  training,  Harry  Avison  married  Mary  Fry,  who  had 
been  teaching  for  two  years  in  a private  school,  in  Montreal.  After  a 
brief  stint  running  the  church  school  of  a wealthy  Montreal  Presbyterian 
church,  Avison  worked  for  the  SCM  for  five  years.  By  the  early  1930 
with  a growing  family  to  support  and  without  an  income  from  the  SCM 
Avison  went  to  work  for  the  United  Church,  ministering  to  embittered 
and  hopeless  men  in  relief  camps  across  Canada.  In  1933  the  Avisons 

accepted  a United  church  pastorate  in  Delorainc,  a respectable  one 
church  town  swept  by  dust  and  devoured  by  grasshoppers.  Frustrated  to 
some  extent  with  an  aging  congregation  and  the  humdrum  duties 
associated  with  the  rural  parish,  Avison  centred  his  work  on  the  needs  of 
youth  When  the  Avisons  finally  arrived  in  The  Pas  after  many  stops  am 
starts,  they  brought  with  them  the  rich  experience  of  over  a decade  of 
community  service. 


The  Avisons  settled  in  to  their  new  community,  and  the  arduous  work^^of 
developing  a "broad  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  understanding  • 
began  in  earnest.  During  his  first  year,  Avison  was  a whirlwind  of 
activity,  initiating  programs  designed  to  meet  practical  nee  s,  opening 
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up  associative  space  for  critical  thinking  and  bridging  the  enclaves 
through  working  with  and  through  community-based  organizations. 
Avison  began  his  work-quitc  innovative  for  its  time--with  a survey  of 
the  community.  The  survey  showed  that  "a  large  propo  .ion  of  the  people 
have  a very  low  annual  income.  Seasonal  labour  coupled  with  bad 
household  management  and  the  lack  of  skill  in  homecrafts  bring  many 
families  near  or  actually  on  to  the  relief  rolls  in  the  early  months  of  the 
ycar."-^^ 

Responding  to  this  need,  Avison  launched  a Youth  Training  Program 
homemaking  school  in  January.  During  its  first  year  thirty  young  women 
received  training  and  five  or  six  found  jobs  as  a direct  result  of  the 
course.  The  curriculum  of  the  Youth  Training  Program,  though  framed 

within  an  "ideology  of  domesticity,"  broke  through  these  constraints  to 
some  extent  as  the  Avisons  wove  a folk  school  component  into  the  general 
activities  and  helped  the  young  adults  acquire  a "set  of  competencies"  to 
deal  actively  with  an  environment  of  restricted  possibility.^  ^ 
Enthusiasm  among  the  youth  evidently  ran  high,  and  Avison  thought  it 
had  met  a very  real  nced.-^'  The  Avisons  also  worked  with  several  ether 
groups  of  young  people-producing  plays,  spending  evenings  singing  and 
folk-dancing,  and  through  the  recently  formed  Youth  Council  and  Board 
of  Trade,  equipped  playground.*  and  organized  a softball  league. 

To  bndp  the  enclaves,  Avison  initiated  actions  with  a multiplicity  of 
community  groups.  "Education  Leader  is  Speaker  at  Men's  Club"  was  a 
common  newspaper  headline  as  Avison  addressed  the  "middle  class" 
through  the  Rotary  Club,  Winton  Community  Club,  Board  of  Trade, 

Ministerial  Association,  Women's  Institute  and  other  voluntary 
associations.  Newspaper  accounts  of  the  time  state:  "The  program  of  the 

Adult  Education  Association  is  to  endeavour  to  wake  the  adult  mind  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  still  capable  of  learning  . . and,  "In  an  age  of 

rapidly  growing  knowledge  and  swiftly  changing  standards,  adult 

education  i.s  necessary  . . r He  contacted  the  "quite  emerprising" 

Ukrainian  Labour-Farm  Temple  Association  (ULFTA)  and  thought  they 

were  a "thoroughly  live  concern":  organizing  a language  school  fur  their 

children,  a night  school  for  men.  rcaduig  and  handicraft  circles  for 
women,  a Sunday  evening  public  function  (concert  and  propagandist 

speech).  The  ULFTA  was  a microcosm  of  what  he  had  in  mind  for  the 

whole  community,  h "most  worthy  effort"  that,  though  provoking  some 

hostility,  deservci'  to  "rank  among  the  better  Adult  Education 
schemes. 

Fravclling  eighty  miles  by  snownu/bilc  to  visit  the  three  lugging  camps  of 
The  Pas  Lumber  Company,  Avison  also  talked  to  the  workers  about  the 
possibililic:  in  Adult  Education  and  showed  films  to  the  isolated 
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campmen,  most  of  whom  were  Ukrainians.  He  hoped  to  integrate  this 
venture  into  his  regular  program.  This  initiative  would,  however,  derail 
over  conflicting  perceptions  of  what  the  campmen  needed'-entertainment 
or  adult  education.  To  solidify  these  contacts,  Avison  organized  a local 
branch  of  the  MAAE,  insisting  on  the  importance  of  creating  a truly 

representative  body.'^ ' The  Association  produced  a document,  "Adult 
Education  Represents  a Middle  Way."  contending  that  adult  education 

"provides  a basis  for  people  of  different  racial,  political  and  religious 
affiliation  to  work  together  for  the  enrichment  of  their  common  life. 

Concerned  with  all  parts  of  life,  Adult  Education  included  "helping 
people  to  meet  adverse  economic  conditions,"  "breaking  down  social 
barriers"  ^and  encouraging  the  "appreciation  of  music  and  arts  and 

crafts.-^  “ 

The  Avisons,  not  surprisingly  given  their  profound  belief  in  achieving  a 
"common  life  based  on  undistorted  communication,  dialogue,  communal 
judgement  and  rational  persuasion,"  began  the  delicate  process  of 
opening  up  space  within  society  for  critical  reflection.  Beginning  in  the 
first  year  with  four  clubs  (public  affairs,  co-operation,  child  study  and 
public  speaking),  the  Avisons  engaged  the  community  in  dialogue  about 
the  meaning  of  citizenship  in  a world  now  "infinitely  complex.  Any 
attempt  to  grasp  the  main  issues,  be  they  raising  children  or  political 
problems,  could  only  occur  through  systematic  study.  The  formal  school 
cou'd  not  educate  men  and  women  who  loved  freedom,  desired  to  serve  the 
community  and  were  equipped  with  the  necessary  knowledge  and  power 
of  clear  thinking  to  become  effective  citizens.  Avison  fingered  cynicism 
and  indifference  as  more  serious  dangers  than  fascism  and  communism, 
an  idea  anathema  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  Frcnch-Canadian 
clcrny  Becoming  an  active  citizen  was  an  intentional  educational 
pracUce.  This  "form  of  learning,"  he  told  a radio  audience  no  doubt 
aware  of  portentous  developments  in  Europe,^  "is  being  more  and  more 
appreciated.  In  the  small  group  people  develop  the  ability  to  talk  and 
think  together  . . . (P)cople  progress  towards  tested  conclusions,  increase 
their  knowledge  and  achieve  a basis  for  unity  and  understanding  of  the 
welfare  of  all."^*^  The  Avisons  also  created  a small  opened 

up  their  home  to  informal  learning  and  social  gatherings. 

But  Avison's  strategy""working  in  a variety  of  community  projects 
providing  information,  resources,  advice  and,  learning  and  ^training  in 
specific  skills  and  techniques  relevant  to  such  action'  --was  not 
working  any  magic.  Writing  to  Corbett  after  his  first  two  months  of  work, 
Avison  said  that  he  was  "meeting  some  little  difficulty  . . . m getting 
support  for  the  kind  of  educational  activities  1 would  like  to  carry  on.  It 
is  chiefly  the  difficulty  of  breaking  the  ice."  He  thought  the  people  had 
"settled  down  to  their  own  routine  of  interests  ami  1 haven  t yet  broken 
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through  with  any  great  success. He  had,  hov'ever,  just  began.  His 
first  month  in  The  Pas  also  revealed  the  depth  of  the  ideological  tensions 
in  the  community.  The  Pas  ULFTA  was  tugged  pell-mell  into  the  centre 
of  national  political  controversy  when  Duplcssis  enacted  his  infamous 
Padlock  Act  against  Quebec  "communists"  in  1938.  In  early  January,  the 
Quebec  police  raided  the  headquarters  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Circle, 
and  in  laie  January,  they  padlocked  the  Montreal  ULFTA  after  closing  an 
alleged  communist  school  on  St.  Lawrence  Boulevard  attended  by  fifty 
pupils.^  ^ 

Anniv.  Buller,  one  of  Canada's  pioneering  communists  and  seasoned 
political  educators,  sp'-ke  in  a jittery  The  Pas  in  early  January  on  'The 
War  Danger”  and  to  the  ULFTA  on  "The  Road  Ahead  for  the  People  of 

Manitoba."  The  ULFTA  protested  Duplessis’  Padlock  Act  and  resolved 

that  "Canada  cease  shipping  nickel  to  Japan. In  the  midst  of  this 
cor.troversy,  radio  and  Associated  Press  reports  hinted  darkly  that  the 
"real  purpose"  of  Harry  Avison  was  to  foment  social  revolution.  Both 

Esther  Thompson  and  Avison  were  incensed.  Writing  angrily  to  the 

Northern  Mail  on  January  27,  1938,  Avison  averred: 

May  1 have  the  use  of  your  columns  to  point  out  that  the 
recent  radio  and  Associated  Press  publicity  of  the 
Adult  Education  work  here  was  as  distasteful  and 

annoying  to  me  as  it  was  to  them.  Further,  that  1 had  no 
knowledge  of  or  responsibility  for  this  publicity  and 

can  attribute  it  only  to  over-eager  news  hounds  with  no 
judgment  and  less  knowledge  of  the  Adult  Education 
movement. 

The  suspicion  that  he  was  a "communist"  can  be  linked  in  part  to  his 
association  with  the  ULFTA  as  well  as  his  efforts  to  build  a more 
co-operative  community.  But  it  was  Avison's  work  with  youth  that  would 
touch  a particularly  sensitive  nerve  among  some  The  Pas  residents.  A 
Northern  Mail  editorial  (May  3,  1938)  observed  that  Avison  was 

receiving  adverse  commentary,  even  though  he  had  stimulated  youth 
interest  in  recreational  movements  and  citizenship  gatherings  after 
years  of  neglect. 

Avison  had  succeeded  in  organizing  a local  committee  of  the  national 

Youth  Council  movement,  which  sent  delcga.es  to  the  Manitoba  Youth 
Congress  meetings  and  the  national  Canadian  Youth  Congress  conference. 
The  national  conference  encouraged  pluralism  and  dialogue  and  was  the 
most  important  national  forum  for  youth  discussion  of  pressing  global, 
national  and  local  issues.  Numerous  youth  became  more  "socially 
conscious"  at  these  gatherings.  However,  right-wing  anti-communist 
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elements  in  The  Pas  really  did  believe  that  Harry  Avison  was  trying  to 
steal  their  youth  for  an  alien  ideology.  On  May  17,  under  the  headline 
"Communist  Tendencies  are  Denied,"  the  Northern  Mail  reported  t at 
Howard  James,  The  Pas  delegate  to  the  Manitoba  Youth  Congress,  denied 
the  Council’s  "tendencies  toward  communism"  before  sixty  people 
attending  a meeting  at  Westminster  United  Church.  Avison  told 
gathered  that  the  youth  movement  was  "inspired  with  a spirit  of  unity, 
pointing  out  the  "danger  that  youth,  who  had  no  direct  experience  wuh 
the  great  war,  might  not  have  learned  the  futility  of  such  '^^r^ 
Nonetheless,  Avison  found  the  communist  tag  a "little  refreshing  and 
"inevitable."  He  thought  the  "propagandist"  accusation  due  to  peoples 
inability  to  "conceive  that  one  could  be  impartial."  "The  cducationa 
process,"  he  confided  to  Corbett,  "is  not  furthered  among  non-student 
adults  by  dispassionate  reasoning  (not  much  among  students,  for  that 
matter)  but  by  challenging  statements,  stimulating  discussion  and 
fellowship  in  work."^  ^ 


Fanning  Sparks  of  Hope 


Throughout  1939  and  into  the  late  winter  of  1940,  Avison  con-inued 
working  along  lines  he  had  initiated,  confident  that  time  and  progressive 
pedagogy  would  dampen  suspicion.  Vocational  training  for  young  men 
and  women  pressed  on,  even  though  municipal  interest  was  waning. 
Avison  saw  evidence  of  the  "creation  of  a new  spirit  and  attitude  towards 
life  as  a whole"  among  the  young  adults.^^  Study  groups  expanded; 
women  in  child  study  groups  were  learning  to  sec  how  problems  affecting 
their  children  interwove  with  those  arising  out  of  school  administration 
and  local  government,  and  the  men,  studying  "Five  Political  Creeds, 
were  learning  that  they  could  "differ  from  another  without  being 
hostile."  The  Adult  Education  library,  now  housed  m a newly  acquired 
building  on  2nd  Street,  grew  to  five  hundred  volumes.  Avison  continued 
to  nurture  artistic  expression,  the  ESL  classes  trebled  from  1 , an 

his  seemingly  endless  work  throu|h  local  organizations  and  the  Adult 
Education  council  bore  some  fruit. 


But  Avison  was  desperately  "fanning  sparks  of  hope"  m his  work.  At 
the  end  of  1939  he  was  still  confronting  "inevitable  difficulties'  because 
of  "misunderstanding  of  our  real  program  and  aims"  as  well  as  "latent 
prejudice  between  racial  and  religious  groups."  Although  he  bravely 
believed  that  "time  and  careful  planning"  would  solve  these  problems, 
Avison  was  having  a more  difficult  time  than  his  official  reportage  or 
CAAE  publicity  revealed  David  Winton  was  not  overly  pleased  with 
Avison’s  oricntation-prcfcning  a safer  sort  of  non-politica 
programming. More  seriously,  world  events  beyond  anyone  s control 
reverberated  through  The  Pas  widening  the  ethnic  rifts,  transforming 
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ideological  cracks  into  crevices  and  undermining  the  Youth  Training 
programs. 

In  the  late  winter  of  1939  the  Rev.  Father  A.J.B.  Cossette  and  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  moved  more  aggressively  to  advocate  support  for 
co-operatives  and  credit  unions  to  counteract  the  communist  threat^  ^ 
and,  it  appears,  to  undermine  the  Avisons'  work.  As  well,  a revitalized 
Canadian  Legion  adopted  a militantly  anti-communist  linc.^^  The 
ideological  tensions  erupted  publicly  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Adult 
Fducation  Association  of  The  Pas  at  the  end  of  April.  From  the  beginning 
the  Avisons  had  insisted  that  they  would  disassociate  themselves  from 
any  non-representative  meeting. They  judged  this  one  to  be 
unrepresentative  and  walked  out.  Mary  Avison  w'as  alarmed  that  the 
annual  meeting  did  not  adjourn  until  a "genuinely  public  and 
representative  meeting"  could  be  called  and  that  no  one  had  objected  to 
Cossette  s statement  that  his  study  clubs  were  the  "only  real  adult 
education  done  in  The  Pas  last  year."  Mary  Avison  wrote  the  editor  of 
the  Northern  Mail: 

Until  this  organization  includes  various  aspects  of 
Youth  Training,  Parent’s  Study  Groups  in  Child 

Psychology,  and  other  forms  of  group  study  and  activity 
in  its  concept  of  Adult  Education,  and  until  it  is 
prepared  to  accept  the  WHOLE  community  as  its  field 
and  a truly  democratic  method,  my  work  must  perforce 
be  undertaken  independently  of  the  Adult  Education 
Association  of  The  Pas  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
CAAE  in  The  Pas.^^ 

Cossette  and  his  Knights  of  Columbus  associate,  E.S.  Barker, 
counterattacked  a few  days  later.  Both  accused  Harry  Avison  of 

undemocratic  and  manipulative  tactics,  arguing  that  they  were  not  trying 
to  limit  the  work  of  the  Adult  Education  Association,  father  Cossette 
offered  ais  resignation  from  tiie  Association,  contending  that  since  his 
study  clubs  caused  alarm  and  were  only  appreciated  in  the  "attendance 

records  of  annual  meetings,"  the  "greatest  service"  he  could  render  the 
cause  of  adult  education  in  The  Pas  was  "to  get  out  of  the  way."^’*^  This 
somewhat  bizarre  twist  of  events  marks  a decisive  break  in  the  Avisons' 
spiritual  commitment  to  The  Pas.^^ 

This  was  not  the  end  of  the  Avisons*  troubles  in  a community  thought  to 
be  so  ideally  suited  for  a CAAE  program  "designed  to  serve  the  interests 
of  th-  whole  commuThty."^^  On  February  26,  1940,  the  Rev.  J.W.  Clarke, 
minister  of  Knox  United  Church  in  Winnipeg,  wrote  to  his  old  friend. 

Someone  is  trying  to  throw  a kmfe  into  you  and  accusing  you  of 
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anyone  to  "go  lo  bat  for  us,"  including  Winlon.  "Everybody  was  afraid  to 
stand  up  for  anyihing--not  only  of  an  educational  charactcr--bul  of  any 
character."  He  had  particularly  acerbic  words  for  Fathei  Cossctle,  who 
he  thought  was  a "narrow  little  bastard"  whose  "opposition  was  raorc 
selfish  than  ideological-even  accepting  his  ideology."  Fifteen  years 
after  he  had  left  the  wrangling  and  chaos  of  The  Pas  for  MacDonaid 
College,  Quebec,  Avison  summed  up:  "I'm  quite  sure  that  very  few  people 

in  The  Pas— now  know  that  we  were  even  there,  but  there  arc  a few  around 
the  world  who  won’t  forget  us-mostly  because  we  had  damn  good  limce 
together,  and  it  was  living  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind."  (italics 
Avison's)^  ' 

An  Open  Dialogue  with  Tradition 

\Vc  rummage  in  history's  dustbins  to  deepen  our  self-understanding  as 
adult  educators  and  shed  light  on  future  projects.  By  so  doing,  we  test 
our  present  concepts  and  values  in  a free  and  open  dialogue  with 
tradition. This  bridging  of  past  and  present,  while  never  absolutely 
conclusive,  is  one  of  the  primary  ways  our  present  practice  can  become 
self-rcflectivc.  Historical  retrieval  addresses  our  understanding;  it  docs 
not  provide  us  with  codified  laws  to  guide  practice. 

The  Pas  experiment  confronts  us  with  some  uncomfortable  truths.  For 
too  long  the  discipline  of  adult  education  has  lived  in  the  «unlit  world  if 
the  ought.  Adult  education  has  been  the  perennially  cnccrful  di.scipline, 
always  smiling,  no  matter  what  dangers  lurk  in  the  shadows.'  It  is  no 
mere  accident  that  .^  Roby  Kidd's  pioneering  Adult  Education  in  Canada 
(1950)  represses  die  memory  of  an  experiment  once  so  celebrated  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  CAAE.  It  is,  I think,  symptomatic  of  our 
"historical  amnesia"  and  unwillingness  to  face  the  dark  side  of  adult 
education  and  human  experience.  Surely  The  Pas  experiment  sh  ittcrs 
the  easy  optimism  of  mainstream  (and  progressive  for  that  matter)  adult 
education  thought  and  invites  us  to  think  more  radically  about  the 
structural  constraints  on  the  achievement  of  a "communal  life  based  on 
undistorted  communication,  dialogue,  communa^  judgment  and  rational 
persuasion. The  Pas  experiment  clearly  reveals  that  external 
contextual  factors  were  more  powerful  determinants  of  adult  learning 
than  progressive  methods.  Mirrored  in  the  Avisons'  hard  work  we  see  the 
limits  of  educational  intervention  in  transforming  the  world.  This 
mirrored  image  unsettles  professional  certitudes  and  demands  that  we 
live  with  doubt,  ambiguity  and  complexity.  The  old  world  cries  out  for 
redemption;  the  now  refuses  t<’  come;  our  educational  ptacticcs  seem  like 
peashooters  against  the  tanks. 
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The  failure  of  The  Pas  ■.xpcrimenl  lends  some  strength  to  recent 

critiques  of  the  communitarian  tradition  in  community  work.  Rryson  and 

Mowbray  accuse  communitarians  of  harbouring  romantic  illu'^ionis  about 
recreating  the  "prototypical  community"  or,  of  reinstating  "some,  of  its 
features,  such  as  co-operation,  mutual  support  and  participative 
decision-making."  The  effect  of  fostci  ng  integration,  ncighbourlincss, 
community  consciousness  or  local  control,  they  claim  is. 

to  direct  attention  away  from  a spcctfic  consideration  of 
the  political  nature  of  the  society,  thus  avoiding  the 

risk  of  recognition  that  the  so-called  urban,  social  oi 
community  problems  in  question  are  endemic  to 
capitalism  and  that  the  redistribution  of  power  and 
resources  which  feature  in  the  rhetoric  o!  such 
programs,  could  only  be  achieved  through  the  building 
of  a socialist  society. 

And: 

Our  contention  is  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  record  of  such 
programs,  it  is  virtually  inevitable  that  they  will  fail. 

It  may  be  that  some  people  arc  helped,  that  some 

services  arc  provided  or  improved,  that  certain  skills 
arc  enhanced,  or  even  that  more  people  interact  and 
perhaps  have  more  fun--but  this  still  docs  not  add  up  to 
the  achievement  of  'community'  and  (in  so  ^far  as  this  is 
implied)  it  is  misleading  to  use  the  term. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Canadian  adult  education  discourse  in  the 
late  1930s  was  animated  by  a vision  of  community-based  adult  education. 
To  be  sure,  utopian  elements  were  present  in  the  discourse  and  the 
conflict  of  interests  (class,  ethnicity,  gender)  embedded  in  a capitalist 
and  patriarchal  society,  repressed.  We  do,  indeed,  need  to  move  beyond 
facile  notions  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community  towards  a 
sophisticated  theory  of  antagonistic  interests  that  imposes  itself  onto  the 

needs  of  individuals  and  local  communities.  It  is  equally  facile, 
however,  to  assume  that  seasoned  activists  like  Thompson,  Corbett  and 

Avison  were  unaware  of  vested  interests.  They  may  have  underestimated 
the  depths  of  human  resistance  to  consciousness-raising  and  entertained 
naive  hopes  about  adult  education's  potential.  Harry  Avison’s 
observation  that  he  understood  the  limitations  of  the  community  as  a 
field  of  w'ork,  though  never  fully  explicated,  suggests  that  he  was 

amvinced  of  the  need  for  a more  global  development  strategy. 

Communities  could  not  be  transformed  withof.t  structural  changes  in 
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regional  and  national  political  economies.  But  his  vision  and  practice  of 
community  recognizes,  where  Bryson  and  Mowbray's  does  not,  that  the 
achievement  of  "critical  consciousness"  is  not  an  “cpiphcnomcnon,  a 
result  of  social  change  rather  than  a factor  in  bringing  about  such 

change. His  practice  speaks  to  us  of  the  centrality  of  communicative 

competence  and  dialogue  to  the  building  of  democratic  society:  creating 

"dialogical  communities  in  which  there  can  be  genuine  mutual 
participation  and  where  reciprocal  wooing  and  persuasion  can  previal. 

Remembering  is  not  always  a "joyful  deep-sea  dive."  "For  what  is  it," 
asks  Adamson,  "that  we  need  to  remember  if  not  all  the  failed  attempts  at 
fully  realized  human  emancipation,  and  in  each  case  the  nature  of  the 
hopes,  the  way  they  were  distorted  . . Our  pleasure  as  adult  educators 
lies  on  "the  far  side  of  the  pain"^^  and  in  our  struggle  to  comprehend  the 
preconditions  of  Icarning/action  "rooted  in  the  life  of  the  people"  and 

practice  of  dialogical  community-building.  The  Avisons'  project  is  one 
whose  meaning  and  implications  invite  thoughtful  reexamination  now  and 
in  the  future. 
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discourse  and  the  research  enterprise: 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION  RESEARCH 

Catharine  E.  Warren 

The  University  of  Calgary 

Abstract 

This  articles  explores  the  implications  for  research  and  practice  in  adult 
education  of  the  increasing  interest  in  gender  issues  and  of  feminist 
appioachcs  to  research  and  research  methodology.  It  centers  on  the 
discussion  of  these  issues  in  two  events  in  Canada  in  1986-87:  a 

national  conference  on  "The  Effects  of  Feminist  Approaches  on  Research 
Methodology",  and  the  publication  of  The  Science  Question  in  Feminism. 
wriiicn  by  Sandra  Harding. 

R^suni^ 

L'auicur  prcsenic  quclqucs  questions,  pertinentes  a la  pratique  et  a la 
recherche  dans  ic  domaine  dc  I'dducation  des  adultes,  qui  provicnncnt  dc 
rinterct  croissant  dans  Ic  phenombne  dc  genre  ct  dcs  rccherchcs  d'un 
point  dc  vuc  fdministc.  La  discussion  se  concentre  sur  deux  cvcncmcnts 
au  Canada  en  1986-87;  un  congres  au  sujet  dcs  consequences  dcs 
approches  feministes  pour  la  methodologic  de  recherche,  cl  la 
publication  du  livre.  The  Science  Question  in  Feminism,  par  Sandra 
Harding, 


Wc  do  not  think  of  the  ordinary  person  as 
preoccupied  with  such  difficult  and  profound 
questions  as:  What  is  truth?  What  is  authority?  To 

whom  do  I listen?  What  counts  for  me  as  evidence? 
How  do  I know  what  I know?  Yet  to  ask  these 
questions  and  to  reflect  on  our  answers  is  more  than 
an  intellectual  exercise,  for  our  basic  assumptions 
about  the  nature  of  truth  and  reality  and  the  origins 

of  knowledge  shape  the  way  wc  sec  the  world  and 

ourselves  as  participants  in  it.  They  affect  our 

definitions  of  ourselves,  the  way  wc  interact  with 

others,  our  public  and  privau-  personae,  our  sense 
of  control  over  life  events,  our  views  oj  teaching  and 
learning . and  our  conception  of  morality, 
(emphasis  added) 
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A maximally  objective  science,  natural  or  social, 
will  be  one  that  includes  a self-conscious  and 
critical  examination  of  the  relationship  between  the 
social  experiences  of  its  creators  and  the  kinds  of 
cognitive  structures  favored  in  its  inquiry.^ 

. . . 1 doubt  that  in  our  wildest  dreams  we  ever 
imagined  we  would  have  to  reinvent  both  science  and 
theoiizing  itself  in  order  to  make  sense  of  women*s 
social  experience'^ 


I.  The  Problem 

The  Canadian  Congress  for  Learning  Opportunities  of  Women  (CCLOW) 
circulated  a letter  in  December  of  1986  which  contained  the  following 
statements: 

One  out  of  every  five  Canadian  women  has  less  than 
a grade  nine  education. 

One  in  every  five  female  Canadian  adults  cannot 
read  or  write. 

One  in  every  ten  Canadian  families  is  headed  by  a 
sole  support  mother,  half  of  these  families  live  at 
the  lowest  levels  of  poverty. 

AH  too  often  social  reform  and  policy  changes— even 
those  that  have  equity  as  an  underlying 
principlc--result  in  a deterioration  of  women's 
status  in  Canadian  society  in  part  because  so  little 
is  known  and  understood  about  the  education  and 
learning  needs  of  women  in  our  society,  (emphasis 
added) 

What  arc  we  in  adult  education  to  make  of  these  facts?  In  particular, 
what  arc  we  to  understand  about  why  social  reform  and  policy  changes, 
and  educational  programs,  ostensibly  designed  to  redress  gender 
inequity  seem  unable  to  do?  Why  cannot  our  current  theories,  research 
tools  and  methodologies  uncover  the  educational  and  learning  needs  of 
women?  Why,  too,  despite  the  emphasis  and  apparent  encouragement 
toward  women  going  into  science  and  technology  fields  as  a way  of 
alleviating  future  poverty,  do  so  few  women  still  enter  these  fields? 
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These  are  the  type  of  questions  which  in  1970  at  the  lime  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Royo.1  Cotnmission  Report  on  the  Status  of 
Women^  educators  thought  would  by  this  time  not  need  to  be  asked. 
Research  into  the  problems  had  been  done  in  the  1970  s and  it  was 

thought  to  be  just  a matter  of  removing  barriers  and  changing  social 
policy.  However,  issues  of  gender  (and  related  issues  of  class,  race,  and 
ethnicity)  have  been  found  to  be  much  more  complex  and  intransigent  in 
all  countries  than  originally  believed.  For  example,  Sweden,  a socialist 

country  whose  political  agenda  and  government  policies  are  designed  to 

encourage  and  promote  women  into  the  sciences  and  technology  areas  in 

order  to  improve  their  status  has  acknowledged  its  failure  to  be  able  to 

do  so.‘*^  The  fact  that  gender  disparity  still  exists  suggests  that  inequity 
cannot  be  erased  by  merely  removing  some  obvious  barriers  but  is 

imbedded  in  thought  itself  and  knowledge  gathering  processes.  The  very 
premises  of  science,  technology,  and  research  as  we  have  come  to  know 
them  need  to  be  examined  critically. 

A comprehensive  critical  examination  of  such  premises  is  beyond  the 

scope  of  this  article.  However,  this  problem  of  inequity  because  of  its 
poverty  implications  for  women  (and  children),  is  serious  enough  to  open 
up  an  exploration  of  why  educational  research  including  that  of  adult 
education  has  to  date  been  inadequate  in  uncovering  the  educational  and 

learning  needs  of  many  women  in  our  society.  Any  analysis  questioning 
the  very  premises  of  research  is  bound  to  raise  new  questions  and 
contradictions  but  the  importance  of  the  problem  with  implications  for 
the  practice  of  adult  education  warrants  such  discourse. 

Other  than  the  work  of  Paulo  Freire^  pertaining  to  class  which  has 
comparable  implications  to  the  theoretical  aspects  of  gender  inequity, 
little  theoretical  work  has  been  done  in  adult  education  on  gender 
inequity.  Thus,  other  social  science  sources  need  to  be  explored.  It  is 
the  aim  of  this  paper  to  review  current  feminist  thought  in  several 
disciplines  in  order  to  support  the  contention  that  we  as  adult  educators 
also  need  to  re-examine  in  a more  thorough  fashion  the  premises 
underlying  our  own  research  programs. 


IL  The  Location  of  the  Discourse 

Canadian  sociologist  Margrit  Eichlcr^  in  1985  spoke  of  four  historical 
stages  of  feminist  studies  in  Canada.  Stage  one,  a focus  on  women,  was 
begun  in  1970  with  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Stage 
two  identified  a focus  on  sex  (gender)  roles.  Stage  three  saw  the 

development  of  a feminist  approach,  while  stage  four,  started  in  the 
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1980  s and  which  continues  in  the  present,  is  a search  towards  a new 
epistemology. 


Eichlcr  notes  that  with  this  last  approach,  the  issue  of  feminine 
contribution  to  knowledge  is  now  a debate  involving  several  disciplines 
(and  with  a variety  of  theoretical  perspectives  within  each  discipline). 
Feminist  scholars  in  Canada  may  be  seen  as  concentrating  upon  the  very 
nature  of  knowledge  itself,  examining  its  premises,  and  how  we  know 
what  we  claim  to  know.  The  debate  not  only  involves  several  disciplines 
but  necessarily  cross-cuts  disciplines  as  well  as  national  boundaries. 

Of  special  interest  recently  is  the  epistemology  of  science  and  its 
affiliate,  technology.  Until  quite  recently,  science  has  received  less 
scrutiny  than  other  disciplines  by  feminist  scholars,  perhaps  because  of 
its  avowed  stance  of  objectivity  and  value  neutrality  (and  the  societal 
acceptance  of  that  stance).  With  the  work  of  scientists  such  as  Thomas 
Kuhn  who  first  published  in  1962,  this  protective  veneer  has  been 
penetrated  for  scrutiny  by  a variety  of  scholars.  As  philosopher  of 
science  Sandra  Harding  has  noted,  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics  and 
logic,  have  been  found  to  bear  the  cultural  fingerprints  of  their 
distinctive  cultural  creators  no  less  than  do  anthropology  and  history. 
Furthermore,  the  use  of  phenomenological  models  of  inquiry  in  many 
disciplines  has  encouraged  the  re-assessment  of  positivist  and  empirical 
scientific  models.  Phenomenological  models  tend  to  favor  more 
subjective  and  intuitive  approaches,  ones  which  generally  acknowledge 
that  knowledge  is  socially  constructed.  Thus  the  whole  field  of  what 
constitutes  research  endeavors  and  what  constitutes  knowledge  obtained 
by  research  inquiries  is  undergoing  re-examination  not  only  by  feminist 
scholars  but  by  others  as  well. 

This  epistemological  interest  concerning  feminist  research  may  be 
viewed  as  but  one  intellectual  discourse  pertaining  to  the 

epistemological  questioning  of  all  knowledge  in  a variety  of  disciplines. 
For  example,  interest  in  critical  theory  demonstrated  at  the  1987 
Canadian  Association  of  Studies  in  Adult  Education  meetings  may  be 
viewed  as  an  example  of  interest  in  a discourse  pertaining  to  the 
premises  of  knowledge  in  adult  education.  Critical  theorists  collectively 
have  in  common  strands  of  concern  regarding  epistemological  “critique  of 
science  and  technology,  analysis  of  the  social  psychology  of  domination 
and  emancipation,  and  interpretation  of  the  paralysis  of  class 
conflict".^  ^ 

Thus,  feminist  discourse  (or  discourses)  at  the  stage  four  level  may  be 
viewed  as  paralleling  and  often  intersecting  with  other  intellectual 
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discourse  streams  including  critical  theory  and  post-modernism  as  they 
grapple  with  epistemological  questions  and  the  contradictions  inherent 
in  any  work  in  progress.  Furthermore,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  not 

one  but  a number  of  feminist  views  depending  upon  the  location  of  the 
discourse  within  a theoretical  perspective.  Nevertheless,  the  invidious 

nature  of  gender  inequity  and  the  relatively  low  priority  often  assigned 
to  feminist  discourse  within  any  one  theoretical  perspective  or 
discipline  has  encouraged  interdisciplinary  discourse  amongst  feminist 
scholars. 

This  article  will  review  aspects  of  feminist  discourse  as  expressed 
primarily  in  two  events  in  Canada  in  1986-87.  The  first  tvas  a national 
conference,  "The  Effects  of  Feminist  Approaches  on  Research 
Methodology',^^  in  which  invitational  papers  on  the  topic  were 
presented  from  sixteen  disciplines  including:  philosophy,  law', 

sociology,  psychology,  social  welfare,  literature  (French  an  English), 
drama,  economics,  chemistry,  and  computing  science.  Implicit  in  the 
conference  design  was  the  recognition  of  the  intractability  of  gender 
inequity  in  society  which  becomes  reflected  in  all  disciplines. 

The  second  event  reviews  the  work  of  philosopher  of  science  Sandra 
Harding  who  visited  several  Canadian  universities  in  1987  and  whose 
recent  book  The  Science  Question  in  Feminism'^  has  stimulated  much 
discussion.  Are  there  insights  from  the  discourse  related  to  these  events 
which  can  shed  light  on  the  problem  of  research  pertaining  to 
understanding  the  learning  and  educational  needs  of  all  women? 


III.  The  National  Conference  on  Feminist  Approaches  to  Research  Methodology 

The  kinds  of  questions  raised  at  the  conference  which  have 
epistemological  implications  include:  Arc  feminist  criticisms  of  the 

premises  of  science  justified?  What  difference  has  feminism  made  to  the 
methodology  of  research  or  to  the  way  research  is  conducted?  Is  there  a 
new  crisis  between  feminism  and  methodology,  centering  around 
objectivity  and  subjectivity?  Have  feminists  created  a dichotomy 
between  the  rational  as  masculine  and  the  subjective  as  feminine?  To 
what  extent  is  the  feminist  criticism  of  the  knowledge  of  science  related 
to  the  knower?  While  an  underlying  current  of  some  feminist  thought 
has  been  toward  relativism  (the  assumption  that  no  value-directed 
inquiries  can  be  objective  and  therefore  all  arc  equally  justifiable)  are 
not  some  modes  of  voice  better  even  from  a relativist  position  than 
others?  Surely  not  every  position  (c.g.  a racist  one)  is  able  to  give  rise  to 
truth? 


l-l, 
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To  whai  extent  is  methodology  not  a static  entity,  but  one  reflective  of 
current  social  structure?  Is  there  more  methodological  tolerance  in  some 
disciplines  than  in  others?  Are  some  of  the  questions  addressed  in 
methodology  by  feminists  not  really  methodological  questions  but-  more 
rightly  questions  about  management  styles  in  organizations?  How  do  the 
values  of  individualism  and  the  role  of  the  expert  in  our  society  go 
against  the  value  of  the  inclusion  of  women  in  the  design  of  technology 
and  its  systems?  How  can  feminists  in  Canada  engage  in  cross-cultural 
studies  of  all  women  (by  race,  class,  ethnic  origin)  to  prevent  new 
knowledge  from  becoming  egocentric  and  ethnocentric? 

Are  there  \\ays  of  constructing  new  language  which  say  what  wc  want  to 
say  without  the  limits  of  conventional  language?  Is  there  a post  modem 
language  that  can  validate  the  intuitive  knowledge  claimed  by  women?  To 
what  extent  is  contextual  thinking  important,  sometimes  resulting  in  the 
difficulty  of  coming  up  with  neat  and  tidy  theories  immediately  but 
nevertheless  of  paramount  concern?  Is  there  value  in  dichotomous 
thinking  in  epistemology?  These  and  many  similar  questions  were 
addressed  from  a number  of  feminist  perspectives  but  cannot  all  be 
addressed  here.  One  major  theme  concerned  subjectivity,  objectivity,  and 
relativism  which  seems  of  particular  importance  in  the  quest  for  insights 
into  educational  and  learning  needs. 

subjectivity,  objectivity,  and  the  question  of  relativism 

Sociologist  Thelma  McCormack^ ^ in  her  keynote  address  at  the  national 
conference  raised  a central  question  of  the  extent  to  which  feminist 
discourse  has  created  a crisis  for  feminists  pertaining  to  appropriate 
methodology.  She  stated,  "This  crisis  is  related  to  the  two  versions  of  the 
truth,  the  insiders  and  the  outsiders,  subjectivity  and  objectivity".^  ^ 
Her  assessment  is  that  feminists  themselves  arc  divided  on  the  issue 
with  the  debates  being  so  intense  that  methodology  has  become  an  end  in 
itself,  not  a means  of  inquiry.  However,  one  can  respond  that  if  the 
methodology  used  does  indeed  distort  the  truth,  or  prevents  the 
experience  of  some  kinds  of  knowledge  being  expressed  or  valued,  then 
indeed  it  docs  need  to  be  at  the  center  of  the  debate. 

Feminists  who  argue  for  knowledge  obtained  by  subjective  means  (i.c.  the 
autobiographical  knowledge  of  the  insider)  do  not  always  believe  such 
means  arc  more  important  forms  of  knowledge  for  uncovering  the 
experiences  and  insights  of  w^onicn  than  are  objective  means  (but  may 
doubt  that  objectivity  is  possible).  The  feminist  critiques  of  the  three 
epistemological  positions  as  presented  by  Harding  later  in  this  article 
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lead  one  to  acknowledge  that  subjectivity  probably  is  inherent  in  all 
research  regardless  of  one's  epistemological  position.  To  acknowledge  its 
presence  allow's  one  to  engage  in  research  with  a rationality  and  an 
awareness  of  the  conscious  implications  pertaining  to  all  aspects  of  the 
research  enicrprisei  topic  choice;  effects  of  researchers  on  the 
researched;  interpretations  of  the  findings;  and  t’'C  consequences  of  the 
findings.  This  is  as  true  for  the  n aural  sciences  as  it  is  for  the  social 
sciences. 

McCormack,  however,  cautions  us  not  to  reject  objectivity  and  rationality: 

. . . subjective  feminism  versus  objective  feminism 
...  is  a no-win  situation.  It  paralyzes  us  and 
distracts  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Neither  of  the 

options  can  do  what  needs  to  be  done:  to  prove  the 

unprovabic,  to  demonstrate  that  gender  equality  is  a 
viable  option  in  modern  social  life  and  t.iat  the 
oppression  of  women  through  symbolic  systems 
destroys  the  richness  and  decency  of  a culture.* 

Many  researchers  would  agree  with  McCormack  on  the  value  of  an 
approach  toward  research  in  which  researchers  value  equally  objectivity 
with  subjectivity.  Such  an  approach  would  lead  to  a more  wholistic  and 
balanced  view  of  reality  just  as  self-actualization  theory  in  personality 
development  demands  a balance  between  the  two  kinds  of  knowing  for  the 
individual.  What  is  at  issue  here,  though,  is  that  one  kind  of  knowing, 
the  ‘rational  and  the  more  objective,  is  valued  more  highly  in  our  research 
environment  than  is  a knowing  rationality  based  upon  the  subjective  and 
the  intuitive.  Bcci  sc  the  rationality  of  the  subjective  and  the  intuitive 
is  not  always  unoerstood,  it  is  often  assumed  to  be  irrational  or 
non-rational,  and  since  it  is  more  likely  to  be  associated  with  women 
than  with  men,  as  a way  of  knowing  it  is  not  as  highly  valued  in  research 
circles  or  in  public  life.  For  example,  Monique  Begin,  a cabinet  minister 
in  ex-prime  minister  Trudeau's  cabinet  for  seven  years  noted  at  the 
conference  that  when  she  left  the  cabinet,  Trudeau  told  her  that  her 
political  acumen  astounded  him.  Never,  he  said,  had  he  met  a 
politician  whose  political  sen.se  of  knowing  seemed  right  on  two  fronts: 
the  rational  and  the  intuitive.  Nevertheless,  Trudeau  often  felt 
uncomfortable  with  Begin’s  intuitive  judgement  because  he  could  not 
follow  its  logic  and  hence  felt  uneasy  with  the  knowledge  she  gamed 
about  her  political  constituency  in  this  way. 

Harding  also  makes  clear  that  although  subjective  understandings  may  be 
favoured  by  many  feminists,  this  does  not  mean  a leap  to  relativism. 
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Similarly,  philosopher  Marsha  Hanen^"^  in  her  conference  paper  notes 
that  from  the  perspective  of  feminist  discourse,  not  all  positions  are 
viewed  as  acceptable  and  not  every  point  of  view  is  expected  to  yield 
truth.  However,  this  position  seems  not  to  have  been  well  understood. 
Hanen  points  to  the  difficulty  which  the  construction  of  a feminist 
epistemology  poses  for  many  people. 

She  says: 


. . . to  date  there  has  been  little  constructive 
feminist  epistemology,  partly,  I think,  because  of 
the  difficulty  that  people  trained  to  accept 
traditional  -^^.ions  of  scientific  rationality  and 
objectivity  h.  .^e  in  introducing  "subjective”  or 
"personal”  elements  without  feeling  they  have  fallen 
into  an  unacceptable  relativism.  The  problem  of 
adducing  grounds  for  rejecting  certain  views  as 
incorrect  while  at  the  same  lime  allowing  that  we 
cannot  tell  which  from  among  the  remaining 
intellectual  positions  is  correct,  even  when  these 
arc  incompatible  with  one  another,  is  one  for  which 
we  have  no  clear  methodology.  Perhaps  different 
ones  of  these  positions  are  acceptable  in  different 
contexts  and  for  different  purposes,  and  we  do  not 
have  to  choose.  Women  are  sometimes  said  to  be 
better  able  to  deal  with  ambiguity  and 
inconsistency  than  are  men,  and  this  is  often 
attributed  to  women's  greater  involvement  in  the 


complexities  of  day 
relationships.^  ^ 


to  day  living  and  personal 


Finally,  Harding  cautions  us  to  note  that  agnosticism  and  recognition  of 
the  hypothetical  character  of  all  scientific  claims  are  quite  different 
epistemological  stances  from  one  of  relativism.  Thus,  while  persons  may 
wish  to  reject  feminist  discourse  on  the  ground  which  it  shares  with 
other  intellectual  streams  in  post  modernism  and  critical  theory  (e.g. 
criticism  of  science  and  technology),  care  should  be  taken  before 
rejecting  it  or.  the  basis  of  its  assumed  relativism. 


IV.  The  Work  of  Sandra  Harding 

In  the  remainder  of  this  article,  I propose  to  review  critically  the 
premises  underlying  the  kind  of  studies  which  have  been  done  pertaining 
to  gender.  Using  a framework  which  is  that  of  Harding,^ ^ research 
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studies  involving  gender  can  be  classified  into  five  kinds  of  programs. 
At  least  three  kinds  of  epistemological  positions  are  represented  by 
these  programs.  Each  position  and  program  can  be  subjected  to  rigorous 
critical  examination.  The  criticisms  of  many  scholars  as  well  as  those  of 
the  presenters  at  the  1987  conference  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
discussion.  Many  of  the  conference  presenters  often  unknowingly  used 
classification  systems  of  research  studies  in  their  fields  which  were 
similar  to  those  of  Harding. 

types  of  research  programs  addressing  gender  inequity 

Harding  presents  five  different  but  related  research  programs  which  arc 
currently  in  use  in  the  research  of  gender.  Each  program  exemplifies  a 
feminist  critique  of  science  while  at  the  same  time  raising 

epistemological  questions  which  can  best  be  addressed  by  another 
program.  It  seems  to  be  Harding's  contention  that  the  five  programs 
demonstrate  an  evolutionary  development  from  a more  simplistic  critique 
in  vogue  in  the  past  to  a program  entailing  a more  complex  critique,  one 
which  she  hopes  can  evolve  eventually  into  a feminist  theory  of  science. 


1.  equity  studies 


The  law,  in  its  majestic  equality,  forbids  the  rich  as 
well  as  the  poor  to  sleep  under  bridges,  to  beg  in  the 
streets,  and  to  steal  bread. 


The  first  program  concerns  itself  with  equity  studies.  These  studies 
which  were  especially  prevalent  after  the  Royal  Commission  report, 
documented  the  "massive  historical  resistance  to  women's  getting  the 
education,  credentials,  and  jobs  available  to  similarly  talented  men  , 
and,  "the  psychological  and  social  mechanisms  through  which 
discrimination  is  maintained  even  when  formal  barriers  have  been 
eliminated". Included,  too,  arc  motivation  studies  which  show  why 
boys  and  men  more  often  want  to  excel  at  science,  engineering  and  math 
than  do  girls  and  women. 


A feminist  critique  of  such  studies  includes  such  questions  as:  Should 

women  want  to  become  just  like  men  in  science  (or  like  male  lawyers,  like 
male  physicians,  etc.)?  Is  not  equality  or  sameness  with  men  a low  goal 
for  women?  Furthermore,  as  law  professor  Lynn  Smith"  has  noted,  t c 
gelling  of  more  women  into  law  says  nothing  about  the  general 
participation  of  women  in  the  larger  society.  Furthermore,  in  the  case  o 
law,  studies  from  this  program  perspective  do  not  question  whether  t 
law  is  as  equitable  for  women  as  it  is  for  men.  The  assumed  neutrality 
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of  the  law  (which  other  feminists  would  argue  has  a male  bias)  has  been 
left  untouched.  The  important  aspect  in  law  from  this  orientation  is  to 
ensure  that  all  individual  women  are  treated  the  same  way  as  men. 
Similarly,  with  this  program  the  norms  of  science  (and  the  canons  of 
literature,  too)  have  been  left  untouched.  Later  in  this  discourse  it  will 
be  questioned  whether  the  treating  of  women  in  the  same  way  as  men  is 
equitable  for  women.  As  Smith  indicated,  finding  comparable  male 
situations  in  order  to  compare  females  in  the  case  of  law  has  led  to 
ridiculous  situations.  Foi  example,  in  one  case  in  Canada  it  was  argued 
that  the  touching  of  a man’s  beard  on  a bus  by  a woman  would  be  similar 
to  the  touching  of  a woman's  breast  on  a bus  by  a male  (breasts  and 
beards  being  viewed  as  secondary  sex  characteristics).  Thus,  if  the  male 
did  not  view  this  act  on  his  person  as  sexual  harassment,  neither  should 
the  female  view  the  comparable  act  on  her  person  as  sexual  harassment. 
The  male  norm  therefore  becomes  the  standard  for  judging  equity. 

2.  studies  of  the  uses  and  abuses  of  biology,  the  social  sciences  and  their 
technologies 

Studies  within  this  perspective  aim  to  indicate  "the  way  science  (or 
research)  has  been  used  in  the  service  of  sexist,  racist,  homophobic, 
classist  social  projects".  Examples  of  these  kinds  of  studies  would 
include  studies  which  show  that  despite  work  force  legislation,  domestic 
workers  and  particularly  immigrant  women,  arc  treated  differently  from 
other  workers.  While  images  of  motherhood  and  the  value  of  the  nuclear 
family  are  upheld  and  venerated,  at  the  same  time  social  support  and 
daycare  tacilities  for  single  mothers  and  non-nuclear  families  is  shaky. 
Such  studies  demonstrate  that  we  have  different  reproductive  policies, 
forms  of  domestic  labor,  and  forms  of  work  place  discrimination  for 
women  by  class  and  race. 

Like  the  first  research  program,  studies  in  this  program  area  do  not 
question  the  norms  of  science  itself.  Researchers  and  practitioners 

assume  there  is  a value-free,  pure  scientific  research  which  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  social  uses  of  science,  and  that  there  are  proper 
uses  of  science  with  which  we  can  contrast  its  improper  use".^'^  Like  the 
first  research  program,  the  problem  here  is  "bad"  science.  It  is  bad 
science  because  these  studies  reveal  the  way  that  "research"  can  be 
harnessed  into  the  service  of  sexist,  racist,  homophobic  and  classist 
social  projects. 


In  both  kinds  of  research  programs,  equity  studies  and  uses  and  abu.ses 
studies,  the  epistemological  stance  from  which  such  programs  arise  is 
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one  which  Harding  calls  feminist  empiricism,  empiricism  referring  to 

the  search  for  knowledge  by  observation  and  experiment. 

The  discourse  behind  a feminist  empiricism  indicates  that  sexism  and 
androcentric  attitudes  seen  in  science  are  evident  especially  am.ongst 
male  researchers  but  these  are  conditions  which  can  easily  be  corrected 
as  soon  as  social  movements  "make  it  possible  for  people  to  see  the  world 
in  an  enlarged  perspective  because  they  remove  the  covers  and  blinders 
that  obscure  knowledge  and  observation. 

In  law,  the  legal  approach  to  problems  would  be  to  accept  the  objectivity 
of  the  law  but  to  note  that  there  may  be  exceptions  which  need  to  be 
found  to  make  sure  they  are  made  consistent.  This  approach  does  not 

question  the  underlying  legal  principles  on  which  the  law  is  practiced 
but  rather  the  way  it  is  practiced. 

From  the  perspective  of  feminist  empiricism  the  questioning  of  feminists 
is  at  the  level  of  questioning  "bad"  science  practice  (or  bad  legal 

practice).  The  solution  as  presented  to  society  and  to  researchers  in 
various  disciplines  is  relatively  attractive  for  a number  of  reasons.  The 
most  important  attractive  aspect  is  that  it  docs  not  pinpoint  the  existing 
norms  of  methodology  as  the  problem  (nor  existing  laws)  and  thus  does 
not  attack  "science-as  usual"  as  the  problem.  Rather,  it  points  to  the 

"bad  science"  done  by  some  of  its  practitioners,  a practice  which  can  be 
alleviated  once  the  practitioners  arc  aware  of  their  bias  and  once  more 
women  become  practitioners. 

However,  the  difficulty  with  this  solution  is  that  it  is  not  really  viable 

for  it  contradicts  the  scientific  method.  The  feminist  solution  proposed 
by  feminist  empiricism  is  that  feminists  (male  or  female)  as  a group  are 
more  likely  to  produce  unbiased  and  objective  results  than  arc  men  or 
non-feminists.  However,  this  solution  goes  apinst  the  norms  of  the 
scientific  method,  those  norms  which  indicate  its  capability  of 

eliminating  any  bias  due  to  the  color,  race,  or  pndcr  of  the  individual 

researcher.  Furthermore,  the  concept  of  empiricism  docs  not  address  a 
key  origin  of  androcentrism  which  pertains  to  the  selection  of  problems 
of  study.  The  norms  of  empiricism  were  meant  to  apply  only  to  the 
testing  of  hypothesis  and  interpretation  of  evidence  (i.c.  to  the  context  of 
Justification)  and  not  the  context  where  the  problems  for  research  arc 
identified  and  defined.  Harding  concludes  that  ".  . . feminist  attempts  to 
reform  what  is  perceived  as  bad  science  bring  to  our  attention  deep 
logical  incoherences  .and  what,  paradoxically,  we  call  empirical 
inadequacies  in  empiricist  epistemologies  . 
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3.  studies  questioning  the  value-Iadenness  of  all  inquiry 


The  first  two  programs  have  in  common  two  underlying  assumptions. 

. . in  the  first  case  the  assumption  that  equality  with  men  . . . should 
be  our  goal,  and  in  the  second  case  that  pure  science  is  value  free  and 
distinguishable  from  its  social  uses,  and  that  there  is  somehow  a clear 
distinction  between  the  proper  and  improper  uses  of  science”. Later 
programs  begin  questioning  these  assumptions. 

With  the  third  program,  questions  are  raised  about  the  fundamental 
value-ladcnness  of  all  knowledge  seeking,  and  especially  questions  the 
selection  and  determination  of  what  should  be  studied,  what  requires 
explanation,  and  what  is  of  interest.  From  this  research  perspective,  it 
is  maintained  that  there  arc  "cultural  fingerprints"  in  what  is 
designated  as  worthy  of  study.  Because  the  experiences  of  men  differ 
from  the  experiences  of  women,  one  can  expect  that  research  problems 
arising  out  of  the  experiences  of  male  researchers  as  males  will  be  the 
ones  selected  for  study.  While  on  the  one  hand  one  could  say  it  is  "bad" 
science  for  male  researchers  to  only  select  problems  which  are  of 
importance  to  them  based  on  their  experience,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not 
the  selection  and  definition  of  problem  always  bear  the  "cultural 
fingerprints"  of  the  dominant  group  in  a culture?  The  work  of  Carol 
Gilligan  would  be  an  important  example  of  a study  coming  from  this 
kind  of  research  program.  Her  work  does  not  use  male  standards  for  the 
women  but  alternatively  demonstrates  the  meaning  which  the  experiences 
of  women  have  pertaining  to  moral  development,  a meaning  which  is  not 
inferior  to  but  different  from  the  meaning  of  moral  development  as 
derived  from  male  subjects. 

It  is  from  such  a critique  that  one  can  sec  a burgeoning  number  of 
studies  which  seek  to  capture  the  "perspective  of  women".  One  popular 
way  has  been  through  biographical  studies.  As  oral  historians  have 
sought  to  capture  the  voices  of  working  class  people  usually  unrecorded 
in  history, . so  studies  attempt  to  give  voice  to  women  of  various  age,  class, 
race  and  ethnic  origin.  A number  of  studies  relying  on  biographical  or 

life  history  approaches  can  be  cited  here,  such  as  the  work  of  oral 
historians  Susan  Trofimenkoff.  Eliane  Silverman,  and  qualitative 
sociologists  such  as  myself. 

A recent  American  study  relying  on  life  history  materials  obtained  from 
the  interviews  of  women  from  a variety  of  classes,  ages  and  races,  and 
ethnic  origins  bears  consideration.  In  particular,  this  study  may  shed 
light  on  the  illusive  motivation  questions  faced  by  adult  educators  and 
alluded  to  in  the  introduction  of  this  article.  Inspired  by  the  work  of 
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Carol  Gilligan  and  William  Perry,  the  four  psychologist  authors  operated 
from  the  premise  that  some  women  collectively  are  as  rational  as  some 
men  but  that  the  rationalism  is  itself  different  because  it  arises  out  of 
the  experience  of  gender.  Experience  of  gender  in  the  home  and  school 
thus  leads  to  different  epistemological  assumptions  of  how  one  knows 
what  one  knows.  In  their  work,  Woman's  Way  of  Knowing.  ~ the  authors 
outlined  five  epistemological  positions,  each  with  its  own  rationale  based 
on  experience,  used  by  the  women  in  the  study. 

The  five  ways  of  women's  knowing  identified  in  the  study  were;  silence. 
in  which  women  experience  themselves  as  mindless  and  voiceless; 
received  knowledge,  in  which  women  experience  themselves  as  capable  ot 
receiving  knowledge  from  an  external  authority  but  not  creating  it 
themselves;  subjective  knowledge,  in  which  truth  is  thought  to  be 
personal  and  private;  procedural  knowledge,  in  which  women  use 
traditional  ’objective"  procedures;  and  lastly,  constructed  knowledge, 
which  is  contextual  and  in  which  both  objective  and  subjective  strategies 

a '1 

are  employed. 

What  arc  we  as  adult  educators  to  make  of  the  implications  of  these  five 
ways  of  knowing  for  understanding  the  learning  and  educational  needs  o 
women?  One  view  would  be  to  see  these  five  ways  of  knowing  in  a 
hierarchical  fashion  in  which  the  last,  constructed  knowledge,  is  the 
highest  order  of  knowledge  and  valued  the  most,  with  silence  as  the 
lowest  order  and  valued  little.  But  from  a phenomenological  perspective 
one  could  ask  in  what  situations  and  under  what  circumstances  is  each 
way  of  knowing  valuable  and  perhaps  unique  in  obtaining  knowledge?  To 
what  extent  do  program  designs  take  into  account  the  various  ways  of 
knowing  and  place  value  on  each  and  on  the  participants  who  use  them? 


A second  aspect  of  this  work  could  also  have  important  implications  for 
adult  educators.  Regardless  of  the  "level"  of  knowing,  the  metaphor  of 
"voice”  (and  hearing)  was  more  important  for  the  women  than  were  the 
metaphors  associated  with  "seeing"  (e.g.  blind  justice,  veil  of  ignorance, 
double  blind  tests).  The  study  raises  interesting  speculation  about  the 
extent  to  which  many  adult  educator  practitioners  as  well  as  clients  may 
feel  more  comfortable  with  "voice"  modes  of  knowing  than  with  visual 

modes. 


This  third  research  program  clearly  raises  the  epistemological  question 
of  relativism  and  its  relationship  (or  non-relationship)  to  subjccttviiy. 
Must  objectivity  always  be  satisfied  only  by  value-neutrality?  And  t so, 
does  the  feminist  critique  then  force  us  to  subjectivism,  and  to 
relativism,  an  assumption  that  no  value-directed  inquiries  can  be 
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objective  and  therefore  all  are  equally  justifiable?  Such  questions  arc 
addressed  by  the  next  research  programs. 

4.  literary  criticism,  historical  interpretation,  and  psychoanalytic  studies 

With  such  studies,  research  using  these  related  techniques  "have  been 
used  to  read  science  as  a text'  in  order  to  reveal  the  social 
meanings--thc  hidden  symbolic  and  structural  agendas--of  purportedly 
value-neutral  claims  and  practices". Such  studies  suggest  to  Harding 
that  the  concern  about  maintaining  dichotomies  in  science  and 
epistemology  (such  as  objectivity  vs.  subjectivity,  mind  vs.  body,  reasons 
vs.  emotions)  are  not  reflections  of  necessity  for  science  to  progress,  but 
rather  are  related  to  a specifically  masculine  and  probably  uniquely 
Western  bourgeois  needs  and  desires. 

Examples  of  studies  probably  inspired  by  this  tradition  include  that  of 

Nancy  Chodorow  in  her  Reproduction  of  Mothering:  Psychoanalysis  and 

the  Sociology  of  Gender.  ^ In  this  pioneering  work,  one  ean  see  the 

possibility  of  re-examining  the  psychoanalytic  tradition  and 
re-formulating  the  extent  to  which  the  importance  of  the  symbolic  world 

suggested  by  a misogynist  Freud  still  has  validity  as  a symbolic  system. 
The  importance  is  one  based  on  gender  socialization  within  cultural 
norms  rather  than  upon  those  derived  from  fixed  biological  norms.  Is 

biology  really  destiny  as  Freud  thought  or  are  we  socialized  to  believe 
that  biology  is  destiny?  Chodorow  demonstrates  in  this  work  the 
profound  mental  consequences  on  both  males  and  females  which  result 
from  having  women  designated  as  the  prime  caretakers  of  babies  and 
young  children. 

From  studies  such  as  these  Harding  raises  a number  of  questions  such  as: 
What  relevance  do  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  modern  science  have  to 
contemporary  scientific  practice?  What  theory  would  justify  regarding 
these  metaphors  as  fundamental  components  of  scientific  explanations? 
And  finally,  her  searching  question  which  leads  her  to  the  fifth  and  last 
research  program:  Can  we  imagine  what  a scientific  mode  of 

knowledge-seeking  would  look  like  that  was  not  to  distinguish  between 
objectivity  and  subjectivity,  reason  and  the  emotions? 

5.  epistemological  inquiries 

The  last  research  program  concentrates  upon  epistemological  inquiries 
related  to  science  and  research.  Harding  describes  three  kinds  of 
alternative  epistemologies  which  arc  themselves  challenges  or 
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ahcrnaiives  both  lo  each  other  and  to  the  dominant  epistemologies  o 
science.  Not  only  do  these  epistemologies  pose  problems  in  relation  to 
the  present  dominant  epistemologies  of  science,  but  t ' 

paradoxical  implications  for  each  other,  as  has  been  already  anlic.pated 
by  the  questions  raised  earlier  in  the  discussion  of  the  five  kinds  of 

research  programs. 

The  tree  kinds  of  epistemological  inquiry  which  Harding  has  named  arc: 
feminist  empiricism;  feminist  standpoint;  and  feminist  post-modernism. 

Earlier,  feminist  empiricism  was  discussed  particularly  as  its  premises 
anplied  to  the  first  two  research  programs.  It  is  with  the  research 
program  which  begins  to  question  not  only  how  research  is  done  but  tne 
content  selected  for  research  study  that  a second  epistemological 
position  emerges;  that  of  the  feminist  standpoint. 


I 


the  feminist  standpoint 


The  feminist  standpoint  epistemological  position  can  be  said  to  have  us 
roots  in  the  work  of  Engels  and  Marx.  Their  work  saw  that  due  to 
ownership  of  property,  one  class  (the  ruling  class)  dominated  another 
class  (the  proletariat),  and  that  the  domination  of  knowledge.  However, 
the  dominant  class,  because  of  its  position,  developed  only  partial  and 
perverse  understandings,  whereas  the  proletariat  had  the  poKnlial  for  a 
true  understanding  of  the  real  nature  of  the  world.  In  a similar  way,  the 
feminist  standpoint  argues  that  men's  dominance  in  economic  and  social 
life  has  created  a male  culture  which  not  only  prevents  an  equitable 
distribution  of  power  and  resources  but  results  in  a male  perspective 
which  allows  for  only  a partial  and  distorted  view  of  tne  way  of  the 
world.  By  way  of  contrast,  women's  subjugated  position  provides  them 
with  the  possibility  of  a more  complete  and  less  distorted  view  of  reality. 


This  perspective  docs  not  argue  for  multiple  realities  (i.e.  a masculine 
perspective  and  a feminine  perspective)  as  far  as  truth  is  concerned. 
Rather  it  argues  that  the  view  of  the  "underdogs"  (or  under-women) 
because  of  their  experiences  is  closer  to  the  truth  than  that  of  most 
males  Thus,  this  perspective  does  not  reject  the  possibility  of  one 

truth"  but  encourages  the  search  for  it.  The  feminist  standpoint  as 
viewed  from  this  perspective  is  "a  morally  and  scicntificallvjrcfcrablc 
grounding  for  our  interpretations  of  nature  and  social  life  . 
works  of  Canadian  sociologist  Dorothy  Smith-  and  of  British  sociologist 
Hilary  Rosc^*^  would  be  good  examples  of  feminist  research  inspired  \ 
this  epistemological  position. 
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Such  a perspective  will  clearly  have  problems  from  a scientific 
empiricist  view  which  denies  that  the  gender  (or  class,  or  race)  of  the 
researcher  affects  the  view  of  truth.  But  the  perspective  also  raises 
tensions  for  many  feminists  as  well  because  this  perspective,  like 
feminist  empiricism,  assumes  that  a value-free  science  is  possible. 

A major  problem  arising  from  such  a perspective  surely  is:  Can  there  be 

a single  feminist  standpoint  if  women's  social  experience  is  divided  by 
class,  by  race,  and  by  culture?  Surely  there  arc  black,  white, 

working-class,  professional  class,  Canadian,  Mongolian,  and  Indian 
standpoints?  While  this  epistemology  is  the  basis  for  most  of  the 
research  studies  in  the  third  program  of  studies,  nevertheless,  studies 
such  as  Belenky,  et.  al.,  although  inspired  by  a collective  of  women’s 
views  of  knowing,  nevertheless  is  not  arguing  from  a standpoint 
perspective  that  women's  way  of  knowing  is  "better"  and  "the  truth",  but 
rather  that  there  are  multiple  ways  of  knowing  based  on  reason  and 
experience. 

The  standpoint  position  leads  one  to  the  question  of  whether  there  are 
multiple  realities  which  can  lead  to  multiple  truths.  While  Smith 
acknowledges  there  will  be  more  than  one  feminist  version  of  reality,  all 
versions  she  feels  nevertheless  will  be  more  complete  and  less  distorting 
than  is  possible  with  a science  whose  knowledge  production  is  limited  by 
a ruling  class  culture.'^  ^ 

Harding  notes  that  perhaps  the  idea  that  there  is  only  one  reality  which 
dominates  this  epistemological  position  comes  from  the  falsely 
universalizing  perspective  of  the  dominant  master.  "Only  to  the  extent 
that  one  person  or  group  can  indeed  dominate  the  whole  does  'reality' 
appear  to  be  governed  by  one  set  of  rules’’.'^  ^ It  is  with  queries  such  as 
these  that  one  enters  the  realm  of  the  last  feminist  epistemological 
inquiry,  that  of  feminist  post-modernism. 

feminist  post-modernism 

Feminist  empiricism  and  feminist  standpoint  epistemologies  basically 
see  good  science  and  research  as  essentially  objective  and  capable  of 
value  neutrality.  Although  strands  of  feminist  post-modernist  thinking 
appear  also  in  these  two  epistemologies,  in  contrast,  feminist 
post-modernism  sees  science  and  research  as  necessarily  bearing  "the 
cultural  fingerprints"  of  the  dominant  groups  of  a society,  not  only  in 
the  selection  and  definition  of  the  problems  but  of  the  knowledge 
claimed.  Feminists  from  this  epistemological  position  arc  questioning 
the  very  premises  of  science  and  research  as  they  exist  today  as  being 


essentially  androcentric  and  see  the  need  to  evolve  a truly  universal 
science,  one  which  presumably  could  bear  the  cultural  fingerprints  of  all 
people.  It  is  this  epistemology  which  essentially  informs  the  fourth 
research  program  and  of  course  is  the  culmination  to  date  of 
epistemological  thought  for  the  fifth  research  program.  It  shares  along 
with  other  intellectual  movements  a "profound  skepticism  regarding 
universal  (or  universalizing)  claims  about  the  existence,  nature  and 
powers  of  reason,  progress,  science,  language,  and  the  ’subjcct/sclf".'^  ^ 
In  view  of  space,  this  article  can  not  do  justice  to  all  of  the  tensions 
implicit  in  this  epistemological  position. 


It  is  perhaps  in  the  area  of  affecting  the  canons  of  literature,  both  in 

English  and  French,  that  post-modernism  has  most  affected  the  products 
of  a discipline.  Pam  McCallum^^  noted  at  the  conference  that  writing  by 
feminist  writers  has  taken  the  task  of  not  so  much  a construction  of  a 
genre  unique  to  itself  but  rather  a re-thinking  of  the  whole  idea  of  genre 
itself.  She  commented  upon  the  influence  which  the  new  French  writers 
have  had  upon  writers  in  English,  particularly  with  respect  to  language. 
As  Dale  Spender^^  has  pointed  out,  words  often  are  just  not  there  in 

English  for  women.  For  example,  there  are  words  such  as 

"nymphomaniac"  and  "frigid"  to  describe  some  sexual  stales  of  women, 

but  no  words  for  in-between  slates.  The  question  arises  then,  are  there 
ways  of  constructing  a new  language?  What  might  a new  language  look 
like,  a language  in  which  the  conventions  of  writings  are  changed?  New 
writing  by  feminists  often  seem  difficult  at  first  because  we  are  used  to 
certain  canons  or  rules,  such  as  knowing  the  sex  of  the  writer  or 
characters  which  are  not  apparent  in  this  writing.  "The  main  way  of 

writing  (in  post-modernism)  is  that  the  writing  disrupts  the  conventions 
in  order  to  speak  in  a new  way".^^ 


V.  Conclusioas 


This  article  started  out  with  the  observation  that  gender  inequities  in 
Canadian  society  which  would  seem  to  be  remediable  through  educational 
programs  to  date  remain  relatively  intractable.  It  would  be  of  value  for 
all  of  us  as  researchers  in  adult  education  to  re-examine  and  re-assess 
the  research  models  which  are  in  current  use.  It  may  well  be  that  the 

epistemological  assumptions  of  these  models  undermine  our  abilities  to 
obtain  real  advances  in  our  understanding  of  the  invidious  effects  of 
gender  (and  class  and  race)  upon  our  educational  programming. 
Attention  to  feminist  critique  in  other  disciplines  may  provide  insights 
into  inequity  problems  and  into  the  relative  sterility  into  which  wc  as 
adult  educators  have  fallen  in  trying  to  address  inequity  and 
motivational  concerns. 
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While  some  may  view  epistemological  concerns  on  any  topic  as  remote  or 
unrelated  to  the  practice  of  adult  education,  for  many  female  clients  such 
attention  is  urgent.  As  an  adult  education  practitioner  responsible  for 
designing  programs  for  women  for  over  eighteen  years,  I am  convinced 
today  that  the  best  way  to  be  "clicnl-ccntrcd"  in  practice  is  to  revise  our 
premises  of  research.  Until  we  can  make  systemic  changes  for  women, 
based  on  new  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  real  educational  and  learning 
needs  of  women,  as  practitioners  and  educators  we  arc  but  perpetuating 
inequity  for  successive  cadres  of  female  clients  and  ministering  to  the 
symptoms  of  that  inequity  with  our  programs. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  search  for  a disciplinary  autonomy  in  adult 
education  docs  not  prevent  us  from  participating  in  interdisciplinary 
feminist  discourse  and  the  search  for  real  equity  for  women. 
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Perspectives 


One  of  the  hazards,  and  the  excitements,  of  the  interchange  of  ideas 
across  language  boundaries  is  to  ensure  that  we  take  terms  at  the  value 
they  have,  or  are  coming  to  have,  in  the  language  in  which  they  are  used, 
and  not  to  identify  them  by  using  some  term  familiar  to  us,  which  we  sec 
as  being  similar.  To  do  the  latter  is  often  to  distort  the  interchange  and 
fail  to  learn  from  it.  Toucheitc  has  pointed  out  that  the  French  word, 
andragogie  has  a broader  and  more  philosophically  oriented  meaning 

than  is  generally  given  to  the  English  word,  ’andragogy'.  The  English 

term  Tormation*,  insofar  as  we  use  it  at  all,  tends  to  be  restricted  to 

some  form  of  task-related  training,  following  an  earlier  usage  of  the 
French  formation.  Fletcher  and  Ruddock,  discussing  the  relationship 
between  'formation*,  'deformation',  'reformation',  and  'transformation', 
give  'form.ation'  such  a meaning.^ 

In  the  following  article,  which  first  appeared  in  Formation  et 
Prospective,  n®  1,  avril,  1987,  and  is  reproduced  here  with  permission, 
formation  is  contrasted  with  instructing,  leaching,  and  educating,  and  is 
given  a broad  and  powerful  role  in  helping  the  learner  to  be  an 
autonomous  actor  and  agent  in  a changing  environment.  It  conveys  a 
meaning  comparable  to  that  given  by  Fletcher  and  Ruddock  to  the  term 
'transformation'. 

Unc  partic  des  risques  cl  dc  I’cnivrcmcnt  d'dchangcr  des  id(5cs 
par-dcssus  Ics  fronti5rcs  linguistiques  est  d'assurcr  que  nous  donnons 
aux  termes  la  valcur  qu’ils  ont,  ou  sonl  en  train  d'acquerir,  dans  la 
languc  dans  laquclle  ils  soiU  utilises,  et  dc  ne  pas  Ics  identifier  cn 
utilisant  un  terme  qui  nous  cst  famiher  et  qui  nous  scmblc  analogue. 
Fairc  ccla  conduit  souvent  a fausscr  I’dchange  et  h.  nc  rien  cn  tircr. 
Touchcite  a fait  remarquer  que  Ic  mot  frangais,  'andragogie',  a un  sens 
plus  large  et  plus  philosophiquc  que  cclui  gdn6ralcmcnt  accordc  au  mot 
anglais  andragogy.  Le  terme  anglais,  formation,  tend  h sc  limiter  5 unc 
sortc  dc  formation  (training)  cn  vuc  d’une  tachc,  d(ScouIant  d'un  usage 
antdricur  du  fran^ais,  'formation'.  Discutant  Ic  rapport  entre  formation, 
deformation,  reformation,  cl  transformation,  Fletcher  et  Ruddock  donncni 
cc  sens  h fc  motion  cn  anglais. 

Dans  I'article  suivant,  qui  a d'abord  paru  dans  Formation  et  Prospective, 
1,  avril,  1987,  cl  cst  reproduit  ici  avee  permission,  Ic  terme  fraiivais 
'formation*  cst  mis  cn  conirastc  avee  'inslruirc',  'cnscigncr',  ct  'dduquer', 
ct  sc  voit  donner  Ic  role  large  ct  fort  d'aidcr  rapprcnanl  a avoir  unc 
autonomic  d’action  ct  h ctre  un  agent  dans  un  cnvironncmcnl  changcant. 
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n communique  un  sens  comparable  k cclui  que  Fletcher  cl  Ruddock 
donnent  au  termc  transformation. 
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INSTRUIRE,  ENSEIGNER,  EDUQUER,  FORMER 

Daniel  Chevrolet 
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R^sum^ 

On  compare  diverses  modalites  de  Taction  pddagogique.  II  semblc  que 
cette  derni^re  culmine  en  complexity  et  en  quality  avec  le  processus  dc 
'formation'.  Ce  concept  qui  apparail  lardivcment  (1949)  h.  propos  de 

Tapprentissage  profcssionnel,  doit  attendre  longtcmps  (1960-1965) 
avant  de  sc  gyncraliser.  Cantonny  a la  pydagogie  des  adultes,  on  peui 
esperer  qu'il  ne  tardera  pas  k renouvelcr  le  sysl^me  scolaire  en  general. 
Tcl  quel,  il  cst  d6]k  a la  source  de  mythodcs,  techniques  cl  procedures 
tout  k fail  originates  et  fycondes.  On  examine  ici  briyvement 
T"autobiographie"  comme  rndthodc  de  formation,  ainsi  que  la 
"reconnaissance  des  acquis"  non  acaddmiques  en  prdalable  a un  projel  dc 
formation. 

Abstract 

This  article  compares  modes  of  conveying  learning,  which  seem  to 
culminate,  in  complexity  and  quality,  with  the  process  of  "formation". 
This  concept,  which  appeared  relatively  recently  (1949),  in  relation  to 
professional  training,  had  to  wait  a long  lime  (1960-1965)  before  taking 

on  a broader  meaning.  It  is  possible  to  hope  that  it  can,  as  an  element  in 

the  field  of  adult  teaching,  soon  begin  to  bring  something  new  to  the 
whole  education  system.  As  it  is,  the  concept  is  already  the  source  of 

methods,  techniques,  and  procedures  that  are  quite  original  and 
productive.  Within  this  context,  the  article  looks  briefly  at 

autobiography  as  a method  of  learing,  and  at  the  recognition  of  learning 
acquired  outside  the  formal  system. 
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MOTS  CLES 
LEXIQUE 


autobiographic,  auloformation,  autonomic,  cursus, 
education,  enseigncment,  formation,  instruction, 
reconnaissance  dcs  acquis. 


cl  imat 


cursus 


existentiel 


repr^sentati 


sub-aduite 


situation  socio-affective  direclcment  induite, 
dans  un  groupe  d'apprentissage  ou  ue  tache,  par  le 
style  et  les  m6thodes  mis  en  oeuvre  par  celui  qui 
en  cst  responsable.  Ainsi,  selon  le  degr6  de 
directiviie,  obticnt-on  des  resultals  differcnts 
non  seulcment  en  ce  qui  concerne  ratteinte  des 
rdsultats,  mais  encore  dans  les  relati*ons 

inier-individuelles  el  le  moral  du  groupe. 

ensemble  d’cnseignemenis  conduisant  a un 

diplome,  un  grade  ou  une  qualification 

professionnelle.  II  se  ddroulc  par  dtapes  dvaludcs 
selon  des  modalilds  diverses  et  deslindes  k 
concrdtiser  la  progression  de  Tapprenanl. 

qui  concerne  le  vdcu,  par  opposition  a I'analysc 
intellectuelle-ralionnelle. 

on  ce  mot  offre  des  sens  nombrcux  et  varies.  II  peut 
cependant  etre  defini  commc  Tcnsemble  dcs 
images,  symboles  ou  signes  dvoquant 
immddiatement,  pour  un  sujet  ou  un  groupe  social, 
un  objet.  un  phdnomdne,  une  situation  ou  une 
action.  La  reprdseniation  construite  sans 
distance  rdflexive  vis-k-vis  de  I’expdrience 
I'ayant  engendrde,  ddclenche  un  comportement 
immddiat  plus  ou  moins  addquat  k la  situation 
actuelle  qui  la  rdactualise. 

stadc  intcrmddiaire  entrc  Tadolcscent  el  le  jeune 
adultc.  Alors  que  radolesccnl  sc  caractdrise  par 
une  oscillation  cntre  le  rdel  et  Timaginaire  et 
surtout  par  rimpossibilitd  k effectuer  les  choix 
susccptibles  d'engager  le  rcsle  dc  son  existence, 
Ic  sub-adultc  a optd  pour  une  direction  donnde. 
Toutcfois,  k la  diffdrencc  du  jeune  adulte,  il  ne 
s'cst  pas  encore  prdoccupd  d'un  ’’icrriloire",  ct 
surtout  il  n'assume  pas  dc  rcsponsabilild  rdcllc. 
CV  stadc  sc  spdcific  par  une  fascination  pour  la 
ddmarchc  hypolhdticodcductivc,  culminant  dans 
Ic  ’'raisonncmcnt-jcu". 
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La  pedagogic  est  d^pr^ci^e 


Dans  nos  sociei^s,  cn  lant  quc  technique  spccifiquc,  la  pedagogic^ 
lorsqu'elle  n'est  pas  tout  simplemcnl  recusdc  ou  nice,  semble  fairc 
Tobjet  d’unc  devalorisaiion  gcncralc  ct  consianie. 

Dc  fa9on  paradoxale,  ce  jugement  se  voil  souvent  partage  par  ceux-la 
mcmes  qui  en  font  profession. 

Plus  s’elcve  Page  ei  Ic  niveau  dc  connaissance  dcs  enseignes  cl  plus  il 
devient  la  regie  dc  la  proscrirc  dc  rcnscignement.  On  sail,  par  cxcmplc, 
quc  ccltc  attitude  culmine  dans  les  filiercs  initiales  dc  rcnscigncmciu 
supericur. 

Tout  sc  passe  comme  si  le  recours  a la  mcihodologic  pedagogique  (sous 
Pune  quelconquc  de  ses  formes)  oscillait  entre  deux  poles  opposes,  cn 
fonction  du  cursus*  academique,  et  du  mcme  coup,  malhcurcuscmcnt,  du 
statul  qui  en  dccoule  pour  les  maitrcs. 

La  pedagogic  est  un  mode  fondamental  de  relation 

Or-ct  Pon  n'y  insislcra  jamais  assc/.-la  pedagogic  sc  trouve  au  cocur 
des  relations  interhumaincs,  des  lors  quc  ccllcs-ci  visent  un 

changcmeni,  puisqu'aussi  bien,  apprendre  e’est  modifier  son 
comporicmcnl.  Comme  Pa  monlrd  naguerc  la  comparaison  dc  divers 

"climats"*  cducalifs,  caraetdrisds  par  le  degrd  d'autorite  du  rcsponsable, 
Ic  style  pedagogique  intervient  puissamment,  non  sculemcnl  dans 
Patieinle  dcs  objectifs,  mais  encore,  le  cas  echcanl,  dans  Icur  mainticn. 
Plus  profonddment,  Panthropologic  dc  son  cotd,  a pu  dccrirc  la  relation 
determinante  entre  le  mode  d'cducation  infantile  ct  les  productions  dc  la 
culture  collective,  lout  parliculicremcnt  du  point  dc  vue  dc  ses  valcurs 
cxislcnticlles*. 

Unc  clarification  dcs  notions  ulilisdes  dans  le  champ  dc  Pdducation  ct  dc 
la  formation  semble  done  s’imposcr. 

C'csl  cc  que  nous  nous  proposerons,  sans  toutefois  prdtendre  a la  rigucur 
d’unc  analyse  linguistique  slricto  sensu. 


LMnstruction  est  au  service  d*objets  dtrangers  au  sujet 

Comme  Pindique  Poriginc  latinc  du  mot,  instrucrv:  entasser,  empiler, 

Pinslruction  sc  situc  au  plus  bas  niveau  dc  Pacic  dc  former.  II  arrive 
que  Pon  vcuillc  apprdcicr  au  moycn  d'un  ''quotient  (('instruction"  ou 


rapport  entre  Tage  chronologique  d’un  individu  ci  son  "age  pddagogique" 
lui-mcme  calculd  en  fonction  d'une  somme  prcdetermince  d'informaiions, 

En  tant  que  transmission  de  connaisances,  I'instruction  ccpcndant,  se 
specific  par  le  fait  qu'elle  prend  pour  finalitd,  une  rdaliie  autre  que  le 
dcstinataire:  Ic  maniement  d'un  objci,  la  conduite  au  sein  d’une 

institution,  I’aititude  vis  h.  vis  d'un  pouvoir,  etc. 

Ainsi,  k propos  de  deux  domaincs  sollicitant  les  aptitudes 
psychomotrices,  dira-t-on  pour  I'un  instruction  militaire,  et  pour 
Tautre  education  physique  (ce  qui  laissse  d'aillcurs  a penser  sur 
r"instruction  civique"  remise  k I’honneur  dans  nos  coll5ges!). 

L'instruction  s'apparente  done  k I’exercice  d'un  pouvoir  sur  cclui  qui  en 
cst  la  cible.  Si  ellc  est  n^cessaire,  il  convient  aussi  qu'elle  soit  eclairde 
par  la  culture  ambiante.  "L’instruction  qui  ne  se  convertit  pas  en 
morale,  avail  66}k  remarqu€  Comenius  au  XVII®  si^clc,  n'esl  que  ruine" 
(1). 

L’enseignement  d^roule  des  programmes  imposes 

L’enseignement  peut  etre  bri^vement  ddfini  par  Taction  d'apprendre 
quelque  chose  k quelqu’un.  II  consisle  k repondre  k un  questionnement 
(reel  ou  virtuel)  en  exposant,  en  expliquant,  en  montrant  (2). 

Plusicurs  caract6res  en  font  un  processus,  supdrieur  en  complexild  et  en 
visec,  k l’instruction: 

1.  La  prise  en  consideration  et  la  mise  en  correspondance  des 
caraetdrisliques  du  savoir  et  de  la  mentalitd  dcs  sujets,  et  par 
consdquent  la  structuration  des  informations; 

2.  La  mise  dc  I'dldve  en  situation  d’apprentissage; 

3.  La  crdaiion  k cel  effet  d’un  environnement  et  d’outils  pariiculicrs 
(E.A.O.  par  cxcmplc),  en  vue  de  conslruirc  les  rdponses  addquates  aux 
sollicitations  dc  Tenvironnement,  etc.  II  n’en  demeure  pas  moins  que  la 
tendance  k privildgicr  les  possibilitds  intellecluellcs,  Timposiiion  d'un 
programme  a priori  k un  ensemble  non  analysd  de  sujets  (la  classc  dlanl 
considdrde  comme  un  milieu  homogdne  constitud  d'individus 
superposables)  en  font  un  processus  de  distribution  avcuglc  et 
indiffdrcncide  du  savoir  (3). 

Comme  Ta  remarqud  Ardoino,  Tenseigncmenl  reprdsente,  dans  ccs 
conditions,  une  sortc  dc  ddmission-regression  par  rapport  a Tdducation 
(4). 
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L’^ducation  se  coule  sur  des  valeurs  a priori 

L’cducation  esi  guidce  par  un  systcme  dc  valeurs.  Ellc  oricnlc  Ics 
options  morales  de  I’individu  el  modclc  cn  consequence  ses  attitudes  face 
au  monde  (5). 

L’education  est  done  au  service  d’iddaux  variables  selon  les  socictes  et 
les  epoques,  les  modules  rcligieux,  militaire,  sociaU  pcrsonnologique 
(conferant  le  primal  h.  la  personne  en  lani  que  telle)  etc.,  sc  succedant 
Tun  Tautre. 

Sc  centrant  sur  la  pcrsonnaliic  dans  sa  totalite»  Tcducatcur  se  dote  dc 
lous  les  moyens  propres  a assurer  rcpanouisscmeni  dcs  qualitcs 

rcchcrchdcs,  II  s’agit  pour  lui,  dc  fagon  contradictoire»  de  suscitcr 

r"autonomic”  de  Tindividu  par  dcs  moyens  hetdronomes»  parfois  rigides 

comme  dans  le  cas  de  Teducation  "formelle"  (ou  systdmaliscc). 

"Eduquer.  c’esi  apprendre  a sc  passer  dc  rcducaiion”  (6). 

Scion  ccllc  conception,  Tenseignant  sc  voit  investi  d'une  triple  fonction 

intcrmddiaire.  II  est  Ic  "mddiatcur”: 

-du  savoir,  entre  I'apprenant  et  le  corpus  dcs  connaissanccs; 

-dc  la  collcctiviic,  ouvranl  les  sujets  a la  "cooperation  dcs  consciences", 
a I'intdricur  du  microcosme,  ou  monde  cn  reduction  que  constilue  Ic 
groupc-classc; 

-des  normes  iddales,  indispcnsables  a la  creation  continue  d'une 

communautd  (7). 

Comme  on  I'aura  remarqud,  si  instruction  ct  cnscigncmcnt  s’appliqucnt  a 

tous  les  ages  dc  la  vie,  I'dducation  ne  peut  concerner  que  I'enfant  ou 
radolcsccnl,  voire  le  sub-adultc*, 

Ellc  prdsente  le  risque  dc  se  fonder  sur  dcs  a priori  ou  dcs 

representations*  non  ncccssaircmcnt  adcquals  a I’ctat  dc 
I'environnemenl. 

La  formation  est  un  concept  recent 

Applique  au  champ  pddagogique,  le  mot  formation  csi  rdeent.  11  apparait 
h propos  dc  renscignement  profcssionncl  (ddcrci  du  24  mai  1938  sur 
'Torientation  et  la  formation  professtonnelle'\ 

II  faul  atlcndrc  1949,  ct  Icur  groupement  au  scin  de  Plnstitut  lran<^ais 
pour  la  formation  ct  le  pcrfcctionncmcnt  des  chefs  d'cnircprisc" 
(I.F.P.C.),  pour  voir  se  constitucr  Ic  premier  groupc  de  "formalcurs", 
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loujours  en  quote  d’ailleurs,  dcpuis  celte  epoque,  do  lour  idcniitc 
professionnelle.  Finalemenl  ce  n’cst  qu'^  parlir  dcs  annccs  1960-1965 
quo  le  vocable  emerge  dans  le  langage  couranl. 

P.  Goguelin  en  degagc  le  sens  k travers  une  dtudc  sdmaniique  originalc  el 
inidressante.  Ainsi,  a I’aide  d'un  sysieme  de  graphes,  opposc-t-il  la 

formation: 

I'actc  d'insiruire  axe  sur  les  p51es  de  I'information  cl  du  dressage  ; 
--k  I'acte  d'enseigner,  centre  sur  roperatoire  (expliquer,  faire 
comprendre); 

-k  Taction  d’eduquer,  enfin,  incluanl  Tidde  d’un  niveau  k atleindre  (8). 

La  formation  concerne  le  sujet  et  son  v^cu 

Former  c’est  modeler  le  comportement  pour  que  le  sujet  "se  siiue”  dans 
son  cnvironnement,  avec  sa  fa9on  propre  d’aborder  el  done  de  rdsoudre 
les  problcmes  qui  sont  les  siens.  La  formation,  a Tinverse  des  modules 
pr^eddents,  se  fonde  done  sur  les  motivations,  ddsirs,  attentes.  mais 
aussi  sur  I’expdrience  passde  de  Tapprenanl,  prenant  en  comple,  d’une 
ceriaine  fa^on,  les  normes  et  representations  de  son  milieu  (9). 

Enfin,  au  plan  technique,  elle  se  batit,  aulant  que  faire  se  peut,  k parlir 
dc  "modules  de  simulation". 

On  retrouve  ici  les  objectifs  que  fixe  B.  Schwartz  en  prdalable  a toulc 
intention  dc  formation: 

“-permcitre  k la  personne  dc  devenir  agent  du  changement  social,  par  une 
comprehension  accrue  de  son  univers  de  vie; 

-la  mcltre  k mcme  d’augmentcr  son  pouvoir  sur  la  rdalitc; 

-lui  fournir  les  moyens  de  "riposter"  aux  mutations  socialcs,  dans  le 
cadre  dc  son  autonomic  propre  (10). 

Un  certain  nombre  dc  remarques  decoulenl  de  ce  qui  precede. 

1.  La  formation  semblerait  nc  s’appliqucr  qu’aux  adultcs. 

2.  Ellc  vise,  scion  les  cas,  a rcstaurcr  ou  amplifier  Icur  plaslicite. 

Sans  dome,  iravaillani  au  niveau  dc  la  pcrsonnaliie,  n'echappc-l-cllc  pas 
k un  certain  queslionncmcnl  d’ordre  deonlologique.  11  rcstc  ccpendanl 
qiTcllc  confic  la  rcsponsabilite,  voire  Tappreciation  dcs  apprcnlissagcs 
aux  apprenants  eux-mcmes.  Respect  dc  Tcxpericncc  ct  dc  I auiononiic 
sont  done  les  normes  du  formalcur.  D’aillcurs,  comme  1 avail  deja 
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rcmarquc  Gusdorf  (op.  cit.  p.  70)  n'csl-cc  pas  a Tindividu  lui-mcme  dc 
recomposcr  et  done  d’unifier  a sa  mesurc  Ics  divcrscs  connaissanccs? 

Si  done  la  formation  prcsenlc  une  viscc  adaplativc,  eomptc  tenu  dc  la 
rapiditc  dcs  changements  socioicchniques,  et  si  ’'formation  devient  (...) 
synonyme  dc  transformation"  (Ardoino,  op.  cit.  p.  40),  son  sens 
eependant  demeure  cn  relation  ciroitc  avee  la  notion  d’"achcvcmcnt". 
C'est  Ic  sujcl  qui  rcflcchit  ct  cn  designe  les  finalitcs,  devenaru  ragcni  cl 
I'acicur  du  processus  dans  Icqucl  il  s’engage. 

De  nouvelles  m^thodes  p^dagogiques  d^coulent  du  concept  de  formation 

Dcs  conceptions,  mclhodes  et/ou  procedures  a la  fois  rcvolutionnaircs  et 
fecondes  ddooulcnl  dc  ccilc  vision  renouveldc  dc  Tapprentissage. 

If  faut  espdrer  que  pour  ccrtaincs,  ellcs  interviendront,  par  recurrence, 
sur  la  pedagogic  dc  I'cnfant  ct  de  radolcsccni. 

Nous  cn  fournirons  deux  cxcmplcs. 

Comme  I'ccril  H.  Dcsrochcs,  il  existc  une  "univcrsalitc  dcbusquahlc  au 
cocur  dc  toutc  dcstincc  particulicre"  (11). 

D'ou  I'idcc,  cxtrcmcmcnt  rdeente,  dc  considcrer  Tautobiographie  comme 
un  puissant  outil  dc  rautO'formaiion.  Auio-analysc  ct  production  dcritc 
dc  I'histoirc  dc  vie  prennent  done  un  slatut  dc  processus  educaiif.  Un 
numdro  special  dc  la  revue  "'Education  permanente"  (n^^  72-73,  mars 
1984)  cst  consacre  a cc  processus.  V.  de  Gaulcjac  y montre  comment  ce 
travail  rejoint  a la  fois  I’invcstigaiion  sociologique  ct  I’dludc  clinique 
(12). 

Mais  il  y a plus.  Comme  I'indiquent  plusicurs  auteurs  (M.  Finger,  P. 
Dominied,  ibid,),  la  mdthode  pcul  clrc  considcrcc  comme  une  vviritablc 
"formaiion-rcchcrche",  h Toriginc  ct  cn  appui  k la  construction  d'un 
authentique  projcl  dc  formation  (13). 

Nous  reviendrons  dans  un  prochain  numcro  sur  ccs  possibililds 
immcnscs  non  encore  cxplordcs  dans  Ic  syst^jme  dc  formation  (14). 

La  prise  en  compte  d’apprentissages  non  acad^miques 

Cc  qui  pr(5c^idc  nous  conduit  logiquement  a une  autre  procedure,  ccilc  dc 
la  “reconnaissance  dcs  acquis".  Bile  s’csl  vuc  rdccmmcnl 

institutionnalisdc,  au  plan  administratif,  dans  les  universites  (15). 

1 / 
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Comme  I'ont  montrd  N.  Meyer  et  G.  Berger»  Tidde  Emerge  avec  la  crise 
marqude  par  la  mobilite  profcssionnelle  et  raccelcraiion  du  processus  de 
transformation  des  entrepriscs. 

Au  plan  inslitulionnel,  elle  rdsulte  de  la  reconnaissance  de  la 
multiplicity  des  lieux  de  formation  possibles  cn  dehors  de  I'ecole;  au 
plan  psychosocial,  dc  1‘intyret  d'une  valorisation  des  acquis,  y compris 
de  ceux  qui  rel6vent  de  formations  inachevees  (16). 

La  revue  "Edacalion  Permanente"  consacre  cgalcmeni  un  numero  special 
("Reconnaitre  et  valider  les  acquis")  n^^  83-84,  1986)  h cette  procedure, 
et  en  ddgage  Ics  principcs  directeurs.  Ils  sont  bases  sur  une  certaine 
conception  dc  Tapprentissage  considerd  comme  un  mouvement  en  qualrc 
phases: 

--experience  concrete, 

--observation  rdfiychie, 

--conceptualisation  abstraite, 

— expdrimenlation  active  (17). 

Les  moyens  et  rndthodologies  de  cette  reconnaissance  commenceni  h 
cmerger.  Ils  sont  nombreux  et  complexes,  comme  le  montre  la  revue 
prdciiye  (18). 

II  cst  ccpendani  du  plus  haul  interet  de  constatcr  que  deja  s'y  allachent 
les  entreprises  soucicuses  dc  rccenser  et  dc  promouvoir  les  polentialitys 
et  rcssources  humaines  en  leur  sein  (19). 

On  le  voit,  ymergcani  tardivement,  mais  h.  son  heure,  le  concept  de 
"formation"  trouve  un  champ  d*application  immediate  dans  une  socidld 
marquee  par  dc  multiples  ruptures. 

On  peut  cn  espdrer  non  sculemcnt  qu‘il  rcnouvelle  la  pedagogic  des 
fili6res  initiales  el  continues,  mais  encore  qu'il  fasse  entrevoir  dc 
nouveaux  horizons  h,  la  collectivity. 
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d'une  collaboration".  Rev.  '‘Pratiques  de  formation"  (k  paraitrc),  1987. 

(4)  Ardoino  (J.):  "Propos  actuels  sur  V^ducation".  Paris, 

Gauthicrs-Villars,  1965,  p.  235. 
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PARADIGM  APARTMENTS 
Jane  Munro 

University  of  British  Columbia 

TOWARDS  A RESEARCHABLE  QUESTION. . . . 

1.  It  Must  Contribute  to  Theory 

The  more  abstract  the  truth  you  wish  to  teach,  the  more 
thoroughly  you  must  seduce  the  senses  to  accept  it. 
Friedrich  Nietzsche.  Beyond  Good  and  Evil 

Baptism  is  a drop  of  water 
against  the  black  hair  of  a baby. 

Confirmation  classes  arc  nascent  girls  in  organdy, 
a red  bishop  in  a red  aisle, 
and.  in  the  hand,  a psalter. 

The  metronome  of  ritual  counts  arabesques. 

A virus  raps  upon  the  chromosomal  door. 

To  reform  theory,  must  one  visit  its  cells? 

Power  coils  in  each  fiction  of  approach. 

Which  narrative  DNA  shall  code  the  itinerary 

of  a question?  Knowledge  arcs  between  motion  and  rest. 

In  the  intensity  and  meaning  of  knowledge, 
who  then  shall  declare  what’s  best? 

Induction,  that  rapacious  concubine, 
waits  and  wades,  sorts  her  wash  and  watches. 

Sociable  deduction  observes  a selection  of  contracts. 

Ethical,  he  parts  what  hair  remains. 

Critical  theory,  the  Pharisee, 
wears  her  conviction  on  her  sleeve. 

Gossips  in  black,  grannies  from  round  the  Mediterranean, 
save  as  grounded  theory  that  which  fits  and  works. 

A hermeneutic  flickers  heimaphroditically 
in  the  forest  of  many  meanings. 
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Positivistic  bees  have  hived  the  walls, 
waxed  vast  hexagonal  nests 
and  eaten  joists.  They  hum  the  hymn 
we  hear  where  leaking  honey  slows  our  feet. 

Does  research  reduce  to  mere 
conversation  among  conventions? 

A motley  parade  prowls  our  inner  and  outer  concourse. 

Should  we  raze  or  reconsecrate 
our  temples  of  theory? 

Paradigms  strike  calculated  bargains 

and  set  up  shop  as  agents,  whores,  money-lenders. 

Minds  of  researchers  are  made-up 
in  magazine  styles.  I fear  typecasts 
as  I fear  religion. 

Genius,  like  a rabbit , while  alive,  can  only  be  shot  at. 
It  cannot  be  eaten  until  dead, 

Schopenheimer 

Genius.  In  scicnce-the  general  rules  an  army; 
each  atypical  conforms  or  falls  away; 
the  denominator  is  common; 
every  force  invests  in  fields. 

In  an-a  little  metaphor  can  poison  a lot  of  wcils; 
outriders,  life  outriggers,  are  glorified: 
not  lopped-ofi,  they  bear  freight. 

I mistrust  much  dedicated  syntax. 

We  attempt  a language  of  science, 
but  we  speak  as  artists.  The  angels 
at  our  elbow  are  of  metal  or  of  stone. 

Is  it  blessed  to  wrestle  a name  from  texts 
within  this  stronghold?  Where  might  wc  shout 
a healthy  prophesy? 

The  few  gods  I’ve  met  seem  bored  by  understanding, 

prediction,  control.  Evenhandedly, 

they  pass  out  knowledge  as  emblem,  experience,  joke. 

Their  distant  cosmic  laughter  rumbles 
like  the  purr  of  a cat,  warm  belly  by  my  car. 

Wc  snooze. 

-1  ' 
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Pattern  holds  until  it  overflows. 


When  is  a model  a house  in  which  to  shelter? 

1 enter  the  workshop  on  tip-toe, 

reach  for  a monkey-wrench,  force  one  nut, 

llicn  hook  the  tool  back  upon  the  wall. 

I don't  want  to  drive  through  Alabama 
and  sec  Nataraja  dance  in  his  circle  of  fire 
within  each  twinkling  eye. 

Not  that  the  universal  dance  is  out  of  place 

in  Alabama.  Nor  that  1 am  uncharmed 

by  the  beauty  or  the  concept  of  Nataraja— it  s this; 

when  a carpenter  carries  a box  of  tools  on  a journey, 

she  fixes  broken  chairs  while  listening 

to  stories,  and  the  stories  told 

arc  inspired  by  the  fact  she  arrived,  kit  in  hand. 

2.  It  Must  be  Manageable 

I dream  I am  naked  and  seated 
on  a wooden  floor,  surrounded 
by  babies  and  toddlers. 

1 dream  I attempt  to  dress  myself 
and,  simultaneously,  prepare  a meal. 

1 dream  a man  with  a chain  saw  who  jumps 
from  the  bleachers  to  the  gym  floor. 

I dream  he  taps  my  chest,  then  rests 
his  chain  of  steel  thorns  aeross  my  breast. 
Dreaming  he  means  to  pull  the  cord, 
start  the  roar,  slice  me. 

I twist.  The  bar  of  his  saw  strikes  my  spine, 
its  line  nicks  my  hip  as  I fluster  away 
to  hurry  preparation 

of  this  crazy  meal  that  refuses  to  realize. 

People  arrive  and  collect  unfed  babies. 

I give  up  hope  of  clothing. 

The  teeth  of  his  deadline  avulse 
thighs,  waist  and  Uaink  as  1 work  faster. 

3.  It  Must  be  Parsimonious 

Westron  wind,  when  will  thou  blow? 
The  small  rain  down  can  rain. 

Christ,  that  my  love  were  in  my  arms. 
And  I in  my  bed  af^ain. 

Anon 
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From  ihc  middle  ages:  a seafarer 
becalmed  in  a downpour, 
swore 
simply 

beseeching  cause  or  force  for  an  effect. 

Not  mentioning  any  facts  on  board, 

he  repeated: 

rain 

and  said  what  he  wanted. 

I can  sec  him 

as  if  on  t.v., 

shoulders  soaked, 

hands  chapped, 

wet  cloth  struck  to  his  ankles. 

Law  of  parsimony:  the  logical  principle  that  no  more 
causes  or  forces  should  be  assumed  than  are  necessary 
to  account  for  the  facts. 

O.E.D. 

Economy  permits  reiteration. 

The  charm  of  parsimony: 
a nugget  lingers, 
despite 
the  slop 

of  memory.  I hear 

from  1963,  a young  professor’s  voice: 

This  is  the  most  beautiful  poem  in  the  English  language. 

Every  theory  deserves 
sparing  expression. 

My  poem 
is  not  enough 
silent. 

4.  It  Must  be  Significant:  Fanny  Bay  Bill 

Audrey  wrote  a ficlion  about  living  on  the  islands.  Bill,  who  u.scd  to  have 
a ponytail  and  prefers  books  about  fungus  or  bathhouses,  read  Audrey’s 
novel.  "It's  the  best  description  of  island  hippy  life  ever  w'rittcn.  1 
know  six  of  her  characters."  he  allowed.  I think  there  is  a difference 
between  relevance  and  significance,  but  it's  sometimes  hard  to  tell. 


When  you  share  a conceptual  framework,  detail  fascinates  and  vehicles 
need  only  go.  Odd  trucks  run  along  local  roads. 

There  are  several  stories  about  how  Fanny  Bay  got  its  name.  Carol,  who 
lives  with  Bill,  claims  the  reference  is  to  one  of  Thomas  Hardy's 
characters,  but  when  I looked  the  book  up,  the  woman  was  called  Fanny 
Day.  Others  say  a sailor  admired  a girl  squatting  on  the  sand  shucking 
clams  and,  laughing,  signed  the  place  in  his  log  for  her  memorable  ass. 
Others  outline  the  peninsula  on  a map  and  suggest  it  resembles  a gluteal 
grin.  How  significance  is  found  tells  first  about  the  mind  doing  the 
finding.  Second,  it  suggests  context  or  precedent.  Third,  but  only 
obliquely,  it  reflects  upon  the  object  named. 

Fanny  Bay  Bill  has  a rule:  leave  things  better  than  you  found  them.  He 
Icfi  two  fridges  full  ( f labelled  microcondia;  his  dissertation  is  on 
molds.  So,  who  is  to  say,  what  is  funny  or  important,  quirky,  relevant  or 
significant? 

5.  It  Must  be  Testable 

A fence  rotted  at  its  foot: 

severed  boards  flop  in  a sleeve  of  vines, 

A man  is  held  up  by  veins. 

My  death  is  held  up  by  veins. 

Weeping  over  the  onion 

in  which  nest  perceptions  within  concepts 

within  beliefs  within  attitudes  within  values. 

Slicing  intellectual  history  across  its  root. 

Do  you  not  believe 
a man  is  held  up  by  veins? 

Can  you  see 

a shuddering  fence 

coated  with  Virginia  Creeper? 

WANTING 

Talking  to  the  ghost  of  desire 

whose  left  hand  conducted  a symphony 

hufrom  my  neck  this  winter,  1 ask  him 

why  he  moved  his  rehearsal  hall, 

his  stirring  of  the  air  before  his  orchestra. 
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his  exuberant  liming,  his  encouragemcnis, 

his  whole  precinct  far,  far  away- 

why  he  vacated  his  former  premises  near  my  tliroat. 

Talking  to  him  as  I walk  is  like  praying, 

like  attending  to  interference  behind  an  announcer’s  voice. 

I complain  in  this  silent  way,  and  listen 

in  case  he  might  reply  with  a phrase, 

a throw-away  cadence  I must  be  quick  to  catch. 

Partly,  I'm  behind  my  eai*,  finger  across  my  lips, 
and  partly  I’m  yelling  at  myself:  numbskull! 

Tmdging  across  campus  through  snow, 

angry  at  myself  for  wanting  romance, 

angry  at  the  ghost  for  not  coming  to  woo  me, 

spitting  damn  angry  at  this  fucking  trap  of  wanting, 

kicking  my  loneliness  so  it  remembers 

what  hurt  feels  like-I  don’t  need  that  agaii.- 

marking  the  past  in  a neat  diagonal 

of  feet  pointing  in  the  direction  of  maturity, 

listening  to  such  a clamour,  such  fierce  warnings, 

the  dominant  signal  on  this  radio:  woman,  smarten  up. 

Pounding  in  silence  through  the  sparkling  afternoon. 

I dream  of  my  aunt,  who  died  five  years  ago, 
upstairs  holding  court  after  breakfast  in  an  English  hotel. 
Her  body-respiritcd-recognizes  me. 

She  crumples,  saying  my  name. 

Which  part  of  me  is  this  five-year  old  corpse 
who  recognizes  me,  even  though  I look  different, 
and  she  wasn’t  expecting  me  to  turn  up? 

Can’t  I just  stay  in  your  arms  where  it’s  cozy 
and  I know  the  smell? 

I don’t  want  to  want  this  much. 

I don’t  need  to  want  like  this. 

Can't  1 be  satisfied 

with  a cranky,  busy,  sick  and  tired  man 
whom  I've  known  for  five  years? 

THINKING  #1 

Like  two  deer 
our  minds  graze. 
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Knowing  is  a grazing. 

It  is  mealy  salal  berries. 

It  is  the  blue  slain  on  her  two  cheeks. 

She  sal  on  the  sod  over  the  septic  tank, 

age  two,  to  look  out 

across  the  street  curved 

like  the  scar  where  an  eyelid  used  to  close. 

Knowing  is  a crescent  of  uncurtained  houses 
with  vinyl  siding,  each  centred 
in  a cleared  lot  below  her. 

Deer  startle  when  the  child  stands 
to  touch  our  hides.  Mind  steps  out  of  view 

Two  docs  wade  uphill. 

Our  toes  SKid  on  granite,  sink 
one  after  the  other,  in  moss 
where  eyelashes  of  forest 
were  not  cut  away. 

We  graze  as  an  onshore  breeze  grazes. 

Thinking  is  the  eight  feet 

of  the  two  of  us  parting, 

wading  a waterfall  of  salal 

a’jovc  the  duroid  roofs  of  western  suburb. 

Did  it  occur  that  the  thought 

of  us  grazing  is  only  one’s  dreaming? 

Docs  knowing  thought  move, 
sift  through  dozing. 

Thinking  is  the  blue-eyed  gaze 
in  a new  daughter,  mid  -morning, 
her  fists  full.  She  picks 
a rh\lhm  for  grazing  uphill. 

THINKING  #2 

This  concept  of  dog: 
at  arm’s  length,  the  sun 
tunes  in  one  station  of  rainbow 
from  the  invisible  tree  of  prism. 

The  sun-dog  warns  of  snow 
and  worries  a farmer. 
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This  concept  of  farm: 

domed  turrets  of  a castle^ 

all  aluminum,  cement,  limestone. 

Its  causal  trickle  of  Holstcins 
frozen  in  a contour  of  the  hill. 

Wheels  of  cheddar  roll  from  its  cellar. 

The  farm  a fortress  in  a country  criss-crossed 
with  the  inroads  of  concessions. 

The  cows  monitored  by  computers. 

This  concept  of  a cemetery: 
congregation  of  chalky  monuments 
bleached  more  pale  than  cc  m husks 
in  mid-November  fields.  Patrons, 
leaving  the  stadium,  game  over. 

A new  headstone  of  pink  granite  is  smaller, 
as  if  its  body  were  gone,  sunk  into  tlie  soil. 

The  old  slabs  stand,  tilted,  the  height 
of  puberty.  If  they  walked  to  town  they’d  look 
fire-eyed  and  thin. 

The  dog,  for  Diogenes,  was  swift 
empirical  thought,  carrying  all  things  with  him. 

Dogs  of  the  spirit  world  grin 
at  the  gate  of  Tibetan  temples. 

Fire  dogs  guard  a bunting  log. 

The  dog  star  is  fixed  and  bright. 

Dogs  of  war  hunt  without  knowing  mercy. 

Dogma  has  lost  the  mobility  in  Diogenes  symbol. 

Where  I come  from,  a dog  is  a grey  shark, 
the  fish  without  scales  who  measures  lines 
and  snaps  them.  Time  is  the  hunger 
that  folds  things  neatly  in  its  chest  of  fog. 

Death  rides  on  the  branches  of  cedar  in  boxes  of  cedar 
crested  with  frogs  or  bears.  The  land 
streams  through  a farm  like  thoughts  through 
one  mind.  1 am  fascinated  by  the  suala  of  concepts, 
each  layer  distinct,  for  all  purposes  of  speaking. 

A prismatic  arrangement  of  eartli-dogs 

pads  through  the  landscape,  warning 

of  ice-age,  warning  of  those  nearly  unimaginable 

flows  of  lave,  rock,  glacier,  ocean 

into  whose  contours  we  crowd  now,  this  winter  morning. 


i - 
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Book  Reviews/Recensions 


LEARNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT:  A GLOBAL  PERSPECTIVE 
Alan  Thomas  and  Edward  W*  Plowman  (eds.) 

Toronto:  OISE  Press,  1985. 

This  book  contains  14  papers  presented  at  the  Global  Learning 
Symposium  held  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education, 
Toronto,  in  April-May,  1985,  with  an  introductory  chapter  by  each  of  the 
two  editors.  It  is  a good  thing  they  have  been  published  because  only  42 

people  were  there  to  hear  them,  by  design. 

This  prompts  consideration  of  the  ways  that  the  kinds  of  ideas  that  were 
exposed  at  the  Symposium  come  into  the  awareness  of--and  are  therefore 
able  to  be  learned  by— the  far-flung-peopled  world.  In  his  introduction, 

Thomas  refers  to  the  famous  1913  Armouries  Exhibition  of  impressionist 
painting  in  New  York,  which  permanently  transformed  the  world-vision 

of  those  who  auended  it.  In  those  days  you  had  to  be  there,  in  person;  so 
the  impacl-and  the  learning-were  limited  to  that  elite  and  lucky  group. 
Thomas  concludes  that  for  the  learning  process  that  took  place  at  the 
Symposium  to  be  kept  alive  and  extended  globally,  there  needs  to  be  an 
increase  in  the  range  and  background  of  the  participants.  And  the  last 
contributor  to  the  book,  Montagnon,  an  English  film  and  T.V.  producer 
who  was  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  Open  University,  brings  us  round  to 
the  point  again.  He  questions  the  very  nature  of  the  communication  that 
goes  on  in  such  a symposium,  through  the  "safe  , . . academic  paper",  and 
asks  what  the  mcdia--T.V.,  radio,  audio-visual  and  video  technologies, 
ctc.-have  to  offer  to  complement  the  "two  ancient  stand-bys:  the  written 

word,  or  pictogram,  and  face-to-face  dialogue". 

Between  these  two  contributions  this  book  contains  a galaxy  of  good  stuff, 
from  a pretty  stellar  cast.  In  fact,  a great  virtue  of  the  book  is  that  it 
introduces  us  to  thinkers  and  doers  from  many  cultures:  North 

American,  African,  Sri  Lankan.  Latin  American,  West  Indian,  Chinese, 
English.  Because  of  this,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  any  one 
of  them  in  devoting  a few  lines  to  each. 

What  I have  found  challenging  in  the  book  is  what  the  papers,  taken 
together,  state  or  imply  about  the  relationship  between  education  and 
learning.  While  insisting,  as  many  of  us  do,  on  a distinction  between  the 
two,  in  his  introduction  Thomas  refers  to  the  practical  subtleties  of 
making  such  a distinction.  And  what  I end  up  with  is  a question  as  to 
whether  the  subtleties  may  not,  in  fact,  be  such  as  to  obliterate  the 
distinction  itself.  The  question  is  generated  by  the  range  of  meanings  of 
both  learning  and  education  as  they  arc  treated  in  the  book,  and  the  way 
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that  the  two  concepts  merge  into  each  other  when  you  look  at  them  in 
different  cultural  contexts. 

Hewage  and  Ariyaratne,  from  a Buddhist  perspective,  show  that  learning 
consists  of  processes  embedded  in  the  culture-meditation,  reflection, 
the  "psychosphere"  as  distinct  from  the  Western-perspective 

"sociosphere”.  And  these  processes  constitute  a learning  system,  i.e., 

"education",  itself.  Writing  of  the  Sudanese  Dinka  people,  Deng  suggests 
that  learning  and  education  are  one,  a process  of  informing 
("in-forming")  by  which  skills  and  language  arc  passed  down.  "In 
pre-literate  societies  knowledge  and  learning  are  embodied  in  the  human 
being,  his  experiences,  his  recollections,  and  the  collective  memory  of 

his  community.  In  literate  societies,  knowledge  is  found  in  the  libraries, 

archives,  and  various  forms  of  cultural  exprcssion"--and,  we  might  add, 
schooling  of  various  kinds.  So,  is  the  distinction  between  learning  and 
education  a Western/litcratc  function,  coming  out  of  w’hat  Schdn  calls  the 
positivist  epistemology? 

Not  if  we  heed  the  contributions  in  this  book  from  such  others  as 
Boulding,  Schdn  himself,  and  Holland.  No-ogenitics,  Boulding  reminds 
us,  is  the  transmission  of  learned  structures  from  one  generation  to  the 
other.  Schdn  sketches  out  his  idea  of  rcflcction-in-action  (which  he  has 
elaborated  elsewhere),  which  brings  together  learning  and  the  structures 
wo  develop  to  encourage  learning.  Holland  reminds  us  that  conditioning 
learning  theory,  on  which  much  of  our  educational  structure  is  premised, 
is  only  a part  of  the  story;  the  ethological  theories  of  learning  arc  about 
the  natural  behaviours  of  organisms  in  their  process  of  adaptation.  Hall 
draws  our  attention  to  cultures  characterized  by  what  he  calls 

"high-content  communication",  where  much  of  the  meaning  in 
communication  is  already  stored,  i.e.,  has,  so  to  speak,  already  been 
learned  from  the  culture,  as  if  by  osmosis.  And  Hall  so  identifies  not 
only  Hopi,  Pueblo,  some  African,  and  Japanese  cultures,  but  also  the 
French  "in  their  daily  life"  (but  not  in  their  intellectual  life).  Glusberg 
suggests  that  the  very  structures  and  signs  of  the  city  arc  themselves  the 
context  and  stuff  of  learning.  Plomcr,  co-cdiior  of  the  book,  suggests 
that  we  are  changing  simultaneously  our  knowledge  of  the  world  and  our 
ways  of  knowing  and  learning  (i.e.,  our  concept  of  education?)  through 
the  new  information  and  communications  technologies.  These  arc  voices 
of  the  west,  not  well  enough  listened  to. 

We  distinguish  between  learning  and  education  by  saying  that  learning 
is  a (still  mysterious)  process  that  takes  place  within  the  individual,  and 
our  point  of  reference  is  the  individual,  while  education  is  the  way 
society  structures  that  process  in  terms  of  time,  place,  and  methods.  One 
important  reason  for  making  the  distinction,  particularly  insofar  as 
adult  education  is  concerned,  is  to  keep  us  alert  to  the  limitations. 
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indeed  the  inadequacies,  of  education  as  it  is  conceived  and  structured 
in  our  society,  and  to  break  out  of  that  structure.  In  the  Buddhist  and 
other  non-European  cultures,  learning  is  seen  as  a communal,  collective 
phenomenon;  in  those  cultures  (and  in  our  own,  if  we  follow  some  of  the 
writers  I have  mentioned),  education  is  a pervasive  and  embracing 
process  that  should  be  seen  as  enmeshed  in  learning.  So  in  clinging  to 
the  distinction,  are  we  failing  to  explore  the  practical  implications  of 
seeing  learning  and  education  as  one,  in  the  Dinka  way?  Arc  we  failing 
to  sec  Glusbcrg’s  signs  of  the  city?  Are  we  in  effect  reinforcing  what  we 
say  we  are  against? 

These  arc  some  of  the  questions  the  book  leaves  me  with.  It  is  a good 
book  for  stirring  up  the  mind. 


Hayden  Roberts 
University  of  Alberta 
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Cochrane  describes  her  work  as  an  "oral  history."  There  are  two  parts. 
First  is  the  thirteen  chapter  collection.  Second  is  her  summary  and 
analysis  of  data  from  questionnaires  and  personal  interviews  of  82 
friends  and  former  associates.  Her  objective  was  "to  obtain  a historical, 
biographical,  and  analytical  review  of  Roby's  work  that  pertained  to  the 
following  themes:  organization  development,  scope  of  contribution,  adult 

learning  theory,  adult  education  practice,  major  aims  and  goals, 
cross-cultural  approach,  personal  qualities/character,  personal 
influencc/impact,  and  overall  contribution." 

Unfortunately,  she  falls  far  short  of  her  objectives.  She  inappropriately 
and  dubiously  mixes  historical  and  social  scientific  research  methods 
and  writing  styles.  For  one  thing,  she  claims  to  have  based  her  research 
methodology  and  analysis  on  Glaser  and  Strauss'  (1967)  grounded  theory 
approach.  There  is  no  grounded  theory  building  here.  She  admittedly 
prc-dctcrmincd  her  major  themes-in  direct  contravention  of  grounded 
theory's  major  purpose.  Further,  she  neither  analyzes  nor  synthesizes 
her  evidence  in  any  comprehensive  fashion.  She  focuses  solely  on 
opinion,  without  corroborating  evidence  or  without  reference  to  relevant 
social,  economic,  or  political  contexts  in  Canada  and  India.  Readers  arc 
left  to  make  their  own  inferences  about  the  hows  and  whys  of  Roby's 
work,  drawing  together  v/hat  faexs  and  opinion  they  can  from  the  thirteen 
independent  accounts.  Cochrane's  collection  of  opinions  adds  little.  At 
best,  she  offers  comparisons  of  opinions  (that  border  on  gushing  pra;sc) 
by  his  Canadian  and  Indian  associates.  Such  opinions  serve  to  support 
her  contention  of  Roby's  impact  on  the  field  and  his  esteemed  status. 
Finally  a quibble  about  citation  style.  It  is  quite  irritating  to  read  quote 
after  quote,  each  followed  in  APA  style  by  last  name,  "personal 

communication,"  and  ycar--cspccially  when  there  is  no  reference  list, 
and  thus  no  first  names  that  could  be  traced  in  future  research. 

Surely,  Roby  and  his  life's  work  deserve  better.  This  significant  piece  of 
Canadian  and  educational  history  is  surely  more  worthy  than  the 
golly-gcc-wiz-hc  was  so  great!  (and  so  maybe  arc  wc)-approach  as 

commissioned  by  Cochrane.  Let's  more  dispassionately  discover  and 
explain  Roby,  his  life,  his  approach,  and  his  accomplishments.  And  let's 
tic  it  in  closely  to  the  rest  of  his  and  our  world. 

Finally,  should  you  buy  this  book?  Perhaps,  but  remember,  caveat 

emptor.  It  is  not  all  that  it  promises,  but,  as  they  say,  it's  all  there  is. 
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ILLITERATE  AMERICA 
Jonathan  Kozol 

New  York:  Anchor  Prcss^Doubleday,  1985. 

ILLITERACY:  A NATIONAL  DILEMMA 

David  Harman 

New  York:  Cambridge,  The  Adult  Education  Company,  1987. 

These  two  recent  US  books  begin  with  grand  ideological  and  policy 
questions:  Why  don't  we  gel  on  with  it  and  create  a more  literate  and  just 

society?  Can  illiteracy  be  eradicated?  Why  does  it  seem  intractable? 
These  ideological  questions  point  to  the  social  practices  of  literacy-its 
uses  in  context,  its  development  as  related  to  other  kinds  of  development. 
Neither  author  lakes  these  questions  far  enough. 

Jonathan  Kozol’s  book,  the  earlier  and  the  more  challenging  of  the  two, 
first  urges  the  "plight"  and  the  cost  of  illiteracy— the  alarming  statistics 
and  heartrending  tales  that  arc  designed  to  win  wide  support  for  the 
literacy  cause.  He  claims  sixty  million  illiterates  in  the  US.  Although 
he  doesn’t  explain  how,  he  attributes  $20  billion  in  costs  (industrial 
accidents  and  errors,  welfare  and  unemployment  insurance,  prisons)  to 
their  inability  to  read  and  write. 

He  piles  on  descriptions  of  the  plight  of  illiterates,  in  a plea  for 
sympathy  and  constructive  rage.  They  are,  he  says,  excluded,  enslaved, 
unaware,  intimidated,  immobilized,  half-citizens  living  in  misery, 
humiliation,  subjugation  and  fear.  He  recitales  the  usual  "cannols"  and 

more--from  bafflement  at  menus  and  hospital  admission  forms,  to  the 
inability  "to  see  historic  precedent"  for  economic  exclusion,  and  to  make 
"suffering  believable,  by  the  use  of  written  words"  (170). 

Kozol  says  that  existing  programs  mostly  serve  "those  already  on  the 
edge  of  functional  effectiveness,"  not  "the  truly  oppressed"  (44).  He 
advocates  a campaign  (in  prose  that  some  find  inspiring,  but  I find 
bombastic  and  often  imprecise).  It  will  be  a "passionate  endeavour," 

beyond  functional  literacy,  a "struggle  rooted  in  politicized  and 
grass-roots  mobilization"  (49).  Subjugated  people,  he  says,  will  not  make 
"substantial  gains  in  literacy  skills  if  those  skills  arc  not  directly 
linked  to  other  areas  of  need  and  if  those  links  do  not  consist  of 

energizing  words  that  can  legitimize  an  often  unacknowledged  sense  of 

rage"  (48). 

His  attractive  vision  includes  thousands  of  community  programs,  with 
"fool-workers,"  to  recruiting  people  to  plan  and  participate  in  programs; 


literacy  on  the  agenda  of  grass-roots  groups;  circles  of  six  or  seven 
learners  with  a literacy  worker  (a  student,  retired  person,  or  community 
member).  In  one  of  the  strongest  chapters  in  the  book,  he  urges  the  use 
of  learne’'s'  stories,  "oral  history,"  as  primers.  These,  he  says,  will  be 
"at  once  a chronicle  of  longings  and  a history  of  secret  grief." 

In  all  this,  the  key  words  are  morality,  passion,  rage,  denunciation. 
Kozol  does  not  ask  how  the  moral  effort  of  a literacy  campaign  could  be 
embedded  organizationally  in  changing  society  "Action"  seldom 
appears  in  Kozol's  text,  and  "organization"  never.  He  writes,  for 
example,  that  wc  should  seek  in  literacy  work  for  "instruments  of  moral 
leverage  ...  to  examine  the  political  determinants  of  subjugation;  . . . 
and,  by  virtue  of  reflection  and  examination,  first  to  denounce  and 
finally  to  transform"  (92).  The  nexus  between  denouncing  and 
transforming  docs  not  attract  Kozol's  interest. 

He  says  that  oral  history  will,  and  should,  contain  "dangerous" 
wordS"Words  that  "take  on  emotional  intensity"  or  have  "passionate 
potential"  (136).  He  thinks  of  the  danger  in  emotion  and  passion,  good 
humanistic  stuff--not  of  the  danger  that  the  oppressed  might  organize  to 
become  masters  of  their  own  destiny.  This  peculiar  silence  must  be  part 
of  the  wide  political  attractiveness  of  Kozol's  book. 

Kozol  intends  a wide  appeal.  He  lodges  his  cause  in  the  American 
longing  for  both  unmatched  prosperity  and  world  moral  leadership:  "I  do 

not  believe  that  an  illiterate  society-one  third  illiterate  in  verbal  and 
numerate  respects,  the  other  two  thirds  literate  too  often  in  the  least 
compassionate  and  most  destructive  ways--can  hope  to  prosper  or 
compete  in  economic  terms,  prevail  in  moral  terms,  or  hold  a promising 
beacon  to  the  wretched  of  the  earth  in  any  terms  at  all,  until  we  are 

prepared  to  launch  an  all-out  battle  with  the  enervating  adversary  that 
resides  in  our  own  atrophied  imagination"  (’’8-9). 

The  last  page  of  his  book  declares,  "Illiteracy,  when  widely  recognized 
and  fully  understood,  may  represent  the  one  important  social,  class  and 

pedagogic  issue  of  our  times  on  which  the  liberal,  the  radical,  and  the 

informed  conservative  can  stand  on  common  ground  ..."  (199).  But  what 
kind  of  "common  ground"  is  it?  How  can  he  have  us  imagine  a cause  both 
angry  and  political,  and  yet  unifying  nearly  everyone?  Various  silences 
allow  this,  and  numerous  unasked  and  unanswered  questions.  For 
example:  Kozol  says  that  Americans  arc  "surrounded  and  conditioned  by 

the  print  reality  . . . whose  skilled  practitioners  control  the  chief 

determinants  of  their  existence."  How  will  those  who  benefit  from  this 
control  react  to  a vastly  enlarged  literacy? 
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He  complains  that,  "A  nation  that  is  drowning  in  the  presence  of  false 
language  cannot  differentiate  between  decision  and  mechanical  response" 
(181).  He  even  explains  that,  "Skills  divorced  from  earnest  applications, 
efficacy  divorced  from  ethics,  competence  divided  from  compassion,  no 
longer  define  a literate  adult  in  an  endangered  decade.  They  represent 
instead  the  definition  of  a garrulous  efficiency  in  service  of  a 
self-destructive  goal  of  global  domination"  (190).  How  will  the  agents 
and  beneficiaries  of  global  domination  be  won  to  the  passionate  crusade? 

He  coolly  observes,  "Both  the  number  and  the  visibility  of  functional  and 
marginal  illiterates  are  now  significantly  greater  than  a decade  back  and 
will  be  still  greater  in  another  ten  or  fifteen  years,"  as  stiffened 
tracking  patterns  increase  schooling  inequalities  and  dropout  rates  (58). 
How  will  the  forces  behind  this  increasing  illiteracy  be  undone? 

On  all  these  questions,  Kozol  is  silent. 

He  is  likewise  silent  about  the  societal  process  that  continues  to  create  a 
surplus  population,  with  no  place  in  the  labour  market  and  "no  need"  for 
literacy.  He  embeds  his  argument  clearly  in  the  racial  politics  of  the  US; 
but  not  in  its  class  politics. 

Our  present  literacy  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  ways  that  our  society  is 
managed,  both  in  the  development  and  propagation  of  its  dominant  ideas, 
and  in  the  routines  of  its  administration.  Kozol  docs  not  give  any 

sustained  account  of  literacy  as  a tool  of  domination,  although  he  docs 
intersperse  remarks.  But  his  idealism  lets  him  avoid  asking  how  our 
present  literacy  (and  illiteracy)  arc  embedded  in  our  nresent  social 

organization,  or  how  a new  literacy  might  emerge  with  a new'  social 

organization. 

Kozol  can  avoid  these  difficult  questions  about  literacy  as  a social 
practice,  because  his  ultimate  conception  of  literacy  leaves  them  behind. 

He  offers  this  "quintessential  definition  of  a litciatc  human  being:  one 

soul,  reaching  out  of  the  loneliness  of  the  human  condition,  to 
find--through  love-anolher"  (162).  In  his  peroration,  Kozol  confesses, 
"I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  any  choice  but  to  be  loyal  to  our  own  most 
stirring  moment  of  transcendence."  His  vision  of  literacy  is.  ultimately, 
transcendent.  Putting  it  into  this  world  is  work  he  leaves  to  the  rest  of 
us . 

His  jeremiad  reads  best  if  approached  not  for  an  analysis  that  can  inform 
action,  but  for  the  engaging  man  that  has  written  it,  and  for  a reminder  of 
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the  moral  urgency  that  should  underlie  a serious  examination  of 
literacy  and  literacy  work. 

In  David  Harman's  eyes,  transcendent  vision  is  just  overblown  rhetoric. 

Harman  opposes  the  idea  of  a campaign.  His  central  theme  is  that 
literacy  is  historically  an  unbeatable  enemy,  and  "as  people  everywhere 
strive  to  achieve  fully  literate  societies,  their  efforts  seem  to  be 
perpetually  obstructed"  (2). 

His  argument  shows  the  common  sense  and  humanitarianism  that  one 
would  expect  from  his  earlier  work  with  Carman  St.  John  Hunter.  He 
reminds  us  that  the  common  claims  that  literacy  work  produces  economic 
and  political  participation,  "attribute  to  literacy  powers  that  it 
unfortunately  docs  not  have.  Neither  labor  market  participation  nor 
'good  citizenship’  are  necessarily  contingent  upon  reading  and  writing 
abilities"  (33-4).  Certification  counts  more  than  literacy  in  the  labour 
market,  and  unemployment  "is  caused  by  economic  conditions,  not  by 
educational  gaps"  (34). 


He  points  out  that  literacy  is  not  just  a matter  of  improving  the  schools, 
or  getting  dedicated  volunteers  out  there  working.  He  says,  "Attempts  to 
teach  literacy  without  due  regard  for  the  values  and  motives  of  the 
learners  are  doomed  to  failure"  (2).  "Literacy  itself  cannot  be  forced 
upon  people"  (72).  Programs  that  work  well  are  shaped  by  learners'  own 
needs  to  meet  the  literacy  demands  of  their  environments. 


There  is  a darker  side  to  Harman's  common  sense  and  humanitarianism. 
His  concept  of  literacy  is  idealist  and  psychological-about  "values"  and 
"consciousness."  He  warns  that,  "More  than  a set  of  skills,  literacy  is  a 
value"  (11).  He  juxtaposes  a "set  of  skills"  not  to  a "set  of  social 
practices,"  but  to  "a  value." 


This  idealism  shows  up  dramatically  in  his  decidedly  up-beat  history  of 
literacy.  In  a kind  of  nice  anthropology,  he  notes  that  literacy  develops 
when  people  want  to  "record  law  and  lore  for  transmission  to  their 
progeny  . . . preserve  their  cultures  and  heritages"  (14).  As  an 
afterthought,  he  adds  that  "of  course"  literacy  extends  over  space  as  well 
as  time,  and  "made  it  possible  for  people  to  govern  large  tracts  of  land 
(sic-not  peoplc)-to  create  and  administer  large  empires"  (15). 
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In  the  middle  (for  Harman,  dark)  ages.  Church  and  secular  elites  saw 
literacy  as  a danger  to  their  hegemony.  Then  came  Protestantism  and  the 
priming  press,  and  "Throughout  the  past  four  centuries  emphasis  on 
liberation  and  human  rights  had  been  coupled  with  a strong  conviction 
that  education  and  literacy  ought  to  be  universal  and  avidly  pursued" 
(18).  "The  position  that  literacy  in  the  hands  of  the  masses  posed  a 
potential  danger  and  that,  therefore,  it  should  be  restricted  to  certain 
ruling  groups  was  firmly  replaced  with  an  ideal  of  a fully  literate 

populace.  The  acquisition  of  schooling  and  literacy  were  henceforth 
deemed  human  rights  to  be  avidly  pursued.  Governments  were  charged 
with--and  generally  accepted-that  mandate"  (21). 

Harman’s  view  neatly  skips  over  the  regulative  side  of  literacy,  in  favour 
of  its  liberating  side.  And  in  a subjectless  history  of  liberating 
convictions  and  ideals,  the  question  arises  why  literacy  remains  an 
unbeatable  enemy.  Answer:  the  "values"  of  communities,  who  somehow 

do  not  buy  into  the  ideal  that  governments  have  for  them. 

Here  Harman's  Whig  history  meets  his  good  common  sense  and  his 
opposition  to  a literacy  campaign.  Individuals  will  acquire  literacy 

when  they  "recognize  that  their  abilities  are  below  those  that  are 
normative"  in  their  communities.  When  individuals  are  in  "communities 

in  which  literacy  is  not  expected  and  its  existence  not  rewarded  ...  it 

is  the  community  that  must  become  literacy  conscious  and  establish  a 
definition  of  expectation  for  its  members"  (10).  He  even  offers  a concept 
of  "cultural  illileracy"-not  being  ignorant  of  culture,  but  being  part  of 
a culture  that  does  not  "value"  literacy.  So  the  task  becomes  "instilling 
reading  consciousness"  (53). 

With  a psychological  conception  of  literacy,  Harman  cannot  criticize  the 

social  production  of  texts.  So  he  is  left  with  blaming  "community"  when 
literacy  does  not  take.  This  has  its  most  painful  twist  in  his  account  of 
public  schools.  There  are,  he  says,  "supportive"  communities  (involved, 
both  assisting  and  censuring  the  schools);  and  "nonsupportivc" 
communities  (that  regard  education  as  important,  but  do  not  intervene) 
(49).  Kozol,  and  current  sociology  of  education,  see  these  as  class 
relations,  involving  the  limited  resources  and  skill  of  some  parents,  and 
the  resistance  of  schools  ‘ to  them.  For  Harman,  it  is  good  and  bad 
"values."  Of  course,  Harman’s  concept  of  "community"  predictably 

slides  into  that  of  "family"  (50-1),  but  enough  said.  Deprivation 

theories  have  found  a new  formulation  in  adult  education. 

At  the  very  best  his  approach  is  quiescent:  "...  people  will  actively 

seek  and  attain  those  literacy  levels  that  arc  dictated  by  their 
environments"  (9).  So  people  actively  seek  to  meet  demands  that  they 
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passively  accept.  Definitionally,  he  says,  we  should  "locate  problems 
where  they  exist"  (44).  This  does  not  mean  where  people  are  excluded 
from  the  relations  organized  through  literacy,  or  where  they  want  to 
create  new  forms  of  literacy  to  change  their  communities,  but  only  where 
there  is  some  "dissonance"  between  individual  skill  and  given  social 
demand. 

Eventually  Harman  "happily"  contradicts  his  whole  argument,  and  says, 
"A  strategy  based  on  the  needs  of  people— as  they  themselves  perceive 

them— can  transform  the  vision  of  universal  literacy  into  reality"  (73). 

Harman  also  has  a grand  vision.  "Literacy  is  freedom.  Literacy  makes  it 
possible  for  people  to  determine  for  themselves  what  they  wish  to  know, 
and  in  what  depth  ..."  (93).  (It  is  a fine  sentiment;  never  mind  that  his 
whole  argument  about  when  people  are  "accessible"  to  literacy  teaching 

assumes  that  illiterates  already  determine  what  they  wish  to  know.) 

"Far  from  being  an  anachronism,  literacy  remains  one  of  humanity's 
finest  and  most  important  inventions,  irreplaceable  despite  all  the 
technological  advances  of  our  time.  Without  it  we  would  remain  in  a state 
of  subjugation,  subject  to  the  whims  of  the  few  who  arc  literate.  With  it 

we  are  liberated,  free,  independent"  (94).  (Never  mind,  again,  that  none 

of  his  accounts  of  community  "values"  or  "consciousness"  arc  about 
breaking  free  from  subjugation.) 

In  their  different  ways  both  Kozol  and  Harman  are  liberal  and 
humanitarian.  They  both  respect  and  focus  on  "community"  (Kozol  wants 
to  enliven  the  poor  and  illiterate  to  moral  protest,  Harman  to  instil 
literacy  consciousness  in  them).  Both  have  visions  of  literacy  as 
conveying  higher  "values." 

In  criticizing  both,  I do  not  urge  adding  conservative  and/or  radical 
ideologies  of  literacy  to  their  liberal  ideologies— though  all  these  will 
certainly  appear.  It  would  be  more  fruitful  to  hold  off  on  the 
ideologizing,  and  look  at  how  literacy  actually  works,  to  develop  a 
conception  of  literacy  not  as  a set  of  ideals  (morals,  passions, 
consciousness  and  values)  but  as  a set  of  practices  (uses  and  relations). 

A Canadian  account  of  literacy  might  just  help  to  do  this.  In  the 
tradition  of  Innis  and  McLuhan,  it  could  be  more  cognizant  of  the 
embeddedness  of  communications-thus  of  literacy  and  tcxtuality— in 
the  exercise  of  power.  And  a Canadian  account  would  be  marginal  to  the 
difficulties  of  political  clarity  at  the  centre  of  empire.  It  would  not 
assume,  with  Kozol,  that  the  moral  awakening  of  the  powers  that  be  wilt 
liberate  the  subjugated,  or,  with  Harman,  that  literacy  is  pure  and  simple 
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ihc  modern  liberating  ideal.  A modest  and  descriptive  Canadian  account 
might  begin  not  with  grand  ideological  issues,  but  with  the  experiences 
of  illiterates  and  of  learners  and  workers  in  literacy  programs. 
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In  this  second  issue  of  the  Journal  we  publish  the  list  of  theses  and 
major  papers  completed  at  the  Masters  and  Doctoral  level  in  1986.  To  go 
farther  back  than  that  would  take  up  too  much  space.  It  is  our  intention 
to  publish  such  a list  once  a year,  covering  the  last  preceding  calendar 
year. 

We  acknowledge,  in  this  connection,  the  work  of  collection  and 
compilation,  of: 

Robert  Carney  and  James  Small,  University  of  Alberta; 

Roger  Boshier  and  Gordon  Selman,  University  of  British  Columbia; 

Elaine  McCreary,  University  of  Guelph; 

James  Draper,  The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education; 

John  Dobson  and  William  Sinnett,  St.  Francis  Xavier  University; 

F.  Barry  Brown,  University  of  Saskatchewan. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 

Master  of  Education  (Education  Administration) 


Theses 

Cccile  June  Bushko 


Regina  A.  Leonard 


Barbara  Ann  B.  Pillay 


Projects 

David  Arthur  Mappin 


Attitude  change  of  student  nurses  toward 
death  and  dying 

(Supervisor,  T.C.  Montgomerie) 

A follow-up  study  of  the  graduates  from 
the  fundamentals  in  operating  room 
nursing  program  University  of  Alberta 
Hospitals  May  1981  to  July  1985. 
(Supervisor,  J.E.  Seger) 

Motivation  and  impact.  The  voice  of 
illiterate  women 
(Supervisor,  D.A.  Mackay) 


A case  study  of  the  process  for 
considering  reorgani/alion  possibilities 
and  alternatives  for  instructional  support 
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services  in  the  faculty  of  education 
(Supervisor,  EJ.  Ingram) 

Wesley  K.  McLaughlin 

Evaluating  chemical  hazard  information 
programs:  A methodology 
(Supervisor,  T.C.  Montgomerie) 

Sylvia  P.  Myrglod 

The  nurse  as  a change  agent  in  patient 
education 

(Supervisor,  A.  Konrad) 

H.  Ycu 

A critical  look  at  the  systems  approach  to 
instructional  design 
(Supervisor,  T.  Carson) 

Master  of  Education  (Educational  Foundation) 

Judith  Anne  Cameron 

Interaction  styles  and  success  at  problem 
solving  by  non-native  speakers  of  English 
(Supervisor,  J.  Patrie) 

Eliz^l:»cth  I.  Hagcll 

Nursing  knowledge:  A sociology  of 
knowledge  analysis 
(Supervisor,  M.  Assheton-Smiih) 

David  Weldon  Walts 

Creativity  and  catharsis:  The 
psychoanalytic  perspectives  of  Melanie 
Klein 

(Supervisor,  P J.  Miller) 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Wing-Chung  Cheng 

The  development  of  teacher  education  in 
an  urban  Chinese  community 
(Supervisor,  M.K.  Bacchus) 

Ki  Su  Kim 

The  educational  theory  of  John  Stuart 
Mill 

(Supervisor.  PJ.  Miller) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Master  of  Arts  (Adult  Education) 

M.M.  Carlisle 

Early  agricultural  education  in  British 
Columbia:  The  pioneering  role  of  the 
Farmers’  Institute 
(Supervisor,  G.R.  Sclman) 

K.P.  Gill 

Retention  of  basic  cardiac  life  support 
74  t - 

DJ.  Robinson 


S.  Tobert 


skills  by  nurses  followin'  ^ 

(Supervisor,  D.D.  Pratt) 

Continuing  cducaiion  in  a p jssional 
nursing  association 
(Supervisor,  G.R.  Selman) 

Concerns  of  mothers  in  the  first  month 
postpartum 

(Supervisor,  D.D.  Pratt) 


Master  of  Education 


L.  Bailey 


R.S.  Borland 


V.L.  Brooks  Smarz 


I.A.  Cole 


R.E.  Dixon 


EJ.  Galaliuk 


H.A.  Linton 


P.  Moore 


D.  Sanders 


J.  Shen 


Study-learning  and  the  adult  basic 
education  learner 
(Supervisor,  TJ.  Sork) 

Continuing  education  of  the  entrepreneur: 
a survey  of  the  softwa^'e  development 
industry  in  British  Columbia 
(Supervisor,  T.J.  Sork) 

Volunteer  training  programs:  the  case  of 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross  British 
ColumbiaA^ukon  Division 
(Supervisor,  G.R.  Selman) 

English  as  a second  language  in  business 
(Supervisor,  W.S.  Griffith) 

Physical  and  emotional  abuse  and  neglect 
of  elders  in  the  family  and  implications 
for  adult  education 
(Supervisor,  G.R.  Selman) 

The  design  of  a counselling  service  for 
adult  learners 
(Supervisor,  G.R.  Selman) 

Productivity  improvement  in 
organizations:  A human  resource 
development  perspective 
(Supervisor,  T.J.  Sork) 

Self-evaluation:  An  analysis  of  its  use  in 
adult  education  and  a typology  of  tools 
(Supervisor,  T.J.  Sork) 

Knowledge  and  skill  requirements  of 
home  care  nurses  working  with  the 
terminally  ill 
(Supervisor.  T.J.  Sork) 

Worker  education  in  China 
(Supervisor,  R.  Boshier) 


AJ.  Smith 

The  promotion  of  general  interest 
continuing  education  programs 
(Supervisor,  LE.  Thornton) 

C.A.  Strecton 

The  long  term  care  assessment:  health 
promotion  and  education  strategies 
(Supervisor,  J.E.  Thornton) 

B.E.  Thompson 

An  analysis  of  Mezirow’s  work  on 
perspective  transformation  and  adult 
learning 

(Supervisor,  D.D.  Pratt) 

Doctor  of  Education 

P.A.  Brook 

Occupational  socialization  of  women  in 
post  secondary  career  education  programs 
(Supervisor,  W.S.  Griffiths) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 
Master  of  Science  (Extension) 

Theses 

Neil  Gibson 

Support  services  for  distance  education 
students  at  the  University  of  Guelph 
(Supervisor,  M,W.  Waldron) 

G.  Holm 

Participating  and  literacy  in 
problem -posing  extension  for  integrated 
rural  development:  A Sierra  Leone  study 
(Supervisor,  J.C.M,  Shute) 

C.  Jacobs 

An  evaluation  of  the  rural  seminars  for 
vital  people:  A leadership  training 
program 

(Supervisor,  D.H.  Plctsch) 

Major  Papers 

D,  Eisenbarth 

The  relationship  between  self-esteem  and 
career  related  male  mid-life  transitions 
(Supervisor,  M.W.  Waldron) 

M.  Hunt 

Reasons  for  attending  and  areas  of 
interest  among  visitors  to  an  agi  icultural 
technology  exhibition 
(Supervisor,  DJ.  Blackburn) 

is  * 

Kcss  Poppc 


The  advanced  agricultural  leadership 
program 

(Supervisor,  D.H.  Plelsch) 

THE  ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 
Master  of  Arts 

G.E.  Gitlcrman  Mentors  in  nursing 

(Supervisor,  A.M.  Tough) 

J.M.  Summers  Participating  in  development:  A case 

study  of  the  co-operative  savings  and 
credit  movement  in  Kenya 
(Supervisor,  A.M,  Thomas) 


Doctor  of  Education 
W.J.  B:ikcr 

A.M.  D’ Andrea 

P.  Long 

E.S.  Mesbur 
R.  Roberts 
A.B.  Rossitcr 

M.C.  vSchwass 


Self-transformation  in  early  adult  males: 

The  Katimavik  experience 
(Supervisor,  D.  Brundage) 

Teachers  and  reflection:  A description 
and  analysis  of  the  reflective  process 
which  teachers  use  in  their  experiential 
learning 

(Supervisor,  M.D.  Ellis) 

Towards  a model  of  institutional  support 
for  part-  lime  learners  in  post-secondary 
evaluation:  Case  studies  from  Ontario, 
Canada  and  Queensland,  Australia 
(Supervisor,  A.M.  Thomas) 

Learning  as  an  interactive  process: 
Perceptions  of  experiential  learning 
(Supervisor,  V.  Griffin) 

Staff  members’  perceptions  of  stress  in  a 
juvenile  correctional  centre 
(Supervisor,  M ' Ellis) 

In  private:  An  inquiry  into  the 
construction  of  women's  experience  of 
early  motherhood 
(Supervisor,  R.  Simon) 

How  people  leant  to  cope  with  'boom-bust' 
cycles  of  large  energy  projects:  A case 
study  of  the  community  surrounding  the 


Bnice  nuclear  power  development 
(Supervisor,  A.M.  Thomas) 

V.P.  Singh 

Effects  of  selTmonitoring  of  stress: 
Adjustment  to  illness  in  patients  with 
end  stage  renal  disease  (ESRD)  on  home 
dialysis 

(Supervisor,  J.A.  Draper) 

H.M.  Sutherland 

The  inservice  education  of  managers  in 
select  Japanese  and  Canadian 
organizations 
(Supervisor,  M.L.  Handa) 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

G.J.  Donner 

Work  setting  and  the  professional 
socialization  of  nurses  in  Ontario 
(Supervisor,  D.S.  Abbey) 

R.  Marchand 

Living  on  the  threshold:  The  body  and 
language  of  coming  out 
(Supervisor,  D.H.  Brundage) 

ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER  UNIVERSITY 

Master  of  Education 

E.M.  Desbiens 

E>evelopmeni  of  a handbook  as  a learning 
resource  to  assist  small  merchants  to 
understand  leasing  problems  in  shopping 
centers 

(Supervisor,  W.  Sinnett) 

D.  Elamthuruthil 

Community  development  through 
awareness  raising  education:  A 
descriptive  study  of  the 
socio-educational  centre  at  Gunadala, 
India 

(Supervisor,  J.  Dobson) 

S.B.  Ewing 

Critical  care  nursing  program:  An 
approach  to  a model 
(Supervisor,  M.  Gillen) 

L.I.  Hein 

Computer  assisted  learning  in 
management  training:  The  design  and 
development  of  a lime  management 

! • 
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leaiTiing  package 
(Supervisor,  M.  Gillen) 

J . Magnan  Applying  principles  and  conditions  of 

adult  learning  to  teaching  a university 
course 

(Supervisor,  M.  Gillen) 

D.li.  MacDonald,  Jr.  Producing  "Narrowcasl"  video;  An 

analysis  of  an  approach  to  video 
production 

(Supcrvisoi,  M.  Gillen) 

J McGonigle  Toward  improving  adult  vocational 

education:  A learning  interface  system 
(Supervisor,  M.  Gillen) 

D.M.  Morris  Women  as  adult  learners:  Needs 

assessment 

(Supervisor,  W.  Sinnett) 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SASKATCHEWAN 


Adult  students  in  nursing  education:  An 
analysis  of  their  characteristics  and 
problems  experienced  in  comparison  with 
younger  students 
(Supervisor.  M.  Collins) 

The  "organic  inlellectualism"  of  Antonio 
Gramsci:  A study  of  the  concept  as  a 
contribution  to  the  politics  of  adult 
education 

(Supervisor,  M.  Collins) 

Multivariate  prediction  of  academic 
perfoimancc  in  a diploma  nursing 
program 

(Supervisor,  E.R.  Misanchuk) 

Factors  influencing  Saskatchewan 
occupational  therapists’  involvement  in 
fieldwork 

(Supervisor,  L.  Proctor) 


1t;9  ' 


Master  of  Continuing  Education 

Lois  E.  Berry 

LcifE.  Hommen 

Elsie  J.  McKenzie 
M.M.  Thompson 


GUIDELINES  FOR  CONTRIBUTORS 


DIRECTIVES  POUR  LES 
COLLABORATRICES  ET 
COLLABORATEURS 


Ty'^es  cf  articles  to  be  considered 
fo  publication:  Analytic  examination  of 
issues;  Reports  of  empirical  research; 
Theoretical  formulations;  Comparative 
studies;  Interpretive  reviews  of  the 
literature;  Historical  studies;  New 
approaches  to  qualitative  and  quantitative 
research. 

Editorial  style:  Articles  should  conform 
to  The  Chicago  Manual  of  Style . Citations 
and  notes  should  be  be  numbered  in  sequence 
in  the  text,  and  the  relevant  references  be 
listed  accordingly  under  Reference  Notes  at 
the  end  of  the  article  (see  articles  in  this 
issue). 

Length  of  articles:  Normally  articles 
should  not  exceed  30  pages  of  double  spaced 
transcript. 

Number  of  copies  to  be  submitted: 

Three.  Typed  on  standard  bond  or  copy 
paper. 

Language:  Articles  will  be  published  in  the 
language  (English  or  French)  in  which  they  are 
submitted. 

Abstract:  Articles  submitted  to  the 
Journal  must  be  accompanied  by  an  abstract 
of  appioximately  200  words  in  length  in  both 
English  and  French. 

The  title  page:  The  title  page  should 
contain  the  following;  title  of  the  paper;  full 
name(s)  of  the  author(s);  institutional 
affiliation(s)  and  posKion(s)  held  by  the 
author(s);  abstract;  brief  acknowledgement 
of  the  contribution  of  colleagues. 


Publication  schedule:  Twice  yearly. 


Genres  d'article  consid^r^s  pour 
publication:  Etude  analytiquede 
probldmes;  Rapport  da  recherche  empirique; 
Enonciation  de  th4ories;  Etude  comparative; 
Commentaire  interpritatif  de  la  litt^rature; 
Etude  historique;  Approches  innovatrices  aux 
recherches  qualitatives  et  quantitatives. 


Style  d’6dltlon:  Les  textes  doivent  etre 
conformes  aux  normes  du  Chicago  Manual  of 
Style.  Les  citations  et  les  notes  doivent  etre 
numerotdes  selon  leur  sequence  et  apparaitre 
dans  cet  ordre  dans  les  rdf4rences 
bibliographiques  qui  suivent  le  texte  (voir 
articles  dans  ce  numdro). 

Longueur  de  I’artlcle:  Normalement  les 
articles  ne  doivent  pas  exc4der  30  pages  de 
texte  dactylographi4  k double  interligne. 

Nombre  de  copies  k soumettre:  Trois. 
Dactylographi4es  sur  papier  standard  ou 
papier  k photocopier. 

Langues:  Les  articles  seront  publics  dans 
la  langue  officielle  dans  laquelle  its  ont  4t4 
soumis,  I'angiais  ou  le  frangais. 

R4sum4:  Chaque  article  soumis  k la  revue 
doit  etre  accompagn4  d'un  r4sum4 
d'approximativement200  mots,  en  anglais  et 
en  f rangais. 

Page  titre:  La  page  titre  doit  contenir  les 
renseignements  suivants;  le  titre  de 
I'article,  le  nom  complet  de  Tauteur  ou  des 
auteurs,  I'affiliation  et  le  posts  d4tenu  par 
chacun  des  auteurs,  le  r4sum4,  des 
remerciements  brefs  aux  coll4gues  qui 
auraient  contribu4  au  travail. 

P4rlodlclt4:  Deux  fois  par  an. 
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Editorial  Procodure:  (1)  When  articles 
are  received,  they  are  initiaib/  reviewed  by 
the  edKors.  if  the  article  falls  to  fall  within 
the  scope  and  stylistic  guidelines  of  the 
Journal,  It  is  rejected  with  an  explanation 
and  suggestion  for  future  action  on  the  part  of 
the  author.  (2)  As  soon  as  the  refereeing  is 
complete,  and  the  article  accepted  or 
recommended  alterations  completed,  the 
article  will  be  entered  into  the  "publish"  file 
on  the  computer.  this  point  the  article  is 
publicly  available  and  can  be  considered  to  be 
published  by  the  author,  therefore  satisfying 
the  demands  of  tenure  and  promotion 
procedures.  (3)  The  article  will  be  pubticiy 
available  in  the  following  manner:  an  index  of 
articles  held  in  the  "publish"  file  will  be 
circulated  to  the  membership  at  regular 
intervals.  We  will  utilize  the  newsletter  as 
well  as  other  means  for  such  circulation.  All 
subscribers  to  the  Journal  as  well  as 
members  of  CASAE  will  be  on  that  list.  We 
will  also  explore  means  of  inserting  the  titles 
in  existing  data  banks,  that  is  banks  in  which 
they  would  be  listed  if  they  had  appeared 
conventionally,  and  of  informing  libraries. 
Since  not  all  libra/ies  will  subscribe  to  the 
Journal,  the  information  will  be  no  more 
limited  than  it  would  be  under  conventional 
means  of  circulation.  (4)  Each  author  will 
receive  three  copies  of  his  or  her  article  as  it 
appears  in  the  file.  Single  copies  will  be  made 
available  on  demand  to  any  request  at  a price 
to  be  determined.  It  is  possible  that  some 
recipients  of  the  index  will  simply  ask  for  a 
copy  of  all  articles  held  in  the  fih.  a request 
that  can  be  easily  responded  to.  (5)  Once  a 
year,  the  editor  will  scan  the  "publish"  file, 
and  select  from  among  the  existing  articles, 
combining  them  with  whatever  other  material 
he  wishes  to  include  in  a single  issue 

Submissions  address/ 

Correspondance:  Dr.  Hayden  Roberts, 
Editor,  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of 
Adult  Education,  do  Faculty  of  Extension, 
Corbett  Hall,  University  of  Alberta, 

Edmonton,  Alberta,  T6G  2G4. 


La  procedure  de  redaction:  (1)  D^s 
leur  reception,  les  articles  font  Tobjet  d’une 
revision  par  les  r^dacteurs.  S*it  s'av^re  que 
Tarticle  ne  correspond  pas  aux  objectifs  ou 
au  style  des  lignes  directrices  de  la 
redaction,  Tarticle  est  rejet6  et  accompagn4 
d*une  explication  avec  des  suggestions 
permettant  k Tauteur  de  soumettre  d'autres 
articles  ^I'avenir.  (2)  D6s  que  !a  procedure 
de  selection  est  termin^e,  et  que  Tarticle  est 
accepts  ou  que  les  revisions  propos6es  sont 
termin6es.  Tarticle  est  introduit  dans  le 
f Ichier  "publications"  de  Tordinateur.  D6s 
lors  farticle  est  disponible  au  public  et  peut 
etre  consid4r6  par  Tauteur  comme  kXani 
public,  satisfaisant  ainsi  aux  exigences  de 
permanence  et  de  promotion.  (3)  L’article 
sera  disponible  au  public  de  lafagon  suivante: 
un  catalogue  des  articles  introduit  dans  le 
fichier  "publications"  circuleraparmi  les 
membres  k intervalles  rdguliers.  Nous 
utiliserons  les  bulletins  ^informations  ou 
autres  moyens  pour  faire  circular  cette 
information.  Tous  les  abonn6s  de  la  revue, 
ainsi  que  tous  les  membres  de  TACEEA  seront 
sur  cette  liste  d’envoi.  Nous  explorerons 
aussi  les  possibilit6s  d‘ins6rer  les  titres  dans 
d‘autres  banques  de  donndes,  c*esF^-dire 
dans  les  banques  ou  ces  titres  auraient  ete 
inscrits  aux  catatogues  slls  avaient  6t6 
publics  de  fagon  ccnventionnelle.  et  de 
renseigner  les  biblioth^ques.  Linformation  ne 
sera  pas  plus  limitee  par  ce  mode  de 
distribution  que  par  tout  autre  moyen 
conventionnel  puisque  ce  ne  sera  pas  toutes 
les  bibliotheques  qui  s’abonneront  k la  revue. 
(4)  Cheque  auteur  recevra  trois  exemplalres 
de  son  article  tel  qu'il  apparait  dans  le 
fichier.  Des  copies  additionnelles  seront 
disponibles  sur  demande  k un  prix  unitaire  a 
etre  d4termin6.  II  est  tout  k fait  possible  que 
les  destinataires  du  catalogue  demandent 
simplement  un  exemplaire  de  tous  les  articles 
contenus  dans  le  fichier,  une  commando  qu’il 
sera  facile  d’ex6cuter.  (5)  Une  fois  par  an,  le 
rddacteur  precede  k une  selection  parmi  les 
articles  soumis  et  y ajoute  tout  autre 
document  qu’il  desire  publier  dans  un  numero 
particulier. 
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ADULTES 


Editorial  PoUcy 

The  Canadian  Journal  for  ihe  Study  of  Adult 
Education  is  published  by  the  Canadian 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education 
(CASAE),  The  Journal  is  committed  to  tl>c 
dissemination  of  knowledge  derived  from 
disciplined  inquiry  in  the  field  of  adult  and 
continuing  education.  It  is  a refereed  journal, 
subject  to  the  caiwns  of  review  which  deusrminc 
the  quality  of  the  papers  to  be  included  for 
publication. 

Subscriptiott  Informatioii 
The  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adroit 
Education  is  published  twice  yearly  by  the 
Canadian  Asmiation  for  the  Study  of  Adult 
Education  and  distributed  to  its  members.  Non- 
memben  of  CASAE  may  subscribe  for  a fee  of 
$10.00  per  issue  (payable  to  OISE).  AU 
subscription  conespondence  should  be  dinxted 
to:  Dr.  D.R  Brxuidage,  Department  of  Adult 
Education,  OISE.  252  Bloor  Street  West. 
Toronto,  Ontario,  M5S  1V6. 


The  support  of  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humaniiics  Research  Council  of  Canada  is 
acknowledged  by  CASAE. 


Politique  tditoriale 

La  Revue  canadienne  pour  T^tude  de  TMucation 
des  adultes  est  la  levue  de  T Association 
canadienne  pour  f 6tude  de  P^ducation  des 
adultes  (ACJEEA).  EUe  s'engage  k poursuivre  la 
diss6nination  des  connaissances  provenant  de 
recherches  mento  dans  les  domaines  de 
l'6ducation  permaneme  et  de  PMucadon  des 
adultes.  Pour  6tre  publics,  les  articles  doivem  se 
conformcraux  critfcres  de  la  rddaciioo  de  revue. 
Os  sont  soumis  k un  comitd  de  lecture. 

AboaBements 

L*  Association  canadienne  pour  I*aude  de 
I'Mucatton  des  adulies  public  la  Revue 
canadienne  pour  I'^tude  de  rdducabon  des 
adultes  deux  fois  per  ann6e  ct  la  distribue  k ses 
membees.  Les  non-membits  peuvent  s’abonncr 
k la  revue  pour  un  montant  de  $10.00  par  num6ro 
(payable  k OISE).  <>i  doit  fatre  parvenir  la 
correspondance  relative  aux  abonnements  k 
Tadresse  suivante:  Dr.  DJi  Bnaxlage, 
Department  of  Adult  Education,  Oitario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education,  252  Bloor  Street  West, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  I V6. 

L’ ACEEA  b^n^ficic  d’unc  subvention  du 
Conscil  de  rechcrchcs  cn  sciences  humaines  du 
Canada. 
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LES  QUINQUAGENAIRES  AU  TRAVAIL  SELON  LES  CLASSES 
SOCIALES 

Danielle  Riverin-Simard 

University  Laval 

Rysumy 

Cet  article  dycrit  la  vie  professionnellc  dc  I'adulte  quinquagynaire. 
selon  son  appartenance  sociale.  Pour  ce  fairc.  on  a interviewy  101 
sujets  de  53-57  ans  de  la  rygion  administrative  03  du  Quybec.  Les 
sujets  ont  dtd  choisis  au  hasard  et  rdpartis  a priori  selon  les  variables 
suivantes:  classe  socio-yconomique.  sexc  et  secteur  de  travail.  Les 

rysultats  globaux  rdvilent  que  I'adulte  de  53-57  ans  est  ^ la  recherche 
d'une  sortie  promcttcuse  du  marchy  du  travail  au  scin  de  laquelle  il 
tend  k dymontrer  qu’il  a rempli  d'une  faqon  exemplaire  les  rdles 
respectifs  de  supporter  (classe  moyenne).,  de  serviteur  (classe 
dyfavorisye)  ou  de  leader  (classe  aisdc).  Les  propos  reliys  k I'yducation 
des  adultes  ne  sont  prysents  que  chez  les  sujets-exceptions. 

Abstract 

This  article  describes  the  working  life  of  adults  in  their  fifties, 

according  to  the  social  class  to  which  they  belong.  Data  were  obtained 
from  individual  interviews  with  101  research  subjects  whose  ages 

ranged  from  53  to  57  years.  They  were  selected  randomly  from  the  03 

Administrative  Region  of  Quebec  in  such  a way  that  the  sexes  were 
equally  represented,  as  were  the  three  socio-economic  classes  (upper, 

middle  and  lower),  and  the  three  sectors  of  the  economy  (private, 
public  and  quasi-public).  The  overall  findings  reveal  that  adults  m 
this  age  range  are  looking  for  a promising  departure  from  the  labour 
market.  In  describing  how  they  were  fulfilling  their  roles  in 
exemplary  fashion,  the  upper  class  person  spoke  of  his  or  her 
leadership  role,  the  middle  class  person  of  a supporting  role,  and  the 
lower  class  person  of  the  servant  role.  Very  few  of  the  research 
subjects  mentioned  adult  education. 
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IntroductioD 


Malgr^  I'urgence  de  proc^der  i des  recherchcs  sur  le  phdnomfene  du 
vieiiiissement,*  trop  peu  d'dtudes  s'intdressent  d'une  fa(jon  precise  k la 
categoric  des  travailleurs  ayant  atteint  la  cinquantaine.  Pourtant  on 

note  chez  ces  derniers,  une  difficult^  gdndralisde  concernant  la 

mobilitd  occupationnelle  et  le  phdnomine  de  I’obsolescence,  Ces  deux 
probl^mcs  qui  sent  gdndralement  lids  k rage  peuvent  tout  autant 
relever  d'un  cncadrement  ddficient  ou  d'une  mauvaise  gestion  de  ces 
ressources  humaincs.2.3.4  par  ailleurs.  les  indices  relatifs  k la 
diffdrenciation  du  vdcu  occupationnel  des  quinquagdnaires  selon 
I’apparten^ce  k I’une  ou  I'autre  des  classes  sociales  sont  encore  plus 

rares.  L'importance  de  cette  demidre  variable  a pourtant  dtd  maintes 
fois  ntise  en  dvidence  dans  divers  phdnomdnes.^  Par  exemple,  selon 
Halbwacks,  la  classe  sociale  . . . imprime  sa  marque  avec  une  force 
telle  que  les  personnes  faisant  partie  de  diffdrentes  classes  sociales 

donnent  quelquefois  I'impression  qu'ils  appartiennent  k des  espdees 
distinctes.  Afin  de  jeter  un  peu  d'dclairage  sur  la  spdcificitd  du 
travailleur  quinquagdnaire,  le  prdsent  article  veut  done  apporter  des 
dldments  de  rdponse  ^ la  question  suivante:  quel  est  le  vdcu 

occupationnel  de  I'adulte  de  53-57  ans,  selon  son  appartenance  4 I'une 
ou  I’autre  des  trois  classes  sociales:  moyenne,  ddfavorisde  ou  aisde? 

dldments  Theoriques 

Pour  mieux  saisir  la  spdcificitd  du  travailleur  quinquagdnaire,  la 
prdsente  recherche  se  situe  dans  une  perspective  longitudinale  et  fait 
done  appel  aux  conceptions  du  ddveloppement  de  I’adulte,  ces  demidres 
peuvent  se  subdiviser  en  deux  courants  majeurs:  les  thdories 

statiques  et  les  thdories  dvolutives.  Le  premier  est  largement 

domind  par  les  thdories  psychanalytiques,  ndo-analytiques  ainsi  que 
plusieurs  thdories  de  I'apprentissage.  11  donne  une  explication  du 
ddveloppement  de  la  periode  adulte  comme  dtant  un  processus  de 
stabilisation  des  traits  ddfinis  durant  I’enfance  et  l’adolescence7  La 
vie  adulte  serait  la  pdriode  ou  s’expriment,  dans  des  situations  varides, 
les  stricts  acquis  des  anndes  antdrieures.  La  faijon  originale  de 
traverser  une  pdriode  conflictuelle  ne  constitue  ddfinitivement  pas  un 
changement  en  soi  mais  s'avdre  plutdt  une  conerdtisation  de  I'un  ou 
I'autre  des  types  de  personnalitd  ou  de  socialisation  prdeddemment 
formds.  Quant  aux  changements  observds.  d’ardents  ddfenseurs  de  ce 
courant,  tels  Costa  et  McCrac^  vont  mcme  jusqu'ii  les  interpreter  comme 
des  comportements  ndvrotiques  ou  extravertis.  Pour  sa  part,  le  courant 
des  thdories  dvolutives,  dent  les  noms  les  plus  connus  sont  ceux 
d Erikson,^  de  Levinson^^et  de  Gould, ^ ^ postule  que  les  humains  ont 
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la  capacity  de  changer  durant  loute  leur  vie  et  que  le  ddveloppemem  de 
la  p^riode  adulte  ddpend  beaucoup  moins  des  experiences  antdrieures 
comme  on  I’avait  d’abord  ddjk  cru.  Ses  adherents  affirment  que  les 
approches  statiques.  expliquant  le  comportement  de  I'adulte  comme  une 
suite  de  I'enfance  et  de  I'adolescence,  sont  trSs  diminutives  et 
.iccordent  un  rdle  beaucoup  trop  determinant  aux  premieres  phases  de 
la  vie.^^  Le  changement  est  alors  explique  comme  une  constante  et  non 
comme  une  perturbation  dans  un  systeme  stable. 

Ces  theories  evolutives  se  subdivisent  en  trois:  le  modeie  medical, 
le  modeie  compensatoire  et  le  modeie  sequentiei.  La 

conception  medicale,  ou  modeie  de  decroissance  irreversible,  est 
basde  directement  sur  la  determination  biologique  de  la  performance 
humaine.  Sur  le  plan  vocationnel,  les  theoriciens  les  plus  connus  sont 
Super.^^’^'^  Miller  et  Form^^  et  Havighurst.^^-'^  Cette  conception 
soutient  que  le  developpement  de  I'individu  emprume  une  pente 
ascendante  jusque  vers  35  ans,  suivie  d'une  pdriode  de  maintien  jusque 
vers  55  ans  et  d'un  dedin  irreversible  jusqu’i  la  fin  de  sa  vie 
biologique.  Un  postulat  implicite  de  ce  modfele  veut  que  les 
changements,  relies  i I'age,  apparaissent  surtout  en  fonction  des 
evenements  ontogendtiques  et  soient  moins  affectes  par  le  milieu.  Ce 
modeie  medical  sembie  le  reflet  d'une  conception  tres  repanduc  et 
domine  depuis  iongtemps  les  activUes  de  recherche  pertinentes  au 
developpement  de  I’adulte.  II  sembie  encore  aujoud'hui  garder  toute 
son  emprise  et  laisse  dans  I'ombre  d'autres  conceptions  qui  auraient  pu 
davantage  acceidrer  I'avancement  des  connaissances  concernant  le 
developpement  de  I'adulte.  Le  modile  compensatoire  est 
fondamentalement  base  sur  le  concept  de  decroissance  irreversible.  II 
ajoute  cependant  un  element  fort  distinctif:  il  postule  que 

I’intervention  du  milieu  peut  corriger  ou  contre-balancer  les  deficits 
programmes  par  la  maturation  biologique.'®  Cette  conception  a surtout 
ete  popularisee  par  les  etudes  reliees  i la  gerontologie.  Le  modeie 
du  developpement  sequentiei  stipule,  quant  i lui,  que  le 
changement  se  realise  e I'interieur  d'un  ensemble  ordonne  et  formalise 

de  stades.  Leur  passation  serait  ndeessaire  et  suffisanie  k la  poursuite 
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de  la  realisation  optimale  de  I’adulte.  ’ 

Quant  au  modeie  de  developpement  vocationnel,  eiabore  i partir  des 
travaux  antdrieurs,^'  il  se  situe  dans  les  theories  dvolutives.  II  y 
rejette  toutefois  la  perspective  mddicale.  Pour  bien  se  dissocier  de 
cette  derniere,  il  dmet,  enire  autres  postulats,  la  permanence  du 
developpement.  la  poussde  intrinseque  continue  et  I'intensite 
potcntiellement  dquivalente  de  revolution  de  I'adulte  au  fil  des  ages, 
ceci  signifie  que  chaque  moment  de  vie  au  travail  a une  importance 
scnsiblement  dgale  dans  la  poursuite  du  ddveloppement.  11  n'y  a pas  de 
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p^riodes  plus  propices  (telle  celle  pr^c^dent  les  40  ans)  ou  moins 
(telle  celle  subs^quente  55  ans)  ^ revolution  personnclle.  Par 
ailleurs.  ce  meme  module  s'apparente  quelque  peu  k la  conception 
sequeniielle  du  developpemeni.  En  effet,  il  postule  quc  Tadulte 
franchit  unc  sdric  d*dtapes,  essenticllemcnt  caracteris6cs  par  une 
similarite  de  remises  en  question,  tout  au  long  de  sa  vie  au  travail.  II 
se  dissocie  cependant  de  cette  conception  sur  plusieurs  points.  L'ordre 
de  parution  de  ccs  eiapcs,  ainsi  quc  la  neccssitd  de  passer  par  chacunc 
d’elles,  ne  sont,  en  aucun  cas,  absolus.  II  n'y  a aucun  indicatif 
normatif  concernant  la  direction,  le  rythme,  rintensiid  ou  les 
modalites  du  changement.  II  postule,  au  contraire,  I'aspect  multi- 
directionnel  et  multi-rythmique  de  revolution  continue.  Quant  k la 
nature  du  processus  du  developpement  vocationnel,  ce  module  explique 
qu'il  se  realise  par  une  double  altemance:  1.  entre  des  pdriodes 

successives  de  questionnement  et  de  reorganisation  (cycle  intra-dtape), 
2.  entre  des  pdriodes  de  questionnement  portant  tantot  sur  les  meta- 
finalites,  tantdt  sur  les  meta-modalites  (cycle  inter-d tapes).  Durant 
les  pdriodes  de  reorganisation,  ou  I'individu  est  engagd  dans  son 
cheminement  vocationnel,  des  dvdnements  extdrieurs  intdragissent  avec 
revolution  de  son  propre  mondc  intdrieur  (valeurs,  intdrdts).  Cette 
interaction  "dvoluantc”  entre  un  milieu  occupationncl  lui-memc  en 
changement  constant  et  un  moi  vocationnel  dgalement  en 

transformation,  amdne  un  ddbut  d'inconfon  qui  devient  graduellement 
de  plus  en  plus  grand.  Ceci  provoque  une  dissonance  qui  conduit  vers 
une  pdriode  de  questionnement  ou  I’individu  est  alors  place  devant  des 
choix  k reformuler  et  devant  des  besoins,  intdrdts  et  competences  k 
reddfinir  ou  k rdevaluer  en  tenant  compte  des  facteurs  de  rdalitd.  Les 
rdsaltats  de  cette  rdflexion  conduisent  peu  k peu  k une  sdrie  de 
nouveaux  choix  successifs  qui  rendent  I’individu  prdt  k s'engager,  cette 
fois,  dans  une  pdriode  de  reorganisation.  De  plus,  ce  moddle  postule 
une  sdrie  d'dtapes  de  vie  spdcifiques  tout  au  long  de  la  vie  de  radulte 
au  travail.  Ces  demidres  sont  des  passages  prdvisibles  qui  donnent  un 
sens,  une  direction  k son  ddveloppement.  Ce  postulat  signifie  que  les 
diverses  dtapes,  ainsi  que  les  taches  inhdrentes,  comportent  leurs 
propres  ddfis  et  ressources.  Par  exemple,  les  travaux  antdrieurs 
ont  identifid,  k I’aide  d'une  mdtaphore  rappciant  un  voyage 
interplandtaire,  ncuf  dtapes  spdcifiques  de  23  k 67  ans:  atterrissage 

sur  la  plandte  travail  (23-27  ans),  k la  recherche  d'un  chemin 

prometteur  (28-32  ans),  aux  prises  avec  une  course  occupationclle  (33- 
37  ans),  essai  de  nouvelles  lignes  directrices  (38-42  ans),  en  qudte  du 
fil  conducteur  de  son  histoire  (43-47  ans),  modification  de  sa 
trajcctoire  (48-52  ans),  k la  recherche  d'une  sortie  prometteuse  (53-57 
ans),  transfert  de  champ  gravitaiionnel  (58-62  ans),  aux  prises  avec 

I'atiraction  de  la  plandte  retraite  (63-67  ans). 
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Demarche  de  L'^tude 


L’6chantillon  precis  des  53-57  ans  compte  101  sujets  et  a dtd  I’objet 
d’une  stratification  a priori:  52  sujets  masculins  et  49  sujets  fdminins; 

34  appartiennent  k la  classe  moyenne,  34  k la  ciasse  ddfavorisde,  33  k 
la  classe  aisde;  34  oeuvrent  dans  le  secteur  privd,  34  dans  le  secteur 
public  et  33  dans  le  secteur  para-public.  Les  adultes  exercent  des 
mdtiers  ou  professions  tris  diversifids.  Le  statut  socio-dconomique  a 
dtd  ddtermind  par  la  catdgorie  d'emploi,  indiqud  par  le  sujet,  auquel 
dtait  associd  le  salaire  ddclard  par  I'employeur  pour  s'assurer 

I'dquivalencc  mondtaire  selon  les  secteurs  de  travail;  avec  cette  double 
information,  la  classification  de  Biishen^^  a dtd  utilisde.  II  faut 
toutefois  souligner  que  ce  type  de  catdgotisation  a ses  limites.  A 
propos  des  classes  sociales,  Dumont^  signalait  ceci:  "L'occupation  et 

le  rcvenu  sont  des  critdres  dits  objectifs  et  commundment  invoquds  . . . 
mSme  s’il  est  certain  que  ces  critdres  contribuent  d ddfinir  des 
situations  d’ensemble  qui  sont  facteurs  d'identitd  collective,  il  ne 

dessinent  pas  eux  seuls  une  gdographie  prdcise  des  classes  ...” 

De  plus,  dtant  donnd  les  caractdristiques  de  I’dchantillon,  il  est  dvident 
que  la  gdndralisation  des  rdsultats  d une  population  plus  vaste,  ne 

devra  se  faire  qu'avec  de  nombreuses  rdscrves.  Quant  au  devis 
expdrimental,  rappelons  que  cette  recherche  a utilisd  une  approche 
mixte  qui  est  trds  recommandde^^  et  qui  emprunte  aux  mdthodes 
transversale  (sujets  faisant  partie  de  diffdrents  groupcs  d'lge)  et 
longitudinale  (contenu  des  interviews  lid  d une  rdtrospective  et  d une 

prospective).  Les  donndts  furent  recueillies  au  cours  d'entrevues 
semi-structurdes.^^  Ces  demidres  ont  dtd  rdalisdes  en  1981  juste  avant 
I'dtat  ddclard  de  la  crise  dconomique  rdcente.  Les  entrevues, 
disponibles  sur  cassettes,  ont  dtd  coddes  d I’aide  de  deux  grilles 
d’analyse,  dont  I'une  est  descriptive  et  la  seconde  interprdtative.  Dans 
les  deux  cas,  les  grilles  ont  dtd  dlsbordes  d posteriori.  Nous  nous 
soinniss  ainsi  basds  sur  le  postulat  ddfini  par  Clapier-Valladon.^®  "Si 
nous  voulons  laisser  au  rdcit  sa  nature  et  le  considdrer  comme  une 
mdthode  de  recherche  propre,  son  analyse  de  contenu  doit 
ndeessairement  n'dtre  qu'exploratoire,  et  done,  d posteriori,  e'est-d- 
dire  partir  du  rdcit  et  de  sa  production,  ne  partir  de  rien  d'autre." 
L'dlaboration  des  deux  grilles  a suivi  le  proeddd  de  rc”a'yse 
comparative  de  Horth^^  ou  chaque  nouvelle  information  de  discours  a 
dtd  confrontde  d du  "dejd  trouvd"  par  les  discours  des  sujets 
prdeddents.  Si  le  discours  correspondait  d du  "dejd  vu,"  on  associait 

cette  rdponse  d celle  des  autres;  si  le  discours  apportait  un  dldmen;  de 
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nouveautd,  on  erdait  une  nouvelle  catdgorie. 
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La  premiere  grille  qui  $e  veut  descriptive  porte  sur  les  types  de 
recherche  d’une  sortie  prometteuse  du  marchd  du  travail  que  semble 
effectuer  I'adulte  k ce  moment*ci  de  sa  vie.  La  seconde,  qui  est  basde 
sur  le  cadre  thdorique.  conceme  le  processus  du  ddveloppement 
professiotmel.  On  cherche  ici  le  type  d'dtape  caractdristique  des 
quinquagdnaires  et  les  modalit^s  particuliires  de  cette  conjuncture 
selon  les  diverses  classes  sociales.  Notons  enfin  que  notre  analyse  met 
I'accent  sur  I'univers  individuel  et  non  sur  I’incidence  que  peuvent 
avoir  les  structures  sociales  en  regard  de  la  courbe  d'existence  des 
individus.  En  empruntant  la  terminologie  de  Clapier<Valladon,^^  il 
s'agit  d'une  analyse  de  type  surtout  psychobiographique  (centrde  sur  le 
vdcu  de  I'individu)  plutdt  qu’ethnobiographique  (centrde  sur 
I'expression  des  modules  culturels). 

1 

I 

Les  Recherches  d*une  Sortie  Prometteuse 

Apr^s  plusieurs  lectures  flottames»  il  est  apparu  clairement  que  les 
recherches  d'une  sortie  prometteuse  que  I'adulte  semble  se  donner 
pour  la  poursuite  de  sa  vie  de  travail  peuvent  se  regrouper  en  quatre 
types:  privil6gide«  active,  calme  et  ddsesp^r^e. 

la  recherche  priviUgiie 

Ce  type  de  recherche  signifie  que  Tadulte,  pr^voyant  sa  sortie 
prochaine  du  marchi  du  travail,  tente  de  s’entourer  d'une  6quipe  qui 
pourrait  poursuivrc  son  travail  ou  mandat  social.  Ce  type  de  recherche 
semble  complfttement  absent  chcz  Tadulte  des  classes  moyenne  et 
d^favoris^e.  Quant  k Tadulte  de  classe  ais^e,  il  veut,  souligne-t- 
il,  ddl^guer  ses  pouvoirs  k des  gens  plus  jeunes  mais  en  ayant  pris  soin, 
auparavant,  de  les  former  et  de  les  cntrainer  selon  ses  propres 
perspectives,  "Plus  on  vieillit,  moins  on  a le  gout  dc  prendre  des 
decisions  ou  de  prendre  des  rcsponsabilitds  ..."  Apr^s  avoir  M 
amend  k rcconnaitre  qu'il  n'anivc  plus  k faire  le  travail  seul  k cause  de 
son  dtat  dc  santd  et  dc  I'amplcur  dc  sa  lachc,  il  a du  entraincr  une 
dquipe  d'assisiants  et  d'eraployds  qui  font  maintenant  le  travail  sous  sa 
supervision.  En  d'autres  occasions,  il  veut  innover  et  agir,  en  quelquc 
sortc,  commc  un  pionnier  vis-i-vis  les  gdndrations  futures.  Ce 

phdnomdnc  peut  revctir  diffdrcntcs  formes  comme  pa<'  exemplc 
I’enseigncment  dcs  mdthodes  et  d'une  philosophic  agricolcs,  la 
recherche  dc  solutions  mddicales  particulidres,  la  ddfense  et  la 
promotion  des  femmes  sur  le  marchd  du  travail  ou  la  protection  des 
valours  cl  institutions  cooperatives.  En  d'autres  occasions,  il  initic 

des  equipiers  afin  qu'ils  deviennent  k Icur  tour  des  multiplicaieurs, 
tout  commc  lui-meme  a su  parfois  cooperer  k un  iddal  colleclif  ddfini 
ou  suggdrd  par  ses  prdddccsscurs  ou  les  superieurs  hidrarchiques  de 
son  cntrcprisc.  Par  cciic  initiation,  cct  adullc  vise,  avant  tout,  k ce  que 
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les  ieunes  iquipiers  en  arrivcnt  i brfiler  du  mime  feu  sacrd  pemetunt 
«insi  d’assurer  la  perpdtuitd  dc  cc  mandat  social  en  provision  de  son 
dvcntucl  ddpart  du  marchd  du  uavail.  "La  jeunc  gdn^ration  au  Quibec 
est  dc  plus  cn  plus  engagde  dans  un  processus  de  cbangement. 

la  recherche  active 

Une  rechcrce  est  dite  active  lorsque  le  discours  de  I’aduUe  met  cn 
Evidence  ses  habileUs  de  travailleur  ou  ses  competences 
profcssionnelles.  L’adultc  de  classe  moyenne  souligne  ses  points 
forts.  11  est,  affirme-t-il.  d'une  grande  utilite  sociale.  II  est  trCs 
habile  et  tris  prompt  dans  les  rdponses  qu'il  foumit  h la  clientele; 
etant  surtout  affeetd  aux  telephones  de  reclamation  dans  une  grande 
chainc  de  magasins.  il  sc  declare  meme  exccptionnel  de  pouvoir  temr  le 
coup  II  a acquis  une  experience  inestimable  et  irremplaqable  etant 
donne  sa  comprehension  approfondie  du  fonctionnement  de  I'entreprise 
ainsi  que  la  somme  fabuleuse  d'informations  memorisees  depuis 
nombre  d’annecs.  II  est  tenacc  ou  ambitieux.  "Je  tieus  h avoir  des 
promotions  comme  les  autres."  H est  trhs  travaill-.ur  et  posshde  une 
grande  capacite  d'adaptation.  II  contribuc  h erder  un  climat  positif 
tout  en  etant  un  collaborateur  efficacc.  II  est  fier  de  son  * 

certaines  rdussites  i son  acquis.  II  n'a  pas  home  de  lui  en  plus  detre 
mature,  dpanoui  et  fier  de  son  assiduitd. 

Selon  I'adulte  de  classe  ddfavorisde.  plusicurs  points  positifs 
militent  cn  sa  faveur.  II  respccte  ses  engagements  ci  est  trds 
responsable.  Parfois,  il  n'arrive  mcme  pas  h imagmer  qu'au  moment  dc 
sa  retraite.  il  devra  se  sdparer  des  gens  dont  il  a prdsentement  la 
supervision.  "J'aime  mon  travail,  j'aime  m’occuper  des  malades  c est  un 
domaine  qui  est  uds  intdressant;  je  sais  que  j’aurai  de  la  peme  s il  taut 
que  je  les  (malades)  quitte  i cause  de  ma  retraite  ...  non  jamais  je  ne 
les  abandonnerai."  11  est  ttds  fiablc  et  loyal:  par  cxcmple.  son  patron 

lui  donne  entidre  libertd  dans  I’exdcution  de  ses  thehes.  11  est  ouvert 
et  sensible  aux  iddes  nouvclles.  11  tient  au  respect  mutuel  rdciproquc 
mSme  si  cela  lui  occasionne  parfois  certains  ennuis  avee  la  direction. 
11  tient  h humaniser  davantage  le  milieu  de  travail  et  rend  de  grands 
services  aux  gens.  11  est  mdticuleux.  assidu  et  trds  heureux  au  travail. 
11  se  jugc  trds  influent,  parfois  meme  un  peu  trop.  Dans  sa  petite 
entreprise.  il  est  un  trds  habile  gesUonnaire.  Enfin  cc  travailleur  est 
trds  respectueux  dc  ses  devoirs  familiaux. 

A son  tour,  I'adulte  de  classe  aisde  signale  ses  nombreuses  qualitds 
professionnclles  caraetdristiques.  Il  est  assurd  du  pouyoir  qu'il  a sur 
sa  vie  occupa  ionnelle  et  sur  le  milieu.  "Peu  importe  les  laches  ou  le 
milieu  de  travail,  il  est  possible  dc  s'dpanouir  et  dc  sc  considdrer 
important  ou  irds  utile  h la  socidtd."  Il  ne  s'er.toure  que  dc  gens  trds 
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efficaces,  salt  miser  sur  des  objectifs  vocationnels  bien  clairs.  II  $e  dit 
tris  utile  car  i!  fait  profiter  les  autres  de  son  experience 
professioimelle  ou  de  ses  connaissances  acquises.  De  plus,  il  $e  juge 
tris  competent  pour  I'entrainement  des  jeunes.  II  fait  egalement  valoir 
ses  competences  de  dirigeant  qui  sont  parfois  relides  it  ses  grandes 
capacites  d'integration.  II  se  considere  un  leader  naturel.  II  se  dit 
efficace  parce  qu’il  est  tris  sevire  dans  la  selection  ou  le  recrutement 
du  personnel.  II  est  inddpendant.  "J'ai  toujours  ete  mon  propre  patron 
et  mes  affaires  ont  toujours  fonctionne  rondement  et  tres 
efficacement  ..."  En  tant  que  gestionnaire,  il  respecte  les 
syndicats  et  il  rdussit  it  soigner  son  image.  Il  se  tient  toujours  it  la  fine 
pointe  des  developpements  technologiques  et  il  vise,  non  seulement,  ^ 
participer  i revolution  de  la  societe,  mais  surtout  ^ I'inspirer  ou  la 
diriger.  Il  a plein  de  possibilites  de  se  rdaliser;  si  cela  ne  fonctionne 
pas  it  un  endroit,  la  mobilite  occupationnelle  est  toujours  la  solution. 
Il  se  juge  tris  dynamique,  il  a plein  de  projets  et  son  horaire  de  travail 
est  tres  charge.  Par  ailleurs,  il  souligne  qu'il  a de  nombreuses  qualites 
personnelles:  il  s'impose  beaucoup  de  travail,  il  salt  utiliser  les 

circonstances  pour  replanifier  ou  rdorienter  son  evolution 
occupationnelle.  11  refuse  carrement  I'oisivete;  il  jouit,  selon  lui,  d'un 
temperament  tres  detemine,  ou  meme  batailleur,  et  se  reconnait  doue 
d'une  grande  perspicacite. 

la  recherche  calme 

Ce  theme  relate  les  elements  du  discours  ou  I'adulte  precise  avoir 
foumi  pendant  les  anndes  antdrieures,  le  maximum  de  lui-rndme  sur  le 
marche  du  travail  et  il  considdre,  dds  lors,  qu'il  ne  lui  reste,  k peu  prds 
plus  de  devoirs  occupationnels  h accomplir;  il  explique  son 
ddsengagement  graduel  vis-it>vis  le  marchd  du  travail  ou  dlabore  ses 
projets  de  retraite.  Parfois  I'adulte  de  ciasse  moyenne  prepare  sa 

sortie  du  marche  du  travail  en  incluant  I'eventualite  d'une 
obsolescence  programmee  lente  mais  regulidre.  Ce  ddsengagemem  n'est 
pas  I'objet  de  rdvolte  mdme  si  parfois  il  semble  directement  commandd 
par  le  milieu.  Il  tient  ^ savourer  ses  demidres  anndes  de  vie  au  travail 
en  s'appuyant  sur  les  acquis  des  anndes  antdrieures.  Il  n'est  pas 
question  de  songer  i des  reamdnagements  anxiogdnes  ou  stressants.  Il 
songe  ii  sa  retraite,  ce  sera  pour  lui  un  temps  de  repos  bien  mdrite.  II 
planifie  des  activitds  ou  projets  de  retraite;  cette  preoccupation  domine 
de  loin  celle  de  I'eiaboration  de  projets  occupationnels. 

L'adulte  de  ciasse  ddfavorisde  ne  veut  plus  avoir  k se  rdhabituer  i 
de  nouvelles  t^ches,  il  tient  h la  routine  et  ne  cherche  pas  du  tout  la 
mobilite  occupationnetle.  Il  adopte  maintenant  une  attitude  ddgagde 
devant  les  mandats  confids  ou  refusds  par  la  direction.  Ses  aspirations 
occupationnelles  sont  ^ un  point  mort  alors  qu'il  se  juge  trds  proche  de 
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la  grande  liWration.  Avec  les  ann6es.  il  se  sent  nettement  plus  k 
raise;  il  ne  voudrail  plus  avoir  k se  ddbattre  dans  un  climat  anxiogkne. 

II  co'nsidkre  qu’il  a moins  de  luttes  k mener;  il  se  sent  nettement  plus 
secure  et  plus  competent  qu'auparavent  pour  rdaliser  son  travail.  U 
r^colte  parfois  certains  avantages  lids  son  kge.  Il  peut  se  permettre 

d'etre  confiant  depois  I’avknement  rdcent  de  certaines  amdliorations 
sur  le  plan  financier.  L'obtention  de  certaines  conditions  de  travail, 
telles  une  plus  grande  souplesse  d'horaire  et  la  sdcuritd  demploi, 

semblent  lui  laisser  un  peu  de  rdpit  au  travail.  Il  juge  ndcessaire 
d'accorder  une  certainc  prioritd  aux  loisirs  pour  I'dquilibre  de  la 
uersonne.  Il  a mSme  parfois  une  attitude  rassurde  et  prdsomptueuse 
devant  la  vie.  Enfin,  il  espdre  se  libdrcr  de  I'aspect  fastidieux  du 

travail  et  aspire  k des  activitds  autonomes.  La  retraite  sera  un  choix 

ddlibdrd  et  planifid  oil  il  en  demandera  peu  k la  vie.  Il  exdcutera  des 

iravaux  divers.  "J’ai  plein  de  projets  pour  ma  retraite,  je  saurai  bien 

m’occuper." 

Parfois  I'adulte  de  classe  aisde  juge  qu'il  doit  maintenant  ddposer  les 

armes  et  se  laisser  glisser  tranquillement  vers  la  retraite.  Il  tient,  par 
ailleurs,  k prdciser  qu’il  s'agit  Ik  d'un  cl.ioix  ou  d'une  nouvelle  dtape  ae 
vie,  et  non  pas,  d'une  raise  au  rancart  inposde  par  son  milieu  de  travail 

ou  par  la  socidtd.  Son  bilan  est  ddjk  fait  et  il  conclut  que  I'apport  qu'il 

devait  rendre  k la  socidtd  est  presque  entidrement  rdalisd.  Il  indique 
parfois  que  si  le  milieu  I'invitait  k une  certaine  mobilitd 

occupationnelle,  il  considdrerait  que  ce  serait  Ik  le  couronnement  ou  la 
reconnaissance  du  travail  qu'il  a accompli  durant  toutes  ces  anndes.  Il 
estime  avoir  bien  rempli  son  devoir  envers  son  organisme-employeur  et 
la  socidtd;  il  est  temps,  selon  lui,  de  songer  k des  aspirations 

dgocentriques.  En  d'autres  occasions,  il  se  veut  efficace  sur  le  marchd 
du  travail  mais  il  prdcise  que  sa  prioritd  est  davantage  la  prdparatton 
aux  modalitds  de  sa  vie  personnelle  et  occupationnelle  future.  La 
proxir.iitd  de  la  retraite  I'amdne,  selon  lui,  k refuser  de  s engager  et  il 

ne  veut  pas  du  tout  effectuer  des  exploits  de  dernidre  heure  afm  de 

prouver  qu'il  est  encore  en  pleine  vigucur.  Il  apprdcierait  beaucoup  ne 

plus  avoir  k subir  la  pression  quotidienne  et  revenir  graduellement  k 

un  certain  dquilibre.  Il  lui  apparait  trds  normal  que  son  efficacud 

diminue.  Il  signale  qu’il  a nettement  ponddrd  ses  ambitions 

occupationnelles  et  sensiblement  modifid  la  valeur  qu'il  accordait  k 
I’ascenion  sociale.  Parfois  il  se  voit  dans  I’obligation  de  dimmuer  ses 
ambitions  car  les  circonstances  ne  le  permcttem  plus.  Il  ne  sen  k rien, 
selon  lui,  de  se  lancer  dans  des  ddfis  car  il  ne  pourra  jamais  y avoir 
quelque  chose  de  vraimeni  nouveau.  Il  croit  normal  d'effeciuer  une 
recherche  calme  de  sa  sortie  du  marchd  du  travail;  d'ailleurs,  affirme- 
t-il,  il  I'avait  ch.3isic  ou  implicitement  prd-ddtcrminde  depuis  le  mitan 
de  la  vie.  Il  se  ddclare  trds  conscient  des  divers  facteurs  en  jeu, 
actuels  et  k venir.  Parfois,  il  a ddjk  commened  k diminuer  certaines 
activitds  occupationnelles  pour  les  remplacer  graduellement  par  des 
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activit^s  para*professionnelles.  II  exprime  la  grande  sdrdnitd  qu’il  va 
dprouver  lors  du  moment  tant  attendu  de  $a  sortie  du  marchd  du  travail. 
La  retraite  sera  I'occasion  de  pouvoir  rdaliser  des  rives  jamais 
concrdtisds  i cause  des  contraintes  du  marchd  du  travail.  "J’ai  mille 
choses  k faire  pour  la  reunite  . . . mille  choses  que  je  n'ai  pas  eu  le 
temps  de  faire  parce  que  j'dtais  au  uavail."  Les  proJets  de  reunite  sont 
parfois  relids  au  bdndvolat  en  tant  que  gestionnaire  ou  participant 
actif.  La  reunite  sera  dgalement  I'occasion  de  se  refaire  une  nouvelle 
identitd  personnelle  et  professionnelle.  En  d’autres  occasions,  les 
projets  sont  peu  prdcis  mais  cet  aduite  tient  k envisager  ses  anndes 
futures  sous  un  oeil  positif  et  il  est  assurd  qu’il  ne  vivra  jamais 
I'oisivetd. 

la  recherche  ddsespdrde 

Ce  thdme  est  siutout  ddfini  par  des  discours  de  ddcouragemcnt  ou  meme 
de  ddsespoir.  Les  demidres  anndes  passdes  sur  Ic  marchd  du  travail, 
loin  de  s'avdrcr  une  occasion  lui  permettant  de  se  faire  valoir,  nc  sera 
que  I'occasion  de  recul,  de  rdtrogradation  ou  d’hun:iliation.  Parfois 
I'adulte  de  classe  moyenne  n'est  pas  du  tout  supportd  par  le  milieu 
et  il  se  sent  carrdment  rcjetd  ou  simplement  toldrd.  Ses  acquis 

occupationnels  sont  ddvalorisds  et  on  n'accorde  aucune  crddibilitd  d ses 
propos.  Il  n'a  aucune  chance  de  pouvoir  apporter  des  preuves  lui 

permettant  de  tirer  un  bilan  positif  de  son  apport  sur  le  marchd  du 
uavail.  11  ressent  une  uds  grande  nostalgie  et  accepte  difficilement 
les  faits.  L'ige  est  un  obstacle  majeur.  "Si  j'dtais  plus  jeune,  j'aurais 
possiblement  des  promotions,  mais  d mon  age,  c’est  impossible." 
L'usure  physique  et  psychologique,  une  faible  scolaritd  s’avdrent 
d'autres  obstacles  majeurs  d la  rdussite  d'une  sortie  prometteuse  du 
marchd  du  uavail. 

L'adulte  de  classe  ddfavorisde  est  convaincu  que  les  dernidres 
anndes  de  vie  au  uavail  seront  la  continuation  de  sa  situation  d’un  due 
socio-dconomiquemcnt  alidnd  ou  exploitd.  Selon  lui,  il  a du  po’  rsuivre 
un  cheminement  occupationnel  qui  s'est  toujours  inscrit  k I'enconue  de 
ses  intdrdts.  Il  se  sent  de  plus  en  plus  ddsabusd  et  juge  qu’il  n’a  plus 
le  gout  de  rien  entreprendre.  Il  n’a  pas  obtenu  I’avancement  souhaitd 
ou  il  a subi  de  cuisantes  rdtrogradations.  "J’ai  ratd  une  promotion; 
cela  m’a  flanqud  un  gros  coup:  d mon  age,  9a  nc  se  reprend  plus."  Son 

travail  comporte  trop  de  difficultds.  Il  est  compldtement  ddbordd  par 
son  uavail  et  ne  pourra  jamais  arriver  d gdrer  son  temps  devant  la  trop 
grande  demande  des  clients.  Il  a trop  d’obligations  professionnelles  et 
personnelles.  "J’ai  beaucoup  trop  de  responsabilitds  au  travail  . . . 
j’ai  en  plus  des  devoirs  familiaux."  Il  est  trds  inquiet  et  stressd;  il  se 

plaint  de  sa  situation  sur  un  ton  trds  ddpressif.  11  regrette  amdrement 
de  ne  pas  avoir  ddmarrd  sa  petite  entreprise  durant  les  anndes 
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antirieures.  En  tarn  que  patron  d'unc  petite  entreprise,  il  a des 
djfficultds  majeures  avec  le$  subaltemes.  "Le  problime  dans  le 
commerce,  ce  sont  les  employes;  c'est  trbs  difficile."  Sa  vie  privde  I’a 
ddfavorisd  sur  le  plan  occupationnel.  11  lui  est  impossible  de  rdaliser 
de  nouveaux  apprentissages.  II  ne  pent  se  permettre  des  loisirs  I hiver 
parce  qu'il  est  affectd  au  ddneigement  et  cela  lui  preno  parfois  90 
heures  par  scmaine.  Cette  sortie  ddsespdrde  ddteint  sur  les  autres 
facettes  de  son  existence;  parfois,  il  est  It  ce  point  fataliste  qu  il 
souhaite  des  conflits  mondiaux  afin  que  les  travailleurs  en  viennent  i 
Stre  mieux  respectds  en  vertu  mdme  de  leur  raretd. 

Selon  I’adulte  de  classe  aisde  il  lui  est  ddsormais  impossible  de  se 
faire  valoir  ou  de  compdtitionner  avec  ses  pairs.  11  est  accabld  ou 
constemd  par  les  demiers  dvdnements  de  sa  destindc  occupationnelle 
qui  sont  vdcus  comme  une  chute  fatale,  une  faillite  vocationnelle.  Au 
terme  de  sa  carribre,  le  milieu  lui  enlfeve  toute  possibility  d’agir;  il 
ressent  le  rejet  du  milieu  et  il  se  plaint  d'avoir  dtd  destitud  de  ses 
fonctions.  Il  est  trfes  pessimiste;  il  est  assurd  d'une  sortie  ratde  du 
marchd  du  travail  et  exprime  son  dddain  avec  un  cynisme  et  une  hargne 
i peine  retenus.  Il  ddcrit  avec  ddpit  son  manque  de  erddibilitd  en  plus 
de  se  sentir  ddnigrd  et  ridiculisd  non  seulement,  en  tant  que 
professionnel  praticien,  mais  dgalement  en  tant  que  personne  humame. 

11  souligne  sa  lassitude  en  indiquant  que  les  seules  rdalisations 
positives  se  sont  rdalisdes  durant  les  anndes  antdrieures,  et  non 
prdsentement.  En  d’autres  occasions,  il  sc  retrouve  devant  un  bilan 

presque  nul.  Il  n’a  jamais  rdalisd  les  projets  communautaires  qu'il 

avait  planifids  et  il  lui  est  impossible  de  faire  rcconnaitre  son  utilitd 
sociale  pour  deux  raisons.  1.  Sa  profession  ddgage  une  image  ndgative 
depuis  les  dernidres  anndes  et  il  est  assurd  que  la  socidtd  conteste  son 
role  social  alors  que  c'est  justement  par  ce  role  qu'il  espdrait  teinter  la 
collectivity  de  son  apport  original.  2.  A I'inverse,  il  est  uds  amer  de 
constater  que  ses  actes  professionnels  ne  servent  pas  d 

I’dpanouissement  de  la  collectivity  mais  plutot  d son  recul.  Les  causes 
de  cettc  recherche  ddscspdrde  seraient  tantdt  dues  d ses  propres 
erreurs  ou  caraetdristiques  personnelles.  Plus  il  se  rapproche  de  la 
retraite.  plus  son  entreprise  prend  de  I'cxpansion,  mais  par  centre, 
moins  il  participe  aux  ddcisions.  11  n'arrive  pas  d sc  refaire  une  ilace 

dans  un  milieu  ou  la  competition  prime  de  plus  en  plus  sur  le  respect 

des  individus.  Les  changements  organisationnels  visent.  selon  lui. 

uniquement  la  rentabilitd.  oullieni  totalcment  la  personne  et  vont 
mdme  i I'encontre  des  besiins  humains  fondamentaux.  Les 
circonstances  socio-dconomiques  se  sont  avdrdcs  ndfastes  dans  son 
entreprise.  Il  est  trds  dd^u,  frustrd  et  choqud;  c’est,  scion  lui,  une  fm 
de  carridre  marqude  par  une  faillite  tant  financidre  que  sociale  qu'il 
ne  pourra  surmonter.  11  a des  comportements  negatifs  qu'il  a du  mal  d 
maitriscr,  soil  la  coldrc  ou  I'angoissc.  Enfin.  il  est  assailli  par  ties 
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r6les  familiaux  qui  devicnnent  de  plus  cn  plus  lourds  alors  qu‘il  avail 
prdvu  quc  ces  dcrnicrs  s*estomperaicnt  vers  le  milieu  de  la 
cinquantainc.  "La  famillc  m^icrase.” 

Le  D^veloppement  Professionnel 

La  grille  de  ddvcloppenicni  professionnel  comporie  cinq  ihdmcs.  Le 
premier  correspond  au  processus  central  v^cu  par  les  quinquag^naircs: 
il  s*agii  de  la  recherche  d’une  sortie  prometteuse.  Le  deuxi^me, 
troisiime  ct  quatriime  thimes  correspondent  ^ irois  sous-processus: 
les  interrogations  sur  la  finiiudc  de  la  vie,  Timportance  exagdr^e  de 
revaluation  et  les  preoccupations  economiques.  Enfin  le  cinquiftmc 
theme  cst  rclaiif  k une  br^ve  illustration  de  ce  processus  vdeu  par  une 
minoriie  de  sujeis  (environ  14%)  dont  le  developpemcnt  professionnel 
semble  exceptionnellement  intense  ou  acceiere. 

k la  recherche  d*une  sortie  prometteuse 

Ce  theme  central  sc  defxnit  par  un  souhait  profond  ct  intense  de  reussir 
k projeier,  cn  fin  de  carrierc,  une  image  positive  cnglobant  Tentierete 
de  sa  vie  occupationnclle.  11  sc  pose  diff6rentcs  questions:  comment 

souligner  mon  apport  specifique  au  marche  du  travail?  Comment  fairc 
remarquer  que  mon  remplaccment  sera  irks  difficile,  voire  mSme 
impossible?  II  s'inquittc  de  rdvcniualite  de  rater  sa  sortie.  11  vit  un 
peu  cettc  etape  comme  le  moment  dcs  pr^paratifs,  plus  ou  moins 
febrilcs,  d*un  ddpart  ou  le  moment  de  songcr  aux  dcmiercs  aciivites  k 
realiser  avant  de  plier  bagage.  II  semble  vouloir  laisstr  k son  milieu  de 
travail  le  message  d*unc  carrifere  qui  aura  ^t<  rcmplic  et  utile  pour 
rorganismc-employcur  ou  pour  la  soci6i6  socio-dconomique.  II  veut 
6galcmcn:  ^ .^uligner  que  la  fa^on  pariiculi^rc  de  s'acquittcr  de  ses 
lachcr  sen  difficile  k reirouver  chez  un  ^ventuel  rcmpla9ant.  La 
recherche  d'unc  sonic  prometteuse  cst  de  chcrcher  k fairc 
correspondre  un  depart  rSv6  et  une  sortie  rdaliste.  11  vit  done  un  choc 
plus  ou  moins  grand  selon  que  les  modifications  de  demi^rc  heure  lui 
laissent  entrevoir  des  chances  tr^s  minces  ou  rdelles  de  pouvoir 

attcindre  cette  sonic  revde.  Selon  quc  ces  chances  sont  nuUes, 
m^diocrcs  ou  bonnes,  il  sera  paralyse  (recherche  ddsesp6r^e), 

ddsimdress^  (recherche  calmc)  ou  affaird  k invemoricr  dcs  moyens  d’y 
parvenir  (recherche  active).  Les  propos  relids  aux  deux  premiers  types 

de  recherche  pcrmcticnt  trds  peu  de  discriminer  la  spdcificitd  des 
classes  sociales  relativcmem  k ce  processus  de  vie  au  travail.  Les 
premiers,  inddpendamment  dc  la  classe  sociale  d'appartenancc.  font 
tous  rdfdrcnce  k une  plainte  gdndralisde  soulignanl  Timpossibilild  de 
ddmontrer  pour  ce  quinquagdnaire,  qu’il  a bel  et  bien  rempli,  durant 
toutes  CCS  anndcs  au  travail,  le  role  social  auquel  on  s'attcndait  de  lui. 
Cette  incapacild  serait  due  k des  obstacles  tellcs  les  laches  assigndes 
par  le  pouvoir,  I’agc,  une  scolariid  faiblc  ou  impcrtincnie,  Tusure 
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hysique  ou  psychologique.  Lcs  seconds  propos,  telids  i une  recherche 
calme,  ne  discriminent  pas  davanugc  le  processus  de  recherche  d'une 
sortie*  prometteuse  selon  les  classes  sociales.  Ces  deraiers  laissent 
indiffdremment  ddgager  les  aspects  suivants;  1.  cet  adulte  a fourni, 
pendant  les  ann<es  antdrieures,  le  maximum  de  lui-mcme  sur  le  marchd 
du  uavail;  2.  I'ige  s’avire  un  f&cteur  complice  ou  une  justification 
sociale  et  personnelle  i se  laisser  aller  graduellement  vers  un  dtat 
d’obsolcscence;  3.  la  socidtd  lui  aurait  <galemcnt  demandd  de  se 
diriger  progressivement  vers  ce  disengagement:  4.  la  retraite  est 

envisagie  comme  un  repos  bien  miriti.  Quant  aux  propos  reiiis  i la 
recherche  active,  ils  laissent  digager  des  diffirences  significatives 
selon  la  classe  sociale  d'appartenance.  Ces  derniires  se  digagent  ^ 
partir  des  critires  ultimes  de  riussite  ou  de  bilan  occupationnel 
heureux  qui  semblent  surtout  se  difinir  en  regard  de  la  nature  des 
roles  occupationnels  prescrits  par  la  sociiti.  Ces  roles  varient 
considirablement  selon  les  cas,  laissant  ainsi  constater  des  objectifs 
fort  distincts,  poursuivis  dans  cette  recherche  d'une  sortie 

prometteuse. 

Dans  les  propos  reliis  H cette  recherche  active,  I’adulte  de  classe 
moyenne  identifie  une  sirie  d'habiletis  ou  compitences  lui 
permettant  de  dimontrer  qu'il  remplit  idialement  son  rdle  social  de 
supporter  ou  de  soutien  efficace.  II  se  considirc  comme  un  des  piliers 
de  la  compagnie  car  il  a acquis  une  expirience  inestimable  et 

irremplaqable.  De  plus,  il  a une  comprihension  approfondie  du 
fonctionnement  de  I’entreprise  ainsi  qu'une  somme  fabuleuse 
d'informations  emmagasinies  et  mimorisies  depuis  nombre  d’annies. 
Il  est  habile  et  prompt  dans  les  riponses  ou  services  qu'il  rend  i la 
cliemile.  Il  est  inergique  et  bon  travailleur.  Il  a de  grandes  capacitis 
d'adaptation  qui  lui  permettent  de  s'accommoder  aux  diffirents  styles 
de  travail  des  patrons  ou  aux  changements  d'exigences  suite  aux 
restructurations  friquentes  de  I'entreprise.  Il  contribue  ^ crier  un 

climat  positif  et  il  croit  au  travail  d'iquipe.  11  souligne  ses  capacitis 
de  collaboration,  d'efficaciti  et  de  rentabiliti  pour  son  organisme- 

employeur. 

Les  propos  de  la  recherche  active  semblent  viser  k dimontrer  que 

I'adulte  de  classe  difavorisie  remplit  adiquatement,  et  d'une  fa^on 
irriprochable,  les  roles  socio-occupationnels  de  serviteur.  11  est 
docile,  sociable,  fiable  et  tris  loyal  envcrs  ses  patrons.  Il  n'a  pas 
d'accrochage  avec  les  autres  employis  car  il  tient  prioritairement  k 
I'entente  mutuclle,  mime  si  ses  droits  puissent  itre  lisis.  11  est  tris 
responsable  de  ses  engagements  et  rcspectueux  de  ses  devoirs;  il 

conrinuera  en  cc  sens  si  Dicu  le  garde  en  santi  et  si  le  patron  lui 
conserve  son  emploi. 
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Les  propos  dc  Tadultc  dc  classe  ais^c,  rclids  k la  recherche  active, 
rdvdlem  des  points  jugds  trds  positifs  parce  qu'ils  reprdsentent 
diverses  manifestations  du  r61e  socio-occupationnel  de  leader  tant 
valorisd  par  ses  pairs  de  meme  statut.  II  est  trds  competent  dans 
rentrainemeni  des  juniors  professionncls.  II  est  un  excellent  patron, 

peu  importe  Tdquipe  qu’on  lui  commande  de  gdrer  ou  de  diriger.  II  se 
considdre  un  leader  naturcl  et  est  doud  d'une  grande  perspicacitd:  il 

ne  s'entoure  que  de  gens  trds  efficaces.  II  est  simultandment  trds 
autonome  et  il  respecte  les  syndicats.  11  $e  tient  toujours  k la  fine 

pointe  des  ddveloppemenis  tcchnologiques.  Il  vise,  non  seulemcnt  k 
participer  k Tdvolution  de  la  socidtd,  mais  surtout  k Tinspirer  ou  la 
diriger.  Il  sait  miser  sur  des  objectifs  occupationnels  clairs:  il  se 

donne  comme  mandat  de  modifier  les  lois  sociales.  II  est  trds 
dynamique,  et  a plein  de  projets.  Il  est  batailleur;  il  rcldvc  les  ddfis 
et  est  dotd  d'un  temperament  trds  determine. 

les  interrogations  sur  la  ftnitude  de  la  vie 

On  peut  ddfinir  ce  thdme  comme  un  rappel  de  questions  existemiellcs 
et  teieologiques  relides  k la  prise  de  conscience  d*un  evcntucl  depart 
du  marche  du  travail  et  aux  inquietudes  de  sante.  L'adulte  de  classe 
moyenne  est  trds  peu  loquace  sur  les  finitudes  de  vie  en  general  ou  de 
sa  propre  vie.  Lorsqu’il  cn  parlc,  il  s’cxprime  en  termes  irds  voiles  ou 
discrets.  Il  avoue  y songer  davaniage  depuis  quclque  temps.  Comme  le 
nombre  d’annees  sur  Ic  marche  du  travail  s*amenuise,  il  se  voit  force  k 
formuler  des  souhaits  ou  k identifier  la  direction  ultime.  Il  s'inquiete 

beaucoup  dc  retat  de  sante  dont  il  disposera  au  moment  dc  la  rctraite. 

Le  sort  de  personnes  significatives,  plus  agecs  que  lui,  intensific  cette 
inquietude. 

Selon  Tadulte  dc  classe  defavorisee,  la  vie  a un  caract^re 
iniensement  marque  de  finitude.  Il  exprime  ses  craintes  vis-^l-vis  un 
bilan  pre  "essionnel  juge  incomplet  k cause  du  irop  peu  d'annees  mises  k 
sa  disposition,  Il  est  anxieux  car  la  retraite  lui  apparait  comme 
synonyme  de  fin  de  vie.  Paralieicment  aux  interrogations  sur  la 
finitude  de  vie,  retat  de  fatigue  generalise  est  un  element  qui 
provoque  beaucoup  d’inquieiude  et  d’angoisse  relativcmeni  aux 
repercussions  que  cela  entrainera  sur  son  travail.  Il  doit  executer  un 
travail  tout  aussi  penible  que  par  le  passe  alors  que  sa  same  a 
scnsiblcment  diminui.  Il  est  d’avis  qu‘il  a beaucoup  trop  d’obligaiions 
occupationnelles  et  que  la  somme  des  devoirs  k accomplir  lui  provoque 
un  eiai  dc  fatigue  alarmant.  Differentes  autres  reactions 
d'apprehension  sc  manifcsient  vis-^-vis  repuisement  ei  la  maladie. 
Tantot,  il  lente  de  formuler  certaines  reflexions  d'une  fa^on 
apparemment  degagee  afin  d’eviier  la  coloration  trop  dramitique  de  ces 
propos,  lant6i  il  redouie  certaines  reactions  negatives  de  sa  part.  En 
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d'autres  occasions,  il  fait  prcuve  d'un  certain  optimisme  relatif  et  il 
•spire  que  les  moments  difficiles  ne  seront  que  temporaires.  Parfois 
I'environnement  au  travail  lui  permr ' de  supporter  les  tourments  relics 
k son  dtat  dc  santd  prdcaire. 

L'approche  de  la  retraite  provoque  des  interrogations  sur  la  finitude  de 
la  vie  occupationnelle  de  I'adulte  de  classe  ais4e  et  surtout  celle  de 
sa  vie  en  gdndral.  11  semble  ^ la  fois  tris  insecure,  agressif  ou 
drastique  en  regard  de  toute  question  relative  au  futur.  Parfois,  le 

ddcis  d’une  personne  chire  I'a  rendu  tris  ddpressif;  il  ne  peut 

admettre  ni  ctue  mort,  ni  I’idde  de  sa  propre  mort.  Toutefois,  en  de 
plus  rares  occasions,  les  reactions  sont  plus  sereines  ou  plus  positives 
face  k la  finitude  de  vie.  Les  questionnements  de  finitude  dc  vie  sont 
frdquemment  relids  aux  rdactions  vis-k-vis  la  maladie.  Sur  le  plan 
occupationnel,  il  ne  se  sent  plus  en  confiance  comme  durant  les  anndes 
antdrieures;  il  doute  de  ses  capacitds  physiques  lui  permettant  de 

ddfendre  ses  dossiers  jusqu'k  leur  final'  sation.  Parfois  un  infarctus  I a 

entraind  hors  du  marchd  du  travail  pendant  quatre  mois;  cela  a 

provoqud  des  changements  majeurs  en  termes  de  reddfinition  de  ses 
fiiiiilitds  ou  modalitds  d’dvolution  vocationnelle.  En  d’autres  occasions, 
c'est  la  fatigue  qui  affecte  sa  propension  au  risque,  le  rythme  de  son 
rendement  ou  qui  le  force  k se  retirer.  Sa  condition  physique  I'a  obligd 
durant  les  dernidres  anndes  k ralentir  considdrablement  ses  activitds 
occ-upationnelles.  Il  a eu  trds  peur  de  la  mort;  maintenant,  grace  au 
fait  qu'il  a vaincu  cette  maladie,  il  se  sent  davantage  en  mesure  de 
s'adonner  k ses  activitds  occupationnclles.  Ces  dernidres  s'avdrent 
mdme  parfois  un  '■emdde.  Parfois,  la  prdsence  de  la  maladie  a dtd  un 
phdnomdne  constant  qui  lui  a appris  comment  prolonger  ses  jours. 
Dans  de  plus  rares  occasions,  c'est  I'absence  de  ce  phdnomdne  qui  est 
objet  de  fiertd  dans  I'histoire  de  sa  vie  occupationnelle. 

I'importance  exagdrde  de  I'dvaluation 

Cet  item  signifie  que  cet  adulte  a tendance  k accorder  beaucoup 
d'attention,  en  cette  pdriode  de  bilan  professionnel,  au  verdict  des 
autoritds  ou  autres  personnes  significatives.  L importance  que  1 adulte 
de  classe  moyenne  accorde  k I'dvaluation  le  ddroute  dans  sa 
recherche  d’une  sortie  prometteuse  et  vient  teinter  presque 
quotidiennement,  et  d'une  fa9on  ndgative.  le  bi'.an  gdndral  de  sa  vie 
occupationnelle. 

L'adulte  de  classe  ddfavorisde  accorde  une  importance  marqude  k 
I'dvaluation.  L'avis  du  patron,  qui  ne  vaut  pourtant  que  pour  le 
rendement  actucl,  est  per?u  comme  une  sorte  d'analyse  de  I'ensemble 
de  sa  carrierc.  L'dvaluation  de  sa  compdience  passde,  preseme  ou  k 
venir  est  lidc,  affirme-t-il.  k I'attitude  ou  la  version  du  patron.  "Cela 
ddpend  des  patrons  si  tu  es  compdtent  ou  non;  il  y a trois  ans,  ils 
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disaient  que  j'dtais  bon,  j’dtais  mSme  extra,  il  y a deux  ans  aussi; 
I'annde  demifcre,  tout  d'un  coup,  Ics  patrons  m’ont  pris  en  aversion,  je 
n'dtais  plus  bon  i rien;  cette  annde,  soudainement,  ils  ont  repris 
confiance  en  moi  et  vers  ia  fin  de  I’annde,  ils  m'ont  repoussd  encore,  je 
suis  redevenu  ua  incoinpdtent  ^ leurs  yeux  ..."  II  conftre  au  patron  un 
role  de  preponderant  et  d'envahissant.  C'est  I’evaluateur  et  surtout  le 
principal  responsable  de  la  qualite  du  rendement  qu'il  foumit.  Les 
liens  etroits  qu'il  etablit  entre  I’attitude  du  patron  et  son  rendement 
demontrent  sa  dependence  k regard  du  pouvoir  dans  sa  tentative 
d'effectuer  une  sortie  prometteuse.  11  se  permet  alors  de  souhaiter, 
sans  reel  espoir  de  voir  se  rdaliser  toute  une  sdrie  d'ameiiorations 
necessaires  k apporter  dans  les  attitudes  et  les  coir  portements 
evaluatifs  de  son  supdrieur.  Le  patron  devrait:  1.  faire  preuve  de 

justice  et  de  discrimination;  2.  dviter  les  affrontements  ou  toute 

mdthode  brusque  de  gestion;  3.  respecter  son  statut  d'etre  humain  et 
le  considdrer  comme  une  personne  responsable,  autonome  qui  salt  se 
diriger  seule  ("Mon  rendement  au  travail  ddpend  de  la  fa?on  dont  je 
suis  traitd  ou  respeetd.");  4.  reconnaitre  son  experience  et  sa 

competence.  En  de  trds  rares  occasions,  il  prdtend  que  I'attitude  des 
patrons  ddpend  d'abord  de  celle  des  employds  et  il  prone  le  respect  de 
la  hidrarchie. 

Chez  I'adulte  de  classe  aisde,  cette  importance  marqude  de 
revaluation  scmble  lide  k son  dtape  particulidrc  de  vie  au  travail.  Pour 
rdaliser  les  demiers  projets  de  vie  occupationnelle,  il  tient  ^ sa  bonne 
reputation  et  il  croit  en  la  ndeessitd  d'un  climat  facilitateur  minimal. 
Il  nourrit  done  certaines  craintes  vis-i*vis  revaluation.  L'importance 
accordde  k revaluation  le  porte  i foumir  des  rdponses  hitives  et  toutes 
faites  sur  la  valeur  de  ses  activitds,  avec  une  voix  sdvdre  et  un  ddbit 
trds  rapide  qui  tdmoigne  d'une  attitude  defensive. 

les  preoccupations  dconomiques 

Ce  thdme  fait  rdfdrence  k la  prioritd  financidre.  L'adulte  de  classe 
m 0 y e n n e semble  peu  signaler  d'inquidtude  d ce  sujet, 
comparativement  k ses  pairs  de  classe  ddfavorisde  ou  aisde.  Tout  au 

plus,  souhaite-t-il  une  amelioration  k ce  niveau.  L'adulte  de  classe 
ddfavorisde  parle  de  la  prioritd  financidre;  il  se  plaint  du  manque  d 
gagner  et  il  a besoin  d'un  surplus  d'argent  pour  pouvoir  disposer  du 
minimum  vital.  Il  doit  faire  de  nombreuscs  activitds  en  dehors  de  sen 
travail  qui  lui  rapportent  des  sous.  Compte  tenu  de  sa  situation 
financidre,  il  souligne  k regret  que  ses  activitds  de  loisir  doivenl  dtre 
limitdes  ia  strict  minimum.  Il  craint  de  se  retrouver  sous  le  seuil  de 
la  pauvrete  lors  de  la  retraite  et  exprime  ce  sentiment  sur  un  ton  trds 
agressif.  L'adulte  de  classe  aisde  souligne  que  les  dvdnements  de  vie 
lui  ont  parfois  ddmontrd  la  prdsdance  des  preoccupations  dconomiques 
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,r  cellcs  d'auto-actualisation  ou  de  succis  social.  11  se  plaint  de 
nlusieurs  inconvdnients  dconoraiques  majeurs  relids  k un  bureau  pnvd: 
fl  craint  I’inflation,  il  ne  peut  utiliser  autant  d’abris  fiscaux  quil  ne 
le  souhaiterait  et  il  est  i la  merci  de  certaines  lots  gouvemementales 
suscepiibles  de  modifier  le  marchd. 


les  exceptions 

Te  discours  de  ces  sujets  (environ  14%)  correspond  globalemcnt  i celui 
de  leurs  pairs.  Us  procddent  dgalement  i une  recherche  d'^e  sortie 
prometteusc,  en  cmpruntant  divers  types  de  sortie.  Cependant 
Lrtaincs  nuances  viennent  les  diffdrencier.  Ils  ont  davantage  tendance 
i se  rapprocher  de  certaines  caractdristiqucs  de  la  personne  en  voie 
d'une  dvolution  vocationnelle  ' optimalc.  Ces  particularitds  sont 
extraites  d’un  postulat  majeur,  dmanant  du  cadre  thdonque  de  a 
nrdsente  dtude.  Pour  mieux  saisir  les  nuances  entre  ces  sujets- 
exceptions  et  leurs  pairs,  nous  prdcisons  ici  ce  postulat  de  base  qui 
s'cst  avdrd  un  sous-thdme  permettant  d'idcntifier  les  sujets- 
exceptions:  il  s’agit  du  principe  de  rintensitd  dquivalente  du 

ddveloppcment  vocationnel  au  fil  des  ages.  H signi 

ddveloppement  se  poursuit  jusqu'i  la  mort.  h des  intensitds  diffdrentes 
mais  potentiellement  dquivalentes.  L'adulte  ressent  une  poussde 
intrinsdque  continue  qui  se  traduit  par  des  efforts  constants  d une 
prise  en  charge  presque  compldte  de  son  ddveloppement  ''ocationnel 
Uadulte  est  convaincu  qu'il  doit  vivre  rdgulidrement  des  changements 
intra-individuels,  minimes  ou  manifestos,  qui  le  rendent  sans  cesse 
vocationnellement  diffdrent  au  fil  des  iges.  Il  a accordd  une  plac 
prdponddrante  k Tapprentissage  continu.  Il  est  conscient  que  son 
ddveloppement  ne  suit  pas  une  courbe  mddicale  (croissance  jusque  vers 
35  ans.  maintien  jusque  vers  55  ans  et  ddclin  par  la  suite)  mais  quau 
contraire.  chaque  moment  de  la  vie  au  travail,  a une  importance 
Element  dgale  dans  la  poursuite  de  son  Evolution  ou 

ddveloppement  continus.  Les  modifications  de  trajectoire 

visent  presque  exclusivemeiit  la  poursuite  assidue  de  ° 
optimale  plutot  que  la  conservation  des  acquis  ou  1 adoption  de 
comportements  de  rdgression. 

Les  sujets-exceptions  de  la  classe  moyenne  (3  sur  un  total  de  34) 
semblent  croire  en  I'intensitd  potentiellement  dquivalejne  de  leu 
ddveloppement  vocationnel  au  fil  des  ans.  Diffdremment  de  leurs  pairs 
du  mdme  sutut  social.  I’age  est  moins  per?u  comme  un 
au  ddveloppement  occupationnel.  Us  gardent  1 espoir  du 
continue  et  sont  soucieux  de  pouvoir  constamment  intdgrer 
activitds  i leurs  taches  habituelles.  Us  se  ddfinissent  comrne  des 
apprenants  inlassablement  actifs.-"Touics  les  dtapes  que  j ai  faue*.  ?a 
m'a  donnd  quclque  chose,  j'ai  appns  5 chaque  emploi.  encore  dans 
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tr&vail  sctud,  9^  in'£idc."*“"C'est  cn  travaillant  <)u  on  Epprcnd.  *“ 
"J'apprends  toujours  quc1(]uc  chose  de  nouveau  dans  mon  travail."  Ils 
ont  des  projets  ayant  un  impact  i la  fois  personnel  et  collectif.— "Je 
voudrais  collaborer  davanuge  i humaniser  I’cntrcprise,  car  e’est  Ul  un 
trfes  gros  problime."— "Je  voudrais  revaloriser  davant?*ge  les  tiches  des 
employes."  Ces  souhaits  s’avfirent  souvent  une  forme  de  prolongement 
de  leurs  objectifs  occupationnels  presents  tout  au  long  de  leur  vie  au 
travail.— "Je  suis  issu  d'un  milieu  pauvre;  j'ai  vdcu  de  nombreuses 
difficultds  dans  ma  jeunesse  ...  j'ai  ddcidd  d’aider  ce  milieu  car  j'avais 
trfes  peu  de  scolaritd  . . . seulement  une  lOi  anni'e  . . . j’ai  suivi  des 
cours  du  soir  pendant  15  ans  en  gestion,  en  comptabilitd,  en  service 
social,  en  activity  sociale,  en  sciences  sociales  ...  car  j'avais  choisi  un 
travail  dans  dcs  mouvements  coopdratifs."  Le  perfectionnement 
institutionnel  leur  semble  un  moyen  de  s'assurer  un  ddveloppement 
continu  et  de  croire  encore  en  leurs  possibilitds  d'apprentissage.-"Jc 
veux  me  perfectionner  jusqu'  k ce  que  mon  intelligence  et  ma  mdmoire 
ne  fonctionnent  plus."-"J’ai  suivi  des  cours  et  li  je  me  suis  aperque 
que  j’dtais  capable  d'apprendre  et  de  rdaliser  dcs  choses." 

Les  sujets-exceptions  de  la  classe  ddfavorlsde  (6  sur  un  toul  de  34) 
laissent  dgalement  croire  que  leurs  propos  sont  relids  k la  croyance  en 
I'intensitd  potenticllement  dquivalente  au  fil  des  ans.  Tout  comme  les 
pairs  de  leur  classe,  ces  sujets  prennent  durement  conscience  qu’ils 

ont  dtd  ddfinitivement  reldguds  dans  les  emplois  les  moins  valorisds. 
Mais  k la  diffdrence  de  ces  demiers,  les  sujcts-exceptions  soulignent 

que  leurs  intdrftts  occupationnels,  totalement  insatisfaits  tout  au  long 
de  leur  vie,  sc  sont  avdrds  un  stimuli  pour  continuer  un  apprentissage 
auto-didacte.  Ils  parlent  de  la  possibilitd  de  rendre  leur  travail  plus 
humain.  Ils  tentent  des  efforts  constants  d'amdlioration  ayant  des 
rdpercussions  possibles  ^ la  fois  sur  Ic  plan  personnel,  sur  le  milieu 
de  travail  et  sur  la  rentabilitd  de  I'entreprise.—  "J'aime  continuer  ^ 
me  perfectionner,  j'ai  toujours  dtd  i I'aise  et  intdressd;  j aime  ce  que  je 
fais."-"Je  me  perfcctionnc  tous  les  jours."  Ils  cherchent 

constamment  k apprendre  k I’aide  des  compagnons  de  travail  ou  de 
personnes  expdrimentdes.— "Le  travail  que  je  fais  m'apporte  quelque 

chose;  j'en  ai  toujours  k apprendre  avec  le  temps  et  j’en  apprends  tout 
le  temps;  Ic  contact  avec  les  compagnons  de  travail,  cela  enrichit."  Ils 
tiennent  k contre-balancer  le  plus  possible  leur  carence  de  formation 
professionnelle  par  un  apprentissage  auto-didacte  ou  assistd  et  par  une 
disponibilitd  k la  mobilitd  occupationnelle.  Ils  ne  craignent  pas  de 
relever  des  ddfis  qui  sont  pour  eux,  autant  d opportunitds  d tvoiution. 
En  outre,  ils  se  prdoccupent  de  leur  ddveloppement  personnel  par  la 
participation  trds  active  k de  nombreux  organismes.  Ils  ont  amdliord 
des  dldments  de  leur  personnalitd  de  travailleur.  Ils  rdagissent  parfois 
dnergiquement  aux  pressions  sociales  qui  vculcnt  les  reldguer  au  rang 
des  vieux  travailleurs  las  et  obsolcscents.  Ils  tiennent  ^ signaler 
qu'dtant  donnd  leur  age,  ils  n'ont  pas  hontc  de  leur  performance;  au 
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contraire,  ils  en  sent  mime  fiers.— "Parfois.  j'ai  trop  de 

responsabilitis,  mais  je  m’en  sors  toujours.”  De  plus,  >ls  font  montre 
d'une  grande  souplesse  d’accommodation  aux  nouveautds. 

Les  sujets-exceptions  de  la  classe  aisie  (5  sur  un  total  de  33) 
semblcnt  croire  en  I'intensitd  potentiellement  iquivalente  de  leur 
ddveloppement  vocationnel  au  fil  des  ans.  Ces  sujets  conftrent  i 1 age 
un  role  pluidt  accilirateur  que  moddrateur  du  ddvcloppement 
vocationnel.  Ils  ne  se  ddfinissent  en  aucun  temps  dans  une  pdriode  de 
stabilitd  ou  de  maintien.  Ils  sont  tris  soucieux  de  leur  dvolution 
constante  -"II  est  trds  important  de  changer  d’emploi  au  moins  h tous 
les  trots  ans  afm  de  se  garder  alerte  et  de  se  donner  des  conditi  ns 
pour  cue  stimuld  i apprendre  sans  cesse.”  Ils  possddent  un  potentiel 
d'apprentissage  notable  ou  remarquable  qui.  loin  de  s'amenuiser  avec 
les  anndes.  s'amdUore  sans  cesse.-Chaque  anniversaire  est  une 
fete  . . . plus  j'avance  en  age,  plus  j'apprends,  plus  jc  suis  serein  ct 
efficace."  Ils  se  caraetdrisent  par  un  ddsir  intense  de  toujours  parfaire 
leurs  connaissances  et  leur  expdrience.-"Jai  un  ddsir  fou  d'apprendre 
ceiu  a toujours  fait  partie  de  mes  besoins  fondamentaux.  Les 
projets  de  retraite  tdmoignent  de  ce  ddsir  intense  d'dvolution  continue. 
Ils  sont  relids  k des  formations  acaddmiques  poussdes  ou  a des 
investigations  scientifiques.-"Je  .songe  k envisager  des  dtudes  en 
letires  afm  d’dcrire  des  volumes  lors  de  ma  rctraiie."-"A  la  retraite, 
je  ne  pense  vraiment  pas  k un  travail  profcssionnel  comme  tel  . . . jc 
veux  tout  organiser  pour  etre  pret  k entreprendre  des  dtudes  dds  le 
moment  de  la  retraite  . . . j’espdre  mime,  si  j’en  avais  les  moyens 
financiers,  de  prendre  immddiatement  ma  retraite  afm  de  me  lancer 
tout  de  suite  dans  des  projets  d'dtudes." 


Conclusions 

L*dtude  du  vdcu  occupaiionncl  du  quinquagdnaire,  scion  ^on 
appartenance  sociale,  met  en  dvidence  des  diffdrences  plus  cu  moms 
considdrables  selon  le  type  de  recherche  projeide  d une  sortie 
prometteuse.  Tout  d'abord,  le  type  de  recherche  pnviligide  nest 
prdsent  que  chez  la  classe  aisde.  Le  type  de  recherche  calme,  que 
Ton  retrouve  chez  les  trois  classes,  laisse,  par  ailleurs,  observer 
plusieurs  nuances.  Le  ddsengagement.  inclus  dans  cette  recherche 

calme  se  ddfinit  par:  1)  L'dventualitd  d'une  obsolescence  programmde 

par  la  socidtd  ct  implicitement  acceptde  par  1 individu  (classe 
moyenne);  2)  La  perception  d'une  diminution  des  luttes  mendes  pour 
survivre  ddfavorisdc);  3)  Le  choix  ddlibdrd  de  ddposer  les 

armes  i.e.  de  dtminuer  scs  ambitions  ct  de  refuser  de  nouveaux  ddfis 
(classe  aisde).  De  plus,  ce  ddsengagement  entraincrait 

progressivement  I'adulte  h un  repos  bien  mdritd  (classe  moyenne).  ^ la 
grande  Ubdration  (classe  ddfavorisdc)  et  ^ une  vie  plus  dqiilibrde  ct 
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sereine  (clause  ais^e).  Quant  au  type  de  recherche  d4sesp4r^e,  it 
laisse  ddgager  les  nuances  suivantes:  1)  Chez  I'adulte  de  classe 

moyenne,  ses  acquis  ou  experiences  occupationnelles  sont  devalorisds, 
le  travail  est  strictement  mecanique,  il  ne  peut  ap(  >rter  aucune  prcuve 
de  son  apport  spdcifique  et  le  milieu  ne  lui  propose  aucun  defi  it 
relever.  2)  Chez  I'adulte  de  classc  ddfavorisee,  on  ne  lui  reserve  que  le 
lot  des  refus  de  promotions,  des  mutations  impos^es  et  d'am^res 
rdtrogradations.  II  est  ddbordd  ou  ecrasd  par  IwS  nombreuses 

obligations  ou  difficultds.  II  lui  est  impossible  de  rdaliser  un 
quelconque  apprentissage  et  les  exigences  pauonales  sont  inhumaines. 
3)  Chez  i'adulte  de  classe  aisie,  il  souffre  d‘un  manque  flagrant  de 

credibility,  il  lui  est.  impossible  de  se  faire  valoir  car  les  exigences  de 

la  competition  sont  surhumaines  et  les  circonstances  politico-socio- 
economiques  sont  entierernent  defavorables.  Quant  i la  recherche 
active,  elle  laisse  observer  les  differences  les  plus  notables  et 

flagrantes  en  ce  qui  a uait  ^ la  delimitation  tris  demarquee  entre  les 
rdles  socio-occupationnels  perfus  ou  prescrits  par  la  society.  Selon  les 
cas.  ces  rdles  sont  ceux  de  supporter  ou  de  soutien  (classe  moyenne).  de 
serviteur  (classe  defavorisde)  et  de  leader  (classe  aisde).  A la  lumidre 
de  ces  faits  observes,  il  est  evident,  d'une  part,  qu'on  ne  peut  jamais 
etre  assure  si  les  propos  recueilllic  sont  veritablement  authentiques  cu 
plutdt  commandes  par  la  classe  dominante;  cette  derniere,  selon 
Bertaux  dicterait  ii  toutes  les  couches  de  la  society  comment 
discourir  ou  se  comporter.  D'autre  part,  malgrd  une  certaine  marge 
d’incertitude  inherente  H ce  type  d’investigation.  il  n'en  demeure  pas 
moins  que  la  question  fondamentale  de  la  production  culturelle  des 
travailleurs.  soulevde  par  de  nombreux  sociologues.  reapparait  dans 
toute  son  ampleur.  "Par  leur  appartenance  aux  classes  sociales.  les 
individus  sont  places  k des  distances  indgales  par  rapport  aux  valeurs 
communement  reconnues  comme  I'argent,  I’instruction.  le  prestige,  le 
pouvoir  etc.;  de  mSme  les  classes  impliquent  des  manieres  differentes 
de  participer  ^ ces  valeurs."^  ^ 

Independamment  de  leurs  differences  notables  et  au-deli  de  la 
production  culturelle  des  travailleurs,  peut-on-parler  de  similarites 
chez  les  quinquagenaires  des  trois  classes  sociales?  En  s'inspirant  du 
modile  theorique  de  la  presente  recherche  postulant,  entre  autre 
principe,  I'intensite  potentiellement  equivalente  du  developpement  au 
fil  des  ans,  nous  croyons  qu'une  des  principales  similarites  soit  reliee 
k lour  croyance  (sauf  chez  les  14%  de  sujets-exceptions)  en  une 
reduction  substantielle  de  leur  potentiel  intellectuel,  aussi*dt  passe  le 
cap  de  la  cinquantaine.  Les  sujets,  independamment  de  leur 
appartenance  sociale,  semblent  croire  qu'ils  sc  situent  dans  une 
periode  de  dedin  ou  de  regression  et  qu'ils  ne  jouissent  pratiquement 
plus  des  habiletes  requiscs  pour  apprcndrc.  Si  on  adhere  e la 
conception  medicale  ou  de  decroissance  irreversible,  voulant  que  chez 
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I'adulte  au-delk  de  50  ans.  on  ne  puisse  plus  parler  m de 
ddveloppemcnt.  ni  de  mainticn  des  acquis  antdneurs.  mais  plutot  dun 
ddcUn.  on  s’expliqucra  alors  facilement  I’absence.  chez  ce  dernier,  de 
tout  discours  rclid  k I’appreniissage  ou  k I'^ducation  continue.  Par 
contre.  si  on  opte  pour  la  con;eption  de  rivolution  constanie  et 
dquivalente  au  fil  des  ages  (dans  laquelle  s'lnscn  -ent  les  dldments 
thdoriques  de  la  prdseme  recherche  ainsi  que  des  auteurs  Labouvie- 
Vief-^"^  Neugarten;35  Lern-r^^)  cctte  absence  de  propos.  relids  k 
rapprentissage  ou  k I'dducation  continus.  apparait  iris 
parce  qu'elle  risque  d'hypothiquer  la  poursuite  de  Involution  de  cet 
SduU«  « que,  lout  coiupK  fail,  elle  s'avire  an  obstacle  de  ladle  pom 
ne  pas  dire  une  antithise.  i mducaiion  permanente.  La  tache  des 

formateurs  d'adultes  apparait  done  giganiesque  s ils 
expliciiemenl  viser  k ce  que  la  majoriti  des  quinquaginaires 
une  conception  dducaiive  continue  et  expirimentent  une  perception 
d-eux-mimes  en  lant  qu'apprenants  comp6tents.  Si  "on.  ces 

intervenanis  risquent  de  se  faire  les  complices  dune 
programmne.  plus  ou  moins  consciemment.  par  toute  la 
Ltive  des  50  ans  ei  plus.  Concritement,  les  formateurs  dadultes 
poui.raient  s'inspirer  des  risuliais  de  la 
meitent  en  lumiire  les  efforts  gindralisns  de 

prometteuse.  typiques  aux  adulies  de  la  cinquantaine  et  diff^rencids 
selon  la  classe  sociale  d’appartenance.  Jacob  dans  sa 
littnrature.  met  en  n idence  Timportance  de 
interventions  bashes  sur  les  donrdes  reliies  k des  intdrits 
ethnographiques  tclles  la  culture,  les  classes  sociales.  ,tc.  Par 

ailleurs.  on  sait  qu'il  y a gendralement  des  liens  itroits.  entre  dune 

part,  la  participation  riussie  k des  activitis  d'apprentissage 
et  d'autte  part.  Taugmentation  de  Testime  de  soi  ainsi  que  lobicntion 
dUe  certa!ne  crddibilitn  sociale  via  la  reconnaissance  officielle  des 
acQuis  La  connaissance  approfondic  des  efforts  particuliers  des 

quinquagnnaircs  lids  k la  projection  d'une  image  positive 

I’entiiretn  de  leur  vie  profcssionnelle.  pourraient  ngalement  sa 
une  des  assises  tres  imporiantcs  a Tilaboration  et  k *** 
application  de  divers  programmes  d'lntervention 
(institutionnels  ou  autres).  fimplantation  et  la  ^ 

programmes  apparaissent  d’ailleurs  imperatives  et  urgentes  dans  nos 
Sws  ucuellcf.  caruclbriscci  p.i  1.  .ieillissemcnl  de  la  popu  ^.on 
dite  active.  Enfin.  les  formateurs  d’adultes  PO'*”®'®"' 
s’inspirer  des  timoignages  des  sujets-cxccptions  qui.  k 
leurs  pairs,  dvoquent  la  perspective  dune  education  continue^  Ces 
demiers.  comme  le  relatcnt  les  resultats  de  la  presente  recherche  son 
preoccupes  par  leur  soif  d’en  connaitre  toujours  davantage  c.  sont 
JonscUms  ,uil  faul  couilammc.-l  avoir  rcapnl  ouven  ahu  de 
poursuivre  leur  evolution;  rcxpcricncc  au  fil  des  ans  aurail.  se  . 
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t-il,  gardi  en  dveil  cctte  aspiration;  "Plus  on  vieillit.  plus  on  sail  des 
choses,  mais  plus  il  faut  en  apprendre." 
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THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  EDUCATION  INTERVENTIONS  IN 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NONTRADITIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL 

role  identification 

Paula  Ann  Brook 
University  of  Alberta 

A bstract 

The  role  of  women  in  Canadian  society  is  changing  rapidly.  Social, 
economic,  and  political  changes  in  the  larger  society  have  made  it 
easier  for  women  to  expand  their  personal  and  career  options.  A larger 
percentage  of  women  of  all  ages  are  participating  in  the  labor  force, 
some  in  fields  previously  dominated  by  men. 

But  whether  women’s  increased  employment  reflects  primarily 
emancipation  from  the  home,  the  attraction  of  interesting  career 
opportunities,  or  simple  economic  necessity,  barriers  still  persist  to 
hinder  career  development.  For  women  pursuing  nontraditional 
careers,  gaining  the  appropriate  knowledge  and  skills,  plus  undergoing 
a process  of  socialization,  arc  crucial  factors  in  determining  their 
occupational  success.  This  study  examines  the  impact  of  four  distinct 
types  of  occupational  preparation  in  fostering  nontraditional  role 
identificatior,. 

R^sumi 

Le  role  de  la  femme  dans  la  sociit6  eanadienne  est  en  voie  rapide  de 
transformation.  De  ricents  changements  sociaux,  iconomiques  et 

politiques  offient  aux  femmes  un  choix  plus  vari6  d'options 
personnelles  ou  de  carriires  Un  nombre  de  plus  en  plus  important  de 
femmes  de  tous  les  iges  font  maintenant  partie  de  la  main-d’oeuvre. 
ccrtaincs  dans  des  domaincs  auparavant  riservis  aux  hommes.  Si  le 
nombre  sans  cesse  augmentant  de  femmes  au  travail  semble  justifie  par 
un  d^sir  d’6mancipation.  I’attrait  de  carriferes  int^ressantes  ou  la 
simple  n^cessit^  dconomique,  il  demeure  que  des  barriires  subsistent 
encore.  Pour  les  femmes  qui  vculent  excrcerccr  dcs  earn  feres  dues 
non-traditionnelles.  I’apprcntissage  de  connaissanccs  el  dhabilctfes. 
tout  en  fetant  sujet  aux  pressions  de  la  soifetfe.  peuveni  jouer  ’’o'e 
.tdtcrminani  dan?  la  rfeussite  ou  non  de  ccs  carrifercs.  cette  fetude 
examine  I’impact  de  quatre  types  de  formation  aux  mfetiers  et  leur 
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importance  dans  la  creation  de  nouvelles  identitds  non-traditionnelles. 


When  I was  seven  I wanted  a hammer  and  a carpenter's  pouch  for 
Christmas.  I built  all  kinds  of  animal  houses,  designing  things 
for  my  pets.  In  high  school  I purposefully  got  kicked  out  of 
home  economics  so  I could  take  shop,  but  it  didn’t  work.  My 
mother  hated  it;  my  Dad  was  okay.  1 had  a dream  of 
woodworking  but  never  shared  it  with  anyone.  I’m  in  school  now 
because  I want  job  training  and  my  four-year  apprenticeship 
which  should  give  me  some  security.  I failed  grades  7 to  11  but 
managed  to  pass  grade  twelve.  In  this  program  I learned  a lot 

about  math  and  how  to  use  it.  Fractions  are  important  in 

carpentry.  Also  I never  learned  to  read.  I had  learned  to 
recognize  what  words  looked  like.  I almost  quit  when  I saw  what 
I had  to  read.  I learned  to  read!  Friends  helped  me.  I read  a lot 
of  learning  guides.  I was  really  embarrassed.  But  I can  talk 
about  it  now. 

—Interview  excerpt  from  a woman  in  a nontraditional 

career  preparation  program. 

The  Problem 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  educational  institutions  which 

distinguishes  them  from  other  socializing  institutions  is  the  extent  to 
which  their  activities  are  intentional  and  deliberate.  Educational 
institutions  are  seen  to  be  responsible  not  only  to  the  perceived  needs 
of  individual  students  but  also  to  the  preferences  expressed  by 

business  and  industry  (including  the  state  itselO  which  employ  the 

majority  of  the  educational  "output." 

The  principal  rationale  for  public  policies  that  subsidize  career 
education  has  been  the  idea  that  the  kinds  of  jobs  created  by  a changing 
labor  market  require  specialized  skills  which  can  best  be  taught 
through  formal  programs  at  the  postsecondary  level.  According  to  this 
view,  career  preparation  programs  benefit  both  the  individual 
participants  (in  the  form  of  improved  job  prospects  and  higher 

earnings)  and  society  as  a whole  (in  the  form  of  a more  product  ve 

workforce  and  a higher  gross  national  product).  Training  and  education 
programs  have  also  been  proposed  as  solutions  to  the  dual  problems  of 
high  unemployment  and  anticipated  shortfalls  in  the  workforce.  Recent 
job  training  initiatives  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  are 

predicated  on  the  assumption  that  training  in  job  skills  constitutes  the 

misising  link  between  unemployed  workers  and  unfilled  jobs. 
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Althougn  acknowledging  the  importance  of  job  skills  development  for 
all  sectors  of  the  labor  force,  the  current  emphasis  appears  to  be  on 
those  who  have  no*  been  represented  well  in  the  past.  One  group 
receiving  much  attention  is  women.  Although  the  participation  rates  of 
women  in  paid  employment  have  continued  to  increase  since  the  second 
world  war.  this  trend  has  not  improved  other  economic  realities  for 
women.  Women  not  only  suffer  from  higher  unemployment  than  men 
(8.8  percent  compared  to  6.6  percent  in  1979  according  to  Statistics 
Canada,  1980,  p.  70),  they  also  arc  segregated  into  a limited  number  of 
occupations.  From  the  last  census  data,  it  was  reported  that  63  percent 
of  women  in  the  workforce  were  confined  to  just  three  occupational 
categories — clerical,  sales  and  service.^  Women  in  the  paid  labor  force 
today  earn  only  about  60  percent  of  male  earnings.  This  wage  gap  has 
remained  relatively  stable  over  the  past  two  decades. 

The  Government  of  Canada  has  made  a commitment  to  women  to  equalize 
opportunities  and  ensure  progress  through  changes  in  legislation, 
policies,  and  programs.  Toward  this  goal,  special  efforts  are  being 
made  to  encourage  women  to  train  for  occupations  traditionally 
dominated  by  men.  The  nontradiiional  occupations  for  women, 

according  to  Labor  Canada,  arc  those  that  have  less  than  ten  percent 
women  workers.  Included  in  this  category  arc  construction  trades, 
skilled  crafts,  technical  fields,  and  professions  in  science,  law, 
engineering,  and  medicine.  To  improve  both  the  educational  and 
occupational  equity  of  women,  a variety  of  programs  and  intervention 
strategies  are  offered.  The  focus  of  these  efforts  is  on  acquisition  of 
cognitive  information,  experience  with  practical  skills,  and  exposure  to 
affective  expectations  or  some  combination  thereof.  To  date,  there  has 
been  little  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  these  strategics; 

recruitment  and  enrollment  in  nontraditional  programs  or  jobs  remain 
essentially  a self-selection  process. 

This  paper  examines  the  role  of  postsecondary  education  in  facilitating 
the  development  of  a nontraditional  occupational  role  orientation  for 
women.  Factors  impinging  upon  career  development  and  barriers  to 
labor  market  participation  in  nontraditional,  nonprofcssional 
occupations  arc  discussed.  The  results  of  a research  project  which 
examined  the  impact  of  four  distinct  educational  programs  (three 
nontraditional,  one  traditional)  in  preparing  women  to  enter  the  labor 
market  arc  presented.  Specific  questions  for  this  study  were:  (1)  What 

arc  the  personal-social  barriers  to  career  development?;  (2)  How  do 
personal-social  barriers  affect  occupational  role  identity?;  and  (3)  How 
is  career  commitment  for  women  in  nontraditional  programs  different 
from  career  commitment  of  women  in  a traditional  oriented  program? 
Conclusions  about  the  effectiveness  of  each  program  in  facilitating 
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occupational  role  identification  arc  offered  and  implications  arc 
discussed. 

Education^  Employment  and  Identity 

The  decision  to  participate  in  the  labor  force  is  influenced  by  myriad 
factors:  individual  preferences,  financial  need,  available 

opportunities,  and  household  responsibilities.  Participation  patterns 
vary  with  social  class,  marital  status,  presence  and  ages  of  children, 
type  of  community,  education  and  training,  and  age.  A study  in  the 
United  States  estimated  that  single  women  without  children  would  work 
35  years,  and  married  women  with  one  child  could  expect  to  participate 
in  the  labor  market  25  years.^  Over  half  of  married  women  work;  61% 
of  mothers  with  children  under  18  are  now  working,  as  are  52%  of 
mothers  with  pre-school  children.^ 

The  ways  in  which  the  education  and  training  of  women  affect  their 
labor  force  behavior  are  complex.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  way 
women  are  educated  and  socialized  interacts  with  the  opportunity 
structures  they  face  both  at  school  and  at  work  to  produce  outcomes 
that  channel  women  in  traditional  directions  and  preclude  the 
possibility  of  equity The  number  of  years  of  education  and 
training  and  the  types  of  education  and  training  can  increase 
employment  options.  Yet  other  factors  prevail  to  limit  a woman’s  choice 
in  the  job  market.  Most  males  are  encouraged  to  pursue  different 
interests  from  females  and  to  value  different  achievements.  Children 
themselves  know  about  gender  differences  by  age  three  and  continue  to 
be  influenced  through  the  media,  education,  and  other  social  systems 
about  gender-related  roles  and  norms.^ 

Educational  and  career  choices  are  also  shaped  by  attitudes — personal, 
peer,  family,  and  societal.  Even  when  choices  are  formally  open, 
altitudinal  constraints  may  prevail  to  segregate  women  into  certain 
traditional  directions.  This  streaming  in  turn  is  significant  in  shaping 
interests,  competencies,  and  interactions  of  women  as  students. 
Acquiring  the  knowledge  and  skills  appropriate  for  nontraditional 
careers  which  would  expand  career  options  for  women  is  believed 
possible  through  education  and  training  programs.  But  a 
nontraditional  occupational  identity  is  more  than  knowledge  and  skills; 
it  also  involves  the  acquisition  of  those  values,  beliefs,  attitudes  and 
expectations  of  the  occupational  role.  This  role  acquisition  occurs 
through  a lifelong  socialization  process. 

Two  of  the  most  important  factors  in  career  decisions  are  knowledge  of 
self  and  knowledge  of  occupational  alternatives.  Knowledge  of  self  is 
derived  from  clarifying  personal  and  work  values.  Knowledge  of 
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occupational  alternatives  is  gained  through  exploration  and  experience. 
The  process  by  which  women  become  associated  with  a specific 
occupation  involves  career  interests,  career  choices,  and  career 
maturity  and  is  labelled  "career  commitment."  This  commitment  refers 
to  the  degree  of  importance  attached  to  one’s  career  and  the  willingness 
to  undertake  activities  which  enhance  promotion. 

It  is  important  that  graduates  of  career  preparation  programs  renect 
not  only  knowledge  and  skills  but  also  a set  of  attitudes,  expectations, 
and  actual  behaviors  appropriate  to  the  jobs  they  are  seeking.®*^ 
Education  and  training  programs  offer  knowledge  and  skill  components, 
but  the  attitudes,  expectations,  and  behaviors  (the  effective 
components)  requisite  to  jobs  are  often  neglected  in  educational 
programs.  These  affective  components  arc  associated  with  success  at 
both  school  and  work.'*®  The  school -to- work  nexus  is  thus  an  important 
bridging  mechanism  for  labor  market  success. 

Despite  attempts  to  eliminate  institutional  barriers  to  women  entering 
jobs  dominated  by  males,  only  a relatively  small  proportion  of  female 
workers  are  employed  in  these  occupations.^  ^ A review  of  the 
literature  on  barriers  to  female  educational  and  occupational  equity 
reveals  certain  commonalities.^^  They  can  be  grouped  under  the 
following  headings: 

1 . low  level  of  support  from  family/friends 

2 . low  occupational  self-concept 

3.  lack  of  educational  preparation  for  nontraditional  careers 

4.  low  level  of  role  compatibility 

5.  lack  of  information  about  nontraditional  careers 

6 . lack  of  available  role  models 

7.  lack  of  money  to  finance  training. 

These  personal-social  or  attitudinal  barriers  tend  to  be  covert  and 
subtle;  consequently  they  are  more  difficult  to  overcome  than 
institutional  barriers.^  ^ 

Research  studies  indicate  that  barriers  to  nontraditional  career 
development  can  be  lowered  or  reduced  by  riducing  external  or 
structural  obstacles,  by  providing  a supporttve  atmosphere  for 
learning,  by  presenting  appropriate  role-models  (i.e.  pract^ing 
tradeswomen),  by  offering  assertiveness  training,  and  by  providing 
competent  counseling  (knowledgeable  and  sensitive  to  women  in 
nontraditional  vocations). 15. 16. 17  Helping  women  to  identify. 

understand,  and  overcome  attitudinal  barriers  is  one  means  of 
facilitating  their  entry  into  nontraditional  careers. 
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In  spite  of  the  emphasis  on  women’s  entry  into  nontraditional  career 
training  programs,  the  response  remains  low.  During  1982-83  women 
accounted  for  less  than  10  percent  of  the  participants  in  nontraditional 
occupational  preparation  programs  in  Canada.^®  In  British  Columbia 
where  the  present  study  was  conducted,  8 2 percent  of  the  registered 
apprentices  were  female.  This  percentage  is  reduced  to  3.0  if  the  large 
numbers  of  female  hairdressing,  barbering  and  floristry  apprentices 
are  removed  from  the  total. ^ ^ 

Methodology 

In  an  attempt  to  understand  the  career  development  process  of  women 
pursuing  nontraditional  occupational  preparation,  four  groups  of 
women  enrolled  in  career  preparation  programs  in  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia  were  experimentally  tested  in  1984  using  pre-  and  post-test 
instruments.  Three  groups  were  involved  in  nontraditional  career 
training;  the  fourth  group,  in  a traditional  career  preparation  program, 
was  used  as  a comparison  group.  There  were  approximately  fifteen 
students  in  each  program.  Participants  came  from  two  postsecondary 
institutions  and  were  either  selected  as  intact  class  groups  or 
recruited  as  volunteers  from  specific  programs.  Each  of  the  four  career 
preparation  programs  used  a different  approach  in  offering 
occupational  education  and  training. 

Employment  Alternatives  for  Women  (EAW)  is  a nontraditional  career 
exploratory  program  designed  to  provide  women  with  the  personal, 
physical,  and  mental  development  deemed  necessary  for  success  in 
either  further  education  and  training  or  nontraditional  employment. 
Four  areas  are  addressed:  career  decision-making  and  goal-setting; 

personal  improvement;  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skills;  and 
nontraditional  occupational  expectation.  It  is  a 16-week  classroom 
and  on-the-job  experiential  program. 

Professional  Cook  Training.  Level  1 (CkTrng)  is  a 20-week  classroom 
approach  to  occupational  preparation  as  a short  order  cook.  Instruction 
covers  theory  and  practice  of  menu  planning,  food  preparation,  and 
kitchen  management.  Course  content  is  arranged  in  three  segments: 
classroom  theory  and  skill;  practical  experience  in  the  school  short 
order  kitchen;  and  industrial  training  in  the  community.  This  program 
offers  a traditional  approach  to  nontraditional  occupational 
preparation — classroom  structure  combined  with  laboratory  experience. 

The  Training  Access  (TRAC)  program  is  a self-paced  open  entry 
competency-based  technical  and  trades  program.  It  represents  a 
replacement  of  the  provincial  pre-employment  and  pre-apprenticeship 
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programs  (which  are  the  categories  for  women  wishing  to  improve  their 
job  skills  in  the  noniraditional  fields).  It  also  represents  an 
alternative  approach  to  teaching  occupational  knowledge  and 
skills — that  of  individualized  instruction. 

Long-term  Care  Aide  (LTC)  represents  occupational  preparation  of  a 
traditional  nature  for  women— the  health  care  field.  It  is  15-weeks  of 
full-time  study  involving  classroom  lectures,  laboratory  practices,  and 
institutional  experience.  This  program  prepares  women  to  care  for 
residents  in  extended  care,  intermediate  care,  and  personal  care 
settings  under  the  direction  of  a registered  nurse.  Because  the  program 
represents  a classroom  approach  to  a field  dominated  by  women  it  was 
chosen  as  a comparison  group. 

The  groups  represent  four  distinct  types  of  occupational  preparation 
for  women.  Three  (EAW,  CkTmg,  LTC)  arc  classroom  oriented 
combining  theoretical  instruction  and  practical  experience;  one  (TRAC) 
is  individualized.  Three  stress  theory  and  practice.  Only  one,  the 
EAW  program,  specifically  addresses  the  idea  of  acquiring  values, 
attitudes,  expectations  and  behaviors  appropriate  to  an  occupational 
role  identity — those  attributes  so  necessary  for  job  success. 

Instrumentation  and  Findings 

For  this  study  six  criterion  variables  were  identified  from  the 
literature  as  impinging  on  a woman's  nontraditional  career 
development.  These  variables  were  used  in  testing  the  pre-  and  post- 
test hypotheses  that  the  type  of  educational  intervention  received 
affected  occupational  role  identification.  The  variables  arc  described 
below. 

Career  commitment  involves  the  behavioral  and  altitudinal  aspects  of 
work  motivation  and  work  values. 

Goal  setting  is  a process  by  which  a person  assesses  occupational  and 
educational  options  as  a means  to  personal  and  career  development; 
involves  gaining  awareness  and  knowledge  about  self  and  careers. 
Personal-social  barriers  to  nontraditional  occupations  are  attitudinal 
^ dispositions  involving  expectations,  perceptions,  knowledge,  and 

abilities;  acquired  through  socialization. 

Role  acquisition  is  assuming  the  behavioral,  attitudinal,  and  cognitive 
expectations  of  a social  position. 

Role  conflict  results  from  conflicting  behavioral,  attitudinal,  or 
cognitive  expectations  arising  from  multiple  roles,  associated  with 
career  achievement  and  marriage  and  family  interests. 

Self-efficacy  expectations  are  behavioral,  attitudinal,  and  cognitive 
perceptions  of  one's  ability  to  fulfill  a particular  role  identity; 
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involves  the  competence  and  persistence  of  acquiring  and  maintaining 
that  role. 


Three  instruments  were  used  to  collect  data:  a biographical 

questionnaire,  a Survey  of  Women’s  Attitudes  about  Carcers^^  and 
Nagely’s  1970  Scale  of  Attitudes  Toward  Career  and  Career-Related 
Variables. Career  commitment  was  measu/ed  using  the  Nagely 
instrument.  The  remaining  variables  were  measured  using  the  Thomas 
instrument;  personal-social  barriers  (in  Table  1 and  discussion)  arc 
the  summation  of  the  barriers  to  goal  setting,  self-efficacy 
expectations,  role  acquisition  and  role  conflict.  Additionally, 
interviews  were  conducted  with  three  women  from  each  program  after 
the  completion  of  their  course  of  study. 

The  Thomas  Attitude  Survey  questionnaire  measured  the  perceived 
personal  and  social  barriers  for  women  desiring  to  enter  nontraditional 
occupations.  It  contained  S3  statements  using  a Likert  scale  ranging 

from  strongly  agree  (5)  to  strongly  disagree  (1).  A reliability  check 
yielded  scorrs  from  .73  to  .84.  The  Nagely  Scale  of  Attitudes  measured 
career  commitment  using  a 46  item,  seven-point  semantic  differential 
technique.  Two  scales  were  derived  from  a factor  analysis: 
Expectations  of  Career  Benefits  (measuring  social  meanings)  and  Career 
as  a Vehicle  for  Self-Expression  (measuring  self-meanings). 

The  purpose  of  the  interviews  was  to  provide  women  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  their  career  development  and  any  obstacles  or  barriers 
encountered  along  the  way.  They  were  asked  to  account  for  factors  in 
their  career  development  and  in  the  educational  program  which  had 
specifically  facilitated  occupational  role  identification. 

The  findings  demonstrated  that  at  enrollment  the  programs  were 
serving  a heterogeneous  group  of  women  with  regard  to  demographic 
characteristics  but  who  were  homogeneous  with  respect  to  the  number 
and/or  degree  of  barriers  they  perceived  to  nontraditional  occupations. 
Participants*  scores  reflected  similar  gender  role  socialization 
experiences  and  attitudes.  And  although  no  consistent  patterns  were 
apparent  among  the  groups  at  program  completion  regarding  the  number 
or  degree  of  barriers  perceived,  on  the  average  women  in  the  career 
exploratory  program  (EAW)  made  the  most  progress  in  addressing 
psychosocial  impediments  to  nontraditional  occupations. 

perceived  barriers 

Table  1 summarizes  the  results  of  the  pre-  to  post-test  changes  by 
program  on  five  of  the  variables  as  measured  by  mean  scores.  This 
table  shows  that  the  educational  interventions  assisted  women  in 
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Progress  Toward  Employab^  i ty  Tor  women 
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under-standing  and  addressing  the  personal  and  social  barriers  to 
occupations,  especially  nontraditional  occupations,  but  not  all 
programs  were  akected  identically.  EAW  enrollecs  made  the  most 
progress  in  addressing  or  overcoming  perceived  barriers  from  program 
enrollment  to  program  completion  followed  by  women  in  TRAC.  Women 
in  LTC  effectively  did  not  change  their  perception  of  barriers  to 
nontraditional  occupations.  But  curiously,  women  in  CkTrng  perceived 
more  barriers  from  the  beginning  of  their  program  to  the  completion. 

On  self-efficacy  expectations  and  role  acquisition,  those  in  EAW  also 
showed  the  greatest  gain  in  occupational  socialization.  This  means  they 
perceived  fewer  barriers  to  nontraditional  roles  and  saw  themselves  as 
competent  and  persistent  in  pursuing  nontraditional  occupations. 

Women  in  CkTrng  reported  an  increase  in  obstacles  on  every  one  of  the 
variables.  Women  in  TRAC  were  second  only  to  those  in  EAW  in 
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understanding  and  addressing  barriers  to  occupational  role 
identification,  particularly,  role  conflict  problems  (+.65). 

Women  in  LTC  exhibited  the  least  change  on  measures  of  self-efficacy, 
occupational  role  acquisition,  and  total  barrier  count.  They  detected 
more  problems  in  addressing  factors  affecting  goal  setting  at  the 
completion  of  the  course  than  at  the  beginning.  On  all  variables  except 
goal  setting  their  occupational  role  orientation  remained  the  same; 
their  program  made  little  difference  in  their  occupational  orientation. 

Combining  all  scores,  EAW  was  more  effective  in  helping  women  to 
understand  and  overcome  barriers  to  nontraditional  occupations.  The 
TRAC  program  was  second  most  effective  in  helping  students  address 
perceived  psychosocial  barriers.  It  appears  that  although  women 
pursuing  nonttaditional  careers  (EAW.  CkTmg,  TRAC)  had  internalized 
norms  associated  with  nontraditional  roles,  those  who  had  explored 
various  nontraditional  career  options  (including  skills,  behaviors, 
attitudes,  expectations,  and  barriers)  were  more  likely  to  have 
acquired  an  occupational  identity  based  on  exposure  and  experience 
rather  than  on  unrealistic  information  and  expectations. 

career  commitment 

Career  attitudes  and  expectations  are  the  results  of  a combination  of 
environmental  stimuli,  educational  experiences,  references  groups  and 
personal  characteristics.  Table  2 summarizes  the  mean  differences 
between  the  pre-test  and  post-test  measures  of  career  commitment  as 
measured  by  the  Nagely  instrument.  EAW  and  LTC  students  perceived 
a career  as  providing  a greater  degree  of  expected  benefits  and  self 
expressiveness  than  did  those  in  CkTmg  or  TRAC  programs. 

Both  CkTmg  and  TRAC  enrollees  perceived  few  social  benefits  and  self 
expressions  associated  with  a career  commitment.  Something  during 
their  educational  training  affected  career  commitment  adversely.  In 
both  programs,  women  interacted  with  male  students  and  instructors 
(the  other  programs  had  only  female  students  and  instructors).  Also, 
the  CkTmg  program  may  have  been  an  initial  choice  for  women  because 
of  its  similarity  to  female  norm  socialization  of  cooking  and  meal 
preparation.  Once  enrolled,  women  may  have  become  aware  of  the 
routine,  mundane,  and  often  strenuous  aspects  of  cooking  occupations. 

Students  in  a traditional  career  program  for  women  saw  a career  as 
providing  few  benefits  and  even  fewer  opportunities  for  self  expression 
(.03).  Their  change  scores  indicated  their  program  did  little  to  alter 
their  social  and  self  expectations  resulting  from  career  identification. 
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experiences.  Career  development  decision-making  depends  upon 
seeking  and  receiving  information  relating  to  occupations,  preparation 
required,  and  training  opportunities.  From  the  woman's  experience 
referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  who  wanted  a hammer  and 
carpenter's  pouch  at  age  seven,  to  another’s  experience  as  a high  school 
volunteer  in  a hospital,  to  one’s  experience  refinishing  her  kitchen 
cabinets,  career  interests  arise  at  various  ages  and  for  various  reasons 
as  reported  by  women  interviewed. 

Most  interviewees  were  able  to  discuss  specific  plans  and  processes  in 
which  they  engaged  for  their  present  career  preparation.  They 
reported  the  need  for  career  information  and  counselling  which  would 

enable  them  to  make  good  choices  and  commitments.  Approximately 

two-thirds  of  those  interviewed  expressed  concern  about  talking  to 
counsellors  who  were  "too  busy,"  "not  encouraging."  or  who  offered 

"inaccurate  or  incomplete  information."  This  referred  to  both  school 
counsellors  and  Canada  Employment  and  Immigration  (CEIC) 
counsellors.  For  those  women  receiving  CEIC  financial  support, 
knowledgeable  and  sensitive  counselling  was  a crucial  factor  in  their 
educational  and  occupational  success. 

Barriers  to  occupations  involve  personal  or  societal  attitudinal, 
behavioral,  or  cognitive  expectations  and  perceptions.  Barriers 

experienced  by  these  women  concerned  the  impropriety  of  certain 
activities.  Experiences  reported  were:  "my  parents  somewhat 

concerned  about  my  being  different";  "guys  in  shop  class  gave  me  a 
hassle  because  I was  the  only  female";  "you  don't  belong  here"  (in 
carpentry  shop).  Perhaps  the  attitudinal  expectations  and  perceptions 
about  women’s  roles  can  be  typified  in  the  statement  one  young  woman 
received  from  a male  during  a nontraditional  field  placement.  "Have 
you  thought  about  sewing?" 

One  significant  barrier  for  women  is  the  idea  of  role  conflict:  those 

conflicting  behavioral,  attitudinal  or  cognitive  expectations  arising 
from  multiple  roles  associated  with  career  achievement  and  marriage 
and  family  interests.  As  a generalization,  this  issue  yielded  the 
strongest  sentiments  expressed  during  the  interview — from  hostile,  to 
begrudged,  to  resigned  to  positive.  Representative  were:  "my  mother 

says  how  messed  up  I am  and  that  my  brothers  don't  do  ibis  to  her"; 
"my  family  gave  me  no  support";  "time  with  my  kids  became  more 
structured";  "my  husband  was  very  supportive." 

Women  in  the  EAW  identified  career  exploration  as  a key  socializing 
factor.  3ome  of  the  general  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  they 
acquired  from  their  program  related  to  goal-setting,  decision-making, 
effective  communication,  and  confidence  building.  Yet  many 
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behavioral,  attitudinal.  or  cognitive  expectations  which  socialize  one 
into  an  occupation  were  not  learned  from  labs,  lessons,  or  practicums. 
They  were  gleaned  from  other  students,  from  observations,  from  other 
people.  For  example, 

you  may  get  it  (occupational  role  information)  indirectly.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  trades  hierarchy.  I'm  getting  it  from  other 
people — how  instructors  talk  about  and  look  at  others.  There  is 
an  image  of  a stereotype  . . . There  are  expectations  and 
personality  types  that  go  along  with  these  trades  . . . I've 
gotten  it  from  older  students  and  people  working  and  from 
people  who  have  trained.  It  is  a learning  process — a 
developmental  growth.  Training  is  a part,  apprenticeship  a 
part,  employment  another. 

comparing  nontraditional  to  traditional  responses 

The  preceding  discussion  relates  to  general  interview  findings.  When 
exploring  the  similarities  and  differences  among  the  four  groups 
several  salient  issues  emerged.  Women  enrolled  in  nontraditional 
programs  reported  an  early  interest  in  nontraditional  activities  and 
had  pursued  related  courses  and  interests.  Women  enrolled  in  the 
traditional  program  had  only  pursued  traditional  female  courses  or 
interests.  Only  one  nontraditional  participant  reported  career 
interruption  because  of  family  interests  or  conflicts;  all  three  women 
in  the  traditional  program  reported  early  career  interruptions  due  to 
family  responsibilities. 

Concerning  goal-setting,  nontraditional  interviewees  reported  definite 
long-term  educational  or  employment  goals;  traditional  women  reported 
short-term  employment  goals  related  to  the  need  for  a job.  Interviewees 
in  the  traditional  program  did  not  enumerate  any  barriers  impinging 
from  societal  or  personal  perceptions  or  expectations.  Their  role 
orientation  had  evidently  caused  no  role  conflict.  Women  in 
nontraditional  programs  named  several  barriers  associated  with 
personal  and  societal  expectations  about  role  orientations. 

Perhaps  the  area  of  maximum  distinction  between  the  traditionals  and 
nontraditionals  concerned  perceived  competence  and  persistence  of 
acquiring  and  maintaining  a role  identity.  Those  in  the  traditional  LTC 
program  expressed  no  concern  about  abilities  to  do  the  job.  To  a 
woman,  those  pursuing  nontraditional  occupations  expressed  concerns 
ranging  from  apprehension,  hesitancy,  uncertainty  or  uneasiness  about 
their  competence  and  motivation  throughout  various  stages  of  their 
career  development.  At  the  time  of  the  interviews,  all  expressed 
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confidence  about  their  ability  and  motivation  to  c.trry  through  their 
career  goals. 

Another  distinguishing  difference  was  the  idea  of  support  and 
encouragement.  Those  in  the  traditional  program  never  mentioned 
support  groups  per  se.  Seven  of  the  nine  nontraditionals  offered 
unsolicited  comments  relating  to  support  and  support  groups. 

When  only  the  three  nontraditional  programs  were  examined,  several 
generalizations  appear  between  the  EAW  program  and  the  other  two 
programs  (CkTmg  and  TRAC).  By  its  very  nature  EAW  offers 

exploration,  confirmation,  and  certainty.  These  women  wanted  more 
nontraditional  role  information  and  to  try  themselves  out  in  a short 
program  during  which  they  counted  on  getting  more  support.  Reflective 
comments  included:  "Employment  Alternatives  gave  me  more 

options — career  and  personal";  "it  helped  me  confirm  the  person  I am"; 
"this  course  helps  women  face  uncertainty  and  expectations  about 
trades."  CkTmg  and  TRAC  stressed  only  ueory  and  skills.  It  was 
assumed  enrollees  had  resolved  any  uncertainty  about  career 
orientations  and  were  directing  their  efforts  toward  instrumental  and 

intrinsic  means  of  matching  personal  and  career  interests  to  labor 
market  possibilities. 

EAW  exposed  students  to  occupational  socialization  through  a variety 
of  experiences:  practicing  role  models,  women-in»trade  films,  guest 

speakers,  shop  tours,  and  work  experiences,  CkTmg  and  TRAC  exposed 
participants  to  occupational  socialization  through  work  experience 
only  (discounting  theory  and  skill  content).  Interviewees  in  EAW 
reported  specific  factors  influencing  their  school-to-work 

expectations;  CkTmg  and  TRAC  students  referred  only  to  occupational 
socializing  factors  in  general,  nebulous  terms.  It  would  seem  that 

explicit  occupational  socialization  was  an  important  factor  in  the 

transition  to  a work  role. 

Implications 

It  appears  that  there  are  three  types  of  females  for  whom  implications 
of  this  study  are  relevant.  The  first  type  are  those  women  who  have 
already  made  a nontraditional  career  choice  and  ate  enrolled  in  a 

preparatory  program.  These  women  may  still  need  and  want 
confirmation  and  certainty  of  their  career  choice  through  interaction 

with  others:  students,  role  models,  instructors,  counsellors.  The 

second  type  of  female  for  whom  there  are  implications  arc  those  who  are 
still  exploring  nontraditional  career  options.  These  women  may  be  in 

career  exploratory  programs  or  not  yet  registered  but  may  be  seeking 
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information  regarding  options,  expectations,  and  barriers  requisite  to 
occupational  development.  The  third  type  represents  those  who  arc  yet 
to  be  recruited  or  alerted  to  nontraditional,  nonprofessional  careers. 
This  recruitment  may  occur  through  educational  activities,  women  s 
offices  (resource  centers,  counselling  offices,  government  agencies)  or 
through  employment  and  social  services  offices.  Women  in  this 
category  arc  usually  in  various  stages  of  career  and  personal  awareness 
and  have  ventured  beyond  the  home  or  current  work  environment  to 
examine  their  lives  in  a broader  or  different  perspective. 

For  these  categories  of  women,  there  are  specific  policy,  institutional, 
and  professional  implications.  The  two  senior  levels  of 

government— federal  and  provincial— have  a responsibility  for  funding 
and  policy  interventions.  In  Canada  at  the  present  there  are  both 
federal  and  provincial  initiatives  which  emphasize  nontraditional 
career  and  nontraditional  career  preparation  programs  for  females.  But 
occupational  and  educational  equity  are  impossible  without  adequate 
funding,  which  is  as  yet  unavailable.  Institutions  have  a responsibility 
to  support  and  maintain  services  which  assist  women  interested  in 
nontraditional  careers.  To  this  end  there  could  be  a women  s office 
and/or  women*s  program  at  each  postsecondary  institution;  services 
now  vary  from  institution  to  institution.  Those  professionals  and 

practitioners  working  with  these  women  have  a responsibility  to  be 
informed  and  enlightened  about  women's  issues  and  governmental  and 
institutional  policies  which  affect  the  women. 

The  implications  for  adult  education  research  involve  the  paucity  of 
research  of  women’s  nontraditional,  nonprofessional  career 

development.  Considering  the  embryonic  state  of  knowledge  concerning 
these  women,  the  most  appropriate  suggestion  is  to  develop  and  test  a 
theory  which  would  explain  occupational  socialization  for  women. 
Theoretical  research  should  build  upon  the  identified  psychosocial 
correlates  Oi  career  development  within  formal  learning  environments. 
Empirical  research  should  focus  on  instrument  precision  to  establish 
construct  validity-.  More  qualitative  data  could  be  gathered.  And 
future  research  should  continue  to  build  on  the  data  bank  of 
demographic,  personality,  and  environmental  factors  influencing 
nontraditional,  nonprofessional  occupational  role  identification  and 
career  commitment. 

Policy  de^'clopment  and  implementation  which  facilitates  and  fosters 
occupational  socialization  for  these  women  could  be  examined  more 
closely  for  effectiveness,  e.g.,  recruitment,  selection,  and  placement 
policies.  Also,  the  curricula  of  most  occupational  preparation 
programs  could  be  expanded  to  include  greater  attention  to  the 
affective  aspects  of  occupational  socialization.  This  has  implications 
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for  insttuctional  and  support  staff  who  may  need  or  want  information 
regarding  female  career  development* 

These  implications  seem  to  suggest  that  these  concerns  go  beyond  the 
simple  provision  of  educational  intervention  aimed  at  preparing  women 
for  enuy  into  nontraditional  occupations.  What  remains  to  be  seen  are 
the  types  or  approaches  and  levels  of  intensity  of  occupational 
socialization  efforts  which  can  effectively  and  efficiently  respoiid  to 
the  special  needs  of  women  pursuing  and  preparing  for  nontraditional 

careers. 

Summary 

Occupational  socialization  concerns  the  rights  and  duties  associated 
with  a particular  position  in  society  as  expressed  m behavioral, 
altitudinal,  or  ognitive  expecutions.  Occupational  expectations  thus 
relate  to  compt  .ence.  performance,  and  values.  An  underst^ding  o 
the  cognitive  and  psychomotor  factors  of  occupations  can  be  easily 
assessed.  The  development  of  affective  socialization— how  one  acquires 
the  altitudes,  values,  and  beliefs  of  an  occupational  role  identity— is 
not  so  readily  assessed.  Socialization  is  a lifelong  process,  rad  career 
development  is  but  one  part  of  a continuing  process  of  learning 
occupational  norms,  expectations,  and  behaviors. 

Government  decisions  regarding  subsidies  and  policies  influence  the 
decisions  cf  individuals,  of  educational  institutions,  and  of 
employers— and  hence  affect  both  the  supply  of  educated  and  trained 
labor  and  the  demand  for  its  services.  Students  in  postsecondary 
career  preparation  programs  may  have  already  acquired  (or  be  in  the 
process  of  acquiring)  the  requisite  behaviors,  skills,  and  atmudes 
through  prior  self-selection  and  socialization.  But  for  those  who  are 

uncertain  of  their  competence  or  unaware  of  occupational  options  and 
expectations— especially  of  a nontraditional  nature— the  appropriate 
intervention  strategies  may  lie  in  career  exploratory  programs  which 
address  the  affective  components  of  occupational  role  identification. 
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adult  education  within  the  network  of  scientific 

DISCIPLINES:  A ROUNDABOUT  WAY  TOWARD  A PARADIGM 

OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Wilhelm  Mader 
University  of  Bremen 

I 

In  his  Edward  Douglas  White  Lecture  on  citizenship  and  education  for 
freedom,  at  Louisiana  State  University  in  1941.  Robert  Hutchins  spoke 
of  the  "rabbit  theory  of  education."  ^ He  quoted  a 'Mr.  Butler  of 
Columbia'  thus:  "Any  infant  is  encouraged  to  roam  about  an  enclosed 

field,  nibbling  here  and  there  at  whatever  root  or  flower  or  weed  may. 
for  the  moment,  attract  his  attention  or  tempt  his  appetite  . . . Those 
who  call  this  type  of  school-work  progressive  reveal  themselves  as 
afloat  on  a sea  of  inexperience  without  chart  or  compass  or  even 
rudder."  Hutchins  adds:  "Obviously  we  should  not  look  to  rudderless 

rabbits  to  lead  us  through  the  mazes  of  the  modem  world." 

Does  adult  education  have  a compass  or  a rudder  to  direct  our 
investigations  with  the  universities?  Is  our  association  with  the 
different  scientific  discipline  utterly  random?  Do  we  behave  like 
rabbits  nibbling  here  and  there  at  whatever  academic  flowers  attract 
our  attention? 

The  declaration  on  citizenship  and  adult  learning  of  the  Canadian 
Association  for  Adult  Education  envisages  "a  learning  society  led  by 
learning  adults. If  learning  adults  are  to  lead  through  the  mazes  of 
the  modem  world,  it  should  be  evident  that  the  research  done  on  adult 
education  within  the  intricate  network  of  scientific  disciplines  at 
universities  would  be  facilitated  if  its  leading  principles,  or  paradigm 
(to  use  the  fashionable  but  practical  term  of  Thomas  Kuhn^)  were 
clarified.  To  this  end  I will  start  with  some  historical  remarks. 
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II 

Every  highly  developed  society  today  tends  to  establish  its  important 
roles  and  functions  by  professional  training  and  academic  career 
patterns;  every  important  and  powerful  profession  extends  its 
professionalization  process  into  the  universities  and  the  realm  of 
science.  The  first  European  universities  started  with  a school  for 

lawyers  (Bologna  in  the  13th  century)  and  developed  into  universities 
which  included  faculties  of  theologians,  lawyers  and  doctors. 
Centuries  later  the  natural  sciences  were  added  to  this  mix.  Social 
scien<'c  is  an  even  later  child  of  the  19th  century.  Teacher  training 

came  to  require  a professional  university  training  after  World  War  II. 
Professionalizaton  and  the  move  to  make  a science  of  each  area  of  study 
are  twins  in  modern  societies.  Even  a well-informed  academic  is 

unable  to  know  and  distinguish  the  host  of  new-born  scientific 
disciplines;  their  subjects,  their  methods,  their  practical  orientations, 

their  findings.  Among  these  disciplines— which  create  not  only 
research,  theories,  and  bodies  of  knowledge,  but  also  career  patterns 
and  certification  requirements-adult  education  is  a baby.  What  is 
more,  this  infant  is  not  a child  of  the  scientific  disciplines  but  was 

born  of  the  practice  of  adult  education  and  its  importance  in  modem 
society. 

One  cannot  say  that  adult  education  is  a loved  or  recognized  child 
within  the  scientific  world.  No  wonder  its  scholars  and  students  are 

often  confronted  with  the  slightly  confused  question:  "What  are  you 

studying-adult  education?  What's  that?  What  is  it  for?"  Often  the 
answer  is  a roundabout  explanation  which  doesn't  convince  the 
questioner.  Indeed,  there  is  some  confusion  about  the  position  and 

function  of  adult  education  within  established  scientific  disciplines. 
In  addition,  there  are  open  questions  concerning  the  relationships  of 
adult  education  as  a field  of  social  practice  and  adult  education  as  a 
scientific  discipline. 

Although  adult  education  is  established  at  many  universities  with 

training  programs  and  chairs,  the  legitimation  and  reputation  of  adult 
education  seem  unsatisfactory.  Even  colleagues  at  the  same  university, 
working  in  the  very  same  institute,  may  hold  completely  different, 
sometimes  contradictory,  ideas  about  adult  education  and  its  function 
within  the  university.  Metaphorically  speaking:  is  adult  education 

caught  in  the  web  of  other  disciplines  as  an  easy  prey,  or  is  adult 
education  becoming  a part  of  the  scientific  network  itself?  With  the 

intention  of  elaborating  on  these  questions,  I will  discuss  the  German 

development  of  adult  education  and  its  professionalization  process  as 
an  academic  career. 
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Although  adult  education  in  Germany  may  look  back  on  a rich  and 
complex  history  over  200  years  (its  roots  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Enlightenment),  it  was  not  until  1969  that  adult  education  became  part 
of  the  university  program.  Although  it  might  be  boring  from  a 
Canadian  or  American  point  of  view,  I would  like  to  outline  the 
circumstances  surrounding  this  development. 

In  Germany  in  the  sixties,  the  traditional  and  venerable  pedagogy 
changed  into  a science  of  education  (Erziehungswissenschaft),  The 
former  'art  of  education*  was  transformed  into  a scientific  discipline. 
Education  then  received  its  own,  and  separate,  university  programs. 
Students  could  study  the  science  of  education  within  an  eight-semester 
program  leading  to  the  title  of  Diplom  Pddagoge,  If  they  so  desired, 
they  could  step  into  a doctoral  program  *.o  achieve  the  Dr,  pdd  or  Dr. 
phil.  At  the  same  time,  adult  education  was  established  as  one  main 
focus  o;’  this  new  education  program.  That  was  the  way  our  discipline 
was  given  birth:  as  one  focus  in  the  science  of  education.  Chairs  of 

adult  education  were  funded  and  established,  an  adult  education 
curriculum  was  created,  a new  population  of  students  grew  up  (mostly 
students  who  had  already  finished  a previous  vocational  training 
program),  a small  scientific  community  of  adult  educators  built  up,  new 
journals  and  publications  dealt  with  adult  education,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth.  All  these  consequences  and  circumstances  emerged  from  the 

political  decision  to  create  adult  education  as  a university  program. 
It  is  very  important  to  realize  that  this  happened  as  a result  of  general 
social  developments  and  political  decisions.  It  did  not  result  from  an 
inner  differentiation  of  the  established  disciplines,  which  looked  upon 
it  a brat. 

Hence,  it  is  reasonable  to  examine  the  social  and  political  background 
of  these  developments  and  decisions.  I will  emphasize  two  factors. 
After  World  War  II,  a deep-rooted  and  widespread  belief  took  hold: 

that  societal  and  political  planning  and  decision-making  have  to  be 

based  on  scientific  research  and  analysis.  Scientists  became  the 
indispensable  counsellors  of  politicians.  The  rationality  of  science 
became  the  paradigm  of  politics,  society,  and  economics.  Scientific 
rationality,  knowledge  and  methods,  and  social  and  political  progress 
were  not  contradictions.  Science  was  the  means  of  progress  and  the 
route  to  a fuller  understanding  of  humanity.  Not  only  did  this  belief 
(or  should  I say  myth?)  concern  the  natural  sciences  and  technologies; 

it  also  held  sway  in  the  realms  of  the  fantasies  of  education, 

communication,  and  learning.  This  mentality  is  epitomized  by  the 
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term,  komo  faber—mzn  the  maker.  It  has  been  a world-wide 
phenomenon.  The  second  factor  is  peculiar  to  Germany.  Since  the 
beginning  of  organized  and  institutionalized  adult  education  in  the 
early  19th  century,  a bewildering  set  of  institutions  and  programs  has 
come  into  being.  In  a euphemistic  manner  this  complex  has  been  called 
a "pluralistic  system."  That  means,  adult  education  is  a playground  of 
unions,  churches,  political  parties,  companies,  associations,  etc.  A 
contradictory  variety  of  interests,  world  views,  and  practices  have 
ruled  the  field. 

In  the  late  sixties  this  pluralist  system  was  partially  transformed  into 
a public  educational  system  by  controlling  and  domesticating  the 
plurality.  Of  course,  this  was  accomplished  by  money  and  laws. 

Nearly  every  Land  of  the  Federal  German  Republic  launched  a special 
law  to  promote  adult  education.  Qualification  criteria  for  adult 
educators  were  established.  Certain  programs  got  money,  other 
programs  got  no  money  or  less  money.  Adult  education  organizations 
had  to  fulfill  certain  criteria  of  planning  and  programming  if  they 
wanted  access  to  diverse  promotional  programs.  No  wonder  that  the 

bulk  of  adult  education  institutions  tried  to  satisfy  these  criteria. 

I will  not  continue  outlining  the  consequences,  since  the  only  purpose 
of  this  description  is  to  identify  the  historical  point  at  which  adult 
education  was  forced  to  join  the  scientific  world  and  define  its 
relationship  to  other  well-established  disciplines  at  universities. 
Although  there  were  laws  and  promoting  programs,  there  was  no 

elaborate  body  of  knowledge  of  adult  education  which  could  help  to 

create  and  generate  subjects  and  theories  and  research.  The  funny 
thing  that  happened  was  that  an  academic  program  was  established 
which  had  to  create  its  scientific  foundation  after  its  birth. 

So,  what  happened  next?  In  Germany  two  models  (or  ways  for  adult 
education  to  become  scientific)  were  realized.  The  advantages  and 

disadvantages  of  these  different  ways  of  coping  with  the  fact  of  an 

established  discipline  which  lacked  an  elaborate  body  of  knowledge 
may  be  of  interest  to  a Canadian  adult  educator.  The  first  model  I 
would  call  the  umbrella  model;  it  is  established  at  most  German 

universities.  The  second  model  I would  call  the  network  model;  it  is  in 
place  at  the  University  of  Bremen. 


the  umbrella  model 

As  mentioned  above,  adult  education  found  a place  under  the  roof  of 
pedagogy,  or  the  science  of  education.  Adult  education  could  furnish 
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its  own  room  under  this  roof,  but  it  bad  to  adopt  the  style  of  the  place. 
Pedagogy  was  a weil‘>established  discipline;  everyone  knew  it.  All 
teachers  had  to  study  it  as  part  of  their  professional  training.  Its 
historical  and  institutional  context  was  defined.  It  belonged  to  the 
tradition  of  Gtisttswisscnschoft.  In  being  subsumed  under  the 
modern  form  of  pedagogy,  adult  education  could  be  understood  as  a 
mere  differentiation  of  this  old  and  welI>known  discipline.  It  could 
take  over  the  traditional  themes  of  pedagogy,  modifying  them  to  the 
peculiarities  of  its  own  field.  That  fitted  into  the  political  assumption 
that  adult  education  should  be  analogous  to  the  school  system.  Like 
pedagogy,  it  could  use  other  disciplines  as  quarries.  Especially 
psychology  and  sociology  were  mined  for  blocks  of  knowledge  (for 
example,  learning  theories  or  development  theories  already  supporting 
educational  psychology).  The  results  were  of  greater  interest  th;>n  the 
methods.  Such  disciplines  gained  the  status  of  assistant  disciplines 
which  served  up  the  contents  for  studies  in  adult  education!  One  result 
was  that  the  autonomy  of  adult  education  became  the  autonomy  of  using 
findings  from  other  disciplines  without  producing  contents  of  its  own. 
Obviously,  some  really  important  problems  and  peculiarities  of  adult 
education  did  not  receive  sufficient  attention  within  this  model. 
Problems  like  working  with  special  target  groups  (e.g.  the  unemployed), 
or  teaching  in  non-age-graded  classes,  or  learning  on  completely 
different  levels  of  competence  (e.g.  illiteracy  plus  political  autonomy 
in  one  person)  did  not  get  adequate  attention. 

This  umbrella  model  tends  to  neutralize  the  political  and  societal 
realities  and  implications  of  adult  education.  The  second  model,  which 
I call  the  network  model,  attempts  to  escape  these  disadvantages. 

the  network  model 

This  model  tries  to  knit  a new  fabric,  drawing  threads  from  different 
disciplines  within  the  net  of  science.  It  holds  that  the  conditions  of 
adult  education  are  quite  different  from  those  of  public  schools, 
colleges,  or  even  universities.  It  assumes  that  adult  education  needs 

its  own  paradigm  in  order  to  create  its  own  body  of  knowledge.  And  it 
asserts  that  the  range  of  disciplines  cooperating  with  adult  education 
should  be  broadened.  It  is  moving  toward  a new  form  of  the  science  of 
adult  education;  it  has  a vision.  The  reality  works  this  way..  Scholars 
from  different  disciplines— psychology,  sociology,  economics,  political 
science,  history,  philosophy,  education— who  were  experienced  in 
various  practice  fields  of  adult  education  were  brought  together  in  the 
late  seventies.  These  scholars  brought  experience  of  adult  education  in 
the  unions  and  in  the  so-called  V olkshochschttlen  (evening  classes). 
Their  main  focuses  included  vocational,  political,  and  cultural  adult 
education.  Every  scholar  was  expected  to  keep  up  the  tension  between 
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his  or  her  discipline  and  his  or  her  practice  field  while  teaching  and 
researching.  They  comprised  a team  of  twelve  professors.  In  the  course 
of  time,  a curriculum  and  study  program  were  born  from  their 
controversial  discussions.  The  basic  and  shared  philosophy  of  these 
professors  can  be  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Since  the  Enlightenment,  adult  education  has  been  deeply 
intertwined  with  democracy.  There  is  a fundamental  interdependence 
between  political  culture  and  the  education  of  adults.  The  cultural  and 
educational  standards  of  adults  (knowledge,  values,  world  views,  etc.) 
determine — at  long  last — the  public  educational  systems,  from  schools 
to  universities.  This  is  quite  different  from,  say,  a feudalislic  or 
dictatorial  system  where  the  ruler  or  dictator  determines  the 
educational  patterns. 

The  old  and  famous  phrase  of  Wilhelm  Liebknecht,  "Knowledge  is  Power 
and  Power  is  Knowledge"  (it  was  1872  when  Liebknecht  gave  his  famous 
speech  to  workers  of  Saxony)  was  a political  program  but  became  also 
a leading  program  of  adult  education.  It  expresses  the  interdependence 
of  education  and  political  culture. 

This  philosophy  assumes  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a society  to  restrict 
adult  education  to  an  agency  which  imparts  knowledge.  Rather,  adult 
education  seems  to  be  the  melting  pot  of  democracy,  overseen  by  the 
people  themselves.  In  adult  education  knowledge,  values,  fantasies, 
behaviors,  and  the  processes  of  thought  are  assimilated  in  the  sensus 
communis  (common  sense  of  the  people).  And  without  such  a common 
sense  there  is  no  democracy.  The  German  (untranslatable)  word 
Bildung  expresses  this  aspect  of  the  basic  philosophy  behind  adult 
education. 

2.  Adult  education  is  regarded  as  an  important  economic  factor.  The 
standard  of  education  among  adults,  the  quality,  speed,  and  flexibility 
of  continuing  and  recurrent  education  throughout  one's  life  often 
determine  not  only  the  private  income  of  an  adult  but  also  the 
profitability  of  a company  and  even  the  economic  productivity  of  a 
society.  There  is  a growing  link  between  adult  education  ana  a 
manpower  approach.  Modern  communication  technologies  will  empower 
education — but  probably  education  in  a very  restricted  and  narrow 
sense.  Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  link  the  economic 
dimension  of  adult  education  with  its  political,  democratic  dimension 
because  the  antagonism  between  a democratic  culture  on  the  one  hand 
and  technical  and  economic  progress  on  the  other  hand  becomes 
increasingly  dangerous.  It  is  not  self-evident  that  technical  and 
economic  progress  promotes  democratic  structures. 
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3.  The  ^sovereign*  of  adult  education  is  any  individual  adult;  education 
is  an  individualized  process.  Although  one  can  (and  should)  organize 
adult  education  for  certain  target  groups,  or  sub-cultures  or  ages,  the 
real  education  process  lies  in  the  work  and  the  achievement  of  an 
individual,  of  one  person  with  an  intricate  background,  emotions, 
history,  life  perspective,  and  autonomy.  The  rules  and  subjects  of 
adult  education  therefore  cannot  be  set  in  an  abstract  way  as  if  the 
learning  person  were  only  a recipient  of  something.  Adult  education 
has  to  take  into  account  the  biographical  situation  of  the  learning 
adult.  Hence,  it  depends  on  its  ability  to  analyse  social  and 
biographical  situations  (as  periods  and  episodes)  and  to  transform 
these  conditions  into  learning  situations  and  processes.  Socialized 
subjectivity  is  the  starting  and  finishing  point  of  adult  education. 

V 

Regarding  just  these  three  points  from  a basic  philosophy  of  adult 
education,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  build  up  an  adult  education 
program  by  simply  adding  together  some  plausible  parts  and  findings 
from  different  disciplines  and  calling  the  result  a new  discipline. 
Practitioners  will  discover  useful  additions  on  their  own  without  the 
direction  of  students  or  scholars.  Those  academics  who  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  view  the  whole  field  of  adult  education  have  a 
responsibility  beyond  that  of  patching  together  course  work.  Given  the 
three  philosophical  dimensions  of  democracy,  economic,  and  biography, 
scholars  of  adult  education  might  begin  to  weave  a paradigm  (in  Kuhn's 
sense)  for  the  field  from  the.;e  threads. 

I would  design  it  this  way: 

Education  of  adults  (process,  subjects,  conditions)  is  that  which  has 

to  be  explained:  the  topic. 

Democracy,  economics  and  biography  are  the  perspectives  (the 
question  marks  of  looking  glasses  which  precede  paradigms  from  which 
may  arise  questions,  theories,  methods)  to  look  at  adult  education. 

Scientific  disciplines  are  the  tools  to  qualify  the  perspectives 
(not  to  provide  findings)  into  a real  paradigm. 

A diagram  may  illustrate  this  vision. 
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Assistant  Disciplines 

•Psychology 

•Sociology 


It  is  not  possible  to  fully  elaborate  here  on  this  scheme,  but  I will 
suggest  some  short  examples  arising  from  the  biographical  perspective 
to  illustrate  how  the  paradigm  might  be  -created. 

The  learning  process  of  an  artist  depends  on  age.  life- 
experience,  self-constructs,  sex,  social  strata,  etc. 

Normally,  scientific  disciplines  such  as  the  social  sciences 
would  transform  these  factors  into  variables  and  then  isolate 
them  in  order  to  find  correlations.  The  results  of  most 
empirical  research  are  well-tested  correlations  of  a very  few, 
separate  variables.  These  findings  are  not  useless.  They  are 
true  within  the  definition  of  this  method. 

But  all  these  aspects,  called  variables,  are  inseparate  in  a 
concrete  adult.  The  learning  adult  is  an  identity  of  age,  sex, 
social  strata,  self-construct,  history,  life  perspective,  etc.  It  is 
impossible  to  isolate  identity  as  one  variable  among  others. 

Identity  epitomizes  the  whole  impact  of  the  biography.  Because 
adult  educators  have  to  work  with  adults,  the  central  point  of 
this  work  should  entail  a biographical  perspective.  A 
biographical  perspective  is  an  approach  to  identity  (which 
itself  is  only  realized  by  philosophizing  about  it  on  a 
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metatheoretical  level).  However,  it  remains  quite  feasible  to 
take  a biographical  perspective  on  education.  The  'assistant 
disciplines'  can  lend  support  to  this  approach  with  their  life- 
course  psychology,  or  life-span  theories,  or  cohort-analysis. 

The  crucial  point  is  that  knowledge  taken  from  other 
disciplines  must  first  be  transformed  into  such  a biographical 
perspective  before  it  is  useful  for  understanding  and  analyzing 
the  real  education  of  adults.  The  essential  question  is  to  find 
out  how  to  mediate  the  processes  and  subjects  of  adult  education 
through  a biographical  approach — how  to  see  the  artist  as  the 
integrated  person  he  or  she  is. 

I do  not  deny  the  difficulties  in  such  a 'joint  venture*  method  of 
establishing  a paradigm  of  adult  education.  It  takes  many  years  of  co- 
operation. But  what  is  the  alternative?  If  we  do  not  generate  a real 
paradigm  of  adult  education  or  if  we  reject  trying  to  do  so,  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  insist  on,  say,  a research  institute  of  adult  education  or  a 
Department  of  Adult  Education  or  a study  program  of  adult  education. 
Without  our  own  paradigm,  it  would  be  better  to  distribute  scholars 
and  students  among  other  departments.  In  my  own  University  of 
Bremen,  we  are  confronted  with  everyday  problems  which  hinder  the 
realization  of  such  a project,  but  everybody  is  convinced  of  the 
necessity  to  keep  trying. 

Real  interdisciplinary  research  and  teaching  is  time-consuming,  highly 
communication-oriented,  less  method-bound,  and  more  problem- 
solving. Who  is  willing  to  spend  many  years  in  such  a project?  There 
is  a big  seduction  to  withdraw  into  the  known  and  safe  harbour  of  one's 
basic  discipline.  In  addition,  when  working  out  the  political  dimension 
(the  democratic  perspective),  the  political  stances  and  opinions  of 
every  scholar  and  student  influence  the  co-operation.  With  regard  to 
this  principle  of  democracy:  are  we  able  to  work  together  with 

colleagues  of  opposite  political  camps  and  avoid  useless  factions?  Or 
do  we  hold — against  reality — that  scientific  work  docs  not  have  a 
political  dimension?  Withdrawal  into  the  safer  field  of  an  original 
discipline  sometimes  gives  shelter,  but  it  produces  a neutralized 
understanding  of  adult  education  which  does  not  meet  the  real 
conditions  of  adult  education  practice. 

Another  aspect  we  have  had  to  struggle  with  is  that  the  scientific 
reputation  of  a rrholar  normally  functions  within  the  traditional  field 
of  a discipline  and  its  accompanying  scientific  community.  When 
researching  and  publishing,  a scholar  cannot  neglect  this  fact.  In 
Bremen,  we  do  not  have  solutions  as  yet,  but  we  have  learned  that  these 
kinds  of  problems  and  questions  do  not  arise  for  those  who  work  under 
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the  umbrella  model.  Our  model,  the  network  model,  forces  us  to  clarify 
if  a paradigm  of  adult  education  is  desirable  and  possible.  We  remain 
convinced  that  there  will  be  no  reasonable  adult  education  at 
universities  without  a distinguishable,  discussible  paradigm  which 
generates  research  questions,  provides  methods  and  identifies 
perspectives  of  interpretation.  Lacking  this  we  are  superfluous  as  a 
somewhat  autonomous  body  within  the  universities.  The  rabbit  theory 
of  education — scholars  nibbling  here  and  there  on  whatever  attracts  our 
attention — does  not  work. 
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Introduction 

There  are  important  differences  between  language  instruction  for 
children  and  adults. While  drill  is  usually  a basic  tool  in 
foreign  language  teaching  for  children  and  youths,  and  frequently 
brings  good  results,  the  price  is  high.  Many  children  fall  out  of  love 
with  studying  languages,  and  on  leaving  the  classroom  they  stop  further 
learning.  Passing  lime  then  destroys  their  hard-earned  knowledge. 
This  is  important  because  the  ability  to  learn  does  not  decline  so  much 

with  age  as  with  the  length  of  the  period  of  the  break  in  learning.^ 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  in  learning  languages,  for  adults, 
is  that  the  leaching  method  and  communicated  content  hardly  ever 

o 

mirror  the  variety  of  individual  interests  and  everyday  life  problems. 
The  same  situation  is  known  from  the  history  of  psychological  IQ  tests 
in  the  first  part  of  the  century.  Tests  for  children,  i.e.,  the  Simon- 
Binet  test,  or  the  Wechsler-Bellevue,  were  presented  to  adults;  the 
adults  failed  to  score  well  because  the  sub-tests  did  not  mirror  their 

Q 

life  problems  and  situations. 

Adults  have  more  individual  differences  than  children,  and  a huge 
variety  of  likings  and  interests  and  special  ways  of  reasoning  and 
thinking.  ^ ^ All  of  this  has  to  be  respected  in  adult  language 
leaching.  The  literature  suggests  that  ability  to  learn  is  affected  by: 
the  adult's  talent;  his  or  her  previous  experience  with  learning;  the 
educational  level;  the  interval  between  the  previous  and  present 
learning;  the  intelligence;  and  his  or  her  present  state  of 
health. Many  adults  have  serious  emotional  barriers:  feelings 
of  anxiety  in  classroom  situations;  a fear  of  failing  and  losing  social 
prestige;  a dislike  for  competing.  These  facts  strongly  reduce  the 
motivation  of  adults  to  learn.  (Another,  incidental,  implication  is  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  publish  a textbook  for  adults  that  is 
universally  appropriate.) 
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Reasons  for  Language  Learning,  and  Implications 


There  are  two  principal  sets  of  reasons  for  which  an  adult  person 
usually  decides  to  learn  a foreign  language.  The  first  arises  out  of 
professional,  or  even  existential,  necessity,  or  from  deep  intrinsic 
absorption  in  a subject.  In  these  cases,  the  learner's  motivation  is  very 
strong.  There  are  known  to  be  extreme  cases  of  this  phenomenon  in  war 

time:  people  whose  knowing  or  not  knowing  of  a language  was  a 

question  of  survival  or  death  were  able  to  learn  a foreign  language  in  a 

very  short  period.^  ^ 

The  second  set  of  reasons  includes  the  wish  to  be  understood  in  a 
foreign  country,  or  an  inclination  toward  a foreign  culture  and  a wish 
to  understand  it  better,  or  simply  a wish  to  fill  one's  leisure  time 

fruitfully.  In  all  these  cases,  the  motivation  tends  to  be  short-term. 
We  are  interested  in  the  second  group,  that  is.  in  people  who  have 
chosen  language  learning  as  a leisure  pursuit,  without  a deep 
commitment  generated  either  extrinsically  or  intrinsically. 


Two  Approaches  to  Language  Instruction 

We  were  interested  in  comparing  the  traditional  language  teaching 
methods  with  what  we  will  call  a progressive  group  instruction  method. 
The  traditional  method  is  characterized  by  an  emphasis  on  the  use  of 
paper  - pen  - textbook  - blackboard,  and  tends  to  concentrate  on  a good 
knowledge  of  spelling  and  grammar.  This  is  the  approach  that  has  been 

used  for  many  years  in  English  language  instruction  in  the  Prague 

Center  of  Culture. 

Our  alternative  group  instruction  has  the  following  features: 

(i)  The  integration  into  the  teaching/learning  process  of  many  ways 

of  obtaining  feedback  between  learners  and  between  teachers  and 
learners.  Normally,  and  in  many  traditional  teaching  settings,  an 

adult  rarely  gets  feedback  at  the  effective  level.  Cooper^  ^ 
suggests  that  to  gain  new  information  about  one’s  behavior, 
attitudes,  appearance,  personal  qualities,  in  a controlled  but 
supportive  leaching  and  learning  atmosphere,  is  beneficial  for 
adult  learning.  Our  own  previous  experienced^  has  indicated  that 
the  better  people  in  a teaching  group  know  each  other,  and  the 
more  positive  information  they  have  about  themselves,  the  more 
intimate  and  supportive  the  atmosphere  becomes  in  a class.  A 
leaching  group  created  by  isolated  adults  is  hardly  ever  suitable 
for  successful  learning.  High  levels  of  anxiety,  and  fear  of  losing 
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prestige,  result  in  self-defensive  mechanisms  such  as  ironic 
joking  directed  at  the  instructor  and  teacher.  In  sociometric 
terms,  one-way  relationships  are  typically  found  among 
participants  in  such  groups.  In  other  words,  it  is  important  to  get 
at  the  feelings  of  the  learners,  i.e.  affective  learning. 

(ii)  Adults  are  interested  in  more  than  just  memorizing  new 
vocabulary  and  grammar,  so  this  approach  involves  a broader 
cultural  involvement,  alongside  insight  into  interpersonal 
relationships.  In  other  words,  the  socio-cultural  aspect  of  the 
learning  is  important. 

(iii)  This  approach  takes  language  learning  in  a natural  way  from  the 

concrete  to  abstract  thinking.  In  this  approach,  this  is 

illustrated  by  the  introduction  of  ”1”  as  the  first  foreign  word, 

then  ”You”,  and  then  phrases  such  as  ”I  like”,  ”I  have”,  ”I  love”, 
”I  am",  and  their  negative  constructions.  It  is  also  illustrated  in 
the  way  that  verbs  are  introduced  in  the  context  of,  and  connected 
to,  personal  interests  and  emotional  preferences  of  the 

participants. 

In  other  words,  the  emphasis  in  this  approach  is  to  evoke  a dee^ 
intrinsic  motivation  among  the  learners. 


Testing  the  Group  Instruction  Method 

The  authors,  one  as  psychologist  and  the  other  an  expert  in  pedagogy 
and  English  language  teaching,  wished  to  put  these  principles  to  the 
test  over  a reasonably  long  period.  They  were  able  to  form  three  groups 
of  learners,  one  to  be  taught  by  the  traditional  methods,  and  two  others 
by  the  alternative  group  instruction  method.  There  were  14  to  15 
adults  in  each  group,  between  the  ages  of  19  and  42,  of  both  sexes,  and 
from  various  professions  and  occupations  including  university 
students  and  graduate  and  manual  workers. 

The  group  instruction  approach  included  the  following  features: 

Place  - classes  were  held  in  localities  such  as  clubrooms,-  a park,  on 
the  street,  in  a museum,  a garden,  on  the  riverbank,  in  the 
port,  on  a railway  siding.  Participants  were  seated  cither  in 
a circle  or  in  some  appropriately  informal  way. 

Process  - each  lesson  started  with  a warm-up  game  involving  grammar 
constructions  and  vocabulary.  Similar  games  were 
introduced  during  the  course  of  the  session,  some  of  which 
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were  adapted  from  games  and  role-playing  exercises 
developed  during  the  T-group  movement.  As  has  been  noted 
above,  the  early  part  of  the  course  introduced  very  simple 
verbs  that  are  used  frequently  and  that  have  a strong 
emotional  value,  such  as  "like"  and  “love"  and  their 
opposites.  These  were  built  up  by  linking  with  nouns  and 

adjectives  and  with  the  different  tenses  as  time  went  on. 
Participants  were  required  to  bring  personal  objects  around 
which  a new  vocabulary  was  built  and  whole  stories  created 
by  the  participants  themselves.  In  other  words,  grammar, 
idiom  and  vocabulary  were  built  on  practical  exercises 
which  came  out  of  the  interest  of  the  students. 

The  lessons  were  evaluated  by  the  students  themselves. 
They  provided  a combination  of  symbols  comprising  hearts 
and  thunderbolts,  which  expressed  their  reaction  to  the 
teaching  and  provided  feedback  to  the  teacher.  Finally, 
each  participant  created  his  or  her  own  textbook  during  the 
course,  and  these  were  periodically  corrected  by  the 
teacher. 

The  sessions  included  more  traditional  processes  such  as 
formal  explanations  of  grammar  idiom  and  vocabulary,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  lesson  a short  dictation  which  was 
corrected  at  the  following  sessions  by  the  teacher.  The  most 
frequent  mistakes  became  the  subject  of  instruction  at  the 
following  sessions. 


Some  General  Findings 

The  comparison  of  the  two  approaches  appeared  to  confirm  the  efficacy 
of  the  group  instruction  approach  and  the  principles  of  that  approach 
which  are  set  out  above.  Judgement  was  arrived  at  not  on  a quantitative 
basis,  but  in  terms  of  the  following  indicators: 


absence  and  late  arrivals  were  recorded  in  all  the  groups,  and 
were  significantly  fewer  in  the  two  "progressive'*  groups  than  in 
the  “traditional"  group. 

with  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  participants  to  continue  their 
learning,  all  but  one  participant  in  the  two  "progressive"  groups 
gave  positive  responses,  one  stating  that  he  was  not  yet  sure  what 
he  would  do.  From  the  "traditional"  group,  one-third  of  the 
participants  did  not  finish  the  course  and  of  the  remainder 
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another  third  had  not  decided,  by  the  end  of  the  sessions,  that 
they  would  continue. 


in  terms  of  the  richness  of  vocabulary,  far  better  results  were 
observed  in  the  "progressive"  groups  than  in  the  "traditional" 
group. 

the  ability  to  engage  in  prompt  and  varying  patterns  of 
conversation  was  found  to  be  higher  in  the  "progressive"  groups. 

the  ability  to  write  correctly  was  found  to  be  about  the  same  level 
in  all  groups. 

the  participants  in  the  "traditional"  group  were  better  at  using 
and  explaining  grammar. 

in  the  two  "progressive"  groups,  there  were  practically  no 
complaints  about  the  difficulties  of  memorization,  whereas  in  the 
"traditional"  group,  this  was  frequently  cited  as  a problem. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  attitude  and  commitment  of  the  teacher  in  each 
teaching/learning  situation  is  an  important  factor.  In  these  three 
groups  the  teacher  was  the  same,  i.e.,  the  second  author,  who  is  an 
English  language  teacher. 


Conclusion 

This  experiment  was  conducted  over  a period  of  a year.  Its  findings  as 
indicated  above  appear  to  support  the  principles  of  adult  teaching  and 
learning  that  have  been  cited.  They  appear  to  indicate  the  value  of 
further  research  into  non-traditional  methods  of  teaching  English  as  a 
second  language.  The  importance  of  this  field  is  one  which  justifies 
such  study.  From  a broader  perspective,  it  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Ananjev^®  that  success  in  learning  is  in  itself  beneficial,  since  it  slows 
down  the  process  of  growing  old  and  helps  to  keep  an  adult  in  good  all- 
round condition. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION  FOR  ADULTS—A 
CANADIAN  PERSPECTIVE 

Mary  E.  Murray 
University  of  New  Brunswick 


The  Progressive  Group  Teaching  Method  described  by  Hartl  and 
Cisarova  is  both  relevant  and  timely  for  consideration  within  the 
Canadian  context.  As  one  who  has  worked  almost  exclusively  with 
adult  language  learners  for  the  past  eleven  years.  I strongly  support 
the  intent  of  such  a method  for  several  reasons. 

An  environmental  setting  in  language  instruction  tailors  the  course  to 
the  adult  more  than  do  many  current  directions  in  language  teaching. 
To  paraphrase  Anthony  Gregoire  in  his  keynote  address  to  the  1985 
TESOL  International  Convention:  all  too  often  we  use  bad  judgement  in 

insisting  upon  one  approach.  When  buying  a suit,  we  alter  the  suit  to 
fit  the  individual:  educationally,  we  tend  to  try  to  alter  the  individual 
to  fit  the  suit.  As  the  distance  increases  between  "formal"  schooling 
and  a subsequent  return  to  the  classroom,  individuality  becomes  more 
defined  in  terms  of  the  work  world.  The  familiarity/comfori  of  the 
classroom  recedes  quickly  into  the  background/past;  re-entry  into  the 
world  of  "formal"  schooling  becomes  threatening/intimidating.  An 
approach  like  the  Progressive  Group  Teaching  Method  might  ease  the 
adult  more  gently  back  into  the  "school"  ambiance — which  so  many  fear. 
In  adult  language  learning,  gentleness  of  approach  is  of  primary 
importance;  for  many  people,  the  language  being  attempted  is,  in  itself, 
intimidating. 

A further  point  on  the  importance  of  a "user  friendly"  approach  in 
language  learning  is  of  particular  relevance  for  the  Canadian  context. 
With  Canadian  students,  the  fear  of  loss  of  identity  often  works  to 
inhibit  the  language  learning.  (These  observations  are  from  the 

perspective  of  one  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  English.)  If  the 
learning  occurs  within  the  culture  of  the  language  being  learned,  the 
benefit  of  using  the  environment  is  maximized.  By  attending  classes  in 
different  "environmental"  classrooms  (without  walls),  learners  are  able 
to  observe  and  identify  differences  in  culture.  In  recognizing  the 
differences,  individuals  are  often  able  to  feel  their  own  identities  with 
more  confidence.  Incorporating  the  environment/culture  into  the 
learning  process  may  enable  the  culture  to  become  a tool  for  sclf- 
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definition  for  the  learner;  as  confidence  is  gained  in  the  situation,  so 
inhibitions  to  language  learning  are  lowered.  In  my  experience,  upon 
completion  of  a language  course,  students  have  frequently  described 
just  this  process. 

The  dearth  of  language  text  mateiial  designed  exclusively  for  adult  use 
is  familiar  to  anyone  working  with  adult  learners.  Much  available 
material  is  juvenile/condescending  to  the  adult  learner,  often  leaving 
him/her  feeling  insulted,  bored  or  uninterested  in  seemingly 
irrelevant  content.  In  utilizing  the  environment,  participants  are 
presented  with  relevant,  challenging  stimuli,  enabling  learning  to 
proceed  from  a posture  of  interest. 

The  structure  of  the  relationship  between  teacher  and  student  is 
another  positive  aspect  of  the  Progressive  Group  Teaching  Method.  The 
teacher  seems  often  a facilitator,  rather  than  a teacher/lecturer. 
Development  is  often  directed  by  the  learners — the  learning  becomes 
active.  This  method  would  surely  appeal  to  adults,  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  directing  their  own,  personal  daily  routines. 

The  inclusion  of  a socio-cultural  component  in  Canadian  second 
language  courses  has  been  promoted  by  the  Federal  Government  Second 
Language  Bursary  Program  for  the  past  two  decades.  Excursions  into 
the  local  environment/culture  are  a required  part  of  any  course 
affiliated  within  the  Bursary  Program.  With  the  Progressive  Group 
Teaching  Method,  excursions  take  on  a different  dimension.  To 
consider  the  environment  as  classroom  seems  to  be  an  intelligent  and 
adult  use  of  the  socio-cultural  milieu.  Many  possibilities  exist  for 
integrating  aspects  of  the  suggested  methodology  into  a traditional 
classroom  approach. 

The  method,  as  described,  surely  leaves  many  questions  unanswered. 
Insufficient  information  is  given  to  determine  facts  concerning 
variations  of  proficiency  and  how  these  are  addressed.  Language 
learners  do  not  read,  speak,  and/or  comprehend  on  an  even  level — a fad 
which  has  implications  in  assessing  any  approach. 

The  apprenticeship  of  teachers  for  such  an  approach  is  another 
consideration.  Spontaneity,  creativity,  and  flexibility  would  surely  be 
requisites;  a step-by-step  handbook  might  be,  at  least, 
inadequate/misleading.  In  the  process  of  having  students  become  the 
catalysts  for  curriculum  development,  teachers  would  need  keenly- 
developed  linguistic  intuition.  In  sharing  the  control  of  curriculum 
with  the  students,  a teacher  would  need  experience  in  making  the  most 
of  a situation — of  drawing  the  linguistic  potential  out  of  events  as  they 
happen. 
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Despite  the  lack  of  scientific/scholarly  perspective,  this  article  merits 
serious  consideration  in  planning  curriculum  for  adult  second  language 
learners.  The  Progressive  Group  Teaching  Method  considers  the  special 
needs  created  by  the  time  period  between  "formal'*  education  and 
further  study;  it  addresses  the  enhanced  motivation  problem  which 
greatly  affects  adult  language  learning.  Those  adults  tending  to  be 
more  intrinsically  motivated,  may  respond  with  greater  commitment 
when  they  see  that  their  interests/needs  are  influencing  both  the  class 
environment  and  the  subject  matter. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  term  "realia"  has  crept  into  the  jargon  of 
language  learning.  **Bringing  the  real  world  into  the  classroom"  has 
been  found  by  many  teachers  to  be  a successful  tool.  How  much  more 
effective  for  adults  to  have  as  the  classroom  "the  real  world" — their 
world,  the  world  in  which  they  function  on  a day-to-day  basis. 
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Book  Reviews/Recensions 


ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  THE  WORKING  CLASS:  EDUCATION 

FOR  THE  MISSING  MILLIONS 

K.  Ward  and  R.  Taylor  (eds.)>  1986.  Radical  Forum  on  Adult  Education 

Series.  London:  Croom  Helm. 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  this  book.  With  the  development  of 
large  scale  unemployment  in  Britain  and  elsewhere,  more  and  more 
people  are  again  asking  just  what  help  education  can  give  to  the  adult 
unemployed.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  an  intensification  of  guilt 
feelings  in  some  quarters  about  the  failure  of  the  traditional  forms  of 
adult  education  to  reach  large  sections  of  the  working  class,  however 
defined.  With  this  has  come  a growing  consciousness  that  more  effort 
should  be  put  into  the  development  of  education  specifically  designed 
to  assist  women,  ethnic  minorities  and  that  growing  proportion  of  the 
population  who  are  retired.  The  'missing  millions'  of  the  sub-title  to 
this  book  reflect  these  concerns  and  the  authors  argue  with  some  force 
their  case  for  a fresh  approach,  using  their  own  three  year  experiment 
as  a basic  case  study. 

Work  with  the  unemployed  is  the  predominant  issue  in  the  book  and  a 
good  number  of  vital  questions  are  quickly  brought  to  the  surface.  Can 
adult  education  really  help  the  unemployed?  Anyone  in  contact  with 
unemployed  people  knows  very  well  that  what  most  of  them  want  is  first 
and  foremost  a job,  and  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  any  educational 

offering  will  be  weighed  up.  Educational  provision  for  the  unemployed 

is  moreover  conditioned  by  assumptions  made  about  the  nature  of 

unemployment.  One  view  is  that  unemployment  is  just  a temporary 
phenomenon  which  will  go  away  as  soon  as  conditions  have  improved,  as 
soon  as  the  world  economic  (market?)  forces  have  settled  down  and 

adjustments  made  to  allow  for  the  use  of  new  methods  of  production  and 
new  types  of  organization.  Once  the  unemployed  have  developed  the 
required  new  skills,  it  is  said,  they  will  be  employed  again,  and  the 
three,  four  of  five  million  unemployed  in  Britain  (figures  depend  on 
methods  of  counting)  have  just  to  live  through  a period  of  retraining. 

Much  of  the  current  strategy  and  provision  for  the  unemployed  in 
Britain  reflects  this  view.  It  can  be  seen  especially  in  the 
training/retraining  provision  made  by  the  central  government  through 
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the  Manpower  Services  Commission  w lich  stresses  the  technical  and 
organizational  explanations  for  unenploymeni,  and  partly  in  the 
Department  of  Education  and  Science  f'jided  scheme  known  as  REPLAH 
which  tries  in  a variety  of  ways  to  improve  the  educational 
opportunities  available  to  unemployed  adults.  This  whole  approach, 
however,  is  open  to  challenge,  as  Ward  and  Taylor  clearly  argue. 
Unemployment,  thanks  to  technological  change  and  perhaps 
particularly  the  development  of  micro-processes,  may  well  become  a 
permanent  feature  in  modem  society.  Any  new  jobs  which  are  created 
are  more  likely  to  be  filled  by  some  of  the  new  generation  than  by  the 
long-term  unemployed  who  are  already  with  us  in  increasing  numbers. 
Perhaps  we  should  be  thinking  more  of  a society  in  which  the  machine 
will  become  the  workhorse,  leaving  human  beings  free  to  develop  the 
kind  of  ’leisure  society'  hitherto  available  only  to  some  of  the  rich. 
This,  however,  would  require  a considerable  shift  in  public  attitudes 
and  opinions,  not  least  among  the  unemployed,  implying  as  it  does  a 
move  away  from  the  well  established  'Puritan  work  ethic’  familiar  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  also  raises  many  questions  about  the 
nature  of  society  and  about  the  effects  of  the  present  inequalities 
between  people. 

If  jobs  may  never  become  available  in  the  traditional  sense  and  if 
therefore  there  seems  little  point  in  helping  people  to  acquire  new  job 
skills,  what  can  education  offer?  Based  in  a university  department  well 
grounded  in  the  liberal  tradition  of  adult  education,  the  authors  tend  to 
think  in  terms  of  providing  opportunities  through  which  the 
unemployed  can  develop  their  own  abilities  as  well  as  a greater  sense  of 
purpose,  and  thus  become  better  able  to  cope  with  the  new  type  of 
society.  Coping,  and  living  more  satisfaotciy  lives,  however,  mean 
different  things  to  different  people.  There  is  indeed  some  danger  of 
over  generalization  in  much  of  the  thinking  about  education  and 
unemployment.  Too  often  all  the  unemployed  are  lumped  together  and 
the  heterogeneity  is  ignored;  unemployment  may  occur  at  all  levels  of 
society  from  the  unskilled  worker  to  the  high  executive  and  at  all  ages 
from  the  young  school  leaver  to  the  near  retired.  And  people,  of  course, 
have  differing  responsibilities.  The  position,  too,  may  be  compounded 
by  double  or  treble  disadvantages  as  when  people  are  working  class 
and  unemployed,  female  or  black.  Different  needs  suggest  a variety  of 
offerings.  Perhaps,  though,  the  vital  need  is  for  a new  approach  which 
challenges  many  traditional  assumptions.  How  should  such  provision 
be  organized?  Who  decides  the  curriculum?  What  type  of  provider  is 
likely  to  meet  with  success?  What  exactly  should  be  the  role,  if  any,  of 
central  or  local  government?  Or  of  the  universities?  In  any  case  how  to 
you  measure  'success'? 
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The  value  of  this  book  is  that  it  both  raises,  and  attempts  to  answer, 
this  kind  of  question.  Up  to  date  we  have  not  had  a thorough  going 
I macro-study  of  unemployment  and  adult  education  but  in  recent  years 

there  has  been  an  increasing  number  of  case  studies  and  reports  of 
experiments,  published  in  Britain  by  bodies  such  as  the  Educational 
Centers  Association,  the  Workers*  Educational  Association,  REPLAN 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Adult  Continuing  Education.  In  a sens, 
this  book,  too,  is  a report  of  a particular  experience,  but  it  attempts 
< also  to  focus  on  wide  issues.  One  of  its  major  themes  is  said  to  be  that 

Tor  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  working-class  people,  its  form  and 
content  have  to  develop  and  be  negotiated  in  a diversity  of  ways  with 
the  different  constituents  of  the  working  class*  (p.  118). 

The  'Pioneer  Work*  section  of  the  Department  of  Adult  and  Continuing 
Education  in  the  University  of  Leeds  thus  went  out  to  clubs,  community 
centers,  tenants'  associations,  neighborhood  groups  and  any  relevant 
voluntary  organizations  it  could  find.  Rightly  it  was  felt  that  the 

provision  for  the  working  class  in  the  past  has  been  very  limited, 

**restricted  largely  to  either  leisure/rccreational  areas  ...  or  to  day 
release  courses  for  predominantly  white  male  trade  unionists.**  Instead 
its  central  concern  was  to  be  with  'community  based’  programs 
designed  to  develop  adult  education  for  the  whole  working  class 
through  intensive  field  work,  networking  and  general  pooling  of 
resources. 

With  this  central,  if  not  altogether  new,  approach,  most  of  the  book  is 
concerned  with  descriptions  of  the  work  carried  out  in  the  cities  of 
Bradford  and  Leeds  in  West  Yorkshire.  Before  this,  however,  there  are 
two  chapters  which  set  the  scene  and  raise  the  wider  issues.  The  first 
analyzes  what  is  seen  as  the  chronic  inequality  in  all  sectors  of  British 
society,  inequality  which  is  political,  economic  and  educational,  and 
inequality  which  is  felt  likely  to  grow  under  the  present  regime. 

Among  other  examples,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  growing  challenge  to 

comprehensive  type  schools  and  to  the  effect  of  financial  restrictions 
in  shifting  the  emphasis  of  British  university  adult  educational 
provision  away  from  working-class  liberal  adult  education  towards 
professional  'continuing'  education. 

Few  indeed  would  want  to  challenge  the  comment  that  there  has  been  'a 
marked  discrepancy  between  practical  vocation  (job-centered) 
education  for  the  mass  and  the  cultural  liberal  education  for  the  elite.* 
Chapter  2 is  also  a critical  analysis,  this  time  of  the  educational 
responses  made  to  unemployment  both  in  the  1930's  and  the  1980's.  If 
there  is  no  matching  job  provision,  what  indeed  is  the  point  of  training 
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programs,  or  of  special  funding  as  at  present  given  for  example  to  basic 
education  and  to  'second  chance'  education? 

The  next  five  chapters  are  concerned  with  the  particular  experience  of 
the  'Pioneer  Work'  activity  in  the  years  1982-85.  Chapter  3 examines 
the  overall  structure  and  objectives  and  raises  the  question  of  the 
rationale  for  university  involvement,  while  Chapter  4,  in  a series  of 
case  studies,  offers  a careful  analysis  of  the  work  undertaken.  Both 
draw  attention  to  the  problems  to  be  faced  by  this  kind  of  work  and 
provide  not  just  an  account  of  successes  but  also  a self-critical 
examination  of  fiilures.  Chapter  5 is  concerned  with  the  work 
developed  with  trade  unions,  particularly  in  the  TUC  'Unemployed 
Workers  Centers',  Chapter  6 describes  the  courses  designed 
specifically  for  women,  and  Chapter  7 those  for  working-class  retired 
people. 

Anyone  concerned  with  the  provision  of  education  for  the  unemployed 
will  find  these  chapters  enlightening.  They  bring  out  clearly  the  fact 

that  there  are  few  immediate  solutions  to  the  dilemmas  created  by  even 

limited  success.  If  enthusiastic  expectations  are  aroused  how  can  one 

satisfy  them?  How  can  one  develop  a curriculum  which  goes  beyond  the 
limits  of  an  initial  short  course?  And  how  indeed  is  the  active  adult 
educator  working  in  this  way  to  be  distinguished  from  a community 
activist?  If  the  provision  is  cost  free  to  participants — a marked  feature 
of  all  the  'Pioneer  Work'  activity — how  can  you  hope  to  continue  this 

approach  under  a government  which  tends  to  look  with  disfavor  on  the 
provision  of  state  funds  for  education?  Another  question  which 
emerges  is  whether  we  have  given  enough  thought  to  the  feelings  and 
perceptions  which  many  adults,  perhaps  particularly  those  in  the 
working  class,  have  about  education. 

The  book  concludes  with  a brief  set  of  'Reflections  on  Research', 
evaluation  being  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  this  university 
experiment,  and  with  Chapter  9 which  both  reviews  the  whole  of  the 
work  undertaken  and  discusses  its  significance,  not  just  in  the 
immediate  area  but  in  terms  of  general  adult  educational  provision. 
The  authors  consider  particularly  the  way  in  which  this  three  year 
experiment  departs  significantly  from  earlier  university  traditions  in 
adult  education,  arguing  that  'Pioneer  Work'  has  had'  a different 
interpretation  of  working-class  education,  a redefinition  of  the  'social 
purpose'  dynamic,  and  many  innovative,  educational  processes.  All  of 
which  is  stimulating  as  indeed  are  the  recommendations  for  the  future 
with  which  the  chapter  ends.  University  staff  will  note  with  particular 
interest,  the  Department's  justification  for  the  enterprise  as  'action- 
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research  in  contrast  to  the  authors  who  gave  much  more  value  to  the 
effect  on  the  unemployed  who  took  part. 

Just  as  much  of  Pioneer  W^ork  was  viewed  as  a pump*nriming  exercise 
which  could  then  be  handed  over  to  other  agencies,  so  the  account  of 
this  relatively  small  experiment  provides  an  analytical  base  on  which 
can  be  built  reflections  and  policies  to  be  considered  by  all.  Of  course 
the  book  may  be  challenged  as  being  too  detailed  and  meticulous,  and  as 
assuming  too  great  knowledge  of  the  British  scene — and  of  British 
acronyms — but  it  is  worth  following  through  not  only  as  a good  account 
of  a particular  way  of  working  but  also  as  a source  of  fresh  ideas.  It 
has,  alas,  the  usual  unattractive  format  of  the  Croom  Helm  series,  and  a 
too  minimal  index,  but  it  can  be  strongly  recommended  for  purchase 
even  at  what  some  may  feel  to  be  an  exorbitant  price. 


Derek  Legge 

University  of  Manchester 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFELONG  EDUCATION 
Kenneth  Wain.  1987.  London:  Croom  Helm. 

Philosophy  of  Lifelong  Education  (PLE)  offers  a philosophical 
examination  of  lifelong  education  (L.E.)  both  as  a concept  and  as  an 
educational  program.  In  popular  discourse,  the  word  ’philosophy'  is 
frequently  misused — it  is  often  equated  with  one’s  view  of  perspective 
whether  or  not  one’s  view  has  any  philosophical  import  or  foundation. 
Although  Wain  is  dealing  with  "an  applied  field",  PLE  is  not  simply 
an  account  of  what  the  author  believes  about  L.E. 

PLE  clarifies  the  meaning  of  'lifelong  education',  examines  critically 
the  different  existing  trends  within  L.E.  theory  (some  of  the  authors 
referred  to  include  E.  Faure,  R.H.  Dave,  P.  Lcngrand  and  Ettore  Gelpi), 
argues  that  L.E.  lacks  a coherent  program  (i.e.,  "a  right  philosophical 
expression  for  the  theory"  (ii)),  searches  for  an  internally  coherent 
program  and  one  that  is  "empirically  relevant  because  it  responds 
adequately  to  the  pressure  and  demands  of  historical  context"  (30). 
This  quest  provides  a rather  thorough  survey  of  humanism  (Plato, 
Aristotle,  the  Stoics,  Rousseau,  Marx,  Huxley  and  Paul  Kurtz), 
existentialism  (Kierkegaard  and  Van  Cleve  Morris),  liberal  philosophy 
of  education  (M.  Oakshott,  R.S.  Peters,  A.  O’Hear  and  J.P.  White)  and 
pragmatism  (Dewey). 

Although  this  survey  is  both  explanatory  and  critical,  it  is  mostly  a 
critique  of  the  first  three  philosophical  positions  under  investigation. 
None  of  these  three  positions,  Wain  argues,  provide  the  adequate 
philosophical  expression  for  the  educational  theory  of  L.E.:  (a)  the 

theories  held  by  "humanists"  about  humanism  indicate  "little 
agreement  about  how  it  can  present  itself  as  a coherent 
programme  . . .*’  (98);  (b)  while  admitting  the  "positive  insights" 

(128)  of  existentialism.  Wain  thinks  that  existentialism  is 
"incompatible  with  the  very  having  of  an  educational  programme, 
lifelong  or  of  any  other  description"  (127)  and  it  leads  to  a kind  of 
"subjectivism  unacceptable  to  the  outlook  of  the  lifelong  education 
movement"  (129);  (c)  liberal  philosophy  of  education  is  criticized  on 
holding  conservative  and  formal  views  about  education;  even  J.P. 
White's  revised  position^  is  not  seen  as  being  compatible  with  the  L.E. 
program.  The  only  way  to  save  this  position,  according  to  Wain,  is  by 
introducing  "radical  modifications"  (160)  which  "entail  the  very 
abandonment  of  the  current  liberal  education  programme"  (160). 
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Pragmatism,  as  expressed  in  the  work  of  Dewey,  is  ultimately  deemed 
by  Wain  as  the  best  choice  given  that  it  is  '’actually  consistent  with  the 
movement's  lifelong  education  programme,  because  it  alone  is 
compatible  with  the  conceptualizing  of  a 'learning  society'  within  it.  A 
humanism  which  emphasizes  a tradition  of  'tragic  guilt',  as 
Suchodoloski's  does,  or  radical  individual  responsibility,  as 
Lengrand's  does,  or  a universal  human  'community',  as  Kirpal’s  and 
others  do,  cannot  be  the  focus  of  such  a society"  (197). 

The  concluding  chapter  of  PLE  clarifies  the  concept  'learning  society'. 
Wain  argues  that  a 'learning  society’  as  a community  is  both  morally 
acceptable  and  provides  the  formal  embodiment  of  the  L.E.  program. 
Wain's  rationale  for  this  is  that  it  "satisfies  the  tension  between  the 
ideal  of  'self-realization'  and  the  demands  of  socialization"  (207) 
without  being  restricted  to  either  radical  individualism  or  radical 
collectivism. 

Wain's  project,  then,  falls  within  both  the  "public"  and  "professional" 

dimensions  of  philosophy  of  education  as  characterized  by  Jonas  F. 
Soltis.^  For  Wain's  endeavor  is  both  programmatic — it  aims  at 
influencing  educational  practices  by  providing  value -laden 

prescriptions  expressed  in  coherent  and  comprehensive 
statements — and  applies  the  philosophical  rigor  (of  clarifying  concepts, 
identifying  contradictions,  detecting  inconsistencies,  flushing  out 

assumptions  of  ideological  positions,  and  providing  arguments  and 

justification)  or  conceptual  and  normative  educational  concerns.  In 
this  sense.  Wain's  general  approach  provides  a very  laudable  example 
of  how  one  could  make  progress  in  applied  philosophy. 

Notwithstanding  my  positive  comments,  I do  have  some  serious 
reservations  with  parts  of  the  elaborate  but  clear  thesis  defended  in 
this  book.  I will  identify  two  main  parts  (I  and  II)  of  this  thesis  and 
then  raise  some  questions. 

Part  I 

Wain  rejects  the  analytic  philosophy  of  education  approach  which 
dominated  the  field  of  philosophy  of  education  in  the  60s,  70s  and 
early  80s.  According  to  Wain,  it  claims  to  be  "vaiue-heutral"  and 

neglects  the  historical-contextual  considerations.  This  approach.  Wain 
contends,  leads  to  "a  liberal  philosophy  of  education"  which  tends  to 
restrict  education  to  schooling.  Thus,  such  an  approach  confuses  L.E. 
with  either  lifelong  upbringing  or  an  "extension  of  school  and 
university  learning  into  adult  life"  (139),  and  "renders  . . . 'self- 
education'  a self-contradictory  one  ..."  (14C^.  Moreover,  a liberal 
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philosophy  of  education,  according  to  Wain,  rests  on  what  Rorty  calls 
the  foundationalist  project  in  philosophy.  This  "casts  philosophy  into 
the  role  of  guardian  of  culture  . . (9)  and  puts  it  in  "a  privileged 

position  to  adjucate  between  the  different  knowledge  claims  that 

constitute  culture  . . (9). 

Part  II 

Wain  claims  to  be  working  within  the  paradigm  offered  by  Pragmatism 
and  Philosophical  Hermenutics.  He  also  attempts  to  defend  "the 
'relativistic*  consequences  of  hermenutic  philosophy  . . . [which] 
rejects  the  possibility  of  an  objective  commensuration  between 

different  programmes,  between  different  knowledge-claims,  [and]  which 
rejects  the  traditional  fact- value  distinction"  (12).  This  is  a central 
point  in  Wain's  thesis.  For,  according  to  Wain,  one  of  the  main  reasons 
Dewey’s  pragmatism  is  compatible  with  the  pragmatic  L.E.  program  (in 
contrast  to  the  utopic  trend,  as  exemplified  in  Faure's  work)  is 

precisely  Dewey’s  notion  of  growth  and  his  refutation  of  static  ideals. 
A defense  of  relativism,  then,  becomes  crucial  to  Wain's  philosophy  of 
L.E.  proposed  in  this  book. 

Criticism  of  I 

There  are  different  stages  in  the  development  of  analytic  philosophy  of 
education.  Representatives  of  the  more  recent  mode  of  this 
approach — moderate  analytic  philosophers  of  education — do  not  defend 
neutrality.  They  also  take  contextual  considerations  into  account.  I 
have  argued  at  length  that  the  recent  criticism  of  analytic  philosophy 
of  education  is  outdated  since  it  focuses  on  a trend  in  analytic 
philosophy  of  education  which  no  longer  exists.^  Analytic 

philosophers  of  education  have  reflected  on  the  early  analytical  work, 
realized  certain  mistakes  and  broadened  their  approach  to  analysis. 
Moreover,  the  recent  analytic  approach  does  not  necessarily  adhere  to 
all  of  the  tenets  of  the  liberal  philosophy  of  education  program  as 
identified  by  Wain.  Although  some  proponents  of  the  analytic 

approach  have  tended  to  defend  a narrow  concept  of  the  education 
person,  this  approach  is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  the 
openness  required  by  the  L.E.  program,  nor  does  it  necessarily  lead  to  a 
defense  of  the  status  quo.  Wain  writes:  "it  is  evident  that  education 

for  a fixed  and  static  order  accommodates  the  status  quo  better  than 
one  that  encourages  an  experimental  outlook,  that  concentrates  on  the 
dynamic  aspects  of  life  . . ."  (181-2). 

And  the  liberal  philosophy  of  education  approach  is  characterized  as 
one  that  strives  for  objectivity.  While  I do  not  want  to  discourage  "an 
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experimental  outlook”  in  education,  one  needs  to  point  out  that  Wain's 
claim  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  One  should  recall  the  example  of 
Plato  who  proposed  an  ideal  educational  program  which  aimed  at  fixed 
and  static  forms  but  which,  given  the  context,  actually  would  have 
disrupted  the  status  quo  if  it  were  to  have  been  implemented.  A 
similar  point  can  be  made  with  regard  to  R.  S.  Peters'  vision  of  an 

educated  person:  if  Peters  were  to  be  taken  seriously  some  things  in 

schools  would  have  to  be  altered  radically,  (This  remark  should  not 
be  taken  as  a defense  of  Peters'  notion  of  an  educated  person.) 

Criticism  of  II 

One  of  Wain's  reasons  for  defending  ”the  hermeneutical  form  of 
inquiry”  is  that  it  allows  an  ”openness  to  the  world"  and  encourages 
"the  ideal  attitude  of  tolerance  of  the  other . . . [which]  opens  the  way 
for  the  'fusing'  of  other  horizons  with  one's  own”  (20).  Moreover,  it 
seriously  takes  into  account  the  historical  context.  One  needs  to 
question,  however,  whether  (i)  these  qualities  are  unique  to  the  kind  of 
inquiry  defended  by  Wain  and  (ii)  these  qualities  necessarily  lead  to 
the  kind  of  relativism  embedded  in  philosophical  hermeneutics. 

William  Hare,  for  example,  a moderate  analytical  philosopher  of 

education  who  has  argued  for  the  ideal  of  open-mindedness,  warns  us 

that  this  ideal  does  not  lead  to  relativism  or  subjectivism.^  In  fact. 
Hare  argues  quite  convincingly  that  the  attitude  of  open-mindedness  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  notion  of  objectivity.  Harvey  Siegel  has 

made  a similar  point  with  regard  to  the  notion  of  critical  thinking.^ 

Moreover,  it  is  important  to  indicate  that  moral  tolerance  ought  not  to 
be  confused  with  relativism;  neither  is  it  the  case  that  contextualism 
necessarily  amounts  to  a defense  of  relativism.  As  J.  F.  Soltis  and  K.  A. 
Strike  conclude:  "We  can  be  objective  without  being  certain,  and  we  can 

be  tolerant  and  open  to  other  points  of  view  without  being 

relativists,” — a view  which  Wain,  unfortunately,  does  not  consider.^ 

Wain’s  defense  of  relativism  includes  an  attempt  to  reject  the  common 
critique  of  the  paradox  or  contradiction  of  relativism.  It  seems  to  me 
that  he  fails  to  do  this.  According  to  Wain,  the  defining  premise  of  all 
forms  of  relativism  is  the  following:  ”All  our  judgments  about  the 

world  are  made  from  a cultural  view  point”  (15,  my  emphasis).  Is  this 
statement — a publicly  pronounced  one — made  from  a cultural 
standpoint?  Wain's  reply,  to  be  consistent,  has  to  be  in  the  affirmar . e. 

But  then  how  can  one  claim  that  this  statement  applies  to  all  cases? 

Wain  is  correct  in  holding  that  the  relativist's  defining  premise  does 
not  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  several  beliefs,  values,  and 
dispositions  that  '^happen  to  be  held  cross-culturally”  (17,  my 

emphasis).  But  this  does  not  save  relativism  from  the  critique  of  the 
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paradox  or  contradiction  of  relativism.  I should  add  that  I am  not 
denying  the  fact  that  people  hold  different  views  because  of  their 
cultural  context.  What  I am  claiming,  as  Mary  Wamock  puts  it,  is;  "If 
we  really  believed  that  any  moral  [and  non-moral]  view  was  as  good  and 
worthy  to  be  adopted  as  any  other,  then  we  would  of  course  make  no 
moral  [and  non-moral]  judgements  at  all"  (7).  But  in  fact  we  do! 

In  conclusion,  PLE  is  a well-organized  book,  and  in  general  the 
argument  flows  very  well.  The  book  ought  to  be  very  useful  as  an 

initial  reading  for  a graduate  seminar  in  the  foundations  of  lifelong 
education.  In  this  respect,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  book  lacks  a 
chapter  on  the  various  shades  of  Marxism  and  L.E.  (At  the  end  of  the 
chapter  on  L.E.  and  Liberal  Philosophy  of  education.  Wain  rather 
hastily  concludes  that  the  Marxist  position  does  not  deserve  a separate 
chapter  "because  there  are  no  fundamental  differences  between 
Marxists  and  liberals  over  the  technical  definition  of  education" 
(158).)  Some  might  even  complain  about  the  omission  of  D.  Vandenberg 
and  Maxine  Greene  in  the  discussion  on  Existentialism,  as  well  as  the 
omission  of  Van  Cleve  Morris'  criticism  of  Experimentalism  in  the 
chapter  on  Dewey.  Notwithstanding  these  omissions,  the  book  ought  to 
generate  very  productive  discussions  and  further  inquiry  into  the 
foundations  of  a lifelong  education  program. 
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LEARNING  TO  NAME  OUR  LEARNING  PROCESSES 
Virginia  R.  Griffin 

Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
Abstract 

What  it  is  like  to  be  an  adult  learner  is  suggested  in  this  article  as  a basic  area 
of  inquiry  in  which  teachers  of  adults  should  always  be  engaged,  but  not 
alone.  What  it  is  like  to  be  a learner  is  transposed  to  the  question  of  what 
learning  processes  the  learner  is  experiencing.  Adult  learners  have  as  much 
at  stake  in  the  exploration  or  inquiry  as  the  teacher,  they  also  are  esseritial 
partners  in  the  search  for  understanding,  identification,  arid  clarification. 
Ways  to  help  learners  to  become  co-inquirers,  to  name  their  own  learning 
processes,  arc  explored.  A rich  body  of  research  der^g  wiA  learning 
processes,  or  what  it  its  like  to  be  an  adult  learner,  is  identified.  The 
theoretical  and  practice  ideas  presented  in  the  article  arc  the  result  of  ten 
years  of  experiential  learning  and  reflection,  studying  theory  and  research, 
and  supervising  qualitative  research  projects. 

R6sum6 

Get  artide  sugg6re  que  I’examen  de  ce  que  e’est  que  d'etre  un  apprcnant 
adulte  devrait  itrc  un  domaine  de  recherche  dans  lequel  les  dducateurs 
d'adultes  ainsi  que  d'autrcs  intervenants  devraient  toujours  6trc  engages.  Ce 
que  e'est  que  d'etre  un  apprcnant  adulte  peut  se  traduirc  par  la  question  quels 
sont  les  processus  d'apprentissage  chez  I’apprcnant.  Celui-ci,  tout  comme 
I’enseignant,  a int^itt  k ce  que  cette  question  soit  explor^e;  tous  deux  sont  des 
partenaires  essendels  dans  leur  demarche  de  comprehension,  d'identification 
et  de  clarification.  Des  moyens  pouvant  aider  les  apprenants  k devenir  co- 
chercheurs  et  k identifier  leurs  propres  processus  d'apprentissage  sont 
explores.  Un  riche  dvcntail  de  recherches  traitant  des  processus 
d'apprentissage,  ou  de  ce  que  e'est  que  d'etre  un  apprcnant  adulte,  est 
identifid.  Les  iddes  thdoriques  et  pratiques  dmises  dans  cet  article  sont  le 
fruit  d'une  ddeennie  d'dtudes  et  de  rdflexion  expdrientielle,  d'analyses 
thdorique  et  pratique,  et  de  direction  de  projets  de  recherche  de  type 
qurditatif. 


Recently  the  CBC  broadcast  a program  with  the  subject  "What  It's  Like  to 
Raise  a Child."  The  next  week  the  subject  was  "What  It's  Like  to  Be  a 
Child."  Very  insightful  programming!  It  suggests  that  to  be  effective  as 
parents,  it  is  useM  to  be  sensitive  to  what  it  is  like  to  be  child. 
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Anyone  who  is  a teacher  of  adults  has  probably  asked,  "What  is  it  like  to 
teach  m adult  learner?"  The  point  of  this  article  is  to  suggest  we  should  also 
be  asking,  "What  is  it  like  to  be  an  adult  leamei?"  If  we  ask  that  question 
and  learn  from  the  answers  we  get,  will  we  become  more  effective  teachers? 
Will  our  learners  find  their  learning  more  exciting  and  rewarding? 

The  intent  in  this  article  is  to  argue  that  it  is  important  that  we  and  our 
learners  learn  to  name  our  learning  processes,  to  describe  alternative 
approaches  to  n^ing  our  learning  processes,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  doing  so.  Some  examples  of  research  projects  tiiat  have  been 
done  in  this  area  are  listed,  and  further  research  that  is  needed  is  identified. 

I have  spent  the  last  ten  years  wrestling  with  these  issues.  In  addition  to 
indicating  how  I have  gone  about  learning  what  adult  learners  are  like 
throu^  my  teaching  over  those  years,  I briefly  mention  examples  of  research 
that  smdents  in  our  program  at  OISE  have  done  to  try  to  find  answers  to  the 
question  of  what  it  is  like  to  be  an  adult  learner. 

My  ar^wers  to  the  questions  about  the  impact  of  such  inquiry  on  a teacher's 
effectiveness  are  subjective  and  based  on  my  own  experience  as  a facilitator 
in  a graduate  program,  and  on  my  resulting  belief  system.  Readers  who 
teach  in  non-university  systems  may  also  find  the  ideas  relevant,  since  at  a 
basic  level,  all  learners  share  some  common  feelings  and  struggles. 

Effectiveness  in  Teaching 

The  most  obvious  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  understanding  what  it  is 
like  to  be  an  adult  learner  increases  the  teacher's  effectiveness  is  that 
^ything  which  makes  the  learner  a more  effective  and  powerful  learner 
increases  the  effectiveness  of  the  teacher!  And  a teacher  can  best  help 
learners  be  more  effective  and  powerful  learners  by  understanding  what  it  is 
like  to  be  an  adult  learner  and  following  through  with  behavior  which  grows 
out  of  that  understanding.  Being  able  to  understand  the  perspective  of  the 
adult  learner,  and  to  see  the  world  as  he/she  sees  it  is  central  to  a learner 
centered  approach.'  And  whatever  one's  educational  philosophy,  certainly 
this  understanding  is  essential  to  implementing  the  old  adult  education 
maxim  of  "start  where  the  learner  is." 

The  important  point  in  this  argument  is  that  for  the  teacher  to  understand 
what  it  is  like  to  be  an  adult  learner,  he/she  must  ask  the  particular  learners  in 
a class  or  group  at  the  moment.  A generalized  answer  is  helpful,  but  the 
particular  answer  for  each  learner  is  most  crucial.  Many  students  in  a class 
may  tell  us  a given  exercise  was  very  helpful  or  even  inspiring.  The  more 
quiet  ones  may  have  failed  to  see  the  relevance  of  the  exercise  for  them  or 
their  wo±.  The  ones  who  say  absolutely  nothing  may  be  deeply  disturb^  by 
the  activity.  The  teacher  needs  to  know  what  is  happening. 

The  teacher  in  this  situation  may  think,  "What  is  new  about  this?  I know  to 
ask  learners  for  feedback  about  how  a particular  exercise  affected  them." 
And  I agree.  Feedback  of  the  kind  suggested  in  the  above  situation  is 
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important,  and  is  one  way  to  find  out  some  of  whaf  . e an  adult 

learner.  But  there  is  more  learners  c?n  tell  us;  and  m»  ;■  .earn  to  teU 

us  if  we  find  ways  to  help  them  learn  how,  and  if  we  Jly. 

I am  suggesting  that  learners  find  it  empowering  to  i ,d  what  they  are 
experiencing  (many  have  never  been  asked  this  by  a tf;av  ).  And  they  find 
it  even  more  empowering  to  develop  the  awareness  ant*  ability  to  say  with 
ordinary  words  what  they  are  experiencing.  Another  example  will  be  useful 
here.  Boyd  and  Fales^  report  interviews  they  did  widi  learners  who  were 
known  to  be  highly  reflective  learners.  Their  studies  were  about  how 
learners  reflect  People  with  whom  Boyd  and  Fales  talked  initially  couldn't 
teU  them  how  they  did  it  It  was  such  a natural  process  to  them  Aat  they  had 
not  put  into  words  what  they  did  when  reflecting.  After  talking  widi  Ae 
researchers  about  their  experience,  the  learners  found  they  could  describe 
their  processes.  Moreover,  they  felt  a surge  of  new  energy  as  a result,  and 
they  felt  empowered  as  learners  once  they  were  able  to  describe  or  name 
their  processes. 

Learning  Processes 

Although  the  word  "process"  is  a commonly  used  one  in  adult  education,  the 
concept  of  learning  processes,  as  the  irmer  happenings  of  a learner,  is  not 
widely  recognized  or  used.  What  do  we  think  of  when  we  are  asked  to 
describe  what  it  is  like  to  be  an  adult  learner?  If  we  keep  a learning  journal 
of  our  own  experiences  of  learning,  what  do  we  write  atbut?  Judging  from 
the  learners'  journals  I have  seen,  I think  most  people  write  about  the  events 
or  activities  in  which  ttiey  are  engaged,  and  the  learning  that  results.  These 
are  important  to  note  in  a learning  journal  but  they  w not  wh^  I mean  by 
learning  processes.  Other  kinds  of  enrtes  in  a journal  might  include 
problems  we  are  having  in  learning,  solutions  we  are  finding  to  help  us  learn 
more  effectively  and  the  people  with  whom  we  are  interacting:  who  is 
helpful,  who  is  not,  and  why.  Learners  often  record  not  only  what  Aey  have 
learned  about  the  subject  being  studied,  but  also  what  they  are  learning  about 
themselves  as  they  engage  in  these  activities  and  as  they  reflect  about  those 
experiences  as  ^y  write.  Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  meaning  the  learning 
of  content  or  the  self-awareness  has  for  the  learner.  These  kinds  of  journals 
reproach  very  closely  what  I mean  by  learning  processes.  What  is  relevant 
here  in  these  records  is  not  the  events  and  activities  and  not  the  subject- 
related  learnings,  except  that  these  provide  the  context  for  exploring  what  is 
happening  wiSin  the  learner  at  a different  level.  What  is  relevruit  are  the 
processes  such  as  diose  hinted  at  above:  reflecting  on  activities;  identifying 
what  has  been  learned;  deciding  with  whom  to  interact  Md  for  what  purj^se; 
developing  ways  to  interact  widi  other  learners;  deepeidng  a self-awareness; 
finding  personal  meaning  in  the  learning;  learning  from  emotional 
reactions;  and  diagnosing  and  solving  learning  problems.  Thelma  Barer- 
Stein  presented  a more  intricate  set  of  Teaming  processes  in  the  first  issue  of 
this  Journal.’ 
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Now  that  some  learning  processes  have  been  suggested,  one  can  look  more 
closely  at  what  a learning  process  is.  (1)  It  is  what  is  happening,  denoting 
action.  (2)  The  action  is  something  that  happens  within  the  learner.  It  cannot 
be  seen  by  the  outside  observer.  (3^)  Processes  being  experienced  by  a learner 
are  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  learner  and  his/her  past  experience,  as  well 
as  by  the  activities  in  the  learning  setting  or  classroom.  The  implication  of 
this  statement  is  that  no  two  learners  in  the  same  classroom,  doing  Ae  same 
activity,  will  be  experiencing  the  same  process.  (4)  It  is  something  that 
happens  over  time;  it  is  not  a quick  once-and-done  event.  It  is  a dynamic 
happening  that  flows  with  a life  history  of  its  own.  Heider  has  called  this 
process  a vibratory  pattern.^  I would  modify  his  idea  to  "a  process  is  a 
vibratory  patterning." 

A patterning  is,  in  my  usage  here,  an  act  of  finding  that  seemingly  disparate 
experiences  fit  together  in  some  kind  of  relationship  that  has  meaning  to  the 
learner. 

Approaches  to  Identifying  Processes 

Over  the  years,  I have  used  several  different  approaches  to  identifying 
learning  processes  that  learners  might  be  experiencing  (see  figure  1).  My 
first  approach  was  to  make  a list  of  learning  processes  I thought  learners 
might  find  in  their  experience.  I developed  this  list  from  a variety  of  sources. 
I based  it  partly  on  theory  I found  relevant  to  my  style  of  teaching  or  to  the 
philosophy  I was  trying  to  implement.  I based  it  partly  on  my  awareness  of 
my  own  learning.  Another  source  was  my  recollection  of  things  learners  had 
told  me  of  their  struggles,  thoughts,  emotions,  and  joys:  whatever 

discussions  with  previous  students  had  revealed  to  me.  Another  source  was 
research  on  learning,  most  of  which  was  done  from  the  perspective  of  the 
researcher  and  was  limited  to  the  firamewoito  known  before  die  study  was 
done. 

A different  approach  to  research,  and  one  that  is  growing  more  common,  is 
that  done  from  the  perspective  of  the  learner.*  In  these  studies,  the 
researchers  start  with  no  framework,  except  their  own  biases  which  they  are 
obliged  to  reveal  as  fully  as  they  can  to  the  reader.  They  then  attempt  to  find 
how  learners  understand  their  experiences  and  processes.  They  may  add 
none  or  a lot  of  their  own  interpretation  in  the  analysis  of  the  data  from 
learners,  but  once  again  they  tell  the  reader  how  Aey  reached  their 
conclusions.  I have  supervised  many  dissertadons  of  this  type,  and  at  first, 
used  them  to  expand  ny  list  of  likely  processes.  Until  recently,  I was 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  the  researchers  wanted  desperately  to  start  their 
research  free  of  a framework  (not  because  they  didn't  know  of  a framework 
they  could  use,  but  because  they  believed  in  letting  the  makings  of  a 
framework  emerge  from  the  learner).  However,  then  they  proceeded  to 
develop  a framework  for  other  researchers  or  learners  to  use.  1 now  see  these 
studies  as  very  useful  for  many  learners  because  they  open  up  the 
possibilities  of  what  learning  processes  can  be  and  give  the  next  learners  a 
vocabulary  with  which  they  can  think  and  reflect.  These  next  learners  then 
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can  also  reject  what  the  researcher  has  reported  as  being  different  from  their 
own  experience.  Using  these  research  reports  in  a "sharing  of  stories"  way, 
rather  than  in  a "prescriptive"  way  led  to  the  second  approach. 

A second  approach  to  identifying  processes,  which  is  very  different  from  the 
first,  is  to  encourage  the  learners  to  name  their  own  processes.  Learners  are 
not  accustomed  to  doing  this,  nor  do  they  have  any  training  in  doing  so. 
They  often  find  it  very  helpful  to  read  the  "stories"  of  other  learners, 
particulariy  if  the  stories  arc  about  experiences  they  have  just  had,  but  are 
having  difficulty  finding  tire  words  to  describe  those  experiences.  I have 
often  had  learners  tell  me  that  they  have  found  a term  paper  written  by 
another  student  who  was  previously  in  the  class  they  presently  are  taking  to 
be  very  useful  because  it  helps  them  know  that  another  person  has  had  the 
same  (fifficulty  as  they  and  found  a solution.  Students  who  are  experiencing 
perspective  transformations  (Mezirow  first  introduced  this  term  to  adult 
education)^  as  part  of  their  learning  sometimes  do  not  know  what  is 
happening  to  them  until  they  read  another  person's  story  of  what  it  was  like 
for  him  or  her.  And  then  they  say,  "Oh!  there  is  a name  for  what  I'm  going 
through.  Other  people  have  felt  the  confusion  I have.  I'm  not  the  only  one!  I 

felt  very  lonely  and  lost  until  I read 's  paper."  These  stories  sometimes 

appear  in  term  papers  ^ make  copies  of  term  papers  available  for  other 
students  to  read  only  with  the  author's  permission)  or  in  a thesis.  Many  of 
the  theses  I will  list  later  are  rich  with  stories  of  learners'  experiences. 
Academic  books,  autobiographies,  or  novels  are  sometimes  sources  of 
learners'  stories  arid  words  to  describe  their  experiences. 

In  qualitaitive  theses  die  researcher  often  uses  a lot  of  interpretation  of  the 
data  to  lift  the  data  to  a hi^r  level  of  abstraction;  yet  direct  quotes  from  the 
leameis  <'ue  presente  . 1 so  toat  the  reader  can  judge  the  fairness  and  honesty  of 
the  inrenpretations  given  by  the  researcher.  These  interpretations  are  often 
useftil  to  the  readers<so  that  they  do  not  have  to  sort  through  a morass  of 
detail,  but  contain  eiough  of  the  detail  to  get  the  flavor  of  the  learner’s 
experience. 

Another  source  that  learners  use  in  identifying  the  processes  they  are 
experiencing  is  their  previous  training.  For  example,  those  who  have  been 
well  trained  in  group  process  will  often  .see  their  own  learning  processes  only 
in  terms  of  group  p.rocess.  Those  who  have  been  exposed  to  a strongly 
cognitive  psychology  background  will  see  their  learning  processes  in  terms 
of  cognitive  processts  and  will  be  blind  to  other  processes.  The  only  way  we 
can  interpret  our  worlds  is  in  terms  of  ideas  that  are  familiar  to  us  but 
sometimes  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  conce^^ts  we  have  been  taught  as  the 
only  legitimate  ones.  We  have  to  find  othu  concepts  that  we  can  consider 
legitimate.  This  is  the  task  of  leiuning  to  name  our  learning  processes. 

The  final  approach  to  the  learners'  identification  of  their  own  indiyidu^ 
processes  is  what  I have  called  an  enlightened  awareness  of  self.  It  is  this 
approach  to  which  1 wish  to  give  attention  in  this  article  because  it  is  in  diis 
approach  that  the  teacher  or  facilitator  has  a crucial  influence  in  effecting 
learning  how  to  learn.  (Learning  how  to  learn  is  a concept  growing  in 
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importance  because  of  the  work  of  Smith.)’"* 

I summarize  these  approaches  in  the  following  chart  before  moving  on  to 
further  discussion  of  this  final  approach  and  to  the  issues  involved  in  helping 
learners  learn  how  to  name  the  learning  processes  they  are  experiencing. 


Approaches  to  Identifying  Learning  Processes 


1 . Teacher  develops  list  ot  likeiy  processes 

a.  liom  theory  or  philosophy  or  teaching  style 

b.  from  own  experience  in  learning 

c.  from  recollections  of  discussions  with  previous  learners 

d.  from  research 

i.  from  researcher's  perspe<;tive 

ii.  from  learner's  persp>ective 

2.  Learners  develop  own  names  for  processes  being  experienced 

a.  from  "stories"  from  other  learners 

b.  from  researcher  interpretations  in  qualitative  studies 

c.  from  own  background,  past  experiences 

d.  from  enlightened  awareness  of  self 


Figure  1.  Summary  of  approaches  to  identifying  learning  processes. 

Enlightened  Self*  A wareness 

Since  learners  are  unaccustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of  their  own  learning 
processes,  teachers  or  facilitators  find  it  essential  to  help  them  develop  their 
awareness  of  learning  processes  and  of  self-as-leamer.  One  technique  which 
I have  already  mentioned,  which  is  useful  for  this  purpose  and  which  is  non- 
threatening to  learners,  is  the  keeping  of  a learning  journal.  A second 
technique,  also  non-threatening,  is  for  learners  to  join  a mutually  acceptable 
learning  partnership.’  ki  a trusting  relationship,  the  two  or  three  partners 
can  help  each  other  reflect  and  find  words  to  describe  their  ex^riences  by 
talking  with  each  other  about  tlnem.  The  insights  gained  in  this  safe 
environment  can  then  be  taken  to  the  larger  learning  environment. 

Reflection  time  in  classes  is  a good  time  for  students  with  diverse 
backgrounds  and  experiences  to  discover  the  variety  of  ways  their  colleagues 
are  experiencing  the  class  and  naming  the  processes  they  are  experiencing. 
ITie  teacher  can  help  in  this  ambiguous  task  by  servi  ig  as  a role  model  of 
this  way  of  thinking:  revealing  the  learning  processes  h^she  is  experiencing 
as  well.  Learners  tend  to  fall  back  on  the  safest  thing  they  know  to  discuss: 
their  emotional  reactions  to  what  has  been  happening  in  class.  The  teacher 
may  need  to  help  them  translate  this  kind  of  discussion  to  the  level  of 
learning  processes.  The  translation  process  is  difficult  for  me  as  a 
teacher.  It  is  made  more  palatable  if  the  emotional  reactions  are  accepted 
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since  they  are  real  and  need  to  be  dealt  with  before  anything  else  can  be 
discussed.  They  then  provide  a great  opportunity  for  reflecting  on  how 
emotions,  both  negative  and  positive,  can  be  used  to  aid  in  learning.  This 
then  opens  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that  we  tend  to  think  of  our 
learning  processes  in  terras  of  our  previous  training  and  experience.  Leamere 
can.  then  in  smaller  groups  help  each  other  examine  the  relevance  of  Ais 
observation  to  them  and  can  challenge  each  other,  in  a supportive 
way,  to  go  beyond  that  past  training  and  experience  while  still 
valuing  it. 

Stressing  the  importance  of  learning  how  to  learn  is  crucial.  Giving 
learners  the  time  to  reflect  individually  and  to  discuss  in  the  class  group  the 
question  of  how  these  reflection  periods  arc  helping  them  learn  how  to  leam 
will  help  learners  at  all  levels  of  self-awareness  develop  an  expanding 
understanding  and  comfort  with  the  idea  of  learning  processes. 

Many  adnir  learners  come  to  learning  settings  with  the  socialized  belief  that 
they  wOl  be  called  on  to  use  only  their  rational  minds  or  intellect.  My 
experience  has  been  that  when  the  expectation  that  they  will  use  more  of 
themselves  in  learning  is  explained,  they  arc  greatly  relieved,  even  if  a bit 
frightened  of  this  strange  new  world  that  says,  "You  can  use  all  of  your 
learning  capabilities:  your  emotions;  your  physical  responses;  your 
subconscious  mind;  your  intuition;  other  altered  states  of  consciousness;  your 
relationships  with  friends  and  parmers;  and  your  spiritual  capability  as  well 
as  your  rational  mind,*°  They  need  to  be  assured  that  they  use  all  of  these 
capabilities  in  everyday  life,  and  that  they  can  use  them  equally  well  in  an 
adult  education  class.  I find  that  these  assurances,  and  assistance  in  planning 
how  to  use  these  capabilities,  plus  guided  experiences  in  doing  so,  energize 
learners,  and  free  them  to  begin  naming  their  learning  processes.  One  reason 
this  happens  is  that  they  arc  given  free  reign  to  name  these  processes  because 
there  is  not  yet  a prescribed  list  of  processes  that  one  should  expect  to 
experience  in  these  areas.  This  surge  of  energy  comes,  I think,  from  what 
Hunt  calls  being  your  own  best  theorist,  by  starting  with  your  own 
experience.” 

In  a recent  class,  I was  searching  for  a way  to  enable  learners  to  think  about 
and  talk  with  the  class  group  about  the  most  impoitpt  process  each  had 
experienced  in  the  course,  1 settled  on  the  idea  of  asking  them  to  think  of  a 
metaphor  that  would  represent  this  process  to  them.  They  were  meeting  in 
my  home  and  were  free  to  use  anything  in  sight  as  a possible  trigger  for 
identifying  a metaphor.  I was  quite  impressed  with  the  richness  of  metaphors 
and  ideas  that  they  shared  with  each  other.  I have  found  these  metaphors 
appearing  in  term  papers,  a qualifying  research  paper,  and  in  my  own 
thinking  since.  Even  three  months  later,  I can  remember  the  metaphor  each 
person  discussed  and  the  processes  these  metaphors  represented.  And  my 
memory  of  class  conversations  is  normally  not  that  reliable!^  Metaphors  have 
the  quality  of  making  ideas  memorable  as  well  as  communicating  significant 
meanings  succinctly.  Although  the  metaphors  were  focussed  on  concrete 
objects  (an  outdoor  thermometer,  a large  plastic  butterfly,  a bougainvillea 
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plant,  the  view  out  of  my  study  window,  etc.)  the  ideas  associated  with  them 
were  dynamic  and  "vibratoiy." 

Teachers  or  Learners  to  Name  the  Processes? 

When  I first  started  woridng  with  the  concept  of  learning  processes,  I felt  it 
was  my  responsibility  to  name  or  to  list  the  processes  1 thought  learners 
would  experience  in  my  classes.  1 felt  this  was  my  responsibility  because 
obviously  no  one  else  would  know  what  I meant  by  the  term  and  1 had  to 
create  examples  through  my  lists.  1 knew  not  everyone  would  experience  the 
same  thing,  given  a particular  activity,  but  yet  I us^  several  of  the  processes 
from  my  list  as  a way  of  explaining  at  each  class  session  what  I had  hoped 
would  happen  when  I planned  the  agenda  for  that  session. 

The  lists  I created  were  based  on  solid  ground;  things  previous  individual 
learners  had  told  me  about  their  strug^es  and  reactions  to  course  events, 
class  discussions  and  feedback,  and  findings  from  dissertation  research  1 had 
supervised  in  the  late  '70s. 

My  thinldng  has  evolved  over  the  years  through  several  stages,  and  I am  now 
at  the  point  of  believing,  as  a result  of  continued  work  with  learners,  that  it  is 
more  productive  for  the  learners  to  name  the  processes  they  are 
experiencing  or  have  experienced  in  a course  than  it  was  for  me  to  name  what 
I thought  they  would  be  experiencing.*^  I have  set  aside  using  the  lists  with 
which  1 started  although  they  are  available  for  learners  who  wish  to  study 
them.  As  a teacher  I have  resiwnsibilities  in  helping  learners  learn  how  to 
name  their  processes,  but  1 believe  that  the  learners,  left  free  to  name  their 
own  learning  processes,  are  more  empowered  by  the  ability  to  do  so  and  by 
the  results  than  they  would  be  if  trying  to  recognize  in  their  experience 
something  that  I have  named,  using  my  words  and  my  views  of  reality. 

This  observation  has  taken  on  greater  force  for  me  as  a result  of  a learning 
journal  I have  been  keeping  of  my  efforts  to  learn  to  buy  and  to  use  a 
personal  computer  and  the  meaning  of  it  for  me.  This  is  to  be  a starting  point 
for  a larger  research  project  using  a heuristic  approach.  **  In  connection  with 
this  project  I have  been  reading  a book  by  Sherry  Tuikle,  The  second  self: 
Computers  and  the  human  spirit.  She  reports  the  finding  of  three  stages  of 
learning  in  becoming  part  of  the  computer  culture  and  how  those  stages  are 
played  out  when  the  learner  starts  at  different  ages.  It  is  a fascinating  book 
and  I recognize  "her"  stages  in  my  own  learning.  However,  I think  there  are 
additional  stages  and  meanings  in  my  own  learning,  and  1 would  have  felt 
"robbed"  of  some  important  insights  if  1 had  accepted  only  her  results  and 
had  not  bothered  to  keep  my  own  journal  and  do  my  own  analysis  of  my 
processes.  Hence,  1 have  another  example  of  learning  from  the  inside 
out  instead  of  its  opposite,  from  the  outside  in.**  I,  like  Hunt,  am  still 
advocating  reading  research  done  by  others.  Turkle’s  work  is  very  affirming 
to  me  in  that  it  teUs  me  1 am  on  the  right  track  and  that  1 can  move  ahead  with 
confidence  in  describing  my  own  processes,  and  tuithermore,  it  is  worth  my 
while  to  do  so. 
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Resistance  Issues 
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Resistance  issues  relevant  to  learners  naming  their  own  learmng  processes 
include:  naming  versus  labelling;  valuing  differences  versus  orderliness  or 
sameness;  inside  out  approach  versus  expert  outsider,  and  naming  versus 
experiencing.  I will  discuss  each  of  these  issues  before  listing  examples  of 
research  that  have  been  done,  and  discussing  research  that  is  needed. 

As  in  the  argument  about  all  dichotomies,  the  question  is:  Will  our  apprt^h 
be  "either-or"  or  "both-and?"  My  philosophical  position  is  that  the  either- 
or"  arguments  crystallize  the  differences  more  drainatically;  searching  for  the 
"both-and"  resolution  is  more  productive  and  creative.  I shall  try  to  start  with 
one  and  end  with  the  other. 


naming  versus  labelling 

T aiv»iiing  persons  usually  means  describing  some  characteristic  them  diat 
tends  to  "put  them  in  a box"  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape.  The  ongomg 
and  intentional  changes  of  the  person  are  thus  not  eaaly  acknowledged  or 
recognized.  People  who  are  defensive  about  being  labelled  also  tend  to  resist 
namtog,  without  thinking  of  the  difference.  Their  resistant*  is  a useful 
reminder  to  us  that  the  naming  of  processes  should  also  be  allowed  to  ire  a 
changing  phenomenon.  An  experience  that  is  named  in  one  way  at  one  mne 
can  well  fe  understood  differently  later  and  the  interpretation  recom^ct^ 
as  the  person  grows  and  develops.  This  form  of  freedom  to  change  is  to  be 
granted  to  otoers  if  we  vdsh  to  use  it  fieely  in  ourselves. 

valuing  difference  versus  orderliness  or  sameness 

Standing  alone  and  saying,  "I  did  not  experience  it  that  way,  but  experienced 
it  differently,"  is  risky  to  many  learners.  The  tendency  among  l^ers  is  to 
feel,  "There  must  be  something  wrong  with  me;  1 must  be  dumb  that  I didnt 
see  what  everyone  else  saw!"  For  many,  there  is  comfort  in  sameness. 

Teaching  would  be  much  easier  if  every  learner  we  met  eiqrerienc^  the  spne 
process  from  a given  classroom  activity;  that  orderliness  w<^d  allow  things 
to  move  along  more  quickly  and  smoothly.  It  would  also  be  bonng! 


Valuing  differences,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  allows  but  encourages  each 
person  to  experience  things  differently.  DiscussioiK  of  ttt®se  differenMS 
^n  lead  learners  to  reconsider  their  position  and  to  chwge.  If  the  change  w 
genuine,  and  just  not  following  someone  else  because  of  dependpee  on  them 
or  being  influenced  by  their  power  or  other  attractiveness,  the  changes  are  to 
beSITand  can  be  the  start  of  significant  learning  and  new  self-awareness 
Learners  in  my  classes  often  report  that  they  had  had  no  idea  that  i^plc 
could  see  things  so  differently;  this  is  an  enomous  revelation  to  ttern.  If 
they  have  been  teachers,  I wonder  how  they  have  teen  able  to  keep 
differences  submerged  in  their  classes  so  that  they  have  not  been  a^rc  of 
differences  among  learners.  1 also  wonder  why  their  learners  have  teen  so 
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polite  and  docile  that  they  have  not  been  capable  of  surfacing  their  different 
points  of  view.  These  comments  grow  out  of  my  assumption  that  differences 
are  present  not  because  the  teacher  has  done  something  wrong,  but  because 
the  teacher  is  doing  a lot  of  things  right!  And  these  differences  are  not  to  be 
labelled  "conflict"  but  sources  of  information  from  which  learning  can  result 
if  the  diflferences  ate  valued. 

How  can  there  be  a "both-and"  resolution  of  this  dichotomy?  The  easiest 
answer  is  that  we  can  make  it  "O.K."  for  learners  to  express  sameness  at  one 
time  and  to  express  differences  at  another  time.  Important  learning  can  come 
from  either,  whichever  is  genuine  for  the  learner. 

inside  out  approach  versus  expert  outsider 

Some  learners  like  to  be  told  at  the  beginning  what  the  teacher  thinks  they  are 
likely  to  experience,  or  to  read  what  other  learners  who  preceded  them 
experienced.  Other  learners  do  not  want  this  information  ahead  of  having  the 
experience.  It  does  not  have  as  much  meaning  until  after  they  have  had  the 
experience.  Being  told  what  will  happen  to  them  robs  them  of  the  elation  of 
discovery.  This  is  just  one  form  of  the  inside  out  versus  expert  outsider  issue. 
It  is  an  issue  of  when  the  learner  wants  to  read  relevant  literature  about 
learners'  processes.  Another  issue  is  whether  they  want  to  read  about  the 
experience  of  others.  I am  willing  to  give  a learner  freedom  to  choose  when 
they  want  to  read  alx)ut  others,  but  I think  those  who  choose  not  to  tap  this 
source  of  information  are  cheating  themselves  of  important  insights  and 
inspiration  for  their  self-understanding. 

A critical  factor  in  this  issue  is  that  the  material  made  available  for  reading 
should  be  about  the  experience  of  others  and  not  prescriptions  of  what 
somebody  thinks  learners  should  experiaice.  We  all  resist  being  told  what 
we  should  experience  or  feel.  Those  who  write  material  based  on  qualitative 
research  with  one,  ten,  or  two  hundred  people  must  be  careful  not  to  convey  a 
prescriptive  st^ce  as  though  there  were  only  one  reality.  Those  who  write 
about  the  learning  process  in  adult  education  are  immediately  suspect  to  me, 
as  are  those  who  say  tme  learning  is  "X"  (one  thing).  I immediately  begin  a 
mental  argument  of,  "What  about  'Y*  and  'Z'?"  A subtle  difference  in 
wording  can  convey  a freedom  to  be  to  the  learner  or  a prescription  to 
be  like  me  or  as  I want  you  to  be . (At  this  point  I went  back  over  this 
article  to  check  my  wording  and  to  be  sure  I had  not  conveyed  an  attitude  of 
prescriptiveness.)  It  is  difficult  not  be  prescriptive  when  we  feel  strongly 
about  something.  We  need  to  remember  more  change  occurs  in  learners  if 
they  feel  free  to  make  up  their  own  minds;  resistances  are  immediately  raised 
when  we  are  told  we  should  do  something.  At  least  this  is  true  for  those  of  us 
who  like  to  operate  on  the  inside-out  principle. 

The  "both-and"  resolution  of  this  issue  is  captured  in  expecting  people  to  read 
outsiders'  reports  as  well  as  to  name  their  own  processes,  using  whatever  is 
meaningful  in  their  reading;  but  making  certain  that  the  material  they  have 
available  to  read  is  written  in  a sharing,  not  prescriptive  way. 
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naming  versus  experiencing 

A way  of  expressing  this  issue  is  the  question  of  whether  the  need  to  name 
the  processes  being  experienced  gets  in  the  way,  or  hinders  "going  with  the 
flow"  of  experience.  I do  not  know  the  answer  to  this  question  but  I suspea 
that  the  timing  of  naming  of  processes  is  crucial  here.  Naming  something  too 
early  can  block  its  full  development  and  potential  or  the  full  understanding  of 
it  Not  naming  it  at  all  lets  it  evaporate  into  the  ether,  unlikely  to  be  recalled 
at  a later  time  when  it  would  be  useful. 

It  is  usual  to  have  a reflection  period  at  the  end  of  each  class  session.  These 
periods  are  very  useful  to  get  feedback  about  the  session,  but  I am  usually 
disappointed  by  the  lack  of  ability  of  most  students  to  name  fully  the 
processes  they  are  experiencing.  I have,  too,  often  decided  I have  f^ed  to 
make  the  concept  clear  to  them.  I arn  now  developing  the  hunch  that  me 
timing  immediately  after  one  session  in  a series  of  sessions  in  me  leammg 
events  is  not  me  most  useful  for  naming  processes.  We  usually  have  far 
productive  discussions  about  learning  processes  at  the  final  session  of  me 
course.  And  I know  mere  are  some  students  who  take  a year  or  more  to  come 
to  some  understanding  of  meir  processes  and  me  meaning  of  me  course  to 
mem.  This  is  an  area  mat  has  not  yet  been  researched  but  should  be. 
Students  doing  research  through  interviews  wim  omer  students  in  classes 
interviewed  the  students  once  a week  between  class  sessions  and  got  much 
data  but  mey  were  not  asking  students  to  name  meir  processes;  me 
interviewers  gamered  raw  information  and  men  took  months  to  make  sense  of 
it  and  to  interpret  it  in  terms  of  processes  experienced  by  me  learners.  I have 
always  assumed  it  takes  a long  time  to  analyze  qualitative  data  but  only  tow 
have  I seen  me  similarity  wim  a learner  taking  time  to  make  sense  of  his/her 
own  experience.  I remember  so  clearly  me  students  who  have  come  to  me 
for  guidance  in  writing  meir  term  papers  at  the  end  of  a course.  Several  have 
been  in  a dilemma  of  not  knowing  how  to  write  about  meir  experience  of  me 
process  of  transformation  because  me  transformation  mey  were  going 
mrough  was  not  yet  complete.  The  same  kind  of  dilemma,  presented  by 
unfinished  processes,  exists  for  some,  when  students  are  asked  to  r^e  their 
processes  at  me  end  of  class  sessions.  I know  in  my  journal-keeping  aTOut 
my  learning,  I am  unable  to  see  me  pattern  of  a process  until  I nave 
completed  me  process  and  have  reflected  back  on  me  whole.  This  is 
especially  true  of  transformations  or  uansitions  in  meaning  perspective. 

An  example  would  be  that  it  is  easy  to  identify  relational  learning,  tiiat  is,  me 
help  from  omer  people.  But  any  generalizations  about  me  whole  pattern  of 
what  kind  of  help  was  useful  and  when  will  have  to  wait  until  me  corripleuon 
of  me  learning  project.  A patterning  of  relational  learning  would  include 
such  elements  as,  "Support  was  useful  when  I was  exploring,  but  I needed 
critical  evaluation  as  me  project  drew  to  a close." 

It  would  merefore  seem  that  some  kinds  of  processes  can  be  identified  after  a 
short  time  of  experiencing  but  omer  kinds  can  only  be  identified  much  later. 
I try  to  make  it  clear  to  learners  mat  mey  likely  will  have  me  same  reacuon 
and  should  not  be  discouraged  when  the  processes  mey  can  name  early  on  are 
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not  the  ftill  stoiy.  I also  try  a mixture  of  timing  patterns  for  reflections  on 
learning  processes.  I hope  that  a year  from  now  I will  have  clearer  insights 
on  this  issue  after  experimenting,  careful  observation,  and  discussion  with  my 
students.  This  is  the  best  "both-and"  resolution  I can  express  at  this  point 

Research  on  Learning  Processes 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  theses  completed  in  our  department  that 
have  dealt  with  the  question  of  what  it  is  like  to  be  an  adult  learner,  I will 
give  a short  list  of  examples.  Many  of  these  are  ones  I have  been  involved 
with,  either  as  supervisor  or  committee  member.  The  categories  after  which  I 
list  each  are  ones  developed  from  a longer  list  of  theses  on  learning 
processes.  After  presenting  this  list,  some  areas  still  needing  research  will  be 
identified. 


EXAMPLES  OF  THESES  ON  LEARNING  PROCESSES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION,  OISE 


CATEGORY  AND  TITLE  RESEARCHER  DATE 

Formal  Course  Lcamlns 

Adult  Leaming  in  an  Emergent  Learning  Giotq>:  Toward  Marilyn  Taylor  1979 

a Theory  of  Learning  from  the  Learner’s  Perspective, 

Capability  Related  Process 

Images  of  Interdqrendence:  Meaning  and  Movement  Gwyn  Griffith  1982 

in  Teaching/Leatning 

Reflection 

Teachers  and  Reflection:  A Description  and  Analysis  AnnD'Andrea  1985 

of  the  Reflective  Process  Which  Teachers  Use  in  'hieir 
Experiential  Learning 

Other  Processes 

Learning  as  a Process  of  Experiencing  Difference  ‘Ihelma  Barer-Stein  1985 

Major  Transformations 

The  Experience  of  Doubt  and  Associated  Learning  Ross  Keane  1985 

in  Religious  Men 

Health  and  Care  Giving 

Taking  Charge;  Personal  Responsibility  for  Health  Linda  Pickard  1982 

Aging  and  Retirement 

Major  Issues  of  Older  Adults  Confronting  Instihitional  Bernice  Wilton  1983 

Living;  What  to  Keep  and  What  to  Give  Away 


Readers  Interested  In  receiving  the  longer  list  should  write  the  author. 


Figure  2.  Theses  on  learning  processes. 
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Needed  Research 

These  theses  deal  with  adult  students  in  fonnal  higher  education  programs, 
and  in  informal  out-of-school  prograrr»s.  Some  relate  to  the  learning  of  adults 
not  in  any  program  but  to  those  attempting  to  deal  as  effectively  as  they  can 
with  life  circumstances.  They  and  those  in  the  longer  list  add  much  to  our 
understanding  but  there  are  at  least  three  areas  of  research  still  needed. 

1.  timing  of  naming  of  processes  vs.  experiencing 

The  need  for  systematic  study  of  this  issue  was  discussed  earlier.  It  is  a 
complex  question  when  we  consider  that  the  optimum  timing  for  naming 
different  areas  of  process  probably  differs,  and  optimum  timing  for 
individuals  probably  differs  too.  Nor  do  we  know  what  individual 
characteristics  have  an  influence  on  the  question  of  best  timing.  Optimum  or 
best  timing  also  needs  some  clarification.  "Best  for  what?"  will  have  to  be 
ariswei^.  No  doubt  Aere  are  multiple  answers. 

2.  naming  the  learning  processes  as  a process 

I have  made  a number  of  assertions  about  the  value  of  this  process  which  I 
believe  to  be  true  and  have  had  affirmed  by  many  learners.  But  they  need  to 
be  checked  out  systematically  in  the  experiences  of  more  and  varied  learners. 
There  are  other  questions  to  be  explored,  ones  which  I have  not  discussed 
earlier.  Is  there  any  relationship  between  the  learning  style  and  the  ease  with 
which  people  can  learn  to  name  learning  processes  or  between  the  learning 
style  and  the  perceived  value  of  learning  to  name  the  learning  processes? 
What  is  the  relationship  of  learning  to  name  one's  learning  processes  with  the 
goals  of  a learning  program?  With  the  level  of  self-awareness?  With  the 
educational  level?  Wiffi  the  degree  of  self-directedness  encouraged  in  the 
learning  environment?  With  readiness  for  self-direction?  With  control 
exercised  by  the  teacher?  With  procedures  used  to  help  learners  leam  to 
name  their  processes?  Many  questions  go  unanswered  and  could  be  the  base 
for  a major  research  program. 

3.  learning  processes  and  other  variables 

The  long  list  of  students  who  have  done  and  arc  doing  research  in  this  area  in 
our  department  has  demonstrated  a belief  that  understanding  learning  from 
the  learner’s  perspective  does  have  value.  However,  there  are  a number  of 
gaps  that  need  to  be  filled  by  additional  research:  gender  differences; 
additional  socio-economic  levels;  other  educational  levels;  other  occupational 
groups;  people  in  special  circumstances  such  as  unemployment,  physical 
disability,  chronic  health  problems;  learning  in  instromental  and  dialogic 
domains  as  weU  as  those  in  the  emancipatory  domain  (Mezirow*''  used  these 
terms,  citing  Habermas);  and  other  areas  of  process  such  as  those  dealing 
with  spiritual  capabilities,  emotional  capabilities,  physical  capabilities  (stress 
and  relaxation),  subconscious  capabilities  (in  addition  to  imagery,  metaphors, 
and  intuition).  These  arc  all  areas  needing  additional  woik. 
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Educational  procedures  that  could  be  used  with  categories  of  learners  who 
have  high  proportions  of  learners  with  inhibitions  on  self-awareness,  and 
public  examination  of  ^rsonal  processes,  should  be  developed  and 
documented.  A synthesis  of  the  theses  dealing  with  learning  from  the 
learner's  perspective  is  needed  also.  The  book  David  Boud  and  I edited  is 
only  a tiny  start  in  pulling  togethe.'  work  that  has  been  done  in  this  area  and 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a synthesis. 

Postscript 

In  trying  to  think  how  I would  characterize  this  article  for  the  abstract,  I 
found  myself  going  back  to  Schon's  The  r^ective  practitioner.^^  I 
considered  using  his  conceptions  of  what  a reflective  practitioner  does  to 
clarify  what  I have  done  in  my  teaching  leading  up  to  this  article.  But  this 
aiticle  is  essentiall;^  not  about  me  but  about  adult  learners  and  what  they 
can  do  to  make  their  learning  more  effective  and  to  increase  their  power  in 
learning  how  to  leam.  But  some  of  Schon's  ideas  will  still  be  useful.  He 
talks  about  the  competent  client  who  is  enabled  to  become  an  active 
paiticipant  in  shared  iiu^ry  and  is  thus  invited  to  join  in  a reflective  contract 
with  the  practitioner  (in  our  case,  teacher).  He  contrasts  the  reflective 
contract  with  the  traditional  contract  (figure  3).^ 


Tradltioiul  Contract  Reflccttve  Contract 


I put  myself  into  the  professional*!  hands 
and  in  doing  this,  I gain  a sense  of  secixrity 
based  on  faith* 

I join  with  the  professional  in  making  sense 
of  my  case,  and  in  doing  this  I gain  a sense 
of  increased  involvement  and  action. 

I have  the  comfort  of  being  in  good  hands. 
1 need  only  comply  with  his  advice  and  all 
will  be 

1 can  exercise  some  control  over  the 
situation.  I am  not  wholly  dependent  on 
him;  he  is  also  dependent  on  infonnation 
and  action  that  or^  1 can  undertake. 

I am  pleased  to  be  served  by  the  best 
person  available. 

I am  pleased  to  be  able  to  test  my  judgments 
about  his  competence.  I enjoy  the 
excitement  of  discovery  of  his  knowledge, 
about  the  phenomena  of  his  practice,  and 
about  myself. 

Figures.  Schon's  comparison  of  client  (lunter)  contracts. 

When  learners  first  come  to  us  they  may  not  be  expecting  to  enter  into  such  a 
reflective  contract  but  once  they  are  invited  they  and  we  will  be  enriched  as 
they  "cultivate  competence  in  reflective  conversation"  with  us.^* 
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Keider^  has  another  way  of  pointing  out  that  learners  and  teachers  should  be 

working  together  in  cooperative  inquiry  such  as  that  required  in 

understanding  what  it  is  like  to  be  an  adiilt  learner.  In  discussing  the 

philosophy  of  Tao  and  leadership,  he  says, 

The  group  members  need  the  leader  for  guidance  and  facilitation.  The 
leader  ne^s  people  to  work  with,  people  to  serve.  If  both  do  not 
recogmze  the  mutual  need  to  love  and  respect  one  another,  each  misses 
the  point 

They  miss  the  creativity  of  the  student-teacher  polarity.  TTiey  do  not  see 
how  things  happen.  “ 
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REACTION  DES  FEMMES  A UNE  PERSPECTIVE  D’EFFORT 
INTELLECTUEL  POUR  EFFECTUER  UN  APPRENTISSAGE 

Louise  Patoine,  T61€-universit6 

Colette  Dufresne-Tasse,  Universit6  de  Montr6al 

R6sum6 

Comment  les  femmes  rdagissent-elles  i la  perspective  d’un  effort 
intellectuel?  Ont-elles  tendance  i fair  les  situations  qui  exigent  un  effort 
comme  le  laissent  prdvoir,  par  exemple,  les  recherches  sur  la  motivation  ^ 
I'accomplissement?  Cette  dtude  mende  auprfes  de  33  femmes,  enseignantes 
au  primaire  et  ayant  entie  35  et  40  ans,  nous  indique  qu'elles  acceptent  dans 
une  trds  forte  majoritd  d’entreprendre  une  activitd  d'apprentissage  qui  exige 
un  effort  particulier.  Les  donndes,  recueillies  ^ I’aide  d’un  iiis^ment 
projectif  inspird  des  travaux  sur  la  motivation  ^ I'accomplissement  initids  par 
McClelland,  font  voir  cependant  que  les  causes  de  perception  positive  de 
I'effort  sont  lides  i la  tSche  alors  que  les  causes  de  perception  ndgative  sont 
davantage  lides  au  sujet  lui-mdme,  i savoir  son  manque  de  confiance  ct  la 
perception  d’un  maiique  d’habiletd  pour  accomplir  la  tSche.  D autres 
recherches  devront  cependant  dtre  mendes  pour  vdrifier  et  approfondir  ces 
rdsultats  afin  de  mieux  comprendre  la  rdaction  des  femmes,  et  des  adultes  en 
gdndral,  i la  perspective  d’un  effort  intellectuel  i faite  pour  apprendre. 

Abstract 

How  do  women  react  in  view  of  an  intellectual  effort?  Do  they  tend  to 
escape  from  situations  that  require  an  effort  as  one  can  predict  from  the 
research  done  on  achievement  motivation?  The  present  study  conducted  with 
33  women,  teachers  on  the  primary  level  and  being  be^een  35  and  40  years 
of  age,  shows  that  they  agree  in  a very  large  proportion,  to  start  a learning 
activity  that  requires  a particular  effort.  Moreover,  the  data  gathered  through 
a projective  tool  developed  from  McClelland’s  work  on  achievement 
motivation,  shows  that  the  causes  of  a positive  perception  of  the  effort  are 
linked  to  the  task  as  the  causes  of  a negative  perception  are  more  linked  to 
the  subject  herself,  that  is,  her  lack  of  self-confidence  and  her  perception  of  a 
lack  of  ability  to  achieve  a task.  More  studies  are  needed  however  to  verify 
and  to  deepen  those  results  so  one  can  better  understand  the  reaction  of 
women,  and  of  adults  in  genertd,  in  view  of  an  intellectual  effort  to  learn. 


Introduction 

L’apprentissage  sc  prdsente  parfois  comme  un  fruit  mflr  prdt  5 6tre  cueilli 
d'un  gcste  de  la  main.  Mais  souvent,  le  fruit  se  trouve  sur  la  plus  haute 
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branche  de  I'arbre  et  le  cueillir  exige  une  demarche  et  un  effort  particuliers. 

La  prdsente  recherche  porte  sur  la  situation  ob  un  effort  est  ndcessaire  pour 
effectuer  un  apprentissage.  Plus  prdcis^ment,  elle  vise  h identifier  les 
reactions  de  femmes  h la  perspective  d'un  effort  h faire  pour  r6ussir  un 
apprentissage. 

Vue  sous  cet  angle,  la  notion  d'effort  ne  semble  pas  avoir  €t6  dtudi^e.  Aprds 
une  investigation  pouss^e,  nous  n'avons  trouvd  aucune  dtude  sur  le  sujet,  les 
chercheurs  ayant  plutdt  portd  leur  attention  sur  les  consequences  de  I'effort 
ou  sur  rattribution  de  la  reussite  ou  de  Tdchec  k diverses  causes.  Et  pourtant, 
il  semble  evident  que  la  fagon  dont  I'adulte  pergoit  reflfort  influence  la  qualite 
de  son  apprentissage  et  m6me  decide  du  sort  de  celui-ci. 

Notre  experience  aupits  de  groupes  d'adultes  en  situation  de  formation  nous 
a permis  d'observer  une  vaste  gamme  de  reactions  ^ I'apprentissage.  Ces 
reactions  etaient  particulierement  evidentes  lorsqu'il  devenait  necessaire  de 
faire  un  effort  pour  le  leussir.  Alois  que  certains  etaient  heureux  d'affronter 
un  defi,  d'autres,  au  contraire,  se  montraient  agacds,  frusties,  anxieux  m€me. 
et  abandonnaient  parfois  leur  demarche  d'apprentissage. 

Ces  observations  ont  fait  surgir  diverses  questions:  Est-il  naturel  de  faire  im 
effort  intellectuel?  Qu'est-ce  qui  incite  une  personne  it  accepter  ou  4 refuser 
de  faire  un  effort  pcui  apprendre?  Comment  expliquer  la  variete  des 
reactions  des  adultes  devant  la  perspective  d'un  effort  k faire  pour  apprendre? 

La  recherche  documentaire  riayant  pas  foumi  de  itponse  k ces  questions, 
nous  avons  mene  une  recherche  exploratoire  dont  I'objectif  est  d'identifier, 
d'analyser  et  de  classifier  les  reactions  des  adultes  k la  perspective  d'un  effort 
intellectuel  pour  apprendre. 

Definition  de  i’effort 

La  notion  d'effort  intellectuel  est  tr^s  complexe  si  on  en  juge  par  les  travaux 
consuUes  autant  en  psychologic  generale  et  en  psychologic  industrieUe  qu'en 
pedagogic  et  en  philosophic.  La  definition  de  I'effort  est  d'ailleurs  confondue 
avec  sa  mesure,  soit:  le  taux  de  clignotement  des  yeux  (Edwards  1983),  la 
rapidite  avec  laquelle  une  tSche  est  executee  ou  I'eneigie  depensee  pour  la 
rdaliser  (Murj^y  1977;  Terborg  et  Miller  1978),  le  temps  consacre  k I'activite 
(Borko  et  Shavelson  1978;  Thomas  1983;  Weiner  1965),  le  degre  de 
motivation  (English  1977;  Feldman-Summers  et  Kiesler  1974),  le  degre  de 
fatigue,  lui-meme  connu  indirectement  par  le  taux  de  productivite  et 
d'accidents  et  par  le  degre  de  satisfaction  (de  Wilmars  1967). 

11  nous  a semble  important  d'eiaborer  ime  definition  de  I'effort  afin  de  cemer 
convenablement  le  sujet  de  cette  recherche.  Ce  qui,  ulterieurement,  ne  nous 
a pas  empSchees  de  demander  aux  sujets  de  cette  etude  leur  propre  definition 
de  I'effort  car  il  s'agit  d'une  rdalite  fort  subjective. 
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En  puisant  dans  les  donndes  des  divers  travaux  consult6s,  nous  ddfmissons 
ainsi  I’effort  intellectuel:  perception  subjective  de  I'dnergic  n€cessmie  pour 
sunnonter  des  difficult^s,  des  obstacles  ou  des  resistances  en  vue  d'acv|[uerir 
un  objet  ddsird  ou  ndcessaire,  cet  objet  prenant  la  forme  de  notions,  de 
concepts  ou  d'habilitds. 

Cadre  theorique 

L’Stre  faimain  a des  besoins  i satisfaire.  L’un  d’eux  conceme  la  realisation  de 
soi.  McQelland  (1953)  a nomme  "motivation  h.  I’accomplissement" 
(achievement  motivation)  une  tendance  relativement  stable  i rechercher 
1‘actualisation  ou  la  rdussite,  c'est-k-dire,  k se  donner  des  objectifs  difficiles,  k 
les  lealiser,  et  k r6agir  affectivement  h ses  succfes  et  k ses  echecs. 

Selon  que  la  personiie  est  plus  ou  moins  motivee,  il  est  done  probable  qu'elle 
se  fixe  des  objectifs  plus  ou  moins  eievds  et  qu’elle  fait  I'effort  necessaire 
pour  se  lealiser  et  atteindre  ses  objectifs.  Et  plus  I’apprentissage  propose  est 
susceptible  d’offrir  I'occasion  de  satisfaire  un  besoin,  plus  la  personiw  est 
disposee  h consacrer  renergie  ndeessaire  pour  rdussir.  Comme  on  peut  le 
constater,  le  concept  de  motivation  implique  la  notion  d’effort  Ainsi,  les 
travaux  de  Grabe  et  Latta  (1981)  et  de  Heckhausen  (1967)  surla  motivation  h 
I'accomplissement  indiquent  que  les  personnes  motivees  foumissent,  ou  ont 
I'imprcssion  de  ddployer  (Preston  1983)  plus  d'effort  que  les  autres 
lorsqu'elles  se  consacrent  It  une  tdche. 

n semble  par  ailleurs  que  la  femme  soit  moins  motivee  que  I'homme  i 
"s'accomplir"  (Hoffinan  1972;  NichoUs  1975;  Young  et  Brown  1973).  Si 
I’apprentissage  est  un  moyen  de  tendre  vers  I’accomplissement,  il  est  done 
probable  qu’elle  aura  moins  tendance  i choisir  de  faire  I’effort  ndeessaire 
pour  apprendre.  Hoffinan  (1972)  et  Maccoby  (1966)  affinnent  d’ailleurs  que 
la  fille  rdagit  moins  positivement  que  le  garqon  k un  ddfi  intellectuel.  De 
plus,  elle  semble  percevoir  les  dtudes  comme  inutiles  pour  atteindre  ses  buUi 
(Hoyenga  et  Hoyenga  1979)  et  trouve  que  I’apprentissage  est  une  tSche  peu 
attrayante  (Sherman  1976).  Et  m6me  si  I’apprentissage  I’intdresse,  sa 
motivation  k dviter  I'dchec  serait  plus  grande  que  ceUe  de  I’homme  (Berens 
1972;  Hoffinan  1972;  Homer  1972;  Maccoby  et  Jacklin  1974;  Veroff  et  al. 
1975),  ce  qui  contribuerait  k la  faire  hdsiter  k s’engager  dans  une  situation  ou 
un  effort  est  ndeessaire  pour  apprendre  puisque  e’est  Ui  une  situation  qui 
prdsente  des  risques  d'dchec.  De  plus,  comme  elle  a facilement  peur  des 
cons^uences  negatives  de  son  accomplissement  pers(»inel  ou  de  celles  de  sa 
rdussite  sur  ses  relations  avec  les  autres  (Alper  1974;  Gama  1985;  Hoffman 
1972;  Maccoby  et  Jacklin  1974;  Paludt  et  Fankell-Hauser  1986;  Rosenberg  et 
Simmons  1975;  Volmer  1976;  Walker  et  Heyns  1962),  elle  risque  d’hdsiter  et 
mdme  de  fuir  une  situation  qui  exige  un  effort  intellectuel. 

D’autres  travaux  indiquent  que  la  femme  manque  de  confi^ce  en  elle 
(Crandall  1969;  Farmer  1976;  Feather  1969;  Feather  et  Simon  1973; 
Maccoby  et  Jacklin  1974;  Sleeper  et  Nigro  1987)  et  qu’elle  a facilement 
I’impresFion  que  ses  chances  de  rdussir  sont  minces  (Deaux  et  Fams  1977; 
Hoyenga  et  Hoyenga  1979;  Meece,  Eccles-Parsons,  Kaczala,  Goff  et 
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Futheman  1982).  Si  on  ajoute  ^ cela  les  interventions  d^courageantes  des 
personnes  de  son  entourage  (Bardwick  1971;  Farmer  1976;  Friskey  1974; 
Komarovsky  1973;  Lockheed  1974;  Monahan,  Kuhn  et  Shaver  1974)  et  son 
malaise  ^ se  retrouver  en  competition,  particulierement  avec  des  homraes 
(Deci,  Betley,  Kate,  Abrams  et  Porac  1981;  Feather  et  Simon  1975),  on 
imagine  sans  difficultd  qu'elle  refuse  de  faire  un  effort  pour  apprendre. 

L’ensemble  de  ces  r6sultats  nous  a amendes  h croiie  que  I’dtude  de  la  reaction 
des  femmes  k la  perspective  d'un  effort  k faire  pour  apprendre  apporterait  des 
donndes  intdressantes  et  nous  avons  formuld  1‘hypothdse  suivante:  la 

perspective  d'un  effort  intellectuel  it  faire  pour  rdussir  un  apprentissage 
intellectuel  amdne  habituellement  une  rdaction  de  rejet  de  reffort  chez  la 
femme. 

Methodologie 

L'instiument  utilisd  pour  la  cueillette  des  donndes  est  une  dpreuve  projective 
qui  s’inspire  des  travaux  de  McClelland  (1953)  sur  la  motivation  k 
I'accomplissement  II  consiste  en  un  stimulus  dcrit  qui  invite  les  sujets  it 
iddiger  une  histoire  sur  Rose,  un  personnage  fictif.  Voici  la  description  de  ce 
stimulus. 

Histoire  de  Rose 

Rose  est  placde  devant  I’dventualitd  d'un  effort  intellectuel  rdel  k faire 
pour  apprendre  quelque  chose. 

1.  Qui  est  Rose  et  dans  quelle  situation  se  trouve-t-elle? 

2.  Qu'est-ce  que  cette  situation  lui  propose  d'apprendre? 

3.  Qu'est-ce  que  cet  apprentissage  reprdsente  pour  elle? 

4.  Quel  type  d'effort  est-ce  que  cela  lui  demande? 

5.  QueUe  est  sa  rdaction  k cet  effort?  Pourquoi? 

Ce  stimulus  a dtd  prdsentd  k 36  enseignantes  de  niveau  dldmentaire  de  la 
mdme  commission  scolaire,  kgies  de  35  k 40  ans.  Chacun  de  ces  sujets,  sur 
rendez-vous,  a dtd  rencontrd  individuellement  par  le  mdme  expdrimentateur. 
Les  rencontres  duraient  environ  une  heure  et  avaient  lieu  k I'cndroit  choisi 
parlesujet 

Les  donndes  recueillies  sont  catdgorisdes  k I'aide  d'une  grille  d'analyse 
dlaborde  k partir  de  la  recension  des  dcrits  et  du  matdriel  obtenu  dans  une 
prd-expdrimentation.  Afin  de  s'assurer  que  les  donndes  ne  sont  pas 
ddformdes  par  I'analyse  et  I'interprdtation  d'un  seul  correcteur,  douze  des 
protocoles  sont  soumis  k une  autre  personne. 

La  grille  d'analyse  comprend  treize  dimensions  qui,  elles-mdmes,  se 
subdivisent  en  plusieurs  catdgories.  Voici  la  liste  de  ces  dimensions: 
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1.  Ddcision  des  sujets 

2.  Type  d'efTort 


3.  Reactions  h Teffoit 

4.  Issue  de  reflfort 

5.  Causes  de  perception  positive  de  I’effort 

6.  Causes  de  perception  negative  de  I'effoit 

7.  Type  d’aR>rentissage 

8.  Domaine  d'appientissage 

9.  Cadre  dans  lequel  se  fait  l*sp[>tentissage 

10.  Description  des  personnag^ 

1 1 . Moment  oil  joue  la  competition 

12.  Issue  de  la  competition 

13.  l^rceptiondd'homme  par  report  icellede  la  femme. 

Les  proportions  et  pourccntages  sont  utilises  pour  mettre  en  relief  la 
signification  des  donnees  tecueUlies.  Pour  la  verificaton  de  ITiypotiiese,  nous 
avons  etabli  les  differences  au  moyrni  du  test  de  Goditan  (Siegel  1956). 

Resultats 

Le  premier  rdsultat  conceme  le  sort  reserve  i ITiypothese.  Les  histoires 
contiennent-elles,  tel  que  prevu,  des  manifestations  de  rejet  dc  I’effort  dans 
une  proportion  superieure  1 50%? 


Figure  1 . Proportion  de«  »ujett  pour  chicune  dc»  dteitions  pouiblet. 
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Le  contenu  des  histoircs  ii^nne  cette  hypothfese  (voir  figure  1).  Les  femmes 
acceptent  en  effet  de  faire  I'effort  ndcessaire  pour  apprendre  dans  une 
proportion  de  84,8%,  Le  tableau  suivant  montre  que  le  Chi  carr6  (X)  calculi 
sur  ces  donn^es  est  significatif  au  niveau  .01. 


Tableau  1 

Decision  des  sujet 


OOI 

HfiSlTE 

NON 

(*) 

Chi  carr6  .... 

28 

4 

1 

39,76** 

* p < 0,05 

**  p < 0,01 


Ce  r6sultat  contredit  les  donn6es  foumies  par  le  contexte  thdorique. 
Comment  cela  s'explique-t-il? 

Quatre  raiOTns  peuvent  6tre  offertes.  Ecclcs  (1986)  considSre  que  le  concept 
de  motivation  est  d^fim  selon  des  standards  masculins  qui  ne  permettent  pas 
d’expliquer  Taccomplisscment"  chez  la  femme.  Cest  peut-6tre  ce  qui  est  k 
I'origine  de  la  difference  marqude  entre  hommes  et  femmes  dans  les 
nombreuses  recherches  rdalisees,  entre  autres,  par  Atkinson  et  Feather 
(1966),  McQeUand  (1953, 1955, 1958, 1971)  et  Weiner  (1972). 

Ladeuxifeme  explication  serait  I'outil  de  cueillette  de  donn6es  utilise.  Dans 
non^  recherche,  les  femmes  pouvaient  choisir  la  situation  d'apprentissage,  ce 
qui  n'est  pas  le  cas  dans  la  grande  majorite  des  etudes  consultdes,  oil  la 
situation  etait  imposee. 

Les  sujets  de  cette  etu^  yivaient  une  situation  socio-economique  incertaine, 
provt^uee  par  la  diminution  du  nombre  d'enfants  qui  oblige  les  commissions 
scolaires  ^ fermer  des  classes  et  k eiiminer  du  petstmnel  enseignant.  Ceci  est 
la  troisieme  explication  des  idsultats  obtenus,  D’ailleurs,  la  raison  la  plus 
souvent  invoquee  pour  accepter  I’effort  est  un  but  lie  k I'emploi:  en  trouver 
un,  garder  celui  qu'cm  a,  etc. 

La  quatrieme  et  demifere  explication  est  lide  aux  changements  sociaux  qui 
entourent  le  r61e  de  la  femme  dans  la  societe.  La  reussite  de  cette  demiere 
estde  plus  en  plus  acceptde  dans  differents  milieux.  Les  modkles  feminins 
de  rdussite  sont  n aintcnant  courants,  ce  qui  peut  amener  la  femme  k imaginer 
plus  facilement  la  leussite  sociale. 
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La  grille  d'analyse  pennet  cependant  d'apporter  des  nuances  k ce  qui  pr6cWe. 
La  description  de  Rose,  personnage  de  I'histoire,  celle  des  caract6ristiques  de 
la  situation  d'apprentissage  et  de  I’effort  tel  qu'imagind  par  les  sujets, 
permettront  de  reconnaltre  certains  st^r^otj^s  encore  presents  dans  la 
population.  Les  chiffres  entre  parentheses  indiquent  un  pourcentage  de 
sujets. 

Voyons  d’abord  les  caracteristiques  du  personnage  imagine. 

1.  Rose  a un  statut  inferieur  k celui  des  sujets  qui  I’ont  imaginee  (66,7%). 
Concretement,  la  majoritd  des  sujets  imaginent  que  Rose  est  mfere  de  famille 
ou  secietaire. 

2.  Rose  est  maride  et  mdre  de  famille  (45%)  ou  cdlibataire  (25%),  ce  qui 
correspond  aux  caractdristiques  des  sujets. 

3.  Rose  possdde  des  qualitds  positives  (77,8%)  et  se  trouve  dans  un  dtat 
affectif  dgalement  positif  (79,2%). 

Qu'en  est-il  des  caractdiistiques  de  I'apprentissage? 

1.  Rose  choisit  un  domaine  d’apprentissage  mixte,  c’est-i-dirc  choisi  autant 
parun  homme  que  parune  femme  (74,1%). 

2.  Rose  s'intdresse  autant  aux  apprentissages  de  type  professionnel  (55,2%) 
que  non-professio:Miel  (44,8%). 

3.  Rose  prdftrc  apprendre  dans  un  cadre  acaddmique  (68,8%)  plutdt  que  par 
autodidaxie  (18,8%). 

Les  caractdristiques  de  I'effoit  ddcrites  par  les  sujets  sont  les  suivantes: 

1.  Rose  pergoit  Teffort  avant  tout  comme  un  investissement  important, 
c’est-Ji-dire  comme  la  perception  d'un  surplus  d’dnergie  k ddployer  pour  faire 
I'activitd  (71,9%)  et  non  comme  un  acte  de  volonti,  c’est-h-diie  comme  une 
ddcision  ferme  d’agir  en  fonction  d'une  intention  prdcise  (9,4%),  ou  comme 
une  attention  volontaire,  causde  par  le  fait  que  la  personne  doit  faire  une 
activitd  alors  que  son  intdrdt  est  ailleurs  (18,8%).  L’impjrtance  de 
I'investissement  peut  dtre  due  k des  obstacles  k suimonter  (60,9%),  au  temps 

y consacrer  (34,8%),  k la  concentration  (34,8%)  et  ii  la  persdvdrance 
ndcessaire  (34,8%)  pour  rdussir. 

2.  Rose  rdagit  positivement  k I’effort  (68,2%). 

3.  Tous  les  sujets  ont  indiqud  une  ou  plusieurs  causes  de  perception  positive 
de  I'effoit.  La  principale  cause  perque  par  Rose  est  lide  k la  tkche  elle-mdme, 
plus  pidcisdment,  k I'attrait  que  reprdsente  ceUe-ci  (96,9%).  Cet  attrait  vient 
particulidrement  du  fait  qu’elle  lui  permet  d'atteindre  un  but  (74,2%),  soil 
trouver  un  emploi,  gardcr  celui  qu'elle  a ou  amdliorer  son  rendement  au 
travail. 
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4.  L’effort  pr^^ente  aussi  des  aspects  ndgatifs  pour  la  majority  des  suiets 
(75,7%).  Les  raisons  de  le  percevoir  ndgativement  sont  surtout  lides  a la 
perception  de  soi  plutdt  qu'^  la  tSche,  plus  particuli^rement  au  manque 
dliabiletd  ou  de  familiaritd  avec  I’objet  d'apprentissage  (79,9%). 

Cet  aspect  est  conforme  aux  donndes  tiroes  des  travaux  sur  la  confiance  en 
soi  citds  plus  haut  La  femme  plus  que  lliomrae  manque  de  confiance  en  eUe 
et  elle  a lacilement  I'impression  que  ses  chances  de  idussir  som  minces. 

5.  Malgi€  cela.  Rose  idussit  son  appientissage,  soil  compldtement  (68,4%), 
soit  de  fagon  mitigde  (21%). 

Conclusion 

Contrairement  k ce  qui  dtait  prdvu.  les  femmes  de  cette  recherche  acceptent 
de  fairc  I’effort  ndcessairc  pour  apprendrc  et  idagissent  plutdt  positivement  i 
cet  effort.  Comme  il  s'agit  d'une  recherche  exploratoirc  qui  a dtd  mende 
aupids  d'lm  petit  nombrc  de  sujets,  on  ne  saurait  gdndrsiliser  ces  idsultats. 

D’autres  recherches  devront  6trc  rdalisdes  pour  mieux  comprcndrc  les 
idactions  des  adultes  devant  la  perspective  d'un  effort  ^ fairc  pour  apprendrc. 
Ces  recherches  devraient  cependant  dtrc  dlabordes  selon  une  approche 
systdmique.  En  effet,  la  perception  de  I'effort  intellectuel  est  trds  subjective 
et  peut  6trc  influenede  par  I'apprcntissage  k fairc  aussi  bien  que  par  le 
contexte  dans  lequel  il  se  ddroule  ou  que  par  la  perception  qu'on  a de  soi- 
mdme.  Cest  done  tout  un  systdme  qui  doit  dtrc  dtudid  pour  bien  connattre  les 
rdactions  k I'effort  et  saisir  I'impact  que  ces  rdactions'peuvent  avoir  sur 
I'apprcntissage. 

Ce  domaine  mdrite  d'dtre  davantage  explord  si  Ton  veut,  en  tant  que 
fomateurs  d'adultes,  apporter  un  support  addquat  k celui  qui  non  seulement 
doit  apprendrc  une  matidrc  quelconque,  mais  qui  doit  aussi  s'habituer  k fairc 
face  k I'effort  intellectuel,  ce  qui  est  le  cas  de  beaucoup  de  femmes  qui 
rctoument  aux  dtudes  aprds  plusieurs  anndes  consaerdes  k leur  famille. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  a revised  conception  of  learning  in  the 
field  of  adult  education.  It  suggests  that  prevailing  conceptions  in  die  field 
refer  to  learning  as  a type  of  internal  event  or  process,  without  any  clear  idea 
about  what  this  implies.  It  is  suggested  that  such  a conception  is  based  on 
theories  of  mind  which  are  no  longer  found  to  be  convincing.  An  alternative 
conception  is  proposed,  one  which  emphasizes  the  socid  nature  of  learning. 
The  paper  concludes  with  some  remarks  about  the  effect  that  the  adoption  of 
such  a conception  would  have  on  theory  in  the  field  of  adult  educatioa 

R^sum^ 

Get  article  propose  un  nouveau  point  de  vuc  de  I'apprentissage  dans  le 
domaine  de  I'dducation  des  adultes.  II  suggfere  que  les  conceptions  courantes 
dans  ce  domaine  parlent  de  Tapprentissage  en  tant  que  processus  ou 
dv^nement  interne  sans  que  les  implications  de  ce  processus  soient  sp6cifi6es. 
n propose  qu'une  telle  conception  est  basde  sur  des  theories  de  I'esprit  qui  ne 
sont  pastoutSfaitconvaincantes.  Une  conception  nouvelle  est  proposde  qui 
souligne  la  nature  sociale  de  I'apprentissage.  L’article  se  termine  par 
quelques  remarques  sur  I’effet  qu'aurait  I'adoption  d'une  telle  conception  sur 
les  thtories  dans  le  domaine  de  I'^ducation  des  adultes. 


Introduction 

There  is  a widespread  tendency  in  the  field  of  education  to  regard  learning  as 
a particular  kind  of  mental  event  or  process:  something  that  happens  'inside 
one's  mind'.  When  learning  is  thought  of  this  way,  it  seems  natural  to 
distinguish  between  'adult  learning'  and  'children's  learning’  by  contrasting  the 
nature  of  the  processes  leading  up  to  certain  sorts  of  mental  events  in  adults 
and  childrea  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  paper  is  to  argue  that  learning'  is 
not  (most  productively)  used  to  refer  to  a particular  kind  of  mental  event  or  to 
a particular  kind  of  mental  process.  In  the  words  of  James  McClellan: 

It's  no  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  is  one  process  of  learning 
than  that  there  is  one  process  which  includes  composing  sonatas,  arguing 
logically,  making  love,  dancing  the  Texas  Star,  and  riding  a unicycle. 
There  is  learning  to  do  all  these  things,  learning  to  enjoy  or  hate  doing 
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them,  learning  when,  where,  and  with  whom  to  do  them,  learmng  v^y 
one  should  or  shouldn't . . . One  process?  in  the  sense  that 
photosynthesis,  however  complex  and  varied,  is  one  process,  raise. 
Absurd.  Insane.* 


Learning  can  be  distinguished  from  other  sorts  of  human  capacities,  like 
nerceiving,  remembering,  and  deciding  by  the  circumstances  under  wmch  it 
IS  appropriate  to  use  the  word  'learn',  rather  than  by  the  ^entification  of 
particular  happenings  in  the  mind  or  brain.  As  a result,  if  one  is  seeking 
differences  between  adult  learning  and  children's  learning,  the  socid  context, 
rather  than  the  realm  of  psychological  theory  is  the  most  fruitful  area  of 
inquiry. 


It  may  strike  some  as  odd,  or  misguided,  to  discuss  this  issue  as  a problem  of 
meaning.  After  all,  we  can  'mean'  whatever  we  decide  with  me  word 
learning,  or  any  omer  word,  and  if  some  people  want  to  use  the  word  to  f®f®J 
to  ment^  events  or  processes,  mat  is  meir  business.  It  might  be  suggested 
mat  useful  knowledge  about  learning  is  only  going  to  come  about  oy  seemg 
how  people  learn,  under  what  conditions  mey  do  it  best,  and  the  hke.  Surely 
an  examination  of  me  mearang  of  words  cannot  be  expected  to  make  any 
difference  to  how,  or  how  well,  people  learn? 


My  response  to  mese  objections  is  mat  mere  is  no  dearm  of  empmca.. 
research  into  problems  of  learning  but  mat  most  research  Ims  failed  to 
produce  theory  which  goes  beyond  common  sense  views  about  how  learmng 
takes  place  or  is  best  promoted.  Many  'meories'  in  education  fail  fw  short  of 
even  this  modest  goal.  One  of  me  reasons  may  be  mat  some  of  me  central 
concepts,  especiidly  the  concept  of  learning,  are  often  misunderstood,  i^at 
is  required,  in  my  view,  is  the  acceptance  of  a revised  concepuon  of  leammg, 
one  which  recognizes  me  importance  of  me  public,  social  world,  in  wntrast 
to  one  which  is  situated  primarily  in  the  woricings  of  inner,  mental  spaw. 
Such  a conception  will,  I argue,  fit  better  wim  our  ev^day  use  of  me 
concept  of  learning,  and  should  provide  a more  pr^uctive  frame  of  referen^ 
for  learning  meory  in  general,  and  adult  learning  in  paiticidar.  By  tos,  I do 
not  mean  to  suggest  mat  we  will  ever  have  a comprehensive,  law-iike, 
learning  tiieory.  There  are  good  reasons  for  rejecting  such  a possibility.  But 
we  may  be  able  to  develop  a set  of  conceptions  which  are  useful  in  making 
sense  of  situations  in  which  learning  takes  place. 


The  idea  of  developing  such  a conception  of  learning  is  hardly  onginal. 
Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  writing  and  teaching  in  me  1930  s ^d  40  s,  realized 
that  criteria  for  me  use  of  mental  concepts  like  perceive,  read,  pd  und^-:n5tand 
arc  facts  about  me  world,  not  facts  about  inner  processes.  To  offer  an 
example,  we  say  that  a person  has  'understood'  sornemrng  because  he  or  she 
can  tell  us  what  it  means  or  make  use  of  me  information  it  contains,  not 
because  wc  have  any  knowledge  about  what  is  going  on  in  me  ^rson  s reind. 
But,  we  may  led  from  me  perfectly  natural  assumption  mat  something 
must  be  going  on  in  the  person's  mind,  to  me  more  questionable  assumption 
mat  a particular  kind  of  event  or  process  must  correspond  to  our  use  of  me 
woid  'underetand'.  In  part,  mis  paper  is  a reiteration  of  exisung  work  on  such 
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mental  concepts.  This  may  be  useful  at  the  field  of  adult  education’s  present 
slate  of  development  because  it  provides  an  alternative  to  a 'psychologized' 
conception  of  learning  which  appeu  s to  have  been  unproductive  in 
contributing  to  the  development  of  constructive  research  programs  into  the 
conditions  under  which  adults  learn. 

The  argiunent  proceeds  in  four  stages:  first,  establishing  that  prevailing 
conceptions  of  learning  are  in  need  of  revision;  second,  outlining  four 
conceptions  of  the  mind  and  the  role  of  mental  concepts;  third,  suggesting  an 
alternative  to  the  prevailing  conception  of  learning;  and  fourth,  describing 
some  effects  of  tb-  proposed  conception  on  research  and  practice  in  the  field 
of  adult  education. 

I.  The  Inadequacy  of  Prevailing  Conceptions 

A careful  and  detailed  analysis  of  conceptions  of  learning  employed  in  the 
field  of  adult  education  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Rather  than 
attempt  a 'mini-survey',  one  particular  author’s  description  of  learning'  will 
be  used.  It  is  my  contention  that  the  example  provided  emb^ies  several 
ideas  which  are  representadve  of  a dominant  (but  by  no  means,  the  only) 
approach  to  the  conception  in  the  field  of  adult  education  in  North  America. 
The  familiarity  of  the  phrases  employed  in  the  example  will  serve  as  support 
for  this  claim. 

Stephen  Brookfield  raises  the  problem  of  how  to  understand  the  nature  of 
learning  in  the  context  of  explicating  the  term  "self-directed  learning."^  He 
attributes  the  "considerable  confusion"  to  which  the  term  gives  rise,  to  its 
"gerundive  nature."  However,  one  may  notice  that  few  of  the  same 
confusions  attend  our  use  of  terms  like  'skipping'  or  'chopping'.  This  can  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  there  are  sources  of  confusion  which  Brookfield’s 
analysis  leaves  unidentified.  Nevertheless,  what  he  does  take  note  of  is 
significant.  Citing  Vemer  and  Little,  he  suggests  that  learning  should  be 
used  as  a noun  only; 


...  to  describe  an  internal  change  in  consciousness,  that  is,  an  alternation 
in  the  state  of  the  cenual  nervous  system.* 

Brookfield  continues: 

Hence,  the  term  learning  would  be  reserved  for  the  phenomenon  of 
internal  mental  change  whether  that  be  characterized  as  a flash  of  gestalt 
insight,  double-loop  learning,  or  a rearrangement  of  neural  paths.  Such 
internal  phenomena  would  be  discernible  externally  in  the  form  of 
permanent  behavioral  change,  arxi  it  would  be  by  observing  such  change 
that  we  would  reason  that  learning  had  occurred.  * 

This  description  of  learning  does  little  to  advance  our  understanding  of  the 
concept.  Its  clauses  arc  variously  false,  speculative,  and  ambiguous.  It  fails 
to  distinguish  between  learning'  and  other  mental  concepts  (e.g.  deciding)  or 
even  occurrences  such  as  taking  a very  strong  dose  of  some  drags  or  being 
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hit  hard  on  the  head.  It  also  rules  out  many  everyday  occurrences  which 
anyone  would  be  prepared  to  call  learning. 

It  is  obvious  that  learning  does  not  always  take  the  form  of  permanent 
behavioral  change.  We  learn  many  things  that  we  subsequently  forget  and 
we  leam  many  things  which  turn  out  to  be  irrelevant  and  have  no  impact  on 
ourbdiavior,  much  less  effect  a permanent  change.  A change  in  a person's 
pattern  of  behavior  may,  given  certain  conditions  to  be  examined  later,  be 
evidence  for  the  claim  that  learning  has  occurred,  but  such  evidence,  by  itself, 
is  neither  necessary  nor  sufficient. 

The  notion  that  learning  is  either  "a  rearrangement  of  neural  paths"  or  "an 
alteration  of  the  state  of  the  central  nervous  system"  is  highly  speculative. 
While  it  could  be  the  case  that  every  change  in  belief,  tendency,  capacity, 
sensation,  or  attitude  manifests  itself  in  some  physical  change  in  the  brain,  it 
is  far  from  being  established  that  this  is  the  case,  or  that  these  purported 
changes  are  best  described  as  rearrangements  of  neural  paths.  Even  those 
researchers  who  are  most  optimistic  about  the  potential  contributions  of 
cognitive  and  neural  science  to  our  understanding  of  human  capacities  are 
dubious  about  ^ explanatory  power  of  these  connections.  Howard  Garder, 
in  his  review  of  theories  of  mental  representations,  attributes  to  Je^  Fodor, 
"strong  reservations  that  tiie  'natural  kinds*  of  the  nervous  system  will  map  m 
any  interesting  way  onto  the  ’natural  kinds’  of  psychological  or  mentalistic 
explanatimis."^  But,  even  if  it  is  true  that  changes  in  beliefs,  tendencies,  or 
do  cause  (or  are  caused  by,  or  are  the  same  as)  changes  iri  neural 
paths,  it  is  unclear  that  this  would  tell  us  much  about  learning.  Other 
occurrences,  lite  'making  a decision’,  'having  a dream’,  ’forming  an  opinion , 
or ’remembering  something’,  might,  for  all  we  taow,  produce  (or  be  the  same 
as)  the  same  sorts  of  neural  changes.  More  import^tly,  even  if  all  these 
assumptions  are  granted,  even  if  we  assume  that  there  is  a set  of  artangerrients 
of  iwural  paths  which  correspond  uniquely  with  states  of  ’having  learned’,  the 
existence  of  such  connections  seems  utterly  irrelevant  to  education  concerns. 
I^ople  have  tau^  and  learned  for  much  longer  than  they  have  known  about 
neu^  paths  and  it  is  not  clear  how  "neural  path"  explanations,  even  if  they 
were  established,  would  help  people  do  it  better.  Educators  deal  withi  people 
at  the  level  of  social  interaction  arid,  unless  made  obsolete  by  new  techniques 
in  neurosurgery,  are  likely  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Suggestions  that  learning  is  an  "internal  change  of  consciousness"  or  "an 
internal  ment^  change"  are  far  less  clear  and  specific  but  no  more 
irifotmative.  If  such  changes  ate  to  mental  states  like  sensations  or  thoughts 
as  experienced',  the  claim  is  patently  false  for  many  instances  of  Ifcaming. 
People  leam  many  things,  including  rules  of  grammar  and  bad  habits,  without 
necessarily  being  aware  of  having  learned  them.  If  "change  in 
consciousness"  is  thought  to  include  unconscious  or  subconsciou.?  change,  we 
start  to  get  into  lather  murky  waters.  Such  changes,  for  all  we  know,  might 
be  going  on  all  ttte  time.  But  if  unseen,  unfelt  changes  in  non-conscious 
states  were  'what  we  really  meant'  when  we  used  the  term  leamirrg, 
sophisticated  psychological  procedures  would  be  required  to  identify 
instances  of  learning,  and  they  are  not.*  (We  have  seen  that  change  in 
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behavior,  by  itself,  is  not  a reliable  criterion.)  It  does  seem  that  learning 
necessarily  involves  some  kind  of  change  but  Brookfield's  description  of 
learning  does  not  usefully  identify  what  kind  of  change.  Its  various  clauses 
are  neither  specific  enough  to  differentiate  learning  from  other  human 
capacities  nor  general  enough  to  admit  perfectly  ordinary  examples  of 
learning. 

My  point  here  is  not  that  we  can  criticize  any  particular  definition  or 
description  of  the  nature  of  learning,  but  that  the  commonly  used  definitions 
bring  confusion  rather  than  clarity  to  our  commonsense  notions  of  what  it  is 
to  learn.  It  is  striking  that  learning'  is  often  taken  to  be  either  "change  in 
consciousness"  or  "change  in  behavior,"  or  both.  Yet  the  same  writers  who 
employ  these  conceptions  often  go  on,  as  Brookfield  does,  to  write  about 
"effective  learning,"  "an  act  of  learning,"  "learning  in  an  active  sense," 
"learning  behaviors,"  and  "learning  outcomes."  If  one  substitutes  "change  in 
consciousness"  or  "change  in  behavior"  for  "learning"  in  these  expressions, 
the  results  ^ largely  unintelligible.  There  is  clearly  something  wrong  with 
the  conceptions,  or  with  the  pluuses  in  which  "learning"  is  employed,  or  with 
both. 

This  may  be  regarded  by  theorists  and  researchers  in  the  field  of  education  as 
rather  depressing.  While  it  may  be  possible  to  engage  effectively  in  practices 
which  are  intended  to  promote  learning  without  having  any  clear  and  explicit 
definition  of  learning,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a coherent  and  useful  program 
of  research  based  on  such  a poorly  developed  central  conception.  When  the 
apparent  incoherence  of  such  widely  used  terms  as  "learning  behaviors"  is 
recogriized,  confusion  seems  complete.  My  suggestion  is  that  we  ought  to 
examine  our  conceptions  of  learning  in  a critic^  light  and  construct  a more 
coherent  conception.  Although  space  will  not  permit  it  in  tiiis  article,  a 
revised  conception  could  then  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  testing  the 
adequacy  and  utility  of  phrases  like  "learning  behaviors"  and  "learning 
outcomes,"  In  order  to  establish  a perspective  from  which  we  can  reflect 
critically  on  conceptions  of  learning,  a few  comments  about  four  important 
conceptions  of  mind  may  be  useful. 

n.  Mental  Concepts 

The  last  teii  years  have  spawned  a rash  of  recountings,  reconstructions,  and 
deconstructions  of  epistemology  and  the  philosophy  of  mind.  Many  of  these 
treat  the  topic  with  a degree  of  sophistication  and  some  sympathy  for  the 
historical  factors  which  gave  rise  to  conflicting  views  about  these  issues. 
The  ensuring  account  contains  no  such  subtleties,  but  radier  is  intended  to 
draw  attention  to  a few  significant  features  of  some  of  the  important  positions 
in  he  development  of  western  philosophy.  There  are  many  differences  and 
ways  of  expressing  the  differences  between  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  minds. 
One,  which  is  useful  for  the  purposes  at  band,  is  the  extent  and  marmer  in 
which  the  mind  is  believed  to  'structure'  thought 

Plato  raised  the  question  in  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  Meno  paradox.’ 
Socrates,  as  Plato's  protagonist  asked  how  we  can  ever  learn  a ne  w concept 
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for  example,  the  concept  of  virtue.  If  we  do  not  know  what  it  means,  how 
will  we  look  for  something  about  which  we  know  nothing?  How  would  we 
recognize  the  ’correct’  meaning,  unless  we  already  knew  what  the  answer 
was?  But,  if  we  already  know  what  it  means,  we  have  no  need  to  learn. 
Socrates  suggested  the  solution  that  we  must  already  have  the  concept  in  our 
minds  and  that  experience  and  teaching  can  bring  us  to  recognize  iL  The 
mind  is  seen,  according  to  Plato,  as  already  having  the  concepts  which  were 
understood  to  be  the  true  form  of  reality.  Learning  was  thought  to  be 
recollection.  The  structure  of  the  mind  was  thought  to  be  inherent  and  a 
reflection  of  die  trae  structure  of  reality  of  which  the  material  world  was  an 
approximation. 

The  British  empiricists,  writing  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  viewed  the 
mind  as  a blank  slate  or  a wax  tablet  upon  which  experience  makes 
impressions.’®  Apart  from  some  very  primitive  capacities  to  compare  the 
impressions  made  by  properties  of  objects,  Ae  mind  was  thought  to  be 
without  structure,  merely  a receptacle  which  is  gradually  filled  with  dam 
gained  duou^  the  senses.  People  were  thought  to  learn  about  the  world 
inductively,  building  up  an  accurate  representation  out  of  bits  (atoms)  of 
sensory  input 

Kant  rejected  the  notion  that  all  our  knowledge  is  generated  inductively,  a 
notion  which  had  troubled  Hume  extensively,  although  Hume  had  suggested 
no  alternative.”  Kant  argued  that  we  have  no  direct,  unmediated  knowledge 
of  the  world,  that  our  knowledge  is  of  the  relations  between  ideas  or 
’appearances’.  He  argued,  on  the  basis  of  facts  about  the  subject/predicate 
stnicture  of  human  languages,  that  there  are  only  certain  relations  which  can 
be  recognized  or  expressed.  Relations  like  causality,  identity,  and  quantity 
form  a set  of  innate  concepts  which  structure  our  thoughts  and  determine  the 
limits  of  what  can  be  learned. 

Wittgenstein  posed  an  alternative  conception  of  learning  and  the  ’stractures’ 
of  the  mind.  Philosophical  Investigations,  the  book  in  which  he  developed 
the  central  issues  which  concerned  him  for  the  latter  half  of  Ws  life,  tegins 
with  a critique  of  an  inductive  account  of  language  acquisition.  ’ He 
demonstrated  how  no  such  account  can  explain  how  people  learn  language. 
However,  he  did  not  accept  a Kantian  account  of  innate  concepts  based  on 
categorical  distinctions  between  kinds  of  statements.  Rattier,  WittgcMtcin 
emphasized  the  flexibUity  of  language  and  the  variety  of  purposes  to  which  it 
is  put.  He  argued  that  our  concepts  and  beliefs  form  intercoimet^ed, 
mutually  reinforcing  nets,  sometimes  referred  to  as  "language  games,  which 
are  generated  in  social  practices.  Sentences  and  words  take  their  meaning 
from  their  use  in  public  discourse.  What  goes  on  in  people  s m?nds  is 
determin^  and  made  possible  by  the  use  of  language  in  culturally  developed 
institutions.  On  this  account,  mental  concepts  such  as  ’understanding , 
seeing’,  and  learning’  are  used  to  attribute  propensities  or  capacities  to  ^t, 
bas^  on  the  context  in  which  the  actions  could,  or  would,  take  placre.  ine 
mind  ceases  to  thought  of  as  a 'thing',  or  some  sort  of  'inner  space  where 
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certain  sorts  of  operations  happen,  but  rather  is  used  as  part  of  a way  of 
talking  about  the  sorts  of  things  people  can  or  tend  to  do. 

The  question  Socrates  asked  continues  to  haunt  educators.*’  While  Plato's 
conception  of  mind,  in  its  classical  formulations,  seems  somewhat 
incompatible  with  modem  sensibilities,  the  other  models  continue  to 
influence  our  conceptions  of  learning  in  important  ways.  The  woric  of  Piaget, 
for  instance,  has  been  referred  to  as  "developmental  Kantianism."*^  Skinner's 
behaviorism  can  be  seen  as  combii^g  an  extreme  version  of  Wittgenstein's 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  public  criteria  of  mental  verbs  with  an  atomistic 
inductivism  derived  from  the  empiricists.*’  Any  conception  of  learning  must 
take  some  position  with  regard  to  these  or  with  competing  conceptions  of 
mind,  whether  the  position  is  made  explicit  or  not  There  is  something 
important  about  each  of  these  exemplars  or  they  would  not  have  had,  nor 
continue  to  have,  such  a grip  on  our  ideas  and  theories.  However,  many  of 
the  assumptions  and  distinctions  which  served  to  support  empiricist  and 
Kantian  conceptions  of  the  mind  can  no  longer  be  taken  seriously.  In 
particular,  it  is  no  longer  plausible  to  maintain  that  there  is  a clear  and  sharp 
distinction  between  description  and  interpretation,  a distinction  which  is 
essential  to  empiricism  and  to  its  successor,  positivism.  Nor  is  there  a 
categorical  distinction  between  analytic  and  synthetic  statements,  without 
which  Kant's  picture  of  the  mind  is  elegant,  but  uncompelling.  It  is  my 
contention  that  the  confusions  identified  earlier  with  the  'prevailing 
conception  of  learning'  are  related  to  the  inadequacies  of  empiricist  and 
Kantian  accounts  of  the  mind  as  an  'inner  space'  in  which  are  performed 
certain  operations  as  labelled  by  'mental'  concepts.** 

nL  A Social  Conception  of  Learning 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  argue  that,  of  the  four  possible  conceptions  of  mind, 
only  Wittgenstein's  remains  plausible  and  should,  therefore,  be  adopted  as  it 
stands.  The  following  actpunt  of  a social  conception  onearning  is  simply  an 
attempt  which  has  been  informed  by  Wittgenstein's  critique  of  traditional 
conceptions  of  mind  and  is  useful  for  thinking  about  education  and 
educational  research. 

Learning  is  an  innate  capacity  of  sentient  beings.  *’  At  least  down  to  the  level 
of  earthworms,  all  creatures  are  altered  as  a result  of  experience  to  some 
degr^  and  under  some  conditions.  Human  beings  differ  from  other  forms  of 
life  (in  part)  by  being  able  to  make  plans  about  what  to  try  to  leam.  Thus, 
people  learn  intentionally  (because  they  try  to)  and  incidentally  (as  all 
sentient  beings  do).  Not  that  we  can  draw  a sharp  distinction  between  these 
two  kinds  of  learning  for  we  cannot.  For  example,  we  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  identify  a child's  first  intentional  efforts  to  leant.  There  are,  however, 
some  relatively  clear  examples  of  either  intentional  or  incidental  learning, 
some  discussion  of  which  may  illuminate  the  importance  of  'purpose'  to  the 
concept  of  learning.  But  first,  it  is  worth  attending  to  ^ notion  of  a 'result' 
as  it  is  used  in  the  phrase  "result  of  experience." 
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The  English  language,  and  other  languages,  contain  verbs  which  are  used  to 
refer  to  activities,  and  verbs  which  are  used  to  refer  to  ’results’  or  'outcomes 
of  activities.  The  activity  of  ’competing’  is  associated  with  the  successful 
result,  or  achievement,  ’winning’,  and  the  failure,  ’losing’.  The  activity  of 
’attending’  is  associated  with  the  result,  ’noticing’.  ’Studying’  and  ’practicing' 
are  both  activities  related  to  the  result,  ’learning’.  Not  all  of  these 
activity/outcome  relationships  are  parallel,  however.  While  one  must  be 
competing,  in  some  sense,  in  order  to  win  or  lose,  and  there  must  be  some 
possibility  of  winning  or  losing  in  any  context  in  which  we  would  say 
someone  is  competing,  no  such  tidy  relationship  exists  between  some  other 
pairs.  Consider  the  relationship  between  ’practicing’  and  ’learning’.  People 
often  practice  in  order  to  learn:  for  instance,  one  can  practice  a piece  on  the 
piano  in  order  to  learn  it.  But  one  can  also  practice  scales  in  order  to  keep 
one’s  fingers  limber.  And,  it  should  go  without  saying  that  we  often  leant 
without  practicing:  for  instance,  by  reading  a book. 

The  concept  of  studying  is  more  closely  connected  to  the  concept  of  leandng. 
If  it  were  said  that  Helen  was  studying  without  intending  to  team  anything, 
the  meaning  would  be  rather  unclear — perhaps  that  Helen  was  fiddling  with 
her  books  because  she  was  bored  and  restless,  or  was  preparing  for  an  exam 
in  a course  which  she  thought  was  useless?  Any  ordinary  use  of  the  verb 
’study’  seems  to  refer  to  an  activity  undertaken  with  the  intention  of  teaming 
something.  But  the  other  half  of  the  relationship  does  not  hold,  for  learning 
may  also  occur  with  no  preceding  activity  of  studying. 

As  an  aside,  it  may  be  noticed  that  many  ’result’  concepts  can  be  used  to  refer 
to  activities  in  which  one  can  be  engaged.  In  response  to  the  question,  "What 
is  your  husband  doing?",  it  is  perfectly  sensible  to  respond,  "Learning  to  use 
the  food  processor."  Parallel  responses  could  be,  "Losing  our  money  at  the 
racetrack,"  or  "Organizing  the  broom  closet."  In  each  of  tliese  cases,  an 
activity  is  referred  to  by  its  expected  outcome.  Writere  in  the  field  of  adult 
education  often  use  learning'  to  refer  to  'activities  intended  to  result  in 
learning’,  without  regard  for  whether  the  intended  result  is  achieved.  Thus, 
Patricia  Cross  cites  a table  which  distinguishes  between  "learners"  and 
"would-be-leamers"  when  refening  to  "those  engaged  in  trying  to  learn"  and 
"those  who  would  like  to  be  so  engaged."  “ Alan  Knox  writes  about 
"learning  effeaiveness"  as  if  learning  is  an  activity  in  wliich  one  can  be 
engaged  with  better  or  worse  results  while  considerations  discussed  earlier 
suggest  that  learning  iy  a result  ’’  While  many  such  constractions  are  tnere 
conveniences,  their  uncritic^  use  has  resulted  in  some  of  the  confusions 
which  Brookfield  attributes  to  the  "genmdive  nature"  of  learning. 

Though  some  of  the  relations  between  ’task’  and  ’result’  verbs  are  untidy,  they 
arc  useful  in  illuminating  the  different  ways  in  which  purpose  enters  mio 
claims  about  learning.  When  learning  is  the  intended  outcome  of  an  achvity, 
its  occurrence  is  an  achievement  (something  like  winning).  When  learning  is 
incidental,  a by-product  of  an  activity  engaged  in  for  other  purposes,  it  is 
simply  a result  Oike  noticing).  However,  this  is  not  to  say  that  incidental 
learning  does  not  serve  a purpose,  but  merely  that  it  does  not  happen  on 
purpose.  The  distinction  is  between  ’puipose’  as  the  intention  of  the  person 
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who  learns,  and  'puipose'  as  a furtherance  of  what  is  viewed  as  rational,  good, 
or  desirable. 

Generally  speaking,  the  changes  that  we  recognize  as  instances  of  learning 
are  changes  which  can  be  understood  as  serving  a puipose.  Even  'mindless' 
learning  such  as  the  development  of  a disposition  to  salivatr  at  the  sound  of  a 
bell,  serves  a puipose  as  long  as  the  en  lironment  is  relatively  stable  and  no 
one  changes  the  rules  of  the  game.  This  point  can  be  demonstrated  with 
another  ^m^  example.  If  hungiy  rats  are  placed  in  a maze,  all  sorts  of 
activity  is  ei^bited,  but  none  of  the  activity  is  recognized  as  evidence  of 
learning  until  a pattern  arises  which  can  be  understood  as  functional  in 
serving  the  rats'  puriwses,  that  is,  in  procuring  food.  If  the  rats  engaged  in 
activity  which  was,  in  our  eyes,  aimless,  or  rq)etitivcly  self-defeating,  we 
would  be  hand  pressed  to  understand  it  as  learned'.  Of  course,  the  finding  of 
food  may  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  rats,  all  things  considered:  the  rats 
which  are  most  successful  may  be  used  in  an  awful  experiment. 
Nevertheless,  the  finding  of  food  seems  like  a rational  objective  for  hungry 
rats  to  pursue,  and  learning  maze  routes  is  rational  given  these  ends. 
Obviously,  I am  not  attributing  a developed  sense  of  rationality  to  rats.  The 
n^ssary  'rationality'  is  a functimi  of  the  fact  tiiat  the  rats'  actions  make  sense 
given  our  beliefs  about  what  they  'want'. 

Judgments  about  instances  of  learning  rely  on  contextual  factors  including 
the  comprehensibility  of  the  learners'  purjwses  and  the  rationality  of  their 
expectations  given  previous  relevant  experience.  ^ Such  judgments  are  not 
made  on  the  basis  of  knowled£  - about  the  mental  or  neurological  states  of 
rats  or  of  people.  Rats  are  taken  to  be  hungry  because  they  have  been 
deprived  of  food  and  because,  if  shown  food,  they  eat  it  Judgments  about 
people's  motivations  and  beliefs,  and  about  what  is  rational  for  people  to  care 
about  and  believe,  are  'built  into'  the  concept  of  learning. 

The  connection  between  rationality  and  learning  is  also  displayed  in  the 
epistemological  force  of  many  claims  which  employ  the  teim  learning'.  In 
many  c^es,  the  phrase  'came  to  know'  can  be  substituted  for  learned'  with  no 
change  in  meaiwg.  This  is  significant  in  that  'knowing',  in  contrast  to 
^lieving',  implies  that  the  relevant  claim  is  held  'on  the  basis  of  reasons'  or 
is  'rationally  asseitable'.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unusual  to  refer  to 
cares  of  repression,  or  of  sublimation,  as  instances  of  learning  unless  it  is 
being  pointed  out  that  these  can  be  understood  as  puiposive  changes.  As  can 
be  seen,  attributions  of  learning  are  judged  against  a background  of 
knowledge  about  how  individuals  act,  and  should  act,  in  any  given  context. 

Explanations  of  how  we  come  to  have  .such  knowledge  are  worth  examining. 
Traditional  views  have  suggested  that  we  know  how  other  people  think  by 
examining  the  relation  of  our  own  sensations  to  our  own  actions  and 
extrapolating  that  the  same  is  true  for  other  people.  What  is  most  certain  is 
our  own  experience.  While  we  may  be  wrong  about  facts  pertaining  to  the 
world,  including  other  people,  we  cannot  be  wrong  about  what  we  believe, 
think,  or  feel.  Accordingly,  language  is  taken  to  be  a public  representation  of 
inner  thoughts,  and  truth  is  understood  as  a relation  of  correspondence 
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between  ideas  and  the  world.  Virtually  nothing  about  this  account  has 
received  wide  acceptance  from  philosophers  writing  in  the  latter  half  of  this 
century. 

What  Wittgenstein  argued  was  that  the  knowledge  about  motives,  beliefs, 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  so  on,  is  part  of  what  is  learned  when  a person  learns  a 
language.**  We  learn  what  anger  is,  for  example,  by  coming  to  understand 
the  context  in  which  the  word  'anger'  is  used.  CMdren  learn  what  anger  is  by 
being  told,  "Don't  be  angry  now,"  or,  "You'U  have  to  control  your  temper," 
and  not  by  unmediated  introspection.  Use  of  the  word  'anger'  creates  a 
category  of  human  emotion  rather  than  merely  providing  a label  for  some 
pre-existent  category.  It  is  the  use  of  language  in  social  context  which  ^ows 
us  to  experience  the  distinctions  between  anger  Md  fear,  jealousy,  disgust, 
irritation,  indignation,  or  moral  outrage.  The  sophisticated  range  of  emotions, 
values,  and  beliefs  which  humans  have  is  not  so  much  described  by  laiiguage 
as  it  is  created  by  language  used  in  social  intercourse.  Human  capacities  are 
what  they  arc,  not  only  because  human  brains  are  what  they  are,  but  largely 
because  of  the  complex  and  sophisticated  tools  provided  by  human  languages 
and  their  role  in  social  practices.  On  this  account,  the  mind  and  mental 
concepts  (including  learning')  arc  understood  as  'social  constructs'  which  are 
used  in  predicting,  understanding,  judging,  and  explaining  human  action. 

The  role  of  agreement  across  the  membership  of  communities  in  their  soci^ 
practices,  including  their  use  of  language,  plays  a vital  role  in  Wittgensteiri's 
analysis.  Learning  from  other  members  of  the  community  is  how  this 
agreement  comes  about.  If  it  is  said  that  a person  has  learned  to  ^ak  a 
language,  apply  a rule,  do  long  division,  or  sing  a song,  the  criterion  for 
accepting  the  claim  is  that  the  person  agre.es  (substantially)  with  other 
members  of  the  community  in  performance  and/or  result.  If  learning  is 
understood  as  a relation  between  an  individual  pd  members  of  the 
community,  any  hope  of  finding  it  'inside  an  individual's  head  must  be 
regarded  as  misguided. 

To  summarize  the  conception:  learning  is  one  of  many  words  which  are  used 
to  talk  about  what  a person  (or  other  creature)  is  able  or  likely  to  do. 
■Learning'  implies  that  the  person  has  changed  and  that  the  change  would, 
under  certain  sorts  of  conditions,  be  m^fest  in  the  peison's  actions.  (Please 
note  the  distinctions  between  this  claim  and  the  claim  that  learning  is  a 
'change  in  behavior'.)  Further,  the  change  is  a result  of  experience,  Aat  is,  it 
can  be  understood  as  following  rationally  from  the  relevarit  experience(s). 
While  the  change  may  or  may  not  be  sought  intentionally,  it  is  an  increase  in 
capacity  or  improvement  relative  to  some  standard  or  goal.  Judgments  al»ut 
learning  are  made  against  a background  of  knowledge  about  people  s 
intentions  and  beliefs.  Such  knowledge  is  generated  largely  by  the 
acquisition  of  language  in  the  context  of  public  discourse. 

IV.  What  Does  this  Mean  for  Adult  Education? 


The  acceptance  of  the  conception  I have  begun  to  elucidate  would  not,  by 
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itself,  bring  about  radical  changes  which  are  completely  alien  to  current 
educational  research  and  practice.  Rather,  it  would  tend  to  focus  our 
attention  on  certain  sets  of  problems  and  cause  us  to  regard  others  which  are 
not  taken  seriously  as  beiiig  poorly  formed  or  irrelevant  Although  space 
does  not  permit  any  detailed  mapping  of  the  proposed  (.inception  onto 
existing  approaches  to  adult  education,  some  very  broad  points  of  similarity 
^d  contr^t  ^ obvious.  It  is  generally  consistent  with,  for  instance,  Freire's 
ironic  dismissal  of  the  "banking  approach  to  education"  and  the 
"specialization  of  consciousness,"^  as  well  as  Dewey’s  integration  of  the 
"subjective”  and  "objective"  conditions  for  learning.  It  is  generally 
incornpatible,  however,  with  the  work  of  writers  who  propose  scientific 
theories  in  order  to  enlighten  us  about  the  nature  of  learning  and  to  provide 
the  technologies  by  which  learning  is  supposed  to  take  place  more  efficiently. 
Almost  all  such  theories  involved  distortion  of  the  concept  of  learning  to  the 
extent  that  it  no  longer  resembles  the  shared  public  concept  in  wMch  the 
practical  problems  of  educators  are  framed.^ 

Generally  speaking,  adoption  of  the  proposed  conception  would  be  consistent 
with  the  recognition  that  psychology  provides  no  privileged  standpoint  or 
methodology  for  the  study  of  learning.  All  fields  of  inquiry  which  shed  light 
on  our  social  relations,  social  practices,  and  institutions  would  be  recognized 
as  useful  to  the  extent  that  they  help  us  to  understand  the  purposes  and  the 
contexts  which  define  learning’.  “ 

Learning  would  be  understood  to  be  less  clearly  related  to  individual  states  of 
consciousness  and  more  clearly  related  to  social  practices  and  culturally 
generated  ways  of  life.’*  It  would  be  seen  as  part  of  a vocabulary  by  which 
human  actions  are  understood  and  interpreted  as  well  as  predicted  and 
explained.  Because  use  of  the  concept  of  learning  involves  interpretation  and 
judgments  about  rationality,  it  would  be  recognized  that  any  causal  account, 
couched  exclusively  in  terms  of  physical  entities  and  events,  can  only  be  a 
partial  account,  and  will  fail  to  capture  much  of  the  term’s  significance. 

Because  causal  accounts  of  learning  can  only  be  partial  accounts,  the  failure 
of  educational  researchers  to  show  consistent  and  convincing  correlations 
between  ’learning’,  as  indicated  by  assorted  ’outcome  measures’,  and 
educative  processes',  as  categorized  by  the  behavior  of  teachers  or  people 
who  are  tiyiiig  to  learn  can  be  seen  to  be  a problem  of  inadequate 
conceptualization,  not  a problem  to  be  overcome  with  additional  research 
grants  and  increasingly  sophisticated  methodologies.  But  this  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a reason  for  dismay  because  if  it  were  possible  to  detennine  what 
people  would  learn  on  the  bases  of  any  given  experience  according  to 
deterministic,  causal  laws,  it  would  be  possible  to  determine  people's  beliefs, 
values,  and  actions.  Educators  would  no  longe  r organize  situations  in  order 
to  help  or  encourage  students  to  leam;  they  would  determine  what  their 
students  came  to  believe  and  to  do.  Fortunately,  no  theory  of  learning  seems 
to  be  in  immediate  danger  of  threatening  our  concept  of  the  autonomy  of  the 
self,  and  (at  least  partly)  because  such  theories  can  only  be  partial  accounts, 
no  such  theory  can  succeed. 
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The  notion  of  autonomy  and  the  related  notion  of  self-directedness  have  been 
important  in  discussions  about  adult  learning.  Adoption  of  the  conception  of 
learning  for  which  I have  argued  would  lead  to  an  emphasis  being  placed  on 
the  differing  social  contexts  of  adults  and  children,  rather  than  extensive 
reliance  on  hypothezied  states  of  psychological  development.  What 
characterizes  "self-directed  learning"  is  that  a person  undertakes  an  activity 
with  the  intention  of  learning  something.  For  such  a decision  to  count  as 
being  autonomous,  he  or  she  must  be  responsible  for  it.  Various  conditions 
affect  the  degree  to  which  a person  is  considered  responsible  for  an  action. 
Such  conditions  include:  that  the  action  is  free,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  the 
result  of  coercion  or  compulsion;  that  it  is  informed,  in  that  the  individual  has 
some  idea  what  is  at  stake  in  possible  alternative  courses  of  action;  and  that 
the  individual  has  some  relatively  stable  set  of  values  or  purposes.  These  are 
the  sorts  of  requirements  which  are  involved  in  attributions  of  responsibility 
about  individuals'  political,  contractual,  and  other  decisions.  They  are  also 
closely  associated  with  prevailing  conceptions  of  what  it  is  to  be  ^ adult  in 
our  society.  So,  while  it  is  hardly  the  case  that  the  age  of  majority  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  individuals  being  able  to  plan  their  own  learning 
projects,  it  is  consistent  with  our  other  socio, 'political  and  legal  judgments 
that  decisions  about  learning  by  adults  have  a different  status  than  similar 
decisions  by  children.  One  could  say  that  there  is  a presumption  that  adults 
undertaking  activities  (of  certain  types,  are  autonomously  pursuing  learning 
whereas  the  presumption  with  children  is  that  their  decisions  are  undertaken 
under  conditions  of  reduced  r.itonomy. 

There  are  also,  of  course,  other  differences  between  the  lives  of  adults  and 
children  in  our  society  which  affect  the  purposes  for  which  they  try  to  learn 
and  the  conditions  under  which  learning  takes  place.  The  need  for 
comprehensive  initiation  into  a broad  spectrum  of  social  practices  and 
institutions  outweighs  many  alternative  goals  for  children.  Adults  are  likely 
to  pursue  more  specific  purposes  according  to  an  established  set  of  values 
and  interests.  Many  of  these  distinctions  have  been  noticed  and  commented 
upon  by  adult  educators  but  often  as  matters  of  peripheral  concern,  matters 
which  affect  'the  context  of  learning’  as  opposed  to  'the  pi'ocess'  itself. 
According  to  the  conception  for  which  I have  argued,  questions  of  puipose 
and  social  context  are  the  questions  which  define  learning.  Differences 
between  the  purposes  and  social  contexts  of  adults  and  children  can  bt 
understood  as  providing  reasons  for  distinguishing  their  respective  activities, 
and  the  intended  results.  This  is  not,  of  course,  an  argument  that  such  a 
distinction  is  of  great  significance  to  the  field  of  education  but  merely 
identifies  the  criteria  by  which  such  distinctions  are  to  be  drawn. 

Another  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  conception  of  learning 
involves  the  use  of  'theory'  in  educational  practice.  Prevailing  conceptions 
tend  to  embody  a notion  of  theory  as  the  responsibility  of  psychologists  who 
discover  the  'principles  of  learning'  which  practitioners  ought  to  follow  if 
they  wish  to  be  successful.  When  'learning'  is  understood  to  be  defined  by 
purpose  and  context,  it  is  immediately  apparent  that  no  generalized,  'de- 
contcxtual'  thcorj'  of  learning  can  provide  a coherent  framework  for  the  study 
of  learning.  The  place  to  study  purpose  and  context  is,  obviously,  in  context. 
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When  one  ceases  to  look  for  neurological  states  and  mental  processes  and 
thinks  instead  of  reasons,  purposes,  and  values,  the  need  for  sensitive  and 
intelligent  practitioners,  rather  than  theories  with  high  predictive  power, 
seems  apparent 

Such  considerations  do  not  deny  a role  for  research  into  learning  and 
aciivities  related  to  it  They  do  surest  that  research  ou|^t  to  be  directed  at 
developing  ways  of  'seeing'  situations  rather  than  principles  which  can  be 
t^lied  to  practice.  Research  can  provide  alternative  ways  of  understanding 
the  social  practices  and  instituticms  which  form  the  context  in  which  learning 
takes  place.  Some  of  these  'alternative  ways'  may  be  usehil  in  improving 
practices,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  leading  to  more  efficiency  in  achieving 
desired  goals,  but  also  in  clarilying  and  re-evaluating  the  purposes  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  learn  about  something.  Understanding  a wide  range  of 
these  alternatives  is  a lame  part  of  what  it  is  to  be  a sensitive  practitioner. 
Research  may  also  illumirute  the  criteria  or  standards  which  are  implied  by 
the  phrase  liaving  learned  something*  according  to  the  nature  of  that  which 
has  been  learned. 

Condusion 

In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  note  that  this  list  of  quasi-predictions  about  the 
effects  of  adopting  the  proposed  sodal  conception  of  learning  is  necessarily 
incomplete  and  somewhat  vague.  The  coiKeption  itself  has  only  been 
sketch^  out  in  these  remarks  and  its  adoption  would  necessitate  it  being 
reformed  and  developed  in  practice.  It  does,  however,  provide  a 
philosophical  background  whidt  could  clarify  and  illuminate  some  existing 
traditions  within  the  field  vdiich  have,  to  a certain  extent,  been  marginalized 
in  North  America.  Briefly,  it  suggests  that  learning  is  not  simply  something 
that  occurs  inside  people's  heads;  it  is  part  of  a way  of  talking  about  what 
people  can,  could,  or  would  do.  It  is  grounded  in  knowledge  of  their 
purposes  and  expectations  as  dismayed  in  action  and  social  intercourse.  The 
value  of  this  concq>tion  is  threefold:  it  explains  why  psychological  theories 
alone  cannot  be  satisfying  as  accounts  of  learning,  thereby  preventing 
unrealistic  expectations;  it  re-orients  our  thinking  about  some  recalcitrant 
issues  like  the  distinction  between  adult  education  and  the  education  of 
children;  and  it  makes  explicit  the  maimer  in  which  socio/political  and 
cultural  questiom:  are  centrally  involved  in  attributions  of  learning. 

While,  like  all  conceptions  of  learning,  the  social  conception  is  based  on 
certain  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  minds,  it  is  not  based  on  unsubstantiated 
empirical  claims.  Because  it  is  grounded  in  a general  understanding  of 
human  action  in  a social  context,  the  conception  can  be  informed  by,  and 
useful  in,  the  variety  of  forms  of  research  which  are  employed  in  the  field  of 
education.  In  keepmg  with  strong  traditions  in  the  field  of  adult  education,  it 
is  useful  in  maintaining  an  emphasis  on  the  individual  as  a member  of 
culmral,  social,  and  political  communities. 
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Abstract 

Folk  high  schools  in  different  coimtiies  are  a type  of  residential  college  for 
adult  education.  Their  impact  in  adult  education  is  greatest  in  the  Nordic 
countries  where  their  strong  position  is  based  on  the  Danish  origin  of  folk 
high  schools. 

In  recent  years  development  in  society  also  has  forced  folk  high  schools  to 
face  a situation  where  they  have  had  to  think  of  tiieir  future.  The  most 
important  actual  problems  are;  difficulties  in  recruiting  adults  to  courses,  the 
increasing  competition  in  the  'adult  education  market'  and  unsteadiness  of 
financial  resources. 

In  the  future  the  folk  high  schools  will  have  to  extend  the  co-operation  and 
division  of  work  between  the  institutions.  They  also  will  have  to  find  new 
special  target  groups  to  look  for  alternative  sources  of  finance  and  to  support 
adequate  quality  of  teaching.  The  more  folk  high  schools  are  able  to  adapt  to 
the  developing  society  the  more  secure  their  position  will  be  in  the  future. 

R6sum6 

"Folk  high  school"  (6cole  sup€rieure  populaire)  est  une  sorte  d'6ducation  des 
adultes  en  residence.  C'est  dans  les  pays  nordiques  qu'elle  a le  plus  gr^d 
impact  en  Education  des  adultes;  sa  solide  position  s'explique  par  I'origine 
danoise  du  syst^me. 

Ces  demi&res  armies  le  progits  de  la  soci6t6  a oblige  aussi  les  "folk  high 
schools"  i r^fl^chir  et  k analyser  leur  avenir.  Les  probl^mes  les  plus 
importants  i r^soudre  sont:  le  recrutement  des  dtudiants,  la  concurrence 
toujours  croissante  sur  "le  march^  de  I'^ducation  des  adultes"  et  les  difficultes 
financiSres. 

Pour  pouvoir  rdsoudre  ces  problfemes,  les  ^tablissements  doivent  entre  eux, 
dlargir  a la  fois  la  cooperation  et  la  division  du  travial  entre  eux.  Ils  doivent 
trouver  de  nouvelles  clienteles  cibles,  chercher  de  nouvclles  sources  de 
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plus,  garantir  un  niveau  de  qualitd  de  I'enseignement 
suinsamnient  61evd.  En  jEurope,  les  "folk  high  schools"  doivent  dgalement 
coopdrer  au  pl^  international;  toute  I'^ducation  des  adultes  des  divers  pays 
s appuie  en  fait,  sur  un  fond  fort  seinblable  de  progr^s  dconomiaue  et 
culturel.  ^ 


What  Does  the  Term  'Folk  High  School'  Mean? 

In  this  article  Folk  High  School  is  referred  to  in  its  broad  sense  as  an 
institution  that  functions  in  the  area  of  general  non-vocational  adult 
education.  The  original  model  is  Danish,  and  the  Danish  folk  high  school 
tradition  has  been  maintained  particularly  in  the  Nordic  countries  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (the  Heimvolkshochschule').^  The  residential 
colleges  for  adult  education  of  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands  and 
Switzerland,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  this  article,  do  not  as  such 
correspond  to  the  Danish  folk  high  school,  although  similar  institutions 
function  in  the  above  mentioned  countries — for  example  the  Dutch 
Volkshogeschool  and  the  Swiss  Volkshochschulheim  as  a form  of  the 
residential  college.  In  these  countries  different  historical  factors  have  had  an 
influence  on  the  national  features  of  development  in  the  organization  of  adult 
education. 

The  history  of  adult  education,  on  the  whole,  is  not  very  long.  The  origins 
can  be  found  in  the  late  18th  century  England,  where,  as  early  as  fifty  years 
before  the  establishing  of  the  first  Danish  folk  high  school,  the  First  Adult 
School  in  NotUngham  was  functioning.^  Also  in  HoUand  and  Switzerland 
adult  education  was  in  operation  even  in  the  19th  century  although  the 
founding  of  the  folk  high  school  in  these  countries  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
at  a later  date.  ^ 

It  is  also  important  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  folk  high  school  in  its 
original  form,  not  to  mention  its  original  goals,  can  hardly  be  identified  in 
any  country.  Friedenthal-Haase  stated  that  in  the  tradition  stemming  from 
Grundtvig,  the  folk  high  school  has  four  essential  characteristics.'^  First,  it  is 
a school  for  everyday  life.  Secondly,  it  presupposes  maturity  and  experience. 
It  IS  intended  mainly  for  young  adults.  Thirdly,  it  is  a school  of  national 
culture.  Finally,  it  is  not  a school  for  book-learning,  but  a place  for  lively 
interaction.*  The  characteristics  mentioned  are  partly  unfamiliar  to  the  folk 
high  schools  in  the  Nordic  countries  today.  Mprch-Jacobsen  has 
characterized  the  situation  today  by  saying  that  the  term  'folk  high  school' 
covers  a host  of  different  schools,  both  in  the  individual  Nordic  countries  and 
in  the  Nordic  area  as  a whole.*  He  goes  on  by  saying  that  the  national 
characteristics  are  as  much  due  to  vital  differences  of  folk  high  school 
tradition  and  cultural  backgrounds  as  to  differences  in  national  legislation. 
One  thing  which  all  Nordic  folk  high  schools  have  in  common,  however,  is 
that  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  they  keep  their  distance  from  the  rest  of  the 
educational  system  and  have  historically  regarded  themselves  as  an 
alternative  to  that  system.  The  Grundtvigian  folk  high  school  and  its 
principles  can  be  justly  interpreted  only  in  the  right  historical  period  of  time. 
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whereas  today’s  folk  high  schools  possibly  have  an  emphasis  on  being  an 
alteniative  to  other  education.  In  the  past  few  years<  however,  when 
searching  for  their  place  and  finding  adults  for  studying,  folk  high  schools 
iem  to  have  had  to  approach  other  educational  systems.  'The  problem  of 
existence  has  forced  them  to  make  compromises  as  to  their  popular 
educational  principles. 

The  future  of  the  European  folk  high  schools  has  been  discussed  a long  time. 

In  1986, 1 had  a chance  to  participate  in  a conference  on  "The  Future  of  Folk 
High  Schools."  TTiis  conference  coincided  with  the  25th  Jubilee  of  the 
founding  of  the  Folk  High  School  Association  in  Lower  S^ony  . Delegates 
attending  the  conference  came  from  most  European  countries  with  a history 
and  tradition  of  readential  adult  education:  Finland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the 
Netheriands,  Great  Britain  and  West  Germany.’  In  the  summer  of  1987, 1 
also  visited  Dutch  folk  high  schools.  This  international  cooperation 
produced  basic  material  for  this  analysis  of  the  prospects  of  folk  high 
schools. 

The  Development  and  Present  Situation  of  Folk  High  Schools  in 
Different  Countries 

When  looking  at  folk  high  schools  in  different  countries  one  must  bear  in 
mind  they  are  a type  of  residential  college  for  adult  education.  The  adult 

education  varies  from  one  country  to  another;  the  colleges  also  have  a history 
of  a different  len^  in  each  country. 

The  impact  of  folk  high  schools  in  adult  education  is  greatest,  at  least  in 
number,  in  the  Nordic  countries  and  West  Germany.  There  their  strong 
position  was  long  based  on  tradition.  In  other  countries,  other  adult 
educational  institutions  and  organizations  have  taken  care  of  the  functiop 
typical  of  the  Nordic  folk  high  schools.  It  is  also  clearly  seen  that  me 
position  of  general  adult  education  is  strong;  for  instance,  compared  to  omer 
countries,  me  West  German  Volkshochschuk  organization  also  offers 
extensive  general  adult  education,  operating  as  a kind  of  evening  folk  high 
school.' 

h Denmark,  the  first  folk  high  school  was  founded  as  early  as  1844.  ’ A tot^ 
of  about  fifty  Grandtvigian  folk  high  schools  were  founded  in  E^ninark 
between  1859  and  1870.  National  missionary  movements  started  schools  ot 
their  own  about  1890,  and  after  1900  work  began  on  a number  of  folk  high 
schools  affiliated  wim  me  labor  movement,  sports  associations  and  other 
popular  movements.'®  Compared  to  other  Nordic  countries,  Danish  folk  high 
schools  are  more  independent  and  furmer  away  from  me  actual  school 
system.  This  means,  for  example,  mat  mey  do  not  confer  formal  degrees, 
nor,  of  course,  do  they  hold  examinations. " However,  in  Denmark  me 
function  of  folk  high  schools  has  undergone  changes  which  party  involved 
adapting  to  me  demands  of  me  developing  educational  system.  On  the  omer 
hand,  society  has  also  changed  and  given  folk  high  schools  new  challenges. 
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Alongside  tlie  traditional  long-term  courses,  short-term  courses  have  been  in 
operation  for  a long  time.  In  the  (105)  Danish  folk  high  schools  today, 
15,000  people  study  in  long-term  courses  and  42,000  people  in  short-term 
ones,  The  demands  of  a developing  society  have  been  met  by  looking  for 
forms  of  activity  Md  subjects  that  are  important  and  iitteresting  to  adults.  For 
this  reason  folk  high  schools  also  tty  to  fUl  specialized  needs,  ^me  of  them, 
for  example,  place  special  emj^asis  on  sports  and  athletics;  others  on  music, 
art  or  drama;  and  otters  on  problems  of  working  life  or  special  international 
topics. 

6i  Norway,  the  first  folk  high  school  was  founded  as  eariy  as  1864.  After 
that,  folk  high  schools  were  being  founded  at  a fast  rate,  and  now  there  are  86 
of  them  altogether.  “ Almost  half  of  the  folk  higji  schools  in  Norway  are  run 
by  various  Christirm  churches  and  other  organizations.’*  They  have  tried  to 
reform  the  Norwegian  folk  high  schools  vigorously  by  developing  legislation, 
and  there  has  been  a strong  increase  in  short-term  courses  since  1985,”  the 
number  of  which  used  to  be  minimal.  ’* 

In  long-term  courses,  which  are  33  weeks  long,  there  is  an  annual 
participation  rate  of  about  6,000,  and  every  year  about  20.000-30,000' 
Norwegian  students  take  part  in  short-term  courses  of  various  lengths.” 
Problems  have  arisen  in  recmiting  students,  especially  for  the  long-term 
courses,  which  have  made  folk  high  schools  consider  a reform  of  the  contents 
of  their  teaching  and  the  target  groups. 

In  Sweden,  the  folk  high  school  activity  is  almost  as  old  as  in  Norway.  The 
first  Swedish  folk  high  school  was  founded  in  1868,“  and  as  elsewhere  the 
idea  spread  quickly.  Today  there  are  125  folk  high  schools,  and  most  of  them 
are  maintained  and  owned  by  different  organizations.  About  40%  of  folk 
high  schools  are  sponsired  by  different  county  councils.*’  Most  of  the 
Swedish  folk  high  schools  organize  long-term  courses,  normally  for  30-34 
weeks,  as  well  as  short-term  courses.** 

In  the  Swedish  folk  schools,  the  annual  number  of  students  in  long-term 
courses  is  about  17,000,  and  about  230,000  in  short-term  ones.  In  Sweden 
there  is  more  competition  between  institutions  offering  educational  services, 
so  the  folk  high  schools  have  tried  to  develop  their  services  and  teaching  in 
cooperation  with  otter  organizations. 

fii  Finland,  folk  high  schools  were  established  later  than  those  in  the  other 
Nordic  countries.  The  idea  came  from  Denmark  via  Sweden.  The  first  folk 
high  school  was  founded  in  1889.**  A considerable  number  of  folk  high 
schools  were  founded  in  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century,  and  the  present 
number  is  90.  The  Firmish  folk  high  schools  can  be  divided  into  four 
categories  on  the  basis  of  their  functional  background  and  sponsoring 
communities: 

- Grundtvigian  or  provincial  folk  high  schools.  These  folk  high  schools 
have  not  tied  themselves  to  any  political  or  religious  movement; 
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- Christian  folk  high  schools,  which  are  based  in  different  religious 
movements  and  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  church; 

- Folk  high  schools  of  social  organizations.  These  are  owned  mainly 
by  politi^  organizations  or  trade  unions; 

- Three  folk  schools  are  serving  such  special  groups  as  the 

handicapped.^ 

The  1983  report  of  the  folk  high  school  committee  states  that  the  definition 
of  the  function  of  Finnish  folk  high  schools  is  based  on  the  gener^ 
of  adult  education.  The  report  also  states  that  the  functions  of  folk  high 
schools  have  to  be  viewed  in  the  present  situation,  and  the  adult  educatonal 
needs  of  the  moment  should  be  identified  through  a atuational  analysis. 

The  long-term  courses  in  Finnish  folk  high  schools  have  a total  of  about 
6,000  full-time  students,  which  is  exceeded  considerably  by  the  annual 
amount  of  40,000  short-term  students.  To  meet  the  challenges  of  today, 
Finnish  folk  high  schools  have,  among  other  things,  increased  teachmg 
which  qualifies  students  for  a trade,  and  it  has  clearly  narrowed  the  gap 
between  folk  high  schools  and  the  formal  sdiool  system. 

In  other  European  countries  there  is , with  the  exception  of  West  Germany, 
a noticeable  difference  from  the  Nordic  model  of  folk  high  school,  the 
movement  being  more  toward  residential  colleges  for  adult  education 
corresponding  to  the  Danish  one. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  histoiy  of  adult  education  is  long  and  vtmed,  with  a 
strong  popular  educational  image,  the  influence  of  the  Nordic  folk  high 
school  being  seen  in  the  establishing  of  the  residential  colleges  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.^*  Different  figures  are  given  for  the  number  of  residential 
colleges  for  adult  education  of  the  folk  high  school  type,  but  there  are  only  a 
few  colleges  arranging  long-term  courses.  Short-term  colleges  are  more 
common,  though  their  significance  in  British  liberal  adult  educa^n 
quantitatively  is  not  similar  to  that  of  the  folk  high  schools  in  the  Nordic 
countries.  In  any  case,  the  development  of  short-term  residential  colleges  for 
adult  education  since  the  1960s  is  a very  significant  feature  in  British  adult 
educatioa  ^ Adult  education  of  the  folk  high  school  type  not  seem  to 
have  gained  the  same  kind  of  footing  in  Great  Britain  as  in  many  other 
countries. 

In  West  Germany,  folk  high  schools  have  a strong  position  in  the  adult 
education  system.  The  folk  high  school  movement  was  started  in  riorthem 
Germany,  and  it  was  in  Germany  that  Grundtvig's  influence  principally  was 
seen  outside  the  Nordic  countries.  In  the  course  of  time,  two  different  tyi^s 
of  folk  high  schools  were  bom  from  this  basic  start:  the 

Heimvolkshochschule.  i.e.  residential  coUeges  for  adult  education  which 
were  similar  to  the  Danish  folk  high  school,  and  the  Voikshochscuhlc,  i.e. 
evening  colleges  for  adult  education.^*  The  borders  between  the  different 
German  folk  high  schools  {Heimvolkshochschule)  are  not  very  clear,  since 
in  the  group  of  residential  colleges  for  adult  education  there  are  other 
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institutions  side  by  side  with  the  clearly  Danish  folk  high  schools.  Sponsors 
of  these  institutiom  include  different  church  and  social  organizations.  There 
are  about  200  residential  colleges,  and  about  a quarter  of  them  are  close  to 
the  Danish  type  of  folk  high  school.” 

In  the  present  situation,  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  considerable 
differences  between  separate  federal  states  in  the  folk  high  school  activity. 
The  strongest  area  at  the  moment  is  Lower  Saxony.  One  of  the  important 
external  development  features  in  the  West  German  folk  high  schools  has 
been  a pronounced  increase  in  short-term  courses.  However,  recruiting 
students  seems  to  be  a problem. 

Typical  of  adult  education  in  the  Netherlands  is  the  variety  of  traditions 
which  includes  Catholic.  Protestant  and  ’general’  traditions.  Institutions 
designed  for  adults,  which  were  of  the  residential  center  type,  existed  as  early 
as  in  the  first  decades  of  the  20th  century,  but  the  folk  hi^  school  based  on 
the  Danish  model  was  founded  only  in  1931.”  The  development  of  folk  high 
schools  led,  however,  in  a different  direction  firom  the  one  in  the  Nordic 
countries.  A feature  typical  of  folk  high  schools  has  been  the  abundance  of 
short-term  courses,  of  a sort  similar  to  those  offered  by  other  residential 
colleges  which  are  the  equivalent  of  folk  high  schools.  While  at  one  time 
there  were  as  many  as  nearly  50  residential  colleges,  of  which  more  than  ten 
were  folk  high  schools,  this  number  was  considerably  reduced  for 
economical  and  political  reasons,  i.e.  the  state  has  had  less  opportunities  for 
subsidizing  them. 

For  a long  time  there  was  a noticeable  vertical  division  between  residential 
colleges  and  folk  high  schools  according  to  philosophical  values  typical  of 
Dutch  society,  a factor  that  was  decisive  also  at  the  start  of  adult  education. 
After  long  efforts,  there  is  now  cooperation  in  residential  college  activity  and 
both  the  state  and  the  institutions  themselves  have  participated  in  developing 
iL*^  Including  the  whole  of  residential  adult  education,  Dutch  folk  high 
schools  now  operate  on  the  principle  of  a kind  of  private  initiative.  The 
institutions  plan  their  courses  and  after  that  they  can  apply  for  financial 
support,  for  example,  from  the  state.  However,  the  state  contribution  has 
decreased  in  recent  years,  and  therefore  new  solutions  for  financing  have  had 
to  be  found.  The  annual  number  of  adult  students  has  been  about  120,000: 
the  three  main  content  areas  of  education  are  the  humanizing  and 
democratizing  of  work;  supporting  teaching  in  schools;  and  addressing 
special  groups,  such  as  the  unemployed,  old  people,  single  parents,  etc. 

In  Switzerlwd,  adult  education  is  very  distinctive.  One  of  the  reasons 
betod  this  is  a relatively  great  cultural  autonomy  exercised  by  the  cantons. 
This  can  iie  seen  in  a heterogeneous  national  organization  and  in  the 
multiplicity  types  of  adult  education.”  Adult  education  in  Switzerland  is 
provided  mainly  by  voluntary  organizations  launched  by  private  initiative. 
Apart  from  national  bodies  there  are  a number  of  local  associations  which  do 
not  have  a national  affiliation.  Folk  high  school  activity  was  started  already 
at  the  end  of  the  1920s,  but  the  first  folk  high  school  was  not  founded  until 
1936.  Folk  high  schools  have  never  established  a footing  in  Switzerland. 
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although  in  the  beginning  the  intentions  of  introducing  the  Danish  folk  high 
school  were  serious.*’  The  fact  remains,  though,  that  in  Switzerland,  as 
elsewhere,  in  adult  education  there  are  institutions  which  carry  out  a similar 
function  to  that  of  the  folk  high  schools  in  the  Nordic  countries.  The  Swiss 
folk  hi^  school  itself  offers  considerably  less  of  a range  of  functions  than  in 
those  countries.  However,  it  seems  that  there  is  more  and  more  interest  in 
increasing  the  amount  of  adult  education  of  the  residential  college  type. 

In  the  different  European  countries,  folk  high  schools  have  reached 
very  different  positions,  but  the  original  Danish  and  Nordic  folk  high  school 
activity  has  been,  from  the  very  start,  the  model  that  has  had  an  inspiring 
influence  on  efforts  to  develop  adult  educational  organizations.  The 
reception  of  Ae  folk  high  school  idea  and  its  further  development  in  different 
countries  has  been  connected  with  many  things,  such  as  social  conditions, 
administrative  systems,  and  other  developments  in  adult  education.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  that  people  concerned  with  folk  high  schools  and  residential 
colleges  in  Europe  have  recently  been  interested  in  discussing  together 
current  problems  of  their  institutions,  thus  indicating  that  despite  their  formal 
differences,  common  aims  and  content  can  be  found  among  them. 

In  an  international  folk  high  school  conference  held  in  West  Germany  in 
1986,  a large  number  of  problems  were  brought  up  which  were  shared  by 
folk  high  schools  in  most  European  countries.  These  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  future  of  folk  high  schools  (and  residential  colleges)  in  different 
coimtries.  Many  central  issues  were  presented,  and  recently  one  of  the  most 
important  seems  to  have  been  the  problem  of  having  enough  students 
(Sweden  is  an  exception  in  this  respect).  The  second  coimnon  problem  is  the 
increasing  competition  in  the  ’adult  education  market'.  The  third 
one  is  economic  difficulties.  Although  folk  high  schools,  e.g.,  in  the 
Nordic  countries  have  secured  their  economy  through  legislation,  economic 
problems  have  not  completely  disappeared. 

Direction:  The  Future 

In  recent  years,  developments  in  society  and  the  educational  system  have 
forced  many  adult  educational  organizations  and  institutions  to  face  a 
situation  where  they  have  had  to  think  seriously  of  the  possibilities  and 
conditions  of  their  survival.  The  needs  of  developing  society  have  especially 
increased  the  need  for  vocational  adult  education,  which  traditionally  has 
never  been  included  in  the  function  of  folk  high  schools.  In  many  countries, 
however,  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  folk  high  schools  should 
change  in  this  respect  to  keep  up  with  the  general  changes.  Vocational 
studies  have,  in  fact,  been  included  in  folk  high  school  programs  in  countries 
with  a strong  folk  high  school  background,  such  as  Finland  in  particular  and 
Sweden  to  a lesser  extent  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  lines  of  development 
have  strengthened  the  idea  that  folk  high  schools  should  have  a strong  role  of 
popular  education  of  a liberal  kind. 

In  the  Nordic  countries,  the  freedom  that  folk  high  schools  have  is  regarded 
as  a strong  point.  By  freedom  they  mean,  as  it  was  put  in  a Nordic  folk  high 
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school  conference,  not  the  freedom  to  do  anything  but  to  be  able  to 
concentrate  on  the  most  essential  things  at  different  times.  It  always  means 
also  dealing  with  basic  problems  independent  of  the  ideo'ogical  trends  at 
different  times.  ^ 

Wlien  deciding  about  their  future,  folk  high  schools  have  been  striving  for 
new  solutions  and  trying  to  test  their  effect  in  order  to  maintain  and  develop 
their  own  function.  At  the  national  level,  two  main  principles  seem  to 
underline  many  good  solutions:  the  cooperation  and  the  division  of  work 
amongst  the  institutions. 

A look  at  the  most  meaningful  future-oriented  ideas  of  development  shows 
that  the  most  common  European  solution  is  the  increase  of  short-term 
courses;  in  fact,  they  are  already  of  great  importance.  Folk  high  schools  aim 
to  consolidate  their  position  in  Ae  future  by  finding  new  special  target 
groups.  Different  European  countries  vary  in  this  respect  as  weU.  In  folk 
high  schools  (and  residential  colleges)  in  Great  Britain  and  some  countries  in 
Central  Europe  the  unemployed  seem  to  be  a more  important  group  than  in 
the  Nordic  cormtries.  Other  target  groups  are  women,  foreign  workers,  single 
parents,  etc.  In  working  with  such  target  groups,  folk  hi^  schools  have  a 
chance  to  show  their  social  awareness.  The  social  outlook  is  shown  tdso  in 
the  tendency  to  take  advantage  of  the  educational  needs  derived  f^m  the 
democratization  of  working  life,  for  instance  in  ttie  Netherlands.  Changes  in 
working  Ufe  have  given  folk  high  schools  other  possibilities  too,  for  instance, 
in  countries  like  West  Germany,  where  the  idea  of  educational  leave  is  well 
developed. 

As  a result  of  economic  difficulties,  folk  high  schools  in  many  countries  have 
had  to  look  for  other  sources  of  finance  which  in  the  future  are  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  form  of  various  courses  either  arranged  by  an  established 
cooperational  organization  or  by  the  institutions  themselves  for  another 
organization,  with  a third  alternative  being  the  letting  out  of  their  premises  to 
other  groups.  One  aim  is  that  the  students'  costs  should  not  be  raised.  Folk 
high  schools  will  be  able  to  compete  because  of  the  quality  of  teaching 
which  is  guaranteed  by  a competent  teaching  staff.  An  important  means  of 
maintaining  folk  high  school  activity  is  an  ability  to  create  such  a study 
environment  as  to  give  the  students  a possibility  of  feeling  comfortable 
both  in  their  studies  and  their  leisure  time.  The  study  envirorunent  must  also 
be  developed  in  the  direction  of  enabling  the  whole  family  to  study.  There 
have  already  been  experiments  in  this  field  in  West  Germany,  for  example. 

The  mote  folk  high  schools  are  capable  of  cooperation  at  the  national  and 
international  level,  the  mote  secured  their  position  will  be  in  the  future.  The 
European  perspective  is  always  shared  by  different  countries  because,  for 
example,  the  economic  development  and  cultural  backgroimd  is  very  similar 
in  these  countries. 

To  describe  larger  European  questions,  I will  finish  with  a quote  by  Derek 
Legge,  an  Englishman,  and  his  view  on  the  future  of  residential  education: 
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Various  questions  have  to  be  asked  concerning  the  future  of  residential 
education  in  Britain.  Do  we  need  more  colleges  of  either  long-term  or 
short-term  nature?  Partly  it  would  seem  that  the  answer  depends  upon  an 
assessment  of  the  balance  between  the  advantages  and  possible 
disadvantages  of  this  form  of  education,  and  partly  upon  the  willingness 
of  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  so  offered . . . Besides 
the  difficult  question  of  cost,  there  are  assertions  that  the  courses  are 
shallow  and  too  short  to  allow  for  sj^matic  study . . . Against  this,  there 
is  some  subjective,  though  substantial,  evidence  that  residence  makes  a 
significant  impact  on  the  development  of  interest  and  awareness,  and  that 
even  a short  absence  of  home  and  work  can  effect  quite  remarkable 
learning  and  attitude  changes  . . . The  willinpess  of  people  to  come 
depends  basically  on  their  ex^tations  and  their  individual  assessment  of 
the  value  of  the  experience.” 
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PROSPECTS  OF  FOLK  HIGH  SCHOOLS:  A CANADIAN 

PERSPECTIVE 

Jindra  Kulich 

The  University  of  British  Columbia 

The  idea  and  the  Scandinavian  models  of  the  folk  high  school,  a literal 
education  residential  center  for  adults,  have  attracted  North  Americans  since 
the  early  1900s  in  successive  waves,  as  it  seems,  one  for  each  generation. 

Among  the  early  indigenous  adaptations  on  this  continent  were  the  John  C. 
Campbell  Folk  School  and  the  Highlander  Folk  School  in  the  United  States. 
Canadian  adaptadmis  followed  considerably  later,  in  the  post  Second  World 
War  era.  By  1960  there  were  folk  schools  in  Manitoba,  Ontario  aiKl  Nova 
Scotia;  none  exist  today.  These  Canadian  folk  schools,  although  definitely 
inspired  especially  by  the  Danish  folk  high  schools  visited  by  Canadians  in 
the  mid-1950s,  differed  markedly  from  the  Danish  prototypes;  die  programs 
lasted  only  from  a weekend  to  a week,  and  almost  none  of  the  Canadian  folk 
schools  had  their  own  facilities  but  were  totat^  aniong  sever^  farms.  Tlw 
reasons  for  their  growth  and  their  ultimate  demise  still  are  awaiting  analysis. 
The  later  Quetico  Centre  in  Northern  Ontario,  which  is  still  in  its  prime,  is  an 
interesting  year-round  residential  center  for  adults  influenced  by  the  folk  high 
school  idea. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  attempts  by  Danish  immigrants  around  the 
turn  of  the  century  to  transplant  the  Danish  model  (as  it  existed  at  that  point 
in  time)  intact  to  North  America  (for  example,  Dalum  in  Alberta  and  Elk 
Horn  in  Iowa)  all  failed  within  a few  years,  as  they  were  destined  to  fail  to 
the  two  societies  based  on  assimilation  (in  the  U.S.A.)  and  acculturation  (to 
Canada)  of  immigrants. 

However,  for  adult  educators  in  any  country  who  are  concerned  with 
questions  of  self-renewal  and  social  consciousness  in  their  own  cojmtry  there^ 
is  much  inspiration  and  food  for  thought  in  the  original  Grundtvig  idea  and  its' 
permutations  as  these  evolved  to  a number  of  countries.  Pantzar  to  his  article 
reminds  us  again  that  residential  adult  education,  especially  of  the  folk  high 
school  type,  has  been,  is,  and  can  be  an  important  social  institution  in  many, 
if  not  all,  countries. 

All  the  examples  of  transplantation  and  adaptation  of  the  folk  high  school 
around  the  world  demonstrate  that  the  folk  high  school  idea  can  and  does 
inspire  people  even  today,  but  that  any  attempts  to  transplant  the  actu^ 
Danish  folk  high  schools  to  another  country,  with  different  background, 
conditions,  and  culture,  have  been  foolhardy  and  destined  to  fail.  If  we  wish 
to  benefit  from  the  folk  high  school  idea,  and  I think  we  could  and  should,  we 
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need  to  be  equally  creative  now,  as  our  Danish  and  other  colleagues  have 
been  before  us,  in  our  appreciation  of  the  idea  and  its  application  to  our 
needs,  our  situation,  and  our  people. 

We  do  have  a number  of  residential  adult  education  centers  in  Canada, 
among  these  are  the  Institut  Cooperatif  Desjardin  in  Levis,  Quebec,  the 
UAW  Residential  Centre  in  Port  Elgin,  Ontario,  and  the  Banff  Centre  in 
Alberta.  Of  these,  the  Banff  Centre  has  been  inspired  by  the  Scandinavian 
folk  high  schools.  However,  useful  and  important  as  these  centers  are,  they 
come  nowhere  near  the  original  and  still  timely  concept.  The  Quetico  Centre 
comes  the  nearest  in  Canada  to  the  folk  high  school  idea.  We  ^so  do  have  a 
number  of  camps  and  residential  centers  operated  by  various  church  groups. 
All  of  these  institutions  operate  on  a two  track  system,  sponsoring  their  own 
educational  progi^s,  but  also  renting  their  facilities  to  outside  groups  for 
their  own  educational  and  meeting  purposes  and  thus  many  have  become 
"educational  hotels." 

I would  like  to  close  my  commentary  with  an  edited  version  of  my  comments 
at  the  1983  Grundtvig  conference  in  Copenhagen: 

I am  concerned  about  how  Gmndtvig's  ideas  r^ply  to  a modem,  highly 
industrialized,  immigrant  society. 

In  our  increasingly  more  specialized  and  automated  society,  a society 
where  we  most  likely  never  again  will  have  full  employment,  a society 
where  self-renewal  will  be  more  and  more  important,  we  need  more  than 
ever  before  a general,  liberal  education  rather  than  only  vocational  or 
professional  training. 

Most  of  us  have  lost  our  myths,  forgotten  our  historical  connections,  and 
have  become  print-oriented.  However,  I see  signs  of  growing  awareness 
of  these  losses  and  of  trends  to  regain  lost  ground.  I see  these  in  the 
increasing  inter  n in  the  mythology  of  the  Indian  and  Inuit  people,  in  the 
almost  explosive  interest  in  one's  roots,  in  genealogy,  which  is  sweeping 
North  America,  in  the  interest  in  folk  art,  folk  singing  and  folk  dancing, 
as  well  as  in  the  renewal  of  the  art  of  story-telling 

1 feel  very  strongly  that  relatively  new,  especially  immigrant  societies, 
like  Canada,  need  to  find  and  to  establish  their  own  cultural  identity,  on  a 
creative  combination  of  their  rich  ethnic  heritage  of  the  peoples  who 
make  up  Canada,  influenced  by  the  wisdom  of  the  original  native  people, 
and  interacting  with  the  natural  environment  in  which  we  live. 

For  the  kind  of  awakening  Grundtvig  was  talking  about,  for  the  kind  of 
self-renewal  and  social  consciousness  we  need  today,  we  need  residential 
liberal  adult  education,  because  it  is  precisely  in  that  setting,  removed 
temporarily  from  the  daily  business  of  earning  one's  own  living,  that  we 
can  be  periodically  re-charged  in  a fellowship  with  others  in  lively 
interaction,  can  find  our  bearings  in  our  unending  quest  for  the  meaning 
of  our  individual  lives  and  that  of  our  people,  and  can  continue  to  grow 
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and  develop  our  potential,  both  as  creative  individuals  and  as  responsible 
members  of  society.  But,  1 would  remind  us  that  this  refuge  needs  to  be 
only  temporary,  that,  like  the  young  farmers  of  Grundtvig's  time  we  need 
to  return  to  our  daily  life,  hopefully  renewed  and  inspired. 

We  would  do  well  to  reexamine  again  the  folk  high  school  idea  and  its 
various  manifestations  in  several  countries  to  see  what  we  c^  learn  and  what 
we  can  apply  or  adapt  to  the  Canadian  situation  and  needs  in  the  1990s.  In 
my  view,  the  Dutch  folk  hi^  schools  would  be  an  especially  interesting 
model  to  explore. 
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Book  Reviews/Recensions 


CRITICAL  PEDAGOGY  & CULTURAL  POWER 
D.  W.  Livingstone,  ed.  1987.  Toronto;  Garamond  Press. 

The  crisis  in  Marxist  and  neo-Marxist  thought  has  resulted  in  a variety  of 
responses.  Some  intellectuals  have  ditched  the  whole  legacy;  others  have 
responded  by  exploring  anew  difficult  and  applied  questions.  Critical 
pedagogy  & cultural  power  is  a serious  and  very  honest  attempt  by  a 
number  of  writers — many  with  Canadian  affiliations — to  take  this  second 
route. 

The  book  is  a contribution  to  the  wider  area  of  'cultural  studies'  that  over  the 
past  30  years  or  so  has  emerged  as  a discrete  field  of  academic  inquiry;  in 
effect,  one  created  from  within  the  neo-Marxist,  humanist  tradition  that  found 
expression  in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s  in  the  theoretical  works  of 
Richard  Hoggart,  Edward  Thompson  and  Raymond  Williams.  Hoggart's 
and  Williams'  work  rescued  the  notion  of  culture  from  its  more  elitist 
connotations  and  reworked  important  ideas  within  Marxism,  especially  the 
concept  of  'consciousness,'  while  Thompson's  historical  sociology 
emphasized  agency:  people  making  their  own  history. 

During  the  1960s  and  1970s,  this  tradition  was  forced  to  engage  a variety  of 
other  Marxisms,  some  friendly,  some  hostile.  In  the  1970s,  the  Birmingham 
Centre  for  Contemporary  Cultural  Studies  became  both  a focus  and  an 
inspiration  for  work  in  this  field,  much  of  which  addressed  educational 
problems  thereby  placing  in  a wider  social  and  cultural  framework  issues  that 
many  educators  tend  to  examine  in  isolation.  This  tradition,  Jierefone,  is  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  and  enduring  outcomes  within  English  speaking  neo- 
Mapcism  of  the  Marxist  revival  of  the  late  1960s  and  1970s.  It  continues  to 
enrich  and  define  socialist  humanism  and  serves  as  a solid  base  to  engage 
enriching  European  ideas.  Raymond  Williams'  more  recent  theoretical  work 
is  an  example. 

Written  in  this  tradition,  Critical  pedagogy  & cultural  power  is  a collection 
of  essays  compiled  and  introduced  by  David  Livingstone.  It  has  its  origins, 
we  are  told,  in  a study  group  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education. 
Some  of  the  essays  were  apparently  presented  as  papers  to  the  study  group, 
others,  its  seems,  were  invited.  There  is  a loose  theoretical  theme  holding  the 
book  together — I will  come  to  that  in  a minute — ^but  one  has  to  say  that  the 
overall  impression  is  that  it  was  assembled  in  a hurry,  rather  than  edited. 
Although  gathered  under  four  general  headings — "Cultural  paradigms," 
"Ideologies  and  education,"  "Schooling  & skilling,"  and  "Political 
practice," — each  contribution  is  a stand  alone  piece.  Furthermore,  they 
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appear  not  to  have  been  written  for  the  same  readership.  In  places,  the  study 
group  appears  intent  on  talking  to  itself;  paragraphs  run  well  beyond  a page; 
the  discourse  assumes  much  prior  reading  (even  study  group  attendance). 
These  are  not  chapters  for  a wider  readership.  But  in  other  places  the  essays 
are  well  written;  it  is  almost  as  if  the  further  the  author  is  away  from  Toronto 
and  the  study  group,  the  clearer  her  or  his  thinking. 

The  loose  theme  providing  the  theoretical  spine  that  attempts  to  hold  the 
bwk  together  is  the  coupling  of  two  org^zing  concepts:  'cultural  power' 
and  'critical  pedagogy'.  In  his  introduction,  Livingstone  sketches  what  he 
terms  a "hegemonic  crisis"  in  advanced  capitalist  societies:  a social  crisis 
marked  by  the  weakening  of  subordinate  groups'  acceptance  of  the  dominant 
social  order.  In  other  words,  most  ordinary  people  do  not  believe  in  'the 
system',  but  out  of  economic  necessity  they  comply  with  its  demands.  If  they 
don't  work,  they  and  their  children  will  either  starve  or  be  forced  to  rely  on 
ever  decreasing  welfare  services  and  private  charity.  By  'cultural  power', 
Livingstone  means  something  like  the  ability  of  particular  groups — his 
interest  is  in  subordinate  ones — ^to  express  within  their  own  group  and  to 
society  as  a whole  their  beliefs,  values,  meanings  and  aspirations.  The 
second  concept,  'critical  pedagogy',  owes  much  to  Freire  and  refers  to 
educative  work  that  is  designed  to  develop  cultural  power  among  subordiMte 
groups.  Livingstone  identifies  "families,  the  mass  media  and  schools"  as  "the 
prime  educative  agencies"  in  advanced  capitalism  (p.  5).  Surprisingly,  he 
omits  'work';  nor  does  he  talk  of  other  important  sites  where  adults  interact  in 
everyday  life  and  within  which  values  and  meanings  are  formed  and 
transformed. 

Space  does  not  allow  consideration  of  all  of  the  essays  in  the  book,  hence 
what  follows  are  brief  comments  about  five;  hopefully,  this  selection 
provides  some  insight  into  Ae  diversity  of  the  chapters,  "nie  first  substantive 
essay  is  by  Philip  Corrigan  who,  elsewhere,  has  contributed  much  to  our 
understanding  of  the  state.  This  essay,  however,  is  an  unfortunate  opening 
chapter.  Corrigan  sets  out  to  discuss  ways  of  thinking  about  schooling  arid  to 
relate  Aese  ideas  to  the  nature  and  role  of  the  state.  In  a potentially 
interesting  way,  he  draws  on  both  his  British  research  and  more  recent 
Canadian  work.  The  result,  however,  is  a premature  paper,  I do  not  know 
how  long  Corrigan  had  been  in  Canada  before  the  paper  left  him,  but  reading 
it  one  continually  has  the  feeling  that  this  is  fundamentally  a British 
theoretical  essay  spiced  with  last  minute  Canadian  illustrations.  For  the 
reader  with 'Study  Group  501'  or  an  equivalent  prerequisite,  neither  this  nor 
the  density  of  the  piece  may  be  a disadvantage;  read  and  reread,  this  is  a rich 
paper,  but  in  the  context  of  this  book,  it  does  not  work  and  accordingly  gets 
the  book  off  to  a poor  start 

One  of  the  essays  that  tries  to  remain  close  to  the  theoretical  thrust  of  the 
book,  in  form  as  well  as  in  spirit  is  Edmund  Sullivan's  critique  of  television. 
His  focus  is  the  "culture  of  television";  he  argues  that  whether  we  watch  it  or 
not,  it  is  "the  most  powerful  instrument  for  value  formation  within  our 
culture"  (p.  58).  Sullivan  then  builds  the  case  for  a critical  pedagogy  of  the 
mass-media,  relates  it  to  social  power  and  then  to  trace  its  curiours.  Sulliv an 
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is  very  skilled  at  making  macro-micro  links.  For  example,  in  one  section  he 
suggests  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  "decadence"  and  cultural  decline  and 
explores  the  ways  in  which  the  dominant  social  order  responds  to  this  and 
how  the  media,  in  particular  television,  are  an  essential  element  in  that 
response.  One  political  strategy  is  to  deflect  attention  elsewhere:  the  ^viet 
Union.  But  as  Sullivan  then  argues,  the  Russians  are  not  at  all  responsible 
for  acid  rain,  support  for  Pinochet,  the  decline  of  cities  and  so  forth.  An 
immense  military  arsenal  is  justified  by  way  of  reference  to  the  Soviet  tlueat, 
yet  when  we  walk  through  a video  parlor,  a toy  store  or  a shop  selling 
pornographic  material  extolling  violence  against  women  we  are  confronted 
with  a "preoccupation  with  violence"  that  cannot  be  blamed  on  the  Russians. 

In  the  same  section,  Satu  Repo  uses  concepts  derived  from  Gramsci  to  look 
at  the  worldview  of  working  people  and  two  contrasting  ideological 
discourses  directed  at  them:  (1)  the  weekly  tabloids  diat  greet  us  at  the 
supeimaAet  checkout;  (2)  a media  educational  campaign  conducted  by  a 
labor  union  (CUPE).  One  of  the  strengths  of  Repo's  essay  is  the  way  in 
which  she  is  able  to  apply  Gramscian  concepts  and  insights  derived  from  the 
British  cultural  studies  work  to  Canadian  situations;  the  transition  is  much 
smoother  than  Corrigan’s  forced  mesh.  There  is,  however,  an  inclination 
towards  overamplification.  For  example.  Repo  chides  the  union  (CUPE)  for 
conducting  its  campaign  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  which,  she  suggests,  is  a 
paper  that  "workers  are  least  likely  to  read"  (p.  95).  As  those  with  any 
sustained  experience  of  unionized  workplaces  know,  the  dynamics  of 
learning  and  leadership  are  much  more  complex  ttian  this.  >^^at  is  important 
ill  a c^paign  such  as  the  one  she  discusses  is  that  'the  message'  is 
disseminated  to  the  on-the-job  educators,  the  people  who  by  way  of  quiet 
conversation,  speeches  at  meetings,  pinning  things  on  notice  boards  and  so 
forth  help  make  and  remake  woridng  peoples'  worldview.  Embedded  within 
this  particular  paragraph  is  a reading  of  working  class  culture  and  a 
pessimism  with  respect  to  work  as  an  educative  site  that  is  just  too 
dismissive;  it  closes  off  any  sense  of  possibility  rather  than  looks  for  spaces 
and  oi^nings.  Nevertheless,  this  piece  generally  offers  a good  example  of 
ways  in  which  overseas  theoretical  insights  can  inform  a discussion  of 
Canadian  research. 

Written  in  a generally  accessible  style  is  Jane  Gaskell's  contribution  on 
gender  and  skill.  She  opens  with  her  core  premise:  "the  notion  of  skill  is 
central  to  the  way  inequality  is  justified  in  the  workplace"  (p.  137)  and  from 
there  examines  how  skill  comes  to  be  defined,  its  relationsMp  to  ideas  about 
women's  work  and  women's  pay  and  the  role  education  and  training  plays  in 
all  of  this.  Much  of  this  has  been  discussed  by  GaskeU  elsewhere,  but  that 
makes  this  contribution  no  less  valuable.  She  deals  very  neatly  with  the 
relationships  under  consideration,  but  remains,  I feel,  imprisoned  by  the 
training  model  she  critiques;  education,  schooling  and  training  are  pressed 
too  tightly  together,  almost  as  synonyms,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  where  she 
would  offer  a critical  pedagogy  o^r  than  in  schools  and  colleges. 

In  the  same  section — "Schooling  & skilling" — Roger  Simon's  "Work 
experience"  is  probably  the  best  piece  in  the  book.  Like  GaskeU,  Simon  has 
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the  ability  to  introduce  quickly  the  ideas  with  which  he  proposes  to  work. 
Gaskell  considers  'skill';  Simon  considers  'experience';  both  articles 
complement  each  other  nicely.  Simon  opens  his  essay  by  treating  as 
problematical  the  notion  of  "experience";  while  it  "may  provide  powerM 
messages  about  the  world  we  live  in,  it  contains  no  guarantees  that  it  will 
generate  the  insights  necessary  to  make  its  'truth'  transparent"  (p.  155).  He 
sets  his  theoretic^  framework  early,  succinctly  and  with  a greater  clarity  than 
some  of  the  writers  on  which  he  draws;  he  then  presents  us  with  an 
illustrative,  ethnographic  case  study  of  how  one  student  in  a 'co-operative 
education  program'  "produced  a particular  understanding  of  herself  and  her 
work"  (p.  156)  in  a day  care  center.  The  point  of  the  essay  is  to  show  how 
the  production,  regulation  and  legitimation  of  experience,  such  as  that  in 
school  based  'work  experience'  programs,  structures  subjectivity. 

These  brief  comments  hopefully  point  to  some  of  the  strengths  of  the  book. 
Despite  the  problems  with  the  book's  assembly,  the  organizing  theme  linking 
cultural  power  with  critical  pedagogy  is  sound.  Where  an  essay  offers  both  a 
critique  of  some  aspect  of  cultural  hfe  followed  by  an  outline  of  the  cracks 
and  spaces  within  which  critical  pedagogy  can  take  place,  the  book  fulfills  its 
aims.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  a number  of  concerns  that  need  to  be 
thought  through  by  adult  educators  interested  in  the  general  thrust  of  work  on 
'critical  pedagogy'. 

The  problem  of  reader  accessibility  is  a good  place  to  start.  While  I readily 
concede  the  place  of  theoretically  complex  works,  I am  not  at  all  convinced 
that  books  that  purport  to  be  written  for  'educators'  should  aspire  to  enter  into 
discourse  at  this  more  complex  level.  If  critical  pedagogy  is  to  have  any 
meaning  and  any  possibility,  then  it  needs  to  be  explored  in  dialogue  with 
educators.  But  who  are  the  educators?  One  of  the  disturbing  trends  in  much 
of  the  radical  education  literature  is  the  tendency  of  authors  based  in 
academic  institutions  to  continually  impose  a K-PhD  vision  of  education  and 
to  define  educators  accordingly.  This  doesn’t  happen  ^ the  time  iri  this 
book,  but  it  happens  too  often.  What  we  see  here  is  a hint  of  the  notion  of 
the  privileged  intellectual  and  an  accompanying  dismissive  attitude  towards 
working  people  and  their  cultural  organizations,  including  the  labor 
movement.  What  is  lacking  in  so  much  of  this  work  is  any  sense  of  the 
dynamics  of  education  in  everyday  life.  Adults  interact  with  each  other  in  a 
variety  of  formative  sites;  as  Raymond  WiUiaitis  has  taught  us,  values,  and 
meanings  are  in  a constant  state  of  formation  and  transformation.  Within 
each  of  these  formative  sties  there  are  educators,  adult  educators;  not  people 
with  a diploma  or  a degree  that  labels  them  as  such,  but  men  and  women  who 
shape  everyday  knowledge  and  opinion,  who  interpret  the  world,  and  who 
contribute  actively  to  the  making  and  remaking  of  meanings  and  values.  If 
we  accept  Livingstone's  notion  of  a "hegemonic  crisis,"  then  it  follows  that 
there  are  many  sites  of  formative  influence  within  which  a critical  pedagogy 
can  be  developed.  But  this  requires  radicals  to  rethink  notions  of  education, 
to  adopt  a more  inclusive  definition  of  educator  and  to  write  in  a way  that 
promotes  much  more  symmetrical  dialogue  with  these  educators. 
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It  is  the  narrow  view  of  education  and  educators  that  limits  the  value  of 
Critical  pedagogy  & cultural  power,  at  least  if  it  is  read  solely  on  its  own 
terms.  And  diere  is  a danger  that  because  of  the  increasing  specialization  of 
our  Held,  we  adult  educators  will  fall  into  that  tit^;  a danger  that  tlie  book 
will  be  seen  simply  as  another  useful  source  of  readings  for  the  sometimes 
obligatory,  sin^e  semester,  birds-eye  view  sociology  of  adult  education 
course  that  decorate  our  gi^uate  programs.  Alternatively,  we  can  see  this 
and  related  work  as  presentir^  adult  educators  with  a challenge.  This  decade 
there  has  been  a debate  in  our  own  literature  about  the  theoretical 
shallowness  of  adult  education  research.  Cultural  studies  have  much  to  teach 
us;  and  we.  potentially,  have  much  to  contribute  to  the  development  of 
cultural  studies.  The  challenge  presmted  by  Critical  pedagogy  & cultural 
power  is  to  take  the  ideas  and  insights  offered  and  to  employ  them  as 
theoretical  tools  in  order  to  open  up  the  concept  of  education  in  ways  that 
extend  critical  pedagogy  into  the  everyday  lives  of  adults. 


Michael  Law 

University  of  Waikato  Q^ew  Zealand)  and 
University  of  British  Columbia 
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WOMEN  AND  EDUCATION:  A CANADIAN  PERSPECTIVE 
Jane  Gadcell  and  Arlene  McLaren,  eds.  1987.  Calgary:  Detselig. 

This  book  contains  sixteen  papers  presented  at  the  Women  and  Education 
conference  held  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia  in  June  1986.  That  the 
book  is  a result  of  the  conference  is  indicative  of  the  commitment  of  the 
contributors  to  disseminate  their  beliefs,  values  and  research  fmdings  about 
the  femade  education  experience  to  the  widest  possible  audience.  This 
commitment  in  turn  suggests  there  is  something  new  and  exciting  that  must 
be  shared. 

We  are  not  disappointed.  The  book  claims  to  be  the  first  comprehensive 
overview  of  Canadian  scholarship  on  women  and  education.  This  claim  is 
not  unreasonable  if  we  consider  the  previous  publications  of  Veronica 
Strong-Boag,  Beth  Light,  Ruth  Pierson,  Alison  Prentice,  Susan  Mann 
Trofimenkoff,  Sylvia  VanKiric  or  Jill  Vickers  as  singular  efforts  to  redress 
specific  absences  of  Canadian  scholarship  on  Canadian  women's  history  and 
status  in  general.  In  this  book.  Light,  Pierson  and  Prentice  are  among  several 
others  who  analyze  and  criticize  women's  education  in  Canada,  past  and 
present.  Rival  publications  to  the  claim  for  first  overview  might  be 
Trofimenkoff  s Neglected  majority  (1977)  or  Canadian  issues:  Reaching 

out:  Canadian  studies,  women's  studies  and  adult  education  by  the 
Association  for  Canadian  Studies  (1984).  However,  Women  and  education 
is  unique  for  the  point  of  view  it  presents.  The  contributors  are  united  in 
insisting  on  the  importance  of  female  experience  and  the  obligation  to 
generate  changes  in  education  that  will  lead  women  to  equality  with  men. 
These  changes  include  changing  the  ways  of  thinking  about  education,  as 
well  as  its  purpose  and  content 

The  book  challenges  the  received  notions  that  education  is  equally  accessible 
to  men  and  women  and  that  it  provides  both  sexes  with  equal  opportunities. 
With  historical  evidence  and  contemporary  studies  the  contributors  map  the 
explicitly  gendered  experience  of  education.  Through  primary  school  to 
higher  education  they  trace  the  sexual  division  of  education  that  disfavors 
women.  Even  adult  education  which  purports  to  exist  to  serve  individuals' 
needs  defines  those  needs  in  terms  of  male  experience,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  higher  percentage  of  adult  students  are  women. 

The  book  does  not  stop  at  exposing  gender  inequality  in  education.  It 
suggests  what  action  iz  needed  to  rectify  it  and  defines  the  role  of  academics, 
feminist  researchers  and  feminist  activists  in  improving  women's  education  in 
Canada. 

Like  most  overviews,  the  book  risks  providing  mere  glances  at  a perplexing 
subject.  Those  glances  arc  provocative  however,  strategically  pinpointed  at 
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the  four  cruxes  of  the  matter:  women  as  mothers  and  teachers,  women’s 
access  to  knowledge,  the  curricula  and  adult  education.  Gaskell  and 
McLaren  have  collected  a mixed  bag  of  writing  on  these  four  themes.  Marta 
Danylewyz,  Beth  Light  and  Alison  Prentice  collaborated  on  a highly 
statisUcal  and  somewhat  confusing  account  of  the  sexual  division  of  labor  in 
teaching.  Roberta  Mura,  MerediUi  Kimball  and  Renee  Cloutier  as  well  as 
Jane  Gaskell  contributed  clear  pragmatic  studies  of  high  school  girls'  course 
choices.  Unfortunately,  Dorothy  Smith's  discussion  of  ideological  structures 
is  too  abstract  and  dated  (1975)  to  be  meaningful  but  it  is  tempered  by  Nancy 
Sheehan's  historical  analysis  of  women  and  educational  reform  and  Thelma 
McCormick's  timely  look  at  feminism  and  Women's  Studies  programs.  Both 
of  these  are  excellent  examples  of  articulate  writing  and  analysis.  It  is  always 
a pleasure  to  read  pertinent  and  poignant  Kathleen  Rockhill  whose 
contribution  to  the  book  brings  us  face-to-face  with  the  anomaly  of  women's 
experience — education  as  threat  and  desire. 

Each  of  these  topics  merits  a book  in  itself  and  the  editors  have  not  disguised 
their  desire  that  more  Canadian  academics  join  a national  feminist  research 
effort  to  provide  Canadians  with  a national  perspective  and  national  statement 
on  women's  education.  One  might  argue  that  this  is  unrealistic  due  to  the 
provincial  jurisdiction  of  Canadian  education.  But  federal  government  fimds 
subsidize  much  of  higher  education  and  control  many  vocational  training 
programs  in  Canada.  What  the  book  lacks  in  substance  becomes  a 
substantive  argument  for  more  large-scale  funding  of  educational  research, 
particularly  with  a feminist  focus.  As  a precedent,  the  book  sets  a 
commendable  example  of  scholarly  collaboration  toward  women’s 
educatiOiial  equality.  However,  its  numerous  printing  flaws,  typographical 
ewrs  ^d  unimaginative  cover  design  bear  witness  to  the  publishing 
difficulties  Canadian  scholars  face  and  serve  to  imdetmine  the  credibility  of 
the  scholarship.  The  editors  can  be  applauded  for  sensing  toe  urgency  to 
publish  this  "first"  but  should  be  chastised  for  their  haste  that  has  produced 
sloppy  editorial  woric 

Feminists  and  feminism  may  have  their  critics  but  the  value  of  feminist 
educational  research  is  made  clear  by  this  book.  What  is  women's 
educational  experience?  Is  Women's  Studies  a viable  academic  program? 
What  is  a sociology  for  women?  How  does  .toe  ideological  structure  of 
society  affect  women  in  ejJjjcition?  What  are  the  restraints  on  women's 
education?  Is  there  gende^iscrimination  in  our  educational  institutions? 
Finally,  who  should  read  this  book?  Anyone  who  doesn't  know  toe  answers 
to  these  questions. 


Bonnie  McEachern 
McGill  University 
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Graduate  Degrees  in  Canada— Adult  Education 
and  Cognate  Subjects 


Graduate  degrees  awarded  by  Canadian  universities  in  adult  education  and 
cognate  subjects  in  1987.  Compiled  by;  G.  Ambuiy;  M.  Blais;  B.  Brown;  M. 
Gillen;  E.  McCreary;  H.  Roberts;  G.  Selman;  A.  Thomas;  C.  Warren;  M. 
Weltoa 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 
Department  of  Educational  Administration 
Master  of  Education  Theses 

C.  H.  Humphries  The  training  needs  of  parent  educators 

(Supervisor  A.  G.  Konrad) 

A.  D.  I.  Mclnnes  Blue  quills:  A case  study  in  locally  controlled 
Indian  education 
(Supervisor  R.  G.  McIntosh) 

P.  E.  Zacharko  The  charter  of  rights  and  freedoms — ^Implications  for 

education 

(Supervisor  R.  G.  McIntosh) 


Master  of  Education  Project  Papers 


S.  Bara 

D.  A.  Fandermeulen 
J.  G.  Farrar 

M.  J.  Hoffman 
S.  A.  Shepitka 
W.  G.  Snetsinger 


Sonographer  training  in  Alberta — An  alternative 
format 

(Supervisor  C.  Montgomerie) 

Alberta  Vocational  Centre  (Grouard):  Facilities 

requirements 

(Supervisor  K.  L.  Ward) 

ainical  evaluation — ^Faculty  information  needs  at 
the  University  of  Alberta  Hospitals  School  of 
Nursing 

(Supervisor  J.  E.  Seger) 

Ev^uation  report  of  Central  Alberta  Community 
Residence  Society 
(Supervisor  A.  G.  Konrad) 

A communication  model  for  a large  private  early 
childhood  services  operation 
(Supervisor  C.  Montgomerie) 

Continuing  education  in  northern  Saskatchewan 
(Supervisor:  J.  M.  Small) 
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M.  H.  Woodwaid 

E.  J.  Wright 
A.  R.  Young 

Development/evaluation  system — An  evaluative 
study 

(Su^rvisor,  J.  E.  Seger) 

Effectiveness  of  computers  in  instruction 
(Supervisor  C,  Montgomerie) 

Improving  the  effectiveness  of  in-service  education 
(Supervisor:  D.  M.  Richards) 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  1 

J.  Faulk 

Attitudes  of  counsellors  and  policy  makers  at  Alberta 
Vocational  Centres  about  the  unemployed  and 
unemployment 

(Supervisor  J.E.  Seger) 

M.  F.  Gaffney 

The  Canadian  jobs  strategy:  Selected  outcomes  and 
political  system  characteristics  within  a recurrent 
education  context 

(Supervisor  D.  A.  MacKay) 

J.  A.  Hezekiah 

The  development  of  nursing  education  in  Trinidad 

and  Tobago:  1956-1986 
(Supervisor  J.E. Seger) 

M.  E.  McHutchion 

The  family  perspective  on  dying  at  home 
(Supervisor  D.  A.  MacKay) 

Department  of  Industrial  & Vocational  Education 

Master  of  Education  Theses 

C Kibbler 

The  adult  student  and  anxiety 
(Supervisor  A.  K.  Deane) 

Department  of  Educational  Psychology  1 

Master  of  Education  Theses  1 

L.  Block 

The  role  of  depression  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
indu^ally  injure  adults 
(Supervisor  E.  E.Fbx) 

C.  Boulter 

Body  image,  visualization,  and  personality 
(Supervisor  J.  G.  Paterson) 

R.  Bowker 

A comparison  of  work  values  across  church  groups 
(Supervisor  G.  W.  Fitzsimmons) 

H.  Campbell 

The  effect  of  short  term  intervention  procedures  by 
hearing-aid  practitioners  on  self-esteem  of  adults 
with  acquired  hearing  loss 
(Supervisor  M.  A.  Bibby) 

J.  Colbow 

Sexually  explicit  materials  and  attitudes  toward 
women 

(Supervisor:  R.  Frender) 
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C.  Crocker 

C.  Cucheran 
M.  Hoover 

D.  Johnson 
L.  Kordyban 
P.  Lyons 

L.  Meston 

C.  MuUaly 

P.  Preston 
F.Roy 
C.  Sakiyama 
N.Todd 

A.  Young 


Transitional  services  for  individuals  who  have  a 
menud  handicap:  An  Alberta  perspective 
(Supervisor  G.  M.  Kysela) 

Self  actualization  and  the  perception  of  time 
(Supervisor.  P.  C.  Sartoris) 

Suicide  and  the  self  as  process:  A self 

validation — invalidation 
(Supervisor:  G W.  Rtzsimmons) 

Student  marriage:  Self  esteem,  locus  of  control,  and 
sex-role  orientation 
(Supervisor  E.  E.  Fox) 

Battered  women's  experience  of  group  counselling: 
A phenomenological  study 
(Supervisor  J.  W.  Osborne) 

The  relationship  between  religious  orientation  and 
empathy  in  pastoral  counsellors 
(Supervisor  H.W.  angle) 

In-service  education  for  teachers  of  the  severely  and 
profoundly  handicapped 
(Supervisor  G.M.  Kysela) 

The  relationship  of  self-esteem  and  locus  of  control 
to  perception  of  stress 
(Supervisor  E.  E.Fox) 

Life  experiences  of  drug  users 
(Supervisor  J.  S.  Goldberg) 

Clyde-spiritual  implications  of  nuclear  war 
(Supervisor  J.  J.  Mitchell) 

Marital  and  role  satisfaction  of  clergy  wives 
(Supervisor  H.W.  angle) 

The  field  of  the  psyche  and  the  cultivation  of  human 
nature 

(Supervisor  J.  J.  Mitchell) 

The  effects  of  an  assertiveness  training  workshop  for 
women  on  a assertion  and  self-esteem 
(Supervisor  E. E.Fox) 


Department  of  Secondary  Education 
Master  of  Education  Theses 


L.  Jackson  Role  of  the  business  education  department  head 

(Supervisor:  S.  Ubelacker) 

B.  L.  Jacobson  Office  automation  and  secretarial  careers 

(Supervisor:  S.  Ubelacker) 

B L Jensen  Educational  change  in  revolutionary  Grenada: 

1979-1983 

(Supervisor:  K.  Jacknicke) 
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Doctor  of  Philosophy 

J.  S.  Ford  Living  with  a history  of  a heart  attack:  A human 

science  investigation 
(Supervisor.  M.  vanManen) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Master  of  Arts 
B.  Beatty 

S.  J.  Butterwick 

R.Cavanagh 
J.  M.  Lethinen 

T.  B.  Petersen 
D.  Williams 


Behavioural  effects  of  osteoporosis  health  education 
(Supemsor  W.  S.  Griffith) 

Learning  liberation:  A comparative  analysis  of 
feminist  consciousness-raising  and  Freire's 
conscientization  method 
(Supervisor  K.Rubenson) 

A citation  analysis  of  "Adult  Education  Quarterly" 
1971-1986 

(Supervisor  T.  S.  Sotk) 

Toward  an  understandirig  of  the  role  functiwis  of  the 
supervisory  conference  in  dieological  field  education 
(Supervisor  J.E.  Thornton) 

Motivational  orientation  of  immigrants 
(Supervisor  R.  W.  Boshier) 

Correlates  of  motivational  orientations  in  employer- 
funded  education 
(Supervisor  R.W.  Boshier) 


Master  of  Education 


K.  Ayres 
V.  E.  Blair 

E.  Carroll 

F.  J.  Frigon 
K.  Fukuyama 
P.  Hodgson 
B.  Hughes 


Student  teachers  and  reflective  thinking 
(Supervisor  T.  J.  Sotk) 

Learning:  The  Process  in  self-help  groups 
(Supervisor  B.D.  Pratt) 

Learning  for  social  action:  Perspective 

transfonnation  and  conscientization  contrasted  and 
analyzed 

(Supervisor  J.  E,  Thornton) 

Educational  development  in  the  work  organization: 
The  case  of  task  rotation  in  cooperatives 
(Supervisor  W.S.  Griffith) 

Historj'  of  the  organization  of  hospital-based  patient 
education  programs 
(Supervisor  T.  J.  Sork) 

Project  literacy  B.  C:  A community  approach  to 
literacy  education  in  British  Columbia 
(Supervisor  G.  Selman) 

Adult  education  and  noi^em  development 
(Supervisor  G.  Selman) 
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M.  Maichioli 

H,  Mascher 
M.  McLennan 
G.  Murphy 
D.  J.  O'Callaghan 

W.  Thomas 
J.W.Tyndale 


The  role  of  learning  style  in  a chronic  pain  treatment 
program 

(Supervisor.  D.  D.  Pratt) 

Orientations  and  options  in  ethics  for  adult  education 
(Supervisor  T,  J.  Sork) 

Educational  issues  surrounding  retail  scanners 
(Supervisor  J.E.  Thornton) 

The  use  of  computers  in  adult  education 
(Supervisor  G.  Selman) 

Development  of  self-directed  learning  skills  in 
occupational  therapy 
(Supervisor  T.  J,  Sork) 

An  analysis  of  "The  Futurist"  (1967-1987) 
(Supervisor  R.  W.  Boshier) 

The  ethical  program  planner:  An  analysis  of  ethical 
issues  arising  at  each  stage  of  the  program  planning 
process 

(Supervisor  T.  J.  Sork) 


Doctor  of  Education 


P.  Candy 


G.Qarke 


A.  I.  Hunt 


E.  Mumba 


Reframing  research  into  self-direction  in  adult 
education:  A constractivist  perspective 
(Supervisor  R.W.  Boshier) 

Breaking  with  tradition:  Role  development  in  a 
prison-based  baccalatueate  program 
(Supervisor  R.W.  Boshier) 

Mv'-aal  enlightenment  in  early  Vancouver,  1886- 
1916 

(Supervisor  R.W,  Boshier) 

Integrated  nonfonnal  education  in  Zambia 
(Supervisor  K.Rubenson) 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALGARY 


Master  of  Education  Project  Papers 

D.  Dittman  The  community  school  programme  and  further 

education  services 
(Supervisor  C.  Warren) 

L.  Rosenthal  Career  development  through  critical  reflection:  A 

continuing  professional  education  approach  for 
hospital  nurses 
(Supervisor  M.  Baskett) 

DALHOUSIE  UNIVERSITY 


Master  of  Arts 

S.  Banks  Informal  learning  in  self-help  groups:  A qualitative 
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J.  Brown-Hicks 

research  study  of  the  re-mobilization  and 
development  of  coping  competencies  in  two  stroke 
clubs 

(Supervisor  M.  R.  Welton) 

The  Adult  Learner  and  the  role  of  the  public  library: 
Present  and  future  directions  for  the  Halifax  City 
Regional  Library 
(Supervisor  D.  Myere) 

L.  Davies-MacDonald 

The  effects  of  a nutrition  education  program  on  the 
level  of  knowledge  and  attitudes  of  prenatal  women 
(Supervisor  M.R.  Welton) 

K.  F.  Desborough 

Techno-culture  shock:  Barrier  to  the  use  of 

computer  technology  in  nursing  education 
(Supervisor  D.  Myers) 

R.  Way-daik 

Older  women  entering  uriversity:  Overstressed  and 
underserved 

(Supervisor  M.R. Welton) 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

H.  Fraser-Davey 

Stress  amongst  adult  learners  and  its  implications  for 
programme  design:  A study  of  nurses 
(Supervisor  P.  Keane) 

M.  J.  Stewait 

From  provider  to  partner  A conceptual  framework: 
for  undergraduate  nursing  education  derived  from 
social  support  theories 
(Supervisor  M.R. Welton) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 

Theses 

D.  Craig 

Instructional  design  for  management  training 
necessitated  by  rapid  technological  change 
(Supervisor  E.  K.  McCreary) 

J.  Halladay 

A study  of  maternal  and  child  health  information 
sources  in  South  Sulawesi.  Indonesia 
(Supervisor  J, CM. Shute) 

E.  O’Reilly 

Contemporary  home  economics  extension  in  Nova 
Scotia:  A comparison  of  client  and  program  profiles 
(Supervisor  E.  K.  McCreary) 

K.  Rodman-Lavis 

Ontario  farm  financial  management  practices  and 
agricultural  office  contacts 
(Supervisor  D.  J.  Blackburn) 

Research  Papers  1 

F.  aose 

Consideration  for  establishing  a native  distance 
education  network  in  northern  Ontario 
(Supervisor  M.W.  Waldron) 
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P.  Duffy 


R.  Foster 
V.  Reimer 


A.  Underwood 


The  management  of  employee  performance:  An 
application  approach  for  a provincial  government 
administrative  unit 
(Supervisor  M.  W.  Waldron) 

The  cultural  constraints  to  participation:  Value 

conflicts  and  the  NGOs  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa 
(Supervisor  J.  C.  M.  Shute) 

An  analysis  of  employee  participation  in  non-fee 
educational  activities:  A study  of  the  tuition  waiver 
programme  at  the  University  of  Guelph 
(Supervisor  M.  W.  Waldron) 

The  history  of  the  Ontario  Ploughman's  Association 
(Supervisor  D.  J.  Blackburn) 


UNIVERSITE  DE  MONTREAL 

Mdmoires  de  maitrise  (M.A.) 

H.  Abran  L'influence  de  la  musique  sur  I'apprentlssage  des 

adultes 

(Directrice:  G.  Cantin) 

M.  Blache  Caract^ristiques  des  adultes  ayant  besoin  d'une 

prolongation  pour  terminer  un  cours  tdldvisd  du 
certificat  en  andrago^e 
(Directeur  A.  Thibault) 

H.  Fortin  Autonomie  et  persormes  Sg^es.  Analyse  critique 

d’une  in'ervention  k la  cooperative  d'habitation  La 
Providence  de  Quebec 
(Directeur  E.  OUivier) 

M.  Gagne,  D,  Lemay  Techniques  d'enseignement  utilisees  par  des 
fonnatrices  (1‘adultes  de  la  C.E.C.M. 

(Directrice:  G.  Cantin) 

Theses  (Ph.D.) 

D.  Boisvert  Les  comportements  d'aide  des  apprenants  en  tant  que 

membres  d'un  groupe  en  teiecorrfetence 
(Directrice:  G.  Cantin) 

M.P.  Dessaint  Avantages  et  inconvenients  des  rencontres  de  grand 

groupe  dans  des  cours  h distance 
(Directrice:  G.  Cantin) 

K.A.  Koffi  Langue  d'apprentissage  et  satisfaction  des  neo- 

alphabfetes  ivoiriens 
(Directeur:  E.  OUivier) 

M.  Sansregret  Principes  de  la  reconnaissance  des  acquis 

(Directrice:  G.  Cantin) 
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THE  ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 
Master  of  Arts 


M.  Gerritsma 

Women  aixl  worker  co-operatives 
(Supervisor.  D,  Ironside) 

C.  Klassen 

Language  and  literacy  learning:  The  adult 

immigrant's  account 
(Supervisor  J.  Farrell) 

Doctor  of  Education 

N.  Case 

An  examination  of  adaptability  and  cohesion: 
Implications  for  adult  education  with  anatomical 
m^e  transsexuals 
(Supervisor  D.  Ellis) 

M.  Hoare 

The  morale  of  faculty  in  a community  college  setting 
(Supervisor  J.  Draper) 

A.  Moola 

South  Africa:  A revolutionary  alternative  to 

apartheid  education 
(Supervisor  J.  Draper) 

R.  Nixon 

Local  participation  in  the  development  of  the 
Magdalen  Islands:  A case  study 
(Supervisor  J.  Draper) 

L.Rai 

Facilitating  the  disadvantaged  adult  in  the 
acquisition  of  basic  mathematical  concepts 
(Supervisor  D.  Ellis) 

C.Ross 

Professionals  who  quit:  Intentional  radical  career 
change  by  practising  professionals 
(Supervisor  D.  Brunda^) 

B.  Rubin 

Coping  strategies  of  middle-aged  professional 
women 

(Supervisor  L.  Davie) 

P.  Tomlinson 

A learner  centered  look  at  teaching  in  a community 
college 

(Supervisor  V.  Griffin) 

V.Tyndale 

Enabling  laity  for  ministry:  An  integral  part  of 
ministerial  preparation 
(Supervisor  D.  Ellis) 

H.  White 

Learning  from  the  experiences  of  women  as  widows 
(Supervisor:  J,  Draper) 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

J.  Cniikshank 

Value  dilemmas  in  community  development 
(Supervisor  L.  Davie) 

F.  Harris 

Content  regulation  in  Canadian  television:  A theory 
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of  political  learning  in  public  policy  and  private 
sector  relations 
(Supervisor.  A,  Thomas) 

QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY 

Master  of  Education 

B. P.Molefe  A case  study  of  clinical  supervision  with 

implications  for  supervision  of  teachers  in  Botswana 
(Supervisor.  T.L.  Russell) 

W.  E.  Pentland  A description  of  inservice  education  meetings  and 

their  functions  in  an  occupational  therapy 
department 

(Supervisor:  H.  A.  Smith) 

C.  Spafford  A case  study  of  a beginning  teacher’s  development  of 

practiced  knowledge 
(Supervisor.  T.L. Russell) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SASKATCHEWAN 


Masts:  of  Education 


D.  Collier 
J.  Gvrilliam 

E.  L.  Oliver 

D.Rae 
S.  Vizer 

R.  D.  Woodward 


Adult  attendance  centre  ptojea  (1979-84) 

(Supervisor.  R.  A.  Carlson) 

Managing  in  an  affirmative  action  environment:  An 
investment  in  equality 
(Supervisor  R.A.Schwier) 

Homesteaders:  A case  study  analysis  of  an 

interactive  videodisc 
(Supervisor  R.A.Schwier) 

Written  instructions  for  education  patients 
(Supervisor  R.  A.  Schwier) 

Revision  of  C.A.I.  program  for  nurses  "Introducing 
Computer  to  Nurses" 

(Supervisor  R.  A.  Schwier) 

Project  option 
(Supervisor:  M.  Collins) 


Master  of  Continuing  Education 

D.  Croteau  Attitudes  of  Saskatchewan  pharmacists  toward  the 

elderly 

(Supervisor  L.  F.  Proctor) 

L.  Hammond  Continuing  professional  education  activities  of 

registered  nurses  in  the  south  district  of  the  Alberta 
Association  of  Registered  Nurses,  Alberta 
(Supervisor  M.  Collins) 

G.L.  Harrison  Authoritative  anarchy:  Non-inference  as  a 

philosophy  of  volunteer  coordination  in  adult 
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education 

(Supervisor.  R.  Carlson) 

K.Strathy  Saskatchewan  women’s  institutes,  the  Rural 

Women’s  University  (191 1-86) 

(Supervisor  M.  CoUinson) 

C.  E.  Ulmer  Medical  self-help  groups  and  health  care 

practitioners:  A study  on  collaboration  from  the 
perspective  of  medical  self-help  groups 
(Supervisor  M.  CoUins) 

ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER  UNIVERSITY 


Master  of  Education 


L.  R.  Brose 
R.  Burbiidge 

CChan 

V.  M.  Chell 

L.  Compty 
R.  Freeman 

M.  Hagait) 

A.  Hemmendinger 

R.  Hennawi 
R.  R.  W.  Kinney 

J.  M.  Lechowick 

J.  E.  Lewis 


Nursing  students  as  adult  learners 
(Supervisor  M.  Gillen) 

The  effect  of  self-directed  learning  on  the 
development  of  a learner’s  cognitive  ability 
(Supervisor  J.  Dobson) 

Distance  education  as  a new  impetus  for  adult 
learning:  A study  of  the  development  of  a unique 
program  in  Hong  Kong 
(Supervisor  W.  Sinnett) 

Importance  of  using  media  in  the  skills  training  of 
adidts  in  the  workplace 
(Supervisor:  J.  Dobson) 

Listening  to  learner:  Model  and  application  for  a 
cross-cultural  adult  education  environment 
(Supervisor  J.  Dobson) 

A process  for  learning  unit  identification  and 
organization  in  competency-based  vocational 
education 

(Supervisor  W.  Sinnett) 

Development  of  a program  plaiming  approach  for 
adult  religious  education 
(Supervisor  W.  Sinnett) 

Two  models  for  using  problem-posing  and  cultural 
sharing  in  teaching  the  Hmong  English  as  a second 
language  and  first  language  literacy 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

The  role  of  coordination  in  community  development 
(Supervisor  J.  Dobson) 

Delivering  professional  continuing  education  to  rural 
Western  Canada:  A proposed  model 
(Supervisor  W.  Sinnett) 

An  interactive  approach  to  health  education: 
Postcoronary  clients  as  learners 
(Supervisor  M.  Gillen) 

Maximizing  the  effectiveness  of  4H  group  training 
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P.  G.  MacKenzie 

M.  A.  R.  Maybee 
L.  Mitchell 
J.  Reig^e 

G.  S.  Rubenstein 
R.  M.  Smith 
W.  Smith 
J.  M.  Stiles 


through  improved  facilitation  skills 
(Supervisor.  J.  Dobson) 

A study  in  the  application  of  adult  education 
evaluation  methodology  to  the  field  of  social 
services 

(Supervisor.  J.  Dobson) 

Transpersonal  learning:  The  development  of  a 

process  model 
(Supervisor.  M.  Gillen) 

I f aming  how  to  facilitate  prenatal  education  usmg  a 
humanistic  model 
(Supervisor  J.  Dobson) 

Participatory  factors  involved  in  the  process  of 
learning  for  empowerment:  Assisting  rural  viUagers 
in  the  Gambia  to  organize  and  plan  for  their  own 
development 
(Supervisor.  J.  Dobson) 

A participatory  needs  assessment  mt^el  for  health 
educators  based  on  a duldbirth  education  program 
(Supervisor  M.  Gillen) 

Rural  women  as  learners:  Providing  leisure 

education  opportunities 
(Supervisor  M.  Gillen) 

Facilitating  individualized  learning  in  adult 
education:  A learning  styles  approach 
(Supervisor  W.  Sinnett) 

The  educational  and  developmental  aspects  of  native 
broadcasting  in  Canada 
(Supervisor.  M.  Gillen) 
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GUIDEUNES  FOR  CONTRIBUTORS 


DIRECTIVES  POUR  LES 
COLLABORATRICES  ET 
COLLABORATEURS 


Types  of  articles  to  be  coivSdered  for 
publication;  Analytic  examination  of 
issues;  Reports  of  empirical  research; 
Theoretical  formulations;  Comparative 
studies;  Interpretive  reviews  of  the  literature; 
Historical  studies;  New  approaches  to 
qualitative  and  quantitative  research. 

Editorial  style:  Articles  should  confonn 
to  The  Chicago  Manual  of  Style.  Citations 
and  notes  should  be  be  numbered  in  sequence 
in  the  text,  and  the  relevant  references  be 
listed  accordingly  under  R^erence  Notes  at 
the  end  of  the  article  (see  articles  in  this 
issue). 

Length  of  articles:  Normally  articles 

should  not  exceed  30  pages  of  double  spaced 
transcript 

Number  of  copies  to  be  submitted: 

Three.  Typed  on  standard  bond  or  copy 
paper. 

Language:  Articles  will  be  published  in  the 
language  (English  or  French)  in  which  they 
are  submitted. 

Abstract:  Articles  submitted  to  the  Journal 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  abstract  of 
approximately  200  words  in  length  in  both 
English  and  French. 

The  title  page:  The  title  page  should 
contain  the  following:  title  of  the  paper;  full 
name(s)  of  the  author(s);  institutional 
afniiation(s)  and  position(s)  held  by  the 
auihor(s);  abstract;  brief  aclmowledgemcnt  of 
the  contribution  of  colleagues. 


Publication  schedule:  Twice  yearly. 


Genres  d’artide  consid^r^  pour 
publication:  £tude  analytique  de 
I>robtemes;  Rapport  dc  recherche  empirique; 
Enonciation  de  theories;  £tude  comparative; 
Commentaire  interpr6tatif  de  la  litt^rature; 
Etude  historique;  Approches  innovatriccs  aux 
recherches  qualitatives  et  quantitatives. 

Style  d’Mition:  Les  textes  doivent  6tie 

conformes  aux  normes  du  Chicago  Manual  of 
Style.  Les  citations  et  les  notes  doivent  dtre 
numeroc^  selon  leur  $6quence  et  apparaitre 
dans  cet  ordre  dans  les  r6f6rences 
bibiiographiques  qui  suivent  le  texte  (>  oir 
articles  dans  ce  num6ro). 

Longueur  de  Particle:  Normaiement  les 
articles  ne  doivent  pas  exc6der  30  pages  de 
texte  dactyk>graphi6  k double  interiigne. 

Nom  bre  de  copies  k soumettre:  Trois. 

Dactylographies  sur  papier  standard  ou 
papier  k photocopier. 

Langucs:  Les  articles  seront  publics  dans  la 
langue  ofOcielle  dans  laquelle  ils  om 
soumis,  Panglais  ou  le  franqais. 

R^um^:  Chaque  article  soumis  ^ la  revue 
doit  £tie  accompagn^  d’unr6sum6 
d’approximativement  200  mots,  cn  anglais  ct 
en  fian9ais. 

Page  titre:  La  page  litre  doit  comcnir  les 

renscignements  suivants:  Ic  litre  de  raxticle. 
le  nom  complet  de  l*auteur  ou  des  auteurs, 
Paffiliation  ct  le  postc  ddtenu  par  chacun  des 
auteurs,  le  r6sum6.  dcs  rcmercicmcnts  brefs 
aux  collogues  qui  auraiem  contribu^  au 
travail. 

Peiodicie:  Deux  fois  par  an. 


Editorial  procedure:  (1)  Wh«j  articles  are 

received,  they  are  initially  reviewed  by  the 
editors.  If  the  ardek  £aiU  to  fUl  within  the  sc^ 
and  stylistic  guidelines  of  the  Journal,  it  is 
reject^  with  an  eaplanatkMi  and  suggestion  for 
future  action  on  the  part  of  the  author.  (2)  As 
soon  as  the  refereeing  is  complete,  and  the  article 
accepted  or  recommended  alterations  completed, 
the  article  will  be  entered  into  the  **publish**  file 
on  the  computer.  At  this  point  the  article  is 
publicly  available  and  can  be  considered  to  be 
published  by  the  author,  therefore  satisfying  the 
demands  of  tenure  and  promotion  pnxedures. 

(3)  The  article  will  be  publicly  available  in  the 
following  manner  an  index  of  articles  held  in 
the  “publish**  file  will  be  circulated  to  the 
membership  at  regular  intervals.  Wc  will  utilize 
the  newsletter  as  well  as  ocher  means  for  such 
circulation.  All  subscribers  to  the  Journal  as  well 
as  members  of  CAS AE  will  be  on  that  list  Wc 
will  also  explore  means  of  inserting  the  titles  in 
existing  data  banks,  that  is  banks  in  which  they 
would  be  listed  if  they  had  appeared 
convcniwnaUy.  arul  of  informing  libraries.  Since 
not  all  libraries  will  subscribe  to  the  Journal,  the 
information  will  be  no  more  limited  than  it 
would  be  under  conventional  means  of 
circulation.  (4)  Each  author  will  receive  three 
copies  of  his  or  her  article  as  it  appears  in  the 
file.  Single  copies  will  be  made  available  on 
demand  to  any  request  at  a price  to  be 
determined.  It  is  possible  that  some  recipients  of 
the  index  will  simply  ask  for  a copy  of  all 
articles  held  in  the  file*  a request  that  can  be 
easily  responded  to.  (5)  Once  a year,  the  editor 
will  scan  the  ‘‘publish’*  file,  and  select  from 
among  the  existing  articles,  combining  them  with 
whatever  other  material  he  wishes  to  include  in  a 
single  issue. 


Submissions  address:  Dr.  Catharine  Warren. 

Faculty  of  Continuing  Education.  The  University 
of  Calgary.  2500  University  Drive  N.W., 
Calgary,  Alberta.  T2N  1N4 


La  procMurc  de  redaction:  (1)  D^leur 

rtc^tion.  les  articles  font  fobjet  d’une  r6vision 
par  Ves  r6dacteurs.  S*il  s’avfcrc  que  rartklc  nc 
correspond  pas  aux  objectifs  oo  au  style  dcs 
lignes  directrices  de  la  rddaction,  Tarticle  est 
rejetd  et  accompagn^  d’une  explication  avec  des 
suggestions  permettant  k Tauteur  de  soumettre 
d’autres  articles  ravenir.  (2)  D^  que  la 
proeddure  dc  sdleciion  est  tenninde,  ci  que 
rarticle  est  acceptd  ou  que  les  rdvisions 
proposdes  sont  termindes,  Tarticlc  est  introduii 
dans  le  fichicr  “publications**  dc  roidinatcur. 

Dds  lors  rarticle  est  disponiWe  au  public  ct  pcui 
dtre  considdrd  par  1*  auteur  comme  dtant  publid, 
satisfaisant  ainsi  aux  exigences  de  permanence  et 
dc  promotion.  (3)  L’articlc  sera  disponiblc  au 
public  de  la  fa^on  suivante:  un  catalogue  des 
articles  introduit  dans  ic  fichicr  “publications** 
circulcra  parmi  les  membres  k intervalles 
idgulicrs.  Nous  utiliscions  les  bulletins 
d*  informations  ou  autres  moyens  pour  faire . 
circulcr  ccttc  information.  Tous  les  abounds  de 
la  revue,  ainsi  que  tous  les  membres  de 
rACEEAscrontsur  ccttc  listed’envoi.  Nous 
explorerons  aussi  les  possibilitds  d’ins^rer  les 
titres  dans  d’autres  banques  de  donndes,  c‘est*k- 
dire  dans  les  banques  oti  ces  titres  auxaient  dtd 
inscrits  aux  catalogues  s'ils  avaient  dtd  pubtids 
de  fa^on  conventionnellc,  et  de  renscigner  les 
blbliothdques.  L*  information  nc  sera  pas  plus 
limiide  par  cc  mode  dc  distribution  que  par  tout 
autre  moycn  conventionnel  puisque  ce  ne  sera 
pas  toutes  les  bibliothdqucs  qui  s’abonncroni  k la 
revue.  (4)  Chaque  auteur  rcccvratrois 
excmplaires  dc  son  article  tel  qu*U  apparaSi  dans 
le  fichicr.  Des  copies  addilionncllcs  seroni 
disponibles  sur  demande  k un  prix  unitairc  k dtre 
ddtermind.  n est  lout  it  fait  possible  que  les 
destinataires  du  catalogue  demandem 
simplement  un  cxemplaire  de  tous  les  articles 
contenus  dans  Ic  fichicr,  unc  commandc  qu’il 
sera  facile  d’exdcutcr.  (5)  Une  fois  par  an,  le 
rddacteur  proedde  k une  sdlcction  parmi  les 
articles  soumis  ct  y ajoutc  tout  autre  document 
qu’il  ddsirc  publicr  dans  un  numdro  partkulicr. 

Correspondance:  Les  manuscrits  doivent 

parvenir  k Prof.  Madeleine  Blais.  Univcrsiid  de 
Montrdal,  Faculid  des  sciences  dc  rdducation, 
Section  d’andragogic.  CP.  6128,  Succ. 
Montrdal.  Quebec,  H3C  3J7. 
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CANADIAN  JOUKNAL  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 


LA  REVIEW  CANADIENNE  POUR  L*tTUDE 
DE  L'ilDUCATION  DES  ADULTES 


Editorial  Policy  . 

The  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult 
Education  is  published  by  the  Canadian 
AssociaUon  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education 
(CASAE).  The  Journal  is  commit^  to  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  derived 
disciplined  inquiry  in  the  field  of  adult  and 
continuing  educaUon.  It  is  a refereed  journal, 
subject  to  the  canons  of  review  which  deteirome 
the  quality  of  the  papers  to  be  included  for 
publication. 


Subscription  Information  , * . 

The  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adidt 
EducaUon  is  published  twice  yearly  by  the 
Canadian  Association  for  the  Study  of  iWult 
EducaUon  and  distributed  its  members.  Non- 
members  of  CASAE  may  subscribe  for  a fee  of 
$10.00  per  issue  (payable  to  OISE).  All 
subscripUon  correspondence  should  be  direct^  to: 
Dr,  D.H,  Brundage.  Department  of  Adult 
EducaUon.  OISE,  252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  M5S  1V6. 


The  support  of  the  Soci^  Sciences  and 
HumaniUes  Research  CJouncil  of  Canada  is 
acknowledged  by  CASAE. 


Polltiqae  l^torlale 

La  Revue  canadienne  pour  I’^tude  de  I’iducaUon 
des  adultes  est  la  revue  de  I’AssocUUon 
canadienne  pour  I’^tude  de  I’^ducaUon  des  adultes 
(ACEEA).  Elle  s*engage  h poursulvre  la 
diss^minaUon  des  connaisaances  provenant  de 
recherches  menses  dans  les  domaines  de 
r^ucaUon  pennanente  et  de  T6ducaUon  des 
adultes.  Pour  €tre  publics,  les  arUcles  doivent  se 
conformer  aux  critferes  de  la  r^dacUon  de  revue, 

Ils  sent  sounds  k un  comity  de  lecture, 

Abonnementa 

LAssociaUon  canadienne  pour  T^tude  de 
TdducaUon  des  adultes  publle  la  Revue 
canadienne  pour  I’^tude  de  WducaUon  dcs  adultes 
deux  fols  par  ann^e  et  la  dlstribue  k ses 
membres.  Lea  non-membrea  peuvent  a’abonner  k 
la  revue  pour  un  montant  de  $10.00  par  num^ro 
payable  k OISE.  On  doit  faire  parvenir  la 
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WOMEN’S  CHALLENGE  TO  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Angela  Miles 

Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Adult  Education 
Abstract 

This  paper  argues  that  a creative  response  to  the  presence  of 
increasing  numi’iers  of  women  in  adult  education  would 
strengthen  the  important  and  cturently  embattled  social  purpose 
tradition  in  the  field;  it  would  help  progressive  educators  realize 
more  fully  many  of  the  pedagogical  principles  they  have  developed 
and  worked  with  to  be  a potentially  powerful  resource  for 
educators  concerned  with  preserving  the  social  mission  of  adult 
education  in  a period  of  ever  more  insistent  pressure  for  a 
narrowing  professionalization. 

Resumd 

Get  article  vise  k ddmontrer  qu’une  rdponse  positive  k la  presence 
croissante  du  nombre  de  femmes  en  Education  des  adultes 
renforcerait  cette  bataiUe,  importante  et  actuelle,  men4e  pour 
maintenir  la  tradition  sociaie  du  champ  de  I’dducation  des 
adultes,  et  aiderait  les  dducatrices  et  les  dducateurs  progressistes 
k rdaliser  pleinement  plusieurs  principes  pddagogiques  avec 
lesquels  elles/ils  ont  travailld  depms  des  d^cennies.  Certains 
aspects  de  la  thdorie  et  de  la  pratique  fdministes  sont  vus  comme 
pouvant  representer  de  puissantes  ressources  pour  les  dducatrices 
et  les  6ducateurs  int^ressds  k preserver  la  mission  sociaie  de 
I’dducation  des  adultes  h une  dpoque  ou  les  pressions  pour  rdduire 
le  champ  professionnel  se  font  davantage  sentir. 


Introduction 

Women  today  present  a challenge  to  adult  education  just  by  being 
involved  in  such  large  and  increasing  numbers  as  social  conditions 
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and  the  conditions  of  our  lives  change.^  More  importantly,  women 
are  also  posing  an  intentional  challenge  to  advdt  education  as  we 
consciously  articulate  oxir  interests,  needs  and  values  in  feminism 
and  the  women’s  movement.  Women’s  challenge  understood  in 
this  way  represents  an  opportunity  as  well  as  critique  to  the 
progressive  adult  educator.  A creative  response  to  this  challenge 
would  strengthen  the  important  and  currently  embattled  social 
purpose  tradition  of  adult  education  and  help  progressive 
educators  realize  more  fully  many  of  the  pedagogical  principles 
they  have  developed  and  worked  with  over  decades. 

For  generations,  practitioners  of  popular  education  have  been 
advocating  and  attempting  to  facilitate  the  learners’  control  and 
definition  of  the  learning  process  and  educational  resources. 
However,  their  success  has  been  partial.  Despite  many 
practitioners’  desires  to  the  contraiy,  adult  educators  generally 
have  played  the  defining  role  in  the  educational  encounters  in 
which  they  have  been  involved.  The  challenge  to  adult  educators 
with  a commitment  to  empowering  the  disadvantaged  and 
contributing  to  social  change  is  to  welcome  the  opportunity 
provided  by  women’s  new  activism  and  to  participate  actively  with 
them  in  creating  new  educational  forms  that  reflect  the  emerging 
possibilities  for  a learning  partnership. 

It  is  a challenge  as  well  as  an  opporttmity  because  whatever  one’s 
commitments  and  values,  relinquishing  a controlling  role  is 
always  difficult.  Whether  or  not  this  challenge  is  met  and  a 
political/educational  alliance  develops  between  feminists  and 
progressive  adult  educators  remains  to  be  seen.  This  must  be  a 
central  question  for  both  parties;  but  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  explore  the  concrete  and  strategic  Tiows’  of  such  a 
process  or  to  offer  any  assessment  of  its  likelihood.  The  much 
more  modest  intention  here  is  simply  h)  outline  the  stren^hs 
(and  therefore  the  opportunities)  that  feminist  practice  potentially 
brings  to  education  for  social  change. 

It  has  been  obvious  to  progressive  adult  educators  for  some  time 
that  an  active  population  or  group  which  is  contesting  established 
social  relationshiips  in  an  attempt  to  take  more  control  of  their 
own  lives  and  to  influence  the  shape  of  history  is  far  more 
receptive  to  a critical  education  process  than  are  isolated 
individuals  or  inactive  groups.*  Social  movements  provide  a 
congenial  ground  for  an  educational  practice  which: 

encourages  the  spirit  of  equality  and  the  realization  of  full 

human  potential  in  an  anti-elitist  commimal  process; 
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provides  the  students  with  the  skills,  resources  and 
intellectual  tools  to  understand  and  to  confront  the 
structures  and  practices  which  perpetuate  inequality; 

integrates  vocational  training,  personal 
enlightenment/empowerment,  and  social  action; 

challenges  the  separation  between  the  world  of  knowledge 
production  and  daily  life; 

refuses  the  artificial  divisions  of  subject  matter  by  discipline 
in  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  real  world  problems; 

and  breaks  down  the  monopoly  on  knowledge  by  recognizing 
the  learners  as  knowledge  creators. 

Historically  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  adult  educators  have  played 
important  roles  in  movements  for  social  justice  and  reform. 
Examples  include;  the  initiators  and  shapers  of  the  Antigonish 
Movement;  the  educational  arm  of  trade  unions;  co-operative, 
farmers’  and  other  similar  movements;  educational  resources  for 
community  struggles;  and  the  black  movement.® 

Educators  have  taken  their  skills  and  resources  to  strugghng 
communities  of  Third  World  peasants,  workers,  farmers, 
fisherman,  blacks,  native  and  poor  people.  Educators  have  tried 
in  these  struggles  to  listen  to  and  to  learn  from  the  people,  to 
recognize  the  people’s  needs  and  wisdom  and  to  create  a learning 
process  which  serves  those  needs  as  it  empowers  the  people 
individually  and  collectively:  that  is,  they  have  tried  to  encourage 
an  educational  process  rooted  firmly  in  social  commitment  and 
action.  The  women’s  movement  is  obviously  not  alone  in 
providing  a context  for  such  an  educational  practice;  but  the 
challenge  and  opportunity  it  poses  for  "the  field"  and  for  adult 
educators  is  in  some  ways  unique.  There  are  a number  of 
reasons  why  this  is  so. 

The  Unique  Nature  of  Women  and  Its  Implications 

The  group  "women"  is  not  clearly  located  in  any  single  place  to 
which  educators  can  travel,  such  as  a peasant  village  or  native, 
black,  working  class  or  rural  community.  Many  adult  educators 
are  themselves  members  of  the  group  "women".  ''Vhen  they  teach 
women  as  women'*  they  are  teaching  members  of  their  own  group 
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with  a potentially  closer  relationship  to  the  learners  than  is 
generally  possible  for  educators/organizers/facilitators. 

In  modern  urban  contexts  women  are  not  a homogeneous  group 
who  are  scattered  throughout  society  with  no  single  social  location 
and  no  clearly  defined  space  of  their  own.  Until  recently,  they 
have  been  invisible  as  a social  category.  In  more  traditional 
societies  women  remain  a clearly  recognized  group  but  one  often 
ignored  or  presumed  to  be  insignificant  in  social  terms. 
Therefore,  in  both  contexts,  the  mere  claiming/recognition  of  group 
membership  and  sijjnificance  by  educators  and  learners  together 
is  itself  deeply  political  and  transforms  the  potential  relationship 
between  the  two  in  ways  that  have  yet  to  be  fully  explored. 

Educational  theory  and  theories  of  knowledge  and  learning  are 
central  to  the  women’s  movement  and  to  feminists  in  ways  that 
are  not  true  of  other  social  movements.  For  feminists,  personal 
change  and  growth  are  not  the  guaranteed  bi-products  of  struggle 
that  many  Marxists  and  otiier  radicals  have  tended  to  presiime. 
Feminists,  instead,  consciously  structure  their  practice  to 
maximize  personal  transformation  as  both  means  and  end  of  a 
struggle  which  explicitly  refuses  the  sepeiration  of  process  and 
product.  The  depth  and  centrality  of  this  integration  of  the 
personal  and  political,  individual  and  collective,  emotional  and 
rational  is  unique  to  feminism  and  distinguishes  it  even  from 
Freirian  and  other  popular  education  traditions  which  pay 
particular  attention  to  personal  change. 

The  Development  of  New  Epistemologies  and  Practices 

Women’s  intentional  healing  of  themselves  and  simultaneous 
affirmation  of  their  own  value  and  strength  is  essential  to  their 
development  of  an  alternative  system  of  values  and  vision  in  a 
patriarchy  which  denigrates  and  trivializes  women  and  leaves 
them  and  their  work  and  worth  invisible.  The  renaming  of  the 
world  so  that  women  become  visible  and  valuable  to  themselves 
and  each  other  is  necessarily  an  active  and  collective  process. 
The  conscious  reflection  on  women’s  experience  and  practice  in 
the  ^vorld,  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  this  process,  is  leading  to 
nothing  less  than  a re-examination  of  the  very  structures  of 
knowledge  and  the  development  of  new  epistemologies.® 

Movement  activists/participants  are  developing  new  and  exciting 
forms  of  educational  practice  by  and  for  women  which  facilitate 
this  process  of  collective  rediscovery/renaming  of  the  world  and 
the  self.®  These  include:  consciousness-raising  groups^  kitchen 
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table  meetings;  support  groups  for  women  with  shared  situations 
and  needs;®  public  panels  of  women  "experts"  who  are  recognized 
by  virtue  of  their  experience  rather  than  any  paper  or 
professional  qualifications;  cross  country  caravans  and  buses; 
action  research;  theatre  performances;  conferences;  public  forums; 
and  as  well,  new  modes  of  practice  in  the  classroom  in  the  widely 
varied  credit  and  non-credit  comses  provided  for  diverse  groups  of 
women.® 

The  new  knowledge  emerging  from  movement  activity  and  the 
self-organization/self-education  of  women  provides  important 
opportunities  and  poses  important  challenges  for  adult  educators. 
T^e  challenge  is  aU  the  more  insistent  because,  unlike  most  other 
constituencies  of  social  purpose  adult  education,  women  are 
bringing  their  concerns  to  adult  educators  in  their  own  space. 
They  are  challenging  adult  educators  to  counter  women’s 
invisibility,  to  recognize  a gendered  world  and  gendered  subjects, 
and  to  refuse  the  deficiency  model  of  women;“  furthermore,  they 
are  challenging  adult  educators  to  question  established  definitions 
affecting  not  only  women,  the  world  and  humanity  but  such 
central  concepts  as  work  and  leisure,  progress,  development, 
politics,  the  personal  and  the  natural. 

Adult  educators  are  challenged,  too,  by  a feminist  practice  which, 
at  its  best,  has  been  able  to  realize  the  principles  of  progressive 
and  critical  education  more  fully  than  has  been  possible  before 
even  in  social  movement  contexts.”  Feminists,  for  instance,  open 
the  education  and  social  justice  mandate  to  half  of  the  population 
which,  up  imtil  now,  largely  has  been  excluded  or  restricted  to  a 
subordinate  role.  !n  doing  so,  they  increase  access  enormously  to 
a genuinely  affirmative  education.  They  also  broaden  and 
transform  the  critical  agenda  and  the  field  of  critical  enquiry  and 
education,  throwing  everything  into  question,  including  all  that 
has  been  presumed  natural  and  inevitable. 

The  notion  that  the  ‘personal  is  political,’  and  the  recognition  that 
naming  and  reflecting  on  experience  is  the  key  to  xinderstanding, 
brings  politics,  education  and  daily  life  convincingly  together.  It 
demystifies  theory  without  denying  it  as  an  essential  aspect  of  a 
collective  practice  by  and  for  women  themselves.*®  And  it 
connects  theory  and  education  firmly  with  practice.  The  following 
quotation  clearly  illustrates  the  explicit  integration  of  theory  and 
practice,  learning  emd  action  in  the  consciousness-raising  (C.R.) 
process: 
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C.R.  is  our  term  for  the  process  by  which  women  begin  to 
discover  ourselves  against  the  effects  of  male  supremacy  on 
us.  It  happens  when  we  describe  and  share  our  individual 
problems  so  that  we  can  understand  the  xiniversality  of  our 
oppression  and  anal5^e  its  social  roots.  It  is  learning  to 
take  pride  and  delight  in  our  femaleness,  rejecting  the  need 
to  follow  the  feminine  mystique  or  to  copy  men  as  our 
models;  it  is  learning  to  trust  and  love  each  other  as  sisters, 
not  competitors  for  male  approval.  It  is  deciding  and  re- 
deciding each  day,  individu^ly  and  together,  that  we  will 
take  control  of  our  lives,  create  and  support  each  other  in 
alternative  ways  of  living,  and  struggle  together  for  the 
liberation  of  all  women.'® 

Jane  Thompson  points  out  that  education  and  action  are 
inseparable  in  feminist  classroom  learning  as  well: 

The  learning  experience  within  the  women’s  movement  has 
never  been  a purely  intellectual  or  educational  affair,  but 
directly  related  to  personal  and  collective  growth, 
development  and  change,  and  to  a whole  range  of  campaigns 
and  political  activities  concerned  to  challenge  and  alter 
women’s  subordinate  position  in  society.  That  same  link 
between  action,  continually  developed  and  interpreted 
through  interaction  with  theory,  and  described  by  Paulo 
Freire  as  a kind  of  personal  praxis,  also  serves  as  a model 
for  feminist  studies.  It  is  inconceivable  to  imagine  courses 
which  value  women’s  personal  experience,  which  develop  an 
alternative  version  of  women’s  lives  to  one  which  legitimises 
their  oppression,  and  which  encourage  women  to  stop 
denying  their  own  interests  in  the  service  of  patriarchy,  as 
courses  bound  by  the  usual  liberal  reluctance  to  be  ‘where 
the  action  is’  when  students  decide  to  take  their  learning 
out  of  the  classroom  and  into  the  home,  the  picket  line  or 
the  political  arena. 

This  articulation  of  a political  grovmd  for  education  has  enabled 
feminists  around  the  world  to  share  experience  and  insights 
across  wide  divisions  of  culture,  race,  wealth  and  social  system;  it 
also  has  allowed  us  to  develop  our  understanding  and  practice 
together  through  international  links  and  networks  that  reflect 
genuinely  equal,  reciprocal  and  supportive  relationships  among 
Third  and  First  World  groups.'®  This  is  a unique  achievement 
which  represents  an  enviable  alternative  to  the  much  more 
common  paternalistic  or  charitable  mode  of  education/training 
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relationship  that  seems  inescapable  in  other  contexts  even  for  the 
most  progressive  educators. 

The  Challenge  for  Adult  Education 

The  most  direct  and  difiQcult  challenge  posed  for  adult  educators 
(both  male  and  female)  by  the  new  knowledge  and  new  practice  of 
feminism  and  the  women’s  movement  is  the  possibility 
(requirement)  it  represents  for  achieving  the  genuinely  reciprocal 
learning  relationship  between  educators  and  leamer/activists  that 
has  long  been  a goal  of  progressive  educators.  Effective  social 
purpose  education  with  women  today  requires  that  adult 
educators  learn  from  the  new  insights  and  analyses  of  the 
women’s  movement.  This  exciting  prospect  opens  the  way  for  a 
much  fuller  and  more  genuinely  equal  and  mutual  learning 
experience  for  teacher  emd  student  than  is  possible  for  middle 
class  urban  teachers  of  peasants  or  intellectual  teachers  of 
workers.^® 


However,  realizing  the  potential  for  a true  partnership  of  learning 
necessarily  will  involve  adult  educators  in  some  hard  self- 
questioning. The  alternatives  that  feminists  are  developing  throw 
into  question  many  established  ways  of  teaching  and  learning,  the 
content  of  much  of  that  learning  can  be  questioned  as  well  as  the 
role  that  even  much  social  purpose  education/training  has  played 
in  serving  rather  than  contesting  structures  that  limit  our  lives. 
Michel  Jean  notes: 

It  has  not  been  enough  to  open  up  the  trades  and 
professions  to  v/omen  in  order  to  desex  these  fields  of 
activity  and  learning.  Little  by  little  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  the  entire  educational  and  social  structure  has  to  be 
reviewed,  in  addition  to  the  means  by  which  knowledge  is 
acquired.** 


The  following  p»em  which  appeared  on  a women’s  poster  from 
Papua,  New  Guinea,  is  just  one  example  of  the  kind  of  challenge 
being  posed  to  women  all  over  the  world  and,  through  them,  to 
the  adult  educators  who  are  concerned  to  listen: 

Determining  New  Directions  for  Women’s  Education 

V/omen 

Don’t  let  the  changing  times 
the  chrmging  technology 
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mean  changing  hands 

Don’t  lose  your  ground  in  the  game 

they  call  "development" 

Dare  to  demand  education  that  is  real 
employment  that  has  rewards 
engagement  in  life  • 
effective  voices  in  the  future 

Take  hold  of  what  you  have 
of  what  you  know  and  do  already 
keep  it 
caress  it 
cultivate  it 

Call  improvements  to  your  comer 
Put  progress  in  your  part 

Capture  innovations  and  invent 

Crush  ways  of  learning 
and  strategies  of  work 
which  cut  your  option? 

Beware  the  tricks  of  "training  for  women" 

special  projects 

deception  education 

token  extension 

illusive  equality 

that  starts  and  ends  at  home... 

as  housewives 

"having  little  or  no  opportunity 

to  actively  engage 

enthusiastically  participate 

in  all  forms  of  social  and  economic  life" 

Don’t  be  trained,  taught,  educated... 

to  occupy  yourself  with  trivia 

the  "toy"  development 

of  household  trappings 

and  the  things  they  call  "women’s  work" 

yet  ridicule  and  dismiss  in  the  analysis  of  "real"  work 

of  man-hours 

and  man-made  definitions  of  development 

Be  cautioned  against  contrivances 
(in  the  hand  craft,  needle  craft... 
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mothercraft,  childcraft) 
claiming  to  refine  your  competence 
crown  your  role  while  actuily 
crippling  your  potential 

Go  forward 
not  backward 
Be  bold 
not  building 
Seize  time 

Seize  training  opportunities 

Teach  yourselves 

and  set  your  own  horizons 

Take  note 
Take  care 
Take  Courage 
Take  hold  firmly 
of  tools 

and  technology 

Take  part  fiercely  in  the  future 
Take  stock  of  changing  times 
and  take  on  a stake  in  training 

Be  all  that  you  can 
and  all  that  you  want 
A decade  that  you  want 
our  decade  has  begun.*® 


The  field  of  Adult  Education  is  not  alone  in  being  challenged  by 
women’s  developing  organization  and  consciousness.  Churches, 
trade  unions,  social  agencies,  political  parties,  governments,  the 
professions  and  the  media  are  all  facing  pressiu’e.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  little  sign,  yet,  that  the  long  history  of  concern  for  social 
justice  and  the  commitment  to  work  towards  its  realization 
represented  by  the  social  pxupose  tradition  in  education  has  made 
the  field  any  more  responsive  to  women’s  challenge  than  have 
been  these  other  institutions.  A study  conducted  in  1977  by  the 
Canadian  Congress  for  Learning  Opportunities  for  Women 
(CCLOW)  found  that: 

Nothing  has  changed.  In  spite  of  years  of  active  concern  for 
women’s  equedity,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  efforts  of 
thousands  of  women  educators  (and  some  male  educators)  in 
this  country  concerned  about  the  status  of  women  in 
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continuing  education,  and  in  spite  of  the  proliferation  of 
really  excellent  educational  programmes  for  women... 
speaking  globally,  nothing  has  changed.*® 

A 1988  report,  prepared  for  the  same  organization  eleven  years 
later,  found  that  this  state  of  affairs  still  persists.*'  A study 
undertaken  in  1986  for  the  Social  Science  Federation  of  Canada 
reported  that  women’s  influence  in  each  academic  discipline 
varied  proportionately  with  their  numbers.  The  more  women 
there  are  in  a field  the  larger  the  role  they  play.  The  single 
exception  to  this  general  rule  was  the  field  of  education  where 
women’s  influence  is  much  less  than  would  be  expected  given 
their  relatively  large  numbers.**  A recent  survey  of  Canadian 
academic  journals  found  that  The  Canadian  Journal  of  Education 
in  the  1980’s  published  fewer  articles  on  women  then  the  leading 
journals  in  other  fields  such  a'J  history,  sociology  and  psychology, 
disciphnes  which  have  relatively  fewer  women.*® 

Women’s  access  to  adult  education  continues  to  be  limited  by  a 
number  of  factors:  low  personal  incomes;  lack  of  decision-maldng 
power  over  family  income;  low  employer  support  for  their 
training;**  poor  provision  of  child  care  and  public  transportation; 
lack  of  recognition  for  the  knowledge  and  skills  women  acquire  in 
their  unpaid  family  and  volunteer  work;  and  timetabling  of 
classes  which  takes  no  account  of  the  domestic  demands  on 
women  and  the  particular  structure  of  their  working  day. 


Adult  education  courses  and  curriculum  continue  to  make 
‘ungendered’  assumptions  which  ignore  women,  devalue  their 
activities,  and  remain  impervious  to  women’s  different  learning 
styles.*®  Guidance  counsellors  continue  to  push  women  toward 
the  low  pay/low  status  areas  in  which  traditionally  they  have 
been  employed.*®  Women  are  under-represented  in  vocationally 
related  training  courses  and  are  still  heavily  concentrated  in 
traditional  areas.**  The  few  programmes  which  cater  to  women’s 
particular  educational  needs  tend  to  be  ghettoized  and  to  lack 
secure  institutional  support.  The  administration  and  teaching  of 
adult  education  remains  largely  in  the  hands  of  men.*® 

Conclusions 

It  is  importeint  for  progressive  adult  educators  to  work  toward 
expanding  women’s  (and  all  people’s)  access  to  all  forms  of 
training  by  reducing  the  economic  and  social  barriers  to  formal 
education,  developing  effective  means  of  outreach,  and  finding 
ways  in  which  to  participate  and  to  contribute  to  community 
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organizing  and  populeir  education  programmes  --  to  go  where 
women  (the  people)  are. 

But  for  the  social  change  tradition  of  adult  education  to  gain  real 
strength  from  feminism,  adult  educators  also  will  have  to  join 
feminists  in  working  toward  the  very  transformation  of  knowledge 
through  the  incorporation  of  the  female  point  of  view  and 
experience;  undertaking,  on  the  basis  of  this  transformation,  a 
radical  rethinking  of  curriculum,  coxu'se  content,  and  teaching  and 
evaluation  methods  to  ensure  a feminist  dimension  in  all 
education  as  well  as  altering  the  power  structxires  in  education.^ 

This  is  a tall  order  and  there  are  significant  forces  of  resistance 
within  the  field  which,  as  we  have  seen,  have  so  far  prevailed. 
But  for  those  educators  concerned  to  strengthen  the  social 
purpose/social  mission  of  adult  education  and  to  preserve  the 
pluralism  of  the  field  in  a period  of  ever  more  insistent  pressure 
for  a narrowing  professionalization,^®  the  women’s  movement  can 
be  a powerful  ally,  and  the  counter  pressure  of  feruinists  an 
important  resource.®*  In  fact,  it  may  be  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  without  the  active  and  conscious  constituency  represented  by 
women,  the  cause  of  social  purpose  education  may  be  all  but  lost. 

The  analyses,  insights  and  suggestions  of  feminists  offer  strong 
support,  too,  for  those  educators  concerned  to  ensure  that  the 
increasingly  important,  and  necessarily  broad  and  creative  role  of 
adult  education  in  post-industrial  society  is  recognized,  consciously 
planned,  facilitated,  and  adequately  financed.  Feminist  analyses 
of  the  increasingly  global  economy,  the  inadequacy  of  current 
concepts  of  development,  the  impact  of  new  technologies  on  work 
and  on  the  role  of  labour  and  information  in  production,  the 
shifting  relations  of  production  and  reproduction  (including 
education)  activities,  manufacturing  and  services,  and  the  state 
and  the  family  or  private  life,  are  all  contributing  to  the  growing 
awareness  that  we  are  witnessing  the  emergence  of  a post- 
industrial socio-economic  order:  one  with  very  different 

organizing  principles  than  industrialism  in  which  education, 
information  and  human  resources  are  centra...®® 

The  demands  of  women  for  educational  access,  flexibility,  and 
support  highlight  essential  areas  of  change  if  adult  education  is  to 
grow  to  play  the  role  it  must  in  this  period.  They  strengthen  the 
case  for  the  abandonment  of  the  rigid  timetabling  and  cost- 
recovery  basis  of  adult  education  provision.  Together,  such  designs 
restrict  educational  opportunities  to  those  with  considerable 
previous  education  and  substantial  financial  and  psychological 
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resources.  Consequently,  the  structural  changes  necessary  to  build 
the  new  relationship  between  work,  leisure  and  education 
required  in  a post-industrial  economy  are  inhibited. 

The  particular  characteristics  of  women  as  learners,"  if  they  are 
taken  seriously  cam  also  make  a potentially  large  contribution  to 
the  new  kind  of  education  required  today.  Women’s  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  their  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  for  access  to 
education  and  to  luidertake  important  life  changes  as  a result  is 
exemplary.  Research  has  shown  that  women  have  a preference 
for,  and  an  ability  to  initiate  and  participate  in,  the  kind  of  co- 
operative inter-active,  non-hierarchial  and  personally  empowering 
education  process  most  appropriate  to  develop  the  active  and 
flexible  response  to  the  world  that  is  increasingly  important  for 
people  today.®^  And  women  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
human  and  social  application  of  knowledge;  they  prefer  education 
which  is  socially  relevant."  This  is,  again,  the  kind  of  education 
required  to  meet  the  challenges  we  fhce  today. 

Education  alone  cannot,  of  course,  ensure  an  adequate  and 
humanity  affirming  response  to  the  pressures  and  potentials  for 
social  change  that  we  are  facing  in  this  period.  But  the 
challenges  posed  by  women  indicate  the  necessary  direction  of 
movement  if  the  field  of  adult  education  is  to  retain  its  social 
purpose  tradition  and  with  it,  its  relevance  and  its  ability  to 
contribute  to  the  development  of  new  ways  of  being,  and  a new 
social  order  in  which  the  enormously  powerful  new  productive 
forces  are  used  to  enhance  our  lives  and  our  freedom,  rather  than 
to  restrict  them.  This  is  the  historical  challenge  and  potential 
that  women  represent  for  adult  education. 
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16.  In  a respectful  popular  educational  process  a lot  of  mutual  learning  does  go 
on  between  those  with  more  and  less  formal  education  and  higher  and  lower 
social  status;  but  the  kind  of  deep,  conscious,  qualitative  challenge  that  feminism 
explicitly  makes  to  established  analyses  and  world  view  and  to  the  presumptions 
of  educators  is  unique. 

17,  Thompson,  J,  calls  for  "a  radical  redefinition  of  subject  matter,  different 

lines  of  enquiry  and  new  ways  of  learning."  In  Learning  liberation,  p.  Ill; 
and,  Cebatorev,  N.,  "Women  s action  in  the  third  world:  Is  popular  education 

enough?"  In  Worldscape,  2(1).  Spring  1988. 

18^.  From  a keynote  speech  to  the  Canadian  Research  Institute  for  the 
Advancement  of  Women,  published  as  "Creating  and  communication  knowledge 
from  a feminist  perspective:  The  risks  and  challenges  for  women."  In 
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Knowledge  reconsidered.  Michel  Jean  was  head  of  ^e  “Commission  d’etudesur 
la  formation  des  adultes  in  Quebec"  whose  influential  report  appeared  m 1982. 

19  Reprinted  in  the  introduction  of  the  module  How  do  we  liberate  oupelves, 
.ndeSSing  our  opprr.riorr.  urorkirp  tor  o^oi^tion.  1987.  Jh.  Ph,  jppmes: 
The.  Centre  for  Women’s  Resources;  and,  also  m Voices  rising:  A bulletin  about 
wcmen  and  popular  education.  April/May  1988. 

‘■/Q  Willis.  J.,  coordinator  CCLOW.  Learning  oppoHunities  for  women.  1977. 
Report  on  a survey  conducted  under  contract  to  the  Womens  Programme, 
Secretary  of  Sta'.:e. 

21.  Women’s  education  and  training  in  Canada,  prepared  by  Susan  Wismer  for 
the  Canadian  Congress  for  Learning  Opportunities  for  Women.  1988. 

22.  Sex  bias  in  research:  Current  awareness  and  straUgies  to  eliminate 
within  Canadian  social  science.  1986.  Report  of  The  Task  Force  on  the 
Elimination  of  Sexist  Bias  in  Research.  Linda  Chnstiansen-Ruffman,  Chai 
the  Social  Science  Federation  of  Canada.  Ottawa. 

23  Maciejko,  B.,  mimeo.  "Feminism  and  Canadian  academic  journals:  A 

sample  suiwey."  1987.  Vancouver:  Department  of  Social  and  Educational 

Studies. 

24.  A higher  proportion  of  men  than  women  in  adult  education  receive  support 
from  their  employers,  Women’s  participation  in  adult  training  in  Conuao  and 
British  ColumL:  A profile.  March  1988.  Report  to  the  Ministry 
Education  and  Training.  Province  of  British  Columbia.  Prepared  by  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Adult  Education. 

25.  For  recent  influential  research  on  women’s  ways  of  learning  and  knowing 

see:  Women’s  ways  of  knowing:  The  development  of  self,  voice,  and  views. 

1986.  Belenky,  M.F.,  et  al.  Basic  Books. 

26.  Who  turns  the  Wheel?  Part  5.  1981.  Science  Council  of  Canada. 

27  Women  in  1980-81  made  up  only  31%  of  those  enroled  in  Canada  Manpower 
Training  Programs.  They  made  up  93%  of  those  receiving  training  in  clerical 
occupatfons,  for  instance,  while  they  received  only  1.3%  of 
consrtuction  trades.  From  the  adult’s  point  of  view.  1982.  Canadian 
Association  for  Adult  Education,  p.  13. 

28.  See  an  unpublished  study  by  Thomas  Guinsberg  and  Jacequelyn  Wdf, 
conducted  for  the  Canadian  Association  of  University  Continuing  Education  and 
reported  at  the  1988  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Association;  also  Adutt 
education  studies  in  Canada  ■ 1984.  Report  of  f 

Keane  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Association  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education, 
specifically  "Faculty  listing"  and  "Liaison  persons.” 

29  If  the  knowledge  base  and  power  relations  of  education  are  not  transformed 
aLome^s  access  is  enhanced,  Z involvement  of  increasing  numbe^  of  women 

and  feminists  in  the  field,  as  students  and  teaches,  ^tio^  as  a 

co-opt  the  women’s  movement  than  to  strengthen  adult  education  as  a 
movement.  The  impact  of  adult  education  and  feminism  is  mutual,  and 
institutional  adult  education  is  a danger  as  well  as  a resource  to  any  social 
movement. 
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Hayden  Roberts  recognized  this  danger  in  his  article  "The  Socio-Politics  of 
adult  education  in  Canada’  when  he  noted  what  he  calls  "counter  cultural" 
education,  (education  that  seeks  alternative  socio-political  philosophies,  or 
ideologies  or... paradigms... and  is  willing  to  question  the  most  fundamental 
values,  purposes,  and  objectives  of  any  system)  that:  "Practically  none  of  this 

kind  of  education  is  being  offered  by  the  adult  education  arms  of  the  formal 
educational  institutions.  But  a fair  amoimt  of  it  is  going  on  in  church  groups, 
cross-cultural  learner  centres,  energy  and  ecology  groups,  holistic  health  groups, 
futurist  groups."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  "as  an  adult  educationist  interested  in 
social  change,  1 am  interested  in  this  movement.  But  even  as  an  adult 
educationist,  I hope  we  don’t  get  our  hands  on  it,  and  co-opt  and  formalize  it." 
Canadian  issues,  special  issue:  Reaching  out:  Canadian  studies,  women's 

studies  and  adult  education.  1984.  6:117-118. 

30.  Gordon  Selman  has  traced  the  social  movement  roots  and  increasing 

professionalization  of  Adult  Education  as  a field  in  Canada  in  a number  of 
articles:  "The  adult  educator:  change  agent  or  program  technician."  In 

Canadian  journal  of  university  continuing  education,  11  (2).  1985;  and  with  J. 

Kulich,  "Between  social  movement  and  profession  - a historical  perspective  on 
Canadian  adult  education."  In  Studies  in  adult  education,  11  (2).  1980. 

31.  Assonations  of  women  and  feminist  educators  are  key  potential  allies  for 
those  concerned  to  protect  and  enhance  the  aspect  of  adult  education  which 
presumes  to  have  something  to  say  about  social  justice  and  social  change.  The 
commitment  of  even  mainstream  women’s  educational  groups  to  social  purpose 
and  social  mission  education  is  absolutely  clear  and  unapologetic.  The  following 
examples  of  policy  and  purpose  statements  leave  no  doubt  of  this: 

(1)  Excerpt  from  the  Mission  Statement  of  the  Canadian  Congress 
of  Learning  Opportunities  for  Women: 

The  Canadian  Congress  for  Learning  Opportunities  for  Women 
(CCLOW)  recognizes  that  most  women  in  Canada  live  in  a society  where 
systemic  discrimination,  especially  against  women,  prevails.  Women  are 
poorei  than  men,  and  have  access  to  significantly  fewer  educational, 
training  and  job  options  than  do  men.  As  well  as  being  economically 
disadvantaged,  women  lack  adequate  support  services  necessary  for  them 
to  have  access  to  the  full  range  of  learning  opportunities  available  to  men. 
CCLOW  addresses  the  causes  of  these  inequities  and  makes 
recommendations  for  their  redress. 

We  strive  for  the  empowerment  of  women  on  the  personal,  social 
and  political  levels  of  our  lives. 

(2)  Excerpt,  The  Canadian  Research  Institute  for  the 
Advancement  of  Women: 

PURPOSE 

CRIAW’s  purpose  is  to  encourage  and  coordinate  and  disseminate 
research  into  women’s  experience  and  to  ensure  an  equal  place  for  women 
and  women’s  experience  in  the  body  of  knowledge  and  research  about 
Canada,  its  people,  culture,  economy  and  politics.  The  Institute  also 
encourages  the  participation  of  women  in  all  facets  of  the  research 
process. 

OBJECTIVES 

♦ To  promote  the  advancement  of  women  through  feminist  and 
women-centred  research 

♦ To  encourage  and  facilitate  communication  and  information 
exchange  among  academic  women,  community  workers  and  activists, 
women’s  groups,  and  concerned  individuals 

♦ To  disseminate  results  through  publications... 
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* To  sponsor  and  assist,  research  of  intere: 

Canada.  . > 

(3)  Excerpts  from  the  Constitution  of  v 'al  Womens 

Studies  Association  (USA): 

Women’s  Studies  owes  its  existence  to  th  ,ement  for  the 
liberation  of  women;  the  feminist  movement  existj  . iuse  women  are 
oppressed.  Women’s  Studies,  as  diverse  as  its  components  are,  has  at  ite 
best  shared  a vision  of  a world  free  from  sexism  and  racism...T^e 
development  of  Women’s  Studies  in  the  past  decade,  the  remarkable 
proliferation  of  programs  that  necessitated  this  Association,  is  a history  w 
creative  struggle  to  evolve  knowledge,  theory,  pedagogy,  and 
organizational  models  appropriate  to  that  vision. 

Women's  Studies  is  the  educational  strategy  of  a breakthrough  m 
consciousness  and  knowledge.  The  uniqueness  of  Womens  Studies  has 
been  and  remains  its  refusal  to  accept  the  sterile  divisions  between 
academy  and  community,  between  the  growth  of  the  mind  and  the  health 
of  the  body,  between  intellect  and  passion,  between  the  individual  and 
society. 

Women's  Studies  is  equipping  women  not  only  to  enter  society  as 
whole  and  productive  human  beings,  but  to  transform  the  world  to  one 
that  will  be  free  of  all  oppression. 

32.  I examine  the  impact  of  post-industrial  changes  on  women  and  the 

important  role  that  feminist  analysis  and  the  women's  movement  can  be 
expected  to  play  in  the  shaping  of  a creative  progressive  res^nse  to  the 
pressures  and  potential  of  this  period  in  an  unpublish^  paper:  The  changing 

relation  of  production  and  reproduction  in  post-industrial  society:  A class  and 

gender  analysis.  “ 

33.  Women's  ways  of  knowing. 

34.  lbid.\  Baker  Miller,  J.  Toward  a new  psychology  of  women.  1976.  Beacon 
Press. 

36.  Franklin,  U.  mil  women  change  technology  or  will  technology  change 
women?  March  1986.  Canadian  Research  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Women. 
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L’INTERVENTION  EDUCATIVE  DANS  LE 
DEVELOPPEMENT  DE  LA  CONSCIENCE 

Merardo  Arriola-Socol 
University  Laval 

Resume 

Dans  le  cadre  d’une  recherche-intervention  dont  la  philosophie  de 
P.  Freire,  W.  Smith  et  J.  Bailey  est  la  toile  de  fond,  I’auteur 
ytudie  le  processus  de  ddveloppement  de  la  conscience  d’un  groupe 
de  "femmes  seules"  du  comt4  de  Lotbiniyre  Qudbec  et  lvalue  les 
effets  de  I’intervention  Educative  sin*  le  d^veloppement  de  la 
conscience  des  participants.  Parmi  les  yidments  abord^s  dans 
cette  recherche  plus  vaste,  I’auteur,  dans  cet  article,  choisit  de  se 
pencher  plus  prycisyment  sur  le  programme  d’intervention  et  ses 
effets  sur  le  dyveloppement  de  la  conscience. 

Abstract 

Through  a participatory  research,  having  as  its  background  the 
philosophy  of  P.  Freire,  W.  Smith  and  J.  Bailey,  the  author 
studies  the  process  of  consciousness  raising  among  a group  of 
women  living  on  their  own,  in  the  county  of  Lotbinihre  (Quybec); 
he  also  evaluates  the  effects  of  the  educative  intervention  on  the 
development  of  their  consciousness.  In  this  article,  the  author 
chooses  to  focus  on  one  aspect  of  that  research:  the  educative 

programme  and  its  effects  on  the  raising  of  consciousness. 


L’intervention  educative  dans  le  dyveloppement  de  la 
conscience 

Les  interventions  yducatives  inspiryes  de  la  mythode  psychosociale 
de  ryducateur  brysilien  Paulo  Freire  ne  cessent  de  croitre,  mais 
les  recherches  sur  le  processus  de  dyveloppement  de  la  conscience 
ainsi  que  sur  I’impact  de  ces  interventions  sur  la  conscience  sont 
encore  rares. 

Pour  ces  raisons,  nous  nous  sommes  proposy  dans  le  cadre  de 
cette  recherche-intervention  de  comprendre  le  phynomfene  de 
dyveloppement  de  la  conscience  d’un  groupe  de  femmes  du  comty 
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de  Lotbinifere  (Quebec)  (I’aspect  recherche),  k partir  d xme 
intervention  Educative  qui  vise  le  d4veloppement  de  la  conscience 
critique  (I’aspect  intervention).  Ainsi  recherche  et  intervention 
Educative  maintiennent,  tout  en  conservant  letir  autonomie,  des 
hens  trfes  ^troits. 

Parmi  les  6l6ments  abord4s  dans  le  cadre  de  cette  recherche 
rdahsde  de  1982  k 1986,  nous  desirous  nous  pencher  plus 
pr6cis6ment  id  sur  une  intervention  Educative  et  sur  ses  effets. 

Philosophie  de  I’intervention 

Les  id^es  et  la  philosophie  de  Friere  (1974,  1982)  forment  le  co^s 
et  I’encadrement  g4n4ral  de  cette  recherche-intervention.  Sur 
cette  base,  nous  avons  aussi  utiUsd  les  travaux  de  Jaggar  et 
Rothenberg  (1978)  pour  rendre  compte  des  recherches  sur 
I’oppression  sp4cifique  des  femmes,  ainsi  que  T^tude  de  Smith  et 
Alschuler  (1976)  pour  pr4ciser  le  concept  de  "conscientizagao  . 
Les  travaux  de  Janet  Bailey  (1977)  ont  permis  de  specifier  I’^tude 
des  niveaux  de  conscience  de  certains  groupes  de  femmes. 

L’oppression  et  la  conscientisation. 

L’oppression  se  concretise  par  I’exploitation  de  Topprime  par 
I’oppresseur,  nous  dit  Freire.  Mais  il  ne  reconnalt  ^ cette  r4alite 
qu’en  y incluant  la  possibility  de  libyration  de  1 opprimy,  et  en  la 
plagant  dans  un  contexts  socio-economique  et  pohtique. 

La  conscientisation  est  une  notion  primordiale  pour  Freire.  11 
la  decrit  comme  'Tapprofondissement  de  la  prise  de  conscience  et 
comme  un  processus  social  qui  non  seulement  permet  h des  sujets 
actifs  d’acqu6rir  une  connaissance  plus  vaste  de  la  r^alite  socio- 
culturelle  qui  les  influence  et  structure  lei^  vie,  mais  aussi 
d’initier  des  activit6s  pour  transformer  la  soci6t6.  La  croissance 
de  la  conscientisation  change  la  critique  des  institutions  en  action 
concrete,  et  permet  de  prendre  conscience  de  la  dignity  de  letre 
humain. 

Pour  d^crire  le  processus  de  conscientisation,  Freire  a d4termin4 
trois  fa?ons  de  percevoir  le  problfeme  (npmme.i:  la  situation),  de 
I’analyser  (r^fl6chir  sur  la  situation)  et  d’agir  (a^  sur  la 
situation).  Ces  difKrentes  fagons  de  "nommerll,  de  et 

"dlagiE"  correspondent  k trois  niveaux  de  conscience:  la  conscience 
magique,  la  conscience  naive  et  la  conscience  cntlflue. 
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Au  niveau  de  la  conscience  magique  la  perception  des  gens  est 
bas4e  sur  la  fatalisme  vis-k-vis  de  leur  situation  d’oppression.  Au 
niveau  de  la  conscience  naive  le  problkme  d’oppression  est  compris 
comme  6tant  un  problbme  avec  les  individus  et  non  avec  xui 
syst^me.  Les  gens  au  niveau  de  la  conscience  critique  identifient 
I’oppresseur  comme  acteur  coUectif. 

Nous  pr^sentons,  dans  les  pages  suivantes,  les  tableaux  syntheses 
des  niveaux  de  conscience,  ^laborks  k patiar  du  travail  de  Smith 
et  Alschulor  (1976),  qui  ont  essayd  de  rendre  la  thdorie  de  Freire 
opdrationnelle  et  d’en  faire  im  cadre  de  rkfdrence  plus  clair  et 
plus  prdds. 


CONSCIENCE  MAGIQUE 


1.  LA  NEGATION  DES  PROBLEMES 
N 

a)  La  negation  ouverte 

O b)  L*6vitement  du  probleme 

M 2.  LES  PROBLEMES  DE  SURVIE 

M a)  Le  mauvais  etat  physique/sante 

b)  La  pauvrete 

E c)  Le  manque  de  travail 

d)  Le  travail  insuffisant 
R e)  Le  but  est  Targent  comme  tel 


1.  UANALYSE  SUPERFICIELLE  DES  CAUSES 


R a)  Le  blame  de  l*4tat  physique 

b)  Le  blame  des  objets 

F 

L 2.  LES  FAITS  DE  LEXISTENCE  SONT  ATTRIBUES 
AUX  SUPER-PUISSANCES 
C 

H a)  Les  facteurs  non  controlables 

I b)  La  peur  de  Toppresseur 

R c)  La  victoire  inevitable  de  Voppresseur 

d)  Uempathie  pour  ToppreBseur 


A 

G 

I 

R 


1.  LE  FATALISME 

a)  La  resignation 

b)  ^acceptation 

2.  LA  COLLABORATION  PASSF.^  AVEC  LOPPRESSFUR 

a)  Lattente 

b)  Laction  dependants  de  Toppresseur 
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CONSCIENCE  NATVTE 


N 1.  L’OPPRIME  DEVIE  DES  AITENTES  IDEALES 


O a)  L’opprimo  ne  ressemble  pas  a I’oppresseur 

b)  L’agressivito  horizontale 

M 

2.  UOPPRESSEUK  DEVIE  DES  ATTENTES 
M IDEALES  DE  SON  ROLE 


E 

R 


a)  L*oppresseur  individuel  viole  les  lois 

b)  Uoppresseur  individuel  viole  les  normes 


R 1.  UADOFFION  DE  LTOEOLOGIE  DE  UOPPRESSEUR 


Ig 

a) 

L’opprimo  accepte  les  attentes  de  I’oppresseur 
et  ses  explications 

F 

b) 

La  depreciation  de  soi  et  de  ses  semblables 

c) 

Lc  blame  des  ancetres 

L 

d) 

Hapitoiement  sur  son  sort 

C 

H 

I 

R 


2.  lA  COMPREHENSION  DE  lA  VIOIATION  DES 

NORMES  PAR  DOPPRESSEUR 

a)  Dopprimc  pergoit  les  intentions  malveillantes 
do  la  part  do  Toppresseur  individuel 

b)  L*opprime  voit  le  rapport  cntre  Toppresseur 
individuel  et  sc?  agents 

c)  L’opprime  generalise  d’un  oppresseur  indivdduel 
a Tautre 


A 

1.  LA  COUJ^BORATION  ACTIVE  AVEC  L’OPPRESSEUR 

A 

a) 

L’acceptation  de  I’oppresscur  comme  raodele 

b) 

L’agressivite  mal  orientee 

c) 

Le  paternalisme  envers  ses  semblables 

G 

d) 

La  conformitc  aux  attentes  de  Toppresseur 

2.  LA  DEFENSE 

1 

a) 

Les  reunions  sans  fins  politiques 

b) 

liGS  elTorts  pour  aider  le  fonctionnement  du  systeme 

c) 

L’evitement  du  contact  avee  Toppresseur 

d) 

L’opposition  a Topprosseur  individuel 

R 

g) 

transformation  do  Tem-ironnement 
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CONSCIENCE  CRITIQUE 


N 1.  LE  REJET  DE  L’OPPRESSEUR  ET  UAUTO-AFFERMATION 


O 

M 

M 

E 

R 


a)  Le  rejet  des  groupes  d’oppresseiirs 

b)  L’afTiriDation  de  son  identite  etbniquo 

2.  LA  TRANSFORMATION  DU  SYSTfeME 

a)  La  transformation  des  procedures 

b)  Le  rejet  du  systeme  d’oppression 


R 


1.  LA  COMPREHENSION  ET  LE  REJET  DE  LTOEOLOGIE 
DE  LDPPRESSEUR 


F 

L 

C 


a)  La  sympathie 

b)  L^auto-critique 

c)  Le  rejet  de  Fagressivite  horizontale  et  Tauto-punition 

d)  Les  groupes  d’oppresseurs  sont  vus  comme  faibles  et 
victimes  du  systeme 

e)  Le  rejet  des  groupes  d’oppresseurs  ou  leur  id6ologie 


2.  LA  COMPREHENSION  DU  FONCTIONNEMENT  DU  SYSTfeWE 


H 


a) 

I 

b) 

R 

c) 

d) 

1. 

LA 

A 

a) 

b) 

G 

c) 

d) 

e) 

0 

g) 

I 

h) 

2. 

LA 

a) 

R 

b) 

c) 


Le  systeme  est  analyse  comme  cause  des  problemes 
Les  contradictions  entre  les  discours  politiques 
ct  la  rcalite 

Uanalyse  macro-economique 

La  generalisation  d*un  systeme  d’oppression  k un  autre 


REALISATION  DE  SOI 

La  recherche  de  modeles  de  roles  appropri^s 

Les  actions  indiquant  auto-estime  personnelle  et  ethnique 

La  connaissance  do  soi  et  la  connaissance  ethnique 

La  prise  de  decisions  importantes 

La  confiance  en  ses  semblables 

Le  courage  de  courir  des  risques 

Uauto-siiffisance  au  niveau  do  la  conmumaute 

Les  oppositions  aux  groupes  d’oppresseurs 

TRANSFORMATION  DU  SYSTEME 

Le  dialogue 
La  solidarite 
L’approche  scientifique 
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L’intervention  educative  ou  Pinvestigation  de  Puuivers 
thematique 

Demarches  prealables 

L’intervention  Educative  a pr6cid^e  de  plusieurs  stapes.  Nous 
avons  d’abord  rencontr6  un  groupe  d’intervexantes  et  de 
responsables  du  CLSC  ''Arthur-Caux”  (Lotbinibre  Est)  b qui  nous 
avons  expliqub,  dans  ses  grandes  lignes,  les  objectifs  et  la 
methodologie  de  la  recherche.  Ensuite,  nous  avons  formb  me 
bquipe  de  recherche  et  d’intervention  composbe  de  deux 
intervenantes  du  CSLC  et  de  Pauteur. 

Aprbs  pubhcitb  dans  les  mbdias  locaux,  14  femmes  se  sont 
prbsentbes  k une  premibre  rencontre  et  12  de  ces  femmes  ont 
acceptb  de  former  le  groupe  avec  lequel  I’expbrience  s’est  rbalisbe. 
II  s’agissait  de  femmes  seules  (veuves,  sbparbes,  divorcbes, 
cblibataires),  agbes  de  45  k 63  ans. 

Programme  d’intervention 

Nous  avons  choisi,  pour  la  rbalisation  de  Pintervention  bducative, 
la  mbthodologie  proposbe  par  Paulo  Freire  (1974). 

Ce  programme  d’intervention  consiste  en  une  exploration  en 
groupe  de  Punivers  thbmatique.  Ce  prgramme  vise  le 
dbveloppement  de  la  conscience  critique  b partir  de  problbmes 
significatifs  pour  les  participantes.  ' Plus  concrbtement,  cette 
investigation  de  Punivers  thbmatique  et  Pinvestigation  de 
Pensemble  des  "thbmes  gbnbrateurs"  (Freire,  1974).  Les  thbmes 
sont  la  reprbsenta.tion  concrbte  des  idbes,  des  valexus,  des 
conceptions  et  des  expbriences  des  personnes.  Ils  sont  aussi  des 
obstacles  au  plus-etre  des  personnes.  Les  thbmes  supposent 
Pexistence  d’autres  thbmes  qui  leur  sont  contraires,  et  parfois 
antagonistes;  par  example  le  thbme  "domination"  suppose 
Pexistence  du  thbme  "libbration".  Les  thbmes  gbnbrateurs  sont 
des  thbmes  qui  contiennent  en  eux-mbmes  la  possibilitb  de  se 
dbdoubler  en  d’autres  thbmes  qui,  k leur  tour,  suscitent  d’autres 
tbches  k accomplir. 

Pour  permettre  la  reconnaissance  des  "thbmes  gbnbrateurs"  et 
atteindre  peu*  ces  thbmes  k la  conscience  critique,  il  faut  utiliser 
une  mbthode  conscientisante.  Cette  mbthode  se  rbalise  en  deux 
moments:  le  codage  existentiel  et  le  decodage  et  utilise  les 

techniques  de  codages  et  decodages.  Les  "codages"  sont  des 
dessins,  des  phrases,  ou  d’autres  formes  d’expression,  blaborbs  par 
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les  intervenantes  et  qui  visent  k refl^ter  aux  membres  du  groupe 
leur  probl^matique  existentielle.  Le  "d^codage"  est  la  reflexion 
critique  sur  la  situation  cod4e. 

Premier  moment:  le  codage  existentiel 

Ce  moment  est  centre  sur  une  premiere  approche  de  la  r4alit6,  oti 
nous  cherchons  les  situations  existentielles  des  "femmes  seules"  de 
Lotbinibre  afln  d’blaborer  les  codages. 

A partir  de  donnbes  recueillies  antbrieurement  par  les 
intervenantes  du  CLSC,  ainsi  que  de  celles  obtenues  dans  des 
sessions  de  formation  de  groupes  de  "femmes  sexiles"  des  annbes 
1981  et  1982,  nous  avons  fait  ressortir  des  situations  existentieles 
des  femmes,  Ces  situations  ont  btb  codbes,  sous  forme  de  dessins, 
de  phrases,  ou  autres. 

Ces  codages  reprbsentent  nbcessairement  des  situations  connues 
par  les  femmes  participantes  et  done  reconnaissables  par  elles,  ce 
qui  leur  permet  de  se  situer  elles-mbmes  dans  les  codages 
prbsentbs.  Les  dessins  sont  ni  trop  explicites  ni  trop 
bnigmatiques;  ils  sont  sobres,  mais  complexes,  et  offrent  diverses 
possibilitbs  d’analyse,  les  tableaux  codbs  doivent  btre  une  sorte 
d’"bventail  thbmatique." 

Le  premier  codage  marque  le  point  de  dbpart  du  precessus  de 
codage-dbeodage.  Ainsi,  comme  premier  codage,  nous  proposons 
un  dessin  ovi  apparait  une  femme  seule  devant  une  table  (voir 
page  suivante).  D’autres  codages  et  outils  pbdagogiques  sont 
utilisbs  lors  de  cette  session:  phrases  berites  au  tableau  comme 

"on  se  sent  infbrieures,  dbvalorisbes";  dessins. du  "rbparateur",  de 
'Thomme  en  haut  de  Tescalier...",  d’"une  femme  berasbe",  d"xme 
femme  bpanouie"  disant:  "depuis  que  je  suis  seule,  j’ai  plus  de 

cran";  dessins  reprbsentant  diffbrents  types  d’occupations  exercbes 
par  les  femmes  de  Lotbinibre:  serveuse,  mbnagbre,  enseignante, 

vendeuse  de  produits  Avon,  travailleuse  de  la  ferme;  dessins 
cherchant  k bvoquer  un  groupe  de  personnes  assises  comme  dans 
une  classe  traditionnelle  et  un  autre  reprbsentant  un  groupe  de 
personnes  assises  en  cercle;  sbrie  de  diapositives  sur  les  activitbs 
de  la  vie  quotidienne  d’une  famille,  le  vidbo  "pense  k ton  dbsir; 
questionnaire  blaborb  b partir  des  phrases  d’un  article  de  la  revue 
Notre-Dame  (RND);  questionnnaire  avec  des  phrases  sim  la 
sexualitb  bnonebes  par  les  participantes  la  semeiine  prbebdente. 
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Deuxieme  moment:  le  decodage 

Dans  ce  deuxieme  moment  de  I’intervention,  nous  chJ^rchons,  k 
partir  de  I’observation  attentive  des  codages,  a ndmmer  les 
problfemes.  Ensuite  nous  amor^ons  la  reflexion  sur  les  situations 
existentielles  codkes  afin  de  proposer  des  actions  transformatrices 
du  quotidien  des  femmes  seules. 

Pour  le  dkcodage  ou  la  rdflexion,  la  coordonnatrice  utilise  les 
questions  posees  dans  le  questionnaire  TAT  (Smith  et  Alschuler, 
1976).  La  premiere  activity  du  decodage,  "I’observation  du 
codage",  est  trks  importante  afin  d’eviter  les  gdndralitds  dans  la 
reflexion  et  aiin  de  mieux  saisir  le  problkme  projetd. 

Le  rdle  de  la  coordonnatrice  est  primordial.  Ainsi,  les  rdsiunds  et 
les  syntheses  faits  par  la  coordonnatrice  tout  au  long  d’lme 
rencontre  sont  tres  utiles  et  ils  aident  faire  ddmarrer  ou  k 
poursuivre  la  rdflexion  du  groupe. 

Elle  aide  les  participantes  k concrdtiser  un  probldme  exposd  et  k 
identifier  les  personnes  qui  ont  ce  probldme.  Elle  relie  les 
rdflexions  actuelles  axix  rdflexions  antdrieures.  Ces  liens 
permettent  de  rdaliser  que  chaque  rencontre  n’est  qu’un  moment 
deins  tout  le  processus  de  ddveloppement  de  la  conscience.  Ils 
permettent  aussi  d’dtablir  des  relations  entre  les  diverses 
rdflexions  faites  stir  la  conditions  des  femmes  tout  au  long  des 
rencontres. 
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Une  p6riode  d’^valuation  de  15  a 20  minutes,  k la  fin  de  chaque 
rencontre,  permet  a la  coordonnatrice  de  recevoir  les 
commentaires  des  participantes,  afm  qu’ensemble  elles  puissent 
poursuivre  leur  cheminement. 

Illustration 

4ifeme  rencontre,  le  23  fevrier. 

Lors  de  cette  rencontre,  trois  points  importants  sont  explores. 
D’abord,  le  theme:  "C’est  la  mentality;  I’homme  est  supdrieur". 

Nous  croyons  qu’il  faut  affronter  ce  point  pour  pouvoir  avancer. 
L’autre  thbme  traite  de  deux  perceptions  de  la  femme  seule:  la 
femme  dcras^e,  "pas  capable",  et  la  femme  valoris^e,  "qm  fence." 

Lors  de  la  presentation  du  ler  theme,  sur  la  superiorite  de 
I’homme,  plusieurs  femmes  evoquent  Dieu  ou  le  destin  pour 
justifier  leur  impuissance  face  k la  situation.  Quelques-unes 
admettent  I’existence  de  ce  probleme  mais  une  reaction  de 
negation,  "c’est  plus  pareil"  est  en  meme  temps  formuiee.  La 
plupart  des  femmes  presentes  nient  ce  probleme  de  superiorite 
quand  il  est  question  du  mari  ou  du  pfere. 

Toutefois,  une  ouverture  se  produit  au  moment  de  parler  de  la 
relation  au  travail  homme-femme.  Nous  analysons  deux 
situations  presentees:  la  femme  ecrasee,  et  la  femme  epanouie 

qui  dit:  "Depuis  que  je  suis  seule,  j’ai  plus  de  cran."  La 

coordonnatrice  pose  les  questions  suivantes:  "Dans  quelles 

situations  ne  peut-on  pas  se  defendre,  et  que  pourrait-on  faire?" 
Les  femmes  nomment  le  problfeme  en  racontant  une  serie 
d’histoires  vecues  au  travail,  dans  la  famille,  a la  maison,  etc. 
Bien  que  certaines  participantes  fassent  porter  une  partie  du 
bl^e  sur  les  femmes,  ("C’est  k cause  des  femmes  siu*  le  marche 
du  travail,  qu’il  y a divorce,  deiinquance,  chdmage"),  la  plupaH 
des  participantes  rejettent  cette  approche,  et  certaines  m^mes, 
font  part  avec  fiertd  de  situations  oil  elles  ont  dfi  faire  preuve 
d’initiative.  Enfin,  dans  une  s^rie  d’actions  qu’eUes  proposent 
pour  r^soudre  le  probleme,  la  probl^matique  de  I’oppression  des 
femmes  en  tant  que  femmes  apparaJt  et  des  actions  appropri^es 
sont  sugg^r4es:  "monter  au  gouvemement  et  faire  changer  les 

lois";  "Etant  femmes,  former  un  groupe  de  femmes";  "Cr4er  des 
groupes  f^minins." 

Pour  terminer  la  rencontre,  la  coordonnatrice  demande  aux 
participantes  de  continuer  a penser  a des  situations  "oil  on  n’a 
pas  ktk  capable  de  se  defendre,  et  k ce  qu’on  pourrait  faire". 
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Quatorzieme  et  derniere  rencontre,  le  16  mai. 

II  est  propose  par  les  interverantes,  pour  la  demifere  rencontre, 
que  la  coordonnatrice  et  les  participantes  fassent  une  synthfese  et 
une  evaluation  de  la  session  afin  d’en  pr^voir  les  suites. 

La  synthase  est  faite  par  la  coordonnatrice  et  les  participantes,  ce 
qui  permet  ^ celles-ci  de  voir  la  session  comme  im  processus 
complexe  et  dynamique,  et  de  prendre  conscience  de  la  fin  des 
rencontres  et  de  leur  separation. 

La  coordonnatrice  pr4sente  ensuite  sa  propre  synthase  en 
rappelant  aux  participantes  les  objectifs  de  la  session  et  la 
methodologie.  Elle  rappelle  les  themes  analyses,  ainsi  que  le  v4cu 
des  participantes  lors  des  rencontres.  Puis  elle  demande  aux 
participantes  de  r4sunier  ce  qu’elles  ont  v^cu  lors  de  la  session. 
Les  participantes  travaillent  en  groupe  de  deux  et  exposent  et 
commentent  en  pl4nifere  les  phrases-synthfeses  ^labor4es  par  elles. 
"Ce  que  j’ai  v6cu,  c’est  de  pouvoir  me  lib^rer  pour  rencontrer  des 
amies  et  toutes  nous  lib^rer  ensemble",  "Les  problemes  que  j’ai 
vus,  maintenant  je  ne  les  vois  pas  comme  je  les  ai  vus  au  d6but"; 
"Nous  avons  vdcu  une  session  de  solidarite,  d’unit6  d’iddes 
exprimees  chacune  a notre  manifere";  "Nous  avons  ressenti  une 
force  de  valorisation  chez  les  femmes  qui,  peut-etre  jusqu’ici, 
n’dtait  pas  ddvoilee";  "il  y a des  choses  que  je  peux  faire 
maintenant  que  je  ne  faisais  pas.  Qa  m’a  aid6e  beaucoup  a 

parler  avec  les  autres  et  en  public.  Je  me  sens  plus  sfire  de 

moi";  "J’ai  appris  k dmettre  mes  idees,  meme  si  elles  arriyaient 
en  opposition  avec  celles  des  autres.  Jamais  j’aurais  pu  faire  §a 
avant.  J’avais  I’audace  de  le  dire." 

Aprfes  avoir  evalud  la  session,  les  participantes  prennent 
conscience  non  seulement  de  revolution  qui  s’est  produite  en  elles, 
mais  aussi  du  fait  que  ce  processus  d’6volution  n’est  pas  termind. 
"C’est  pas  fmi".  "On  a du  travail  k faire."  Elles  croient  que  la 
prochaine  dtape  a rdaliser  serait  celle  de  Taction  de  groupe;  "elles 
veulent"  se  regrouper  pour  amdliorer  leur  condition  de  femme. 

Les  effets  de  Tintervention  educative 

Pour  etudier  les  effets  de  Tintervention  Educative  sur  la 
conscience,  nous  utilisons  un  schema  "quasi-expdrimental"  de 
recherche.  (Selltiz  1977:  146)  et  le  "Critical  Consciousness 

Inventory"  (CCD  ^labord  par  Smith  et  Alschuler  (1976)  qui  sert  k 
mesurer  les  niveaux  de  conscience  tcls  que  ddfinis  par  Freire. 
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La  verification  quantitative  des  hypotheses  concerne  la  probabilite 
d’observer  des  differences  significatives  entre  dexrx  groupes  de 
"femmes  sevdes":  le  groups  experimental  ayant  vdcu  la  demarche 
de  developpement  de  la  conscience,  et  un  groupe  contrdle. 

La  technique  statistique  qui  nous  a sembie  la  plus  appropriee  est 
I’analyse  de  la  variance  multivariee,  le  test  etant  le  plus  puissant 
pour  permettre  le  rejet  des  hypotheses  nulles. 


L’hypothese  1 affirmait  que  les  femmes  ayant  participe  k 
I’experience  educative  obtiendraient  des  resultats  plus  eieves,  au 
niveau  de  la  conscience  critique,  pom*  I’ensemble  des  aspects 
mesures  par  le  CCI,  que  les  femmes  n’y  ayant  pas  participe. 
Cette  hypothese  a ete  confirmee  dans  notre  recherche  et  il  est 
possible  d’affirmer  que  la  participation  k ce  type  d’experience 
developpe  effectivement  la  conscience  critique  dans  des  conditions 
semblables  et  auprfes  de  styets  similaires  (voir  tableau  suivant). 


TABLEAU:  Comparaison  entre  le  groupe  experimental  et  le  groupe  controle 
partir  du  'Critical  Consciousness  Inventorjr"  (CCI) 


EehellM 


n-12 

ExperimenUl 

n-12 

Contrtle 

valeur 

moyermes 

ecart* 

type 

moyennea 

^rt- 

type 

F 

toUl  CCI 

246,05 

47,15 

total 

nommer 

224,18 

56,79 

total 

rdflechir 

237,52 

47,40 

total 

agir 

248,18 

83,87 

168,36 

27,61 

24.26 

.0001 

M8,65 

26,50 

17.43 

.0004 

165,49 

56,60 

11.42 

.0027 

154,43 

67,58 

9.35 

.0060 

Les  qutlre  varitbles  Wj lie’s  LAmbd»-.408  dl-4&19  6.M  .0013 

d^pendtntes  ensemble 

(MANOVA) 

L’hypoth^se  2A  pr4disait  que  le  score  total  moyen  au  CCI  du 
groupe  experimental  serait  significativement  superieur  h celtii  du 
groupe  contrdle.  Les  hypotheses  2B,  2C  et  2D  prddisaient  que  la 
performance  du  groupe  experimental  serait  significativement 
superietme  k celle  du  groupe  controle  sur  chacun  des  aspects  qui 
consistent  k nommer,  k reflechir  et  k agir,  ainsi  qu’au  total. 
L’hypothese  deux  a ete  confirmee  dans  son  ensemble  et  dans 
chactme  de  ses  parties  (A,  B,  C,  D)  (voir  tableau  ci-haut). 


Limites,  retombees  et  conclusions 

L’analyse  des  donnees  indique  que  I’experience  educative,  redisee 
avec  un  groupe  de  "femmes  seules",  a developp6  la  conscience 
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critique  des  participantes.  Cependant,  nous  ne  pr4tendons  pas 
qu’il  soit  possible  de  g4n6raliser  les  r^sultats  obtenus,  lors  de 
cette  sexde  experience.  Une  telle  generalisation  exige  que  d’autres 
experiences  similaires  soient  realisees  et  que  les  Uinites  de  cette 
recherche  soient  contoumees  ou  siumontees.  Ainsi,  la  session  de 
14  semaines  (1984)  s’est  averee  riche  en  donnees  se  rapportant  au 
niveau  de  la  conscience  magique  et  de  la  conscience  naive. 
Cependant,  nous  avons  recueilli  trfes  peu  de  donndes  pour  le  sous- 
niveau  de  la  conscience  critique  "la  transformation  du  systfeme". 

Nous  avons  choisi  un  nombre  restraint  de  participantes  poxir 
realiser  cette  experience.  Nous  ne  pretendons  pas  cependant,  que 
les  participantes  representaient  la  population  des  "femmes  seules" 
du  comte  de  Lotbinifere. 

Nous  n’avions  ni  la  quantite  suffisante  de  codages-dessins,  ni  une 
variete  suffisante  de  codages  (films,  cassettes  video,  phrases)  pour 
animer  la  reflexion  des  participantes  sur  certains  thfemes.  En 
consequence,  certains  themes  ont  a peine  ete  nommes. 

L’equipe  de  recherche,  meme  si  ce  n’etait  pas  prevu  dans  les 
objectifs  de  la  recherche,  aurait  eu  avantage  a vivre,  en  meme 
temps  que  les  participantes  ou  ant^rieurement,  un  processus  de 
d^veloppement  de  la  conscience. 

Malgr6  ses  limites,  la  pr4sente  recherche  pent  avoir  des 
retomb4es  int^ressantes,  tant  au  plan  de  la  recherche  qu’au  plan 
de  I’intervention.  Plus  sp^cifiquement,  sur  le  plan  de 
I’intervention  cette  recherche  a permis  de  mettre  sur  pied  d’autres 
experiences  semblables.  Le  C.L.S.C.  "Arthur  Caux"  de  Laurier 
Station  (Lotbiniere)  utilise  maintenant,  dans  son  programme  aux 
"femmes  seules",  les  id^es  et  la  m^thode  que  nous  avions 
developp^es  en  1983-84.  La  realisation  de  ce  type  d’experiences 
educatives  pourrait  se  faire  dans  d’autres  C.L.S.C.  De  plus,  il 
serait  possible,  h partir  de  cette  etude,  d’eiaborer  des  projets 
d’education  qui  viseraient  le  developpement  de  la  conscience 
critique  chez  d’autres  groupes  de  femmes. 

Cette  experience  nous  a peimit  de  contribuer  h la  formation  de 
deux  coordonnatrices  qui  pourront  eventuellement  oeuvrer  auprfes 
d’autres  groupes  de  femmes.  On  peut  done  se  referer  k cette 
experience  pour  habiliter  d’autres  personnes  k coordonner  des 
groupes  de  developpement  de  la  conscience.  Enfin,  des  outils 
pedagogiques  ou  codages  ont  ete  eiabores  lors  de  cette  experience. 
Ces  codages  pourraient  eventuellement  etre  utilises  pour  d’autres 
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experiences  educatives,  mais  surtout  les  coordonnatrices 
pourraient  s’inspirer  de  ces  codages  pour  en  eiaborer  d’autres. 


Nous  voudrions,  en  conclusion,  retenir  quelques  points  importants 
k partir  de  cette  experience  educative  et  du  travail  de  recherche 
qui  en  a decouie:  les  resultats  compiles  gr^ce  h I’application  du 
CCI  sembleraient  confirmer  que  I’intervention  educative  realisee 
semble  avoir  developpe  la  conscience  critique  des  participantes. 

Le  processus  de  developpement  de  la  conscience  apparait  comme 
im  processus  complexe  et  dynamique  oh  les  mouvements  de  la 
conscience  se  realisent  h travers  des  oppositions  det  des 
confirontations  entre  les  participantes.  ^experience  de 
developpement  de  la  conscience  est  une  experience  de 

developpement  personnel  et  social,  n est  important  de  tenitr 
compte,  lors  de  ces  experiences,  des  sentiments  vdcus  par  les 
participantes,  sentiments  qui,  selon  le  cas,  sont  susceptibles  de 
favoriser  ou  d’inhiber  ce  developpement. 


La  coordonnatrice  joue  un  role  important  dans  ces  experiences  de 
developpement  de  la  conscience.  II  nous  parait  difficile  de  cerner 
compietement  ce  rdle  k partir  de  I’experience  limitee  que  nous 
avons  rapportee.  D’autres  experiences  enrichiront,  sans  doute,  la 
comprehension  de  ce  rdle. 

Dans  la  partie  intervention  de  cette  etude,  nous  avons  developpe 
une  methode  qui  fait  apparaltre  la  puissance  collective  comme 
moyen  de  developpement  de  la  conscience.  Par  cette  reprise  du 
pouvoir,  les  participantes  ont  pu  combattre  la  mestime  de  soi, 
i’anxiete  et  le  stress  engendres  par  leur  situation  de  femmes, 
seules  et  demunies  economiquement. 
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Abstract 

By  the  early  1970’s  adult  educators  had  become  accustomed  to 
having  their  field  largely  ignored  by  public  inquiries  into  the  field 
of  education.  Three  reports  published  in  1972--UNESCO’s 
Learning  To  Be  and  the  Worth  (Alberta)  and  Wright  (Ontario) 
Commission  reports  in  Canada--gave  great  prominence  to  adult 
education  and  lifelong  learning.  This  article  examines  the  nature 
of  these  reports  including  the  origins  and  background  of  some  of 
the  ideas  contained  in  them.  The  article  also  considers  several 
other  events  of  the  same  peiiod,  the  effects  of  which  combined  to 
raise  the  visibility  of  adult  and  lifelong  education  and  to  move 
them  closer  to  the  mai  nstream  of  educational  planning. 

Resume 

Au  debut  des  anndes  1970,  I’dducation  des  adultes  4tait  largement 
ignorde  dans  les  enqudtes  publiques  sur  I’dducation.  Trois 
rapports  publics  en  1972  - le  rapport  de  la  Commission  Faure  a 
[’UNESCO,  Apprendre  k Itre.  et  les  rapports  Worth  (Alberta)  et 
Wright  (Ontario)  au  Canada  - ont  accordd  une  grande  importance 
a r^ducation  permanente.  Cet  article  examine  la  nature  de  ces 
rapports  et  notamment  I’origine  et  le  contexte  de  certaines  idees 
6mises.  II  retrace  aussi  plusieurs  autres  dvdnements  qui  sont 
survenus  durant  la  mdme  pdriode  et  qui  ont  contribud  h 
augmenter  le  visibility  de  I’dducation  permanente  et  h les 
introduire  comme  bases  de  la  planification  de  I’yducation. 


We  therefore  offer  as  our  central  concern,  not  education,  in 
its  formal  and  institutional  sense,  but  learning. 

Alan  Thomas  ■ 1961^ 

The  year  1972  was  one  of  startling  developments  for  those  in 
Canada  who  were  involved  in  the  field  of  adult  education  and 
who  were  concerned  about  the  place  of  that  activity  in  public 
policy.  For  some  decades,  supporters  of  adult  education  in 
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Canada  had  been  advancing  their  case  through  various  forms  of 
advocacy,  all  too  frequently  with  little  if  any  effect.®  A long 
sequence  of  royal  commissions  and  other  public  inquiries  about 
education  had  received  representations  about  adult  education  and 
their  reports  either  had  ignored  the  field  completely  or  had  paid 
only  lip  service  to  it.  An  extreme  example  was  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Education  in  British  Coliunbia  which  when  it 
reported  in  1960  devoted  less  than  half  a page  to  adult  education 
in  a 460  page  report.®  Although  that  commission  made  several 
hundred  recommendations  on  some  158  different  subjects,  none 
was  made  on  the  education  of  adults.  There  had  been  a few 
other  more  satisfactory  public  docxunents,  but  adult  educators  who 
were  active  in  advocacy  activity  had  become  inured  to  having 
their  point  of  view  largely  ignored,  at  least  by  those  public 
inquiries  which  were  concerned  with  an  overview  of  the  whole 
field  of  education. 

The  events  of  the  year  1972,  seen  against  this  background,  were 
truly  startling  and  tremendously  encouraging  for  adult  educators 
in  Canada.  In  that  year  the  reports  of  not  one,  but  two  high- 
profile  provincial  inquiries  - in  Ontario  and  Alberta  - were 
published,  giving  great  prominence  to  adult  education  and  the 
concept  of  lifelong  learning."  At  the  international  level,  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO)  published  the  report  of  its  International  Commission 
on  the  Development  of  Education,  a report  which  espoused  the 
concept  of  lifelong  education  and  singled  out  adult  education  as 
one  area  which  should  be  accorded  priority  treatment.®  These 
and  other  significant  events  during  the  same  year  resulted  in 
adult  education  gaining  an  unaccustomed  prominence  of  place  in 
public  discussion  about  educational  policy,  and  more  broadly,  in 
national  development  strategy.  The  phrase  "triumphal 
affirmation"  which  Alan  Thomas  used  with  reference  to  the 
Ontario  report®  conveys  something  of  the  reaction  of  informed 
adult  educators  at  the  time. 

While  it  is  reasonable  to  single  out  a particular  year  - in  this 
case  1972  - as  one  in  which  a number  of  significant  events  took 
place,  such  an  eventful  year  was  not,  of  course,  an  isolated 
period.  The  closer  one  looks  at  the  developments  during  that 
year,  the  more  one  becomes  conscious  of  the  background  which 
led  up  to  these  occurrences.  It  is  justifiable  to  state,  however, 
that  the  events  of  1972  broke  with  dramatic  impact  on  many 
adult  educators  in  Canada,  many  of  whom  were  not  aware  of  the 
previous  events  which  were  stiiTing  in  educational  circles. 
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Three  M^or  Reports 

The  three  major  reports  identified  above  - two  originating  in 
Canada  and  the  third  at  UNESCO  - adopted  the  concept  of 
hfelong  learning  (although  this  was  restricted  in  the  case  of  the 
Ontario  report  as  the  terms  of  reference  of  that  report  focused  on 
post-secondary  education).  All  three  reports  put  particular  stress 
on  the  fact  that  the  educational  influences  in  society  should  not 
be  viewed  as  confined  to  what  traditionally  had  been  termed 
educational  institutions  but  were  much  more  broadly  pervasive  in 
various  economic,  social,  and  cultural  aspects  of  society.  In  other 
words,  education  should  be  considered  as  not  only  lifelong  but 
hfewide.  The  concept  of  the  "learning  society"  was  not  only 
central  to  all  three  reports  but  was  adopted  as  the  title  of  the 
Ontario  dociunent. 

The  three  commissions  were  operating  in  very  different 
circumstances.  The  UNESCO  document,  Learning  To  Be.^ 
addressed  the  international  community  and  of  necessity  had  to 
express  its  analysis  eind  recommendations  in  very  general  terms, 
leaving  their  application  to  the  various  member  states.  The 
international  panel  of  seven  experts,  chaired  by  Edgar  Faure  of 
France,  was  doing  its  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  urgency.  The 
alliance  which  had  been  forged  in  the  early  years  of  de- 
colonization between  economic  planners  and  educators,  and  the 
"educational  euphoria"  of  the  sixties,  had  given  way  in  the  minds 
of  many,  to  what  P.  H.  Coombs  termed  in  his  landmark  study 
pubhshed  in  1968,  "the  world  educational  crisis."*  It  was  being 
discovered  that  huge  expenditures  on  education  in  both  the 
developing  and  the  more  industrialized  countries,  based  on  what 
Coombs  called  "the  Unear  expansion  of  existing  or  inherited 
systems,"  simply  was  not  working.  The  costs  were  rising  beyond 
what  many  nations  could  afford  to  put  into  education  and  it  was 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  strategy,  however  expensive, 
was  not  achieving  the  desired  results.* 

The  recommendations  of  the  UNESCO  panel,  as  expressed  in 
Learning  To  Be.^°  were  provided  as  general  guidelines  and  based 
on  three  main  themes:  the  widening  gulf  between  the  developed 
and  the  developing  countries;  the  need  to  find  a wider  concept  of 
education,  one  which  was  both  lifelong  and  lifewide;  and  the  need 
to  break  through  some  of  the  traditional  pedagogical  notions  a id 
to  develop  "democratic  systems  and  methods  more  appropriate  ^o 
the  education  of  the  mass  of  the  people.""  This  ‘learning  society’ 
as  described  by  the  report  was  to  result  in  the  individual  playing 
a more  active  part  in  his/her  education.  "Responsibility  will 
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replace  obligation"  it  stated.  “ The  emphasis  on  adult  learning 
infused  the  whole  document  as  did  the  potential  role  of  non- 
formal  as  well  as  formal  education. 

In  an  analysis  of  several  reports  which  appeared  in  the  early 
seventies,  Alan  Thomas  developed  a continuum  upon  which  he 
placed  the  various  documents  in  terms  of  the  breadth  of  the 
reports’  concerns.^  The  UNESCO  report  was  placed  at  one  end  of 
the  scale,  concerned  as  it  was  with  the  whole  world  and  with  the 
entire  life  span.  Next  to  the  UNESCO  report  he  placed  A Choice 
of  Futures,  the  report  of  the  commission  chaired  by  Dr.  Walter 
Worth  in  Alberta.^^  This  latter  report,  too,  took  as  its  mjyor  focus 
the  concept  of  lifelong  learning,  but  in  keeping  with  its  mandate, 
explored  the  application  to  a single  juristhction,  the  province  of 
Alberta.  The  Worth  Commission,  in  developing  the  application  of 
lifelong  learning  in  Alberta,  did  so  from  a philosophically  liberal 
point  of  view,  with  an  emphasis  upon  pragmatism,  individualism, 
rewards  based  upon  individual  achievement,  an  optimistic  view  of 
society’s  capacity  for  reform,  and  a belief  in  a progress  through 
technological  advance.*® 

The  achievement  of  meiximxun  opportunity  for  lifelong  learning  on 
the  part  of  Albertans  was  seen  to  require  strong  development  in 
two  previously  neglected  areas,  early  childhood  education  and 
adult  education  (referred  to  by  Worth  as  "further  education").  It 
was  recommended  that  both  these  areas  be  given  equal  status 
with  the  K-12  and  higher  education  sectors.  Opportunities  for 
adult  education  and  support  for  adult  learning  were  to  come  from 
various  agencies  in  society,  both  educational  and  "non-educational" 
(e.g.,  employers)  and  from  a new  agency  which  was  to  be  created 
called  the  "Alberta  Academy".  The  latter  agency  was  to  facilitate 
adult  learning  by  various  and  flexible  means,  with  an  emphasis 
upon  the  use  of  the  media  and  non-formal  approaches.*® 

The  Worth  Commission  clearly  was  influenced  by  the  concept  of 
recurrent  education  (described  later)  as  well  as  by  the  concept  of 
lifelong  education.  An  examination  of  the  report  indicates  the 
espousal  of  a humanistic,  lifelong  learning  concept  and  a belief 
that  these  goals  could  be  reached  largely  by  the  enlightened 
utilization  of  the  institutions  already  in  place.  Priority  was 
placed  on  the  democratization  of  education  but  there  was  little 
indication  of  how  this  goal  was  to  be  realized. 

The  Ontario  report.  The  Learning  Society,  frequently  referred  to 
as  the  Wright  Report  after  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  was 
a more  limited  document  in  the  sense  that  its  focus  was  upon  the 
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post-secondary  sector.  Nevertheless,  there  was  frequent  reference 
to  "lifetime  learning"  and  to  what  was  termed  "continuing 
education".  Post-secondary  education  was  described  as  "not  an 
activity  confined  vdthin  the  walls  of  the  familiar  institutions  of 
teaching  and  learning"  and  education  was  to  be  seen  as  "a 
continuous,  lifelong  process."^’ 

Post-secondary  education  in  Ontario  was  to  have  four  major 
sectors,  each  with  its  governing  council:  the  imiversities;  the 

colleges;  the  creative  and  performing  arts;  and  the  Open 
Education  Sector.  The  latter  sector  was  to  foster  a range  of 
flexible  and  non-formal  learning  activities  provided  by  many 
agencies,  including  a new  institution,  the  "Open  Academy  of 
Ontario".  The  report  referred  to  continuing  education  as  "a 
transforming  concept  whose  time  has  come"**  and  the  ideal  of 
"The  Learning  Society"  infused  all  sections  of  the  report.  As  with 
the  Alberta  report,  a great  deal  of  stress  was  placed  on  access  to 
post-secondaiy  and  continuing  education  on  the  part  of  any  citizen 
who  wished  to  make  use  of  them.  Major  provision  was 
recommended  for  information  and  counselling  services. 

How  the  world  had  changed  in  one  year!  Adult  educators, 
accustomed  to  having  their  field  and  their  concerns  practically 
ignored  by  such  public  documents,  now  found  their  proposals  and 
aspirations  in  the  limelight  and  the  subject  of  widespread  pubUc 
discussion.  As  is  usually  the  case  with  such  pubUc  documents, 
the  presentation  of  the  reports  carried  with  them  no  assvurance 
that  corresponding  action  wovild  follow.  The  natxu*e  of  these 
reports  and  the  prominence  given  to  many  matters  of  interest  to 
adult  educators  also  resxilted  in  the  dramatic  widening  of  the 
fonim  within  which  these  ideas  were  discussed.  Adtdt  educators, 
used  to  talking  mainly  to  each  other,  now  were  faced  with  the 
challenge  of  moving  out  of  their  comfortable  professional  circles 
and  taking  part  in  a wider  forum.  The  basic  point,  however,  is 
that  s'lch  concepts  as  adult  education,  lifelong  learning  and  the 
learning  society  had  ‘arrived’  and  were  on  the  public  agenda.  It 
is  easy  almost  two  decades  later  to  forget  that  the  changed 
context  within  which  we  function  today  was  brought  about 
through  the  impact  of  these  reports. 

A Historical  Background  to  the  Three  Reports 

Although  some  of  tue  concepts  which  informed  these  three  reports 
(and  others  of  the  period)  burst  with  considerable  impact  upon 
the  world  of  education,  they  were  not  entirely  ricw.  As  Denis 
Kallen  has  reminded  us  "Every  raigor  idea  can  with  some 
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goodwill  and  much  artisanship  be  traced  back  to  antiquity,”*® 
Leaving  aside  consideration  of  such  long-range  ancestry,  we 
should  note  that  in  the  decade  or  so  leading  up  to  the  early 
seventies,  many  of  the  key  ideas  embraced  by  the  three  reports 
were  under  active  discussion  and  development. 

In  the  case  of  recurrent  education,  which  was  such  a prominent 
feature  of  both  the  language  and  the  structure  of  the  Worth 
Commission  report,  the  idea  had  emerged  in  Sweden  in  the  late 
1960’s.  It  was  brought  to  increased  prominence  when  Olaf  Palme 
of  that  coxmtry  presented  the  idea  to  the  Conference  of  European 
Ministers  of  Education  in  1969.  The  idea  was  subsequently  taken 
by  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development 
(OECD)  which  published  a report  on  it  as  early  as  1971.®® 

Recurrent  education  was  basically  a strategy  or  administrative 
device  which  allowed  alternating  periods  of  work  and  study  for 
adults  throughout  their  working  lives.  The  scheme  appeared  to 
hold  promise  by  assisting  governments  to  cope  with  current 
challenges  common  to  many  of  the  industrialized  countries:  high 
levels  of  unemployment  (especially  among  youth);  soaring  costs  of 
formal  education;  and  the  need  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  the 
workforce.  Recurrent  education  was  accepted  in  varying  degrees 
by  many  OECD  members  in  a remarkably  short  period  of  time.®* 

The  concepts  of  lifelong  education,  the  learning  society,  and  the 
related  idea  of  "education  permanente",  also  had  been  under 
active  development  in  the  preceding  years.  "Education 
permanente”  was  the  terminology  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
Europe  and  placed  particular  emphasis  upon  lifelong  education 
and  the  importance  of  the  connection  between  the  individual  s 
development  and  his/her  role  in  the  social,  cultural  and  political 
life  of  the  community.  Much  of  the  experience  with  the 
development  emd  implementation  of  the  idea  was  reflected  in  J. 
A.  Simpson’s  Today  and  Tomorrow  in  European  Adult  Education” 
which  appeared  shortly  before  the  publication  of  the  UNESCO 
report. 

The  concepts  of  lifelong  education  and  lifelong  learning 
undoubtedly  have  as  long  a lineage  as  that  suggested  by  Kallen.®® 
In  this  century,  the  idea  found  eloquent  expression  in  the 
language  of  the  well  known  1919  Report®*  ir.  the  Uruted  Kingdom, 
was  coin-of-the-realm  in  adult  education  circles  in  subsequent 
decades,  and  found  a prominent  place  in  the  final  declaration  of 
the  UNESCO  (second)  World  Conference  on  Adult  Education 
which  was  held  in  Montreal  in  the  summer  of  I960.®®  As 
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documented  by  Parkyn  and  Alenen  in  their  studies,^®  lifelong 
education  was  the  subject  of  particxUarly  active  development  in 
UNESCO  committees  from  1965  onwards  with  Paul  Lengrand  of 
the  secretariat  being  undoubtedly  the  key  figure. 

Lengrand  produced  a working  document  for  UNESCO’s 
International  Committee  for  the  Adveincement  of  Adult  Education 
in  1965  and  at  that  time  urged  that  UNESCO  endorse  the 
concept  of  hfelong  education.  The  first  version  of  his  book,  An 
Introduction  to  Lifelong  Education.^^  was  published  by  UNESCO 
in  1970  and  contained  many  of  the  basic  ideas  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Faure  panel  and  reflected  in  Learning  To  Be.  A 
remarkable  document,  Lengrand’s  small  book  reflects  both  the 
anal5dical  detachment  of  social  science  and  a passionate 
commitment  to  human  values.  Learning  To  Be  also  reflected  the 
critique  of  educational  systems  which  emerged  from  student 
unrest  in  the  late  sixties  and  from  the  work  of  contemporary 
authors  such  as  Freire,  Illich  and  Coombs.*® 

These  developments  at  the  international  level  were  well  known  in 
certain  circles  in  Canada  and  certainly  eunong  those  engaged  in 
the  Worth  and  Wright  studies.  Additional  voices  at  work  within 
Canada  most  certainly  had  an  impact.  Dr.  Roby  Kidd  emerged 
from  the  Montreal  World  Conference  of  1960  as  a prominent 
world  figiu*e  in  educational  circles.  During  the  sixties  he 
pubhshed  several  voliunes  in  which  he  developed  the  idea  of 
lifelong  learning.*®  Dr.  Alan  Thomas  was  the  Director  of  the 
Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education  for  most  of  the  sixties 
and  in  a series  of  statements  and  briefs  to  the  Worth  and  Wright 
Commissions  developed  the  implications  of  the  concept  of  lifelong 
learning."®  Of  particular  importance  with  respect  to  the  w’ork  of 
both  Kidd  and  Thomas  was  the  fact  that  they  had  been  stressing 
for  at  least  a decade  before  the  reports  of  1972  the  point  which 
all  three  reports  endorsed  and  indeed  made  central  to  their 
recommendations:  that  what  is  most  essentieil  is  learmng,  rather 
than  education,  and  that  learning  takes  place  throughout  society, 
not  just  in  the  traditional  educational  institutions. 

The  Tokyo  Conference  of  1972 

Another  event  of  the  year  1972  which  was  less  surprising  to  adult 
educators  but  which  added  to  the  overall  impact  of  the  year’s 
events  was  the  UNESCO  (Third)  World  Conference  on  Adult 
Education  held  in  Tokyo  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  By  far  the 
largest  of  the  three  World  Conferences  which  had  been  held  since 
the  War,  the  Tokyo  meeting  was  distinguished  from  its 
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predecessors  by  the  fact  that  many  countries  sent  as  delegates  not 
adult  educators,  but  senior  officials  of  government  and  of 
ministries  of  education.  Adult  education  was  no  longer  the 
concern  of  only  adult  educators;  it  had  now  become  the  concern  of 
educators  and  national  planners  as  well,  and  a part  of  national 
development  strategies.®^  Kidd  has  described  the  Tokyo  meeting 
as  more  professional  than  its  predecessor,®®  an  indication  that  the 
adult  education  field  was  strengthening  its  position  in  formal 
educational  structures. 

The  dominant  theme  of  the  conference  was  the  need  for  the 
increasing  democratization  of  adult  education,  both  in  the  sense 
that  the  field  should  serve  a broader  spectrum  of  society,  and  that 
adult  learners  should  have  an  effective  voice  in  the  choice  of 
educational  goals,  methods  and  content.  Lifelong  learning  was 
widely  accepted  and  referred  to  as  a master  planning  concept  at 
the  conference.®® 

Other  Developments  in  Canada 

There  were  other  developments  taking  place  at  this  time  which 
added  cumulatively  to  Canadian  adult  educators’  sense  that  fresh 
winds  were  blowing.  The  publication  in  the  United  States  in 

1970  of  Malcolm  Knowles’  The  Modem  Practice  of  Adult 
Education®*  with  its  exposition  of  the  concept  of  andragogy 
provided  many  Canadian  practitioners  with  a stronger  sense  of 
the  uniqueness  and  significance  of  their  field.  The  suggestion 
that  increased  attention  should  be  paid  to  learning,  as  distinct 
from  education,  encouraged  in  the  previous  decade  by  the  work  of 
Eddd  and  Thomas  was  further  enhanced  by  the  publication  in 

1971  of  Allen  Tough’s  major  study  of  adults’  self-directed  learning 
efforts.®®  A sense  of  both  the  accumulation  of  significant 
experience  in  Canadian  adult  education  and  of  emerging  expert 
and  professionalism  was  re-enforced  by  substantial  volumes  about 
community  development  (1971)  and  adult  basic  education  (1972) 
which  also  were  published  at  this  time.®® 

Following  the  Tokyo  conference,  the  Canadian  Commission  for 
UNESCO  established  a task  force,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
commimicate  to  adult  educators  across  Canada  some  of  the 
insights  which  had  emerged  from  the  conference.  While  the 

working  group  was  engaged  in  this  task,  Learning  To  Be  was 
published  by  UNESCO  four  months  after  the  Tokyo  Conference. 
It  was  decided  to  incorporate  that  publication  into  the  Canadian 
task  force’s  work.  The  Commission  published  a siunmary  of  the 
UNESCO  report  for  use  in  Canada.®®  It  also  contracted  with  the 
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two  national  adult  education  organizations,  the  Canadian 
Association  for  Adult  Education  and  the  Institut  canadien 
d’education  des  adultes,  to  organize  conferences  in  several  cities 
across  Canada  (held  in  1973)  through  which  the  ideas  contained 
in  the  UNESCO  report  could  be  publicized. 

Another  important  event  of  the  year  1972  in  Canada  was  the 
publication  of  a report  on  community  colleges  in  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan.®®  At  the  heart  of  the  position  and  its 
recommendations  was  that  the  focus  should  be  upon  the 
individual  learner  in  his/her  community  and  that  commimity 
resources  should  be  mobilized  in  support  of  learning  needs.  It 
was  very  much  a lifelong  learning  model  with  an  emphasis  placed 
upon  information  and  counselling  services  and  on  the  use  of  non- 
formal  as  well  as  formal  educational  approaches.  As  such  it  was 
to  a high  degree  consistent  with  the  main  elements  of  the  Worth, 
Wright  and  UNESCO  reports. 

Canada  as  Part  of  a World  Community  of  Ideas 

It  is  significant  that  adult  educators  in  Canada  not  only  drew 
inspiration  from  the  prominence  given  to  adult  education  in  the 
several  developments  discussed,  but  it  is  also  clear  that  at  the 
same  time  Canada  was  taking  its  place  in  an  international 
community  of  ideas  about  adult  education.  The  Worth 
Commission  in  Alberta  had  drawn  considerably  upon  the  OECD 
thinking  about  recurrent  education,  and  its  report  makes  repeated 
reference  to  the  concept  of  lifelong  learning.  The  Ontario  report 
drev/  its  title  and  a great  deal  of  its  language  and  thinking  from 
the  literature  of  lifelong  education  which  was  emerging  in  Europe. 
In  Learning  To  Be.  the  UNESCO  panel  quoted  at  some  len^h 
from  the  discussion  paper  issued  by  the  Worth  Commission  which 
focused  upon  the  nature  of  lifelong  learning.  Reference  is  also 
made  in  the  Faure  report  to  the  Quebec  TEVEC  project,  the 
multi-media  adult  basic  education  project,  and  to  Tough’s  research 
on  self-directed  learning.®® 

Following  the  Tokyo  Conference,  UNESCO  commissioned  John 
Ix)we  of  England  who  had  prepan^d  much  of  the  documentation 
for  Tokyo  to  write  a book  which  examined  "the  state  of  the  art" 
internationnlly.''®  In  his  book,  Lowt  made  reference  to  a number 
of  features  of  adult  education  in  Canada,  singling  out  for 
particular  praise  the  report  of  the  Wright  Commission  in  Ontario. 

Canada’s  relationship  with  the  international  community  of  ideas 
concerning  lifelong  learning  was  further  enhanced  at  this  time  by 
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the  central  role  played  by  Roby  Kidd  with  his  discussions  leading 
to  the  formation  of  the  International  Covmcil  for  Adult  Education 
(ICAE).  Kidd  was  the  leading  figure  in  consultations  about  the 
ICAE  before  and  during  the  Tokyo  Conference.  Based  in  Toronto, 
the  ICAE  was  established  in  1973  with  Kidd  serving  as  its  first 
Secretary-General. 

In  his  examination  of  the  Worth  Commission  report  in  1973, 
Barry  Moore  made  an  observation  which  adds  a dimension  to  the 
significance  of  these  events  of  1972.'*'  He  pointed  out  that  as  of 
approximately  1970,  the  "second  generation"  of  educational 
planning  began.  He  attributed  the  development  of  this  new 
approach  to  the  OECD,  UNESCO  and  other  planners  at  the 
international  level  such  as  P.  H.  Coombs.  Rather  than  seeing 
educational  systems  as  separate  entities,  and  instead  of 
concentrating  almost  exclusively  on  formal  education,  the  newer 
approach  called  for  educational  planning  to  be  both 
"comprehensive"  (including  both  non-formal  and  informal  aspects 
of  the  field)  and  "integrated"  (that  is,  developed  as  an  integral 
part  of  broader  social  and  economic  planning  processes).  In  1985, 
Coombs  referred  to  the  former  as  the  comprehensive  "learning 
network"  of  the  society  in  question.'**  He  also  pointed  to  what  he 
saw  as  a prolific  increase  in  "human  leEuming  needs"  in  the 
1980’s,  an  increase  brought  about  by  development,  in  the  sense 
that  the  term  is  used  in  international  planning  circles. 

This  kind  of  educational  planning  of  necessity  brings  non-formal, 
adult  and  lifelong  education  into  a central  role  in  planning 
strategy.  Th<  authors  of  the  Worth,  Wright  and  UNESCCD  reports 
realized  the  importance  of  these  matters  and  framed  documents 
which  accorded  a new  and  imaccustomed  prominence  and  priority 
to  adult  education  as  part  of  a larger  strategy.  Adult  educators 
found'  themselves  catapulted  from  the  margin  into  the  mainstream 
of  educational  thought  and  debate. 

Conclusions 

The  publication  of  Learning  To  Be  by  UNESCO  and  of  the  Worth 
and  Wright  reports  in  Canada  did  not  by  any  means  bring  about 
an  immediate  or  spectacular  series  of  revisions  in  public  policy. 
Nor  can  it  be  claimed  that  the  other  events  of  1972  which  are 
described  here  had  any  such  major  effect.  However,  these 

developments,  taken  together,  may  now  be  seen  to  have  been 
important  in  at  least  two  ways.  First,  they  encouraged  and 
spurred  on  to  renewed  effort  many  adult  educators  who  had  been 
attempting  to  promote  the  advancement  of  educational 
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opportxmities  Tor  adults  in  our  society.  It  was  indeed  an 
important  time  of  affirmation  for  many  of  us.  Second,  the 
concepts  related  to  the  future  development  of  education.  They 
concerned  the  place  of  learning  in  adult  life  which  found 
expression  in  the  three  reports  and  in  the  other  concomitant 
developments  described  earlier  which  seem  to  have  influenced  the 
direction  of  future  events. 

Within  Canada  there  has  been  in  the  last  two  decades  an 
increasing  acceptance  of  continuing  and  lifelong  education  as  one 
of  the  bases  for  educational  planning.  A number  of  major  new 
institutions  and  educational  services  have  been  established  in 
order  to  make  educational  opportunities  for  adults  more  accessible 
and  effective.  Examples  include  several  provincial  educational 
television  networks,  the  creation  of  distance  education  institutions 
such  as  Athabasca  University  (Alberta)  and  the  Open  Learning 
Agency  (British  Columbia),  and  the  expansion  of  opportunities  for 
part-time  degree  study.  At  the  international  level,  organizations 
such  as  UNESCO,  OECD  and  the  World  Bank  have  broadened 
their  roles  in  education,  and  more  particularly  within  the  field  of 
adult  education.  For  instance,  one  can  note  the  OECD’s 
promotion  of  the  concept  of  recurrent  education  and  the  World 
Bank’s  decision  in  the  1970’s  to  broaden  its  loan  policy  so  as  to 
include  education  or  human  resource  development  projects. 
Development  planning  increasingly  has  been  influenced  by  ideas 
such  as  "the  learning  society",  lifelong  learning  and  the 
importance  of  non-formal  and  informal  educational  influences,  all 
of  them  concepts  and  strategies  which  were  given  fresh  impetus 
by  the  events  of  1972. 
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Abstract 

This  study  deals  with  the  extent  to  which  adult  educators  in  a 
number  of  countries  have  access  to  information  about  adult 
education  in  other  countries  through  the  pages  of  their  national 
adult  education  journals.  It  is  based  on  a conviction  that  adult 
educators  in  any  country  can  benefit  from  being  informed  about 
developments  abroad.  The  study  covers  a 15  year  period,  1972- 
1986.  Fifteen  journals  from  eleven  countries  were  subject  of  the 
analysis.  The  study  revealed  that  in  terms  of  frequency  and 
volume  adult  educators  in  Poland  had  the  most  access  to 
infonnation  about  adult  education  abroad,  while  colleagues  in 
New  Zealand  had  the  least  access,  with  Canadians  being  next  to 
last  in  access. 

Resume 

Cette  4tude  traite  de  I’accbs  des  4ducateurs  d’adultes  aux  travaux 
de  leurs  collogues  oeuvrant  dans  d’autres  pays.  Pour  cdh,  les 
revues  sp4cialis^es  en  Education  des  adultes  d’un  certain  nombre 
de  pays  ont  4t6  examinees.  L’^tude  s’appuie  sur  la  conviction  que 
les  4ducateurs  d’adultes  peuvent  tirer  profit  d’une  raeilleure 
connaiss^ce  de  ce  qui  se  fait  ailleurs  dans  le  monde.  Elle  couvre 
une  pdriode  de  16  ans,  de  1972  h 1986.  Quinze  revues 
sp«^cialisdes,  publides  dans  onze  pays,  ont  dtd  analysdes.  L’6tude 
rdvele  qu’en  termes  de  frequence  et  de  volume  d’information,  les 
dducateurs  d’adultes  polonais  ont  le  meilleur  accbs  h ce  qui  se  fait 
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k r^tranger;  les  collogues  n4o-z41andais  ont  le  plus  faible  acces  et 
les  Canadiens  les  pr4c^dent  de  peu. 


Rationale  for  the  Study 

This  study  deals  with  the  extent  to  which  adult  educators  in  a 
number  of  countries  have  access  to  information  about  adult 
edtication  organization,  development,  situations  and  trends  outside 
their  own  countiy  through  the  pages  of  their  national  journals. 

It  is  based  on  the  author’s  conviction  that  the  theoretical  basis  as 
well  as  the  practice  of  adult  educators  in  any  country  can  benefit 
firom  information  and  reflection  upon  adult  education  theory  and 
practice  elsewhere. 

Adult  educators  obtain  information  about  adult  education  abroad 
principally  from  four  sources;  periodicals;  books;  conferences;  and 
travel.  The  number  of  sessions  and  themes  dealing  with  adult 
education  abroad  in  programs  of  national  and  regional  conferences 
increased  markedly  during  the  last  few  years,  while  professional 
travel  abroad  by  adult  educators,  both  individually  and  in  groups, 
also  is  growing  steadily.  Nevertheless,  even  a cursory  observation 
of  these  phenomena  shows  that  only  a small  number  of  adult 
educators  obtain  their  information  in  these  ways.  Yearlong 
observation  by  the  author,  and  discussions  with  colleagues  in 
Canada  and  abroad,  indicate  that  more  adult  educators  (especially 
the  practitioners  among  them)  read  periodical  articles  than  read 
entire  books  on  adult  education  abroad.  With  these  factors  in 
mind,  content  analysis  of  national  journals  was  selected  as  the 
best  indicator  of  access  to  inforro.ation  on  adult  education  abroad. 

Study  Design 

The  Third  World  Conference  on  Adult  Education,  held  in  Tokyo  in 
1972,  underscored  the  need  for  international  exchange  of 
information  and  for  comparative  study  of  adult  education.  The 
year  of  this  conference  was  chosen  as  a benchmark  for  the  start 
of  the  study  and  the  content  analysis  was  then  carried  on  for  the 
next  fifteen  years,  through  1986. 

Western  industrialized  countries,  with  widespread  distribution  of 
periodicals,  were  the  target  of  the  comparative  analysis.  The 
existence  of  national  adult  education  journal(s),  their 
comparability,  and  the  logistic  capabilities  of  the  author  lai'gely 
determined  the  countries  and  journals  chosen.  Fifteen  journals 
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from  eleven  countries  were  finally  selected.  Four  of  these  were 
published  in  three  countries  in  Eastern  Evirope,  five  in  fovu* 
countries  in  Western  Europe,  two  each  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  lAfiiilt  T.eadershin  and  its  successor  Lifelon:"  Learning  were 
considered  as  one  journal  for  the  pturposes  of  this  study),  and  one 
each  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  list  of  journals  subject 
to  this  study  are  located  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

The  content  analysis  dealt  with  the  following-  number  of  pages 
given  to  articles  dealing  with  domestic  and  foreign  themes; 
number  of  articles  on  domestic  and  foreign  themes;  classification 
of  content  of  articles  on  adult  education  abroad;  and  number  of 
book  reviews  dealing  with  domestic  and  foreign  themes. 

Based  on  their  content,  the  articles  were  classified  into  twelve 
categories: 

(1)  philosophy  and  goals  of  adult  education 

(2)  theory  of  adult  education 

(3)  research  design  and  techniques 

(4)  history  of  adult  education 

(5)  comparative  and  international  studies 

(6)  legislation  and  policies  on  adult  education 

(7)  financing  and  economics  of  adult  education 

(8)  organization  of  adult  education 

(9)  methods  and  techniques 

(10)  content  areas 

(11)  clientele/participants 

(12)  adult  educators 

All  articles  dealing  with  any  aspect  of  adult  edi’.cation  in  any 
other  country  or  countries,  articles  on  international  themes,  and 
comparative  studies  were  logged  in  the  category  of  adult 
education  abroad  for  all  journals  analyzed.  Theoretical  articles 
and  research  reports  by  foreign  authors  were  included 
automatically  in  this  category,  except  for  the  four  North  American 
journals  where  such  articles  were  included  only  if  the  article  dealt 
specifically  with  differences  in  theoretical  aspects  of  adult 
education  in  the  other  country.  This  decision  was, based  on  the 
author’s  judgment  that  in  North  America  there  is  a very  similar 
c'pproach  to  research  and  theoretical  writing  between  Canadian 
and  U.S.  authors,  and  that  what  difierences  there  are,  were  not 
significant  for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  Furthermore,  since  a 
significant  number  of  articles  published  in  the  two  U.S.  journals 
are  written  by  Canadian  authors,  counting  all  of  these  articles 
would  have  created  an  artificially  inflated  high  percentage  of 
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Rationale  for  the  Study 

This  study  deals  with  the  extent  to  which  adult  educators  in  a 
number  of  countries  have  access  to  information  about  adult 
education  organization,  development,  situations  and  trends  outside 
their  own  country  through  the  pages  of  their  national  jomnals. 

It  is  based  on  the  author’s  conviction  that  the  theoretical  basis  as 
well  as  the  practice  of  adult  educators  in  any  country  can  benefit 
from  infotmation  and  reflection  upon  adult  education  theory  and 
practice  elsewhere. 

Adult  educators  obtain  information  about  adult  education  abroad 
principally  iiom  four  sources:  periodicals;  books;  conferences;  and 
tra«?el.  The  munber  of  sessions  and  themes  dealing  with  adult 
education  abroad  in  programs  of  national  and  regional  conferences 
increased  markedly  during  the  last  few  years,  while  professional 
travel  abroad  by  adult  educators,  both  individually  and  in  groups, 
also  is  growing  steadily.  Nevertheless,  even  a cursory  observation 
of  these  phenomena  shows  that  only  a small  number  of  adult 
educators  obtain  their  information  in  these  ways.  Yearlong 
observation  by  the  author,  and  discussions  with  colleagues  in 
Canada  and  abroad,  indicate  that  more  adult  educators  (especially 
the  practitioners  among  them)  read  periodical  articles  than  read 
entire  books  on  adult  education  abroad.  With  these  factors  in 
mind,  content  analysis  of  national  journals  was  selected  as  the 
best  indicator  of  access  to  information  on  adult  education  abroad. 

Study  Design 

The  Third  World  Conference  on  Adult  Education,  held  in  Tokyo  in 
1972,  underscored  the  need  for  international  exchange  of 
information  and  for  comparative  study  of  adult  education.  The 
year  of  this  conference  was  chosen  as  a benchmark  for  the  stait 
of  the  study  and  the  content  analysis  was  then  carried  on  for  the 
next  fifteen  years,  through  1986. 

Western  industrialized  countries,  with  widespread  distribution  of 
periodicals,  were  the  target  of  the  comparative  analysis.  The 
existence  of  national  adult  education  journal(s),  their 
comparability,  and  the  logistic  capabilities  of  the  author  largely 
determined  "the  countries  and  journals  chosen.  Fifteen  journals 
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from  eleven  countries  were  finally  selected.  Four  of  these  were 
published  in  three  countries  in  Eastern  Europe,  five  in  four 
countries  in  Western  Europe,  two  each  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  (Adult  Leadership  and  its  successor  Lifelong  Learning  were 
considered  as  one  journal  for  the  piuposes  of  this  study),  and  one 
each  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  list  of  joiumals  subject 
to  this  study  are  located  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

The  content  analysis  dealt  with  the  following:  number  of  pages 

given  to  articles  dealing  with  domestic  and  foreign  themes; 
number  of  articles  on  domestic  and  foreign  themes;  classification 
of  content  of  articles  on  adult  education  abroad;  and  number  of 
book  reviews  dealing  with  domestic  and  foreign  themes. 

Based  on  their  content,  the  articles  were  classified  into  twelve 
categories: 

(1)  philosophy  and  goals  of  adult  education 

(2)  theory  of  adult  education 

(3)  research  design  and  techniques 

U)  history  of  adult  education 

(5)  comparative  and  international  studies 

(6)  legislation  and  policies  on  adult  education 

(7)  financing  and  economics  of  adult  education 

(8)  organization  of  adult  education 

(9)  methods  and  techniques 

(10)  content  areas 

(11)  clientele/participants 

(12)  adult  educators 

All  articles  dealing  with  any  aspect  of  adult  education  in  any 
other  country  or  countries,  articles  on  international  themes,  and 
comparative  studies  were  logged  in  the  category  of  adult 
education  abroad  for  all  journals  analyzed.  Theoretical  articles 
and  research  reports  by  foreign  authors  were  included 
automatically  in  this  category,  except  for  the  four  North  American 
journals  where  such  articles  were  included  only  if  the  article  dealt 
specifically  with  differences  in  theoretical  aspects  of  adult 
education  in  the  other  country.  This  decision  was, based  on  the 
author’s  judgment  that  in  North  America  there  is  a very  similar 
approach  to  research  and  theoretical  writing  between  Canadian 
and  U.S.  authors,  and  that  what  differences  there  are,  were  not 
significant  for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  Furthermore,  since  a 
significant  number  of  articles  published  in  the  two  U.S.  journals 
are  written  by  Canadian  authors,  counting  all  of  these  articles 
would  have  created  an  artificially  inflated  high  percentage  of 
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articles  about  adult  education  abroad  in  the  case  of  the  U.S. 
journals.  Given  the  much  lower  frequency  of  German  authors 
published  in  Austria  and  Switzerland,  and  of  Australians 
published  in  New  Zealand  and  vice  versa,  and  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  more  marked  differences  in  adult  education 
among  these  countries,  the  procedure  adopted  for  analysis  of 
North  American  journeds  was  not  ileemed  necessary  in  the  case  of 
these  countries. 

Analysis  of  the  Number  of  Pages  and  Articles 

Only  ‘substantial’  articles  were  counted,  while  brief  notes,  notices, 
news  and  reports  were  not.*  Results  of  this  analysis  are  shown 
in  Table  1 and  Table  2. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  all  the  fifteen  journals 
analyzed  did  carry  information  on  adult  education  abroad,  only 
two  of  them,  Andragogiia  and  O^wiata  dorosWch.  had  a regular 
feature  "Adult  Education  Abroad."  Volkshochschule  im  Westen 
had  a category  "International  Adult  Education"  in  its  annual  table 
of  contents  for  1972  through  1978,  and  for  1980  (however,  this 
did  include  only  accounts  of  international  themes  and  events,  and 
not  articles  on  adult  education  ui  individual  foreign  countries). 

Conference  reports  were  not  included  in  this  study  unless  thoir 
relative  length  qualified  as  ‘substantial’.  However,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  several  of  the  journals  analyzed  did  carry  brief  reports 
on  international  meetings  and  conferences  held  in  their  own 
country  and  on  meetings  and  conferences  held  abroad.  The  most 
prolific  among  the  joiunals  in  this  respect  was  AduU  Education 
(U.K.),  while  such  conference  reports  al_so  were  located  in 
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In  terms  of  the  actual  number  of  articles  on  adult  education 
abroad  and  on  comparative/worldwide  themes  (see  Table  1),  the 
journal  which  carried  the  most  articles  in  these  areas  was 
06wiat.a  Hnroslvch  (293),  while  the  lowest  number  appeared  in  the 
Canadian  Journal  of  University  Continuing  Education  (12).  In 
between  these  two  poles  the  journals  ranked  as  folio. vs:  0?vetova 
prdca  (127),  Education  nermanente  (99),  Osveta  (96). 

Erwachsenenbildung  in  Osterreich  (95),  Vplkshochschiiig — im 
Westen  (76),  Andragogiia  (73),  Adult  Education  (U.K.)  (72). 
T.ifolnntr  T.pnminp  (571  Australian  Journal  of  Adult  Education 


1972-1986 
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When  the  relationship  between  domestic  and  foreign  themes  was 
analyzed,  the  journal  which  showed  the  highest  percentage  of 
information  about  adult  . education  abroad  was  Edueatm 
nermanente  (36.26%  articles,  35.89%  pages).  The  two  journals 
with  the  lowest  percentage  of  content  on  foreign  adult  education 
were  T.ifelong  Learning  (5.81%  articles,  6.54/^.  pages)  and 
Journal  of  University  Continuing  Jdu^jafln 
articles,  5.43%  pages).  Three  of  the  journals  devoted  aro^d 
quarter  of  their  articles  to  foreign  themes:  (2^36  7o), 

Australian  Journal  of  Adult  Education  (24.75%)  and 
(24.43%).  In  terms  of  space  given,  the  ranking  w^  shghtly 
different:  Australian  Journal  of  Adult 

(24.58%),  and  yjtva^^^««^^*>Tibildung  in  OsteiT^gn.  (23.^7%),  with 
T .earning  having  dropped  to  fifth  place  (21.63 /o).  iOn  the  other 
hand,  in  terms  of  articles,  T?r«7^rh^enenbilduag  m Osterreich  was 

in  sixth  place  with  17.15%.) 

For  number  of  articles  six  journals  fell  in  the  10-20%  categoiy: 
r>6wiata  doroslvch  (18,98%),  Erv^aghgenenbiMj^  in  Os^rreich 
(17.15^,  Stiidies  in  Adult  EducaJagn  (17.11%),  ^^vetpva  praca 
(16.98%X  Nnv  yraland  nf  Adult  Learning  (15.95%),  and 

Adult  Education  (U.K.)  (13.36%).  Again,  the  configuration  was 
slightly  different  for  number  of  pages,  with  five  journals  falling  in 
the  10-20%  categoiy: 


Kwiatadarssfcsh  (13.78%),  Ftll11i»li  IP  I'.niication 

^diilt  Education  (U.K.)  (15.15%),  and  Psvetpva  prasa 
Five  journals  were  below  10%  in  terms  of  number  oi 
AndragQgiia  (8.86%),  Volkshochschule  im — WestOh 
■liilt  Education  Quarterly  (6.73%),  Canadian  Journal  of 
Oontimiing  Education  (6.28%),  and  Lifelong  Learning 
In  terms  of  number  of  pages  the  list  changes  very 
AndragQgiia  (9,85%),  Vn1  k <;;hochschuIg — ini — WgsteH 
idiilt  Education  Quarterly  (7.68%),  T lifelong  Learrin.g 


Tmversitv 


jntmmns 


(19.15%).  0^ 
(16.24%),  M 
(14.80%).  Fi 
articles:  i 

(7.82%),  AdU 
University  C 
(5.81%).  In 
slightly  to: 

(8.66%),  Ml 


(6.54%),  and  nauadian  Journal  ot  umversitv  V/Onyiuuuife 
Education  (5.43%). 

When  the  percentages  for  the  article  and  page  counts  for  the 
fifteen  journals  were  tabulated  by  the  eleven  countries  in  wnich 
the  journals  were  published,  the  following  ranki.ng  emerged.  For 
number  of  articles  (see  Table  1):  Switzerland  (36.26%),  Australm 
(24.75%),  Czechoslovakia  (19.54%),  Poland  (18.98%)  Austria 
(17.16%),  New  Zealand  (15.95%0,  Canada  (14.29 /r),  ^m^d 
Kingdom  (14.18%),  Yugoslavia  (8.86%),  West  Germany  (7.82%), 
and  U.S.A.  (5.97%).  For  percentage  of  pages  (see  Table  2 . 
Switzerland  (36.89%),  . Australia  (25.46'^^)*  Austna  23.27 /r), 
Czechoslovakia  (19.39%),  New  Zealand  (19.15%),  Poland  (18.78%), 
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United  Kingdom  (15.58%),  Yugoslavia  (9.85%),  West  Germany 
(8.66%),  Canada  (8.0%),  and  U.S.A.  (7.05%). 


Analysis  of  the  Content  of  Articles  on  Adult  Education 
Abroad 

The  content  of  the  articles  on  adult  education  abroad  was 
classified  in  the  twelve  categories  listed  in  the  Study  Design 
section.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

Overall,  the  largest  number  of  articles  (299)  dealt  with  the 

international  aspects  of  adult  education  or  were  comparative 

studies.  This  was  followed  closely  by  articles  on  the 
organizational  forms  of  adult  education  (247).  Methods  and 

techniques  (178)  and  theory  of  adult  education  (160)  were  the 
next  two  sizeable  categories.  Philosophy  and  goals  (61)  were  a 
distant  fifth.  Several  of  the  categories  were  grouped  around  the 
30-40  article  mark:  research  design  and  techniques  (40),  content 
areas  (40),  adult  educators  (37),  clientele/participants  (35), 
legislation  and  policies  (34),  and  history  of  adult  education  (31). 
The  lowest  number  of  articles  (13)  dealt  with  financing  and 

economics  of  adult  education. 

However,  the  overall  ranking  of  the  twelve  categories  is  not 
replicated  in  the  journal  to  journal  analysis. 

In  Australian  Journal  of  Adult  Education,  the  highest  count  was 
in  theory  of  ddult  education  (11),  followed  very  closely  by  methods 
and  techniques  (10).  Comparative  and  internation^  studies  (7) 
and  organization  of  adult  education  (7)  were  next. 

Clientele/participants  (4),  research  design  and  techniques  (3), 
adult  educators  (3),  legislation  and  policies  (1)  and  content  areas 
(1)  were  at  the  lower  end.  No  articles  were  classified  in  the 
categories  of  philosophy  and  goals,  history,  and  financuig  and 
economics  of  adult  education. 

In  Erwachsenenbildung  in  Osterreich.  comparative  and 

international  studies  (49)  were  far  ahead  of  any  other  category, 
with  organization  of  adult  education  (17)  a distant  second.  At  the 
lower  end  were  methods  and  techniques  (8),  theory  of  adult 
education  (7),  legislation  and  policies  (6),  adult  educators  (5), 
history  (4\  content  areas  (3),  clientele/participants  (2),  and 
philosophy  and  goals  (1).  Research  design  and  techniques,  and 
financing  and  economics  of  adult  education  were  not  represented. 
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TABLE  3:  Number  of  Articles  by  Content 
Category  by  Journal,  1972  - 1986 
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In  Canadian  Journal  of  University  Continuing  Education,  more 
than  half  of  the  twelve  categories  were  not  represented: 
philosophy  and  goals,  theory,  research  design  and  techniques, 
history,  legislation  and  policies,  financing  and  economics,  and 
adult  educators.  Of  the  categories  represented,  comparative  and 
international  studies  (5)  was  the  largest,  followed  by  methods  and 
techniques  (3),  organization  (2),  content  areas  (1),  and 
clientele/participants  (1). 

I^earning  also  had  only  half  the  categories  in  evidence. 
Comparative  and  international  studies  (7)  again  was  the  largest, 
followed  closely  by  philosophy  and  goals  (6),  and  organization  (6). 
The  lowest  were  research  design  and  techniques  (2),  history  (1), 
and  legislation  and  policies  (1).  Not  represented  were  theory, 
financing  and  economics,  methods  and  techniques,  content  areas, 
clientele/participants,  and  adult  educators. 

The  highest  number  of  articles  in  Osveta  was  found  in  philosophy 
and  goals  (23)  and  in  organization  (23),  followed  by  theory  (20). 
Comparative  and  international  studies  (11)  was  in  the  middle.  At 
the  low  end  were  research  design  and  techniques  (6),  financing 
and  economics  (4),  methods  and  techniques  (4),  history  (3), 
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clientele/participants  (1)  and  adult  educators  (1).  Missing  were 
legislation  and  policies,  and  content  areas. 


Osvetovd  praca  produced  most  articles  in  theory  (28),  followed  by 
comparative  and  international  studies  (22).  At  the  mid-range 
were  philosophy  and  goals  (17),  organization  (17),  and  methods 
and  techniques  (14).  At  the  low  end  were  history  (8),  content 
areas  (8),  research  design  and  techniques  (5),  financing  and 
economics  (5),  and  adult  educators  (2).  The  two  blank  categories 
were  legislation  and  policies,  and  clientele/participants. 

In  New  Zealand  Journal  of  Adult  Learning,  theory  (8)  was  the  top 
category,  followed  by  methods  and  techniques  (7),  comparative 
and  international  studies  (6),  and  organization  (5).  The 

remaining  few  articles  were  scattered  among  several  categories: 
research  design  and  techniques  (2),  history  (2),  legislation  and 
policies  (2),  clientele/participants  (2),  philosophy  and  goals  (1), 
content  areas  (1),  and  adult  educators  (1).  Financing  and 
economics  came  out  blank. 

Oswiata  doroslvch  was  one  of  the  two  journals  with  articles  found 
in  all  twelve  categories.  Organization  (105)  was  by  far  the 
strongest,  with  comparative  and  international  studies  (74)  next, 
methods  and  techniques  (41)  and  theory  (30)  a distant  third  and 
fourth.  At  the  lower  end  were  research  design  and  techniques 
(11),  content  areas  (11),  clientele/participants  (9),  adult  educators 
(6),  legislation  and  policies  (4),  histoiy  (2),  philosophy  and  goals 
(1),  and  finance  and  economics  (1). 

The  top  category  in  Education  permanente  was  found  to  be 
methods  and  techniques  (29),  followed  closely  by  theory  (25)  and 
by  comparative  and  international  studies  (19).  The  low  categories 
were  organization  (7),  adult  educators  (6),  legislation  and  policies 
(5),  research  design  and  techniques  (4),  clientele/participants  (4), 
and  content  areas  (3).  Not  represented  were  philosophy  and 
goals,  history,  and  financing  and  economics. 

Adult  Education  (U.K.)  was  the  other  journal  with  articles  in  all 
categories.  The  highest  in  this  journal  was  organization  (15), 
followed  by  methods  and  techniques  (13).  At  the  mid-point  were 
theory  (8),  comparative  and  international  studies  (7),  content 
areas  (7),  philosophy  and  goals  (6),  legislation  and  policies  (6), 
clientele/participants  (4),  and  adult  educators  (4).  The  three 
lowest  categories  were  financing  and  economics  (2),  theory  (1), 
and  history  (1). 
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In  Sbiriifts  in  Adult  Education,  the  top  category  was  Hstory  (5), 
followed  by  comparative  and  international  studies  (4),  metooas 
and  techniques  (4),  research  design  and  tcchmques  (3),  and  theo^ 

(2)  Half  the  categories  showed  only  one  article  each:  philosophy 
and  goals;  legislation  and  poHcies;  financing  and  econoimcs; 
content  areas;  clientele/participants;  and  adult  educators. 
Organization  was  the  only  category  not  represented. 

In  AHnIt.  Education  Quarterly,  the  articles  were  more  eve^y 
spread  among  the  categories:  theory  (3);  history  (2);  legislation 

and  policies  (2);  organization  (2);  clientele/partiapants  (2); 
research  design  and  techniques  (1);  comparative  and  international 
studies  (1);  and  methods  and  techniques  (1).  Not  represented 
were  philosophy  and  goals,  financing  and  economics,  content  areas 
and  adult  educators. 

T.ifAlnnP  Learning  had  three  high  categories:  methods  and 

techniques  (14),  comparative  and  international  stumes  (13),  and 
organization  (13).  At  the  mid-point  was  theory  (7).  The  low 
categories  were  philosophy  and  goals  (4),  legislation  and  policies 
(4),  research  design  and  techniques  (2),  and  clientele/particip^ts 
(2).  The  blanks  were  history,  financing  and  economics,  content 
areas,  and  adult  educators. 

The  comparative  and  international  studies  category  (44)  in 
VnUfshnchschnlft  im  Westen  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
remaining  categories.  Next  but  very  distant  were  organization 
(11)  and  methods  and  techmques  (11).  At  the  low  end 
content  areas  (3),  history  (2),  legislation  and  policies  (2), 
clientele/participants  (2),  philosophy  and  goals  (1),  and  adult 
educators  (1).  Theory,  research  design  and  techmques,  ana 
financing  and  economics  were  not  covered. 

Finally,  in  Andragogiia.  the  most  represented  category  was 
comparative  and  international  studies  (26);  methods  and 
techniques  (19)  was  next,  followed  by  organization  (17),  theory 
(11),  and  adult  educators  (7).  The  lowest  were  history  (1),  content 
areas  (1),  and  clientele/participants  (1).  No  entries  were  shown 
for  philosophy  and  goals,  research  design  and  techniques, 
legislation  and  policies,  and  financing  and  economics. 

The  geographic  region  coverage  is  documented  in  Table  4.  In  the 
overall  count,  adult  education  in  Europe  (666)  took  more  Aan 
half  of  all  the  articles.  Comparative  and  international  studies 
(272)  were  next,  with  North  America  (119)  a distant  third.  In 
comparison,  coverage  of  the  remaining  geographic  regions  was 
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very  low:  Australia/New  Zealsind/South  Pacific  (46);  Africa  (38); 

Latin  America  (31);  and  Asia  (20). 

Not  surprisingly,  journals  published  in  continental  Europe  showed 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  articles  about  adult  education  abroad 
dealing  with  European  countries,  with  the  next  category  being 
comparative  and  international  studies.  Articles  on  countries  in 
the  other  continents  were  far  and  few  between.  The  one 

outstanding  exception  was  the  Swiss  Education permangnte, 

which  showed  almost  an  equal  number  of  articles  on  North 
America  (38)  and  on  Europe  (40). 

The  two  joimials  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  differed  from 
their  continental  coxinteiparts.  Adult  Education,  although  it 
showed  the  largest  number  of  articles  on  Einrope  (21),  also  showed 
a large  number  of  articles  on  North  America  (17);  furthermore, 
the  nxunber  of  articles  on  Africa  (8)  was  equal  to  that  on 
comparative  and  international  studies  (8).  Studi£S — in — Adult 

Education  had  the  largest  number  of  articles  on  North  America 
(11),  while  the  number  of  articles  on  Europe  (5)  equalled  the 
number  of  articles  on  Australia/New  Zealand/South  Pacific  (5). 


TABLE  4:  Number  of  Articles  by  Geographic 
Region  by  Journal,  1972  - 1986 


Ceogr*phic  Region 


Journal 


jAo$tr*H<n  Jounval  of  Adult  Education 
'Erw4chX€ft«nbndun5  <n  SsUrrelch 
[cinidlin  Jounul  of  UnIvertUy  CE 
jLotrnfng 
I0<v«ti 

losvctov^  pr4C4 

jnew  ZetUnd  Joom4l  of  Adult  Learning 
|oiwl«ti  dorosb^h 
Educttlon  poriUftonte 
Adult  Educttlon  (U.t.) 

IstudU*  In  Adult  Cducitlon 
Adult  Educttlon  Qutrterly 
Lift  long  Uimlng 
VoUihochschule  1«  Vesten 
Andrigogljt 

TOTALS  


14 

27 

3 

13 

7 

23 

10 

72 

17 

8 
2 
2 

14 

30 

30 

272 


7 
3 

1 

2 

2 

8 
7 

38 

17 

11 

3 

7 
S 

8 

119 


3 

72 

9 

4 

87 

96 

9 

207 

40 

21 

5 
8 

25 

43 

36 

665 


57 
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There  were  wide  differences  among  the  North  American  journals. 
The  Canadian  Journal  of  University  Continuing  Education  had 
articles  in  only  two  of  the  geographic  region  categories:  Eiirope 
(9)  and  comparative  and  international  (3).  Learning,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  articles  in  all  the  geographic  regions,  with  by  far 
the  largest  number  in  the  comparative  and  international  category 
(13).  Lifelong  Learning  also  covered  all  the  seven  categories,  but 
with  the  largest  number  of  articles  for  Etirope  (25),  followed  by 
comparative  and  international  (14).  Adult  Education  Quarterly 
showed  almost  hcilf  the  articles  on  Australia/New  Zealeind/South 
Pacific  (14),  followed  by  articles  on  Europe  (8),  with  the  rest 
sprinkled  across  the  other  categories  except  for  Africa. 

The  Australian  Journal  of  Adult  Education  had  the  largest 
number  of  articles  on  comparative  and  international  studies  (14), 
followed  by  New  Zealand/South  Pacific  (8),  with  North  America 
(7)  close  behind;  interest  in  Asia  (5)  and  Africa  (4)  also  was 
evident,  with  Europe  (3)  trailing  behind.  The  New  Zealand 
Journal  of  Adult  Learning  also  had  the  largest  number  of  articles 
in  the  comparative  and  international  studies  category  (10),  but 
this  was  followed  closely  by  Europe  (9)  and  North  America  (8), 
with  Australia/South  Pacific  (7)  in  fourth  place,  and  Latin 
America  (2)  far  behind  in  last  place. 

Book  Review  Analysis 

Following  an  assumption  that  book  reviews  do  motivate  journal 
readers  to  seek  out  information  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
journal  articles,  an  analysis  of  book  reviews  in  the  fifteen  journals 
also  was  conducted. 

Again,  only  ‘substantive’  reviews  were  included  in  this  analysis. 
Although  many  of  the  journals  also  carry  short  book  notices,  lists 
of  recent  publications,  and  annotated  thematic  bibliographies, 
these  were  not  included  in  this  study. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  5,  there  were  considerable  differences 
among  the  fifteen  journals  with  regard  to  the  number  of  book 
reviews  on  adult  education  abroad.  The  journal  with  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  such  reviews  was  Erwachsenenbildung  in 
Osterreich  (276),  while  the  Canadian  Journal  of  University 
Continuing  Education  (12)  had  the  lowest.  In  between,  in  rank 
order,  were  O^wiata  doroslych  (229),  Lifelong  Learning  (204), 
Adult  Education  (U.K.)  (188),  Australian  Journal  of  Adult 
Education  (90),  Osveta  (82),  Education  permanente  (78),  Studies 
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in  Adult  Education  (75), 
(66),  Andraeogiia  (39), 


Learning  (39), 
en  (37),  and  M 


iming 

(38), 


When  book  reviews  on  foreign  themes  are  considered  as  a 
percentage  of  all  book  reviews  pubUshed  in  ajournal,  this  order 
changes  slightly.  Rrwachsenenbi Idling  in  Qste^^ch  (77.46%) 

remains  on  top,  but  the  lowest  place  is  taken  by  Osvetov^  praca 
(12.38%).  In  between  are  New  Zealand  Journal  pf  Adult 
(66.67%),  Australian  Journal  of  Adult — Education  (65.70), 
Education  nermanente  (56.12%),  Ol>veta  (52.23%),  O^wiata 


doroslvch  (39.01%), 
(36.79%),  Lifelong 


(21.62%), 
(17.91%),  and 


an  (15.81%). 


The  ranking  of  the  eleven  countries  in  which  the  journals 
analyzed  were  published,  in  terms  of  book  reviews  dealing  with 
adult  education  abroad,  is  as  follows.  For  number  of  renews: 
Austria  (275),  United  Kingdom  (263),  U.S.A.  (236),  Poland  (229), 
Czechoslovakia  (120),  Australia  (90),  Switzerland  (78),  New 
Zealand  (66),  Canada  (51),  Yugoslavia  (39),  and  West  Germany 
(37).  For  percentage  of  reviews  on  foreign  themes:  Austria 

(77  46%)  New  Zealand  (66.67%),  Australia  (65.70%),  Switzerland 
(56‘.12%)  Poland  (39.01%),  U.S.A.  (32.55%),  United  Kingdom 
(31.20%),  Yugoslavia  (30.95%),  Canada  (29.48%),  Czechoslovakia 
(25.86%),  and  West  Germany  (15.81%). 

Concluding  Remarks 

It  was  assumed  for  this  study  that  adult  educators  still  learn 
about  adult  education  abroad  mostly  from  reading  their  national 
adult  education  journals.  If  this  assumption  is  accepted,  it  can  be 
deduced  from  the  analysis  of  the  fifteen  journals  that,  in  8®^®^ 
and  for  the  period  1972-1986,  adult  educators  in  Poland  had  the 
most  access  to  information  about  adult  education  abroad,  w i e 
adult  educators  in  New  Zealand  had  the  least  access.  The  other 
nine  countries,  in  rank  order  from  most  to  least  were: 
Czechoslovakia;  Switzerland;  United  Kingdom;  Austna;  West 
Germany;  Yugoslavia;  U.S.A.;  Australia  and  Canada. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  of  the  three  East  Europe^ 
countries  are  at  the  top  of  the  list,  which  on  the  face  of  it  ®® 
taken  as  an  indication  of  a more  outward  looking  attitude  m 
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these  countries.  However,  this  is  significantly  tempered  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  articles  logged  for  this  study  in  the  Polish, 
and  even  more  so  in  the  Czechoslovak  journals,  deal  with  adult 
education  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  East  Eiiropean 
countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  still  too  evident  dearth  of 
information  on  other  countries  in  the  journals  published  in  the 
United  States,  Australia,  Canada  and  New  Zealand  demonstrates 
the  regrettably  still  too  widespread  insular  attitude  in  these  large 
countries  towards  developments  elsewhere.  The  West  European 
countries  occupy  the  middle  ground  in  this  respect.* 

One  of  the  questions  which  needs  to  be  asked  in  considering  the 
findings  of  this  study  is  whether  a considerable  amount  of 
information,  but  constrained  to  certain  geographic  regions, 
provides  better  information  than  a more  limited  number  of 
articles,  but  covering  most  areas  of  the  world.  At  this  stage  in 
the  development  of  access  to  information  about  adult  education 
abroad,  the  author  would  still  opt  for  as  wide  a coverage  as 
possible,  even  at  the  expense  of  depth  in  coverage.  The  Canadian 
Learning  and  the  U.S.  Lifelong  Learning,  interestingly  enough, 
have  the  most  evenly  distributed  geographical  coverage. 

The  content  frequency  analysis,  shown  in  Table  3,  has  borne  out 
some  expected  but  also  some  surprising  results.  Articles  on 
international/comparative  themes  (299)  and  on  organizational 
aspects  (247)  were  the  most  frequent,  followed  by 

methods/techniques  (178)  and  by  theory  of  adult  education  (160). 
However,  only  very  few  (31)  historical  articles  were  located;  this 
was  the  case  even  in  the  European  joiimals,  which  was 
unexpected  given  the  general  Emopean  proclivity  towards 
historical  research  and  writing.  Only  one  category, 
financing/economics  (13)  scored  lower;  it  is  noteworthy  in  this 
respect  that  ten  of  the  thirteen  articles  in  this  category  were 
published  in  East  Europe  while  the  remaining  three  were 
published  in  the  U.K. 

This  study  has  dealt  only  with  the  frequency,  number,  ratio  and 
content  categorization  of  articles,  and  numbers  of  book  reviews  on 
adult  education  abroad  published  in  the  journals  examined.  It 
did  not  deal  with  an  analysis  of  the  depth  and  quality  of  the 
information  published.  This  important  second  step  in  the  study  is 
yet  to  be  carried  out.  It  is  hoped  that  the  publishing  of  this 
analysis  will  spur  on  interest  among  Canadian  colleagues  in  the 
developments  in  adult  education  abroad  so  that  we  can  broaden 
our  horizons  and  benefit  our  own  work. 
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Australia 

Australian  Journal  of  Adult  Education,  Published  three  times  per  year. 

Austria 

Erwachsenenbildung  in  Osterreich.  Published  twelve  times  per  year  through 
1979,  then  changed  to  quarterly. 

Canada 

Canadian  Journal  of  University  Continuing  Education.  Published  twice  per  year 
since  1973,  first  under  the  title  Dialogue  (1973-74). 

Learning.  Published  since  1976  with  varying  regularity,  most  often  with  one 
number  per  year  (none  published  in  1982). 

Czechoslovakia 

Osyeta.  Published  six  times  per  year  through  1973,  then  ten  times  per  year 
through  1978  when  it  ceased  publication. 

Qsvetov4  prac6.  Published  fortnightly.  Took  over  to  a considerable  extent  the 
function  of  Osyeta, 

New  Zealand 

New  Zealand  Journal  of  Adult  Learning.  Published  twice  per  year,  through 
1982  under  the  title  Continuing  Education  in  New  Zealand. 

Poland 

O^wiata  doroslych.  Published  ten  times  per  year,  (No.  10,  1986,  was  not 
available  at  the  time  the  analysis  was  carried  out  in  April  1987.) 

Switzerland 

Education  permanente.  Published  quarterly. 

United  Kingdom 

Adult  EducatLon>  Published  six  times  per  year  through  1980,  then  changed  to 
quarterly. 

Studies  in  ^d_ult_  Education.  Published  twice  per  year  through  1981,  once  per 
year  1982-84,  and  again  twice  per  year  since  1985. 

U.S.A, 

Adult  Education.  Quarterly.  Published  quarterly,  through  1982  under  the  title 
Adult  Education. 

Lifelong  Lea_rning:  Omnibus  of  Practice  and  Research.  (Short  title  Lifelong 

Learning  used  in  this  paper.)  Superseded  Adult  Leadership  in  1977,  under  the 
title  Lifelong^ Learnings  The_Adult  Years.  Adult  Leadership  published  ten  times 
per  year,  Lifeiong  Learning  published  eight  times  per  year. 

West  Germany 

Volkshochschule  im  Westen.  Published  six  times  per  year. 

Yugoslavia 

Andragogijg.  Published  with  twelve  numbers  per  year,  often  in  multiple  number 
issues.  (Nos.  10-12,  1986,  were  not  available  at  the  time  the  analysis  was 
carried  out  in  April  1987.) 
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Reference  Notes 


1.  This  posed  some  problem  as  the  standard  of  ‘substantial'  had  to  be  varied 
from  journal  to  journal  due  to  varying  editorial  policies  and  style.  Since  the  aim 
of  the  study  was  to  establish  the  ratio  of  domestic  and  foreign  information  in 
any  of  the  journals  examined,  the  internal  consistency  within  the  journal  was 
seen  as  more  important  than  a uniform  standard  of  ‘substantial'  applied  to  all 
the  journals. 

2.  These  conclusions  might  not  be  totally  accurate,  especially  for  Austria  and 
West  Germany,  as  not  all  of  the  adult  education  journals  published  there  were 
included  in  the  study.  This  decision  was  based  on  an  informed  judgment  that 
the  excluded  jotimals  were  not  sufficiently  representative  or  widespread  to  be 
comparable  to  journals  in  the  other  countries  included  in  this  study.  The  same 
decision  was  made  with  respect  to  the  United  States. 
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The  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education/ 
la  Revue  canadienne  pour  T4tude  de  l’4ducation  des  adultes 
May/mai  1989,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1 

LEARNING  AND  MIND:  A RESPONSE  TO  SELMAN 
Stephen  BrookDeld 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
Abstract 

This  paper  responds  to  Mark  Selman’s  analysis  of  my  work  which 
appeared  in  the  Vol.  II,  No.  2 (November  1988)  issue  of  this 
journal.  Selman  states  that  I propose  an  overly  psychologized 
conception  of  learning,  which  is  representative  of  some 
mainstream  ideas  in  adult  education.  I respond  that  Selman  has 
misinterpreted  my  work  by  confusing  my  summary  of  one 
perspective  on  learning  (Verner  and  Little’s)  with  my  own  ideas. 
I provide  selected  excerpts  from  Understanding  and  Facilitating 
Adult  Learning  (1986)'  in  which  I argue  for  a more  transactional, 
interactive,  sociological  conceptualization  of  leeuming. 

Resume 

Je  reponds  a I’analyse  que  Mark  Selman  a fait  de  mes  travaux,  et 
qui  a 6t6  publi^e  dans  le  num^ro  2,  volume  2,  (novembre  1988)  de 
cette  revue.  Selman  affirme  que  je  propose  une  conception 
beaucoup  trop  psychologisante  de  I’apprentissage,  ce  qui 
repr4senterait  une  des  tendances  en  Education  des  adultes.  A 
cela,  je  r^ponds  que  Selman  a mal  interpr^t^  mes  travaux;  il  a 
confondu  mon  r^sumd  d’une  des  perspectives  de  I’apprentissage 
(celle  de  Vemer  et  Little)  avec  mes  propres  id6es.  Je  soumets  des 
extraits  de  Understanding  and  Facilitating  Adult  Learning  (1986) 
dans  lesquels  je  plaide  pour  une  conceptualisation  de 
I’apprentissage  qui  soit  plus  transactionelle,  interactive  et  sociale. 


I very  much  enjoyed  reading  Mark  Selman’s  article,  "Learning 
and  Philosophy  of  Mind."^  In  this  piece,  Selman  undertakes  a 
well  developed  critique  of  the  overly  psychologistic  concept  of 
learning.  As  he  points  out,  this  views  learning  purely  as  an 
internal  process  involving  consciousness  change  which  is  manifest 
in  permanently  altered  behaviour.  He  argues  for  a more  social 
conception  of  learning,  along  somewhat  similar  lines  to  those 
advanced  in  Peter  Jarvis’  recent  work  on  Adult  Learning  in  the 
Social  Context  (1987).^  "What  is  required,"  Selman  writes,  "is  the 
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acceptance  of  a revised  conception  of  learning,  one  which 
recognizes  the  importance  of  the  public,  social  world,  in  contrast 
to  one  which  is  situated  primarily  within  the  workings  of  inner, 
‘mental’  space.""  To  which,  as  I read  it,  I murmimed  (internally!) 
‘Amen.’ 

What  was  disturbing  to  me  about  Selman’s  article  was  to  read 
further  and  find  that  he  cites  my  book  Understanding  and 
Facilitating  Adult  Learning  (1986)'^  as  exemplifying  the  donunant, 
psychologizing  tendency  in  mainstream  adult  education  which  he 
is  criticizing.  When  in  fact  it  was  written  as  a coimterpoint  to 
this  trend  with  the  explicit  intention  of  encouraging  greater 
attention  to  the  socio-political  dimensions  of  learning!  He  states 
that  he  is  using  what  he  describes  as  my  description  of  learning 
as  a description  which  embodies  several  ideas  representative  of  a 
dominant  approach  (an  overly  psychological  one)  to  adult 
education  in  North  America.  Since  my  book  was  an  attempt  to 
propose  a more  social  analysis  of  learning  as  an  alternative  to 
several  psychologistic  mainstream  conceptions,  it  was  surprising 
to  read  that  Selman  was  citing  it  as  representative  of  the  very 
orthodoxy  I was  seeking  to  challenge. 

Of  course,  just  because  I set  out  to  write  a book  exploring  more 
social  conceptions  of  learning  which  were  alternative  to 
mainstream  psychologized  notions,  does  not  mean  that  I 
succeeded  in  the  attempt.  And  Selman  may  well  have  been 
accurate  in  identifying  biases,  assumptions  and 
misunderstandings  in  my  work  of  which  I was  unaware. 
However,  on  close  reading  it  is  my  contention  that  his  analysis  is 
based  on  a major  misinterpretation  or  misreading  of  my  work.  I 
do  not  know  why  such  a misreading  took  place  and  I accept  that 
it  may  well  lie  in  my  own  muddled  prose  style;  but  I do  know 
that  what  Selman  claims  to  be  the  conceptual  core  of  my  work  is 
neither  what  I actually  believe,  nor  what  I thought  I had  written. 
This  misinterpretation  is  most  vividly  seen  in  Selman’s  quoting 
what  he  claims  is  my  definition  of  learning.  The  definition  he 
quotes  appears  in  the  chapter  in  my  book  on  self-directed  learning 
as  I talk  about  the  conceptual  and  semantic  confusion 
surrounding  the  term  ‘learning.’  Selman  discusses  the  point  I 
make  in  this  chapter  that  the  gerundive  nature  of  the  word 
‘learning’  (the  fact  that  it  functions  both  as  a noun  and  verb)  has 
caused  considerable  misunderstanding.  He  then  refers  to  my 
discussion  of  Vemer  and  Little’s  idea  that  learning  is  a purely 
internal  process  while  education  is  a purely  external  one  (though 
Little  may  not  wish  to  be  held  to  this  idea  a decade  after  its 
publication). 
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What  is  disturbing  about  Selman’s  analysis  is  that  he  represents 
my  summary  of  one  viewpoint  in  an  intellectual  debate  as 
equivalent  to  my  own  views.  He  cites  Vemer  and  Little’s  concept 
of  learning  as  an  internal  mental  change  of  consciousness  as  if 
this  was  my  own  idea.  In  fact,  as  I tried  to  make  evident  both  in 
the  chapter  on  self-directed  learning,  and  throughout  the  whole 
book,  Verner  and  Little’s  idea  that  learning  as  an  internal  process 
should  be  distingviished  from  education  as  an  extemeil  process  is 
only  one  of  several  approaches  that  have  been  taken  ;ith  respect 
to  defining  learning.  In  summarizing  their  approach  for  the 
reader,  I pointed  out  that  if  their  idea  were  accepted,  then  "the 
term  learning  would  be  reserved  for  the  phenomenon  of  internal 
mental  change  whether  that  be  chziracterized  as  a flash  of  gestalt 
insight,  double-loop  learning,  or  a rearrangement  of  neural  paths. 
Such  internal  phenomena  would  be  discernible  externally  in  the 
form  of  permanent  behaviourial  change,  and  it  would  be  by 
observing  such  change  that  we  would  reason  that  learning  had 
occurred."® 

My  words  were  a paraphrasing  of  Vemer  and  Little’s  ideas  and 
an  extension  of  what  their  ideas  would  mean  for  how  we  view 
learning  if  we  took  them  as  our  working  definition.  They  were  a 
summary  of  someone  else’s  views  that  were  quoted  as  part  of  a 
^ound-clearing  exercise,  a mapping  of  the  intellectual  terrain 
informing  the  discussion  of  the  concept  of  self-directed  learning. 
But  Selman  takes  my  paraphrasing  of  Verner  and  Little’s  views 
on  this  point  as  my  own  belief,  despite  the  fact  that  in  this 
chapter  and  throughout  the  book  I continually  stress  the  need  to 
attend  to  the  social  dimensions  of  learning.  He  writes  of  the 
passage  in  which  I quote  Verner  and  Little’s  idea  that  "citing 
Verner  and  Little,  he  (Brookfield)  suggests  that  learning  be  used 
as  a noun  only."^  In  fact  I don’t  believe  it  should  be  used  as  a 
noun  only  at  all.  What  I say  is  that  if  you  take  this  approach, 
then  it  inevitably  leads  you  to  focus  entirely  on  inner  mental 
processes.  I do  believe  that  attention  to  internal  mental  processes 
frequently  receives  short  shrift  in  adult  educational  discussions  of 
learning,  which  are  often  discussions  of  education  rather  than  of 
learning.  But  pointing  out  this  semantic  confusion  is  very  far 
from  arguing  that  all  learning  be  considered  an  inaccessible, 
internal,  mental  phenomenon.  It  appears  that  my  paraphrasing 
of  Vemer  and  Little’s  view  of  learning  is  being  used  as  something 
of  a straw  man,  which  Selman  can  demolish  as  he  makes  his 
point  with  undoubted  elegance  and  style.  In  fact  I believe  that 
learning  is  far  too  complex  a set  of  phenomena  and  processes  to 
have  its  fullness  rendered  meaningfully  in  any  simple  definition. 
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What  is  necessary  to  begin  to  understand  something  as  complex 
as  learning  is  to  employ  as  many  diverse  theoretical  and 
empirical  perspectives  as  possible  in  its  exploration. 


Let  me  give  some  quotes  from  other  parts  of  Understanding  and 
Facihtating  Adult  Learning^  which  will,  I hope,  illustrate  why  I 
was  so  perturbed  at  being  represented  as  arguing  for  a 
psychologized  concept  of  learning.  And  of  how  I tried  to  redress 
this  balance  in  the  book  by  stressing  the  need  for  attention  to  the 
social  context  of  learning  and  its  interactional  dimensions.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  book  I give  several  examples  of  adult  learning 
processes  and  argue  for  a treinsactional  analysis  approach  toward 
understanding  learning  through  which  "we  regard  adult  learning 
as  resulting  from  a transaction  among  adults  in  which 
experiences  are  interpreted,  skills  and  knowledge  acquired,  and 
actions  taken."*  At  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  self-directed 
learning  (the  one  in  which  the  discussion  of  Vemer  and  Little’s 
ideas  are  discussed)  I finish  my  analysis  bj/^  saying  that: 

the  most  fully  adult  form  of  self-directed  learning... is  one  in 
which  critical  reflection  on  the  contingent  aspects  of  reality, 
the  exploration  of  alternative  perspectives  and  meaning 
systems,  and  the  alteration  of  personal  and  social 
circumstances  are  all  present.  The  external  technical  and 
internal  reflective  dimensions  of  self-directed  learning  are 
fused  when  adxilts  come  to  appreciate  the  culturally 
constructed  nature  of  knowledge  and  values  and  when  they 
act  on  the  basis  of  that  appreciation  to  reinterpret  and 
recreate  their  personal  and  social  worlds.  In  such  a praxis 
of  thought  and  action  is  manifested  a fully  ad\ilt  form  of 
self-dire  ted  leeuming.*® 

As  I hope  this  quote  makes  clear,  I was  not  advocating  that 
learning  be  considered  as  an  isolated  contemplative  mental  act, 
but  that  it  needs  to  be  understood  as  both  a psychological  and 
sociological  phenomenon. 

Finally,  let  me  return  to  the  contention  quoted  at  the  outset  of 
Selman’s  article  that  "what  is  required  is  the  acceptance  of  a 
revised  conception  of  learning,  one  which  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  public,  social  world,  in  contrast  to  one  which  is 
situated  primcirily  within  the  workings  of  inner,  ‘mental’  space."" 
I couldn’t  agree  more.  Which  is  why,  on  page  7 of  Understanding 
and  Facilitating  Adult  Learning.^*  I use  C.  Wright  Mills’  concept 
of  linking  private  troubles  and  public  issues  developed  in  The 
Sociological  Imagination  (1969)^^  as  an  organizing  theme  for  the 
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facilitation  of  adult  learning.  Specifically,  I write  "as  C.W.  Mills 
(1959)  observed,  personal  troubles  such  as  unemployment  or 
divorce  occur  within  an  adult’s  immediate  miheu  and  are  often 
perceived  as  private  matters  generated  by  biographical 
circumstances.  The  individual  adult  may  make  no  causal 

connection  between  a personal  trauma  and  broader  socio-economic 
trends  or  political  changes.  He  or  she  will  see  such  tragedies  as 
the  result  of  personal  inadequacy  or  individual  fecklessness.  In 
reality,  it  is  evident  that  individual  biographies  are  social 
products  and  that  private  troubles  frequently  reflect  broader 
structural  conditions.  Those  adults  who  come  to  this  realization 
will  perceive  that  their  problems  are  shared  by  others.  A 
consequence  of  this  awareness  is  likely  to  be  an  understanding 
that  alteration'’  m individual  destinies  are  inextricably  linked  to 
alterations  in  sc  ial  structures.  At  some  point,  enough  adults  will 
realize  that  theii-  ‘private’  troubles  are  reflections  of  some  broader 
structural  contradiction  and  will  come  together  in  collective  action 
to  create  more  congenial  structures.  To  Mills,  the 
reestablishment  of  the  severed  connection  between  individual 
biography  and  social  structures  was  the  task  of  the  sociologist.  It 
also  serves  as  a mission  statement  for  a critical  philosophical 
vision  of  facilitating  learning."*'*  I still  believe  that  Mills’  analysis 
of  the  connection  between  private  troubles  and  public  issues 
provides  an  accessible  and  meaningful  guide  for  adult  educational 
practice.  In  fact,  in  a more  recent  work  on  Developing  Critical 
Thinkers  (1987),*®  I have  tried  to  take  this  analysis  one  step 
further. 

Understanding  and  Facilitating  Adult  Learning*®  is  a book  full  of 
contradictions,  simplified  reasoning  and  ambiguity,  and  when  I 
get  around  to  stating  some  of  its  central  ideas  again,  I hope  to  do 
a better  job.  But  one  thing  I had  never  thought  it  was,  was  an 
exemplification  of  an  overly  psychologistic  conceptualization  of 
learning  emphasizing  inner  mental  space  over  the  public,  social 
world.  It  may  be  that  despite  my  best  efforts  my  ideas  were  not 
communicated  clearly.  If  so,  I hope  that  this  after-word  goes 
some  way  toward  setting  the  record  straight  and  I thank  Mark 
Selman  for  prompting  me  to  do  this. 
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MORE  ON  LEARNING;  A RESPONSE  TO  BROOKFIELD 
Mark  Selman 

Simon  Fraser  University,  Burnaby 

I would  like  to  thank  Stephen  Brookfield  for  his  kind  words  about 
my  article  and  apologize  if  through  misunderstanding  or  imprecise 
language  I have  misrepresented  his  views  as  expressed  in 
Understanding  and  Facilitating  Adult  Learning.^  His  expressions 
of  support  for  my  call  for  the  adoption  of  a social  conception  of 
learning  are  also  heartening.  However,  from  his  further  remarks 
it  appears  that  he  does  not  accept  some  of  the  significant 
implications  of  the  argument  I have  advanced. 

If  one  accepts  the  sort  of  conception  I have  tried  to  elucidate, 
then  Brookfield’s  suggestion  that  "learning  is  far  too  complex  a 
set  of  phenomena  and  processes  to  have  its  fuUness  rendered 
meanin^ully  in  any  simple  definition"*  is  seen  to  be  misleading. 
Learning,  at  least  in  its  most  common  usage,  expresses  a 
dispositional  change  - the  fact  that  an  animal  or  person  would, 
under  certain  sorts  of  conditions,  given  certain  intentions,  act 
differently  than  previously,  as  the  result  of  experience.  If  one 
tries  to  define  learning  in  terms  of  the  possible  sorts  of  processes 
which  produce  it,  the  problem  to  be  faced  is  not  one  of 
complexity,  but  one  of  coherence.  There  is  nothing  except  the 
result  which  differentiates  ‘learning  experiences’  or  ‘processes  of 
learning’  from  other  sorts  of  experience  and  processes  which  can 
be  undergone. 

More  obviously,  Brookfield’s  comment  that  "attention  to  internal 
mental  processes  frequently  receives  surprisingly  short  shrift  in 
adult  educational  discussions  of  learning"*  runs  counter  to  my 
conclusion,  that  description  at  the  level  of  internal  processes  is 
largely  irrelevant  to  the  purposes  of  educators. 

Undeniably,  Brookfield  develops  the  notion  of  "the  most  fully 
adult  form  of  self-directed  learning,"^  which  he  holds  to  be  critical 
and  transformative  in  terms  of  both  conceptual  systems  and  social 
realities.  His  use  of  Mills’  analysis  of  the  relation  between  what 
are  perceived  to  be  private  troubles  and  the  public  realm  seems 
eminently  sensible  given  the  tendency  to  blame  the  victim  which 
is  widespread  in  our  society.  But  I wish  to  point  out  that  this 
point  is  significantly  different  from  my  central  thesis  about  a 
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social  conception  of  learning.  What  I sought  to  draw  to  attention 
is  the  fact  that  all  attributions  of  learning  are  grounded  in 
agreement  about  shared  hiunan  p;irposes  and  practices.  This  is 
trivially  true  in  the  sense  that  the  meaning  of  any  word, 
including  learning,  is  dependent  on  agreement  in  use  amongst 
language  users.  It  is  also  true  in  the  deeper  realization  that  our 
use  of  ‘learning’  is  closely  tied  to  judgments  about  rationality  and 
human  purposes. 

Especially  given  the  importance  of  Brookfield’s  project  of 
developing  a strong  normative  sense  of  ‘self-directed  learning’  to 
be  used  as  a guide  for  the  practice  of  adult  education,  it  seems 
essential  to  be  as  dear  as  possible  about  the  concept  of  learning 
itself.  I am  pleased  to  have  this  opportimity  to  engage  with 
Stephen  Brookfield  in  this  very  attempt. 
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Book  Reviews/Recensions 


FOUNDERS;  INNOVATORS  IN  EDUCATION  1830  - 1980 
Ernest  Stabler,  1987.  Edmonton:  University  of  Alberta  Press. 

This  is  a thoroughly  interesting  book  about  the  founders  of  six 
educational  institutions  or  movements  and  about  the  fortunes  and 
significance  of  the  projects  they  created.  Consistent  perhaps  with 
the  idea  of  lifelong  learning,  the  author  has  selected  for 
discussion  a wide  range  of  institutions,  including:  the  public 

school  system  of  Massachusetts  (Horace  Mann);  the  international 
schools  and  colleges  and  the  Outward  Bound  ^hool  (Kurt  Hahn); 
Mount  Holyoke,  the  first  liberal  arts  college  for  women  in  the 
United  State  (Mary  Lyon);  the  Danish  Folk  High  School  (N.S.F. 
Grundtvig);  the  Antigonish  Movement  of  Nova  Scotia  (J. 
Tompkins  and  M.  M.  Coady);  and  the  British  Open  University  (H. 
Wilson,  J.  Lee,  W.  Perry  and  P.  Venables).  In  each  case,  the 
story  focuses  on  the  careers  and  contributions  of  the  founding 
figures  of  the  enterprise,  but  considerable  effort  is  made  as  well 
to  describe  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  situation  in , which 
the  institutions  were  functioning,  and  to  which  in  varying  degrees 
they  were  a response.  Within  the  limitations  of  the  space  which 
could  be  allotted  to  each  institution,  this  latter  aspect  of  the  book 
(which  is  too  often  largely  ignored  in  such  studies)  is  well 
handled,  at  least  as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who 
shares  the  author’s  liberal  philosophical  views. 

Most  readers,  like  this  reviewer,  will  start  out  with  varying 
degrees  of  interest  in  the  personalities  and  projects  involved.  As 
an  adult  educator,  I found  myself  somewhat  informed  about,  and 
pleased  to  learn  more  about,  the  Danish  Folk  High  Schools,  the 
Antigonish  Movement  and  the  Open  University.  I knew  about 
Horace  Mann  and  valued  the  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  his 
efforts  towards  the  establishment  of  the  public  educational  system 
in  his  home  state  and  beyond.  1 am  not  sure  I had  ever  heard  of 
Mary  Lyon  or  Kurt  Hahn,  though  I knew  abut  the  institutions 
they  founded.  It  is  a test  of  the  author’s  skill  that  one  finds 
oneself  interested  in  each  and  every  person  and  project  after 
reading  about  them.  Stabler  has  an  excellent  eye  for  what  is 
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important  and  relevant,  and  for  what  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
reader.  The  writing  is  economical  and  effective;  each  section 
begins  with  a dramatic,  attention-getting  incident,  but  this  is  not 
overdone. 

One  significant  test  for  this  reviewer  was  how  I felt  about 
Srabler’s  treatment  of  the  projects  I already  knew  a fair  amount 
a^ut.  In  the  case  of  the  Antigonish  Movement,  for  instance, 
there  are  at  least  two  ways  in  which  the  author’s  account  makes 
a significant  contribution.  The  first  is  the  enrichment  of  the 
information  about  the  movement  which  Stabler  makes  more 
widely  available.  I found  particularly  useful:  the  considerable 

additional  information  about  the  histoiy  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University  and  its  relationship  to  its  region;  the  integration  into 
the  accoimt  of  the  influence  of  key  figures  besides  the  well  known 
Father  Moses  Coady  - most  notably  Father  Jimmy  Tompkins;  and 
the  dravnng  upon  and  citation  of  a variety  of  local  and  internal 
documents  which  are  significant  to  the  story.  A second  useful 
contribution  of  Stabler’s  account  consists  of  his  pursuing  the 
Antigonish  story  beyond  its  glo]^  days,  which  are  fairly  well 
documented  in  Coady’s  book  and  in  the  two  by  A.F.  Laidlaw,  and 
some  others,  and  into  the  decades  beyond  — up  to  the  present 
time.  A few  revisionist  historians  have  given  us  views  about  the 
more  recent  decades,  but  Stabler  provides  a useful  addition  to 
what  has  been  available,  and  places  it  in  a comprehensive 
account.  I have  found  that  students  of  the  field  of  adult 
education  in  Canada  area  are  greatly  interested  in  the  Antigonish 
story  but  tend  to  be  frustrated  by  the  relative  lack  of  accounts  of 
the  more  recent  decades.  (It  is  also  helpful  to  have  a chapter- 
length  overall  account  available.) 

Founders  is  very  helpful  in  somewhat  parallel  terms  with  respect 
to  the  two  other  famous  projects  of  particular  interest  to  adult 
educators,  the  Danish  Folk  High  School  movement  and  the 
British  Open  University.  Concerning  the  former,  we  are  provided 
with  useful  historical  (especially  economic  and  cultural) 
background,  information  about  the  distinctive  contributions  of 
several  figures  in  addition  to  Grundtvig  himself,  and  again  useful 
information  about  the  folk  schools  subsequent  to  the  first  few 
decades  of  development.  In  the  case  of  the  Open  University,  we 
are,  again,  grateful  for  the  perspective  over  time  (a  much  shorter 
time  than  in  the  case  of  the  folk  schools,  of  course).  Two  of  the 
most  memorable  parts  of  the  Open  University  story  as  presented 
here  have  to  do  with  the  political  in-fighting  in  the  Labour  Party 
as  the  project  took  shape  and  with  the  strategies  adopted  for 
course  development.  As  with  Antigonish,  it  is  helpful  to  have 
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these  reasonably  comprehensive  chapter  length  treatments  of  the 
two  projects. 


Each  of  the  remaining  three  projects  presented  its  own  problems 
or  challenges  to  the  author.  In  the  case  of  Horace  Mann  and  the 
struggle  for  the  establishment  of  a pubUc  educational  system  in 
Massachusetts  and  beyond,  Stabler  skilfiiUy  combines  the 
biographical  approach  with  the  story  of  institutional  development. 
In  some  respects  he  had  less  to  work  with  in  the  case  of  Mary 
Lyon  and  the  founding  of  the  first  liberal  arts  college  for  women 
in  the  United  States,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  he  has  usefully 
augmented  that  story  with  information  about  the  further 
development  of  colleges  and  universities  for  women  in  that 
country.  The  chapter  about  Kurt  Hahn  and  his  contributions  is 
markedly  different  from  the  others,  being  to  a large  extent  an 
interesting  tale  of  an  educational  entrepreneur  or  "wheeler  dealer" 
and  his  adventures  among  the  titled  and  wealthy  in  promoting 
the  development  of  several  distinctive  euid  significant  educational 
institutions. 

Two  minor  reservations  to  note.  Although  Stabler  tells  us  in 
some  detail  about  the  politics  within  the  Labour  Party  as  they 
affected  the  development  of  the  Open  University,  he,  oddly  it 
seems,  omits  the  threat  posed  and  excitement  generated  by  the 
victory  of  the  Conservatives  at  the  polls  in  the  final  stages  of 
development.  Secondly,  especially  in  the  Grundtvig  chapter, 
although  the  dates  of  some  of  his  quotations  are  fairly  important 
to  the  story,  his  footnotes  tell  us  only  the  date  of  the  secondary 
sources  from  which  he  took  them,  thus  reducing  their  utility  to 
the  reader. 

Founders  is  a most  helpful  and  interesting  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  field  of  education,  most  notably  adult  education. 
The  several  chapters,  each  some  40  to  50  pages,  are  lively 
reading,  well  documented  and  in  a different  meumer  in  each  case, 
usefully  comprehensive.  In  the  case  of  the  adult  education 
projects,  this  book  is  a useful  place  to  start  for  students  or  the 
general  reader,  the  footnotes  and  bibliography  providing  a guide 
for  further  research.  A concluding  chapter  on  "The  Dynamics  of 
Innovation"  is  brief,  and  somewhat  disappointing,  but  there  are 
many  other  rewards  for  the  reader  in  this  sound  and  lively 
volume. 


Gordon  SeLman 
L^niversity  of  British  Columbia 
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KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE:  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR 
ADULT  LEARNING  IN  ENGUSH-SPEAKING  CANADA 
1828-1973. 

Michael  R.  Welton  (ed.)  1987,  Symposium  Series/18.  Toronto: 

OISE  Press,  The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education. 

What  a delight  --  and  a rarity,  too  --  a scholarly  book  in  adult 
education  that  is  intelligently  and  carefully  edited! 

Has  Dalhousie  University  professor  Michael  Welton  assembled  ten 
authors  including  himself  who  just  happen  to  get  it  together  so 
that  their  joint  book,  Knowledge  for  the  People,  sends  out  a well- 
integrated,  clear,  and  cogent  message?  Not  likely.  What  is  more 
likely  is  that  editor  Welton  had  to  bite  the  bullet  and  risk  the  ire 
of  his  authors  by  getting  them  to  rewrite,  alter,  and  otherwise 
shape  up  their  work  here  and  there.  That’s  what  good  editors  do 
“ and  Michael  Welton  seems  to  qualify  as  one  of  these  in  an  era 
when  editing  is  widely  and  wrongly  considered  a mere  frill  in  the 
process  of  producing  a sound  academi'*.  volume.  Sloppy 
presentation  even  of  sound  research  and  analysis  has  too  often 
been  the  result. 

But  editing  is  not  the  only  virtue  here.  Welton  and  his 

colleagues  have  an  eye  for  content  and  talents  for  analysis  that 
make  this  an  essential  book  for  any  Canadian  wanting  to 
imderstand  (from  a revisionist  historian  perspective)  "the  struggle 
for  adult  learning  in  English-speaking  Canada." 

Welton  gets  Knowledge  for  the  People  off  to  a running  start  with 
an  often  biting  introduction.  His  intentions  are  those  of  grappling 
with  the  problem  of  the  "invisibility  of  adult  educational  thought 
and  practice  within  mainstream  Canadian  historical  writing"  and 
the  "historical  amnesia  of  the  Canadian  adult  education 
commimity."  These  problems  unfortunately  bedevil  adult 
educators  in  more  southerly  North  American  latitudes  as  v/ell. 

Welton  selected  essays  written  by  persons  he  considers  "sensitive 
to  the  need  to  contextualize  educational  history  and  to  break  from 
our  romantic  historiography,"  He  chose  case  studies  from 
English-speaking  Canada  that  "examine,  implicitly  or  explicitly, 
the  complex  question  of  how  adults  in  a range  of  learning  sites 
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develop  their  own  understandings  and  skills  to  control  their  life 
situation  within  a particular  set  of  constraints..." 


The  history  of  the  Montreal  Mechanics’  Institute  is  taken  on  by 
Nora  Robins.  George  L.  Cook  examines  Alfred  Fitzpatrick  and 
the  founding  of  Frontier  College  - a fascinating  educational 
endeavour  aimed  at  alleviating  wretched  conditions  facing 
"campmen"  in  mining,  lumber,  and  railway  camps  of  the 
Canadian  frontier.  In  "Housekeepers  of  the  Community,"  Carol 
J.  Dennison  takes  a feminist  look  at  the  British  Columbia 
Women’s  Institutes.  The  Workers’  Educational  Association  in 
Ontario  is  the  focus  of  the  essay  by  Ian  Radforth  and  Joan 
Sangster.  Sandra  Souchotte’s  article  teikes  on  drama  as  used  as 
adult  education  by  the  Workers’  theatre  to  expose  and  ridicule 
what  they  believed  to  be  an  exploitive  bourgeois  society.  Juliet 
Pollard’s  "Propaganda  for  Democracy:  John  Grierson  and  Adult 

Education  During  the  Second  World  War"  is  the  most  insightful 
examination  of  the  relationship  between  adxilt  education  eind 
propaganda  since  the  pioneering  work  of  Eduard  yndeman  in  the 
United  States  in  the  late  1930’s.  Ian  MacPherson  describes  and 
analyzes  the  rather  intricate  history  of  a cooperative  college  in 
western  Canada  between  1951  and  1973.  Welton  himself  writes 
about  an  episode  in  the  politics  of  adult  education  in 
Saskatchewan  when  Watson  Thomson  in  1944  and  1945  was 
called  in  for  the  purpose  of  "mobilizing  the  people  for  socialism"  - 
a cause  that  seems  close  to  Welton’s  own  heart.  Welton  also, 
with  Jim  Lotz,  writes  about  the  Antigonish  Movement  which  was 
based  in  the  Extension  Department  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University  in  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia. 

How  do  essentially  revisionist  historians  view  Antigonish,  the 
movement  generally  recognized  as  a unique  and  significant 
Canadian  contribution  to  adult  education  and  community 
development  theory  and  practice?  Because  of  its  worldwide 
visibility  and  Polly  anna  image,  Antigonish  is  perhaps  the  best 
window  in  which  to  view  the  historical  approach  used  in  Welton’s 
book.  Interestingly,  not  too  many  balloons  get  punctured.  Still, 
the  approach  is  appropriately  critical  --  if  a shade  less  hard-nosed 
than  is  typical  in  some  of  the  other  essays. 

Antigonish  emerges  as  "moderately  successful  as  a social 
movement"  oriented  toward  reform  rather  than  revolution.  It 
may  not  have  toppled  "monopoly  capitalism"  but  it  "achieved 
limited  but  significant  reforms  within  capitalist  political  and 
economic  structures."  Its  methods  were  "nothing  new,  stai'tUng, 
or  radical."  It  did,  however,  result  in  "development  of  a network 
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that  linked  together  scattered  individuals  and  groups  with 
common  goals,  and  provided  them  with  access  to  t!'e  information 
and  resoimces  they  needed." 

There  is  a refreshing  lack  of  the  usual  palaver  and  syrup  in 
describing  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Antigonish  Movement  -- 
though  Lotz  and  Welton  believe  that  one  of  them,  Father  Jimmy 
Tompkins,  was  "a  typical  prophet,  a truly  holy  man."  They  are 
careful  also  to  point  out  that  he  could  be  "extremely  abrasive... 
forever  prodding  people  to  read  a book,  discuss  a pamphlet,  take 
some  action." 

The  charismatic  Father  Moses  Michael  Coady  was  a kind  of 
irresistible  force  who,  like  Father  Tompkins,  was  unexcelled  at 
stimulating,  inspiring,  talking,  and  teaching.  Neither  of  them, 
however,  was  much  good  at  organizing  - a function  delegated  by 
Coady  to  A.  B.  MacDonald. 

Father  Coady,  as  a Roman  Catholic,  was  not  a socialist,  in  any 
Marxist  sense.  Lotz  and  Welton  say  he  was  strongly  influenced 
in  this  view  by  its  "perversion  in  practice."  Instead,  he  offered  a 
"vision  of  a participatory  democracy  which  confronted  the  anti- 
democratic currents  in  the  communist  movement  and  strategy  of 
education  for  economic  co-operation." 

Nonetheless,  Coady  dreamf.-d  of  a transformed  society.  He  didn’t 
succeed  in  creating  one.  Still,  the  Antigonish  Movement  as 
Alexander  Laidlaw  pointed  out,  achieved  economic  uplift  of  the 
poor,  implementation  of  a philosophy  of  adult  education  that 
focused  on  ordinary  people  in  group  action,  improved  labour 
organization,  greater  relevance  for  the  university  in  relating  to 
everyday  life,  and  support  for  the  social  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Lotz  and  Welton  add  that  the  Movement  created  a new 
opportunity  structxure  for  people  with  ability.  All  of  this  was  "no 
small  achievement,"  according  to  the  authors.  Canadians  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  it  seems,  can  rest  easily  in  their  admiration  of 
the  Antigonish  Movement. 

Is  anything  wrong  with  this  book?  Not  much.  Revisionist 
historians,  especially  those  with  a socialist  orientation,  are 
sometimes  insufferably  arrogant  and  holier  than  thou.  Welton 
occasionally  sounds  a bit  arrogant  but  never  insufferably  so. 
Even  the  methods  of  the  revisionists  aren’t  quite  good  enough  for 
him.  He  says,  for  example,  that  the  essayists  in  Knowledge  for 
the  People  "have  learned  from  the  social  control  paradigm 
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(developed  by  revisionists)  without  becoming  its  captive."  Well 
maybe.  Welton  seems  to  have  a few  of  his  own  doubts. 

He  declares  himself  aware  that  in  identifying  with  the  struggles 
of  tbe  "common  people,"  against  those  perceived  as  oppressors,  the 
historian  may  move  "inside  the  protagonist’s  world  view  and 
[take]  over  the  blindnesses!"  Accordingly,  in  his  "Introduction,"  he 
questions  his  own  co-authors  about  "silences  and  significances  in 
their  texts"  that  he  believes  might  hinder  "rigorous  analysis  of  the 
forces  opposing  human  redemption  through  educational  practice." 
He  does  it  weU,  too  — very  systematic2dly. 

Professor  Welton  is  a literate  man,  and  his  writing  shows  it.  The 
language  is  occasionally  taxing  (I  could  do  without  "hive"  used  as 
a verb).  Still,  he  has  the  art  of  good  ~ sometimes  elegant  -- 
writing  and  somehow  even  with  occasionally  exotic  word 
selections,  the  effect  is  seldom  muddled  or  ostentatious. 

Each  essay  in  the  book  is  strong,  clearly-written,  and  has 
excellent  bibliographic  documentation.  A few  photographs  spice 
up  an  already  spicy  text.  An  index  would  be  helpful  but  is  not 
included. 

Canadians  who  are  trying  to  become  adult  educators  or  who  have 
any  claim  to  being  called  adult  educators  should  certainly  buy 
and  read  this  book  — and  then  behave  as  if  they  have  read  it. 
Adult  educators  in  the  United  States,  Latin  America,  Europe, 
Africa,  Asia,  Australia,  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  that  matter  on 
the  Antarctic  ice  pack  could  improve  their  professional 
understandings  by  reading  it  too.  It  is  good  enough  that  it  ought 
to  cross  international  boundaries. 


David  W.  Stewart 

Consultant  in  Adult  anc’  Higher  Education 
Washington  D.C. 
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ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  PUBLIC  FUNDING  POLICIES; 
THE  'WHISKEY-MONEY"  IN  BRITAIN  AND  ITS 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  CANADA 

Patrick  Keane 
Dalhousie  University 

Abstract 

The  article  begins  by  considering  some  of  the  motives  for  a study 
of  early  experiments  in  education.  It  then  explores  the  financial 
limitations  associated  with  the  voluntary  educational  agencies  of 
Victorian  times.  Middle  class  support  and  philanthropy  we 
shown  to  have  developed  an  uneasy  partnership  with  working 
class  aspirations  in  the  mechanics’  institutes.  This  partnership 
was  evident  in  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  and  its 
limitations  were  highlighted  by  conflicts  over  the  natxire  of  the 
education  provided.  The  working  classes  accordingly  made  efforts 
to  determine  and  finance  their  own  adult  educational  programs, 
free  from  the  prevailing  utilitarian  ethic.  Early  public  funding  of 
adult  education  in  Britain  is  shown  to  have  developed  from 
diverse  reform  agendas,  and  to  have  progressed  fit)m  a centraUzed 
and  essentially  utilitarian  policy  to  locally  administered  and  more 
holistic  policies.  Windfall  revenues,  termed  the  "Whiskey  money", 
then  made  possible  a decade  of  unparalleled  educational 
development.  That  opponents  of  such  expenditures  were  almost 
universally  defeated  is  noted  in  a period  when  the  (male)  working 
classes  were  being  enfranchised,  and  were  increasingly  conscious 
of  their  educational  deprivation.  That  public  funding  policies 
inherited  from  voluntarism  the  notion  of  an  education  appropriate 
to  one’s  social  class  is  also  noted.  In  a period  of  large  scale 
migration  to  Canada  and  some  pioneer  studies  of  comparative 
adult  education,  comfortable  Old  World  precedents  of  pubUc 
funding  jostled  with  shared  attitudes  toward  an  education 
"appropriate"  to  the  working  classes.  It  is  thus  suggested  that 
some  residual  influences  of  these  developments  were  experienced 
in  Canada. 
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Resume 

Dans  cet  article  on  examine  d’abord  la  motivation  a dtudier  les 
premieres  experiences  passdes  en  Education.  On  explore  ensuite 
les  limites  financieres  des  agences  d’dducation  de  l’4poque 
victorienne.  On  voit  que  dans  les  instituts  techniques  (mechanics’ 
institute)  I’appui  de  la  classe  bourgeoise  et  des  philantropes  a 
ddveloppd  un  partenariat  qui  s’accommodait  difficilement  avec  les 
aspirations  de  la  classe  ouvriere.  Ce  partenariat  qui  dtait  Evident 
en  Grande-Bretagne,  au  Canada  et  aux  Etats-Unis,  et  ses  limites 
furent  mises  en  evidence  par  les  conflits  sur  la  nature  de 
I’dducation  offerte.  La  classe  ouvribre  a done  fait  des  efforts  pour 
determiner  et  financer  ses  propres  programmes  d’education  des 
adultes,  degages  de  I’ethique  utilitariste  qui  prdvalait.  On 
ddmontre  qu’a  I’origine,  le  financement  public  de  I’education  des 
adultes  en  Grjmde-Bretagne  s’est  ddveloppe  a la  suite  de  divers 
programmes  de  rdforme,  et  a progress^  d’xme  politique  centralisde 
et  essentiellement  utilitariste  vers  des  politiques  d’administration 
locale  et  des  approches  plus  holistiques.  Des  revenus  inattendus 
dits  "whiskey  money",  on  permis  une  ddeennie  de  ddveloppement 
sans  pared  en  dducation.  On  remarque  que  dxirant  la  pdriode  ou 
la  classe  ouvriere  (les  hommes)  obtenait  le  droit  de  suffrage  et  oil 
celle-ci  dtait  de  plus  en  plus  consciente  qu’elle  dtait  privde 
d’dducation,  les  opposants  k de  telles  ddpenses  en  dducation  ont 
presque  tons  dtd  ddfaits.  On  note  aussi  que  les  politiques  de 
financement  public  ont  hdritd  du  volontarisme  I’idde  d’une 
dducation  appropriee  k sa  classe  sociale.  A I’dpoque  des  grandes 
migrations  vers  le  Canada,  et  de  quelques  dtudes  d’avant-garde  en 
dducation  des  adultes  comparde,  les  prdeddents  de  I’Ancien  monde 
sur  le  financement  public  ont  cdtoyd  les  conceptions  partagdes  sur 
une  dducation  "appropride"  k la  classe  ouvriere.  On  suggere  que 
des  dldments  rdsiduels  de  ce  ts^pe  de  ddveloppement  se  sont  fait 
sentir  au  Canada. 


Introduction 

Canadians  new  to  the  field  of  adult  education  are  often  regaled 
with  stories  of  the  affluent  1960s  as  the  one  period  when  funds 
almost  seemed  to  exceed  the  imagination  of  programmers.  This 
perception  is  shared  in  countries  with  a parallel  heritage  in  adult 
education,  notably  the  United  States  and  Britain.  However, 
despite  the  similarly  shared  blight  of  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930s  and  the  alienation  and  exploitation  of  the  last  century,  it  is 
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important  to  note  that  education  has  enjoyed  earlier  periods  of 
relative  prosperity. 

Thus,  by  the  standards  of  the  time,  largesse  was  apparent  in  the 
occasional  public  but  largely  private  funding  of  mechanics’ 
institutes  in  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Britain  from  the 
1830s.  Certainly  the  convictions  of  many  contemporary  adult 
educators  then  reflected  a belief  in  a golden  future,  with 
innovation  and  expansion  as  inevitable.  After  a period  of 
disillusionment,  hopes  were  raised  again  in  all  three  countries 
later  in  the  nineteenth  century  when  some  public  responsibiUty 
was  accepted  for  libraries,  museums  and  evening  classes.  To  a 
slender  social  conscience  were  then  added  growing  economic  and 
political  considerations,  as  each  of  these  countries  sought  to 
maximize  its  human  resources  with  appropriate  educational 
programs.  In  this  process,  the  Izirgely  informal  contacts  and 
comparisons  made  by  their  adixlt  educators  were  to  be  expanded 
with  such  formal  government  inquiries  as  by  our  Royal 
Commission  on  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Education. 
Established  in  1910,  its  inqmries  ranged  over  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  its  substantii  report  was  published  three 
years  later.* 

If  there  was  some  naivete  in  many  early  comparative  studies,  in 
a belief  that  educational  borrowing  was  both  desirable  and 
feasible,  they  often  provided  an  impetus  for  change  and  growth 
while  Canada  matured  as  nation.  Even  today,  a study  of  some  of 
the  experiments  that  attracted  attention  may  serve  several 
purposes.  These  experiments  may  identify  specifics  of  time  and 
place  which  are  clearly  not  transferrable  but  invite  comparisons 
deepening  our  insights  into  cimrent  provision.  For  newcomers  to 
our  field,  they  may  emphasize  that  financial  constraints  are 
cyclical,  not  inherent  in  adxilt  education.  The  1960s  may  then  be 
viewed  from  a broader  perspective  of  "feast  and  famine,"  rather 
than  as  a fleeting  abberation  from  the  norm.  The  studies  may 
also  identify  some  of  the  formative  influences  on  our  present 
government  funding  policies  toward  adult  education,  particularly 
their  tendency  to  promote  utilitarian  market  oriented  training 
rather  than  a holistic  form  of  adult  education.*  Conversely,  one 
needs  to  be  aware  of  the  limitations  of  such  research. 
Establishing  precise  patterns  to  teach  us  lessons  may  suggest  the 
need  for  a quantification  of  computerized  data  manipulations,  an 
elusive  process  in  view  of  the  seemingly  unreliable  scientific  factor 
of  the  individual.*  Perhaps  the  least  one  may  expect  is  that  in 
interpreting  a previous  policy  one  may  challenge  adult  educators 
to  re-examine  their  basic  assumptions  about  cxurent  policies.^ 
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This  article  mil  examine  one  such  policy  that  excited  attention  in 
North  America  - the  British  system  of  public  funding  for  adxilt 
education  from  the  mid  nineteenth  century.  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  Britain  shared  the  middle  class  ideology  associated 
with  the  classic  adult  education  agency  of  that  period  firom 
northern  Scotland  to  Cornwall,  England,  from  St.  John’s, 
Newfoundland  to  Victoria,  B.C.;  and  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  San 
Francisco,  Ca.  Indeed,  its  poptdarity  contributed  to  proposals  for 
an  international  adult  education  agen<y  as  early  as  1837,  anJ  to 
growing  contacts  between  the  adult  educators  of  these  countries.® 

Despite  the  continued  foimdation  of  new  institutes  after  mid 
centuiy,  many  older  institutes  perished.  The  fundamental 
problem  was  that  the  institutes  were  experiencing  an  expansion 
of  learners’  needs  and  interests  that  often  outstripped  their 
traditional  human  and  material  resources.  Their  income  had 
been  derived  from  student  fees,  donations,  community  fimd 
raising,  and  occasional  government  grants.  Their  human 
resoxirces,  as  instructors,  librarians,  museum  ctmators  and 
administrators,  were  l5T>ically  tmtrained  but  dedicated 
volimteers,  although  some  degree  of  payment  had  crept  in.  Often 
onerous  expenses  for  accommodation  and  fimiishings  had  to  be 
met  in  addition  to  ongoing  expenditxmes  for  instructional 
materials  and  library  holdings.  In  a period  of  widespread 
immigration  and  a growing  official  preoccupation  with  public 
school  education,  adult  educators  tended  to  look  with  favour  on 
any  precedents  seeming  to  offer  more  and  better  resources. 

In  Ontario,  which  established  over  three  hundred  mechanics’ 
institutes  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Dr.  S.D.  May,  the 
responsible  government  inspector,  frequently  instanced  the  merits 
of  the  British  government  fimding  system.  Indeed,  by  1868,  he 
was  to  conclude  that  his  province’s  adoption  of  the  same  principle 
was  even  more  generous,  since  it  did  not  impose  "such  stringent 
rales".®  Disinclined  to  believe  local  policies  were  generous,  some 
institute  officials  travelled  to  see  the  British  system  in  operation. 
Thus,  Andrew  S.  Hallidie,  famed  as  the  inventor  of  the  San 
Francisco  cable  car  system,  and  president  of  San  Francisco 
Mechanics’  Institute,  reported  on  one  such  visit  in  1876.^  His 
itinerary  had  included  a meeting  with  the  secretary  of  the 
govenunent’s  Science  and  Art  Department  which  dispensed  the 
^ants,  and  visits  to  agencies  receiving  the  grants.  He  returned 
impressed  with  the  scope  and  quality  of  the  work  being  promoted, 
and  with  the  products  of  the  system,  some  of  whom  he 
encountered  teaching  in  the  United  States. 
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Admiration  for  the  system  was  by  no  means  an  tmquestioning 
one.  Thus  Otto  Klotz,  President  of  Preston  Mechanics’  Institute, 
Ontario,  was  in  1881  to  judge  the  British  system  as  favouring 
major  urban  areas  rather  than  the  "small  towns  and  villages 
where  by  far  the  larger  number  of  (mu*)  institutes  are 
established.®  Nevertheless,  comfortable  Old  World  precedents 
were  useful  ammunition  in  this  marginal  field,  even  if  they  were 
subject  to  differing  interpretations.  Indeed,  the  fullest  expression 
of  this  model  was  yet  to  come,  and  by  the  1890s  a case  study 
identifies  some  of  its  British  beneficiaries  finding  employment  in 
North  and  South  America,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Spain,  India 
and  China.®  Reliance  on  such  imported  talent  could  however  be  a 
controversial  political  factor.  In  Canada  there  were  fears  that 
Macdonald’s  National  Policy  was  now  being  jeopardized  by  lack  of 
an  adequately  educated  workforce.  This  led  to  a strong  advocacy 
for  a compfirable  government  commitment  to  the  kind  of 
education  being  promoted  in  Britain  and  elsewhere.  “ 

Accordingly,  we  shall  examine  the  nature  of  the  precedents 
established  in  Britain  and  seek  to  identify  any  residual  influences 
on  Canadian  policies.  Consideration  will  be  devoted  first  to  the 
middle  class  ideology  that  led  to  often  impressive  support  for  the 
classic  Victorian  adult  education  agency,  the  mechanics’  institute. 
This  will  entail  an  examination  of  the  education  deemed 
"appropriate"  for  working  class  adults.  Next,  attention  will  be 
focused  on  the  criteria  proposed  for  any  public  support  of  adult 
education,  and  the  mechanisms  adopted  from  the  mid  nineteenth 
century  to  implement  such  policies.  Lastly,  we  shall  explore  the 
fortuitous  circumstances  leading  to  a golden  age  of  adult 
education  and  identify  its  aftermath.  The  golden  age  occmred 
between  1890  and  1902  and  was  funded  largely  by  resources 
popularly  termed  as  the  "whiskey  money." 

Voluntarism  and  Useful  Knowledge 

As  the  growing  concern  with  bible  literacy  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  to  be  chronicled  in  a History  of  Adult  Schools  in 
1814,“  so  was  the  early  nineteenth  century  concern  with  secular 
"useful  knowledge"  to  be  chronicled  in  The  History  of  Adtdt 
Education  in  1851.'*  The  impressive  scope  and  innovation 
associated  with  these  developments  were  to  be  emulated  in  other 
English-spealung  countries.  They  were  derived  fi-om  volimtary 
societies  whose  foundation  owed  much  to  human  and  material 
resources  provided  largely  by  middle  class  philanthropy.  The 
institutes  were  intended  to  provide  essentially  prescriptive  and 
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utilitarian  form  of  adult  education  for  the  skilled  workers  and 
apprentices.  In  this  sense,  their  ideology  reflected  the  antithesis 
between  culture  and  utility  formulated  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  and 
continued  in  the  apprenticeship  system.  This  assumed  that  a real 
education  was  a liberal  education,  suited  only  for  the  leisured 
governing  classes,  while  a limited  form  of  technical  training  was 
appropriate  for  skilled  workers  and  slaves.  “ This  social 

distinction  rested  on  assumptions  of  merit,  and  allowed  for  some 
class  mobility,  although  Plato  also  acknowledged  the  influence  of 
heredity.  The  governing  classes  were  assiuned  to  possess  all  the 
intelligence  in  the  state,  while  workers  were  assumed  to  lack 
either  the  inclination  or  aptitude  for  intellectual  study.  Manual 
workers  were  thus  held  in  low  esteem,  although  some  of  the 
architects  and  engineers  who  conceived  the  Greek  and  Roman 
building  masterpieces  were  to  be  accorded  a professional  status. 

In  time,  such  other  professionalizing  occupations  as  medicine  and 
law  were  also  to  be  associated  with  a liberal  education,  whereas 
the  generality  of  skilled  workers  depended  largely  on  the  training 
provided  by  the  apprenticeship  system.  This  system  prospered 
from  Roman  times  through  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  and  it  took  root  in  North  America  also.  It  varied 
from  a sometimes  nominal  instruction  to  a demanding  form  of 
vocational  education.  Traditional  skills  were  transmitted  under 
the  moral  religious  supervision  of  employers,  and  were  often 
supplemented  by  instruction  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
Apart  from  the  professionalizing  occupations,  this  system 
remained  separate  from  the  liberal  education  dispensed  in 
grammar  schools,  lycees,  colleges  and  universities.  Indeed,  with 
the  tradition  of  children  inheriting  their  parents'  occupation,  the 
system  had  been  integral  part  of  the  status  quo.  The  impact 
of  democracy  and  the  technological  changes  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  were  however  to  influence  a rethinking  of  educational 
needs  and  responsibilities.  With  the  early  nineteenth  century 
ebbing  of  the  state  paternalism  which  had  long  supported 
apprenticeship  privileges,  a host  of  volunteuy  agencies  blossomed 
to  address  these  needs  and  responsibilities. 

The  Mechanics*  Institutes 

The  mechanics’  institutes  were  conceived  as  a viable  compromise 
response  to  workers’  aspirations,  employers’  needs  and  society’s 
expectations.  They  proposed  to  offer  more  than  the  basic 
education  of  the  religious  ventures,  but  less  than  the  education 
for  social,  economic  and  pohtical  change  sought  by  some  working 
class  leaders.  ' Resting  on  assumptions  of  a community  of  interest 
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between  capital  and  labor,  they  intended  to  provide  an  essentially 
vocational  education  for  skilled  workers  and  apprentices.  This 
was  to  incorporate  the  new  scientific  and  technical  discoveries, 
often  neglected  in  apprenticeship  training  hut  of  demonstrated 
interest  to  many  workers.*'* 

The  attempted  compromise  needs  to  be  viewed  against  a 
background  of  numerous  independent  workers’  initiatives  in  adiilt 
education  from  the  late  eighteenth  century.  Largely  excluded 
from  the  flourishing  middle  class  literary  and  philosophical 
societies,  the  literate  skilled  workers  read  avidly  the  flood  of 
cheap  publications  and  newspapers,  participated  in  independent 
study,  formed  clubs  and  societies  of  their  own,  and  joined  a 
variety  of  political  reform  movements  and  embryonic  trade  xmions. 
Thus,  research  shows  that  by  the  onset  of  the  nineteenth  century, 

there  was  certainly  a leaven  of  amongst  the  northern 
weavers  of  self  educated  and  articulate  men  of  considerable 
attainments.  Every  weaving  district  had  its  weaver-poets, 
biologists,  mathematicians,  musicians,  geologists,  botanists.*® 

While  skilled  workers  were  a relatively  privileged  group  in 
contrast  with  the  mass  of  unskilled  and  illiterate  workers,  the 
general  tenor  of  the  period  1790-1840  has  been  characterized  as 
one  of  "intensified  exploitation,  greater  insecurity,  and  increasing 
human  misery,"*®  Indeed,  the  more  the  middle  class  promoted 
this  new  educational  venture,  the  more  suspicious  did  some  labor 
leaders  become.  Some  continued  to  support  the  independent 
educational  projects  associated  with  the  cooperative  sod^ism  of 
Robert  Owen  or  the  political  demands  of  the  People’s  Charter 
advocated  by  William  Lovett.*^  Yet  others  participated  in 
ephemeral  mutual  improvement  societies,  or  managed  to  secure 
control  of  a few  mechanics’  institutes. 

As  early  as  1823,  the  editors  of  the  Mechanics  Magazine 
concluded  that  "men  had  better  be  without  education  than  be 
educated  by  their  rulers."**  Such  self  educated  workers  as 
Rowland  Detrosier,  a Lancashire  cotton  operative,  condemned  the 
middle  class  initiatives  in  1831  as  offering  "an  education  which  is 
the  veriest  mockery  that  ever  insxilted  the  human  understanding." 
Instead,  he  proposed  that  workers  establish  their  own  reading 
rooms,  coffee  house,  and  mechanics’  institutes,  in  order  to  obtain 
a political  and  moral  knowledge  necessary  for  their 

emancipation.*®  John  Doherty,  one  of  the  most  influential  trade 
union  leaders  of  this  period,  similarly  urged  independent  working 
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class  initiatives  in  education  and  condemned  the  utilitarian 
emphasis  of  the  institutes.  He  wrote  in  1832: 


Let  the  huxtering  owners  of  the  misnamed  mechanics’ 
institutes,  and  wbuld-be  rulers  of  mechanics’  minds,  see  that 
the  day  is  gone  when  the  millions  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
puny  morsel  of  mental  food  which  aristocratic  pride  and 
pampered  cunning  have  been  wont  to  deal  out  to  them.^® 


While  independent  working  class  initiatives  continued  in  adult 
education,  &ey  incurred  the  powerful  hostility  of  the  middle  class, 
and  they  also  tended  to  suffer  from  a chronic  shortage  of  human 
and  material  resotuxes.  Conversely,  the  traditional  mechanics’ 
institute  laid  claim  to  such  resources  because  it  purported  to 
serve  broad  community,  and  ultimately,  national  pxirposes.^*^  It 
was  argued  that  its  mission  of  disseminating  "useful  knowledge" 
would  promote  industrial  and  commercial  efficiency.  It  would 
produce  a skilled,  sober,  and  law-abiding  workforce  accepting 
society’s  social,  economic,  and  political  norms,  rather  than  one 
intent  on  overturning  them.  The  novelty  of  the  experiment 
attracted  substantial  middle  class  support  and  despite  misgivings, 
workers’  petrticipation.  It  attracted  also  conservative  opposition  to 
any  educational  advances  for  workers  as  well  as  the  radical 
opposition  to  its  utilitarian  emphasis. 

As  the  initial  middle  class  support  and  philanthropy  ebbed  and 
these  voluntary  bodies  became  more  dependent  on  members’  fees, 
the  inherent  problems  of  the  compromise  became  apparent.  At 
one  extreme,  the  original  scientific  emphasis  was  sustained  and 
developed  until,  as  in  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  worker 
participation  ceased  altogether  zind  the  institute  became  a 
research  body  for  professionals.  At  the  other  extreme,  varying 
degrees  of  working  and  lower  middle  clrss  support  were  retained 
in  Britain  and  North  America  by  meeting  demands  for  a more 
general  and  even  recreational  program.^  Unwilling  or  unable  to 
make  such  adjustments,  many  institutes  perished.  Yet  others 
began  to  explore  the  possibility  of  obtaining  sustained  and 
substantial  government  grants  m the  hope  of  coiitinuing  with 
their  original  objectives.  An  ongoing  transition  from  essentially 
paternalistic  conservative  administrations  dominated  by 
landowning  interests  to  administrations  more  representative  of 
middle  class  commercial  and  industrial  interests  seemed  to  auger 
well  for  such  hopes  in  Britain. 
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Liberal  Adult  Education 

These  hopes  were  to  be  influenced  more  by  the  original  utilitarian 
objectives  of  the  mechanics’  institutes  rather  than  by  an  ide  J of 
liberal  adult  education.  The  latter  gained  specific  recognition 
following  the  establishment  of  Sheffield  Peoples’  College  by  the 
Rev.  R.S.  Bayley  in  1842  and  the  London  Working  Men’s  College 
by  the  Rev.  John  F.D.  Maurice  in  1854.“  Bayley,  a promoter  of 
Louth  Mechanics’  Institute,  Scotland,  in  1835,  was  well  aware  of 
the  transition  under  way  in  mechanics’  institutes,  and  encouraged 
his  working  class  college  students  to  determine  both  the 
curriculum  and  the  instructional  methods.  The  resulting  program 
ranged  from  the  three  R’s  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  to 
English  Literature  and  Composition,  Ethics,  History,  Geography, 
Philosophy,  Logic,  Latin,  Greek,  Science,  and  Natural  History. 
Maurice,  a Christian  socialist  influenced  by  the  political  reform 
movement  of  Chartism,  was  equally  committed  to  providing 
liberal  adult  education  for  manu^  workers.  Unlike  Bayley,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  allow  them  to  dictate  the  program. 
Nevertheless,  the  experiment  prospered,  attracting  the  support  of 
such  personalities  as  Charles  Kingsley,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
and  John  Ruskin,  and  leading  to  the  foundation  of  other  similar 
colleges.  Indeed,  one  may  speculate  what  might  have  ensued 
when  Hugo  Reid  of  Nottingham  Peoples’  College  was  appointed 
dean  of  Dalhousie  College,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1856. 

The  temporary  demise  of  this  college  a year  later  ended  any 
immediate  prospects  for  some  comparable  work  in  adiilt 
education.  Nevertheless,  the  liberal  ideal  was  now  established 
"for  men  and  women  engaged  during  the  dajdime  in  the  duties  of 
the  workshop,  the  office,  or  the  home."*"*  It  was  an  ideal  intended 
"not  to  enable  bright  young  men  from  the  working  class  to  get  on 
in  the  world,  but  rather  to  provide  opportunities  for  the 
enrichment  of  personal  life."“  It  was  clearly  in  reaction  to  the 
utilitarianism  of  the  age.  Its  promoters  sought  to  avoid  "the 
mistakes  of  the  mechanics’  institutes,  and  tried  not  merely  to 
inform  but  to  educate  their  students."*®  While  this  objective  was 
to  influence  the  work  of  the  Young  Men’s/Women’s  Christian 
Association  and  the  university  extension  movement,  it  was  to 
prove  less  persuasive  where  early  government  funding  of  working 
class  adult  education  was  involved. 

The  Question  of  Public  Funding 

Even  the  middle  class  administrators  of  the  institutes,  who  at 
least  had  the  franchise,  were  divided  on  the  propriety  of  seeking 
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government  funding  with  its  likely  inspection  and  direction.  Thus 
Dr.  James  Hudson  of  Manchester  contended  that  government 
involvement  "would  be  universally  viewed  as  a disttirbemce  and 
encroachment,'"^^  while  James  Hole  of  Leeds  argued  that 
government  had  a responsibility  to  finemce  some  forms  of  adult 
education.  Hole  distinguished  between  education  "of  a personal 
interest,"  properly  the  responsibility  of  the  individual,  and  "those 
arts  and  sciences  which  have  a great  industrial  and  social 
importance"  and  merit  public  funding.*®  In  effect  Hole 
acknowledged  political  realities  in  seeking  funding.  He  did  not 
expect  government  grants  for  a truly  emancipatory  education 
intended  for  his  unenfranchised  students.  Hudson  was  equally 
realistic  in  fearing  the  kind  of  regimentation  and  controversy  that 
characterized  state  supported  elementary  schooling.  Rather 
quixotically  Hudson  was  a strong  protagonist  of  that  "useful 
knowledge"  which  voluntarism  now  had  difficulty  in  sustaining, 
whereas  Hole  recognized  a more  embracing  education  responding 
also  to  the  increasing  interest  in  nonvocational  studies.  The 
latter  view  was  championed  not  only  by  radicals,  but  by  such 
conservative  reformers  as  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  and  John  Henry 
Newman.*® 

Early  Central  Policies 

Successive  parliaments  had  displayed  little  interest  in  financing 
the  burgeoning  adult  education  movement,  whether  on  liberal  or 
vocational  grounds.  In  1843,  the  minority  of  institutes  fortxmate 
enough  to  own  their  own  premises  were  excused  payment  of  local 
property  taxes.  While  this  was  a piece  of  central  government 
legislation,*®  it  was  the  local  governments  which  were  to  lose  the 
revenue.  By  mid-century,  however,  government  interest  was 
increasing,  stimulated  by  the  Great  Exhibition  (1851),  by  the 
advocacy  of  the  influential  Prince  Albert,  husband  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  by  a national  conference  convened  in  London  in 
1852  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  emphasis  now  was  on  a return 
to  the  utilitarian  goals  of  the  mechanics’  institutes.  Apart  from  a 
system  of  grants  made  to  evening  elementary  schools  by  the 
Education  Department  in  185 A,  it  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Science  and  Art  Department  which  was  to  exercise 
formative  government  influence  on  the  education  of  adults.  This 
department  was  to  concentrate  on  supporting  specific  programs, 
rather  than  adult  education  as  such,  thereby  influencing  the 
direction  and  nature  of  the  education  available  to  those  who 
depended  on  its  assistance.  The  department  established  a 
Normal  School  of  Design  in  London,  and  between  1842  and  1852, 
sixteen  branch  schools  of  design.**  Not  only  did  the  latter  often 
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compete  directly  with  mechanics’  institute  drawing  classes,  but 
the  schools’  narrow  vocational  programs  antagonized  many 
prominent  art  educators  and  led  to  student  protests  because  of 
the  exclusion  of  aesthetics  of  "high  art."“  Official  policy  had 
decreed  that  "the  study  of  the  figure  was  not  necessary  to  the 
mechanic,"  leading  to  criticism  that  artisans  were  thereby  denied 
the  opportunity  "to  enjoy  a full  education."^  Indeed,  Henry  Cole, 
who  was  to  administer  the  schools  after  1852,  had  zilready 
concluded  that  the  government  policy  rendered  this  inevitable, 
saying;  "The  age  is  so  essentially  commercial  that  it  hardly  looks 
to  promoting  anything  ...  except  for  commercial  pinrposes."®^ 
When  middle  class  students  later  balked  at  the  same  policy,  the 
department  was  to  condemn  "the  capricious  wishes  of  the  middle 
classes  who  at  present  resist  sound  instruction."^  "Sound 
instruction"  here  was  to  be  interpreted  as  the  preparation  cf 
industrial  designers,  and  the  exclusion  of  instruction  suited  to 
intending  painters  and  sculptors. 

Even  more  influential  in  shaping  the  development  of  adult 
education  was  a system  of  incentive  grants  introduced  by  the 
Department  in  1953.  These  were  intended  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  a body  of  qualified  iixstructors,  but  in  the  sciences  only. 
Furthermore,  the  department  disclaimed  any  ongoing  policy, 
sa5dng  it  intended  to  offer  only  a temporary  and  limited  support 
of  a continuing  voluntary  system.^®  The  grants  depended  on 
examination  successes  by  defined  working  class  students  in  a 
defined  scientific  and  technical  curriculum,  \vfiiile  recognizing  a 
growing  differentiation  between  the  theory  and  practice  of  trades, 
the  policymakers  ignored  workers’  criticisms  that  the  essential 
practical  training  of  good  apprenticeships  was  not  suprorted; 
neither  were  subjects  of  great  local  importance  such  as  textiles  in 
Leeds  or  boot  and  show  manufactiire  in  Northampton. 

Nevertheless,  such  was  the  attraction  of  the  grants  that  the 
"system"  blossomed  into  a growing  and  seemingly  permanent 
factor  in  shaping  adult  education.  By  the  1880s  it  was  apparent 
that  it  had  produced  a jungle  of  ever  increasing  ad  hoc  local 
bodies  enmeshed  in  often  onerous  and  restrictive  central 
regulations.  The  grants  shaped  the  nature  of  programs, 
determined  the  eligibihty  of  students,  created  a bureaucratic 
nightmare,  and  allowed  Uttle  modification  for  local  needs  and 
aspirations.®’  While  thus  meeting  some  of  the  program  objectives 
identified  by  James  Hole,  they  had  certainly  led  to  the 
encroachments  on  voluntarism  feared  by  James  Hudson. 
Government  funding  was  promoting  what  many  regarded  as  an 
inferior  education  for  an  inferior  class  of  people.  Britain’s  evident 
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industrial  supremacy  was  such  after  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 
that  many  remained  unconvinced  of  the  need  for  government 
funding  of  even  this  limited  commodity.  As  noted  earlier,  Henry 
Cole  had  concluded  that  few  indeed  contemplated  public  funding 
of  an  enlarged  and  less  utilitarian  education  determined  by 
democraticzdly  elected  local  authorities. 

The  Reform  Agendas 

However,  by  the  1880s,  the  establishment  of  an  expanded  and 
locally  administered  system  with  its  own  assigned  revenues  fitted 
in  with  several  reform  agendas.  The  economic  arguments  were 
becoming  more  compelling  as  Britain’s  industrial  supremacy 
increasingly  now  was  being  challenged  with  invidious  comparisons 
being  made  with  other  nations’  educational  policies.  In  1881-84, 
the  (Samuelson)  Royal  Commission®®  reported  on  the  excellent 
provision  of  higher  technical  education  in  Germany.  It  also  noted 
Britain’s  continuing  lack  of  appreciation  for  such  facilities  and  the 
British  workman’s  ta-aditional  habit  of  neglecting  theoretical 
instruction.  Not  only  was  British  cultm-e  as  a whole  regarded  as 
more  empirical  and  pragmatic  than  some  of  its  Exu-opean 
neighbors,®®  but  many  of  its  newly  qualified  engineers  and, 
increasingly,  its  investment  capital,  were  to  be  attracted  to  more 
lucrative  prospects  abroad.  The  commissioners  responded  by 
recommending  an  expanded  British  system  of  technical  education, 
locally  administered  and  financed.  Two  years  later,  a Royal 
Commission  on  the  Depression*®  noted  increased  educational 
investment  in  countries  then  providing  much  of  the  commercial 
competition.  It  repeated  earlier  criticism  of  British  deficiencies  in 
education  for  commerce  and  technology.  Sufficient  concern  now 
was  felt  for  the  establishment  in  1887  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  Education.  It  soon  launched  a 
public  campaign  for  educational  reforms  to  remedy  these 
deficiencies. 

As  the  economic  arguments  gathered  force,  those  of  administrative 
reformers  came  into  play.  While  municipal  government  had  been 
reformed  as  early  as  1835,  ending  a long  regime  of  corruption  and 
incompetence,  working  men  - and  women  generally  - were  still 
denied  the  vote,  in  1867,  town  workmen  received  the  suffrage, 
but  rural  inhabitants  continued  to  be  denied  an  efficient  and 
representative  administration  down  to  the  1880s.  Among  the 
multiplicity  of  county  bodies  with  varying  powers,  differing 
electorial  bases  and  overlapping  areas,  were  the  popularly  elected 
school  boards  instituted  in  1870.  However,  their  association  with 
radical  nonconformity  was  sufficient  to  deter  many  from  wishing 
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to  expand  their  peters  beyond  elementary  schooling.  Similarly, 
while  rural  laborers  obtained  the  (national)  franchise  in  1884, 
county  government  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  nominated 
magistrates.  It  was  not  until  1888  that  reformers  finally  saw  this 
almost  feudal  arrangement  replaced  by  popularly  elected  coxmty 
councils  and  county  borough  councils.'**  The  new  bodies  inherited 
the  defined  administrative  responsibilities  of  the  magistrates,  and 
lacked  any  educational  powers.  However,  to  the  Conservative 
government  then  in  office  they  seemed  a more  suitable  agency  for 
the  delegation  of  any  new  powers,  educational  and  otherwise. 

In  July  1887,  the  first  of  a series  of  five  "technical  instruction" 
bills  was  introduced  into  parliament."**  Three  of  these  were 
proposed  by  the  Conservative  administration  of  Lord  Salisbury 
and  two  by  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  a chemistry  professor  at  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  and  a radical  M.P.  for  that  city.  That  it 
was  August  1889  before  success  attended  the  fifth  attempt  at 
legislation  was  not  attributable  to  a lack  of  political  support  for 
educational  expansion.  Rather  it  was  fimdamentally  because  the 
first  four  bills  assigned  responsibility  to  the  controversial 
schoolboards.  The  fortuitous  establishment  of  new  local 
authorities  facilitated  the  drafting  and  passage  of  the  fifth  bill.** 
It  enabled  the  county  councils  and  the  urban  sanitary  authorities 
to  levy  a penny  rate  in  support  of  "the  principles  of  science  and 
art  applicable  to  industries."  Being  only  permissive  legislation, 
similar  to  powers  given  earlier  to  municipalities  to  estabhsh 
libraries  and  museums,  a corresponding  cautious  implementation 
was  predicted. 

Indeed,  by  1890,  only  thirteen  of  the  124  new  county  authorities 
had  decided  to  use  any  of  these  taxing  powers,  whereas  the 
Science  and  Art  Department’s  "system"  continued  to  expand 
substantially.**  However  the  1889  Technical  Instruction  Act 
conveyed  broader  powers  than  its  title  suggested.  Beyond  the 
support  of  defined  scientific  and  technical  studies,  it  permitted: 

Any  other  form  of  instruction  which  may  for  the  time  being 
be  sanctioned  by  that  (Science  and  Art)  Department,  by  a 
minute  laid  before  parliament,  and  made  on  the 
representation  of  a local  authority  that  such  form  of 
instruction  is  required  by  the  circumstances  of  its  district.*® 

In  effect,  the  legislation  excluded  aid  to  applied  workshop 
instruction,  religion,  the  classics,  and  English,  while  leaving  open 
to  discussion  the  "technical"  nature  of  such  other  studies  as  local 
authorities  cared  to  propose.  With  its  lower  age  limit  of  13  years, 
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the  legislation  served  part-time  students  who  had  left  school  to 
begin  work,  as  well  as  full-time  students  continuing  their 
education  beyond  the  elementary  school.  Unlike  earlier  Science 
and  Art  Department  regulations,  the  new  act  was  not  limited  to 
assisting  working  class  students.  Amid  the  tortuous  social  and 
religious  bigotries  then  confoxmding  debates  on  the  education  of 
schoolchildren,  this  circumspect  piece  of  legislation  seemed  to 
need  only  assigned  revenues  in  order  to  realize  its  potential  for 
adult  leaiTiers. 

The  'Whiskey  Money" 

A growing  public  concern  with  drunkenness  in  the  late  1880s  now 
resulted  in  temperance  reformers  playing  a crucial  role  in  this 
interrelated  drama.  In  transferring  the  public  house  or  tavern 
licensing  powers  of  the  quarter  sessions  to  the  new  coimty 
authorities,  the  government  proposed  allowing  the  latter  to 
compensate  anyone  whose  license  they  cancelled.  Conflict  then 
developed  in  parliament  between  brewing  interests  opposing 
powers  of  cancellation  and  temperance  interests  opposing  powers 
of  compensation.  The  outcome  was  that  George  J.  Goschen, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  left  with  an  approved  1890 
budget  levy  on  beer  and  spirits,  intended  as  compensation,  but 
now  unappropriated  due  to  a coalition  of  opposing  interests. 
Accordingly,  M.P.s  like  the  industrialists  William  Mather  and  A.J. 
Mundella  and  the  noted  chemist  Lyon  Playfair  now  combined 
with  Goschen  and  the  temperance  advocates  to  sectire  passage  of 
legislation  assigning  the  revenues  to  the  new  county  authorities. 
The  latter  were  directed  to  use  the  funds  first  to  pay  police 
pensions,  then  either  in  support  of  the  1989  Technical  Instruction 
Act  or  in  relief  of  local  rates.  Since  local  pressures  were 
calculated  to  influence  the  latter  option,  again  a cautious  funding 
of  education  was  predicted.  Nevertheless,  the  "Whiskey  Money" 
as  it  was  now  known  soon  proved  to  be  a magnet  in  the  field  of 
educational  programming. 

To  administer  their  windfall  revenues,  the  counties  established 
technical  instruction  committees  or  boards.  These  began  by 
identifying  the  scope  of  existing  post-elementary  education  in 
their  areas  and  by  drawing  up  development  plans.  Their  much 
publicized  wealth  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  a motley  of  eager 
and  determined  citizens  all  intent  on  getting  the  largest  possible 
grant  for  a variety  of  projects.  Some  indeed  conjectured  that  the 
more  inebriated  counties  would  have  the  funds  to  develop  the 
more  impressive  educational  programs.  In  time,  this  might  lead 
to  a moral  reformation,  thereby  depriving  these  institutions  of 
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operating  grants  and  starting  again  a cycle  of  drunkenness.  Few 
misgivings  were  evident  with  applications.  Some  were  attended 
by  personal  and  influential  deputations,  while  others  came  from 
patently  ineligible  institutions;  and  yet  others  were  so  hurriedly 
compiled  that  no  specific  sums  were  requested.  Overall,  the 
embryonic  science  of  "grantology”  here  displayed  qualities  of 
creativity  and  persistence  as  the  ''technical''  facets  of  schemes 
both  substantial  and  ephemeral  were  portrayed  as  national 
assets."® 

Before  any  response  could  be  made  to  such  applications,  the 
counties  had  to  assign  all  or  part  of  the  "whiskey  money"  to 
education.  Substantial  opposition  was  sometimes  encountered, 
particularly  in  economically  depressed  farming  areas  where 
campaigns  might  be  moxmted  to  assign  the  revenues  to  the  relief 
of  local  property  rates.  However,  within  three  years,  110  of  the 
124  county  and  coimty  borough  councils  were  devoting  all  the 
"whiskey  money"  to  education,  and  13  were  devoting  part  of  it  to 
education.  The  exception,  London,  was  instead  to  begin  financing 
its  programs  from  the  accumulated  wealth  of  its  city  guilds."^  By 
1901-02,  83%  of  public  funds  being  expended  in  "technical 
instruction"  was  coming  from  the  "whiskey  money"."® 

Local  Policies 

There  was  some  initial  doubt  as  to  how  far  the  new  local 
authorities  would  adopt  the  key  legislative  provision  enabling 
them  to  initiate  programs  to  suit  particular  local  needs.  The 
Lancashire  county  committee  began  with  the  premise  that  "the 
main  object  of  a technical  training  is  not  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  but  the  enabling  of  the  student  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
habits  which  shall  be  useful  to  him,  in  the  industry  to  which  he 
belongs.""®  This  narrow  view  was  clearly  not  shared  by  the 
contiguous  city  of  Manchester,  whose  committee  visited  such 
prestigious  European  institutions  as  the  Charlottenburg  and 
Zurich  polytechnics  in  the  course  of  formulating  its  more 
optimistic  goals.®®  The  neighbouring  city  of  Liverpool  includr  i in 
its  very  substantial  list  of  some  fifty  proposed  additional  subjects 
"singing  and  musical  notation,  instrumental  music,  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching,  and  various  commercial  subjects."®^ 

In  time  the  jostling  county  committees  would  expand  "technical 
instruction"  to  cover  subjects  as  diverse  as  history  and  military 
drill,  finding  justification  eluding  them  only  for  English,  the 
classics  and  scripture.  They  provided  new  laboratories  and 

workshops  and  aided  museums  and  libraries.  They  awarded 
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scholarsbdps,  enabling  students  to  venture  as  far  as  graduate 
studies  at  British  and  overseas  universities.  They  supplemented 
teacher  education  programs,  facilitated  the  education  of  women, 
sponsored  research,  and  provided  an  impetus  for  the  expansion  of 
university  extension  and  summer  school  programs.  While 
developing  their  own  direct  provision  of  lectures,  classes,  and 
demonstrations,  etc.,  their  grants  encouraged  a variety  of  other 
voluntary  and  public  agencies  to  range  over  what  was  probably 
the  broadest  field  of  education  ever  deemed  "technical".  Some  of 
the  support  afforded  to  other  agencies  was  clearly  for  "secondary", 
"higher",  or  "adult"  education.  Much  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
provision  of  instruction  supportive  of  such  local  industries  as 
agriculture,  mining,  or  engineering,  might  be  labeled  "adult 
vocational  education."  Such  labels  need  to  be  viewed,  however,  in 
the  context  of  the  absence  of  a public  system  of  "secondary", 
"higher",  or  "adult"  education,  and  of  a field  of  elementary 
education  blighted  by  religious  and  political  acrimony. 

Conclusions 

A mixture  of  fortuitous  circumstances,  sincere  convictions,  and 
adroit  manipulation  had  seen  the  "whiskey  money"  achieve 
something  of  an  educational  revolution  in  just  over  a decade.  An 
admittedly  slender  ladder  of  opportunity  had  enabled  some  gifted 
products  of  the  elementary  school  to  reach  the  highest  rungs  of 
the  educational  ladder,  while  enabling  many  others  to  participate 
in  the  broadest  program  of  adult  education  yet  to  receive  public 
funding. 

Thus,  from  the  small  rural  southwestern  county  of  Somerset,  a 
scholarship  ladder  enabled  some  students  to  go  on  to  college  and 
university,  and  to  achieve  distinction  in  later  life.®'^  This 
development  was  sometimes  opposed  by  fee-pa3dng  middle  class 
parents  who  resented  any  social  mixing.  The  tenuous  nature  of 
such  opportunities  for  the  gifted  student  is  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Arthur  S.  Eddington.  Refused  a one-year  extension  of  his 
school  scholarship,  he  nevertheless  demonstrated  his  potential  by 
later  contributions  to  the  theory  of  relativity.  Later  scholarships 
enabled  him  to  attend  Manchester  and  Cambridge  universities, 
subsequently  becoming  the  Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at 
Cambridge.  He  was  knighted  and  became  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  John  Read,  son  of  a tavern  owner,  attended  Finsbury 
Technical  College  and  went  on  to  become  a distinguished  chemist, 
a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  to  hold  professorships  at 
Sydney,  Australia  and  St.  Andrews,  Scotland.  John  C.  Withers, 
son  of  a builder,  went  on  from  Finsbury  Technical  College  to 
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Marburg  University,  Germany,  where  he  became  an  authority  in 
the  chemistry  of  textiles.  Many  students,  male  and  female  alike, 
seem  to  have  entered  the  teaching  profession  by  me^s  of  such 
scholarships,  but  we  may  note  that  the  most  prestigious  awards 
went  to  males,  and  to  science  students.  Fuller  inquiries  would 
doubtless  unearth  many  other  such  success  stories  in  Somerset 
and  in  other  counties. 

While  the  "whiskey  money"  came  too  late  to  salvage  much  of  the 
once  vigorous  voluntary  movement  for  adult  education,  it  did 
sustain  the  survivors  and  develop  a healthy  new  growth  alongside 
them.  Indeed,  as  the  county  authorities  took  on  responsibility  for 
elementary,  secondary  and  teacher  education  after  1902,  the 
public  funding  of  adult  education,  whether  "technical"  or 
otherwise,  lost  its  impetus.  A long  standing  public  policy  of  "ad 
hocery"  now  gave  way  to  a single  local  educational  authority.  In 
this  new  public  policy  environment,  the  "whiskey  money"  was  to 
be  applied  increasingly  towards  making  good  some  of  the 
deficiencies  of  secondary  education  and  teacher  education.  In  an 
educational  climate  still  dominated  by  social  class,  this  meant  a 
shift  of  emphasis  from  promoting  the  "technical  instruction"  of  the 
working  classes  to  promoting  the  liberal  education  of  the  middle 
class.  It  was  thus  fortuitous  that  another  phase  in  the  voluntary 
movement  was  born  in  1903,  in  the  shape  of  the  Workers 
Educational  Association.  This  was  an  effort  to  overcome  working 
class  suspicion  of  the  universities  and  to  promote  higher 
education  based  on  the  Extension  model. 

However,  in  the  pubfic  sphere,  the  education  of  adults  was  not  to 
be  more  stringently  compartmentalized  along  the  lines  we  have 
noted  proposed  by  James  Hole  in  1863.  The  Board  of  Education 
established  a "Further  Education"  department  in  1903  dealing 
essentially  with  vocational  studies,  while  the  W.E.A.  followed  the 
university  extension  tradition  of  identifying  "adult  education"  with 
liberal  studies.  The  more  holistic  goals  to  which  the  mechanics’ 
institutes  had  aspired  by  the  mid  nineteenth  century,  and  which 
the  "whiskey  money"  had  facilitated  incrementally  in  the  last 
decade,  were  not  abandoned  or  at  best  fragmented.  Today,  the 
heritage  of  an  essentially  middle  class  Victorian  compromise  still 
influences  British  policy  considerations  in  the  education  of  adults. 
Despite  increased  fluidity  over  the  ensuing  decades,  a notion  of 
"appropriate"  local  authority  provision  still  reflects  the  soci^ 
inhibitions  of  an  earlier  and  less  democratic  age.  On  balance,  it 
provides  a basic  raison  d’etre  for  continuing  to  support  numerous 
voluntary  agencies.  This,  while  reformers  worked  to  end  the 
comparable  social  and  educational  distinctions  among  children  -- 
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the  grammar  schools  and  the  secondary  modem/secondary 
technical  schools  --  a comprehensive  public  system  for  adults 
remains  elusive. 

In  Canada,  we  may  speculate  as  to  the  extent  of  our  inheritance 
from  these  events.  We  began  our  educational  policy  TnaUing  for 
adults  in  similar  vein.  The  keynote  was  "voluntarism"  and 
"appropriate"  education  for  different  social  classes.  The  Durham 
Report  was  the  product  of  J.G.  Lambton,  a ‘philosophic  radical’ 
who  had  made  substantial  contributions  toward  the  foundation  of 
sever^  English  mechanics’  institutes  “ The  later  British  North 
America  Act  recognized  provincial  responsibility  for  education  and 
federal  responsibility  for  the  economy.  Indeed,  such  provinces  as 
Ontario,  that  took  relatively  substantial  interest  in  adult 
education  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  did  so  more 
from  concern  with  the  economy  than  with  any  notions  of 
individual  fulfilment.®^  With  the  development  of  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald’s  National  Policy,  and  later  federal  legislation  on 
agricultural  and  industrial  training,  we  have  seen  the  growth  of 
substantial  educational  programs  for  adults.®®  Our  divorce  in 
Canada  between  federal  "training"  and  provincial  "education" 
might  suggest  to  adults  in  "have  not"  provinces,  or  in  periods  of 
"retrenchment"  that  history  indeed  repeats  itself.  Has  our 
legislative  and  administrative  structure  indeed  succeeded  in 
contriving  a system  of  adult  education,  propounded  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  but  condemned  by  blue  collar  workers  over  one  and  a 
half  centuries  ago?  Do  these  fundamental  priorities  resurface 
after  every  period  of  affluence?  Our  rhetoric  of  "equal  access" 
perhaps  merits  a more  critical  analysis  of  the  often  implicit  and 
very  long-standing  funding  priorities  in  the  education  of  adults. 
The  alternative  is  to  be  beguiled  by  Statistics  Canada  into 
believing  that  more  (of  the  same)  is  better. 
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Resume 

L’autodidaxie  prend  actuellement,  en  4ducation  des  aduites,  un 
essor  dont  les  implications  sont  prometteuses.  Cependant,  avant 
de  se  lancer  dans  une  avenue  aux  contours  encore  imprecis,  il  est 
important,  voire  meme  urgent,  de  pr4ciser  que  I’auto^daxie  n’est 
peut-etre  pas  a la  port6e  de  tout  apprenant  adulte.  Poxn*  que  ce 
dernier  puisse  retirer  le  maximum  de  cette  fa^on  d’apprendre  des 
preafables  sont  nycessaires.  Get  article  tente  de  les  mettre  en 
yvidence  car  leur  myconnaissance  pourrait  engendrer  plus  de 
frustration  que  de  satisfaction  dans  I’apprentissage. 

Abstract 

In  adult  education,  the  theory  of  self-directed  learning  is  well 
estabUshed,  with  interesting  implications  for  the  learner.  At  this 
stage,  however,  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  self-directed 
learning  theory  needs  more  precision  in  its  articulation.  Not 
every  learner  should  undertake  a self-directed  learning  project.  If 
we  want  adults  to  obtain  maximum  learning  from  this  approach, 
preliminary  qualities  are  necessary  if  we  want  to  avoid 
xmnecessary  frustration  in  a self-directed  learning  project. 


Introduction 

Depuis  quelques  annyes  dyjh,  I’ampleur  qu’a  pris  le  mouvement 
de  I’yducation  des  aduites  dans  plusieurs  domaines  a largement 
contribuy  h une  articulation  plus  systymatique  de  I’autodidaxie. 
Du  moins,  c’est  ce  que  Ton  remarque  lorsque  Ton  se  penche 
attentivement  sur  les  ycrits  qui  tentent  de  prydser  la  notion  et 
les  implications  de  I’autodidaxie  (Knowles,  1975;  Long,  1983, 
Cross,  1981;  Brookfield,  1986,  1986;  Pineau,  1983,  Tremblay, 
1986;  Landiy,  1986;  Oddi,  1987;  Brockett,  1985a).  ^ Dans  une 
rycente  recherche  sur  I’apprentissage  en  situation  d’autodidaxie, 
Nicole  Tremblay  (1986)  circonscrit  le  concept  d’autonomie  dans 
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I’apprentissage  k la  lumifere  des  nombreuses  recberches  qui  ont 
abord6  cette  r6alit4.  Cela  a permis  k cette  auteure  de  ressaisir  le 
concept  de  I’autodidaxie  et  d’en  d^gager  une  definition  synthese 
dont  la  pertinence  est  ^vidente. 

Une  serie  d’episodes  inter-relics  durant  lesquels  la  principals 
motivation  de  I’individu  est  d’acquCrir  des  connaissance  ou 
des  habiletCs  ou  de  changer  des  attitudes.  Ceci  exige  un 
effort  deiibCrC  et  constant  afin  de  satisfaire  les  besoins  qu’il 
a lui-raeme  identifies  et  le  but  qu’il  poursuit.  Pour  cela,  il 
assume  I’entiere  responsabilitC  du  choix  des  contenus,  des 
ressources  et  de  la  gestion  de  son  projet  ou  peu  s’en  faut.  II 
y parvient  hors  des  institutions  Cducatives  ou  sans  agent 
educatif.  (Tremblay,  1986,  p.  27) 

Bien  que  certains  dimensions  de  I’autodidaxie  soient  encore  a 
explorer,  il  n’en  demeure  pas  moins  que  la  notion  de  I’activite 
autodidactique  regoit  xm  large  consensus  de  la  part  des  cherchexms 
et  des  pratidens. 

La  recherche  s’est  Cgalement  appliquCe  a montrer  les  multiples 
implications  que  peut  engendrer  la  mise  en  oeuvre  d’une  activitC 
autodidactique.  Ainsi,  il  est  question  de  "I’autodidaxie  comme 
mode  d’apprentissage"  (Tremblay,  1986),  de  "questions  et 
perspectives  de  dCveloppement  des  projets  autodidactes"  (Landry, 
1986),  de  "I’appropriation  de  son  proces  de  formation"  (Pineau, 
1983).  Une  certaine  importance  est  Cgalement  donnCe  au  "Self- 
Directed  Learning  and  Lifespan  Development"  (Kasworm,  1983), 
sur  r'lnvestigation  of  Self-Directed  Learning"  (Brookfield,  1984), 
sm*  la  "Relationship  Between  Self-Directed  Learning  and  Life 
Satisfaction"  (Brockett,  1985b)  et  sur  le  "Self-Directed  Learning 
Readiness"  (Brockett,  1985c).  D’autres  recherches,  dont  la  nature 
est  davantage  thCorique,  ont  voulu  cerner  le  degrC  d’autonomie 
dans  I’autodidaxie  (ChenC,  1983)  et  I’Ctendue  du  sens  que 
I’apprenant  peut  retirer  de  ses  activitCs  autodidactiques  (Mezirow, 
1985). 

Tout  compte  fait,  la  recherche  sur  Tautodidaxie,  qu’elle  soit 
theorique  ou  experimentale,  est  bien  lancCe  et  il  est  permis  de 
croire  que  cette  rCalite  continuera  de  permettre  d’heureuses 
initiatives  dans  le  monde  de  I’education  en  gCnCral  et  dans  celui 
de  I’education  des  adultes  en  particulier.  Mais  cette  ouverture 
vers  I’autodidaxie  ne  signifie  nullement  que  tous  les  aspects  de 
cette  r^alit^  des  aient  dt6  suffisamment  explores.  Nous  croyons 
que  le  temps  est  venu  de  tenter  une  reflexion  sur  certains 
pr6alables  de  I’autodideixie. 
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Mentionnons  imm^diatement  que  cette  preoccupation  n’est  pas 
totalement  absente  des  ecrits  et  des  recherches  dans  ce  domains. 
Mais  a I’hevire  actuelle,  il  nous  apparait  opportun  de  relever 
certains  elements  essentiels  qxii  font  partie  integrants  de 
I’autodidaxie  et  qui  n’ont  pas,  jusqu’k  maintenant,  retenu 
suf!ls2unment  I’attention. 

Le  but  de  cette  etude  est  de  presenter  quelques  elements  qxii 
pourraient,  d’une  part,  servir  de  parametres  b.  I’eventuel 
autodidacte  et,  d’autre  part,  fairs  prendre  conscience  au  conseiller, 
professeur,  animateur,  des  limites  que  ce  mode  de  formation 
pourrait  accuser.  En  effet,  meme  si  elles  ne  le  disent  pas  de 
fagon  plus  explicits  qu’il  ne  le  faut,  les  recherches  suggerent  que 
ce  n’est  peut-etre  pas  tout  apprenant  qm  connait  bien  les 
nombreuses  exigences  de  I’autodidaxie.  De  plus,  afin  de  ne  pas 
s’engager  dans  des  situations  d’apprentissage  qui  s’avereraient 
plus  frustrantes  que  significatives,  I’apprenant  devrait  connaitre 
avec  plus  de  precision  les  difficxiltes  de  cette  avenue.  C’est  la 
raison  pour  laquelle  cette  etude  se  veut  une  reflexion  sur 
quelques  prdalables  qui,  nous  le  croyons,  font  partie  des 
connaissances  a la  base  de  tout  projet  autodidactique. 

Les  dl^ments  dont  il  sera  question  sont,  d’abord  et  avant  tout, 
relies  a I’autodidacte  lui-m4me.  En  effet,  nous  croyons  qu’il  est 
essentiel  pour  I’^ventuel  autodidacte  de  r^aliser  pleinement,  soit 
la  quality,  soit  la  quantity  de  ses  ressources  personnelles,  avant 
d’entreprendre  un  projet  dont  il  sera,  selon  les  recherches  de 
Tremblay  (1986),  Penland  (1979),  Knowles  (1976),  Brockett 
(1985a),  le  maitre  incontest^  des  objectifs  et  des  moyens.  Il  nous 
apparait  ici  important  de  souligner  que  I’autodidaxie,  au  niveau 
des  exigences  personnelles  qu’elle  reclame,  est  encore  une  r6alit4 
aux  contours  imprecis  et  il  n’est  pas  superflu  d’insister  sur  le 
rdalisme  et  la  pertinence  de  ces  exigences  personnelles. 

Soulignons  dgalement  que,  dans  le  passd,  il  n’est  pas  impossible' 
que  la  presence  de  dispositions  personnelles  ait  4t6  pr6sum4e  sans 
que  la  preuve  de  leur  intensite  ou  de  leur  ampleiu*  n’ait  dte 
suifisamment  dtablie.  Cette  6tude  rejoint  alors  cette 
preoccupation  en  tentant  d’etabUr  que  certaines  qualites 
personnelles  doivent  etre  considerees  comme  des  prdalables  a 
I’autodidaxie. 

Avcint  de  procdder  b cette  etude  il  convient  d’etablir  clairement 
que  nous  voulons  traiter  des  exigences  qui  doivent  se  retrouver  a 
I’interieur  d’un  processus  d’autodidaxie.  Il  est  certain,  et  la 


recherche  sur  I’apprenant  adulte  le  d^montre,  que  les  exigences 
sur  lesquelles  nous  nous  arrSterons  doivent  se  retrouver,  dans 
une  certaine  mesure,  chez  tons  les  adultes  en  situations 
d’apprentissage.  Cela  signifie  que  tout  apprenant  adulte  qui 
envisage  un  projet  d’apprentissage  de  quelqu’importance,  doit 
s’assiu’er  qu’il  possfede  des  dispositions,  des  attitudes,  des 
habilet^s  qui  le  conduiront  au  succes.  Malheiureusement,  cette 
importante  distinction  est  trfes  rarement  mise  en  relief  dans  la 
recherche  actuelle  et  I’etude  que  nous  entreprenons  tient  a 
distinguer  nettement  cette  dimension.  Ainsi,  c’est  de  cet  adulte, 
c’est-h-dire  de  celui  qm  veut  entreprendre  un  projet 

d’apprentissage  sous  forme  autodidactique,  dont  il  sera  question. 

La  connaissance  de  soi 

Introduire  la  connaissance  de  soi  comme  prealable  k I’autodidaxie 
peut,  a premiere  vue,  apparaitre  comme  quelque  chose  qm  va  de 
soi  et  sur  lequel  il  n’est  pas  necessaire  d’insister.  Mais  lorsque 
Ton  realise  pleinement  qu’h  I’int^rieur  d’lm  projet  d’autodidaxie, 
I’apprenant  "en  assmne  la  responsabilite  complete  et  tente  de 
s’autodiriger  peir  essais  et  erreurs"  (Pineau,  1983,  p.  57),  il 
devient  plus  Evident  que  ce  dernier  ue  poiura  vraisemblablement 
se  lancer  dans  une  telle  aventure  sans  pouvoir  capitaliser  sur  un 
ensemble  d’el4ments  qui  le  d^fmissent,  le  caract4risent  et  le 
fagonnent  en  tant  qu’apprenant.  Prendre  en  effet  conscience  de 
ses  realit^s  d’apprenant  autonome  n’est  pas  un  luxe  lorsque  Ton 
desire  effectuer  un  projet  personnel  d’apprentissage  dont  la 
realisation  est  proportionnelle  a ses  capacit^s  de  planification, 
d’organisation  et  d’ex^cution.  Ainsi,  on  ne  peut  entreprendre  un 
projet  qui  si  Ton  a fait  im  inventaire  s^rieux  de  son  potentiel 
quant  a la  gestion  du  projet  envisage.  Car  c’est  vraiment  d’une 
gestion  dont  il  est  ici  question  et  les  recherches  de  Smith  n ont 
pas  meinque  de  le  souligner.  Lorsque  Smith  (1982,  p.  20)  se 
demande  ce  dont  I’apprenzmt  a besoin  s’il  veut  r^ussir,  U n’hesite 
pas  k souligner  que: 

For  success  in  self-directed  learning  one  needs  planning 
skills  for  deciding  what,  when,  how,  and  where  to  learn;  for 
setting  realistic  goals,  for  finding  learning  resources  and 
choosing  and  implementing  learning  strategies.  (p.  22) 

Et  parce  que  I’apprentissage  est  avant  tout  un  processus 
eminemment  dynamique  dont  le  resultat  se  traduira  par  des 
changements  a divers  niveaux,  il  est  a pr6voir  que  le  succbs  d’un 
projet  autodidacte  exigera  de  la  pzu*t  de  son  auteur  des  habiletes 
certaines  en  ce  qui  regarde  la  gestion  de  ce  projet.  Or,  la  gestion 
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d’un  projet  d'apprentissage  ne  devrait  etre  envisagee  qui  si  son 
auteur  connait  avec  une  precision  plus  qu’approximative  les 
di£F4rentes  etapes  que  comprend  la  realisation  de  la  dite 
entreprise. 

Une  saine  gestion  d’un  projet  autodidactique  peut  difficilement 
devenir  satisfaisante  moins  de  definir  les  objectifs  de  ce  dernier, 
d’en  etablir  le  parcours,  d’en  prevoir  les  phases  d’execution,  et 
d’en  evaluer  le  resultat.  Ces  differentes  composantes  d’un  projet 
autodidactique  sont  rarement  I’apanage  de  I’amateur  et  la 
connaissance  de  ses  capacites  de  "gestionnaire"  s’avbre  ainsi  d’une 
importance  que  nous  qualifions  de  majeure.  Des  lors,  la 
connaissance  de  soi,  quant  a ce  type  de  caracteristiques 
personnelles,  prend  la  forme  d’lm  bilan  qui  peut  6clairer  et 
rassxnrer  I’apprenant  adulte  sur  la  pertinence  de  I’entreprise. 

II  n’est  pas  exclu  cependant  que  la  natinre  de  I’eventuel  projet 
autodidactique  puisse,  a certains  moments  et  selon  certaines 
instances,  faire  en  sorte  qu’xme  connaissance  moindre  de  ses 
capacites  personnelles  ne  pm^'se  nxiire  au  projet  souhaifo. 
Lorsque  Ton  prend  en  effet  connaissance  du  grand  6ventail 
d’activites  autodidactiques  entreprises  par  des  adultes  (Cross, 
1981,  p.  188),  il  est  facile  de  concltme  que  plusieurs  d’entre  elles 
sont,  soit  de  courte  dur^e,  soit  de  nature  pratique  ou  soit  un 
simple  exercice  en  vue  de  trouver  la  reponse  a une  question. 
C’est  d’ailleurs  Tough  (1971,  p.  72)  qui  souligne  que  "most  adult 
learning  begins  because  of  a problem  of  responsibility,  or  at  least 
a question  or  puzzle,  not  because  of  a great  desire  for  a liberal 
education". 

Cross  (1981),  mentionne  6galement  que  la  recherche  montre  que 
les  adultes  qui  entreprennent  par  eux-memes  des  projets 
d’apprentissage  "do  so  more  in  the  hope  of  solving  a problem  them 
with  the  intention  of  learning  a subject"  (p.  189).  Cette  reality 
aide  a comprendre  qu’ime  connaissance  61aboree  de  ses  capacites 
n’est  pas  toujours  une^  6 tape  pr^liminaire  indispensable,  ni  une 
garantie  de  succes.  A ce  propos,  c’est  maintenant  qu’il  nous 
apparait  important  d’introdture  des  recherches  stu*  les 
autodidactes  qxii  ont  r^ussi  (successful  independent  learners, 
Brookfield,  1986,  p.  45).  II  ne  faudrait  pas  croire,  rapporte 
Brookfield  (1986),  que  tous  les  adultes  qui  empruntent  la  voie  de 
I’autodidaxie  r6ussissent  en  raison  de  la  quaUt6  et  de  I’ampleur  de 
leurs  capacifos  de  gestion  d’un  projet  d’apprentissage.  Le  succbs 
est  quand  meme  possible,  soutient  Brookfield  en  citant  les 
recherches  de  Theil  (1984),  de  Danis  et  Tremblay  (1985),  car  il 
existe  des  adultes  qui,  d’une  part,  fonctionnent  selon  un  style 
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cognitif  particulier  et  qui,  d’autre  part,  organisent  leurs  projets 
d’apprentissage  au  fur  et  k mesure  de  son  Evolution.  De  plus, 
Mocker  and  Spear  (1982),  introduisent  le  concept  d’"Organizing 
Circumstance"  pour  montrer  que  I’espace  de  vie  de  I’adulte 
procure  la  motivation,  les  ressoiuxes  et  la  direction  pour  planifier 
et  mener  k termes  xm  projet  d’apprentissage  (p.  21).  Ces 
quelques  conclusions  conduisent  Brookfield  a faire  preuve  de 
prudence  quand  il  est  question  de  la  connaissance  de  soi,  comme 
prelable  a une  entreprise  autodidactique  et  cela  I’amene  a dire: 
"it  is  all  too  easy  to  presume  that  such  an  adult  is  wholly  in 
control  of  the  learning  adventure  (1986,  p.  48). 

II  serait  peut-etre  audaciexix  d’ignorer,  dans  ime  certaine  mesure, 
les  recherches  mentionndes  qui  minimisent  le  fait  que  I’apprenant 
adulte,  avant  de  s’engager  dans  la  voie  de  I’autodidaxie,  puisse 
s’etre  assure  de  la  presence  en  lui  d’lm  ensemble  de  ressources 
qui  contribueront  k la  rdalisation  de  son  projet.  Tout  en 
consid^rant  que  ces  ressoimies  peuvent  etre  de  niveaux  differents 
chez  les  apprenants  adultes,  il  n’en  demeure  pas  moins  qu’un 
projet  d’apprentissage  de  quelque  envergure,  qui  n^cessite  une 
implication  temporeUe  importante  et  un  investissement  personnel 
considerable,  risquerait  de  produire  de  piktres  rksviltats  s’il  n’avait 
ete  prkalabiement  planifik  avec  soin,  suivi  avec  attention  et 
conduit  avec  rigueur.  De  plus,  en  tenant  kgalement  compte  de  la 
nature  du  projet  d’apprentissage,  il  serait  illusoire  d’entreprendre 
im  tel  voyage  sans  la  connaissance  d’un  itinkraire  qui  etablirait, 
meme  de  fa^on  imparfaite,  les  grands  moments  de  son  evolution. 
Ainsi,  lorsque  les  objectifs  d’un  projet  d’apprentissage  sont  soit 
d’acquerir  de  nouvelles  connaissances,  soit  de  modifier  un 
ensemble  d’attitudes  ou  de  dkvelopper  de  nouvelles  habiletes 
techniques,  un  diagnostic  de  ses  capacitks  nous  apparait  non 
seulement  approprik  mais  nkcessaire  pour  parvenir  au  rksultat 
escomptk. 

D’ailleurs,  lorsque  Landry  (1986,  p.  37)  scrute  les  recherches  sur 
les  projets  autodidactes,  il  constate  qui  "le  sujet  le  plus 
frkquemment  abordk  par  les  autodidactes  regarde  le  domaine 
professionnel".  Suite  k cette  constatation  on  rkalise  qu’un  project 
autodidacte  dans  un  domaine  professionnel  rencontre  davantage 
cette  exigence  personnelle  qu’est  la  connaissance  de  ses  capacitks 
de  gestion  d’un  projet  d’apprentissage.  Il  va  sans  dire  que  cette 
suggestion  mkrite  d’etre  soxunise  k plus  de  recherche  avant  d’en 
gknkraliser  la  portke. 

Finalement,  I’autodidaxie  a davantage  ktk  ktudike,  comme  le 
rapportrnt  Caffarella  et  Caffarella  (1984,  p.  32)  "outside  of  the 
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mainstreain  of  formal  education  practice”.  A ce  moment,  il  n’est 
pas  impossible  que  I’exigence  personnelle  dont  nous  faisons  6tat 
dans  cette  reflexion  n’ait  pas  retenu  toute  I’attention  qu’elle 
meritait. 

Le  degre  d’autonomie  personnelle 

Lorsque  Ton  tente  de  circonscrire  les  caracteristiques  de 
I’apprenant,  qu’il  soit  enfant,  adolescent  ou  adulte,  il  est  difficile 
de  ne  pas  introduire  la  question  de  Tautonintroduitomie 
personnelle  face  h.  I’apprentissage.  La  question  de  I’autonomie 
personnelle  face  a I’apprentissage  demeure  cependant  complexe  et 
un  manque  de  precision  du  concept  d’autonomie  povirrait 
engendrer  une  conffision  qui  irait  probablement  k I’encontre  des 
int^rets  de  I’apprenant  (Chend,  1983,  p.  40).  D’ailleurs,  l’4tendue 
de  cette  question  ddborde  largement  le  cadre  de  la  presents  §tude 
et  nous  n’avons  pas  I’intention  de  treiiter  de  la  totality  de  cette 
r4alit6.  Comme  nous  I’avons  d4jd  soulignd,  c’est  I’adulte  en 
situation  d’autodidaxie  qui  nous  int^resse  et  c’est  dans  ce  cadre 
que  nous  voulons  situer  la  question  de  I’autonomie  face  a 
I’apprentissage. 

En  Education  des  adultes,  le  concept  d’autonomie  face  a 
I’apprentissage  est  d’tine  grande  actualite  et  nous  croyons  que  des 
implications  fort  importantes  d^coulent  des  positions 
pr^alablement  adoptees  face  cette  dimension.  Ainsi,  en  cernant 
la  signification  du  concept  d’autonomie,  Chene  (1983,  p.  39-40) 
distingue  deux  aspects  d’autonomie  face  k I’apprentissage.  D’une 
part,  en  tenant  compte  des  donndes  de  la  psychologie  humaniste 
dont  plusieurs  autevurs  en  Education  des  adultes  sont  tributaires, 
Chend  (1983)  souligne  I’aspect  psychologique  de  I’autonomie.  Cela 
implique  que  I’apprenant  adulte  se  per^oit  comme  celui  qui  exerce 
sur  son  apprentissage  un  contrdle  et  une  maitrise  qui  dchappe 
aux  instances  institutionnelles  ou  ext^rieures.  A ce  moment, 
Chen4  (1983,  p.  39)  a toutes  les  raisons  de  croire^  que  seul 
I’apprenant  peut  porter  un  jugement  sur  le  degrd  d’autonomie 
qu’il  possbde  face  k I’apprentissage.  L’autre  aspect  de  I’autonomie 
dont  parle  Chene  (1983)  est  ^troitement  reli4  k la  methodologie, 
c’est-h-dire  que  I’apprenant  s’entraine  a devenir  plus  autonome  en 
utilisant  un  cadre  dducationnel  formel  et  structure.  Dans  ce  cas, 
I’apprenant  est  graduellement  introduit  k I’autonomie  face  a 
I’apprentissage  en  d^veloppant  a I’aide  d’animateurs,  de 
conseillers  ou  de  professeurs,  soit  des  techniques,  soit  des 
attitudes,  ou  les  deux  a la  fois,  qui  I’habiliteront  h entreprendre 
6ventuellement  par  lui-meme  des  projets  d’apprentissage. 
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Mais  la  question  que  nous  souievons  se  d’abord  et  avant 

tout  a I’apprenant  autodidacte,  c’est-a*  .elui  qui  veut  exercer 

le  controls  sur  les  buts,  les  moyv  les  contenus  de  ses 
apprencissages.  Uautodidacte  dole  ^alement  poss^der  un 
ensemble  d’habilet^s  qui  lui  pennettront  ''de  se  fixer  des  objectifs, 
de  localiser  les  ressources  et  de  planifier  des  strategies 
d’apprentissage"  (Brookfield,  1986,  p.  56,  traduction  fibre).  Dans 
ces  circonstances,  une  telle  demarche  peut  diffidlement 
s’entreprendre  sans  qu’une  mesime  quelconque  du  degre  de 
I’autonomie  personnelle  soit  efFectuee.  Les  recherches  de 
Guglielmino  (1977)  et  de  Brockett  (1985,  a et  b),  viennent 
confirmer  Timportance  de  cette  mesure  de  I’autonomie  personnelle 
avant  qu’un  projet  autodidactie  soit  entrepris. 

L’apprenant  doit  alors  etre  saisi  de  I’ampleur  de  cette  autonomie 
s’il  veut  aller  de  I’avant  avec  son  projet  d’apprentissage.  Sans 
cette  connaissance,  le  risque  est  grand  de  ne  pas  pouvoir 
poursuivre  un  projet  ou  de  se  voir  contraint  de  I’interrompre  face 
a des  difficulty  de  quelque  importance.  Car  I’autonomie  dans 
I’autodidaxie  ne  consists  pas  seidement  h composer  avec  les 
choses,  les  objets  ou  les  id4es.  L’autonomie  dans  I’autodidaxie 
e’est  d’abord,  comme  le  mentionne  Brookfield  (1986,  p.  57)  en 
citant  les  recherches  de  Chen4  (1983)  et  de  Strong  (1977)  la 
connaissance  du  processus  d’apprentissage,  la  possibility  d’4valuer 
une  ddmarche,  et  I’yiaboration  d’un  jugement  critique  sur  ce  qui 
est  en  voie  de  se  rdaliser.  Cette  t^che  est  loin  d’etre  facile,  et 
croire  que  ceci  est  a la  portae  dee  tous  les  apprenants  adultes 
dynote  un  manque  de  i*yafisme. 

En  effet.  Smith  (1982)  soufigne  "qu’effectuer  un  projet 
d’apprentissage  n’est  pas  nycessairement  facile"  (p.  95,  traduction 
fibre).  C’est  la  raison  poiu*  laquelle  I’apprenant  adulte,  en  plus  de 
s’assurer  d’une  autonomie  dont  I’aspect  est  "psychologique" 
(Cheny,  1983,  p.  40),  doit  ygalement  faire  un  bilan  de  ce  type 
d’autonomie.  II  doit  en  connaitre  le  niveau  d’intensity  et 
I’amplitude.  Si,  selon  Brookfield  (1985),  la  forme  la  plus  complbte 
de  I’autodidaxie  "occims  when  process  and  reflection  are  married 
in  the  adult’s  pursuit  of  meaning"  (p.  15),  alors  I’autonomie 
devient  tme  exigence  hautement  rigoureuse,  mais  a la  fois 
pleinement  satisfaisante  et  certainement  valorisante. 

Une  des  difficultys  meyeures  de  I’autonomie  dans  I’apprentissage 
ryside  probablement  dans  le  fait  que  I’apprenant,  dfes  son  jeune 
kge,  a ety  sotunis  h des  structures  extyrieures  qui  ont  pris  une 
place  plus  qu’importante  dans  sa  fa?on  d’acedder  au  savoir.  La 
structure  yducationnelle,  telle  qu’on  la  connait  maintenant,  a 
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envahi  Tunivers  de  I’apprenant  au  point  oil  ce  dernier  n’a  pas  6td 
sufiisamment  initie  aux  multiples  possibilitds  de  Tautodidaxie  et 
consequemment  a ses  exigences  dont  I’autonomie  en  particulier. 

Evoluant  ainsi  dans  un  context  oil  I’apprentissage  en  general, 
c’est-a-dire  I’acquisition  de  connaissances,  dtait  davantage  centra 
sur  un  sujet  plutot  que  sur  un  question  (Cross,  1981,  p.  189) 
plusieurs  adultes,  bien  que  desireux  d’entreprendre  par  eux-meme 
des  projets  quelconques  d’apprentissage,  manifestent  encore  et 
toujours  une  trop  certaine  dependance  a I’endroit  des  institutions 
ou  des  instances  dispensatrices  du  savoir.  En  efifet,  I’apprenant 
etait  tres  tot  pris  en  charge  et  demeurait  pendant  longtemps  sans 
avoir  fait  la  conquete  de  cette  autonomie.  Et  bien  que  plusieurs 
apprenants  adidtes  manifestent  maintenant  le  ddsir  de 
fonctionner  davantage  par  3ux-m6me  au  niveau  des 
apprentissages  qu’ils  veulent  entreprendre  (Cross,  1981,  p.  192, 
Smith,  1982,  p.  94),  il  n’en  demeure  pas  moins  qu’une  perspective 
autodidactique  ne  manque  pas  d’effrayer  ceux  dont  I’autonomie 
manque  d’articulation,  de  precision  et  de  rigueur.  Qu’il  soit  en 
effet  question  de  situations  qui,  d’une  part,  exigent  de  I’adulte 
une  mise  en  route  vers  un  fonctionnement  d’apprenant  plus 
autonome  ou,  d’autre  part,  de  situations  dans  lesquelles 
I’apprenant  adulte  "sait  faire  des  choix  en  accord  avec  la 
realisation  de  soi”  (Chend,  1983,  p.  39,  traduction  libre),  il  est 
possible  que  dans  les  deux  cas,  I’impact  de  la  structure 
traditionnelle  se  fasse  encore  sentir  au  point  ou  I’apprenant 
hdsitera  h se  lancer  dans  une  entreprise  d’autodidaxie. 

Mais  il  ne  faudrait  pas  croire  que  la  question  de  I’autonomie  face 
h I’apprentissage  est  deuis  une  impasse.  Poiu'  que  ce  debat  evite 
la  sterilite  et  puisse  generer  des  pistes  de  recherche  interessantes 
il  faut  resituer  I’apprenant  adulte  dans  une  perspective  plus 
globale.  Ainsi,  Cross  (1981),  en  s’appuyant  sur  d’autres 
recherches,  souligne  que  "meme  si  les  autodidactes  ddcident 
d’exercer  un  controle  complet  siur  la  direction  de  leurs  projets 
d’apprentissage,  cela  ne  veut  pas  dire  qu’ils  travaillent  seuls,  En 
effet,  plusieurs  apprentissages  autodidactiques  impliquent  plus 
d’interactions  humaines  que  ceux  effectuds  en  saUe  de  classe" 
(p.l95,  traduction  libre).  Dans  un  rdcent  ouvrage,  Brookfield 
(1986)  consacre  un  chapitre  entier  aux  moyens  qui  peuvent  etre 
mis  de  I’avant  afin  de  faciliter  I’apprentissage  autodidactique 
(chap.  IV).  C’est  ainsi  que  Ton  realise  que  I’apprenant  adulte 
peut  profiter  d’un  ensemble  de  ressources  mises  spdcialement  k sa 
disposition  et  qui  ne  portent  atteinte  ni  h son  ddsir  d’autonomie 
ni  k ses  capacit^s  d’apprenant  autonome. 
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Finalement,  rien  n’emp^che  I’autodidacte  de  chercher,  dans  le 
cours  de  son  projet  d’apprentissage,  des  formes  quelconques  de 
support  qui  pourraient  alimenter  le  d4fi  initial  tout  en 
sauvegardant  un  haut  niveau  d’autonomie.  L’apprenant  adulte 
n’est  k Tabri  ni  de  I’anxi^t^,  ni  du  stress,  souligne  Daloz  (1986, 
p.215-223),  et  croire  que  Ton  peut  "thrust  all  students  into  the 
cold  at  once"  (p.  218)  pourrait  sugg^rer  une  disposition  qui  serait 
prejudiciable  h I’autodidacte  lui-m§me. 

Conclusion 

Puisque  Tautodidaxie  semble  maintenant  plus  accessible  et  parce 
qu’elle  poiura  rencontrer  les  besoins  de  nombreux  apprenants 
adultes,  la  recherche  et  la  rdflexion  sur  cette  dimension  doit  se 
poursxiivre.  Le  domaine  de  Tdducation  en  gdndral,  et  celui  de 
I’education  des  adultes  en  particulier,  exigeront  d’ailleurs  des 
precisions  svu*  "la  rigueiu*  avec  laquelle  cette  rdalitd  doit  dtre 
traitde.  Et  quand  on  introdtait  la  riguetir  d’une  demarche 
scientifique,  on  doit  immediatement  introduire  un  ensemble 
d’exigences  qui  respecteront  cette  rigueur"  (Bedard,  1988,  p.  14). 
Ceci  nous  apparait  particulierement  important  lorsque  Ton 
considers  que  plusieurs  adultes,  pour  quelque  raison,  ou  dans 
quelque  context  que  ce  soit,  sent  parfois  ou  souvent  con^ints 
d’entreprendre  et  d’exdcuter  de  nouveaux  apprentissages.  A titre 
d’exemple,  Brundage,  (1988)  se  basant  sur  la  recherche  de  Schon, 
nous  invite  a considdrer  que  I’exercice  d’une  profession  exige  de  la 
part  de  son  auteur  une  disposition  plus  qu’approximative  avec  la 
rd^ite  rencontrde.  L’autodidaxie  nous  apparait  ainsi  une  formule 
touts  indiqude,  a condition  cependant  d’en  connaitre  les  exigences, 
les  possibilitds  et  les  limites.  Actuellement,  une  ouverture  k 
I’apprentissage  continue  se  manifests  et  des  moyens  sent  mis  en 
place  pour  en  assurer  le  succes. 
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Abstract 

The  1986  Membership  of  CASAE  was  surveyed  to  ascertain  the 
extent  and  nature  of  adult  education  research  in  Canada. 
Analysis  of  data  suggests  that  two  variables,  whether  or  not  the 
member  is  affiliated  with  a university  and  whether  or  not  they 
are  ejpected  to  publish,  account  for  much  of  the  difference 
regarding  the  extent  and  nature  of  research. 

The  major  findings  are  that  only  10%  of  university  affiliates 
perceived  research  as  their  primary  job,  only  4%  of  the 
respondents  spend  more  than  40%  of  their  time  on  research,  that 
time  and  financial  support  were  constraints  for  the  majority  of 
respondents,  and  that  the  research  areas  in  which  researchers  are 
working  is  exceedingly  diverse. 


Resume 

Pour  4tablir  I’ampletir  et  la  natme  de  la  recherche  en  Education 
des  adultes  au  Canada,  on  a fait  un  sondage  aupres  des  membres 
de  I’ACEEA  de  I’ann^e  1986.  L’analyse  des  donn^es  suggfere  que 
deux  variables  surtout  rendent  compte  de  la  difference  dans 
I’ampleur  et  la  nature  de  la  recherche.  Ces  variables  sont:  le 

fait  que  le  membre  est  affilid  ou  pas  a une  universitd  et  le  fait 
qu’il  doive  ou  non  publier. 

Les  resultats  les  plus  importants  sont  les  suivants.  Dix  pourcent 
des  membres  affilies  k une  universite  pergoivent  la  recherche 
comme  leur  principal  travail;  seulement  4%  des  repondants 
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consacrent  plus  de  40%  de  leur  temps  k la  recherche:  le  temps  et 
le  support  financier  sont  des  contraintes  pour  la  majority  des 
repondants;  finalement,  les  champs  de  recherche  sone 
extremement  varies. 


While  the  importance  of  research  to  the  development  of  adult 
education  may  not  be  seriously  challenged,  the  current  status  of 
adult  education  research  activities  in  Canada  and  its  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  base  is  not  well  tmderstood.  Convinced  that 
discussions  regarding  the  state  of  Canadian  adult  education 
research  would  benefit  from  an  empirical  base,  the  authors 
undertook  a survey  of  research  practices  and  publishing  problems 
experienced  by  Canadian  adult  educators. 

From  a Canadian  perspective  the  history  of  adult  education  as  a 
field  of  study  is  short.  Griffin  and  Roberts  report  that: 

...it  was  not  until  1961  that  Coolie  Vemer  was  named  the 
first  full-time  professor  of  adult  education  at  The  University 
of  British  Columbia.^ 

Since  that  time  it  would  appear  that  the  cadre  of  adult  educators 
interested  in  research  has  grown.  The  membership  of  the 
Canadian  Association  for  Studies  in  Adult  Education,  established 
in  1980,  is  not  over  350.  The  question  remains  as  to  how  many 
of  these  individuals  actively  are  engaged  in  doing  research,  what 
is  the  extent  and  nature  of  that  research,  and  what  issues  and 
problems  are  being  confronted. 

Courtney  has  stated  that  "it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  adult 
education  enterprise  to  socialize  new  generations  of  researchers".* 
If  this  statement  is  true,  such  a situation  could  be  problematic  for 
the  development  of  a body  of  knowledge  associated  with  the  field 
of  adult  education.  The  question,  according  to  Courtney,  is 
whether  there  is  a sufficiently  large  cadre  of  researchers  to 
"advance  the  cause  of  adult  education  according  to  the  tenets  of 
systematic  enquiry".®  Insufficient  numbers  of  researchers  may 
represent  a major  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  adult  education  as  a 
field  of  study  and  the  ability  to  generate  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  necessary  to  guide  practice.  In  turn,  the  growth  of 
a knowledge  base  will  say  much  about  the  credibility  and  the 
prestige  of  adult  education  as  a distinct  field  of  educational 
practice. 
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A second  obstacle  in  conducting  research  in  adult  education  is 
that  the  multidisciplinary  natiu*e  of  the  endeavour  results  in  a 
fragmented  research  effort.  Cross^  believes  that  the 
multidisciplinary  and  applied  nature  of  the  field  is  one  of  the 
stumbling  blocks  to  theory  building.  The  multidisciplinary 
approach  may  result  in  an  eclectic  approach  to  conducting 
research  with  the  consequence  that  few  areas  of  study  receive 
attention  sufficient  to  develop  coherent  theories  that  will  inform 
practice.  Additionally,  a critical  mass  of  researchers  is  imlikely  to 
converge  on  any  one  area  of  research. 

The  applied  nature  of  the  field  also  creates  an  obstacle  in  terms 
of  the  ability  to  do  both  basic  and  applied  research  with  limited 
human  and  financial  resources.  As  Deshler  and  Hagen  state, 


the  gap  or  tension  between  basic  and  applied  research 
priorities  is  long  standing  and  fundamental  to  the 
composition  of  adult  education  research.® 


Are  we  encouraging  and  nurturing  new  generations  of  researchers 
or  are  adult  educators  still  preoccupied  with  the  pressing  issues  of 
practice?  What  should  be  our  priority? 

It  would  seem  to  be  time  to  determine  the  state  of  adult 
education  research  in  Canada  if  we  hope  to  understemd  and 
encourage  research  efforts.  Only  recently  have  we  gained  an 
understanding  of  the  extent  of  Canadian  adult  education 
participation  from  One  in  Every  Five:  A Survey  of  Adult 

Education  in  Canadaf  the  only  comparable  survey  having  been 
conducted  in  1936.’  Perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  assess  the 
current  involvement  of  Canadian  adult  educators  in  conducting 
research  activities  and  their  contribution  to  the  knowledge  base  of 
the  field. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  assess  the  extent  and 
nature  of  adult  education  research  activities  in  Cana^.  A 
second^  focus  was  to  identify  obstacles  encountered  by  adult 
education  researchers.  Encouragement  and  improvement  of  basic 
research  activities  can  be  only  logically  approached  with  an 
awareness  of  its  current  state  and  existing  barriers.  It  is  to  this 
end  that  we  attempt  to  provide  a baseline  as  to  the  nature  of 
adult  education  research  activities  in  Canada. 
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Methodology 


Data  were  gathered  from  members  of  the  Canadian  Association 
for  Studies  in  Adult  Education  (CASAE)  using  a pre-tested 
survey.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  organization  of 
those  interested  and  involved  in  adult  education  research  in 
Canada.  Of  the  247  CASAE  members  sent  questionnaires  in 
1986,  150  or  60.7%  were  returned.  This  response  rate  was 
achieved  by  sending  one  reminder  and  is  regarded  as  acceptable.® 

By  examining  completed  forms  - which  indicated  that  the 
respondent  wished  to  receive  the  results  of  the  study  - against  the 
membership  list  of  CASAE,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a greater 
representation  of  those  known  by  the  authors  to  be  active  adult 
education  researchers  than  those  known  to  be  primarily 
practitioners.  We  suspect,  therefore,  that  the  final  response  had 
a greater  representation  of  active  researchers  than  in  the  CASAE 
membership  as  a whole. 

To  ensxme  adequate  reliability  and  validity,  two  pretests  of  the 
instrument  were  conducted  on  five  adult  education  researchers. 
Following  each  self-administration,  the  trial  test  subjects  were 
interviewed  to  determine  question  clarity  and  to  ensure 
consistency  of  meaning.  To  avoid  contamination  between 
administrations  the  minimum  time  between  trial  tests  was  one 
month. 

The  instrument  pre-tests  also  provided  assurance  of  acceptable 
face-validity.  Test  subjects  were  queried  as  to  the  construction 
and  meaning  of  each  questionnaire  ite.Ti.  As  well,  comparison  of 
responses  between  test  respondents  indicated  consistent  responses 
to  each  item. 

To  the  authors’  knowledge,  this  was  the  first  time  data  had  been 
collected  to  assess  the  extended  nature  of  problems  confironted  in 
adult  education  research  in  Canada.  Our  research  strategy, 
therefore,  was  to  gain  a basic  understanding  and  data  base.  This 
called  for  an  instrument  which  would  gather  the  broadest  range 
of  information  possible  including  unanticipated  responses.  Thus, 
most  items  asked  for  factual  data  and  were  nominal  or  open- 
ended  in  nature.  Only  one  question,  barriers  to  publishing,  asked 
for  ordinal  responses.  Although  the  results  of  the  study  may  not 
be  surprising,  it  does  provide  a beginning  base  and  confirmation 
of  previous  common-sense  impressions  upon  which  more  extensive 
studies  may  be  built. 


A further  difficulty  was  faced  when  it  became  apparent  that 
graduate  students,  who  are  student  members  of  CASAE,  may 
have  responded  as  either  "university  affiliates  - expected  to 
publish"  or  as  "non-university  affiliates  - expected  to  publish". 
There  was  no  concise  method  to  compensate  for  this 
contamination.  Seven  or  44%  of  non-university  affiliates  who 
were  expected  to  publish  identified  themselves  as  graduates. 

Findings 

Preliminary  examination  of  the  data  suggested  that  institutional 
affiliation  and  whether  or  not  the  individual  was  expected  to 
publish  were  critical  factors.  Respondents’  affiliation  was 
determined  by  means  of  a close-ended  question  which  asked  with 
what  type  of  institution  they  were  associated:  university,  college, 
secondary  school,  government,  and  other.  It  was  not  determined 
whether  respondents  worked  on  a full-time  or  part-time  basis. 
The  first  classification  compared  university  affiliation  with  non- 
university affiliation.  Each  of  these  classifications  was  further 
subdivided  into  those  expected  to  publish  and  those  who  were  not- 
expected  to  publish.  While  there  were  numerous  possible 
comparisons,  it  is  felt  that  the  presentation  of  findings  in  this 
manner  is  maximally  revealing  while  being  as  parsimonious  as 
possible. 

Demographic 

Demographic  data  related  to  age  and  sex  are  presented  in  Table 
1.  The  findings  suggest  that  for  university  affiliates,  those 
expected  to  publish  are  older  than  those  who  are  not  expected  to 
publish.  On  the  surface  this  would  appear  to  be  somewhat  of  an 
anomaly.  One  might  surmise  that  younger  university  personnel 
would  be  expected  to  publish  to  a greater  extent  than  older 
individuals.  Older  individueds  might  be  expected  to  have  tenure 
and  perhaps  hold  administrative  responsibilities,  and  therefore 
have  less  need  to  publish. 

A second  explanation  pertaining  to  age  is  related  to  the  nature  of 
the  appointment  and  concomitant  academic  qualifications. 
Seventy-two  percent  (16)  of  the  university  affiliated  respondents 
who  were  not  expected  to  publish  held  administrative  or 
programme  development  responsibilities.  The  "university 
affiliations"  category  seems  to  be  comprised  of  two  groups: 
continuing  education  unit  members  whose  primary  responsibilities 
are  in  programming,  and  those  who  are  teaching  in  (primarily) 
education  divisions  or  departments.  Those  not  expected  to 
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publish  appear  to  have  considerable  teaching  or  programming 
responsibilities  and  typically  have  a master’s  degree.  It  may  be 
that  university  associates  who  are  expected  to  publish  are  older 
because  adult  educators  typically  may  obtain  their  doctorate  later 
in  their  careers  and  along  with  this  assume  responsibiUty  for 
research  and  publishing. 


Table  1 

Demographic  Data 


Universitv(72) Non-Universitv(78) 


Expected  To 

Not  Expected 

Expected  To 

Not  Expected 

Ptiblish(50)^ 

To  Publish(22) 

Publlsh(16) 

To  Pubiish(62) 

Age Frequency  % 

Frequence 

' ... 

Frequency 

Frequency  % 

30 

0 

0.0 

1 

4.5 

0 

0.0 

2 

3.2 

30-39 

7 

14.0 

11 

50.0 

7 

42.0 

27 

43.5 

40-49 

19 

38.0 

4 

18.2 

5 

31.4 

14 

22.4 

50-59 

17 

34.0 

5 

22.8 

3 

18.9 

14 

22.4 

60+ 

4 

8.0 

1 

4.5 

0 

■ 0.0 

1 

1.6 

No  Res- 

ponse 

3 

6.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

6.3 

4 

6.5 

Sex 

Male 

30 

60.0 

11 

50.0 

6 

37.5 

26 

41.9 

Female 

19 

38.0 

11 

50.0 

10 

62.5 

35 

56.5 

No  Res- 

ponse 

1 

2.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.6 

In  terms  of  gender,  60%  of  university  affiliates  who  are  expected 
to  publish  were  male.  There  was  no  difference  on  gender  for 
those  not  expected  to  publish.  For  non-university  affiliates,  the 
reverse  pattern  was  found;  that  is,  62.5%  of  those  expected  to 
publish  were  female.  Further  exploration  of  the  data  revealed 
that  most  of  the  females  expected  to  publish  were  either  graduate 
students  or  consultants.  Apparently  there  is  a greater  proportion 
of  females  in  these  groups.  However,  the  data  does  not  permit  an 
explanation  of  why  this  may  be  so. 

Academic  Background 

Seventy-four  percent  of  university  affiliates  who  are  expected  to 
publish  held  doctorates.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  few 


‘ Number  of  subjects  shown  In  parenthesis. 
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doctorates  in  the  non-\iniversity  group  regardless  of  expectation  to 
publish. 


When  asked  which  route  was  pursued  to  qualify  as  an  adult 
educator,  only  46%  of  university  affiliates  who  were  expected  to 
publish  reported  a doctorate  in  adult  education.  This  discrepancy 
between  74%  of  those  who  have  doctorates  eind  46%  who  have 
doctorates  in  adult  education  wo\ild  suggest  a significant  cross- 
over from  other  disciplines  to  adult  education  in  the  university 
setting.  While  there  was  no  difference  across  expectancy  to 
publish  for  university  affiliates,  75%  of  non-university  affiliates 
who  were  expected  to  publish  had  specialized  in  adult  education. 
Eighty  percent  of  vmiversity  affiliates  expected  to  publish  had 
specific  training  in  adult  education  but  this  was  lower  than  those 
not  expected  to  publish  and  lower  than  either  of  the  publication 
categories  for  non-vmiversity  affiliates.  The  fact  that  20%  of 
university  associates  are  expected  to  publish  but  have  no  training 
in  adult  edixcation  would  again  suggest  significant  cross-over  from 
other  disciplines. 

Affiliation^  Responsibility  and  Experience 

The  two  largest  categories  of  non-university  respondents  were 
"college"  and  "other".  The  "other"  category  included  individuals 
who  were  consultants  or  affiliated  with  hospitals,  school  boards, 
and  churches.  The  findings  also  indicate  that  50  or  60%  of  the 
72  university  affiliates  are  expected  to  publish  while  only  16  or 
22%  of  the  78  non-university  affiliates  are  expected  to  publish. 

Only  82%  of  university  affiliates  who  were  expected  to  publish 
were  presently  doing  research  for  publication;  and  36%  of  those 
university  affiliates  not  expected  to  publish  were  presently  doing 
research.  This  pattern  was  similar  for  non-universily  affiliates, 
with  figures  of  87%  and  36%  respectively.  While  caution  must  be 
taken  in  interpreting  these  data,  there  would  seem  to  be 
considerable  individual  discretion  in  doing  reseai'ch  for  publication 
amongst  the  CASAE  membership. 

Within  the  university  affiliate  group  72%  of  those  expected  to 
publish  had  from  6 to  20  years  experience,  while  55%,  of  those  not 
expected  to  publish  had  from  0 to  10  years  experience.  This 
would  probably  reflect  the  differences  between  career  expectations 
and  continuity  of  imiversity  professoriate  and  university 
continuing  education  personnel.  Fifty  percent  of  those  who  were 
expected  to  publish  and  were  in  a non-xmiversity  setting  had  five 
or  less  years  experience  in  adult  education,  compared  to  8%!  of 
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those  in  university  settings.  These  results  are  consistent  with  the 
demographic  findings  discussed  previously  concerning  age. 

Job  Description 


The  primary  job  description  classification  is  presented  in  Tabie  2. 
It  was  derived  from  the  self-reported  estimate  of  time  devoted  to 
various  job  activities. 

Table  2 
Primary  Job 


University  (72) Non-University  (78) 

Expected  To  Not  Expected  Expected  To  Not  Expected 

Ptiblish(.«iOy  To  Publish(22)  Publish(16)  To  Publish(62) 


Primary 

Job  Freauencv  Co 

Frequency 

% 

Freauencv  % 

Freauencv 

s 

Research 

5 

10.0 

1 

4.5 

5 

31.3 

5 

8.1 

Teaching 

22 

44.0 

4 

18.2 

3 

18.8 

15 

24.2 

Administration- 

Management 

13 

26.0 

15 

68.2 

2 

12.5 

24 

38.7 

Program 

Development 

5 

10.0 

1 

4.5 

2 

12.5 

4 

6.5 

Other 

4 

8.0 

1 

4.5 

4 

25.0 

10 

16.1 

No  Response 

1 

2.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

4 

6.5 

Of  the  university-affiliated  group  who  were  expected  to  publish, 
54%  reported  their  primary  fimctions  as  either  research  or 
teaching.  A surprising  36%  of  the  university  group  who  were 
expected  to  publish  saw  their  primary  responsibility  as 
administrative-management  or  programme  development.  One  is 
left  with  an  impression  that  even  those  who  are  expected  to 
publish  in  university  settings  carry  a range  of  responsibilities. 
Only  10%  of  the  respondents  perceived  their  main  duties  as  that 
of  research.  Turning  to  those  affiliated  with  universities  but  not 
expected  to  publish,  the  largest  percentage  (68.2%)  were  involved 
primarily  in  administrative-management  fimctions.  As  one  might 
expect,  this  group  appears  to  be  comprised  of  those  associated 
with  university  continuing  education  programming  roles.  In  the 
non-university  group  a significant  percentage  (31.3%)  are  expected 
to  publish.  This  group  seems  to  be  comprised  of  graduate 
students  and  consultants. 


Number  of  subjects  shown  in  parenthesis. 
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To  try  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  research  activity,-  the 
percentage  of  time  devoted  to  various  job  responsibilities  was 
analyzed  and  calculated.  While  the  great  majority  of  university 
affiliates  spent  some  time  doing  research,  most  devoted  less  than 
40%  of  their  time  on  research  and  half  spent  less  than  20%  of 
their  time  on  research.  For  non-university  affiliates  there  was  an 
even  distribution  of  those  involved  in  research  in  terms  of  time 
spent.  With  the  exception  of  non-university  administrators  and 
university  affiliates  not  expected  to  publish,  few  respondents 
stated  that  they  spend  more  than  80%  of  their  time  on  any  one 
job  responsibility. 

Barriers  to  Publishing 

Respondents  were  asked  to  what  degree  various  factors  were 
perceived  to  be  barriers  to  publishing  in  adult  education.  Across 
all  groups,  time  and  financial  constraints  were  the  most 
frequently  cited  barriers  to  publishing.  Time  constraints  were 
reported  as  a "considerable"  barrier  by  49%  of  the  university 
expected  to  publish  group  and  by  53%  of  the  non -university 
expected  to  publish  group.  WThen  the  "considerable"  and 
"somewhat"  categories  are  combined,  a lar£  ? percentage  of 
respondents  in  all  groups  felt  institutional  recognition  was  a 
barrier.  While  institutional  recognition  was  less  of  an  issue  for 
the  university  expected  to  publish  group,  nonetheless,  39%  of  this 
group  stated  that  lack  of  institutional  recognition  was 
"considerable"  or  "somewhat"  of  a barrier.  For  a university  group 
expected  to  publish,  the  question  arises  as  to  why  39%  of  this 
group  felt  a lack  of  institutional  recognition.  Perhaps  universities 
are  giving  mixed  messages  regarding  publishing.  That  is,  they 
expect  individuals  to  publish  but  do  not  provide  the  time  and 
resources  to  do  an  adequate  job. 

Fifty-four  percent  of  the  non-university  expected  to  publish  group 
reported  that  institutional  recognition  was  considerable  or 
somewhat  of  a beurier.  In  fact,  lack  of  institutional  recognition  of 
the  not  expected  to  publish  group  was  seen  as  a barrier  for  52% 
(combined  categories)  of  these  respondents.  These  results  suggest 
that  there  may  be  mixed  signals  regarding  expectations  and 
perhaps  some  conflict  between  research  and  practice  in 
institutions  that  have  an  orientation  to  practice. 

Another  finding  across  all  groups  relates  to  publishing  standards, 
mentoring  and  confidence.  Over  40%  of  the  expected  to  publish 
group,  and  veiy  close  to  this  figure  for  the  not  expected  to  publish 
group,  identified  unknown  publications  standards,  lack  of 
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mentoring,  and  lack  of  confidence  as  "considerable"  or  "somewhat 
barriers  to  publishing.  The  dominant  barrier  was  unknown 
publishing  standards  with  46%  of  the  university  expected  to 
publish  group  seeing  this  as  a barrier.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  a similar  barrier,  unclear  style  guidelines,  was  reported  by 
over  35%  of  all  the  respondents.  Given  these  findings,  it  would 
seem  fair  to  speculate  that  there  is  an  opportunity  and  need  o 
inform  those  wishing  to  publish  as  to  the  expectations  and  to 
assist  them  in  gaining  confidence  to  write  and  submit  work  tor 
publication.  Perhaps  part  of  the  solution  is  the  identification  ot 
colleagues  and  mentors  who  could  work  with  the  novice 
researcher. 

Areas  of  Research 

In  addition  to  identifying  barriers  to  publishing,  the  respondents 
were  asked  to  specify  the  area(s)  in  which  they  were  presently 
conducting  or  planning  to  conduct  research.  The  most  obj^o^s 
finding  was  the  immense  diversity  of  research  interests.  Timre 
were  few  common  areas  of  research  among  the  respondents.  e 
results  were  loosely  classified  into  19  areas  of  research  and  the 
frequency  of  identification  for  each  area  ranged  from  one  to  six 
individuals.  The  most  frequently  identified  areas  of  research  (six 
individuals  each)  were  adult  education,  adult  learning,  and 
administration. 

The  adult  education  category  encompassed  issues  such  as  histo^, 
philosophy,  research,  and  adult  education  professionalization.  The 
adult  learning  category  included  issues  surrounding  andragogy, 
motivation,  and  support  services.  The  administration  category 
included  such  topics  as  change,  organizational  development,  and 
management  styles.  There  were  six  categories  each  in  which  four 
individuals  were  doing  research:  adult  educators;^  continuing 

education;  distance  education;  international  education;  specxal 
interest  groups;  and  women’s  education.  Other  categories  in  order 
of  frequency  were:  • gerontologjq  adult  development;  literacy; 
comiiuters;  the  chronically  ill;  second  language  learning;  religious 
education;  retraining;  dropout;  and  miscellaneous. 

Number  and  Type  of  Publication 

Concerning  the  number  and  the  type  of  publications  reported,  the 
results  are  summarized  in  Tables  3 and  4.  Because  of  the 
relatively  large  number  of  individuals  who  either  did  not  answer 
the  question,  or  who  responded  in  an  inappropriate  manner,  some 
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caution  is  required  in  interpreting  these  data.  University 
affiliates  are  clearly  responsible  for  the  majority  of  publications. 


Table  3 

Number  and  Type  of  Publications:  University  Affiliates 

Journal  Articles Conference  Proceeding's 

Expected  To  Not  E.xpected  Expected  To  Not  Expected 

Publish(50)»  To  Publish(221  Publishf.SO^  To  Publish(22) 


A.E. 

Other 

A.E. 

Other 

A.E. 

Other 

A.E. 

Other 

1-5 

21 

18 

6 

3 

24 

16 

8 

3 

6-10 

7 

5 

3 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

11-20 

3 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

20+ 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

No  Response 

16 

22 

12 

19 

17 

33 

12 

17 

Book  Reviews Book  Chapters 


Expected  To 
Publi3h(50) 

Not  Expected 
To  Publish(22) 

Expected  To 
Publish(50) 

Not  Expected 
To  Publish(22) 

A.E, 

Other 

A.E. 

Other 

A.E. 

Other 

A.E. 

Other 

1-6 

12 

10 

5 

1 

12 

10 

6 

1 

6-10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

11-20 

5 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

20+ 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No  Response 

27 

37 

16 

21 

33 

39 

15 

21 

Books 

Other 

Expected  To 
Publish(50) 

Not  Expected 
To  Publish(22) 

Expected  To 
Publish(50) 

Not  Expected 
To  Publish(22) 

A.E. 

Other 

A.E. 

Other 

A.E. 

Other 

A.E. 

Other 

1-5 

16 

9 

2 

2 

7 

7 

2 

0 

6-10 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

11-20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

20+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

No  Response  33 

41 

19 

20 

39 

41 

19 

22 

^ Number  of  subjccta  showTi  in  parcnthc'sis. 
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Table  4 

Number  and  Type  of  Publications:  Non-University  Affiliates 


Journal  Articles Conference  Proceedings 


Expected  To 
Publish(50)*. 

Not  Expected 
To  Publish(22) 

Expected  To 
Publish(5Q) 

Not  Expected 
To  Publish(22) 

A.R. 

Other 

A.E. 

Other 

A.E. 

Other 

A-E. 

Other 

1-5 

1 

2 

14 

17 

4 

1 

13 

5 

6-10 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

11-20 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

20+ 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No  Response 

14 

13 

43 

47 

12 

14 

47 

56 

Book  Reviews 

Book  Chapters 

Expected  To  Not  Expected 

Expected  To  Not  Expected 

Publish(SO>  To  Publish(221  PubliahlSO)  To  Publish(22) 


A-E. 

Other 

A.E. 

Other 

A.E. 

Other 

KS» 

1-5 

2 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

5 

1 

6-10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11-20 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

20+ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No  Response 

14 

16 

55 

61 

13 

16 

55 

60 

Books 

Other 

Expected  To 
Publish(50) 

Not  Expected 
To  Publish(22) 

Expected  To 
Publish(50) 

Not  Expected 
To  Publi3h(22) 

A.E. 

Other 

A.E. 

Other 

A.E.._ 

Other 

A.E. 

Other 

1-5 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

2 

3 

3 

6-10 

0 

0 

2' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11-20 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

20+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

No  Response 

16 

16 

53 

56 

15 

14 

58 

68 

* Number  of  subjects  shown  in  parenthesis. 
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There  appear  to  be  only  a few  whose  publications  exceeded  five. 
This  lack  of  published  productivity  might  support  the  contention 
that  there  are  few  in^viduals  dedicated  to  doing  research  in 
adult  education  in  Canada.  As  a benchmark,  the  publication 
record  of  North  America’s  17  most  prolific  adult  education 
researchers  averaged  38  articles,  9 book  chapters,  4 books  and  6 
monographs.® 

As  might  be  expected,  journal  articles  and  conference  papers  were 
the  most  common  forms  of  pubUcation.  It  is  also  worth  noting 
the  large  proportion  of  publications  in  areas  other  than  adult 
education.  Again  it  would  appear  that  adidt  education  has 
attracted  a number  of  individuals  who  have  done  considerable 
research  in  other  disciplines.  With  this  multidisciplinary  focus, 
one  might  expect  considerable  borrowing  and  reformulating  of 
ideas  - a notion  which  seems  to  be  bom  out  in  these  findings. 

Discussion 

The  major  findings  of  this  survey  are  that  only  10%  of  university 
affiliates  have  stated  that  research  is  their  primary  job  and  only 
four  percent  of  the  respondents  spend  more  than  40%  of  their 
time  on  research.  Time  and  finances  were  constraints  for  the 
vast  majority  of  researchers  and  it  would  appear  to  be  a rare 
exception  to  find  two  researchers  working  in  the  same  area. 

If  the  findings  of  this  survey  are  generalizable,  then  adult 
education  research  in  Canada  faces  two  serious  problems.  The 
first  is  that  only  a small  proportion  of  time  is  devoted  to  research 
activities  by  those  who  would  appear  to  have  an  active  interest  in 
research  given  their  membership  in  CASAE.  With  a 1989 
membership  exceeding  350  there  appears  to  be  considerable 
interest  in  research  but  much  less  actual  research  activity.  The 
second  problem  reflected  in  the  data  is  the  broad  range  of 
research  interests  and  the  resulting  fragmentation  of  research 
efforts.  Without  the  contribution  and  stimulus  of  a critical  mass 
of  researchers  in  a particular  area  of  endeavour,  adult  educators 
largely  are  dependent  upon  creative  individuals  working  in 
relative  isolation  with  the  hope  of  making  a significant 
breakthrough  or  contribution  to  the  field. 

Without  critical  analysis  of  research  findings  by  others  working  in 
similar  areas  of  study,  the  body  of  knowledge  associated  with  the 
field  of  adult  education  is  not  likely  to  develop  very  rapidly.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  through  our  own  initiatives  and  those  of 
CASAE  we  support  and  encourage  the  involvement  of  greater 
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numbers  of  adult  educators  in  research  activities.  Because  of  our 
small  numbers  in  Canada,  it  is  equally  important  to  work 
cooperatively  with  adult  education  researchers  in  other  countries. 
Thus,  such  forums  as  the  Trans-Atlantic  Research  Exchange  in 
Leeds  in  1988,  and  the  annual  Adult  Education  Research 
Conference  in  North  America  figure  prominently  in  the 
encouragement  and  development  of  competent  Canadian 
researchers. 

This  study  adds  emphasis  to  the  recent  observation  by  the  Social 
Science  and  Humanities  Research  Council  (SSHRC)  that  while 
adult  education  is  an  emerging  field  of  research,  the  composition 
of  CASAE,  which  includes  both  researchers  and  practitioners,  will 
tend  to  diffuse  its  move  to  a heightened  level  of  scholarly  pursuit. 
At  the  heart  of  encouraging  research  efforts  is  the  very  issue  of 
the  nature  of  CASAE,  and  whether  it  is  really  a scholarly  society 
or  a forum  for  researcher-practitioner  interaction.  The  possibility 
of  addressing  practitioner  needs  and  of  stiU  being  able  to  meet 
the  criteria  established  for  SSHRC  support  will  be  a serious 
challenge. 

The  issue  of  practitioner-researcher  concerns  was  noted  previously 
when  Deshler  and  Hagen^“  state  that  there  is  an  inherent  tension 
in  adult  education  between  basic  and  applied  research.  While  in 
the  best  of  all  worlds  we  should  do  both  basic  ^d  applied 
research,  limited  resources  and  qualified  researchers  do  not  make 
it  realistic  to  expect  significant  contributions  in  both  areas.  In 
short,  further  fragmentation  of  our  research  efforts  will  result. 

Before  those  committed  to  research  in  adult  education  even  can 
consider  the  quality  of  research,  we  must  ensxire  that  there  are 
sufficient  numbers  of  researchers  engaged  in  research  activity. 
This  demands  more  than  tacit  support  of  research  activities. 
Researchers  must  be  given  the  time  and  financial  support  to 
conduct  their  research.  Courtney"  suggests  that  good  research 
will  flourish  with  adequate  support,  but  in  "the  absence  of  such 
support  ...  no  amount  of  agenda-setting  will  contribute  a single  jot 
to  the  advance  of  adult  education  as  a serious  discipline".’* 
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Abstract 

In  1986,  a questionnaire  was  mailed  to  nineteen  university 
departments  in  Canada  that  offer  coirrses  or  programs  in  adult 
education  at  the  imdergraduate  or  graduate  levels.  The  purpose 
of  the  descriptive  survey  was  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
international  and  comparative  studies  are  a part  of  the  programs 
of  study  in  adult  education  in  Canada.  The  survey  was 
undertaken  as  an  informal  project^  of  the  Canadian  Association 
for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education.  Seventeen  universities 
responded.* 

Resume 

En  1986,  un  questionnaire  fut  expedie  h 19  departments 
d’universites  canadiennes,  qui  oflfrent  des  cours  ou  des 
programmes  en  education  des  adultes.  Le  but  de  ce  sondage 
descriptif  etait  de  determiner  dans  quelle  mesure  les  etudes 
Internationales  et  comparees  font  partie  des  programmes  d’dtudes 
en  education  des  adultes  au  Canada.  Le  sondage  fut  entrepris  a 
titre  de  projet  informel  de  TAssociation  canadienne  pour  I’etude  de 
I’education  des  adultes.  Dix-sept  universitds  ont  repondu  au 
questionnaire. 


Introduction 

In  1986,  a questionnaire  was  mailed  to  nineteen  university 
departments  in  Canada  that  offer  courses  or  programs  in  adult 
education  at  the  undergraduate  or  graduate  levels.  The  purpose 
of  the  de.'  criptive  survey  was  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
international  and  comparative  studies  are  a part  of  the  programs 
of  study  in  adult  education  in  Canada.  The  survey  was 
undertaken  as  an  informal  project  of  the  Canadian  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Adult  Education.  Seventeen  universities  responded. 
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terms  "comparative"  and  "international"  were  used 
interchangeably  in  this  study.  Although  comparative  studies 
includes  all  aspects  of  comparison  and  is  not  limited  to  specific 
programs,  agencies  or  political  boundaries,  international 
com  parison  is  the  term  more  commonly  used.  The  28  item 
questionnaire  was  organized  under  eight  general  headings: 
student  and  faculty  complements;  programs;  faculty;  students; 
funding;  exchange  programs;  research  publications;  and  additional 
related  items. 

Student/Faculty  Complements 

Ten  universities  reported  a total  of  36  full-time  faculty,  24  part- 
time  and  13  cross-appointments.  Eleven  moiversities  reported  a 
total  of  2093  students  enroled  within  certificate,  diploma, 
xmdergraduate  and  graduate  (M.Ed.,  MJ^.,  Ed.D.  and  Ph.D.) 
programs.  The  universities  were  asked  to  report  on  the  total 
number  of  part-time  and  fxiU-time  student  enrolments.  Eleven 
xmiversities  reported  a total  of  1326  students;  and  seven 
imiversities  reported  181  fxill-time  students. 

These  figures  are  approximate  and  more  detailed  and  accurate 
figures  are  required.  However,  for  the  piupose  of  this  study,  the 
figures  indicate  that  there  is  a sizable  number  of  faculty  and 
students  who  hold  some  potential  to  become  involved  in 
international  and/or  comparative  studies  in  adult  education.  This 
number  includes  about  four  hundred  students  who  are  enroled  in 
programs  that  require  a thesis;  hence  there  is  considerable 
potential  for  research  in  this  field. 

Programs 

The  universities  were  asked  the  extent  to  which  they  offered 
international  and  comparative  studies  in  their  adult  education 
pro^ams.  Ten  institutions  reported  nothing  for  this  item;  three 
indicated  that  such  a topic  was  only  minimally  introduced 
through  other  coimses,  notably  an  introductory  course  to  adult 
education.  Dalhousie  University  reported  having  a course  on 
comparative  studies  in  adult  education,  as  did  U.B.C.  and  OISE, 
^e  University  of  Guelph  reported  graduate  courses  in: 
international  extension  studies;  education  and  international 
development;  international  communication;  and  extension 
education  in  change  and  development. 

A number  of  universities  reported  courses  which  included  aspects 
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of  comparative  and  international  studies  in  adult  education. 
Saskatchewan  reported  five  such  courses,  but  no  full  titles  were 
given.  Guelph  reported  additional  courses  relating  to  planning 
and  rural  development,  development  administration,  and  planning 
for  community  development.  U.B.C.  listed  five  courses  that 
touched  on  international  studies  in  adult  education:  institutions 
of  adult  education;  the  community  practice  of  adult  education; 
introduction  to  adult  education;  foundations  of  adult  education; 
and  adult  education  and  society.  OISE  named  introduction  to 
adult  education,  community  education  and  development,  political 
economy  of  adult  education,  and  a course  on  adult  education  in 
cross-cultiu^  contexts. 

The  universities  of  Saskatchewan.  Dalhousie.  Guelph,  U.B.C.  and 
OISE  described  briefly  the  historical  development  of  their 
respective  department’s  interest  in  international  and  comparative 
studies.  In  some  cases,  such  as  Guelph,  the  interest  goes  back  to 
1959.  OISE  and  Saskatchewan  introduced  courses  on  the  topic  in 
the  late  1960’s  and  Dalhousie  and  U.B.C.  in  the  last  decade. 
Without  exception,  the  interest  in  international  and  comparative 
studies  grew  out  of  the  personal  interests  of  specific  factdly 
members  as  compared  with  departmental  pohcy  that  intentionally 
planned  for  such  a focus  and  then  sought  faculty  members  with 
specific  interests  in  this  area.  In  many  cases,  faculty  came  with 
interests  and  experiences  focusing  on  specific  coimtries  and/or 
regions.  Interestingly,  U.B.C.  and  OISE  also  report  that  their 
department’s  interest  in  this  field  was  reinforced  by  having 
visiting  professors  from  other  countries  teach  in  their  programs. 
U.B.C.  also  acknowledged  the  benefit  fi*om  the  staff  in  the  U.B.C. 
Centre  for  Continuing  Education  who  had  international  interests 
and  OISE  acknowledged  the  influence  of  the  Intemationed  Coimcil 
for  Adult  Education.  The  international  travel  and  overseas 
assignments  of  some  faculty  have  also  reinforced  international 
interests  in  some  departments  of  adult  education. 

The  questionnaire  asked  what  the  comparative  and  international 
courses  specifically  attempted  to  achieve.  Responses  included:  to 
orient  students  to  international  issues,  especially  Third  World 
issues;  to  understand  the  ideology  and  politics  of  education;  to 
present  theoretical  models  for  interpreting  education  and 
development;  to  enrich  students’  knowledge  of  the  field  of  adult 
education  and  learning;  to  give  Canadian  students  a fresh 
perspective  by  exposing  them  to  others;  to  facilitate  and  enable 
foreign  students  to  do  some  work  which  relates  to  their  home 
situation;  euid  to  improve  cross-cultural  communication  and 
understanding  between  various  ethnic  and  cultural  groups,  within 
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and  outside  of  Canada. 


No  universities  required  students  with  interest  in  international 
and/or  comparative  studies  to  study  languages. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  reporting  on  their  programs,  the 
xaniversities  were  asked  if  the  department  surveyed  was  currently 
involved  (or  had  been  involved)  with  any  international  or  overseas 
projects.  McGill  University  reported  that  some  of  its  faadty  were 
associated  with  educational  psychology  and  curriculum  projects  in 
Ecuador  as  well  as  planning  for  distance  education  in  Peru. 
Guelph  reported  that  its  members  were  involved  with  projects  in 
the  Caribbean,  Africa,  Asia  and  South  America.  U.B.C.  offers  an 
adult  education  diploma  program  in  Brazil  and  had  just 
completed  offering  a diploma  program  in  Hong  Kong,  with  a 
likelihood  of  this  continuing,  and  a similar  program  to  be  offered 
in  Singapore.  OISE  has  an  extensive  project  in  Chile  as  well  as 
an  international  commonwealth  study  focusing  ou  the  training  of 
adult  educators  at  post-secondary  institutions  in  India,  the 
Caribbean  and  Africa.  The  University  of  Saskatchewan  is 
consulting  with  the  Welsh  region  Open  University,  and  has  an 
exchange  program  with  Bristol  University.  Dalhousie  reported 
that  two  of  its  professors  were  involved  as  advisors  with  the 
Dalhousie  centre  for  development  studies  when  a training 
program  for  middle  level  civil  servants  from  Zimbabwe  was 
initiated  in  the  sximmer  of  1984. 

Faculty 

Ten  universities  specifically  named  33  faculty  members  who  had 
interests  and  involvements  in  comparative-international  studies.'* 

The  international  agencies,  other  than  universities,  that  supported 
the  overseas  work  of  faculty  included:  Canadian  International 

Development  Agency,  the  International  Council  for  Adult 
Education,  International  Council  on  Distance  Education,  the  Adult 
Education  Research  Conference,  the  Nationrl  Institute  for  Adult 
and  Continuing  Education  (U.K.),  The  British  Council,  the 
Commonwealth  Secretariat,  Commonwealth  Council  of  Educational 
Administration,  Unesco,  the  International  Development  Resesu’ch 
Centre,  World  Bank,  Asian  Development  Bank,  Organization  cf 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  the  Indian  Council  of 
Social  Science  Research,  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Coimcil  (Canada),  Canadian  Organization  for  Development 
through  Education,  the  Coady  International  Institute,  World 
Literacy  of  Canada,  and  the  Shastri  Indo-Canadian  Institute. 
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Students 


Seven  universities  reported  that  approximately  72  students  were 
interested  primarily  in  comparative-international  studies,  of  which 
about  34  were  foreign  students  from  such  countries  as:  Australia, 
Chile,  China,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Grenada,  Guyana,  Hondiiras,  Hong 
Kong,  Indonesia,  Kenya,  Korea,  Malawi,  Mexico,  New  Zealand, 
Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone,  South  Africa,  Tanzania,  Thailand,  Trinidad, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Venezuela,  Zambia.  Such 
foreign  students  have  had  field  experiences  in  rural  extension, 
community  development,  literacy,  training,  distance  education, 
popular  education  and  non-formal  education.  Five  universities 
reported  having  had  a total  enrolment  of  approximately  135 
foreign  students  diuing  the  past  five  years,  with  the  highest 
nvunbers  enroled  at  OISE.  U.B.C.  and  Guelph.  Many  Canadian 
students  with  interests  in  comparative-international  studies  have 
had  overseas  experiences  with  the  Canadian  University  Services 
Overseas,  Crossroads  International,  and  the  World  University 
Services  of  Canada. 

With  some  exceptions,  very  few  universities  have  any  long-term  or 
formal  plan  for  involving  students  v/ishing  to  have  overseas 
experiences.  Opportunities  are  available,  however,  through 
informal  arrangements  or  through  resources  outside  of  the 
universities.  In  some  cases,  a student  is  able  to  receive  graduate 
course  credit  towards  a degree  program  through  a practicum  or 
an  individual  reading/research  course,  but  this  is  rare. 

Funding 

Students,  both  Canadian  and  foreign,  are  sometimes  able  to 
pursue  their  studies  in  the  comparative-international  field  through 
a variety  of  funding  sources  such  as:  scholarships  or  fellowships 
from  CIDA,  IDRC,  Unesco,  the  Commonwealth  Fouidation; 
graduate  assistantships  offered  by  some  departments  of  adult 
education;  research  contracts;  study  leave  pay  from  one’s 
employer;  and  the  Swedish  Foundation.  Small  amounts  of  money 
are  available  to  provide  funds  for  foreign  students  to  travel 
through  parts  of  Canada. 

The  universities  were  asked  to  report  the  registration  fees  that 
are  required  from  Canadizm  students  as  compared  with  foreign 
students.  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  reported  that  there  are  no 
differential  fees  required  of  foreign  students.  However,  the 
universities  of  U.B.C..  Guelph  and  OISE,  reported  that  foreign  or 
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visa  students  pay  between  50%  to  250%  more  in  fees  than  do 
Canadian  students. 

Exchange  Programs 

Few  organized  exchzuage  programs  are  available  as  part  of  a 
department’s  adult  education  comparative-intemation^  studies 
program.  The  University  of  Saskatchewan  reports  that  exchanges 
with  West  Germany  have  been  organized  and  a torn*  of  adult 
education  agencies  in  the  United  Kingdom  took  place  in  1983. 
The  University  of  Guelph  has  an  annual  undergraduate 
International  Development  ‘minor’  course  to  the  Caribbean  with 
CIDA  scholarships  for  about  three  students  per  year.  U.B.C.  has 
had  students  visit  the  Brazil  diploma  program  and  faculty  have 
been  involved  in  some  exchange  programs  sponsored  by  the 
U.B.C.  Centre  for  Continuing  Education,  the  Canadian  Association 
for  Adult  Education  and  the  British  Coimcil. 

.* 

Diuing  the  past  five  years,  about  seven  faculty  from  universities 
outside  Canada  either  have  taught  or  visited  the  University  of 
Guelph,  from  such  countries  as  Guyana,  the  Netherlzinds,  the 
United  States  and  some  Third  World  universities.  U.B.C. 
reported  about  ten  such  faculty  from  England,  Brazil,  Germany, 
the  U.S.A.  and  Europe.  OISE  reported  visiting  professors  from 
England,  Ireland,  Australia,  Poland,  the  U.S.A.  and  Brazil. 
Saskatchewan  has  had  about  15  visiting  professors,  from  West 
Gerr."  uy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.A. 

Research/Publications 

For  a listing  of  faculty  publications  relating  to  comparative- 
international  studies,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  publication  by 
John  Dobson.^ 

Student  theses  that  have  related  to  comparative-international 
studies,  completed  in  Canada,  are  listed  in  two  publications  by 
Dobson  and  Draper.® 

Table  1 shows  that  a total  of  59  masters  and  34  doctored  theses 
have  been  produced  that  relate  to  international  and  cross  cultural 
studies.  This  is  out  of  an  approximate  total  of  588  masters  and 
199  doctoral  theses  that  have  been  completed  in  adult  education 
in  Canada.  Thus,  one  can  conclude  that  approximately  10%  of  all 
masters  and  17%  of  all  doctoral  theses  relate  to  international  or 
cross-cultural  studies. 
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Table  1 


Postgraduate  Theses  Relating  to  International  and 
Cross-Cultural  Studies  in  Adult  Education:  1958-1986 


University 


Degree 

OISE 

UBC 

McGill 

Guelph 

SFX 

Sask. 

Dal. 

Total 

Masters 

8 

3 

6 

29 

6 

6 

2 

69 

Doctoral 

31 

3 

- 

- 

* 

• 

- 

34 

Total 

39 

6 

6 

29 

6 

6 

2 

93 

Table  2 shows  the  frequency  of  countries,  geographical  regions  or 
theme  areas  on  which  masters  and  doctoral  theses  focused.  By 
far,  the  largest  number  of  theses  have  focused  on  African  studies, 
followed  by  those  done  on  the  Caribbean  and  the  Middle  East.  A 
relative  large  niunber  of  theses  have  dealt  with  the  concerns  and 
cross-cultural  adaptation  of  foreign  students  studying  in  Canada, 
the  re-adjustments  of  Canadians  returning  to  Canada  after  having 
worked  overseas,  such  as  with  CUSO  or  Canada  World  Youth 
(CWY),  and  of  immigrant  groups  to  Canada.  A few  theses  have 
examined  the  thoughts  of  Paulo  Freire,  the  Brazilian  educator. 

Table  2 

The  Geographical  or  Theme  Focus  of  Theses  in  Adult 
Education  Relating  to  International  and  Cross-Cultural  Studies 

University 

Focus  OISE  UBC  McGill  Guelph  SFX  Sask.  DZ  Totaf 

Africa  7 3 1 13  2 - 1 27 

Caribbean  6 - - 3 - - • 9 

Middle  East  5 - 2 - 1 - - 7 

Latin  1 - - 6 - - - 7 

America 

Thailand  4 - - - - 1 - 5 

India  2 • - - 1 - - 3 

Other  Geog.  4 2 1 1 - 1 1 10 

Ethnic  7 1 2 6 2 2 - 20 

Adjust. 

Freire  3 - - - - 1 - 4 

Total  39  6 6 29  6 6 2 93 

From  the  data  avmlable,  it  becomes  clear  that  some  universities 
focus  more  on  one  or  a few  geographical  regions  than  others.  For 
instance,  the  University  of  Guelph  focuses  heavily  on  Africa  and 
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Latin  America;  OISE  on  Africa,  the  Caribbean  and  the  Middle 
East.  Both  these  universities  also  have  produced  a number  of 
theses  dealing  with  foreign  student  and  Canadian  adjustment  and 
the  adjustment  patterns  of  immigrants  to  Canada.  These  latter 
topics  directly  relate  to  cross-cultural  communications  and  other 
issues. 

Additional  Questions 

In  the  last  section  of  the  questionnaire,  the  universities  were 
asked  to  comment  on  the  issues  which  they  felt  needed  to  be 
addressed  in  comparative-international  studies  in  adult  education; 
the  barriers  that  prevent  departments  of  adult  education  from 
becoming  more  involved  in  comparative-international  studies  in 
adult  education;  departmental  future  plans;  career  opportunities 
in  the  international  field  of  adult  education;  and  the  extent  to 
which  departments  were  supporting  non-form^  education  in  Third 
World  development. 


The  responding  universities  identified  a number  of  issues  that 
needed  to  be  examined  relating  to  international  studies  in  adult 
education.  They  reported  a greater  in-depth  examination  was 
needed  of  the  Canadian  experiences  in  the  international  field, 
with  a view  to  learning  from  these  experiences;  the  need  to 
improve  Canadian  understanding  of  development;  the  importance 
of  comparative  research  in  one’s  area  of  expertise;  the  need  for  a 
greater  political/economic  focus  in  adult  education  program;  the 
coo  descriptive  analysis  that  is  done  in  comparative-international 
studies;  the  fact  that  comparative  education  is  not  a priority;  the 
unavailability  of  accurate  data;  the  problems  relating  to  the  usage 
of  the  same  terms  with  different  meanings  or  the  usage  of 
different  terms  with  similar  meanings  which  make  it  difiBcult  in 
collecting  and  comparing  information;  the  need  to  develop  the 
criteria  and  concepts  which  are  valid  for  satisfactory  comparative 
analysis;  the  rapid  growth  in  communication;  the  need  to  improve 
the  instruments  and  means  of  international  communication  in  the 
field,  privately,  bilaterally,  and  multilaterially;  the  need  to 
identify  aspects  of  the  field  where  international  cooperation  is 
desirable;  and  the  need  for  greater  understanding  of  the 
significant  contributions  to  thought  and  practice  which  have  come 
from  Third  World  institutions. 

Six  universities  had  comments  to  make  about  some  of  the 
barriers  that  prevented  departments  of  adult  education,  students, 
and  faculty  from  being  more  involved  in  comparative-international 
studies  in  adult  education:  lack  of  funding  and  financing  were 
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mentioned  by  five  of  tbe  institutions;  not  seeing  international 
studies  as  a priority;  language  barriers;  institutional  barners  such 
as  minimizing  the  value  of  co-authored  research  or  policies  that 
prevent  students  fi*om  including  international  experiences  for 
credit  in  their  respective  programs  of  study,  a lack  of  time;  a la<^ 
of  student  and  faculty  interest;  not  having  release  time  finm  one’s 
institution  to  become  involved;  a lack  of  awareness  of  the  value 
and  need  for  more  comparative-international  studies  to  be 
undertaken;  and  unnecessary  squabbling  relating  to  ideology 
resulting  in  some  professionals  being  unable  to  give  advice. 

Of  the  seven  who  responded  to  a question  on  ftitTire  planning,  five 
xmiversities  indicated  that  they  had  no  such  plans  relating  to 
comparative-international  studies,  although  a few  mentioned  that 
international  matters  were  a priority  at  the  moment  and  some 
effort  was  being  made  to  consolidate  and  reexamine  the  resources 
and  role  of  their  department  in  the  international  field.  The 
University  of  Guelnh  expressed  its  continuing  commitment  to 
collaboration  with  Third  World  \iniversities.  U.RQt  reported  that 
it  plans  to  offer  diploma  programs  in  such  places  as  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore;  that  several  facility  members  have  contacts  in 
China  and  that  these  are  to  be  further  developed;  and  there  is  a 
hope  to  strengthen  ties  with  the  Pacific  Rim  countries. 

One  university  department  felt  that  there  were  few  career 
opportunities  for  persons  wanting  to  specialize  and  work  wi^in 
the  field  of  comparative-international  adult  education,  while 
another  institution  felt  that  the  possibiUties  of  doing  so  were 
"substantial".®  Two  other  universities  thought  that  there  likely 
would  be  cai'cer  opportunities  with  government  agencies,  multi- 
national aid  agencies,  such  as  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  (CIDA)  and  International  Development 
Research  Council  (IDRC),  or  with  some  non-governmental 
international  agencies  that  are  involved  in  development. 
Comments  were  made  that  foreign  students  returning  back  home 
are  likely  to  have  a greater  interest  in  comparative-international 
studies.  Finely,  some  feeling  was  expressed  that  there  may  be 
some  opportunity  for  academic  teaching  in  the  area  of 
international  studies. 

The  last  question  asked  the  departments  of  adult  education  was 
to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  they  were  supporting  non-formal 
adult  education  in  Third  World  development.^  Six  institutions 
indicated  that  they  were  giving  at  least  some  support;  a few  of 
th'i  same  institutions  said  that  they  were  substantially  involved 
although  this  might  be  limited  to  the  specific  interests  of  one  or  a 
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few  faculty.  Graduates  from  some  departments  were  directly 
involved  in  non-formal  education  in  developing  countries;  some 
doctoral  students  were  doing  theses  on  the  topic;  and  faculty  were 
involved  through  research,  teaching  and  consulting.  Books,  course 
outlines,  and  other  publications  also  often  were  provided  to 
persons  in  Third  World  countries.  As  volimteer  members  of 
international  voluntary  organizations,  some  faculty  and  students 
felt  they  were  making  some  contribution  to  non-formal  adult 
education  in  other  countries. 

Observations  Based  on  the  National  Survey 

From  this  brief  descriptive  survey  one  can  conclude  that  whereas 
there  is  a great  deal  of  individual  faculty  and  student  interest  in 
comparative-international  studies,  as  a field  of  study  it  is 
peripheral  to  most  departments  of  adult  education.  Few 
departments  consider  this  as  an  official  focus.  The  actual 
numbers  of  students  and  faculty  mentioned  in  this  study  are  less 
important  than  the  fact  that  within  six  or  so  departments  there  is 
a core  of  dedicated  and  experienced  persons  who  are  committed  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  international  studies.  The  existence  of 
such  studies  stems  from  the  personal  overseas  experiences  as  well 
as  the  presence  of  casual  visitors  from  other  countries,  or  even,  in 
some  cases,  from  having  foreign  scholars  teach  v/ithin  Cmadian 
institutions.  Such  exchanges,  although  brief,  can  be  helpful  in 
extending  the  international  networks  of  individuals  and 
departments,  sometimes  leading  to  return  visits  and  the  sharing 
of  materials. 

Although  there  are  few  covu-ses  which  actually  focus  on 
comparative-international  studies,  many  more  courses  have  a 
p<rtential  for  this  field  of  study.  In  fact,  there  are  few  courses 
which  could  not  include  a comparative-international  component  in 
them:  courses  on  community  development;  adult  basic 

education/literacy;  adult  psychology  and  development;  and 
program  planning  or  introductory  courses  to  adult  education. 
Those  few  courses  that  do  focus  on  the  topic  attempt  to  achieve  a 
number  of  purposes  which  go  beyond  the  content  of  the  course, 
such  as,  upon  an  understanding  of  the  macro,  international  issues 
and  the  enhancing  of  cross-cultural  communication.  An  attitude 
toward  cross-cultural  differences  and  the  development  of  cross- 
cultur^  communications  skills  have  as  much  relevance  to  the 
Canadian  context  as  they  do  to  xmderstanding  people  in  other 
countries.  There  ^e  few  adult  educators  in  Canada,  for  instance, 
who  are  not  working  with  ethmc  and  cultural  groups  other  than 
their  own.  All  of  them  have  an  ethnicity  and  a culture  and  all 
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interact  in  their  daily  lives  with  people  from  different 
backgrounds.  Daily  cross-cultural  interactions  are  not  often 
acknowledged. 

A rich  resource  within  comparative  and  international  studies  is 
the  presence  of  foreign  scholars.  Legitimizing  the  presence  of 
such  scholars  is  a debate  that  continues.  As  far  as  the  presence 
of  foreign  scholars  is  concerned,  it  is  appropriate  that  adult 
educators  should  be  involved  in  the  debate.  The  fact  that  much 
legislation  discourages  their  presence  has  wide  repercussions.  In 
a number  of  submissions  and  testimonies  presented  to  the  Special 
Joint  Committee  on  Canada’s  Internationa  Relations,  the  present 
policy  towards  foreign  students  was  described  as  "confused”, 
"complex",  "inequitable"  and  "educational  protectionism".  The 
federal  government  was  urged  to  take  a leadership  role  in 
replacing  the  confusing  mix  of  federal,  provincial  and  institutional 
policies  for  foreign  students  by  a coherent  national  approach.®  In 
its  conclusion,  the  Committee  stated: 

We  believe  that  foreign  students  constitute  an  important 
asset  for  Canada  that  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized  in 
terms  of  improving  trade  opportunities,  increasing  cultural 
contacts  and  more  generally  on  foreign  policy.® 

These  should  be  areas  of  concern  to  educators  especially  to  those 
committed  to  comparative  and  international  studies. 

In  some  ways,  the  extent  of  comparative-international  studies  in 
universities  is  linked  to  the  general  public’s  awareness  of 
international  issues.  Many  efforts  are  being  made,  through 
developing  education  and  other  programs,  to  increase  this 
awareness.  The  Canadian  International  Development  Agency  is 
aware  of  this  link  between  public  awareness  and  the  political 
support  which  it  receives  for  its  work.  The  fact  that  some 
provinces  in  Canada  discriminate  against  foreign  students  through 
differential  fees  is  a reflection  of  a narrow  political  and  public 
perception  of  the  presence  of  such  students  within  Canadian 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  An  important  role  for  those 
committed  to  comparative-international  studies  is  to  work  with 
others  to  influence  decision-makers  of  the  benefits  of  having 
students  from  other  lands  in  their  midst.  One  approach  to  doing 
this  is  to  undertake  studies  which  document  the  role,  location  and 
positions  of  influence  that  foreign  student  graduates  have  after 
they  return  to  their  homelands. 

A number  of  other  issues  are  in  evidence  arising  from  this 
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national  survey.  The  need  for  more  documentation  of  resovirces 
and  the  sharing  of  experience  in  this  field  is  a basis  for  the  study 
and  practice  of  international-comparative  inteTc^sts.  There  also  is 
a need  for  a human  resovurce  data-bank  which  records  the 
experiences  and  interests  of  adult  educators  in  this  field.  A 
greater  understanding  of  terminology  is  also  important  since  it  is 
with  words  that  people  describe  what  they  do  or  what  they  want 
to  achieve.  The  need  for  more  conceptual  models  and  a further 
understanding  of  the  relevcuice  and  importance  of  comparative- 
international  studies  is  required  including  the  Unking  of  these 
benefits  to  cultxual  diversity  in  Canada.  Many  of  the  areas  of 
concern  arising  from  this  national  survey  can  be  put  into  the 
form  of  recommendations  and  questions  for  further  research. 
Research  is  also  needed  to  document  a more  detailed  picture  of 
the  comparative  and  international  involvements  and  interests 
existing  within  departments  of  adult  education. 

A munber  of  bzirriers  discourage  or  prevent  departments  fi'om 
becoming  further  involved  in  international  studies.  One  could 
debate  the  circular  relationship  between  resources  required  and 
expended.  The  lack  of  fimding,  planning,  and  supporting  policies 
can  all  seiwe  as  barriers.  A number  of  barriers  are  beyond  the 
direct  control  or  influence  of  individual  departments  of  adult 
education:  for  instance,  provincial  legislation  that  imposes 

differential  fees  on  foreign  students  which  discomages  such 
students  from  study  in  Canada;  or  the  poUcies  of  universities  that 
restrict  the  use  of  credit  cotirses  for  those  wishing  to  pursue  an 
interest  in  international  studies  within  international  settings. 

What  career  opportunities  are  available  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  international  studies,  apart  fi'om  the  likelihood  of  an 
academic  career  in  this  field?  Living  and  working  overseas  is 
only  one  way  to  pursue  an  interest  in  the  international  field.  The 
question  is  also  related  to  alternative  ways  in  which  one  can 
support  Third  World  development,  the  role  of  non-formal 
education,  cross-cultural  communication,  and  program  initiatives 
in  other  coimtries.  In  this  survey,  a number  of  agencies  were 
named  that  support  international  projects  through  Canadian 
universities.  All  are  potential  employers,  and  some  are  within 
Canada.  The  scope  of  organizations  can  be  greatly  expanded, 
thereby  expanding  the  potential  scop>e  of  employment  agencies 
such  as  World  Literacy  of  Canada  and  CUSO,  the  chimihes,  the 
YWCA  and  YMCA,  and  others,  all  of  whom  have  an  interest  in 
international  projects  and  issues.  Various  ethnic-specific 
organizations,  trade  unions,  business  and  industry,  as  well  as 
community-based  agencies,  such  as  literacy  and  second  language 
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programs,  depend  for  their  success  and  effectiveness  on  cross- 
cultural  communication  and  understanding.  All  of  these  resources 
hold  a comparative  and  international  potential  for  adult 
educators. 

Reference  Notes 

1.  The  principal  researcher  for  the  study  was  James  A.  Draper,  assisted  by 
Winston  Lawrence. 

The  principal  researcher  and  the  sponsoring  agency,  CASAE,  are  aware  of 
the  limitations  of  the  survey  method.  As  the  literature  on  research  methods 
points  out,  the  value  of  the  information  which  is  reported  through  surveys  is 
dependent  upon  the  accuracy  of  interpretation  and  facts  reported  by  the 
respondents. 

Periodically,  since  the  mid  1970's,  surveys  of  adult  education  programs  and 
university  courses  have  been  undertaken  which  present  the  ‘state  of  the  art'  or 
the  field  of  adult  education  in  Canada  at  the  time  cf  the  surveys. 

In  determining  which  universities  should  receive  the  questionnaire  used  in 
this  study,  two  sources  were  used: 

Keane,  P.  1984.  Adult  Education  Studies  in  Canada  - Halifax: 

Dalhousie  University  (the  survey  was  a project  of  the  Canadian  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Adult  Education). 

The  most  recent  list  of  members  of  the  Canadian  Professors  of  Adult 
Education  in  Canada,  1986. 

The  survey  focused  on  the  international  and  comparative  activities  within  the 
field  of  adult  education  in  Canada  as  defined  by  the  above  sources,  and  not  upon 
the  more  general  field  of  international  and  comparative  studies. 

2.  The  19  universities/institutions  receiving  the  questionnaire  were:  Manitoba; 

Saskatchewan;  Dalhousie;  Calgary;  Guelph;  British  Columbia;  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education;  St.  Francis  Xavier;  Victoria;  New  Brunswick;  The 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto;  Western  Ontario;  Queen's 
University;  Ottawa;  McGill;  Concordia;  Regina;  Montreal;  Alberta.  The  latter 
two  universities  did  not  respond  to  the  study.  Regrettably,  the  University  of 
Calgary  was  excluded  from  the  study  since  the  response  indicated  that  while 
there  were  international  and  comparative  activities  in  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
none  seemed  related  to  the  adult  education  program. 

3.  Faculty  that  were  named  as  having  interests  and  involvement  in 

comparative/intemational  adult  education  in  Canada  were:  Manitoba  - F. 

Drewe;  Saskatchewan  - R.  Carlson,  M.Collins,  R.  Wickett;  Dalhousie  - Ruth 
Gamberg,  B.  Roald,  Stuart  Semple,  Michael  Wei  ton;  Guelph  - D.  Blackburn,  E. 
Findlan,  J.  Shute;  UBC  - R.  Boshier,  P.  Buttedahl,  J.  Kulich,  D.  Pratt,  G. 
Selman,  T.  Sork;  OISE  - J.  Draper,  J.  Farrell,  K.  Rockhill,  A.  Thomas,  D. 
Wilson;  SFX  - John  Dobson;  FEUT  - K McLeod,  S.  Reesak;  UWO  - N.  Hey,  D. 
Radcliff,  D.  Ray;  McGill  - G.  Anderson,  R.  Boulianne,  T.  Eisemon,  R.  Ghosh,  C. 
Lusthaus. 

4.  Dobson,  J.R.A.  1984.  The  Study  of  People^  Programs,  Places  and  Processes: 

Canadian  Education  Literature,  1977  - 1984.  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia: 

Department  ot  Adult  Education,  St.  Francis  Xavier  University,  pp.  60. 

6.  Dobson,  J.R.A.  1986.  Adult  Education  Theses  in  Canada,  1980-1986. 
Antigonish:  Canadian  Association  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education,  Department 
of  Adult  Education,  Sc.  Francis  Xavier  University. 

Draper,  J.A.  1981.  Adult  Education  Theses:  Canada,  (to  1980)  Toronto: 

Department  of  Adult  Education,  OISE. 
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6.  This  topic  was  more  extensively  discussed  at  the  Annual  National 
Comerences  on  ’'Career  Opportunities  in  International  Adult  Education",  1984, 
1986,  1986,  Department  of  Adult  Education,  Univei*sity  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Washington,  D.C, 

7.  Draper,  J.A.  1985.  Commonwealth  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  and 
Their  Involvement  in  Non-Formal  Education.  Toronto:  ICAF. 

8.  Special  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Commons.  1986. 
Independence  and  Internationalism.  (Report  on  Canada’s  International 
Relations).  Ottawa:  Queen’s  Printer,  pp.  94,  151. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  151. 
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CLASS,  IDEOLOGY  AND  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION 
Will  Cowbv.m.  1986.  London,  New  York,  Sydney;  Groom  Helm 
Ltd.  Radical  Forum  on  Adult  Education  Series,  Jo  Campling,  ed. 

This  series  provides  a forum  of  discussion  for  critical  analysis  of 
the  contradictions  within  education  and  presents  some  of  the 
current  initiatives  to  create  education  for  liberation  and  socied 
change.  Unfortunately,  the  typeface  and  layout  of  yet  another 
poorly  produced  Groom  Helm  text  did  not  make  my  review 
pleasurable. 

Developed  from  Cowburn’s  dissertation,  thi.=?  book  presents  a 
Marxist  analysis  of  the  practice  and  ideology  of  community 
education  in  Britain.  The  central  purpose  of  .Cowbum’s  inquiry 
was  to  determine  why  community  education  came  to  exist  and 
what  role  it  has  played  vis-a-vis  class  relations  and  class  struggle. 
The  focus  is  on  mainstream  community  education  activities 
organized  around  community  schools  and  community  colleges,  not 
the  radical  activities  as  discussed  and  proposed  by  Lovett.  Using 
the  major  concepts  of  class,  educational  reform  and  ideology, 
Gowburn  attempts  to  reveal  what  is  hidden  in  the  notion  of 
community  education  and  to  weave  a picture  of  community 
education  as  an  instrument  of  capitalism.  His  analysis  occirns  at 
several  levels.  In  the  first  half  of  the  text,  Gowbum  builds  the 
framework  for  his  critique  of  present  day  community  education. 
Gowburn  argues  that  all  reforms  contain  a 
preservation/altemation  contradiction.  His  analysis  of  the  current 
rhetoric  of  community  education  is  particularly  powerful.  He 
reveals  how  the  middle  class  has  become  the  universal  norm  and 
the  working  class  the  problem.  We  see  how  the  language  of 
educational  policy  has  become  less  vulgar,  particularly  regarding 
the  perspective  of  the  working  class  as  an  imerior  group,  and  how 
the  current  rhetoric  continues  on  with  the  same  agenda,  using 
more  deceitful  language. 

Gowburn  continues  with  his  critical  analysis  in  the  form  of  a case 
study  of  a community  school,  which  includes  textual  analysis  of 
the  publications  of  a community  education  organization.  Using 
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questionnaire  and  interviews,  he  concludes  that,  little  changes 
have  occurred  in  spite  of  some  "radical"  views  held  by  the 
principal  and  the  commimity  tutor.  Cowburn  supplements  his 
analysis  with  reveaUng  excerpts  from  interviews  with  teachers, 
but,  curiously,  he  did  not  interview  any  of  the  parents. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  book,  Cowburn  analyzes  several 
community  projects  which  he  views  as  examples  of  community 
education  as  it  should  be.  Using  the  stories  of  several  members 
of  the  working  class  who  became  involved  in  community-based 
projects  sponsored  by  a local  municipal  council,  Cowburn  describes 
a different  kind  of  community  education  - one  that  is  not 
imposed,  but  managed  by  and  for  the  working  class.  He  found 
that  a critical  element  in  the  success  of  these  projects  was  the 
support  of  a local  community  college  which  offered  short  courses 
which  supported  the  self-education  process.  Background 
information  about  the  projects  placed  in  the  appendix  would  have 
been  more  useful  in  the  main  body  of  the  text.  Even  with  this 
added  information,  however,  there  was  limited  data  from  which  to 
draw  any  conclusions  as  to  why  these  projects  emerged  when  and 
where  they  did. 

In  the  final  part  of  the  book,  Cowburn  discusses  strategies  for 
exploiting  the  contradictions  vnthin  education  in  order  to  bring 
about  opportimities  for  self-education  of  the  working  class.  Some 
of  the  strategies  include  moving  education  into  venues  not  solely 
concerned  with  education  and  devolving  the  management  of  these 
activities  to  the  people  themselves.  Other  strategies  emphasize 
the  importance  of  involving  all  the  staff  of  community  schools  and 
considering  working  class  people  as  equal  inservice  participants. 
He  also  stresses  the  need  to  develop  short  coimses  at  community 
colleges  to  enable  the  self-education  process  and  to  develop 
working  class  intellectuals.  Cowbxim  thinks  that  creating 
educational  consortixuns  would  help  provide  such  courses. 

Cowbum’s  work  makes  an  important  contribution  to  critical 
inquiiy  in  adult  education,  but  it  is  not  without  some  Hmitations. 
I was  quite  surprised,  given  that  the  text  was  published  in  1986, 
to  find  sexist  language  used  throughout  the  text,  which  persisted, 
most  anno3dngly,  even  as  Cowburn  discussed  women’s  learning 
experiences.  His  use  of  sexist  Ictnguage  was,  I suppose,  not 
surprising  given  that  there  was  also  an  absence  of  any  recognition 
of  the  interrelatedness  of  gender,  race  and  class  within  capitalism. 
Although  Cowburn  does  make  it  clear  that  he  is  presenting  a 
class-based  analysis,  his  failture  to  acknowledge  these  other  issues 
suggests  a very  limited  understanding  of  the  developments  within 
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Marxist  theory,  in  particular,  those  contributions  made  by 
feminists.  The  author’s  exploration  of  those  self-education 

projects  he  found  worthwhile  was  limited  and  did  not  parallel  his 
detailed  attention  to  the  etiology  of  mainstream  community 

education. 

The  main  strength  of  Class.  Ideology  and  Community  Education 
lies  in  its  clear  theoretical  framework.  The  discussion  regarding 
educational  reforms  I foimd  pzirticularly  revealing  as  well  as  the 
attention  to  the  use  of  language  as  a m5rstifying  tool.  A further 
strength  of  Cowburn’s  analysis  lies  in  his  attempt  to  provide  a 
balance  between  criticism  and  vision,  which  memy  others 

presenting  a critical  perspective  of  education  often  fail  to 
consider.  With  these  limitations  in  mind,  this  text  is 

recommended  to  those  concerned  with  community  education  and 
to  those  interested  in  the  growing  body  of  research  which  makes 
the  everyday  world  of  adult  education  problematic. 

Shauna  Butterwick 
University  of  British  Columbia 

LEARNING  FOR  LIFE:  POUTICS  AND  PROGRESS  IN 

RECURRENT  EDUCATION 

F.  Molyneux,  G.  Low,  and  G.  Fowler,  eds.  1988.  London:  Croom 
Helm. 

This  new  volume  in  the  Radical  Forum  on  Adult  Education  Series 
is  apparently  a collection  of  papers  presented  at  Britain’s 
Associate  for  Recurrent  Education  (ARE)  1984  annual  conference 
in  Sheffield.  The  book’s  purpose,  according  to  Molyneux,  the  ARE 
president,  is  to  shift  away  from  the  "outmoded  apprenticeship 
view  of  education"  by  presenting  "many  important  viewpoints 
against  a background  of  current  n»rty  political  belief.  Molyneux 
intends  to  push  the  case  for  "a  national  articulation  in  pohtical 
terms  of  an  alternative  recurrent  education  based  model"  in  the 
face  of  an  increased  post-school  publicly  financed  learning 
opportunities  for  adults. 

This  work  is  organised  into  three  main  sectionc:  "Ten  Years  of 

Change",  "The  Politicians  and  Recurrent  Education",  which 
includes  policy  statements  of  the  msyor  political  parties  in  the 
U.K.,  and  "Recurrent  Education  in  Practice".  Bibliographic  notes 
on  the  authors  of  the  twenty-nine  chapters,  a list  of  abbreviations, 
and  an  index  are  also  included. 

A few  chapters  stcmd  out.  In  his  well-written  and  clearly 
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reasoned  piece,  Field  analyzes  the  ineqvutable  distribution  of 
recurrent  education  opportunity  which  has  emerged  inmost 
industrialized  covmtries.  Those  who  are  male,  in  skilled  work  or 
management,  in  permanent  jobs  in  areas  of  high  employment,  and 
who  already  possess  relatively  high  levels  of  qualifications  are  the 
recipients  of  recurrent  education  opportunities.  Those  in  part- 
time  or  temporary,  unemployed,  unskilled,  or  with  few  formal 
qualifications,  and  women  are  not  offered  the  same  opportunities. 
Field  is  the  only  contributor  who,  however  briefly,  outlines  issues 
relating  to  recurrent  education  for  women  beyond  the  token 
reference  to  training  in  non-traditional  trades.  West  writes  about 
the  Workers’  Education  Association’s  Second  Chance  programs 
which  encourage  the  development  of  social  and  political  awareness 
and  the  ability  to  analyze  structural  constraints  in  society. 
Education  for  older  ad;ilts  as  a catalyst  to  self-awareness  and 
social  action  is  the  theme  of  Wood’s  chapter.  Jackson’s  fine 
chapter  addresses  the  need  for  a multicultural  education  policy  in 
the  U.K.  Griffin’s  now  familiar  position  that  lifelong  education 
must  be  seen  in  social  policy  rather  than  education  policy  terms 
is  re-stated  with  reference  to  recurrent  education.  Although  not 
coherently  argued,  Griffin’s  work  contributes  to  the  building  of  a 
cultural  liberation  model  of  education  in  society.  Unique  insights 
are  added  in  two  chapters  describing  and  analyzing  developments 
in  recurrent  education  outside  the  U.K.  Nilssen  focuses  on  the 
relationship  between  work  and  the  role  of  the  universities  in 
Sweden.  More  collectively  oriented  than  most  of  the  contributors, 
Nilssen  argues  that  recurrent  education  is  needed  to  help  counter- 
balance the  current  situation  in  which  "knowledge  possessed  by 
the  majority  is  held  in  contempt  by  the  powerful  minority"  (p. 
301).  Duke  outlines  recent  attempts  in  Australia  to  revive  and 
disseminate  the  OECD  use  of  the  term  "recurrent  education"  in 
the  current  social,  political,  and  economic  climate.  Duke  is  one  of 
the  few  authors  to  argue  for  the  extension  of  resources  to  the 
workplace,  the  community,  and  the  family.  He  recognizes  their 
crucial  role  alongside  that  of  the  formal  educational  institutions 
in  the  implementation  of  a recurrent  education  system. 

There  are,  however,  a number  of  disappointing  features.  The 
theoretical  perspective  of  the  majority  of  contributors  is  founded 
on  a consensus  model  of  society  rather  than  on  conflict  and 
contestation.  This  seems  particularly  inappropriate  given  the 
difficulties  with  which  Britain  has  had  to  contend  over  the  last 
number  of  years!  Education  is  seen  as  a means  of  adapting  to 
change,  with  government  and  industry  as  the  sole  actors 
responding  to  the  consequences  of  rapid  social  and  technological 
change.  There  is  very  little  critical  analysis  of  the  current  social, 
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political,  and  economic  conditions  impeding  the  implementation  of 
recurrent  education.  For  example,  the  effects  of  the  international 
division  of  labour,  the  concentration  of  capital  in  trans-national 
monopolies,  or  the  implications  of  new  technologies  for  work  and 
education,  are  either  neglected  or  treated  superficially. 
Alarmingly,  in  my  view,  the  notion  of  public  participation  in  the 
debate  around  the  role  of  adult  education  in  the  context  of  these 
changes  in  the  structure  and  distribution  of  work  is  not  discussed. 
Indeed,  workplace  democracy,  one  of  the  pivotal  issues  in  the 
policies  and  programs  linking  education  and  work,  is  not  dealt 
with  at  all  except  in  two  very  brief  references  by  Field  and 
Cunningham.  Also  missing  is  the  problemization  of  the 
production,  organization,  and  distribution  of  knowledge  - a topic  of 
vital  concern  for  adult  educators.  The  effects  of  women  in  the 
labour  force  of  the  changes  in  the  structures  of  work  and  patterns 
of  employment,  of  the  potential  of  reciurent  education  policies  to 
redress  the  historical  bias  against  women  in  education  and 
training,  or  of  the  current  status  of  recurrent  education 
opportunities  and  paid  educational  leave  for  women  are  not 
treated.  Similarly,  there  is  only  very  oblique  and  cursory 
attention  to  the  issue  of  class.  These  omissions  indicate  the 
pluralist  liberal  orientation  of  the  majority  of  contributors.  Their 
overriding  orientation  is  towards  equality  of  opportunity  for 
individuals  in  disadvantaged  groups,  rather  than  equality  of 
outcome,  and  the  maintenance  of  social  order  through  the 
expansion  of  education  for  adults.  An  overview  of  the  main 
issues  would  have  been  a welcome  aid. 

A further  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  editors  (aside  from  the 
sloppy  editorial  work)  is  the  failure  to  cleirify  definitions  of 
recurrent  education.  Terms  such  as  recxirrent  education,  lifelong 
learning,  lifelong  education,  continuing  education,  and  further 
education  are  used  interchangeably  without  aw.xreness  that  the 
terms  convey  different  meanings.  To  add  to  the  confusion, 
identical  terms  ai'e  employed  with  obviously  different  meanings 
from  one  instance  to  another.  Does  general  liberal  education, 
plus  pre -vocational  and  vocational  training  for  older  youth,  plus 
retraining  for  technical  workers,  plus  management  training  and 
continuing  professional  education,  plus  labour  education,  plus 
parent  education,  plus  adult  basic  education  for  manual  workers, 
plus  leisure  and  hobby  classes  equal  recurrent  education?  Some 
of  the  contributors  seem  to  think  of  recurrent  education  as 
equivalent  to  "the  assembly  of  ejdsting  educational  provision  for 
adults",  as  Schutze  and  Istance  phrase  it.  Others  appear  to 
operate  from  a different  definition  which  refers  to  a centralized 
system  of  inter-related  formal  accredited  vocational-related 
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courses.  No  one  definition  can  claim  to  be  exclusive;  each 
contains  a vital  dimension,  but  they  are  different  one  from  the 
other.  Definitional  clarity  is  just  as  much  a requirement  now  as 
it  was  earlier.  The  neglect  of  this  issue  reduces  the  possibility  of 
developing  a rational  policy. 

Those  interested  in  gaining  understanding  of  the  various  ways 
recurrent  education  is  viewed  in  the  U.K.  may  find  this  book 
helpful.  Those  looking  for  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  current 
conditions  influencing  the  progress  of  the  implementation  of  a 
profound  reform  proposal  will  be  disappointed.  Perhaps  this  work 
may  stimulate,  in  the  wake  of  Ibe  1976  OECD  review  of 
Canadian  national  policies  for  education,  thinking  about  the 
progress  made  in  the  implementation  of  recurrent  education 
reforms  in  Canada.  How  are  our  unique  political,  social,  and 
economic  conditions  influencing  that  progress?  What  is  the 
current  position  on  reciurent  education  of  each  of  the  m^or 
political  parties?  What  are  Canadian  adult  educators  doing  to 
promote  these  concepts  in  their  provinces  and  in  federal  policy- 
meiking? 

Andrea  Kastner 
University  of  British  Columbia 

STRATEGIC  PLANNING  AND  LEADERSHIP  IN 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Robert  G.  Simerly  and  Associates.  1987.  San  Francisco:  Jossey- 
Bass. 

With  fisiced  restraint,  bulging  enrolments,  and  public  criticism  and 
labour  disputes,  universities  and  continuing  education  inititutions 
often  feel  like  they  are  imder  seige.  One  consequence  of  this 
seige  mentality  is  to  draw  upon  military  metaphors  to  find 
solutions  to  these  problems.  Currently,  strategic  planning  is  seen 
as  a means  of  solving  problems  not  just  for  the  university  but 
government  and  business  as  well.  This  volume  presents  a theory 
and  practice  of  strategic  planning  for  continuing  education 
leaders.  It  provides  the  means  for  implementing  such  a system 
but  lacks  the  vision  that  has  characterised  the  adult  education 
movement’s  insistence  on  social  reform.  Strategic  planning’s 
reliance  on  systems  theory  results  in  a method  to  solve  problems 
but  not  the  vision  necessary  for  the  future  of  adult  education. 

The  twelve  essays  focus  on  three  areas:  an  explanation  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  strategic  planning  for  continuing  education: 
a discussion  of  culture  and  values  within  educational 
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organizations:  and  a series  of  management  and  leadership 
techniques  to  implement  the  strategic  planning  process.  Of  the 
twelve  chapters,  four  are  written  by  the  editor,  Robert  Simerly, 
Dean  of  Continuing  Studies  at  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  while  the  remaining  eight  are  written  by  university 
professors  and  administrators.  Although  the  chapters  are  uneven, 
they  contribute  a set  of  relevant  essays  to  the  strategic  planning 
literature. 

In  the  preface  Simerly  states  that  continuing  education  leaders 
must  use  systems  analysis  and  environmental  scanning  to  gather 
reliable  data  on  how  their  organizations  are  perceived  by 
constituent  groups.  With  this  information  the  leader  can  develop 
a strategic  plan  which  has  three  purposes:  to  integrate  continuing 
education  into  the  mission  of  the  parent  organization;  to 
encourage  self  renewal  to  maintain  vitality,  growth  and  change; 
and  to  encourage  staff  to  pzirticipate  in  setting  and  achieving 
goals. 

In  the  first  two  chapters  he  explains  the  seven  steps  of  strategic 
planning.  It  starts  with  an  audit  of  the  current  situation  to 
determine  the  issues  and  problems,  then  proceeds  to  clarify  the 
important  issues,  to  create  a broad  mission  statement,  to 
establish  specific  goals  and  objectives,  to  create  an  action  plan,  to 
conduct  a reality  test,  and  finally  to  design  a feedback  system 
allowing  for  modification  of  the  plan  during  implementation.  All 
the  processes  required  to  design  and  implement  the  plan  draw  on 
systems  theory  analysis,  from  defining  the  issues  by  using 
environmental  scanning  to  feedback  systems  in  the  evaluation. 

In  the  following  chapters,  the  authors  draw  on  systems  theory  for 
their  theoretical  framework.  John  Schmidt  suggests  that  leaders 
use  the  SWOT  (Strengths,  Weaknesses,  Opportunities,  Threats) 
Matrix  to  make  strategic  decisions.  Gordon  Mueller  in  his 
chapter  --  "Linking  Continuing  to  Community  and  Economic 
Development"  --  uses  a systems  metaphor  for  describing  the 
learning  society.  Mary  Walshok  and  Margaret  Holt  use  systems 
theory  in  their  chapters  on  marketing  and  evaluation.  James 
Vortuba  uses  systems  and  strategic  planning  analysis  to  suggest  a 
strategy  to  bring  continuing  education  from  the  margin  to  the 
mainstream  of  the  parent  institution’s  mission. 

Simerly  gives  a brief  history  of  systems  theory: 

It  began  to  be  used  eifter  the  Second  World  War  with  the 

building  of  the  Polaris  submarine.  Later  used  by  Ford 
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Motor  Company  in  the  building  of  the  highly  successful 
Mustang  automobile  in  1964...During  the  1980  s systems 
analysis  has  become  a concept  commonly  used  by  behavioral 
scientists  in  tackling  complex  problems  that  are 
characterized  by  high  levels  of  ambiguity  and  vmcertainty. 

pp.  203-204 

Gordon  Mueller  develops  systems  theory  with  his  concept  of  the 
"learning  system".  This  system  consists  of  more  than  just  schools 
and  universities  but  all  our  institutions;  family,  community, 
church,  workplace  and  media.  The  development  of  this  system  is 
important  for  the  transformation  from  an  industrial  to  a post- 
industrial economy. 

One  area  affected  by  this  transformation  is  that  of  institutional 
values  and  culture.  Terence  Deal  in  the  clearest  and  most 
accessible  chapter,  provides  concepts  for  analyzing  institutional 
cultxire.  He  shows  that  to  survive,  continuing  education  umts 
must  possess  a quick  mechanism  to  be  able  to  respond  quickly  to 
opportvmities.  This  creates  a culture  quite  different  from  the 
traditional  university  where  program  approval  is  very  slow  and 
dominated  by  the  values  of  inward  looking  academic  disciplines. 
Deal  predicts  what  happens  when  these  cultures  clash; 

Neither  group  will  understand  the  language  or  behaviour  of 
the  other.  Mutual  conversations  will  be  dialogues  of  the 
deaf.  Different  ritualistic  rules  and  tempos  will  keep 
everyone  off  balance.  Each  group  will  try  to  undermine  the 
effort  of  the  other.  In  the  meantime,  educational  programs 
outside  the  university  will  make  inroads  into  the  market 
share  much  as  the  private  adult  education  entrepreneur  has 
done  in  large  cities  such  as  New  York. 

pp.  98 

To  avoid  this  clash  of  cultures  he  suggests  that  both  p-oups  must 
reconcile  their  differences  in  the  overall  values  of  the  institution. 


This  analysis  underscores  the  importance  of  values  and  how 
leaders  must  shape  and  interpret  them  to  provide  a vision  for 
their  institution.  In  the  chapter  on  Values  Clarification,  Michael 
Offerman  proposes  a reconciliation  of  the  two  cultures,  traditional 
and  innovative,  through  a compromise  where  continuing  education 
is  congruent  with  the  parent  institution’s  overall  mission  and 
goals  but  is  also  committed  to  values  of  equity  and  the 
improvement  of  society.  However,  these  values  are  not 
thoroughly  discussed  in  this  volume.  The  vision  that  is  presented 
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is  that  of  the  abstract  values  of  a learning  system.  Gordon 
Mueller  proposes  that  our  vision  should  be  that  of  a learning 
ethic  that  would  turn  learning  into  a commodity  by  taking 
learning  to  the  marketplace.  It  is  not  clear  how  the 
commoditization  of  learning  will  promote  the  values  of  equity  and 
the  improvement  of  society,  the  core  values  of  adult  education. 

Although  this  volume  does  not  provide  a thorough  discussion  of 
values  and  visions  for  adult  education  it  does  provide  a series  of 
management  techniques  for  managing  institutional  growth  and 
development.  Francis  Trusty  has  an  excellent  chapter  on 
managing  conflict.  Walshok  and  Holt  give  many  pointers  on 
marketing  and  evaluation.  James  Vortuba  provides  a strategy  for 
increasing  internal  support  for  continuing  education.  Simerly 
provides  a comprehensive  sximmary  of  the  technique.  However, 
the  underlying  assximption  of  the  volume  is  that  the  purpose  of 
continuing  education  is  to  meet  the  human  resource  needs  of 
industry  and  business.  Talk  of  human  resoxirce  development  as 
opposed  to  adult  education  shows  how  continmng  educators  have 
developed  their  concepts  to  meet  corporate  needs  rather  that  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

The  vision  for  adult  and  continuing  education  reflects  a struggle 
over  values  that  is  very  deeply  rooted  in  our  society.  Kathleen 
Rockhill  in  her  study,  "The  Liberal  Perspective  and  the  Symbohc 
Legitimation  of  University  Adult  Education  in  the  United  States'" 
shows  that  since  the  1930’s  an  elite  pragmatism  has  achieved 
ascendancy  over  the  egalitarian  values  within  liberalism.  In 
continuing  education  this  czm  be  clearly  seen  in  a marketing 
mentality  where  the  purpose  of  continuing  education  is  to  serve 
the  market  of  those  who  can  pay  and  control  their  services. 
Rockhill  states 

The  general  picture  is  that  extension  must  be  accountable  to 
the  university  faculty  for  the  quality  of  what  it  offers,  and 
to  the  university  administrator  for  the  balanced  budget,  or 
in  the  case  of  some  private  institutions,  bringing  in  a 
surplus.  PP*  IS® 

If  the  original  values  of  liberal  adult  education  were  democracy, 
equality,  excellence,  and  service,  then  service  to  an  elite  who  can 
pay  has  won  out  over  commitment  to  the  people. 

The  question  of  vzilues  and  vision  was  never  stronger  in  Canadian 
University  Extension  than  with  the  Antigonish  Movement. 
Moses  Coady*  provided  a vision  based  on  fundamental  values: 
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We  have  no  desire  to  create  a nation  of  mere  shopkeepers, 
whose  thoughts  run  to  groceries  and  to  dividends.  We  want 
people  to  look  into  the  sun  and  into  the  sea.  We  want  them 
to  explore  the  hearts  of  flowers  and  the  hearts  of  their 
fellows.  We  want  them  to  Uve,  to  love,  to  play  and  pray 
with  all  their  being.  We  want  them  ...  to  explore  all  the 
avenues  of  life  and  to  attain  perfection  in  all  their  faculties. 

pp.  163 

The  desire  to  inspire  common  people,  as  opposed  to  serve  the 
human  resoiu'ce  needs  of  industry,  is  missing  from  this  account  of 
strategic  planning  and  leadership.  It  is  a vital  element  of 
leadership,  but  in  order  for  adult  ^ucation  to  led  it  must  possess 
an  inspirational  vision.  If  adidt  education  becomes  focused  on 
technical  skills  of  needs  assessment  program  planning,  marketing 
and  evaluation,  it  will  lose  its  inspirational  vision. 

In  order  to  develop  a strategy  to  transform  our  educational 
institutions  more  penetrating  forms  of  analysis  than  systems 
theory  are  required.  Such  a strategy  must  draw  upon  the  critical 
learning  theory,  so  that  it  questions  both  the  internal  context  and 
the  external  environment,  rather  than  just  scanning  the 
environment  for  markets.  It  must  draw  on  studies  of  disciplinary 
institutions  to  understand  the  origin  and  purpose  of  our 
institutional  imperatives,  rather  than  assuming  that  adult 
education  should  exist  to  further  institutional  aims  and  objectives. 
And  it  must  understand  that  there  exists  a dynamic  struggle  over 
values,  ideologies,  and  visions;  adult  and  continuing  education 
plays  a vital  role  in  this  ideological  struggle. 

Such  a critical  strategy  would  go  beyond  the  analysis  present  in 
the  Simerly  volume.  It  would  be  true  to  the  emancipatory 
impulse  of  the  adult  education  movement. 

Jim  Sharpe 

Saint  Mary’s  University,  Halifax 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  WORLDWIDE 

William  M.  Rivera  and  Susan  G.  Schram,  eds.  1987.  London, 

New  York,  Sydney:  Groom  Helm  Ltd. 

This  publication  is  a set  of  16  papers  presented  at  a colloquium 
series  organised  by  the  Centre  for  International  Extension 
Development  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  U.SA.  It  looks  it, 
too,  with  word-processed  papers  with  weak  to  non-existent 
continuity  from  one  to  another,  no  illustrations  and  few  readable 
charts  and  tables.  Reading  a conference  proceedings  is,  in  my 
experience,  a far  cry  from  attending  a conference,  in  person.  This 
book,  nevertheless,  captures  several  interesting  points  that  would 
be  of  interest  to  those  involved  in  agricultmal  extension  projects 
in  developing  coxmtries  and  those  studying  international 
agricultiural  extension. 

The  text  is  divided  into  three  sections  dealing  with  (1)  issues,  (2) 
practices,  and  (3)  emerging  priorities.  The  issues  section  raises 
several  interesting  questions  such  as  "Does  agrictdt;u*al  extension 
really  make  a difference  in  a coimtiys  ability  to  produce  food?: 
and,  "What  is  the  role  the  growing  private  sector  extension 
activities  vis-a-vis  government  sponsored  and  financially  supported 
agricultmal  extension?"  Other  chapters  in  the  issues  section  deal 
with  questions  relating  to  administrative  decentralization,  policy 
environments  and  research-extension  linkages.  The  latter  area 
emphasizes  the  need  to  have  strong  research  programs  as  a basis 
for  extension.  Without  such  research,  there  is  not  much  to 
extend  - a particular  important  from  the  technology  transfer 
perspective.  In  several  cases,  the  extension  agent  does  not 

emphasize  the  research-extension  Unkage  but  rather  is  lead  into 
becoming  a government  bureaucrat  helping  farmers  complete 
subsidy  application  forms!  The  emphasis  on  research-extension 
linkages  is  a particularly  strong  aspect  of  this  text. 

The  second  section  on  "Practices"  looks  at  several  case  studies  of 
extension  activities  in  various  countries  and  relates  what  seemed 
to  be  the  chief  factors  in  success.  Several  references  are  made  to 
the  Training  and  Visit  (T  & V)  system  of  agricultural  extension,  a 
system  refined  by  the  World  Bank  and  now  being  used  in  at  least 
40  countries.  It  is  a well  integrated  technique  that  relies  on  the 
basic  principles  of  agricultural  extension  that  were  typical  of 
Canada  50  years  ago.  It  implies  a strong  problem  solving, 
research-extension  linkage  with  an  emphasis  on  individualized, 
face-to-face  communication  - a contrast  to  the  mass  media, 
technological  and  business-oriented  agricultural  extension  of  many 
developed  countries.  Chapter  9 on  Training  & Visit  Extension 
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provides  a particularly  good  desciiption  of  the  various  components 
of  this  extension  technique. 


The  third  section  of  the  book  focuses  on  emerging  priorities;  the 
best  chapter  in  this  section,  deals  with  designing  agricultural 
extension  for  women  farmers  in  developing  countries.  Since,  in 
many  of  these  countries,  most  of  the  food  production  is  the 
primary  activity  of  women,  then  the  extension  agents  should  also 
be  women.  Anyone  who  has  seen  agricultm-al  extension  in 
practice  in  developing  coimtries  knows  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
chapter  raises  several  questions  and  suggests  possible  revisions  to 
extension  systems  to  make  them  more  used  by  and  usefiil  to 
women. 

While  this  book  uses  the  word  "Worldwide"  in  its  title,  it  really  is 
a misnomer  since  little  reference  is  made  to  South  and  Central 
America  or  to  Western  developed  countries.  A better  title  would 
have  been  "International  Agricxiltural  Extension  - Some  Issues, 
Programs  and  Priorities.  Many  of  the  papers  in  the  book  are 
written  by  World  Bank  staff  from  a World  Bank  perspective.  A 
broader  perspective  could  have  included  at  least  one  Canadian 
presentation  since  Canadian  leadership  in  human  resources 
development  at  the  international  level  is  now  becoming  a priority. 

Despite  the  misnomer  of  the  title,  and  despite  the  boring  book 
design,  this  text  raises  several  interesting  questions  about  the 
development  of  agricultural  extension  at  the  international  level. 
Its  emphasis  on  research-extension  linkages,  its  description  of  the 
T & V system  and  its  raising  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
extension  services  to  women  farmers  are  particularly  valuable. 
Each  chapter  also  has  a comprehensive  bibliography.  This  text  is 
not  going  to  hit  number  one  on  the  non-fiction  best  seller  hst  but 
it  does  provide  some  useful  gems  of  issues  and  program  ideas  for 
those  involved  in  international  agriculture.  As  such,  it  fills  a gap 
in  the  literature  in  the  fields  of  agricultural  extension  and  adult 
education. 

Mark  Waldron 

University  of  Guelph 
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hospitals  experience 
(Supervisor:  D.D.  Pratt) 

J.  Crawford 

An  analysis  of  adult  education  in  libraries  and 
museums 

(Supervisor:  T.J.  Sork) 

A.F.Kastner 

Lifelong  education  and  social  policy:  ideals  and 
realities 

(Supervisor:  K.R.  Rubenson) 

R.Moss 

Dorothy  Clode:  community  educator 
(Supervisor:  G.R.  Selman) 

C.Wong 

Measuring  completion  in  distance  education 
(Supervisor:  R.W.  Boshier) 

P.Zysman 

Community  economic  development  and  adult 
education 

(Supervisor:  K.R.  Rubenson) 
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Master  of  Education  (Theses) 

A. F.Bishop  A caregiver  support  group  for  older  adults 

(Supervisor;  D,D.  Pratt) 

J.Bordewick  The  young  adult  with  learning  disabilities:  a 

review  of  the  condition  with  implications  for  adult 
special  education  programming  in  community 
colleges 

(Supervisor;  G.R.  Selman) 

S.C.Choo  Computer  based  education  in  nursing 

(Supervisor:  D.D.  Pratt) 

B. Dafoe  Suicide  prevention  in  the  elderly 

(Supervisor:  J.E.  Thornton) 

E.E.Devlin  Understanding  native  cultures:  cross  cultural 

gxiidelines 

(Supervisor:  G.R.  Selman) 

N.Gowan  A review  of  the  literature  on  teaching  adults: 

trends  and  implications 
(Supervisor:  D.D.  Pratt) 

S.MacCallum-  Participatory  planning  in  adult  literacy 
Carrier  education 

(Supervisor:  G.R.  Selman) 

D. Patterson  Aids:  a new  challenge  for  education 

(Supervisor:  G.R.  Selman) 

P.Reaburn  Health  education  needs  and  services  for  visible 

minority  immigrants  and  refugees  for  whom 
English  is  an  additional  language 
(Supervisor:  G.R.  Selman) 

M. Quinn  A history  of  the  Pacific  Association  for  Continuing 

Education  1972  - 1987 
(Supervisor:  G.R.  Selman) 

C. A.Tahnanis  Survey  of  hospital-based  education 

(Supervisor:  T.J.  Sork) 

C.Varcoe  Skill  testing  in  nursing 

(Supervisor:  D.D.  Pratt) 
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M.Wail 


Job  satisfaction  as  a catalyst  for  self-directed 
learning 

(Supervisor;  D.D.  Pratt) 


E.Y.C.Wong  Future  development  of  post-secondary  education 
of  Hong  Kong:  some  proposals 
(Supervisor:  G.R.  Selman) 

Doctor  of  Education 

R.Berwick  The  effect  of  task  variation  in  teacher-led  groups 

on  repair  of  English  as  a foreign  language 
(Supervisor:  B.  Mohan) 

I.Strychar  The  relationship  between  learning  health  beliefs, 

weight  gain,  alcohol  consumption,  and  tobacco  use 
of  pregnant  women 
(Supervison  W.S,  Griffith) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALGARY 

Department  of  Educational  Policy  and  Administrative  Study 

Doctor  of  Education 


R.S.V.Larson  Ten  days  for  world  development:  a case  study 
in  development  education 
(Supervisor:  M.  Zachariah) 


Master  of  Education  Project  Papers 


KAnderson 


C.Fitzpatrick 


B.Greshner 


F.  Jackson 


Critical  essay:  Literacy  in  Canada 
(Supervisor:  P.  Adams) 

Primary  nursing:  A self-directed  learning  module 
(Supervisor:  G.  Roberts) 

Critical  essay:  Implications  of  the  retirement 

experience  for  pre-retirement  planning 
(Supervisor;  W.  Taylor) 

Critical  essay:  Effective  approaches  to  teaching 
adults  in  a nursing  program  utilizing  adult 
learning  principles 
(Supeiwisor:  P.  Adams) 
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T.Mayer 

Development  of  a workshop  manual  “Lifeprints: 
career  and  life  planning  for  young  women" 
(Supervisor:  G.  Roberts) 

J.Opheim 

The  career  development  of  women 
(Supervison  P.  Adams) 

F.Pattison 

Life  satisfaction  of  the  institutionahzed  elderly 
(Supervisor:  C.E.  Warren) 

D.Spaulding 

Evaluation  of  a PLATO  pilot  project  for  adult 
basic  education  upgrading 
(Supervisor:  D.R.  Garrison) 

G.Van  Siri 

Planning  in  a downtown  community 
(Supervisor:  C.E.  Warren) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 

Department  of  Rural  Extension  Studies 
Theses 

M.Ellis 

Critical  factors  in  the  use  of  computer  presented 
material  in  university  instruction  as  perceived  by 
teaching  faculty 
(Supervisor:  G.A.B.  Moore) 

K-Grant 

comparative  perceptions  and  characteristics  of 
small  scale  and  commercial  farms  in  Nova  Scotia 
(Supervisor.  D.J.  Blackburn) 

B.Hobin 

The  feasibility  of  direct  broadcast  satellite  (DBS) 
in  the  delivery  of  agricultural  extension  in 
Saskatchewan 

(Supervisor:  M.W.  Waldron) 

G.Pletsch 

Writing  to  leam:  the  impingement  of  the  use  of 
word  processing  as  a leaming/writing  tool  upon 
university-level  developmental  learning 
(Supervisor:  G.A.B.  Moore) 

P.Xiaobo 

Development  of  a computer-assisted  learning 
software  package  for  teaching  agriculture 
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production  economics 
(Supervisor:  W.C.  Pfeiffer) 

K-Zimmerman  Tillage  2000  and  its  effect  on  awareness  of 
conservation  tillage 
(Supervisor:  D.J.  Blackburn) 

Research  Papers 

D.Rutatora  An  integrated  approach  toward  improving  student 

achievement  in  higher  agricultural  education  in 
Tanzania:  a look  at  Keller’s  personalized  system 
of  instruction 

(Supervisor:  G.A.B.  Moore) 

J.Canning  An  evaluation  of  the  Home  & Country  magazine 

as  a networking  and  educational  vehicle  for  rural 
women’s  groups  in  Ontario 
(Supervisor:  D.H.  Pletsch) 

UNTVERSITE  LAVAL 

Memoires  de  maitrise 

B. Beaulieu  Inventaire  des  besoins  de  formation  d’lm  groupe 

de  travailleurs  de  la  restauration  de  la  region  de 
Quebec 

(Directeiu':  J.-R.  Nadeau) 

C. Coulombe  Diagnostic  des  pratiques  de  support  pre  et 

postformation  v4cues  par  des  cadres  de  premier 
niveau  dans  des  entreprises  de  la  region  de 
Quebec  et  formulation  d’une  strategie  de  support 
(Directevur:  H.  Saint-Pierre) 

L. Dicaire  Les  causes  de  la  resistance  au  changement  chez 

le  personnel  soignant,  et  leurs  consequences  sur 
I’integration  d’un  programme  de  formation 
(Directeur:  J.-R.  Nadeau) 

M. McCowan  Education  des  adultes  et  education  des 

consommateurs:  essai  de  rapprochement 
(Directeur:  L.  Dube) 
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M.-A.  Poirier 


L’apprentissage  de  I’^crit  par  des  adxiltes  sourds 
dans  des  situations  contextualises  a I’aide  de 
l’A.T.S. 

(Directrice:  A.  Boisclair) 

C.  Roy  La  T61e-Universit6  de  TU  'liversitd  du  Quebec,  xine 

cit6  eucative  en  Emergence:  ni3dhe  ou  r^alitd 
(Directeur:  J.-R.  Nadeau) 

M.Tremblay  L’aduJte  apprenant  en  situation  d’autodidaxie 
(Directeur:  J.-R.  Nadeau) 


Theses 

H.DunbeiTJ’ 

LMbemba 

M. Meisels 

N. Ricard 

L.Savard 


La  place  des  modules  f(^minins  dans  le  cholx 
vocationnel  et  familial 
(Directrice:  A.  Spain) 

Impact  de  I’^ducation  sur  les  comportements 
techniques  des  agriculteurs:  le  cas  du  Bas-Zaire 
(Directeur:  M.  Diambomba) 

Les  femmes  immigrantes  au  Quebec:  leur  veu 
et  leurs  besoins 
(Directem*:  C.  Bujold) 

Elaboration,  implantation  et  Evaluation  des  effets 
globaux  d’un  programme  de  counseling  auprbs  des 
femmes  candidates  k HiystErectomie 
(Directrice:  P.  Fzihmy) 

La  participation  fEminine  en  milieu  scolaire  et 
Evolution  des  motivations  justifiant  cette  action 
bEnevole 

(Directeur:  R.  OueUet) 


UNIVERSITE  DE  MONTREAL 


Memoires  de  maitrise 

M.-F.Bouquillard  Les  personnes  kgEes  et  la  dimension  Educative 
du  chant  choral. 

(Directrice:  A.  ChenE) 
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M.  Proulx 


Etude  des  apprentissages  r4alis^s  par  des  femmes 
engagees  dans  un  collectif. 

(Directrice:  A.  Chen6) 


J.Robichaud 

A.Sexton 

E.Skutezky 

Theses  (Ph.D.) 

M. Chalom 

N. Humerez- 
Comtois 

L.Migneron 

L.-M.Ouellette 

L.Patoine 

C.Solar 

R.T^trault 


Dimensions  et  elements  d’un  programme  de 
formation  des  femmes  a I’entrepreneuriat 
(Directrice;  C.  Danis) 

Learning  and  the  self-care  hemodialysis  patient 
(Directrice:  A.  Chen6) 

Analyse  du  reseau  personnel  de  contacts  sociaux 

dc  reretraites 

(Dii  jctrice:  L.  Marchand) 


L’alphabetisation  et  I’integration  des  immigrants 
adultes  a la  societe  qu4becoise 
(Directeur;  E.  Ollivier) 

Effet  multiplicateur  qualitatif  de  la  formation 
cooperative  a la  Chairie  cooperative  du  Saguenay 
(Directrice:  G.  Cantin) 

Intervention  educative  et  adaptation  des  nouveaux 
parents  pendant  la  periode  perinatale 
(Directrice  et  co-directrice:  G.  Painchaud  et  M.- 
F.  Thibodeau) 

Modele  interactif  d’evaluation  formative  et  relation 
de  formation 
(Directrice:  A.  Chene) 

Reactions  des  femmes  a la  perspective  d’un  effort 
intellectuel 

(Directrice:  C.  Dxifresne-Tasse) 

Les  connaissances  liees  a la  transformation  du 
cadre  de  reference  dans  la  demarche  feministe 
(Directrice:  A.  Chene) 

Les  motifs  de  lecture  chez  des  adultes  et  theorie 
de  Maslow 

(Directeur:  E.  Ollivier) 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK 


Faculty  of  Education 
Thesis  (M.Ed.) 

P.A.Fernandes  An  examination  of  selected  aspects  of  job  re-entry 
programs 

(Supervisor;  D.  MacKeracher) 

THE  ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 
Master  of  Arts 

ADeWolfe  Private  funding  and  programs:  the  gendered 

division  of  labour  in  charitable  development 
assistance 

(Supervisor:  D.  Smith) 

I.M.Medcof  Vocational  learning  projects  by  registered  nurses: 

a study  of  extent  and  strategy 
(Supervisor:  W.  Alexander) 

M.Sanger  Transforming  the  elements:  the  reorganization 

of  work  and  learning  at  Stelco’s  Hilton  Works 
(Supervisor:  D.  Livingstone) 

Doctor  of  Education 

Job  search  experiences  of  graduates  following  the 
basic  job  readiness  training  program 
(Supervisor:  D.  Abbey) 

The  relationship  of  information  preferences, 
family-functioning,  learned  resourcefulness,  and 
quality  of  life  among  patients  with  lung  cancer 
(Supervisor:  J.  Draper) 

The  development  of  university  nursing  education 
in  Canada,  1920-1975:  two  case  studies 
(Supervisor;  K Rockhill) 

The  performance  improvement  process:  teachers’ 
experiences  with  intentional  changes 
(Supervisor:  A Tough) 
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W.Pallis 

C.Hinds 

R.Kirkwood 

B.Lee 


L.W.Lee  The  purpose  and  meaning  in  community 

development 
(Supervisor:  J.  Draper) 

R.J.Mathies  Fostering  a third  world  perspective  in  a first 
world  setting:  an  assessment  of  development 

education  activities  of  returned  overseas 
development  workers 
(Supervisor:  D.  Wilson) 

G.Walker  Conceptual  practices  and  the  political  process: 

"family  violence"  as  ideology 
(Supervisor:  D.  Smith) 

R.M.Williams  The  problem  of  political  education:  teaching 

political  economy  to  social  workers 
(Supervisor:  A.  Thomas) 


UNH^RSITE  DU  QUEBEC  a MONTREAL 


Memoires  de  maitrise 


D.Barrette  Analyse  de  la  situatior  vdcue  par  des  femmes 

inscrites  dans  un  programme  de  formation 
professionnelle  a I’education  des  adultes  et  menant 
a I’exercice  d’un  metier  non  traditionnel 
(Directeur:  R.  Legendre) 


C.Haentjens  Relation  entre  la  pratique  Educative  des 
educateurs  d’adultes  et  les  courants  de  I’education 
des  adultes 

(Directeur:  J.M.  Wood) 


J.Potvin  Perceptions  de  femmes  de  milieux  rural  et  urbain 

en  processus  d’alphabetisation:  conditions  de  vie 
et  facteurs  de  motivation 

(Directrice  et  co-directrice:  M.-L.  Brunei  et  M. 
Saint-Pierre) 


UNIVERSITY  OF  SASKATCHEWAN 


Department  of  Communications»  Continuing  and  Vocational 
Education 

Master  of  Education 

JAAdams  Conducting  a provincial  portion  of  an  educational 

brokering  project  for  a national  agency  of  adult 
education 

(Supervisor:  RA.  Ceirlson) 

G.B.Dougall  The  effect  of  single  and  dual  advance  organizers 
upon  learning  and  retention  of  self-instructional 
text 

(Supervison  R.A.  Schwier) 

KM.Hardy  Indian  and  Metis  culture  in  the  visual  arts 

(Supervisor:  RA.  Schwier) 

W.J.Koczka  Co-operatives:  an  introductory  home  study  course 

(Supervisor:  RA.  Schwier) 

R.I.MacDonald  Learning  needs  assessment  for  a select  group  of 
forensic  psychiatric  nurses 
(Supervisor:  E.  Grogin) 

C.A.Silverthorn  The  design  of  an  order  entry  self-instructional 
manual  for  computer  users  at  University  Hospital 
based  on  principles  of  adult  learning  and 
principles  of  instructional  design 
(Supervisor:  R.A.  Schwier) 

ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER 

Master  of  Education 

M.Collier  Facilitating  popular  education:  combining  action 

and  reflection 

(Supervisor:  J.  Cruikshank ' 

M.Gardiner  Traditional  and  computerized  methods  of 

cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  recertification  for 
nurses.  A comparative  study 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 
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G.H.Humphrey  Cross-cultural  adult  counseling  in  Canada:  a 

survey  of  counselor  values 
(Supervisor:  J.  Cruikshank) 


A.Janzen 

I. Larkin 

J. MacDonald 

T.Matthews 

E. McGugan 

F. Moloi 
R.Ramirez 

F.Thomas 

K.E. Tompkins 


An  adult  educational  needs  assessment  project: 
the  report  on  a self-directed  learning  experience 
(Supervisor:  J.  Dobson) 

Popular  education:  a pastoral  response 
(Supervisor:  D.I.A.  Thompson) 

A model  for  social  justice  education  at  the  parish 
level 

(Supervisor:  D.I.A.  Thompson) 

A model  for  the  instructional  design  of  computer 
assisted  instruction  lessonware  for  adult  learners 
(Supervisor:  J.  Cruikshank) 

A competency  based  self-assessment  of  le.iming 
needs  instrument  for  a health  care  aides  training 
program 

(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

Evaluation  of  community  development  programs 
in  Lesotho,  Southern  Africa 
(Supervisor:  J.  Cruickshank) 

The  application  of  adult  education  principles  to 
community  development:  implications  for  non- 

governmental organizations 
(Supervisor:  J.  Cruickshank) 

Organizing  collaborative  learning:  workshops 

with  women  from  community  organizations  in 
Andra  Pradesh,  India 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

Developing  a profile  of  essential  competencies  for 
the  formative  evaluator:  a case  study 
(Supervisor;  M.  Gillen) 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Types  of  articles  to  be  considered  for 
publication:  Anal>tic  examination  of  issues; 

Reports  of  empirical  research;  Theoretical 
formulations;  Comparative  studies;  Interpretive 
reviews  of  the  literature;  Historical  studies;  New 
approaches  to  qualitative  and  quantitative 
research. 


Editorial  Style:  Articles  should  conform  to  the 

Pulication  Manual  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  3rd  ed.  or  to  The  Chicago  Manu^  of 
Style.  Citations  and  notes  should  be  numbered 
in  sequence  in  the  text,  and  the  relevant 
references  be  listed  accordingly  under  Reference 
Notes  at  the  end  of  the  article  (see  articles  in  this 
issue). 


Length  of  article:  Normally  articles  should  not 
exce^  30  pages  cf  double  spaced  transcript. 


Number  of  copies  to  be  submitted:  Three. 

Typed  on  standard  bond  or  copy  paper. 


language:  Aiticles  will  be  published  in  the 

language  (English  or  French)  in  which  they  are 
submitted. 


Abstract:  Articles  submitted  to  the  Journal 

must  be  accompanied  by  an  abstract  of 
approximately  200  words  in  length  in  both 
English  and  French. 


The  title  page:  The  title  page  should  contain 

the  following:  title  of  the  paper;  full  name(8)  of 
the  author(s);  institutional  anUiation(s)  and 
position(s)  held  by  the  authoKs);  abstract;  brief 
acknowledgement  of  the  contribution  of 

colleagues. 

Publication  schedule:  Twice  yearly. 


DIRECTIVES  POUR  LES 
COLLABORATRICES  ET 
COLLABORATEURS 


Genres  d*article  consid^r^  pour  publication: 
^tude  analytique  de  probl^mes;  rapport  de 
recherche  empirique;  tfnonciation  de  th^ies; 
^tude  comparative;  commentaire  interpr^tatif  de 
la  litt^rature;  ^tude  histoiique;  approches 
innovatrices  en  recherches  qualitatives  et 
quantitatives. 

Style  <P^dition:  Les  textes  doivent  §tre 

conformes  aux  normes  ou  du  Pulication  Manual 
of  the  American  P^chological  Association^  3rd  ed. 
ou  The  Chicago  Manual  of  Style.  Les  citations  et 
les  notes  doivent  6tre  numerot^s  selon  leur 
sequence  et  apparaltre  dans  cet  ordre  dans  les 
r^f^rences  bibliographiques  qui  suivent  le  texte 
(voir  articles  dans  ce  num^ro). 

Longueur  de  Tarticle:  Normalement  les 

articles  ne  doivent  pas  exc^der  30  pages  de  texte 
dactylographid  It  double  interligne. 

Nombre  de  copies  k soumettre:  Trois. 

Dactylographies  sur  papier  standard  ou  papier  k 
photocopier. 

Langues:  Les  articles  seront  publie  dans  la 

langue  offlcielle  dans  laquelte  Us  ont  soumis, 
I'anglais  ou  le  frangais. 

Rdsumd:  Chaque  article  soumis  k la  revue  doit 
6trc  accompagn^  d’un  r^sum^ 
d*approximativement  200  nrots,  en  anglais  et  en 
fran^ls. 

Page  tltrc:  La  page  litre  doit  oontenir  les 

renseignements  suivants:  le  titre  de  rarticle,  le 

nom  complet  de  Tauteur  ou  des  auteurs, 
raffiliation  et  le  poste  detenu  par  chacun  des 
auteurs,  le  reum6,  des  remerciements  brefs  aux 
collogues  qui  auraient  contribu^  au  travail. 


Pdriodicitd:  Deux  fois  par  anntfe. 


BEST  COPY  AVAIL4BLE 


CANADIAN  JOURNAL  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 


LA  REVUE  CANADIENNE  POUR  L’ETUDE 
DE  lt:ducation  DES  ADULTES 


Editorial  Policy 

The  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult 
Education  is  published  by  the  Canadian 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education 
(CASAE).  The  Journal  is  committed  to  the 

dissemination  of  knowledge  derived  from 
disciplined  inquiry  in  the  field  of  adult  and 
continuing  education.  It  is  a refereed  journal, 
subject  to  the  canons  of  review  which  determine 
the  quality  of  the  papers  to  be  included  for 
publication. 

Subscription  Information 

The  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult 
Education  is  published  twice  yearly  by  the 
Canadian  Association  for  the  Study  of  Adult 
Education  and  distributed  to  its  members.  Non- 
members of  CASAE  may  subscribe  for  a fee  of 
$10.00  per  issue  (payable  to  OISE).  All 
subscription  correspondence  should  be  dii*ected  to; 
Dr.  D.H.  Brundage.  Department  of  Adult 
Education.  The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education.  252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto. 
Ontario.  M5S  1V6. 

The  support  of  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  of  Canada  is 
acknowledged  by  CASAE. 


Politique  tditorialc 

Ua  Revue  canadienne  j)our  l<!‘tude  de  !‘6ducation 
des  adultes  est  la  revue  de  i'Associaiion 
canadienne  ^xjur  I’i^tude  dc  fiJducation  des  adultes 
(ACEEA).  Ellc  s'engage  k poursuivre  la  diffusion 
des  connaissances  provenant  de  recheixrhes 

memJes  dans  les  domaincs  de  Ti^ducation 

pennanente  et  de  T^ducation  des  adultes.  Pour 
etre  publics,  les  articles  doivent  sc  conformer  aux 
critferes  de  la  redaction  de  revue.  Ms  s o n i 
soumis  h un  comity  de  lecture. 

Abonnements 

L’ Association  canadienne  j)our  l>iude  de 
r^ducation  des  adultes  public  la  Revue 
canadienne  pour  I’^lude  de  T^ducation  des  adultes 
deux  fois  par  ann^e  et  la  distribue  k ses 
membres.  Les  non-membres  peuvenl  sabonner  h 
la  revue  pour  un  montant  de  $10.00  par  num<Jro 
payable  k OISE.  On  doit  faire  par^enit  la 
correspond  ance  relative  aux  abonnemenls  k 
fadressc  suivante:  Dr,  D.H.  Brundage.  le 

Department  de  feducation  des  adultes.  Inslitui 
d*etudcs  pedagogiques  de  fOntario,  252.  rue  Bloor 
ouesC  Toronto  (Ontario)  MSS  IV6. 

L’ACEEA  beneficie  d’une  subvention  du  Conseil 
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FACTOR  STRUCTURE  OF  VARIABLES  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
DROPOUT;  A CONFIRMATORY  STUDY 

D.R.  Garrison' 

University  of  Calgary 

Abstract 

Understanding  and  predicting  dropout  in  adult  education 
necessitates  not  only  multivariate  but  multifactor  designs  As  a 
result,  considerable  conceptual  and  technical  sophistication  is 
required  to  deal  with  this  complexity.  One  method  of  approaching 
this  problem  is  through  a conceptual  offering  of  vanaWes 
associated  with  adult  dropout.  This  study  addressed 
and  external  validity  of  a theoretically  denved  and  confined 
typology  of  dropout  factors  originally  proposed 
Additional  variables  were  included  based  upon  Tintos 
Boshier’s  (1973)  theories  of  dropout  and  a different  populati^  of 
learners  was  the  focus  for  data  collection.  The  findinp  confirmed 
the  original  t5q>ology  but  concluded  that  the  oripnal  typo  o^  was 
a higher  order  factor  structure  where  each  of  the  original  factors 
is  likely  to  be  multifaceted.  The  relationship  of  this  typology  with 
reported  participation  and  nonparticipation  factor  structures  is 

also  discussed. 

Resume 

Pour  comprendre  et  prddire  les  abandons  en 
adultes  il  faut  des  devis  non  seulement  a variables  multiples 
mais  aussi  multifactoriels.  Ce  qui  si^fie  que  pour  ^len  cerner 
cette  complexity,  il  faut  etre  tres  sophistiquy  au  plan 
et  technique.  Une  mdthode  pour  aborder  le  probleme  est 
I’utilisation  d’un  ensemble  dr  variables  associees 
de  I’abandon  chez  les  adultes.  Cette  etude  a examine 
intrinseque  et  extrinseque  d’une  typologie  des 

developpee  par  Garrison  (1988),  cette  typologie  ^y^nt  dabord  ete 
derivee  theoriquement  puis  verifiee.  Les  theories  de  J 
Tinto  (1975)  et  de  Boshier  (1973)  ont  inspire  lajout  de  '^anables 
Une  population  differente  d’apprenants  a etc  le  focus  pour 

‘ The  autlior  would  liko  to  thank  Ms.  Fae  Jackson  for  her  assistance  in  the 
collection  of  the  datH. 


collecte  des  donn^es.  Les  resultats,  bien  qu’ayant  confirmd  la 
t3T>ologie  initiale,  menent  a la  conclusion  que  cette  typologie  est 
une  structure  factorielle  d’un  niveau  plus  eleve,  ou  chacun  des 
facteurs  initiaux  peut  avoir  de  multiples  facettes.  La  relation  de 
cette  typologie  avec  les  structures  factorielles  de  participation  et 
de  non  participaton  est  discutee. 


IMderstanding  and  predicting  dropout  in  any  educational  setting 
often  appears  to  be  an  impossibly  complex  task.  Reasons  for 
^opout  have  been  attributed  to  a wide  range  of  variables  which 
have  necessitated  not  only  multivariate  but  multifactor  research 
designs.  A study  is  fortunate  to  account  for  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  variance  associated  with  dropout  even  when  a number  of 
^emingly  important  variables  are  included  (Anderson  and 
p^kenwald,  1979).  However,  while  "the  complexity  of  human 
behaviour  suggests  the  inclusion  of  a greater  number  and  variety 
of  variables  to  account  for  a significant  p>ortion  of  the  variance,  it 
is  not  practical  or  rational  to  indiscriminately  include  large 
numbers  of  variables  in  prediction  equations."  (Garrison,  1988,  p. 


A means  must  be  found  to  recognize  and  deal  with  the  inherent 
complexity  of  dropout  and  yet  study  it  by  selecting  a manageable 
number  of  variables.  As  Lenning  states  "...it  is  important  to 
realize  that  retention  and  attrition  are  complex  phenomena  and 
require  studies  with  considerable  conceptual  and  technical 
sophistication,"  (Lenning,  1982,  p,  49) 

One  method  of  approaching  the  complexity  problem  is  within  a 
theoretical  framework  where  a parsimonious  ordering  of  a 
comprehensive  range  of  variables  associated  with  dropout  is 
explicated.  With  the  assistance  of  a tjqjology  of  variables 
associated  with  dropout,  variables  for  study  in  specific  situations 
can  be  selected  systematically  and  findings  interpreted  within  this 
context.  One  comprehensive  typology  of  factors  associated  with 
dropout  was  deduced  and  tested  by  Garrison  (1988).  It  is  the 
study  to  address  the  internal  and  external  validity 
of  this  typology  with  an  expanded  set  of  variables  and  a different 
population  of  learners. 
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Theoretical  Considerations 

The  original  study  by  Garrison  (1988)  of  a factor  structure  of 
variables  associated  with  adult  dropout  was  deduced  within  a 
systems  theory  framework.  A five  factor  typology  was 

h}^othesized  and  confirmed.  The  five  factors  were  interoal 
motivation,  external  motivation,  capabilities,  internal  constraints 
and  external  constraints.  Internal  motivations  are  fund^ental 
veilues  and  beliefs  and  are  seen  as  needs.  External  motivations 
are  those  attitudes  resulting  from  external  expectations. 
Capability  is  the  set  of  cognitive  abilities  responsible  for  coping 
with  change  in  positive  ways.  Internal  constraints  are  those 
dispositions  which  restrict  the  individual’s  ability  to  induce 
change  or  establish  stability.  External  constraints  ^e  those 
environmental  barriers  which  restrict  change  and  stability.  Both 
internal  and  external  constraints  are  unidirectional  in  that  they 
may  impede  change  and  stability  but  only  contribute  to  change 
and  stability  through  their  absence. 

Internal  validity  of  this  typology  is  addressed  in  this  study  by 
expanding  the  range  of  variables  through  the  consideration  of  two 
theoretical  constructs.  Tinto’s  (1975)  model  of  dropout  in  higher 
education  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  and  frequently  cited 
work.  This  model  is  based  upon  the  degree  of  academic  and 
social  integratior  that  the  learner  expresses  and  experiences 
within  the  institutional  crxitext.  According  to  Tinto: 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  interplay  between  the 
individual’s  commitment  to  the  goal  of  college  completion 
and  his  commitment  to  the  institution  that  determines 
whether  or  not  the  individual  decided  to  drop  out  from  the 
college  and  the  forms  of  dropout  behaviour  the  individual 
adopts.  (Tinto,  1975,  p.  96) 

It  would  therefore  seem  reasonable  to  include  variables  associated 
with  academic  (goal)  and  social  integration  in  an  analysis  of 
factors  associated  with  dropout. 

Another  prominent  model  of  dropout  often  cited  in  the  adult 
education  literature  is  Boshier’s  (1973)  congruence  model.  The 
congruence  model  suggests  that  the  adult  learner’s  two  pnmaiy 
concerns  are  "maintaining  inner  harmony  with  himself  and  with 
the  environment"  (p.  259)  and  when  discrepancies  exist  between 
self  and  environment,  dropout  is  likely  to  occiu*.  Boshier  (1971) 
operationalized  this  concept  with  the  Personality  and  Educational 
Environment  Scales  (PEFIS)  which  measured  self  concept 
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incongruency  or  discrepancy.  Discrepancies  can  be  measured 
between  ratings  of  "myself  and  "other  adult  education  students", 
"myself  and  "my  adult  educatin’^  lecturer",  and  "myself  and 
"myself  as  I would  like  to  be".  This  theory  adds  to  the  issue  of 
integration  by  addressing  psychological  or  self  concept  congruence 
and  integration.  Together  the  Tinto  and  Boshier  models  suggest 
that  students  who  demonstrate  higher  academic,  social,  and 
psychological  integration  (congruence)  will  more  likely  persist  in 
their  studies. 

Therefore,  a number  of  school  and  psychological  variables  have 
been  identified  as  being  associated  with  dropout.  There  exists, 
however,  another  broad  range  of  socioeconomic  variables  which 
have  been  cited  in  numerous  situation  specific  studies  as 
legitimate  reasons  for  dropout  (Garrison,  1983,  1985).  As  such,  a 
comprehensive  factor  structure  or  typology  of  dropout  variables 
must  consider  and  classify  the  range  of  variables  discussed  in 
prominent  theories  as  well  as  those  studies  in  a variety  of 
empirical  investigations.  In  addition,  the  external  validity  or 
generalizability  of  a typology  must  also  be  addressed.  This 
dropout  typology  research  moves  from  a population  of  high  school 
completion  students,  used  in  the  first  study  to  a population  of 
first  year  college  students. 

In  the  first  study,  it  was  suggested  that  the  dropout  typology 
might  well  be  a higher  order  factor  structure  since  it  was  derived 
theoretically.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  it  would  seem  reasonable 
to  suspect  that  additional  lower  order  factors  may  result.  That  is, 
each  of  the  higher  order  factors  may  have  two  or  more  factors 
which  could  be  interpreted  as  falling  within  and  consistent  with 
the  higher  order  factor.  In  addition,  since  there  were  a number 
of  trivial  factors  and  considerable  variance  remaining  in  the  first 
study,  one  might  hypothesize  additional  factors.  A similar 
situation  has  occurred  with  Houle’s  (1961)  three  factor 
participation  typolo^  based  upon  motivational  orientation  factors. 
Subsequent  extensive  empirical  research  appears  to  reveal 
structures  that  resemble  the  original  typology  but  with  one  of  the 
factors  being  multifaceted  (Boshier  and  Collins,  1985).  As  a 
result,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  factors 
proposed  and  confirmed  in  the  first  dropout  typology  will  be  found 
to  be  multifaceted. 

The  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  delineate  and  describe  the  factor 
structure  of  variables  associated  with  dropout  in  adult  education. 
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It  builds  upon  and  enheinces  the  previous  research  of  Garrison 
(1988)  through  the  inclusion  of  additional  variables  and  by 
studying  a different  population  of  learners.  The  primary  question 
is  whether  the  factor  structure  derived  in  this  study  is  isomorphic 
with  the  structure  obtained  in  the  first  study.  Secondarily,  are 
there  other  factors  which  are  separable  and  identifiable  with  each 
of  the  previously  derived  factors  of  the  typology? 

Instrumentation 

Instruments  were  identified  based  upon  previous  research  in  this 
area  (Garrison,  1988)  as  well  as  academic,  social  and 
psychological  integration  variables  associated  with  Tinto’s  dropout 
model  and  Boshier’s  congruence  model.  The  instruments  used 
were:  the  Social  Readjustment  Rating  Scale  (SRRS)  (Holmes  and 
Rahe,  1967),  a subjective  rating  scale  of  perceived  financial 
concern;  a subjective  rating  of  goal  certainty  and  course  relevancy, 
the  Differential  Aptitude  Tests:  Verbal  (DAT)  (Bennett  et  al., 

1972);  the  Personality  and  Educational  Environment  Scales 
(PEES)  (Boshier,  1971);  the  Adjective  Check  List  (ACL)  (Gough 
and  Heilbrun,  1980);  and  the  Organizational  Climate  Index:  Short 
Form  (OCI)  (Richman  and  Stern,  1975). 

With  the  exception  of  the  instruments  to  be  addressed  next,  a 
discussion  of  the  instrument  reliability  and  validity  can  be  found 
in  Garrison  (1988).  With  regard  to  the  PEES,  Boshier  (1971) 
states  that  the  factorial  procedure  and  reliability  data  indicate 
"reliable  and  factorially  representative  and  meaningful  scales"  (p 
5).  The  OCI  factor  reliabilities  range  from  .63  to  .81  and  validity 
was  established  through  "consequent  validation"  procedures 
(Stern,  1970).  Reliability  estimates  (Hoyt’s)  were,  respectively,  .93 
and  .92  for  the  goal  clarity  and  course  relevancy  scales.  For  a 
discussion  of  the  validity  of  these  two  instruments  see  Garrison 
(1985). 

Selection  of  the  scales  and  subscales  of  the  previously  stated 
instruments  was  based  upon  previous  research  (Garrison,  1985, 
1987,  1988)  as  well  as  their  reflection  of  academic,  social  and 
psychological  integration  variables.  Academic  and  social 
integration  was  measured  by  goal  clarity,  course  relevancy,  and 
the  OCI.  Psychological  integration  was  measured  by  the  PEES. 
The  PEES  selfTlecturer  congruency  scale  was  not  included  in  the 
study  because  students  received  instruction  from  multiple 
teachers.  The  following  23  variables  were  included  in  the  study: 
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1.  SRRS:  a measure  of  recently  experienced  life  changes 

that  result  in  stress. 

2.  Financial  Concern:  an  instrument  that  assesses  the 

perceived  degree  of  financial  stress. 

3.  Goal  Clarity:  a measure  of  how  clear  students  are 

about  their  career  aspirations. 

4.  Course  Relevancy:  a measure  of  how  relevant  a course 

is  to  an  individual’s  occupational  goal. 

5.  DAT:  the  DAT  Verbal  Reasoning  Subtest  that  purports 
to  measure  how  well  an  individual  can  understand, 
think  and  reason  verbally,  as  well  as  being  a good 
predictor  of  educational  performance. 

6.  SelfiOther  Congruency:  the  PEES  variable  that 

measures  the  perceived  congruence  of  the  student  with 
other  students. 

7.  SelfTIdeal  Congruency:  the  PEES  variable  that  measures 
the  congruency  between  how  the  student  is  and  s/he 
would  like  to  be;  considered  to  a global  measure  of  self 
esteem. 

8.  Achievement  Need:  a subscale  of  the  ACL  that  assesses 
the  need  to  strive  and  live  up  to  socially  recognized 
performance. 

9.  Endurance:  an  ACL  subscale  that  measures  persistence 
in  a task  undertaken. 

11.  Intraception:  an  ACL  subscale  that  measures  attempts 
to  understand  one’s  own  behaviour  or  that  of  others. 

11.  Change:  an  ACL  subscale  that  measures  seeking  of 

novelty  of  experience  and  avoidance  of  routine. 

12.  Self  Control:  an  ACL  subscale  on  which  high  scorers 

can  be  typified  as  being  responsible  and  diligent  while 
low  scorers  are  self-centred  and  expressive. 


13.  Abasement:  an  ACL  subscale  that  measures  feelings  of 

inferiority. 


14.  Deference;  an  ACL  subscale  that  measures  the 
tendency  to  seek  and  maintain  subordinate  roles  in 
relationships  with  others. 

15.  Self  Confidence;  an  ACL  subscale  on  which  high  scorers 
are  determined  and  enterprising  while  low  scorers  are 
shy  and  inhibited. 

16.  Ideal  Self;  an  ACL  subscale  on  which  high  scorers  are 
characterized  by  interpersonal  effectiveness  while  low 
scorers  feel  defeated  by  life. 

17.  Creative  Personality;  an  ACL  subscale  on  which  high 
scorers  are  characterized  as  exhibiting  a wide  variety  of 
interests,  have  a high  degree  of  intellectual  capacity, 
and  think  in  unconventional  ways  while  low  scorers 
favour  conservative  values  and  are  uncomfortable  with 
uncertainty. 

18.  Achievement  Standard;  the  .OCI  factor  that  reflects 
standards  of  personal  achievement. 

19.  Intellectual  Climate;  the  OCI  factor  score  that  assesses 
the  degree  to  which  the  school  environment  is  conducive 
to  scholarly  interests. 

20.  Practicalness;  the  OCI  factor  score  that  assesses  the 
degree  programs  are  likely  to  be  well-structured  and 
their  objectives  clear. 

21.  Supportiveness;  the  OCI  factor  score  assesses  the 
respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  individual  and  the 
provision  of  a supportive  environment. 

22.  Orderliness;  the  OCI  factor  score  that  reflects 
organizational  structure  and  procedural  orderliness. 

23.  Impulse  Control;  the  OCI  factor  score  that  reflects  the 
degree  of  organizational  constraint  and  restrictiveness  on 
personal  expression. 

Sample  and  Administration 

The  sample  comprised  182  first  year  college  students  studying 
English.  The  courses  were  "Principles  of  Expository  Writing"  and 
the  "Novel  and  Short  Story"  offered  at  a large  community  college. 
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Courses  were  offered  in  the  fall  term  for  a period  of  four  months. 
A total  of  10  classes  were  selected  based  primarily  upon  when 
they  were  scheduled  (for  convenience  of  administration)  and 
secondarily  the  cooperation  of  the  instructors.  Four  classes  from 
a total  of  40  offering  "Principles"  were  selected  and  six  classes 
from  a total  of  17  offering  the  "Novel"  were  selected. 

Administration  of  the  instruments  took  place  during  the  second 
and  fourth  week  of  classes.  The  DAT,  ACL,  SRRS,  course 
relevancy,  goal  clarity  and  financial  concern  were  administered 
during  the  first  testing  period  (i.e.,  second  week)  and  took 
approximately  one  hour.  The  PEES  and  OCI  were  administered 
during  the  second  testing  period  (i.e.,  fourth  week)  and  took 
approximately  one  hour.  These  latter  two  instruments  were 
delayed  to  give  the  students  time  to  get  an  impression  of  the 
institutions  and  fellow  students. 

Analysis 

Factor  analysis  was  used  to  determine  an  underlying  structure  for 
the  selected  variables.  Further,  a common  factor  model  was 
employed  to  obtain  a factor  pattern  since  this  was  an  exploratory 
investigation.  The  analysis  used  the  Statistical  Package  for  the 
Social  Sciences  (Nie,  Hull,  Jenkins,  Steinbrenner,  and  Bent,  1975) 
factor  analysis  programme.  The  particular  method  used  was 
Rao’s  Canonical  Factoring.  Orthogonal  and  oblique  rotations  were 
employed  to  find  the  best  solution  (i.e.,  simple  structure)  or 
description  of  the  data  set.  Means  and  standard  deviations  of  all 
the  variables  are  found  in  Table  1. 

Eigen  values  (proportion  of  variance  accounted  for  by  the  factors) 
were  generated  using  a principal  component  factor  analysis. 
Using  the  Kaiser-Guttman  criterion  of  eigen  values  greater  or 
equal  to  one  indicated  that  the  number  of  factors  to  be  retained 
was  seven.  However,  a common  factor  solution  retaining  seven 
factors  using  both  Varimax  (orthogonal)  and  oblimin  (oblique) 
transformations  did  not  produce  an  interpretable  solution. 

The  underlying  structure  was  further  explored  using  five  and  six 
factor  solutions  with  orthogonal  and  oblique  transformations 
(rotations).  The  results  of  the  oblique  transformations  with  three 
degrees  of  obliquity  revealed  that  simple  structure  improved  as 
orthogonality  was  approached.  After  considering  interpretability 
it  was  decided  that  the  six  factor  orthogonal  solution  should  be 
retained.  The  salient  factor  loadings  after  rotation  are  shown  in 
Table  2. 
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Table  1 


Sample  Data  Means  and  Standard  Deviations 
(N=182) 


TestA''ariable 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

SSRS 

159.9 

99.5 

Financial  Concern 

19.7 

6.1 

Goal  Certainty 

17.3 

4.8 

Course  Relevancy 

28.3 

4.9 

DAT 

33.5 

10.0 

Self70ther  Congruency  (PEES) 

21.9 

13.2 

SelfTIdeal  Congruency  (PEES) 

21.7 

12.4 

Achievement  Need 

45.7 

7.9 

Endurance 

44.4 

7.5 

Intraception 

45.4 

8.7 

Change 

52.0 

8.3 

Self  Control 

46.0 

10.0 

Abasement 

48.8 

8.2 

Deference 

46.8 

9.1 

Self  Confidence 

48.9 

8.8 

Ideal  Self 

45.9 

8.1 

Creative  Personality 

47.7 

9.0 

Achievement  Standards  (OCI) 

6.3 

1.9 

Intellectual  Climate  (OCI) 

5.4 

2.2 

Practicalness  (OCI) 

5.3 

2.2 

Supportiveness  (OCI) 

6.4 

1.8 

Orderliness  (OCI) 

5.5 

2.2 

Impulse  Control 

4.5 

1.5 

Interpretation  of  the  factor  solution  is  done  within  the  context  of 
the  previous  hypothesized  typology  of  factors  associated  with  adult 
learner  dropout.  This  typology  consists  of  five  factors:  internal 
motivation,  external  motivation,  capability,  internal  constraint, 
and  external  constraint. 

The  two  highest  salient  loadings  on  Factor  One  were  endurance 
and  achievement  need  which  corresponded  to  the  high  loadings  of 
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internal  motivation  in  the  original  study.  This  factor  was 
therefore  identified  as  "internal  motivation".  Similarly,  the 
loadings  of  deference  and  self  control  in  this  analysis 
corresponded  to  the  same  loadings  on  the  external  motivation 
factor  in  the  original  study.  As  such,  Factor  Two  was  labelled 
"external  motivation".  The  remaining  factors  were  not  so  clearly 
identifiable  with  the  original  variables  and,  therefore,  largely  are 
discussed  independently  of  factor  loadings  in  the  original  study. 

The  salient  loadings  on  Factor  Three  were  all  OCI  subscales. 
Since  these  variables  represented  external  context  variables  with 
which  the  individual  would  have  to  cope  to  be  successful,  this 
factor  was  identified  as  "external  constraint."  External  constraint 
represents  those  variables  which  have  the  potential  of  interfering 
with  the  pursuit  of  desired  goals. 

The  dominant  variable  on  Factor  Four  was  the  need  for  change. 
In  the  first  study  this  variable  loaded  on  the  external  motivation 
factor  which  seemed  to  suggest  interpreting  it  as  external 
motivation.  The  need  for  change  is  clearly  an  attitude  concerning 
external  expectancies  and  within  the  original  theoretical  construct 
it  must  be  seen  as  an  "external  motivation".  Since  Factor  Two 
was  also  labelled  external  motivation  this  category  is  therefore  a 
higher  order  factor  with  two  or  more  subfactors.  This  is  not 
unexpected  since  humans  are  complex  beings  with  multiple  and 
sometimes  conflicting  attitudinal  dispositions  toward  the  external 
world.  Factor  Two  represents  an  attitude  of  compliance  with 
outside  demands  while  Factor  Four  represents  a more  proactive 
stance  toward  the  external  world.  They  are  clearly  separate 
attitudes  or  motivations  and  may  be  differentially  associated  with 
dropout  behaviour. 

The  salient  loadings  of  Factor  Five  are  creative  personality  and 
ideal  self.  Both  are  associated  with  a wide  range  of  interests. 
The  highest  loading  variable— creative  personality — is  associated 
with  "a  high  degree  of  intellectual  capacity"  and  creativity.  The 
dilemma  is  whether  to  interpret  this  factor  as  an  attitude 
(external  motivation)  or  as  an  ability.  The  decision  was  to 

interpret  this  factor  as  a unique  ability  because  creative 
personality  more  strongly  reflects  an  intellectual  ability  associated 
with  creativity.  The  key  to  this  decision  is  that  creative 
personality  loads  the  highest  and  the  dominant  descriptions  of 
this  variable  center  around  ability  (Gough  and  Heilbrun,  1980). 
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Table  2 


Salient  Factor  Loadings  After  Orthogonal  Rotation 


FI  F2  F3  F4  F5  F6 


capability,  did  not  have  a salient  loading  on  any  of  the  six 
factors.  The  statistical  reason  is  likely  that  there  was  not  a 
second  variable  with  sufficient  common  variance  to  identify  it  as 
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anything  other  than  a trivial  factor.  However,  this  was  a 
problem  of  instrument  selection  and  not  necessarily  a reflection  of 
its  nonexistence  within  the  typology.  Since  DAT  did  not  load  on 
Factor  Five  the  implication  is  that  capability  is  likely  to  be 
multifaceted.  Again,  this  is  not  surprising  given  the  variety  of 
intelligence  tests  that  appear  to  test  unique  abilities.  Greater 
identifiability  and  separability  of  this  originally  hypothesized 
factor  (as  with  all  other  factors)  will  require  additional  unique 
representative  ability  measures. 

Factor  Six’s  salient  loadings  were  the  two  PEES  variables.  The 
highest  loading  was  the  self/ideal  congruency  variable.  In  the 
first  study  the  self  concept  variable  loadings  were  interpreted  as 
internal  constraint.  It  was  argued  that  internal  constraints  are 
dispositions  which  may  impede  or  interfere  with  success  but  in 
itself  cannot  ensure  success.  Self  concept  was  cited  as  the  best 
example  of  an  internal  constraint.  Since  self/ideal  scores  are 
associated  with  measures  of  global  self-esteem  it  seemed 
consistent  to  label  Factor  Six  as  "internal  constraint". 

The  variance  accounted  for  by  the  six  factors  was  62.5  percent  of 
the  total  variance.  Since  the  sample  size  was  sufficient  to 
delineate  the  factors,  it  would  appear  that  we  are  measuring  a 
few  factors  well  and  a larger  number  of  other  factors  less  well. 
This  fact  and  the  findings  reported  here  support  the  view  that  the 
originally  hypothesized  five  factor  typology  is  a higher  order  factor 
structure  where  each  category  may  be  multifaceted.  Delineation 
of  more  factors  would,  of  course,  increase  the  variance  accounted 
for  and  reflect  a more  comprehensive  typology.  This  will, 
however,  demand  inclusion  of  other  unique  variables  and  a larger 
sample  size. 

Conclusion 

This  study  has  attempted  to  address  both  the  internal  and 
external  validity  of  the  di'opout  t5rpology  first  hypothesized  by 
Garrison  (1988).  The  conclusion  is  that  the  higher  order  factor 
structure  of  variables  associated  with  dropout  was  confirmed, 
although  it  is  suggested  that  each  of  the  higher  order  factors  is 
likely  to  multifaceted.  This  was  evidenced  by  two  factors  being 
clearly  identified  as  external  motivation.  In  addition,  it  seems 
more  than  reasonable  to  suggest,  given  the  literature  on 
intelligence,  that  there  should  be  multiple  capability  factors,  and 
finally,  with  all  of  the  socioeconomic  constraints  cited  as  reasons 
for  dropout  (Garrison,  1983),  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
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other  external  constraint  factors  will  be  delineated  in  future 
research. 


The  validity  of  the  dropout  typology  has  been  further  supported 
by  this  study  and  should  be  of  value  to  researchers  in  identifying 
and  selecting  dropout  variables  for  study.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  human  behaviour  is  inherently  complex  and  to  study  dropout 
in  a rational  and  systematic  manner  demands  a parsimonious 
ordering  of  the  many  variables  associated  with  the  phenomena 
and  a framework  in  which  to  interpret  research  results.  Such  a 
typology  might  very  well  provide  a framework  around  which  a 
model  of  dropout  could  develop.  Future  studies  may  suggest  a 
theory  of  dropout  where  factors  differentially  are  associated  with 
dropout  in  p^icular  settings.  For  example,  there  is  some  basis 
upon  which  to  speculate  that  reasons  for  dropout  in  ABE  might 
more  strongly  be  associated  with  socioeconomic  constraints, 
whereas  dropout  in  post-secondary  education  might  more  strongly 
be  associated  with  internal  motivational  and  capability  variables. 
In  any  case,  this  typology  provides  the  framework  in  which  such 
hypotheses  could  be  studied. 

There  is  one  important  aspect  of  the  dropout  typology  in  need  of 
clarification.  While  the  deterrents  to  participation  factor  structure 
(Darkenwald  and  Valentine,  1985)  has  contributed  to  the  general 
develop.ment  of  participation  theory  there  is  little  apparent 
overlap  wnth  the  Education  Participation  Scale  factor  structure 
(Boshier  and  Gcllius,  1983)  that  evolved  from  Houle’s  tripartite 
typology  of  motivational  orientations  to  participation  in  adult 
education.  To  a large  extent  they  represent  the  disjoint  negative 
and  positive  factors  surrounding  the  nonparticipation  and 
participation  issue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dropout  typology 
reported  here  is  bipolar  in  the  sense  that  it  represents  reasons, 
and  can  accommodate  explanations,  for  persistence  as  well  as 
dropout. 

Clearly  the  benefits  of  this  research  primarily  will  accrue  to 
researchers.  Considerable  additional  efforts  will  need  to  be  made 
to  confirm  the  results  of  this  study.  However,  such  efforts  might 
well  order  and  clarify  the  multiplicity  of  vguialsles  associated  with 
dropout  for  the  benefit  of  the  practitioner.  The  immediate  benefit 
of  this  research  for  the  practitioner  might  be  to  increase  the 
awareness  of  the  adult  educator  to  the  factors  that  should  be 
considered  when  attempting  to  reduce  a dropout  problem. 
However,  in  the  longer  term,  situation  models  will  need  to  be 
developed  to  gather  more  specific  and  useful  information  toward 
reducing  dropout.  (For  a discussion  of  how  prediction  models  may 
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be  developed,  see  Garrison,  1988.)  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
the  findings  of  this  study  are  of  an  abstract  nature  and  are  not 
intended  to  have  direct  application  to  practice.  Only  through 
situation  specific  studies  will  we  develop  useful  prediction  models 
to  alert  practitioners  as  to  those  students  who  have  the  potential 
of  dropping  out.  The  results  of  those  studies  may  assist  in 
targeting  additional  support  services  to  those  individuals.  The 
purpose  of  this  present  study,  however,  was  to  validate  a general 
framework  that  could  be  used  in  the  future  to  develop  situation 
specific  prediction  models  to  guide  adult  education  practitioners 
and  benefit  adult  learners  who  might  otherwise  discontinue  their 
studies. 
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Resume 

Dans  cet  article  I’auteur  d’une  part,  examine  dans  quelle  mesure 
les  pratiques  d’alphabytisation  favorisent  Tacquisition  de  la 
langue-cible  et  les  babilet^s  relatives  au  marcbd  du  travail  et 
d autre  part,  sugg^re  des  pistes  de  reflexion  et  d’intervention  en 
vue  de  faciliter  le  processus  d’insertion  d’adultes  migrants  k la 
society  d’accueil. 

Abstract 


• In  tbis  article  cbe  author,  on  tbe  one  band,  examines  to  wbat 
extent  practices  in  alphabetization  facilitate  the  learning  of  the 
target  language  and  the  abilities  related  to  the  labor  market,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  suggests  tracks  of  reflection  and  intervention 
in  view  of  facilitating  the  integration  process  of  migrating  adults 
to  the  recipient  society. 


Introduction 

Durant  de  nombreuses  annyes,  il  apparaissait  peu  probable,  dans 
les  sociytes  industrialisyes  oil  la  scolarity  est  obligatoire,  qu’un 
segment  de  la  population  adulte  soit  analphabete,  c’est-a-dire  se 
trouve  dans  'Tincapacity  de  lire  et  d’ycrire,  en  le  comprenant,  un 
exposy  bref  et  simple  de  faits  en  rapport  avec  sa  vie  quotidienne" 
(Unesco,  1978). 

Cependant,  la  ryality  est  autre.  A ce  sujet,  des  recherches 
entrejjrises  par  I’Unesco  indiquent  qu’il  existe  un  noyau 
representant  de  15  a 25%  des  adultes  dont  le  niveau  de 
scolarisation  est  nettement  infyrieur  aux  besoins  de  leur  society. 
Au  Canada,  en  utilisant  comme  critere  la  compytence 
fonctionnelle  ryelle,  c’est-h-dire  Tapplication  concrfete  d’un 
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ensemble  d’habiletes  et  de  connaissances  generales  (impliquant  le 
code  4crit)  requises  pour  assumer  des  responsabilites  d’adultes,  Ic 
Southam  News  ^valuait  a cinq  millions  le  nombre  d’adultes 
canadiens  analphabetes  fonctionnels  en  1987,  soit  2i9c  de  la 
population  adulte  totale  durant  cette  annee-la. 

II  est  \Tai  que  la  notion  meme  d’analphabdtisme  est  a la  ibis 
floue  et  complexe.  Pour  plusieurs,  I’analphabetisme  serait  le 
symptome  et  non  la  cause  d’un  ensemble  de  conditions  socio- 
bconomiques  dbsavantageuses  vbcues  par  un  segment  de  la 
population  adulte.  Dans  cette  optique,  I’anaphabbtisme  serait 
plus  que  le  degrb  zdro  de  la  connaissance  de  la  langue  bcrite^  en 
usage  dans  une  socibtb  donn^e.  Cette  notion  doit  etre 
apprbhendbe  en  regard  du  contexte  social  et  culturel  dans  lequel 
se  trouvent  les  individus.  L’analphabbtisme  apparait  comme  le 
seuil  critique  entre  la  marginalisation  et  I’insertion  d’un  individu 
dans  une  collectivity  ou  dans  une  socibte  oil  il  y a suprbmatie  de 
rbcrit, 

Inunigration  et  analphabetisme 

A I’intyrieur  de  la  probldmatique  gbnbrale  de  I’analphabbtisme 
dans  les  socidt^s  industrialisdes,  apparait  une  thdmatique 
spdcifique,  celle  du  migrant  analphabbte  qui,  ^ la  diffdrence  de 
I’analphabbte  local,  vit  un  processus  d’intdgi-ation  a une  socidte  lui 
etant  totalement  dtrangbre  et  dont  il  doit  ddcoder  et  apprendre  les 
rdfdrents  culturels.  Tout  en  reconnaissant  que  I’analphabete  local 
ne  participe  pas  pleinement  a la  vie  sociale  et  culturelle  de  la 
socidtd,  il  en  connait  tout  au  moins  les  regies  et  les  codes  de 
fonctionnement. 

Ce  debut  de  processus  d’intdgration  cree  un  ensemble  de 
changements  psychosociaux  et  de  transformations  chez  le  migrant, 
qui  I’amenera  k ddlaisser  et  parfois  a modifier  certaines  de  ses 
valeurs  propres.  Aucun  migrant  n’dchappe  a cette  situation  et  ce, 
quelle  que  soit  sa  motivation  initiale  a immigrer,  quel  que  soit  le 
type  de  socidte  dont  il  est  issu,  ou  quelle  que  soit  la  rdalisation 
ou  la  non-realisation  de  ses  attentes  par  rapport  a la  socidte 
d’arrivde. 

La  society  d’accueil  est  elle-raeme  confrontde  a la  question  des 
modes  d’insertion  des  migrants.  Peut-elle  les  intdgrer  et  comment 
les  intdgrer?  L’une  des  rdponses  a ces  questions  se  trouve,  entre 
autres,  dans  le  role  que  joue  le  systeme  dducatif  de  la  sociytd 
d’accueil  a I’bgard  des  immigrants. 
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Conscient  de  cette  rdalite,  le  Quebec  a enonce  des  1978  une 
politique  de  d^veloppement  culturel  et  a mis  sur  pied  un 
ensemble  de  programmes  educatifs  ayant  comme  objectif 
1 insertion  des  migrants.  La  mise  en  place  de  ces  services  se 
justifie  tout  particulibrement  du  fait  que  la  periode  initiale  de 

I adaptation  conditionne  en  grande  partie  leur  mode  ultdrieur  de 
participation  a la  vie  quebecoise.  Du  point  de  vue  de  la  societe 
d’arrivee,  Tintegration  des  migrants  adulte.s  semblait  aller  de  soi. 

II  sufflsait  pour  cela  qu’ils  respectent  les  "us  et  coutumes"  du 
pays,  qu’ds  apprennent  la  langue  de  la  maqorite  et  la  societe  les 
integrerait.  D’autant  plus  qu’au  niveau  de  ses  structures 
daccueil,  un  ensemble  de  programmes  d’alphabetisation  leur  etait 
offert,  tant  dans  les  C.O.F.I.  que  dans  les  commissions  scolaires  et 
les  organismes  communautaires. 

Tout  en  etant  conscient  que  la  connaissance  et  la  maitrise  de  la 
langue-cible  n’est  pas  le  seul  indicateur  de  Tintdgration  - qu’il 
suffise  de  penser  a I’emploi  ou  a la  participation  dans  les  spheres 
socioculturelles  ou  politiques  de  la  societe  d’arrivee  - il  n’en  reste 
pas  moins  que  pour  le  migrant  analphabete  en  particulier, 
I’acquisition  du  code  linguistique  et  I’acquisition  d’habiletes 
relatives  au  marche  du  travail  conditionnent  en  grande  partie  le 
developpement  ulterieur  de  son  insertion. 

Au  Quebec,  depuis  une  dizaine  d’annees,  plusieurs  dtudes  ont  ete 
realisees  en  ce  qui  conceme  I’alphabetisation  du  migrant. 
Rappelons,  entre  autres,  I’etude  de  D’Anglejan  et  al  en  1978  qui 
abordait  cette  question  dans  le  C.O.F.I.,  celle  d’Ollivitr  en  1980 
qui  avait  trait  aux  organismes  communautaires  haltiens 
d’alphabetisation  ou  encore  celle  de  Painchaud  et  al  en  1984  qui 
s’interessait  plutot  aux  commissions  scolaires. 

Pour  notre  part,  nous^  avons  realise  en  1989  une  dtude 
exploratoire  relative  a I’alphabdtisation  de  migrants  analphabbtes 
en  processus  d’integration.  La  question  de  I’integration  dtait 
abordee  a partir  de  trois  indicateurs,  soit:  I’acquisition  du  code 

linguistique,  les  habiletes  relatives  au  marche  du  travail  et 
1 acquisition  de  codes  culturels  de  la  society  ((udbdcoise.  Cette 
etude  s’interessait  aux  trois  types  d’organismes  de  formation  que 
sont  le  C.O.F.I.,  la  commission  scolaire  et  I’organisme  d’dducation 
populaire.  Dans  cet  article,  nous  presentons  les  donndes 
syntheses  se  rapportant  a I’acquisition  du  code  linguistique  et  aux 
habiletes  relatives  au  marche  du  travail,  les  principales  rciisons 
evoquees  par  les  repondants  qui  expliquent  la  situation  ainsi  que 
quelques  pistes  de  reflexions  pour  les  forraateurs  et  les 
organismes  oeuvrant  aupres  de  cette  clientele  d’apprenants. 
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Alphabetisation  et  acquisition  du  code  linguistique 

Par  code  linguistique  nous  entendons  les  diverses  dimensions  de 
I’apprentissage  d’une  langue,  c’est-k-dire  I’apprentissage  de  la 
lecture,  de  I’ecriture  et  de  la  communication  h la  fois  sous  Tangle 
de  Texpression  orale  et  de  la  comprehension. 

Pour  cet  indicateur,  nous  nous  sommes  intdresse  k trois  dldments: 
1)  tout  d’abord  connaitre  revaluation  des  rdpondants  quant  k 
I’influence  du  programme  d’alphabdtisation  sur  leur  connaissance 
du  frangais.  2)  Cette  evaluation  s’avdrait  etre  un  moyen  de 
savoir  ce  que  les  rdpondants  entendaient  par  la  connaissance  du 
frangais.  Est-ce  savoir  lire  et  dcrire  le  frangais,  savoir 
communiquer?  Est-ce  toutes  ces  habiletds  ou  autre  chose?  3) 
Enfin,  nous  sommes  intdresse  a connaitre  dans  quel  contexte  et  a 
quelles  occasions  plus  particulidrement  ils  pratiquent  le  frangais. 

Le  table  au  ci-dessous  nous  informe  quant  h Tauto-dvaluation  des 
repondants  sur  cet  indicateur. 

Acouisition  du  code  linsfuistiaue  k la 
Hiiitfi  d'un  programme  d’alDhabetisation 


Rdponses 

Questions  Cui  Peu  Non  Total 


Connaissance  du  frangais 

23 

46 

3 

72 

k la  suite  d’un  programme 
d’alphabetisation 

31,9% 

63,9% 

4,2% 

100% 

Capacite  k lire  le  frangais 

5 

60 

7 

72 

k la  suite  d’un  programme 
d’alphabdtisation 

6,9% 

83,3% 

9,7% 

100% 

Capacity  k ^crire  le  frangais 

5 

55 

12 

72 

k la  suite  d’un  programme 
d’alphabdtisation 

6,9% 

76,4% 

16,7% 

100% 

Capacite  d parler  le  frangais 

7 

ei 

4 

72 

k la  suite  d’un  programme 
d’alphabetisation 

9,7% 

84,7% 

5,6% 

100% 

Capacite  h comprendre  le  fran- 

11 

55 

6 

72 

gais  e la  suite  d’un  programme 
d’alphabetisation 

15,3% 

76,4% 

8,3% 

100% 
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Dans  leur  grande  majority,  les  r^pondants  affirment  connaltre  pen 
le.  francais.  ^ la  fin  de  leur  programme.  Selon  eux,  les  principales 
raisons  pour  expliquer  oette  situation  sont  de  deux  ordres: 

• Des  raisons  relives  h la  langue:  II  s’agit  tout  d’abord  de 
l6ur  connaissance  limit^e  du  code  lineuistique.  Ils  estiment 
avoir  du  mal  ^ 6crire  en  fran^ais,  connaltre  peu  de  vocabulaire, 
ce  qui  les  empicbe  de  s’exprimer  et  de  comprendre 
correctement.  Egalement  ils  dprouvent  de  la  difficultd  h lire  et 
k comprendre  des  productions  dcrites.  II  y a dgalement  des 
raisons  relides  k la  nature  mdme  de  la  lanerue  francaise.  Ils 
considbrent  le  frangais  comme  ime  langue  complexe,  difficile  k 
apprendre  et  trbs  diffdrente  de  leur  langue  matemelle. 

• Des  raisons  davantage  relides  d des  facteurs 

psychologiques:  k Tindividu.  Les  rdpondants  se  disent  trop 

agds  pour  apprendre  une  nouvelle  langue.  Ils  ont  des  pertes 
de  mdmoire,  de  la  difficultd  k se  concentrer  et  n’osent  pas 
s’exprimer  en  frangais.  De  plus,  en  dehors  des  cours 
d’alphabdtisation,  ils  pratiquent  peu  ou  pas  le  fran^ais. 
Finalement  ils  sont  conscients  de  leiu'  insuffisance  et  de  leurs 
faibles  capacitds  en  fran^ais  a la  suite  de  leur  programme 
d’alphabdtisation. 

Nous  tombons  sur  une  difficultd  de  taille.  En  effet,  comment 
expliquer  qu’h  la  fin  de  leur  programme  d’alphabdtisation,  les 
rdpondants  aient  une  aussi  faible  connaissance  de  la  langue? 

II  y a lieu  de  considdrer  au  moins  deux  dimensions  pour 
interprdter  ces  rdsultats: 

• la  dimension  linguistique,  c’est-h-dire  I’individu  en 
situation  d’apprentissage  d’une  langue  seconde 

• et  la  dimension  de  la  pratique  de  la  langue,  c’est-d-dire 
les  occasions  courantes  d’utilisation  de  la  langue-cible. 

La  dimension  linguistique 

II  semble  que  Ton  doive  tenir  compte  de  I'orientation  et  des 
contenus  des  programmes  d’alphabdtisation.  Rappelons  que 
I’accent  est  surtout  mis  sur  I’expression  orale  et  la 
communication,  et  moins  sur  les  autres  aspects  du  code 
linguistique. 
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Ce  choix  semble  correspondre  k une  preoccupation  de  la  part  des 
organismes  de  formation  qui  est  de  permettre  e lapprenant 
d’acquerir  des  capacites  communicatives  considerees  comme 
necessaires  k un  comportement  fonctionnel  dans  la  societe 
quebecoise  {Nadeau,  1987).  D’autant  plus,  comme  le  souhgnent 
differents  auteurs  qui  travaillent  sur  les  questions  d acquisition 
d’une  langue  seconde,  que  presque  tous  les  programmes 
d’enseignement  sont  centres  sur  le  d4veloppement  de  la 
communication  et  que  celle-ci  occupe  de  plus  en  plus  de  place 
dans  la  didactique  des  langues  secondes  (DAnglejan  et  al,  l»7o. 
Krashen  et  Terrel,  1983;  Winitz,  1981;  Moirand,  1982). 

II  n’y  a done  rien  d’etonnant  h ce  que  I’enseignement  de 
lecture,  de  I’^criture,  des  rbgles  de  grammaire  de  la  langue-cible 
soit  planifi6  en  prolongement  de  celui  de  I’expression  orale.  bn 
d’autres  termes  et  compte  tenu  des  besoins  des  repondants, 
I’app’-entissage  de  i’expression  orale  et  de  la  communication 
ser^rait  de  tremplin  ou  de  porte  d’entr^e  k I’apprentissage  du 
frangais.  Cela  semble  d’autant  plus  logique  que  ladulte  passerait 
de  40  d 50%  de  son  temps  de  communication  ^ 4couter,  et  de  20 
k 30%  k parler  (Gilman  et  Moody,  1984).  Ajoutons  a cela  que  les 
repondants  ne  s’alphabdtisent  pas  en  vue  de  retourner  a lecole, 
mais  pour  etre  en  mesure  de  fonctionner  et  de  smtegrer  a la 
societe  d’accueil.  II  semble  done  coherent  que  les  programmes  et 
les  organismes  de  formation  repondent  avant  tout  a ce  type  de 
besoins. 


Mais  si  telle  est  la  situation,  on  aurait  pu  s’attendre  a ce  que  ce 
j-  it  I’Arnl  et  en  communication. 


groupe  de  si^ets  "performent" 
Pourtant  la  situation  est  autre, 
et  al  (1978),  on  soit  amene 
communication. 


k.  I’orai  et  en  communication. 
A moins  que  comme  D’Anglejan 
k.  questionner  cette  notion  de 


Ce  que  Ton  entend  par  communication  ne  correspond  que 
trfes  rarement  k ce  qui  pourrait  passer  pour  une  defimtion 
acceptable  du  terme  en  dehors  du  lieu  de  classe  ...  11  est 

rare  que  le  professeur  et  l’6tudiant  aient  des  choses 
vraiment  importantes  ou  int^ressantes  k se  dire;  quant  aux 
preoccupations  du  professeur  qui  concernent  plutot  la  forme 
qUe  le  contenu  des  enonces,  elles  ne  favonsent  guere  des 
echanges  spontanes  inities  par  I’apprenant.  (P-  ddl 

Comme  on  peut  le  constater,  il  peut  y avoir  raeprise  sur  cette 
notion  de  communication,  ce  qui  pourrait  expliquer  que  pour  a 
dimension  linguistique,  on  se  trouve  devant  une  impasse;  les 
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r^pondants  ne  peuvent  s’exprimer  correctement  en  frangais.  II 
semble  que  les  programmes  d’alphabetisation,  tels  que  connus 
pr^sentement,  ne  peuvent  permettre  I’acquisition  du  code 
linguistique.  II  serait  int4ressant  de  penser  des  contenus  de 
programme  qui  tiennent  compte  des  caractdristiques  propres  a 
cette  clientele  mais  egalement  en  fonction  d’une  finalite: 
permettre  1 apprentissage  de  la  langue  dans  toutes  ses 
dimensions. 

La  dimension  de  la  pratique  de  la  langue 

II  y a une  seconde  dimension  qui  pourrait  nous  aider  a mieux 
comprendre  pourquoi  ces  repondants  connaissent  peu  le  frangais. 
C’est  le  fait  que  I’apprentissage  de  la  langue  se  realise  en  vase 
clos. 

L usage  du  frangais  a la  maison  et  a I’ext^rieur  favorise 
I’apprentissage  de  la  langue  seconde  en  fovmnissant  a I’individu 
des  occasions  reelles  d’utiliser  la  langue  dans  des  situations  de 
communication.  Cette  idee  de  situations  de  communication  est 
egalement  d6velopp4e  par  Dittmar  (1978),  c’est  ce  qu’il  appelle  le 
bain  de  langue.  II  y aurait  au  moins  une  condition  a 
1 apprentissage  d une  langue  seconde,  que  celui-ci  se  realise  de 
fagon  naturelle  et  non  dirigee,  c’est-a-dire  que  I’immigrant 
apprenne  la  langue  a travers  des  contacts  frequents  avec  la 
population  locale.  Pour  ce  bain  de  langue,  le  milieu  de  travail 
repr^senterait  1 endroit  ou  la  plus  grande  partie  des  connaissances 
de  la  langue  ^trangere  est  acquise.  L’id4e  interessante 
fmalement,  serait  que  le  lieu-classe  devienne  le  lieu  d’int^gration 
d acquisitions  faites  essentiellement  a l’ext4rieur.  Plus  encore, 
que  le  milieu  naturel  soit  le  prolongement  de  la  classe. 

Dans  la  situation  qui  nous  intdresse,  il  y a comme  un  vacuum. 
Les  apprentissages  realises  en  classe,  axrx  dires  des  repondants, 
ne  semblent  pas  etre  r^investis  k I’exterieur  tout  comme  les 
apprentissages  "autonomes",  non  diriges  ne  semblent  pas  etre 
integres  en  classe.  II  y aurait  comme  une  rupture  en  ce  qui 
concerne  la  langue,  entre  les  lieux  de  formation  et  le  milieu 
environnant. 

L fllphabetisation  et  Facquisition  d’habOetes  relatives  au 
marche  du  travail 

L’obtention  d’un  emploi  est  consid^rde  par  le  migrant  comme  la 
premiere  condition  a son  insertion  et  cet  emploi  est  fonction  de  la 
maitrise  ou,  tout  au  moins,  de  la  connaissance  de  la  langue  de  la 
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soci^te  d’arrivee.  Le  migrant  acquiert-il  un  ensemble  d’habilet^s 
qui,  couplees  dans  le  meilleur  des  cas  a une  competence 
professionnelle  quelconque,  lui  permettent  d obtenir  un  emploi? 

Quelles  seraient  ces  habiletes  en  question?  Leduc  (1980)  en 
identifie  plusieurs  telles  que:  savoir  remplir  un  formulaire  de 

demande  d’emploi,  pouvoir  passer  des  entrevues,  obtenir  un 
emploi,  etc... 

II  est  clair  que  pour  des  migrants  analphabbtes,  I’acquisition  de 
ces  habilet4s  se  r4vble  extremement  importante  pour  leur 
insertion.  II  s’agissait  done  de  vdrifier  si  les  programmes 
d’alphab^tisation  permettent  I’acquisition  de  telles  habiletes. 

Le  tableau  ci-apres  nous  informe  quant  a I’acquisition  de  ces 
habiletes  par  des  migrants. 

Acquisition  d’habilet^s  relatives  au 
march6  du  travail,  h la  suite  d’un 
programme  d’alphab4tisatiQn 


Questions 

Oui 

R6 ponses 
Peu  Non 

Total 

Habilet4  a trouver  un  emploi 

28 

33 

11 

72 

k la  suite  d’un  programme 
d’alphab^tisation 

38,9% 

45,3% 

15,3% 

100% 

Habilet4  chercher  un  emploi 

13 

22 

37 

72 

dans  les  journaux  a la  suite 
d’un  programme  d’alphab^tisation 

18,1% 

30,6% 

51,4% 

100% 

Habilet4  k dcrire  un  curriculum 

4 

15 

53 

72 

vitae  en  frangais  pour  obtenir 

un  emploi  k la  suite  d’un 
programme  d’alphab^tisation 

5,6% 

20,8% 

73,6% 

100% 

Habilet4  k remplir  un  formulaire 

14 

23 

35 

72 

d’application  pour  un  emploi 

la  suite  d’un  programme 
d’alphab4tisation 

19,4% 

31,9% 

48,6% 

100% 

Habilete  & participer  a une 

11 

29 

32 

72 

entrevue  la  suite  d’un 
programme  d’alphab^tisation 
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40,3% 


44,4%  100% 


Quelles  sont  les  donnees?  En  majority,  les  repondants 

considerent  que  le  programme  d’alphab^tisation  les  aidera,  m§me 
un  peu,  a trouver  un  emploi  Outre  cette  Evaluation  generale, 
somme  toute  positive,  quand  on  aborde  de  fa?on  prEcise 
I’acquisition  des  diverses  habiletEs  amenant  a Tobtention  d’un 
emploi,  1 Evaluation  est  nettement  diffErente.  Ils  Eprouvent  de  la 
difidcultE,  ou  meme,  se  disent  incapables  de  lire  et  de  comprendre 
le  libellE  d’une  offre  d’emploi  publiEe  dans  le  journal,  de  rEdiger 
un  curriculum  vitae,  de  lire  et  de  comnrendre  un  formulaire  de 
demande  d’emploi  ou  de  participer  a une  entrevue.  Compte  tenu 
de  ces  lacunes,  ils  auront  tout  d’abord  recours  a leur  rEseau 
communautaire  pour  obtenir  un  emploi. 

Que  dire  de  ces  rEsultats? 

Tout  d’a^rd,  il  est  interessant  de  noter  le  niveau  d’attente  ElevEe 
des  sujets  face  aux  organismes  ou  aux  programmes 
d alphabetisation.  L alphabetisation  est  perdue  comme  la  clE 
donnant  acces  a la  sociEtE  quEbEcoise,  le  lieu  oii  I’on  acquiert  non 
seulement  les  compEtences  langagieres  mais  aussi  les  codes  d’une 
sociEte  moderne.  II  est  Egalement  intEressant  de  remarquer  la 
Constance  dans  les  rEponses  d’un  indicateur  a I’autre.  On 
pourrait  dire  que  I’insuffisance  en  frangais  produit  les  memes 
effets:  une  difficultE  de  contact  avec  le  milieu  environnant  et  une 
forme  de  repli  sur  la  communautE  d’origine. 


De  fagon  schEmatique  on  pourrait  dire,  a partir  des  donnEes,  que 
1)  la  mEconnaissance  de  la  langue  se  traduirait  par  une  absence 
de  bain  de  langue  avec,  pour  consEquence,  une  pratique  en  vase 
clos;  2)  la  non-acquisition  des  habiletEs  relatives  au  marchE  du 
travail  se  traduirait  par  un  recours  au  rEseau  communautaire 
avec,  pour  consEquence,  un  risque  d’enfermement  et  3)  la 
mEconnaissance  de  la  langue  serait  un  frein  k I’acquisition  de  ces 
habiletEs.  Sous  forme  graphique,  on  pourrait  illustrer  ces  propos 
de  la  fa?on  suivante: 


mEconnaissance 

DE  LA  LANGUE 


MANqUE  DE  PRATIQUE 


VASE  CLOS 


NON-ACQUISITION 
DES  HABILETES 


^ RECOURS  AU  rEseau 


ENFERMEMENT 
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Par  ailleurs,  il  y a lieu  de  considdrer  I’acquisition  de  ces  habilet4s 
comme  s'inscrivant  dans  un  double  registre:  1)  celui  de  la  langue, 
dans  la  mesure  oil  ces  habilet4s  n^cessitent,  si  ce  nest  la 
maltrise,  tout  au  moins  I’acquisition  des  dimensions  du  code 
linguistique,  les  habiletds  acad^miques  selon  Leduc  (1980),  et  /) 
celui  des  Normes  et  Standards,  dans  la  mesure  ou  ces  habiletes 
permettent  h I’individu  de  remplir  son  role  de  producteur  et  en 
cela,  de  participer  activement  dans  son  milieu  (Leduc,  1980). 

Qu’en  est-il  de  I’alphab^tisation  et  de  I’acquisition  des  normes  et 
des  standards?  On  pourrait  consid^rer  simultandment  trois  axes: 

. celui  des  caractdristiques  personnelles, 

• celui  de  la  mdsadaptation  et 

. celui  des  contenus  de  programmes. 


Les  caracteristiques  personnelles 

Ces  sujets  se  trouvent  arraches  a une  structure  sociale  et 
professionnelle  de  region  rurale  ou  de  petites  villes  et  sont 
confront^s  aux  conditions  d’existence  d’une  grande  mdtropole,  avec 
suprdmatie  de  I’ecrit  alors  qu’ils  sont  peu  scolarisds.  De  plus,  il 
leur  est  n^cessaire  d’acqudrir  les  normes  et  les  rn^canismes  de 
fonctionnement  propres  a cette  nouvelle  societe. 
Sch4matiquement,  on  pourrait  illustrer  cela  de  la  fagon  suivante: 


PE:  LA  SOClfeTEl  d’ORIGINE  H:BSi  LA  SOCifeTfc  D’ACCUEIL 


Soci^t^  rurale 
Soci6t6  Iradilionnelle 
Soci^U^  peu  scolaris^e 
Soci6t6  de  I’oral 


Nous  abordons  ici  la  question  de  la  distance  culturelle  et  de 
I’acculturation,  c’est-a-dire  que  plus  I’ecart  au  plan  des  codes 
culturels  en  presence  est  grand  et  plus  le  processus  d integration 
s’avere  difficile  (Abou,  1981).  De  plus,  pour  les  repondants  il 
s’agit  de  realiser  simultanement  deux  types  d’apprentissage: 
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• L’apprentissage  des  habilet^s  relatives  au  march4  du 
travail  exige  I’acquisition  du  code  linguistique,  ce  qui  se 
traduit  par  une  quantity  d’anprentissages. 

• Pendant  que  ces  apprentissages  se  r^alisent,  il  faut 
encore  que  les  r^pondants  les  integrent  dans  leur  propre 
systbme  de  valeurs.  C’est  une  question  de  de^e  de 
concordance  entre  ces  apprentissages  qui  representent 
des  codes  et  des  standards  de  la  socidt^  d’origine. 
L’objeclif  ultime  de  ces  apprentissages  dtant  d’obtenir  un 
emploi  et  done  de  permettre  aux  r^pondants  d’assumer 
pleinement  leur  role  de  producteur.  N’dtant  pas  ^quipes 
pour  mener  de  front  ces  deux  types  d’apprentissage,  ils 
opteraient  pour  le  recours  au  r^seau  communautaire  car 
il  assurerait,  selon  eux,  la  garantie  d’un  emploi. 

L’axe  de  la  mesadaptation 

Cette  difficulty  de  pouvoir  realiser  ces  apprentissages  et  le  recours 
au  reseau  communautaire  pourraient  traduire  une  mysadaptation. 
Les  rypondants  ryalisent  tres  bien  ce  qu’ils  doivent  acquyrir  pour 
fonctionner  adyquatement  et,  en  meme  temps,  ils  sont  conscients 
qu’ils  n’ont  pas  encore  acquis  ces  habiletys.  Cette  situation 
"d’entre  deux"  les  amenerait  a un  repli  stratygique  sur  leur 
communauty  d’origine.  A la  suite  de  leur  migration  et  compte 
tenu  du  processus  d’acculturation  qu’ils  vivent,  ils  se  distancent 
du  mode  de  fonctionnement  de  leur  pays  d’origine,  mais  n’ont  pas 
encore  acquis  celui  de  la  sociyty  d’accueil.  Cela  revient  k dire  que 
les  rypondants,  afm  de  poursuivre  leur  insertion,  n’ont  pas  d’autre 
choix  que  d’adopter  les  normes  et  les  standards  de  la  sociyty 
quybycoise  et  sont  conscients  qu’ils  ne  sont  encore  outiliys  pour 
les  adopter. 

Outre  cette  dimension  de  la  mysadaptation,  il  est  ygalement 
important  de  considyrer  celle  des  contenus  de  programmes. 

L’axe  des  contenus  de  programmes 

Ce  processus  d’acquisition  d’habiletys  relatives  au  marchy  du 
travail  et  done  d’adoption  de  normes  quybycoises  renvoie  aux 
contenus  des  programmes  d’alphabytisation,  contenus  ydairds  par 
la  dimension  "initiation  a la  vie  au  Quybec"  et  par  les  activitys 
socio-culturelles.  Les  contenus  sont  congus  en  vue  de  transmettre 
aux  apprenants  des  informations  genyrales  a propos  de  leur 
insertion  professionnelle  et  sociale.  Ces  seances  d’information 
tentent  de  couvrir  le  maximum  d’aspects  de  la  vie  du  migrant  tels 
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les  regimes  d’assurance  sante  et  chomage,  le  systeme  de  limpot, 
les  droits  du  consommateur,  les  lois  relatives  au  marche  du 
travail  les  traits  culturels  caractdrisant  les  Qu^becois 
francophones,  etc...  A cela  s’^oute  des  activitds,  le  plus  souvent 
vdcues  en  classe,  au  cours  desquelles  il  s’agit  d’lnt^grer  ces 
informations  dans  le  programme  d’apprentissage  de  la  langue. 
Par  example:  lire  et  comprendre  une  fiche  de  paie,  completer  un 
formulaire  de  demande  d’emploi,  apprendre  a rempUr  une 
declaration  d’impdt,  etc...  Le  probieme  est  que  ces  activites  sont 
inserees  dans  les  contenus  de  programme  et  ne  sent  pas  con?ues 
en  fonction  d’me  immersion  en  milieu  de  travail  ou  1 utilisation 
de  la  langue-cible  favorise  I’acquisition  d’habiletes  necessaires  h 
I’insertion  sodale  et  professionnelle  des  migrants. 

En  fin  de  compte,  on  retrouve  Ih  la  m^me  situation  que  pour 
I’apprentissage  du  code  linguistique.  Dans  la  mesure  oii  cet 
apprentissage  ne  se  poursuit  pas  en  dehors  de  leur  classe,  i ne 
permet  pas  I’acquisition  de  la  langue.  II  en  est  de  meme  pour  les 
habilet6s  relatives  au  marchd  du  travail.  II  n’y  pas  acquisition  de 
ces  habiletds.  car  il  n’y  a pas  "d’expdrimentation  ou  pour 
paraphraser  I’expression  de  Dittmar  (1978),  on  pourrait  dire  quil 
n’y  a pas  de  bain  de  langue  en  milieu  de  travail. 

Face  a cela,  le  r4seau  communautaire  se  pr^sente  comme  une 
alternative  sdcurisante.  En  effet,  dans  leur  milieu  ils  ne  sont 
confrontds  ni  aux  problemes  de  la  langue,  ni  aux  exigences  ou  aux 
standards  de  la  socidtd  qu6b6coise  et  peuvent  cependant  assurer 
leur  rdle  de  producteur. 

En  guise  de  conclusion 

Suite  k I’analyse  des  donndes,  il  appert  que  les  programmes 
d’alphab^tisation  ne  semblent  guere  favonser,  sauf  exception,  „e 
processus  d’insertion  des  migrants  analphabbtes  a la  societe 
qudbecoise.  On  observe  une  insuffisance  de  la  connaissance  de  la 
langue-cible,  de  meme  qu’une  difficult^  a acqudrir  les  habiletds  de 
base  relatives  au  marchd  du  travail. 

Il  est  possible  d’identifier  au  moins  trois  types  de  raisons  qui 
expliqueraient  cette  situation. 

1)  L’orientation  et  les  contenus  de  programmes 

Au  plan  de  I’apprentissage  de  la  langue,  les  programmes  sont 
surtout  orientds  vers  I’expression  orale  et  la  communication  et 
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tiennent  moins  compte  des  autres  aspects  du  code  linguistique. 
Ce  qui  se  traduit  par  une  difficult^  a acquerir  la  langue-cibie, 

Au  plan  de  Tinitiation  b la  soci^td  d’accueil,  les  programmes  sont 
con^us  en  termes  de  sdances  d’information  concemant  I’intdgration 
professionnelle  et  sociale  des  immigrants.  Ce  corpus 
d’informations  ne  s’avere  pas  ndcessairement  adequat  ou 
pertinent,  surtout  pour  des  siyets  qui  ont  immigrd  depuis 

plusieurs  anndes  et  qui  n’en  sont  pas  forcemeat  a leur  premier 
programme  de  formation. 

Les  intervenants  en  alphabdtisation  sont  conscients  qu’il  y a un 
probleme  tres  aigu  d’inaddquation  entre  les  services  offerts  et  les 
besoins  de  ^ la  clientele,  mais  on  en  ignore  I’ampleur  exacte, 
puisqu’il  n’y  a jamais  eu  d’evaluation  systdmatique  ni  de 

reconnaissance  officielle  du  "probleme". 

La  pedagogie  pronee  en  alphabdtisation  se  base  sur  I’autonomie, 
la  participation  active  et  la  prise  en  charge  individuelle  de 
I’apprenant;  or  ce  type  d’enseignement  est  souvent  etranger  aux 
modes  de  faire  des  dleves  immigrants  pour  qui  ces  comportements 
ne  sont  pas  necessairement  valorisants. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  les  formateims  en  alphabdtisation,  il  semble 
ndcessaire  de  1)  trouver  dans  les  organismes  dducatifs  du 
personnel  formd  en  alphabetisation  plutdt  qu’en  frangais  langue 

seconds.  De  plus,  dans  les  commissions  scolaires  et  dans  les 

C.O.F.I.,  il  y a une  absence  criante  de  formateurs  issus  des 
communautds  ethnocultimelles  bien  qu’il  semble  que  I’on 
trouverait  dans  les  groupes  ethniques  du  personnel  qualifi6.  Si  la 
presence  des  groupes  ethniques  parmi  les  enseignants  du  rdseau 
regulier  est  reconnue  comme  favorisant  I’identification  des  Aleves 
et  favorise  leur  insertion,  pourquoi  cela  serait-il  different  en 
education  des  adultes?  2)  Il  semble  dgalement  urgent  de  former 
les  intervenants  a la  communication  interculturelle  car  les 
prdjuges  sont  encore  bien  ancr^s,  I’incomprdhension  toujours 
grande  devant  les  differences  culturelles,  devant  des 
comportements  et  habitudes  "autres". 

Sans  pour  autant  remettre  en  question  la  pertinence  de 
I’alphabetisation  dans  un  cadre  scolaire  pour  ce  type  de  clientele, 
nous  pouvons  au  moins  dire  que  cet  aspect  du  problbme  ndcessite 
une  PidagQgie  appropriee  de  la  nart  des  ortranisTneR  La 
pedagogie  actuelle  ne  favorise  pas  I’apprentissage  formel  et 
conscient  chez  1 dtudiant  faible  et  il  y a des  raisons  de  croire  que 
cela  puisse  gener  I’acquisition  spontan6e  de  la  langue-cibie. 
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2)  Les  difficultes  d’ouverture  et  dldentiflcation  avec  le 
milieu 

Les  programmes  d’alphab^tisation  ne  d^bouchent  pas  sur  une 
interaction  avec  le  milieu.  Au  plan  de  I’apprentissage  de  la 
langue,  cela  se  realise  surtout  en  vase  clos  et  la  seule  occasion  de 
pratiquer  le  frangais  reste  le  cours  d’alphab^tisation.  Au  plan  du 
marche  du  travail,  les  immigrants  ont  de  la  difficult^  h. 
s’immerger  dans  le  milieu  du  travail  de  la  soci6t6  d’accueil  et  ont 
plutot  recours  a leur  r6seau  communautaire.  Meme  s’ils 
participent  a des  activit^s  socio-culturelles  offertes  par  les 
organismes,  ils  sont  en  regie  g^n^rale  peu  familiers  avec  la 
societe  d’accueil,  restent  k la  p6riph6rie  de  celle-ci  et  vivent 
surtout  replies  sur  leur  communaut6  d’origine. 

3)  Les  caracteristiques  propres  a ce  type  d’apprenants 

L’acquisition  de  la  langue  et  des  codes  de  la  soci6t6  queb^coise  est 
rendue  plus  difficile  par  des  caracteristiques  propres  k ce  type 
d’immigrants.  Finalement  ce  qui  caracterise  la  situation  de  ces 
apprenants  c’est  la  distance  culturelle.  En  mqjorite,  ils  sont  sous- 
scolarises,  issus  du  milieu  rural  et  de  societ6s  totalitaires.  Dans 
la  plupart  des  cas,  ils  n’ont  pas  choisi  "deiib6rement"  d’emigrer; 
c’est  surtout  le  contexte  economique  et/ou  politique  dans  lem-  pays 
qui  les  a amenes  a "s’arracher"  vers  un  ailleurs  meilleur.  Ils  sont 
parachutes  dans  un  environnement  qui  ne  ressemble  en  rien  h 
leur  societe  d’origine  pas  plus  qu’h  leur  milieu  communautaire. 
Ils  realisent  qu’ils  ne  sont  pas  encore  "outilies"  et  suffisamment 
accultures  pour  s’y  integrer.  Pourtant  ces  immigrants  ont  des 
attentes  trfes  eievees  h regard  des  lieux  de  formation  et  per^oivent 
I’alphabetisation  comme  la  principale  porte  d’entree  h leur 
integration  dans  la  societe  d’accueil.  A cela  s qjoute  la  trfes 
grande  heterogeneite  des  groupes-classes  en  alphabetisation 
(differents  niveaux  de  comprehension  du  frangais,  divers  degres  de 
scolarisation,  groupes  d’&ges  diversifies).  Cette  realite  pose  aux 
formateurs  un  defi  pedagogique  quasi  insurmontable,  tout  en 
generant  parroi  les  eieves  des  tensions  et  des  conflits  dont  la 
gestion  incombe  aussi  a I’enseignant. 

...  Des  questions  a debattre 

1)  A partir  du  moment  oil  Ton  sait  qu’il  n’existe  pas  veritablement 
de  formation  speciflque  destinee  aux  intervenants  en 
alphabetisation,  il  serait  interessant  de  chercher  a^  tracer  la 
trajectoire  et  la  formation  de  ceux-ci.  Cette  question  s’avfere  plus 
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particulierement  interessante  si  Ton  considere  que  les  soci6t6?' 
industrialis4es  dans  les  pays  democratiques  sent  appel4es  ^ 
recevoir  un  nombre  toujours  croissant  d’immigrants. 

2)  Comment  aborder  la  question  de  formation  des  formateurs  sans 

aborder  celle  du  processus  de  socialisation  des  apprenants  k 
travers  leur  processus  de  formation?  Cette  question  est  d’autant 
plus  importante  quand  il  s’agit  d’immigrants,  dans  la  mesure  oti 
ils  font  face  k un  double  processus  de  socialisation:  celui  de 

I’acculturation  et  de  I’intdgration,  et  celui  de  la  formation.  De 
quoi  s’agit-il? 

Selon  Lesne  et  Minvielle  (1988),  le  formateur  d’adultes  est  appel6 
a considdrer  uutant  le  processus  de  socialisation  "naturelle  et 
subie"  qu’est  la  vie  de  I’individu  que  le  processus  de  socialisation 
"voulue  et  organis4e"  qu’est  la  formation.  Cela  les  amene  dire 
que: 

Ancrer  Taction  pddagogique  sur  ce  que  la  vie  a fait  des 
individus  et  ce  que  determine  encore  leurs  conditions  de  vie 
suppose  que  soient  pris  en  compte,  ^ cotd  des  pr6requis 
acaddmiques  sur  lesquels  s’instaurent  gdndralement  les 
pratiques  de  formation,  des  prdrequis  socia;ix  refletant,  non 
seulement  I’dtat  d’une  construction  personnelle  ...  mais  les 
conditions  dans  lesquelles  elle  s’est  ddveloppde  afin  de  mieux 
la  saisir.  (p.  25) 

Cette  demarche  s’avere  tout  particuliferement  pertinente  en  ce  qui 
concerne  Talphabdtisation  des  immigrants.  En  effet,  si  Ton 
reconnait  que  Talphabdtisation,  en  tant  que  processus  de 
formation,  a pour  finalitd  Tintegration  des  immigrants  dans  la 
socidtd  d’arrivde,  cela  a objectivement  pour  effet  de  produire  des 
individus  sociaux  prdsentant  des  caracteristiques  techniques 
(connaissance  de  la  langue,  acquisition  d’habiletds  ou  de 
competences  professionnelles),  iddologiques  et  sociales 
(acculturation  et  identification  avec  la  societe  d’arrivde  par 
Tadoption  de  ses  codes  culturels)  bien  identifides  et  dont  la  societe 
a besoin  pour  assurer  son  fonctionnement  present  et  futur. 

Dans  cette  perspective,  Talphabetisation  se  presente  non 
seulement  comrac  une  replique  amenagde,  repensee,  reconstruite 
de  certains  processus  de  socialisation,  mais  aussi  comrae  un 
processus  de  socialisation  voulue  et  organisee. 

3)  Quels  seraient  du  point  de  vue  du  migrant,  les  prerequis 
sociaux  dont  parlent  les  auteurs?  On  pourrait  en  envisager  deux. 
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Tout  d’abord  le  processus  d’acculturation.  L’individu  nait,  se 
socialise  et  s’inscrit  dans  un  milieu  social,  economique  et  culture! 
donn6.  Ce  processus  de  socialisation  subie  ddbouche  sur  un 
ensemble  durable  et  transposable  de  schemas  de  pensee,  de 
perception  et  d’action,  bref  sur  ce  qui  fait  que  I’individu  est  ce 
qu’il  est.  La  formation  en  alphabetisation  prend-elle  en  compte  ce 
processus  de  socialisation  ou  la  trajectoire  sociale  que  pourrait 
6clairer,  entre  autres,  une  connaissance  de  la  biographie  des 
individus  en  situation  de  formation?  II  y a aurait,  comme  second 
prerequis  social,  le  processus  d’acculturation  qu’entame  I’individu 
en  contexte  migratoire.  Comment  Timmigrant  investit  la  societe 
d’arrivee,  quelles  sont  les  principales  phases  et  les  rythmes  de 
cette  acculturation  et  leur  influence  sur  le  processus  de 
formation? 

Ces  questions  nous  paraissent  importantes  a approfondir,  si  I’on 
considere  que  I’efficacite  de  faction  pedagogique,  quest 
I’alphabdtisation,  repose  sur  la  connaissance  des  conditions 
objectives  et  du  mode  de  generation  des  processus  de  socialisation 
et  d’acculturation  des  immigrants  en  situation  de  formation. 

4)  Une  autre  question  extremement  importante  pour  I’immigrant 
est  celle  de  la  formation  en  milieu  de  travail.  Les  situations  de 
travail  jouent  un  role  fondamental  dans  I’acquisition  des  savoirs 
et  des  savoir-faire  techniques  et  sociaux.  Comment  done  articuler 
Faction  d’alphabetisation  dans  et  par  le  milieu  de  travail,  si  I’on 
considere  que  le  milieu  de  travail  peut,  dans  une  certaine  mesure, 
faciliter  le  processus  de  socialisation  et  dintegration  des 
immigrants? 

Voici  done  quelques  pistes  de  reflexion  qui  permettent  de 
considerer  I’alphabetisation  comme  un  processus  de  socialisation 
qui  participe  entierement  a un  autre  processus  de  socialisation, 
celui  de  I’acculturation  et  de  I’integration  des  immigrants  a la 
societe  d’accueil. 

L’alphabetisation  ne  s’appuie  done  plus  seulement  sur  un 
ensemble  de  prerequis  cognitifs  et  operatoires  a acquerir,  mms 
egalement  sur  des  prerequis  sociaux,  des  biographies  et  des 
rythmes  de  socialisation  d’individus  a prendre  en  consideration 
par  les  organisraes  de  formation.  Nous  pensons  que  ce  nouyel 
6clairage  permettrait  d’apprehender  autrement  Falphabetisation 
des  immigrants  en  processus  d’integration  a la  societe  quebecoise. 
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It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst 
of  times  ... 

Charles  Dickens,  A Tale  of  Two  Cities 


Abstract 

Adult  Education  in  Britain  finds  itself  in  considerable  difficulties 
in  the  last  years  of  the  20th  Century.  The  strong,  though  diverse 
and  conflict-ridden  traditions  of  adult  education  are  almost  all  at 
odds  with  the  prevailing  ideology  of  the  present  period.  Moreover, 
post-school  education  in  general,  and  universities  in  particular,  have 
suffered  very  severe  financial  cutbacks  in  recent  years.  Adult 
education  has  therefore  been  through  very  hard  times  recently. 
And  the  market  orientation  threatens  the  liberal  ideological  basis  ol 
the  whole  enterprise.  There  are,  however,  several  cracial  respects 
in  which  the  current  context  potentially  favours  adult  education 
development:  demographic  trends;  cost  effectiveness;  the  realisation 
of  the  need  for  both  lifelong  education  and  training;  and  a greater 
flow  of  mature  students  into  higher  education.  All  these  are 
positive  developments  for  adult  education.  Can  adult  education 
survive  and  prosper  in  this  context  or  will  it  become  so  compromised 
or  integrated  that  its  very  existence  will  be  under  threat  by  the  year 
2000? 

Resume 

Les  dernieres  annees  de  ce  20e  siecle  s’averent  difficiles  pour 
r^ducation  des  adultes  en  Grande-Bretagne.  Les  traditions  de 
l’4ducation  des  adultes,  bien  que  diverses  et  parfois  conflictuelles, 
s’opposent  presque  toutes  a I’id^ologie  qui  domine  actuellement.  Ue 
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plus,  au  cours  des  demieres  anndes,  I’dducation  post-secondaire  en 
g4n^ral,  et  les  universitds  en  particulier,  ont  beaucoup  souffert  des 
coupures  budgdtaires  qui  leur  ont  imposdes.  L’^ducation  des 
adultes  vient  done  de  traverser  une  dure  pdriode.  En  outre,  la  base 
de  sa  structure,  I’iddologie  lib^rale,  est  menac^e  par  I’orientation  du 
march^.  Cependant,  sous  plusieurs  aspects,  le  contexts  actuel  peut 
favoriser  son  d^veloppement:  les  tendances  d^mographiques,  les 

cotits-bdn4fices,  les  besoins  d’dducation  continue  et  de  formation,  et 
le  flot  plus  important  d’dtudiants  matures  au  niveau  des  dtudes 
sup^rieures.  Ce  sent  1^  des  ddveloppements  positifs  pour  I’dducation 
des  adultes.  Est-ce  que  I’^ducation  des  adultes  peut  survivre  et 
prosp6rer  dans  ce  contexts  ou  deviendra-t-elle  tellement  compromise 
ou  intdgr^e  que  son  existence-m§me  sera  menaede  en  I’an  2000? 


Reviewing  the  year  of  1988,  the  Times  Higher  Educational 
Supplement  remarked  that  it  had  been  "a  good  year  for  the  ideas 
men,  but  a bad  one  for  the  practitioners  of  adult  and  continuing 
education.  One  where  good  intentions— or  at  least  declarations  of 
good  intent — ^tended  to  be  matched  by  bad  consequences."^  It  may 
be  a clichd,  but  it  is  certainly  no  exaggeration,  to  claim  that  adult 
education  in  Britain  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  crisis  and  on 
the  verge  of  perhaps  its  most  important  era. 

The  context  of  this  volatile  and  paradoxical  situation  is  in  part  the 
result  of  much  wider  political  and  educational  factors.  To 
understand  the  present  position  we  must  first  rehearse  briefly  the 
history  and  ideological  roots  of  adult  education  in  Britain.’*  From 
the  beginnings  of  modern  adult  education  in  the  Extension 
Movement  of  the  1870s  there  have  been  diverse  and  competing 
ideological  perspectives  concerning  its  nature  and  priorities.  At  the 
heart  of  the  adult  education  ideology  lay  the  ‘liberal  tradition’— a 
seemingly  consensual  concept  committing  adult  educators  to 
impartial,  open-ended  and  individualistic  education.®  In  reality,  the 
‘liberal  tradition’  was — ^and  is — a contested  concept  par  excellence. 
At  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  in  fact  outside  any  meaningful  categoiy 
of  ‘liberalism’,  were  those  ‘High  Tories’  who  saw  adult  education  as 
a means  of  ideologiceil  social  control.  If  the  working  class  were  to 
acquire  unprecedented  economic  and  thus  political  power,  it  was 
essential,  so  it  was  argued,  that  the  working  class  be  inculcated 
with  acceptable  (that  is,  bourgeois)  ideas  and  anjilyses.  This  was  of 
particular  importance  in  the  politically  sensitive  subject  areas: 
economics,  political  studies,  and  industrial  relations. 
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The  notion  of  education  as  social  control  has  of  Auder 

applicability  than  adult  education.  But  it  is  impo.  ,.’<ember 

how  central  a motivating  factor  this  was  in  makij  • mcation 

a priority  for  many  in  the  educational  and  cultui  ushment. 

Linked  to  this,  however,  was  the  equally  ‘High  Tor.  .mitment  to 
altruism,  to  the  ideals  of  ‘noblesse  oblige’:  the  gc  vt  mg  elite  had 
a duty  to  disseminate  the  cultural  inheritance  of  the  nation  to  the 
wider  society."  This  cultural  commitment  was  itself  a 
wider  Disraelian  philosophy  of  ‘one  nation  Conservatism  (which  led 
a little  later  to  the  Tory  Democracy  movement). 

In  part,  the  liberal  individualist  tradition  of  Albert  Mansbridge,  the 
founder  of  the  Workers’  Educational  Association  (WEA),  stemmed 
from  this  particular  Tory  attitude.  Adult  education  was  jus  titled  a 
priori,  and  specifically  not  because  it  might  lead  to  vocational  or 
material  benefit.  Similarly,  education  could  not  be  justified,or 
indeed  judged,  by  political  criteria:  specifically,  education  must  not 
be  merely  a vehicle  for  socialist  propaganda  and  indoctrination. 
This  has  been  probably  the  central  framework  in  British  adult 
education:  liberal  non- vocational  education  for  the  inmyidual,  with 
the  intention  and  justification  of  enriching  the  individuals  liie, 
culturally  and  socially. 

The  WEA,  however,  also  embodied  a strong  commitment  to 
collective,  social  purpose  adult  education  for  the  working  class. 
This  was  very  much  a part  of  the  democratic  soaahst  Labour 
Movement  and  its  ideological  roots  went  back  to  Chartism  and 
beyond.  In  this  context,  education  was  seen  as  the  key  to  working- 
class  emancipation  and  as  a centrally  necessary  tool  in  the  process 
of  transforming  capitalist  into  socialist  society.  As  with  labourism 
as  a whole,  though,  working-class  adult  education  was  envisaged 
explicitly  and  firmly  in  the  liberal  mould.  It  was  the  acquisition  o 
knowledge  per  se  and  the  wisdom  and  understanding  acquired 
through  cultural  education  that  was  the  objective.  Strongly  implicit 
within  this  approach  was  the  reformist  labourist  ideology— that 
capitalism  could  be  reformed  through  moral  and  political  pressure 
and  persuasion-and  that  a democratic  socialist  society  could  be 
created  through  the  existing  Parliamentary  and  other  institutions. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  spectrum  were  those  of  Marxist  or 
sy-idicalist  views  who  rejected  the  WEA’s  ideologiral  stance  and 
argued  for  an  unambiguously  socialist  curriculum.  The  purpose  of 
adult  education  was  to  equip  the  working  class  ideolopcally,  to 
ensure  that  a full  understanding  of  socialist  (M^mst)  analyses  was 
achieved  so  that  the  working  class  could  become  fully  class  conscious 
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and  mobilized  politically  to  defeat  capitalism  and  bourgeois  society 
and  its  institutions. 


Just  as  the  Labour  Movement  has  always  been  an  uneasy  series  of 
alliances  between  fundamentally  incompatible  ideological  tendencies,® 
so  the  adult  education  movement  has  always  had  these  conflicting 
perspectives  within  it.®  The  form  of  the  arguments,  and  the 
language  in  which  differences  are  articulated,  has  of  course  changed 
markedly  since  the  turn  of  the  century:  but  much  of  the  ideological 
content  of  the  debate  remains  the  same. 

It  would  be  grossly  misleading  though  to  imply  that  nothing  of 
importance  had  changed  in  adult  education.  Leaving  aside  larger 
social  and  political  changes,  three  broad  developments  in  adult 
education  itself  stand  out  as  especially  important  in  the  post  war 
period:  the  growth  since  the  1944  Education  Act  of  Local  Education 
Authority  (LEA)  provision,  usually  of  a recreational  or  low-level 
vocational  nature  and  often  linked  to  the  Further  Education  service; 
the  large  expansion,  again  since  the  end  of  the  last  war,  in  post- 
school education — which  has  had  a series  of  knock-on  effects  for 
adult  education;  and,  finally,  the  increasing  emphasis  upon  training, 
retraining  and  vocational  education  generally,  which  has  been 
especially  notable  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
training  schemes  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government’s  Manpower 
Services  Commission  (now  retitled  as  the  Training  Agency). 

Adult  education  now  forms  an  important  part  of  a complex  post- 
school education  system.  And  adult  education  reflects  the 
hierarchical  and  elitist  nature  of  that  post-school  system.''  All  forms 
of  adult  education  have  been  greatly  affected  by  governmental  policy 
and  indeed,  ideology.  LEA  provision  has  been  cut  back,  often  at 
very  short  notice,  as  a result  of  resource  constraints  imposed  by 
central  government.  This  has  applied  especially  to  the  large  urban 
authorities  which  are  normally  Labour  controlled.  Education  is  the 
largest  single  item  of  expenditure  for  LEAs;  and  much  of  the 
allocation  to  schools  cannot,  statutorily,  be  reduced.  Adult  education 
has  thus  been  subject  to  very  severe  cutbacks  throughout  the  last 
decade.  (In  the  case  of  London,  adult  education  has  became 
embroiled  in  the  whole  saga  of  Mrs.  Thatcher’s  determination  to 
abolish  the  Labour  controlled  Greater  London  Council  (GLC),  and, 
by  extension,  the  Inner  London  Education  Authority  (ILEA).)  Most 
LEAs,  in  resijonse  in  part  to  the  cuts  and  in  part  to  the  radical 
populist  culture  of  Thatcherism  which  has  had  such  a profound 
influence  on  national  attitudes  to  education  as  to  all  else,  have 
made  their  adult  education  provision  more  meirket-oriented.  Thus, 
general  recreational  and  leisure  LEA  courses  tend  to  have  fee  levels 
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and  minimum  attendance  numbers  which  produce  a programme  of 
self-financing  courses  (at  direct  rather  than  full  cost).  Vocational 
courses  (for  public  examination  courses,  skill  based  certificate 
courses,  etc.)  are  similarly  organized  and  financed.  Most  LEAs 
maintain  a ‘middle  stratum’  of  programming  where  fee  levels  are 
subsidised  from  public  funds  in  order  to  encourage  the  general 
citizenry  to  attend;  but  this  provision  is  almost  everywhere  under 
pressure  to  conform  to  the  dictates  of  the  market  and  to  abandon 
public  subsidy.  It  is  declared  Government  policy  to  accelerate  this 
process  and  it  is  likely  that  the  1990s  will  see  a move  towards  a 
largely  self-financing  LEA  within  the  education  sector.  However, 
almost  all  LEAs  (certainly  those  in  mban  areas)  have  developed 
programmes  of  adult  education  provided  for  specific  disadvantaged 
groups,  usually  at  very  low  or  no  cost.  Much  of  this  work  is  directly 
linked  to  the  training  programmes  of  the  Training  Agency;  but  a 
significant  amount  is  geared  to  the  educational  needs  of  particular 
groups — the  ethnic  minorities,  for  example. 

The  WEA  is  in  many  senses  a declining  force  though  its  problems 
have  different  causes  to  those  of  the  LEA  sector.  Its  financial  base, 
always  fragile,  has  come  under  increasing  pressure  as  both 
Government  and  LEA  funding  has  diminished  in  real  terms.  In 
1989  the  Government  decided  to  end  the  long  standing  system  of 
"direct  grants"  to  the  WEA;  public  support  will  in  future  come  via 
LEA  educational  finances.  However,  given  the  extreme  pressures 
upon  LEAs,  and  the  difficulty  of  permanently  earmarking  funds  for 
the  WEA,  the  financial  future  for  the  organization  looks  ble^. 
Equally  important  has  been  the  decline  in  the  number  of  active 
voluntary  members  in  the  WEA  and  the  failure  of  the  organization 
to  harness  the  energies  of  younger  adults.  Whilst  the  WEA  does 
still  maintain  a significant  programme  of  industrial  studies  work 
with  trade  unionists,  this  is  very  largely  on  Trades  Union  Conpess 
(TUG)  devised  courses  on  ‘health  and  safety  at  work’  or  ‘shop 
steward  training*;  the  TUG  has  had  little  interest  in  recent  years 
in  the  liberal  adult  education  perspective  of  ‘education  for 
citizenship’  and  the  focussing  of  industrial  studies  courses  on  the 
analysis  of  the  union,  the  Labour  Movement  and  the  working  class 
within  the  wider  social  and  political  context.  Similarly,  whilst  the 
WEA  continues  to  make  significant  pro'  ion  in  the  non- vocational 
academic  field — predominantly  in  the  arts  and  social  studies  areas, 
but  including  some  science  too — those  attending  are  in  most^  areas 
overwhelmingly  middle  class.  The  raison  d’etre  of  the  WEA— to 
provide  via  a voluntary  movement  a programme  of  liberal  adult 
education  for  the  working  class** — is  thus  not  at  present  being 
fulfilled  and  the  future  of  the  organization  is  at  best  uncertain. 
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By  the  late  1940s  most  universities  had  an  extramural  department 
and  most  were  organized  to  provide  a mix  of  courses — some  jointly 
with  the  WEA  (tutorial  classes  aimed  at  the  working  class),  and 
some,  largely  for  professional  and/or  middle  class  groups,  organized 
by  the  university  alone  (extension  classes).  With  the  wholesale 
expansion  of  the  university  system  in  the  1960s,  extramural 
departments  grew  rapidly  and  the  scale  of  provision  increased 
markedly.® 

Since  the  late  1970s  this  progress  has  been  checked  and  severe 
problems  encountered.  The  context  for  this  change  has  been  the 
continuous  and  prolonged  series  of  resource  constraints  within  the 
university  system  as  a whole.  Although  this  process  began  in  the 
e£irly  1970s  it  was  not  until  the  major  University  Grants  Council 
(UGC)  package  of  cuts  in  1981  that  the  constraints  really  began  to 
bite.  A major  contraction  of  the  system  has  been  in  process  ever 
since,  with  ‘early  retirement’  inducements,  increased  emphasis  upon 
income  generation,  and  a,  continuing  reduction  in  real  terms  in 
salaries  and  overall  resources.  This  has  been  a wholly  unproductive 
and  depressing  decade  for  universities  and  reflects  the  Thatcher 
government’s  lack  of  interest  in  higher  education  and  its  impatience 
with  what  it  sees  as  an  over-generous  public  subsidy.  The  results 
of  this  policy  have  been  little  short  of  catastrophic:  morale  is  at 
rock-bottom;  there  has  been  virtually  no  recruitment  of  academic 
staff  (with  the  resultant  high  age  profile  of  academic  staff  and  lack 
of  promotions),  and  universities  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  fill 
senior  positions,  especially  in  ‘marketable’  disciplines  where  able 
professionals  in  the  private  sector  can  command  not  only  salaries 
several  times  greater  but,  equally  important,  far  better  research 
facilities  and  ancillary  support.  For  these  reasons,  there  has  been 
a marked  increase  in  the  so-called  ‘brain-drain’*®  robbing  the  system 
of  many  of  its  remaining  leading  figures.  As  well  as  all  these 
effects,  universities  have  been  pushed  and  pulled  into  a far  more 
market-oriented  approach.  There  is  a greater  emphasis  upon 
‘vocationally  relevant’  subjects  and  a corresponding  decline  in 
‘academic’  areas:  some  universities,  for  example,  are  now  without 
a philosophy  department,  unthinkable  as  recently  as  a decade  ago 
when  philosophy  was  still  regarded  as  the  central  discipline  of 
academic  life.  Universities  have  become  generally  less  concerned 
with  educational  quality  and  the  disinterested  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and  more  concerned  with  market  relevance,  cost  effectiveness  and 
‘balance  sheet’  criteria. 

University  adult  education  has  been  ziffected  to  the  full  by  all  these 
factors:  indeed,  in  most  universities  disproportionately  so.  However, 
at  the  same  time,  the  funding  base  for  extramural  work  has  been 
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changed.  First,  the  Government’s  Department  of  Education  and 
Science  (DES)  direct  grant  system  was  altered  so  that  pa;^ent  of 
grant  was  made  largely  on  a crude  productivity  criterion  (‘effective 
student  hours’),  and  the  overall  amount  of  the  grant  was  reduced  by 
14.3  per  cent  over  three  years.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  it  was 
decided  in  1988  to  end  the  whole  direct  grant  system  and  transfer 
the  responsibility  for  funding  liberal  adult  education  to  the 
Universities  Funding  Council  (UFC)  from  April  1989  (the  UFC 
replaced  the  UGC  under  the  1988  Education  Reform  Act).  The  UFC 
has  introduced  a system  of  ‘tendering*  whereby  individual 
universities  are  invited  to  bid  for  public  funding  to  support  teaching 
and  related  costs  for  the  production  of  a number  of  full-time 
equivalent  students,  across  a number  of  adult  or  continuing 
education  areas — extramural,  vocational  and  ‘other* . Small  amounts 
of  money  are  to  be  allocated  in  addition  for  research  and  innovatory 
projects.  The  UFC  has  made  it  clear  that  there  should  be  an 
increasing  reliance  on  fee  and  other  income  and  a corresponding 
reduction  in  the  level  of  public  subsidy.  Vocational  education  is 
expected  to  be  self-financing  (though  through  meeting  its  full  or 
marginal  costs  is  unclear).  At  the  same  time,  the  UFC  expects 
overall  levels  of  adult  and  continuing  education  provision  to 
increase.  (At  the  time  of  writing,  UFC  allocations  for  individual 
universities  for  adult  and  continuing  education  for  1990/91  had  not 
yet  been  announced.) 

This  extreme  volatility  within  a cont.ixt  of  continuous  and  severe 
cutbacks  has  had  results  little  short  of  disastrous  for  university 
adult  and  continuing  education.  The  University  of  Leeds  provides 
a fairly  typical  example  of  the  cumulative  effects  of  the  last  decade. 
In  1980  there  were  31  full-time  academic  staff  in  the  Department 
of  Adult  and  Continuing  Education;  in  1988  this  had  reduced  to  20; 
the  University’s  ‘target’  for  1992  is  14.  Meanwhile  productivity , 
measured  in  student  contact  hours  increased  approximately  45  per 
cent  between  1983  and  1988.  Inevitably,  this  has  meant  the 
employment  of  far  more  part-time  tutors,  a strong  emphasis  upon 
provision  likely  to  attract  large  numbers  of  students  at  minimal 
organization  cost,  and  a marked  increase  in  the  administrative  and 
developmental  roles  of  academic  staff — often  at  the  expense  of  both 
adult  teaching  and  research  work.  Most  important  of  all,  with  the 
increasing  pressure  to  generate  income  and  become  more  cost 
effective,  some  of  the  most  valuable  areas  of  work  are  under  threat. 
For  example,  the  labour-intensive,  community-based  provision  for  the 
unemployed  and  for  ethnic  minorities  produces  no  fee  incomes  and 
has  a high  support  resource  base.  Arguably,  resources  could  be 
more  productively  used  elsewhere:  and  yet  by  common  consent 
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produces  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  original  programme  and 
research  output  in  the  country. 

If  all  sectors  of  adult  education  are  riven  with  such  problems,  are 
there  any  positive  aspects?  Before  looking  at  some  rather  more 
optimistic  trends  let  me  return  briefly  to  the  initial  ‘ideological 
framework’  discussion.  Of  the  positions  somev/hat  schematically 
outlined,  it  is  clear  that  almost  all  have  been  under  heavy  attack 
in  the  last  decade.  The  crude  philistine  populism  of  the  Thatcher 
years — ‘Market  Rules  OK’— has  seemingly  obliterated  much  of  the 
liberal  tradition.  But,  liberal  provision  does  survive,  if  not  prosper; 
and  there  has  been  a heartening,  though  admittedly  small  scale, 
increase  in  funding  for  specific  community-based  work  with  the 
disadvantaged.  More  important  than  this,  however,  have  been  the 
new  initiatives  and  new  roles  for  adult  education  that  rather 
paradoxically  have  opened  up  as  a result  of  the  problems  of  the 
larger  university  system.  It  is  to  a discussion  of  these  that 
attention  is  now  turned.  But  it  is  as  well  to  hear  in  mind,  too,  that 
the  commitment  to  certain  core  values  of  the  liberal 
approach — individual  enrichment  and  collective  social  progress 
among  them — are  deep-rooted  in  our  culture,  and  will  hopefully 
survive  the  present  social  and  political  environment. 

In  the  meantime,  though,  we  continue  to  live  for  the  short-term  in 
a culture  dominated  by  Thatcherite  values  and  priorities.  What 
then  are  the  prospects  for  adult  education  in  the  remaining  years 
of  the  twentieth  century  in  Britain?  Enough  has  been  said  to 
indicate  that  these  years  are  likely  to  see  adult  education  under 
continuing  pressure;  and  they  are  certain  to  see  further  change. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence,  therefore,  that  these  are  indeed  the 
‘worst  of  times’:  but  are  there  correspondingly  positive  aspects  for 
present  and  future  adult  education?  Three  ‘pragmatic’  factors  stand 
out  above  all  others  in  this  context:  adult  education  is  cost  effective 
(that  is,  cheap);  there  is  an  increasing  realisation  by  government 
that,  ^ven  the  pace  of  social  and  technological  change,  continuing 
education  throughout  adult  life  is  essential  (‘education’  is  seen 
largely  as  ‘training  or  re-training*);  and  demographic  trends  are  such 
that  every  effort  has  to  be  made  to  increase  the  flow  of  mature 
students  into  higher  education.  Added  to  these  educational  factors 
is  the  more  general  policy  commitment  to  make  focussed  provision 
— whether  educational  or  social — for  particular,  disadvantaged 
groups  in  society. 

Together,  these  constitute  a context  within  which  adult  education 
could  be  poised  for  its  most  significant  period  of  expansion.  In  the 
LEA  sector  much  will  depend  upon  relations  with  the  training 
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schemes  separately  funded  by  central  government,  and  on  the  degree 
to  which  government  and  European  Economic  Community  (EEC) 
financing  of  special  provision  for  disadvantaged  areas  and  groups  is 
passed  through  to  LEAs. 

In  higher  education  similar  arguments  apply.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  post  war  period  adult  (or  continuing)  education  is  seen,  at  least 
potentially,  as  being  an  essential  part  of  the  mainstream  provision 
of  the  university,  rather  than  a somewhat  idiosyncratic  if  not 
esoteric  offshoot.  There  is  much  talk  today  of  ‘mainstreaming’  adult 
education,  or  building  adult  education  into  the  programming  of  all 
departments  and  making  it  as  normal  a part  of  university  teaching 
as  is  undergraduate  and  postgraduate  work.  This  nicely  illustrates 
the  potential  and  the  dangers  of  the  current  climate:  such  a move 
may  result  in  adult  education  assuming  a quite  central  role  in 
university  activity  with  all  the  increased  priority  and  resources  that 
that  implies;  or,  at  least  as  likely,  it  may  provide  the  imiversities 
with  a rationale  for  severely  reducing  in  size  and  resources,  or 
indeed  abolishing  altogether,  specialist  depeutments  of  adult 
education.  (The  result  of  this  would  almost  inevitably  be  the  virtual 
disappearance  of  adult  education  from  university  provision  in  a 
short  time  as  there  would  be  no  focal  point  for  its  professional 
development.) 

Following  the  more  optimistic  of  these  scenarios,  however,  it  is  clear 
that  there  are  several  fields  of  adult  education  which  are  potential 
growth  areas.  Continued  professional  education  is  perhaps  the  most 
obvious.  Provision  of  high  level,  intensive  updating  courses  for 
professionals  in  the  field  who  need  to  familiarise  themselves  with 
the  latest  applications  of  research  in  the  relevant  disciplines  has 
been  a growth  area  in  Britain  over  the  last  decade.  (And,  of  course, 
in  North  America  it  has  long  been  the  basis  of  much  university 
continuing  education  work.)  Such  provision  fulfils  a number  of 
useful  functions  for  the  university;  it  produces  high  income  (though 
it  is  a myth  to  believe  that  it  can  ever  be  fully  self-financing);  it 
demonstrates  the  university’s  ‘relevance’  for  the  ‘real  world’  and  thus 
brings  the  university  demonstrably  into  the  ‘enterprise  culture’  of 
Thatcherism;  and  it  provides  a potentially  fruitful  context  for 
academics  and  professional  practitioners  to  come  together.  Kow  far 
such  provision  can  be  genuinely  educational  as  opposed  to  being 
concerned  exclusively  with  updating  and  training,  must  remain  an 
open  question.  Similarly,  how  far,  if  at  all,  it  can  be  practised 
within  the  liberal,  critical  framework  of  adult  education  is  debatable. 
But  at  the  very  least  this  provides  the  field  with  an  opportunity  for 
working  with  parts  of  the  university — largely  in  the  science  and 
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engineering  areas — which  have  hitherto  had  relatively  little 
involvement  with  adult  education. 

Other  areas  of  development  are  pre-degree  level  ‘Access’  provision 
and  part-time  degree  courses.  Both  these  fit  far  less  problematically 
into  the  liberal  framework  of  adult  education  provision.  There  are 
numerous  and  often  fundamental  problems  of  administration  and 
finance — not  least  the  balance  of  input  between  Departments  of 
Advdt  Education  and  the  subject  departments  of  the  university — ^but 
adult  education  pedagogic  expertise  and  community  contacts  should 
ensure  that  adult  education  departments  become  the  central 
agencies  for  these  areas  of  development.  In  this  context,  as  far  as 
universities  are  concerned,  the  primary  objective  is  to  increase  the 
flow  of  undergraduate  students  into  science  and  technology  based 
courses,  where  quotas  are  often  difficult  to  fill  and  where 
government  is  keen  to  expand.  Demand,  however,  is  largely  for 
‘Access’  and  part-time  degree  courses  in  the  arts  and  social  studies 
areas.  Moreover,  most  adult  education  subject  and  teaching 
expertise,  and  most  internal  university  support  for  and  experience 
of  mature  student  entry  and  adult  education  generally,  comes  from 
the  arts  and  social  studies  areas. 

One  of  the  major  challenges  for  adult  education  will  be  on  the  one 
hand  to  adapt  and  develop  its  provision  so  that  science  and 
technology  ‘Access’  and  part-time  degree  courses  for  mature  students 
can  successfully  be  built  into  university  provision;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  convince  both  university  authorities  and  government  to 
change  and  adapt  their  existing  provision  and  assumptions  so  that 
adult  demand  is  better  catered  for.  Amongst  other  things,  this  may 
mean  more  attention  being  paid  to  inter-disciplinary,  professionally 
related  degree  schemes,  and  a more  flexible,  modular  and  credit- 
based  degree  structure  being  adopted.  Fina.'ly,  with  government  and 
EEC  concern  to  develop  special  programmes  of  work  with  the 
disadvantaged,  there  may  well  be  significant  opportunities  not  only 
for  direct  provision  but  sdso  for  monitoring,  analysis  and  research. “ 
Obviously,  this  can  be  made  wholly  congruent  with  the  social 
purpose  ethic  of  the  liberal  tradition — though  again  there  are 
problems  and  tensions  inherent  in  such  work.  It  is  all  too  easy  for 
the  monitoring  and  research  work  to  become  dominant  so  that  the 
university’s  involvement  in  the  work  in  the  field  is  marginalised. 
Conversely,  community  pressure  may  lead  to  an  inappropriately 
vocational  or  instrumental  programme  of  course  provision. 

Overall,  there  is  the  danger  that  these  new  areas  of  work  will 
diminish  adult  education’s  concern  with  making  provision  for  the 
whole  community.  What  guarantees  are  there  that  ‘Access’  and 
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part-time  degree  provision,  for  example,  will  attract  to  university 
working-class  rather  than  ‘merely’  middle-class  mature  students? 

These  questions  bring  us  back  to  the  context  in  which  adult 
education  will  operate  for  the  foreseeable  future;  an  elitist,  unequal 
and  steeply  hierarchical  education  system  which  reflects  the  society 
of  which  it  is  a part.  Adult  education  has  two  key  roles  in  the  new 
Thatcherite  culture  (and  within  the  older  but  still  grossly  unequal 
soci^  structure):  to  extend  the  opportunities  for  the  whole 

community  for  entry  into  both  degree  level  work  and  other,  non- 
vocational,  adult  provision;  and  to  preserve  and  advance  the  v^ues 
and  perspectives  of  the  whole  spectrum  of  the  liberal  tradition, 
almost  all  of  which  are  xmder  threat.  If  any  adult  education  worthy 
of  the  name  is  to  survive  for  the  twenty-first  century,  then 
individual  cultural  enrichment,  not  necessarily  related  to  material 
advance,  must  be  defended  as  a reputable  educational  objective  in 
its  own  right.  Similarly,  the  ‘collective  social  purpose’  ethic  of  the 
liberal  tradition — an  anathema  to  Thatcherite  ideology— must  be 
positively  affirmed  and  developed.  Politically  attractive  new  areas 
of  work  must  not  blind  us  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  these 
core  principles,  however  ‘unfashionable’,  temporarily,  they  may  be. 

With  ingenuity,  sensitivity  and  not  a little  political  skill  these 
objectives  may  be  attained  in  what  is,  in  truth,  a predominantly 
hostile  environment.  As  always,  adult  education  remains  at  its  core 
a political  and  ideological  movement,  if  not  crusade,  affirming 
humanistic  and  liberal  perspectives.  If  we  are  to  achieve  in  the 
year  2000  the  ‘best  of  times,’  we  have  to  strive  for  the  attainment 
of  these  values  politically  as  well  as  professionally. 
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SKIRTING  THE  ISSUES?  A RESPONSE  TO  ANGELA  MILES 


Susan  Collard 

University  of  British  Columbia 

Abstract 

This  article  offers  a response  to  Angela  Miles’  "Women’s  Challenge 
to  Adult  Education"  which  appeared  in  the  May  1989  issue  of  this 
journal.  The  article  moves  through  a series  of  questions  to  an 
attempted  reconstruction  of  the  theoretical  basis  underlying  Angela 
Miles’  arguments.  It  then  notes,  that  in  light  of  recent  exchanges 
between  postmodernism  and  feminism,  this  theoretical  basis  can  be 
called  into  question.  It  concludes  with  the  suggestion  that 
postmodernism  modifies  rather  than  denies  the  issue  of  women’s 
challenge  to  adult  education. 

Resume 

Cet  article  est  une  reponse  a Angela  Miles  qui  a public  dans  cette 
revue  en  mai  1989,  sous  le  titre  "Women’s  Challenge  to  Adult 
Education."  Par  une  s6rie  de  questions,  I’auteure  tente  de 
reconstruire  les  bases  th^oriques  sous-jacentes  aux  arguments  de 
Miles.  Elle  note  qu’a  la  lumiere  des  ^changes  r^cents  entre  le 
postmodernisme  et  le  f^minisme,  cette  base  th^orique  pent  etre 
remise  en  question.  En  conclusion,  elle  suggere  que  le 
postmodernisme  modifie  plutdt  qu’il  ne  nie  la  question  du  d6fi  que 
posent  les  femmes  k I’^ducation  des  adultes. 


Angela  Miles  attempts  a condensed  and  densely  interwoven 
argument  around  the  issue  of  "women’s  challenge"  which  is  directed 
primarily  toward  two  areas  of  concern  to  adult  education;  first, 
pedagogy,  in  particular  learner-educator  relationships;  and  second, 
the  "social  change"  tradition.  She  attempts  to  draw  together  these 
two  strands  by  suggesting  that  the  historic  association  of  adult 
education  with  social  activism  has  made  the  field  potentially  more 
amenable  to  the  critical  educational  ideals  of  social  movements.  In 
turn,  these  ideals  include  a more  egalitarian  approach  to  educator- 
learner  relationships,  for  example  in  "recognizing  learners  as 
knowledge  creators.'" 

Cutting  across  and  woven  into  her  concern  with  the  practice  of  adult 
education  is  Miles’  exposition  of  the  "uniqueness"  of  women’s 
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challenge  and  she  discusses  this  challenge  in  reference  to  four 
loosely  connected  areas: 

(1)  the  political  significance  of  women  claiming  group 
membership  and  identifying  their  specific  concerns,  needs,  and 
values; 

(2)  the  focus  on  gender  as  an  analytic  category  which,  if  taken 
fully  into  account,  would  challenge  adult  education  to  question 
established  (and  artificially  dichotomized)  ways  of  thinking; 

(3)  the  development  of  "new  epistemologies"  which  have  arisen 
out  of  women’s  conscious  reflection  on  and  (re)naming  of  their 
experiences  as  women; 

(4)  feminist  practice  (specifically  that  of  the  women’s 
movement)  which,  she  argues,  realizes  more  fully  the  ideals  and 
principles  of  critical  education.^ 

The  challenge  to  adult  education,  then,  is  to  recognize  and 
acknowledge  the  alternative  insights,  analyses  and  methods  of  the 
women’s  movement,  in  particular  by  the  incorporation  of  "the  female 
point  of  view",  a challenge  which  covers  politics,  epistemology  and 
political  and  educational  practice.^ 

My  critical  response  is  difficult  because  I agree  with  much  of  what 
Angela  Miles  has  to  say.  For  example,  it  seems  inevitable  that 
sooner  or  later  adult  education  and  adult  educators  will  have  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  number  of  women  in  the  field  (be  they 
students  or  practitioners)  if  only  because,  given  the  present 
devaluation  of  the  "feminine",  the  increased  numbers  of  females  in 
adult  education  will  inevitably  affect  its  reception  both  inside  and 
outside  the  academy.  I would  also  agree  that  among  the  things 
feminism  has  to  offer  adult  education  are  its  questioning  of  the 
universality  and  representativeness  of  the  Western  intellectual 
tradition,  including  much  of  the  social  and  political  theory  that 
informs  social  movement  thought  and  its  elaboration  of  a variety 
of  theories  of  gender.  As  Seyla  Benhabib  notes: 

"Gender"  is  to  feminist  theory  what  "class"  and  production" 
were  to  traditional  Marxism  and  what  "the  unconscious"  and 
"repression"  are  to  psychoanalysis.  Gender  defines  a problem 
horizon  that  sensitizes  us  to  a certain  kind  of  difference.  To 
adopt  gender  as  an  analytical  category  means  to  focus  on  the 
social  and  cultural  construction  of  sexual  difference  ...  [which] 
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serves  in  turn  as  a constitutive  element  of  all  social  and 
political  relationships/ 

If  adult  education  were  to  give  greater  credence  to  gender  and 
gender  issues  it  would  effect  at  least  a minimal  broadening  of  its 
present  horizons,  making  the  field  more  inclusive/ 

A third  area  in  which  we  agree  is  that  there  is  something  the 
women’s  movement  has  to  offer  adult  education,  although  I would 
not  relate  this  to  the  practice  of  the  women’s  movement  to  the  same 
extent  as  does  Angela  Miles. 

Several  social  theorists  outside  feminism  agree  that  the  women  s 
movement  is  in  some  way  unique.  Brian  Fay,  for  example,  suggests 
not  only  that  the  women’s  movement  provides  a strong  example  for 
those  who  believe  social  change  can  occur  in  an  educative  fashion, 
but  further  notes  that  its  greatest  contribution  is 

that  it  teaches  the  mistake  ...  of  thinking  that  social 
revolutions  must  be  conducted  by  a monolithic  and 
homogeneous  group,  kept  that  way  by  a center  which  ensures 
that  the  ‘correct’  ideological  line  is  followed.® 

Similarly,  the  critical  social  theorist  Jurgen  Habermas  points  to  the 
women’s  movement  as  the  only  one  of  the  "new"  social  movements 
which,  through  political  activism  designed  actively  to  appropriate 
new  territory,  retains  links  to  historic  liberation  movements  and  to 
a universalist  morality.’  At  this  point,  however,  some  differences 
between  Miles  and  myself  have  already  begun  to  emerge  and  it 
should  be  obvious  that  these  differences  lie  not  so  much  in  the  what 
we  emphasize  as  in  the  why  we  emphasize  what  we  do.  Briefly,  I 
suspect  our  different  feminisms  offer  different  explanations  and 
justifications  which  would  affect  our  arguments  as  to  why  adult 
education  should  note  women’s  challenge.  It  is  to  the  question  of 
these  differences  I will  now  proceed. 

I will  simply  list  rather  than  analyze  the  questions^  I have.  The 
first  of  these  questions  is  around  the  issue  of  women’s  challenge  to 
adult  education  by  virtue  of  numbers  alone.®  This  type  of  statement 
can  only  be  made  if  women  an  substantially  different  from  men, 
and  in  a position  of  sufficient  influence  for  their  differences  to  efmct 
change.  A second  disagreement  was  with  Miles  statement  that 
when  women 


teach  women  as  women  they  are  teaching  members  of  their 
own  group  with  a potentially  closer  relationship  to  the 
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learners,  than  is  generally  possible  for  educators/organizers/ 
facilitators.* 

Here,  I was  confused  as  to  why  the  identity  (or  at  least  shared 
sex/gender)  between  educator  and  learner  should  make  any 
necessary  difference.  I wondered  if  Miles  would  want  to  make  a 
similar  argument  about  men  teaching  men,  which  in  turn  led  me  to 
ask  whether  it  was  the  issue  of  sex/gender  identity  between 
educator/leamer  that  was  important  or  whether  it  was  which 
sex/gender  one  inhabited.  In  turn,  I was  partly  drawn  to  think  this 
way  because  I could  not  see  how  saying  that  people  feel  more 
comfoi*table  with  other  people  of  the  same  sex  — a possible 
"common  sense"  reading  of  the  statement  — was  significant  for  her 
argument. 

In  addition  to  these  two  specific  Questions,  I was  also  somewhat 
dubious  about  both  the  extent  to  which  first  and  third  world 
femimsts  have  achieved  "genuinely  equal,  reciprocal  and  supportive 
relationships"  and  how,  precisely,  the  "articulation  of  a political 
ground  for  education"  had  enabled  this.“  Given  the  extent  of 
criticism  of  mainstream  feminism  by  women  of  colour,  I was  again 
led  to  wonder  if  it  was  not  so  much  the  political  ground  as  who 
inhabited  it  that  was  important  for  the  argument. 

These  questions  were  made  more  pressing  by  the  series  of  textual 
elisions  or  the  conflation  between  the  challenges  of  women,  the 
challenge  of  feminism,  and  the  challenge  of  the  women’s  movement, 
all  three  of  which  are  in  turn  modified  by  the  term  "unique."  Not 
all  women  are  feminists,  not  all  feminists  are  part  of  a women’s 
movement,  and  the  women’s  movement  itself  is  split  into  at  least 
two  factions  (the  more  radical  social  change  version  that  Angela 
Miles  presents,  and  a neo-conservative  feminist  movement  that  still 
adheres  to  a more  traditionalist  conception  of  the  family  and  of 
women’s  roles).  I was  again  forced  to  ask  what  might  make  it 
possible  to  connect  the  three  challenges. 

A possible  answer  lies  in  what  I take  to  be  the  basis  of  Miles’ 
argument,  the  notion  of  women’s  experience.  What  makes  the 
article  problematic  is  that  this  notion  is  theorized  insufficiently  in 
the  text  for  the  connections  it  provide  g to  be  accessible  easily  to  an 
audience  not  acquainted  with  feminist  discourse.  Now,  as  I see  it, 
the  approach  to  experience  offered  in  the  text  veers  somewhat 
between  two  persfHJctives;  a culturalist  approach  which  suggests 
that  the  basis  for  women’s  different  and  distinctive  experience  lies 
in  sexual  difference,  and  a standpoint  approach  which  suggests  that 
women’s  experience  is  socially  constructed,  although  still  different." 
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My  reason  for  suggesting  that  there  is  a culturalist  element  to  her 
argument  is  derived  primarily  from  Miles’  closing  references  to  "the 
female  point  of  view  and  experience."^*  To  me,  the  term  female 
suggests  a sexual  as  much  as  a social  division  between  men  and 
women,  although  this  is  not  the  only  interpretation. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I would  classify  the  overarching  theoretical 
framework  of  Miles’  article  as  more  in  tune  with  standpoint 
feminism.  With  this  approach,  to  the  extent  that  all  women  are 
subject  to  a sex/gender  system  which  construes  and  represents  them 
as  feminine,  they  can  then  be  said  to  be  a class  and  share  a 
common  identity.  In  tuni,  to  the  extent  that  the  socio-cultural 
transformation  of  sex  (male  and  female)  into  gender  (masculinity 
3nd  femininity)  asymmetrically  assigns  meaning,  powers  and 
properties  to  men  and  women,  it  can  also  be  understood  to  be  linked 
to  the  social  organization  of  inequality,  thus  providing  the  impetus 
for  many  of  the  activities  of  the  (social  change)  women’s  movement. 
The  idea  that,  for  whatever  reason,  women’s  experience  is  central  to 
their  forming  a class  allows  Miles  to  talk  interchangeably  about 
women,  feminism,  and  the  women’s  movement.  In  something  of  a 
hermetic  circle,  women  are  seen  as  the  subject  and  object  of 
feminism  and  of  the  women’s  movement  and,  in  turn,  the  latter  is 
seen  as  derivative  of  women’s  experience. 

I suspect  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  this  standpoint  approach  has 
been  taken  is  because  Miles  sees  it  as  vital  to  hold  onto  feminism 
as  an  emancipatory  theory,  one  based  in  a critical  theory  of  gender. 
In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  suggest  that  women  can  form 
a specific  and  defined  political  constituency,  argument 

necessitates  focussing  on  what  women  hole  in  common. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  some  problems  with  this  approach, 
problems  which  have  been  highlighted  in  the  postmodern 
confrontation  with  the  discourses  of  modernity,  including 
emancipatory  social  and  political  discourses  such  as  feminism. 
Without  going  into  great  detail  it  might  be  worth  noting  some 
aspects  of  this  postmodern  debate  here,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
experience  and  identity. 

Summed  up  very  briefly,  in  contrast  to  humanist  discourse  which 
suggests  a fairly  static  or  essentialized  view  of  humanity, 
postmodernism  sees  what  it  terms  "the  subject'  as  soci^ly  produced 
in  language.  Drawing  on  both  Althusser  s notion  of  interpellation 
and  on  a view  of  language  common  to  structural  and  post-structural 
linguistics,  postmodernism  views  the  subject  as  decentered.  In 
contrast  to  humanism  — and  to  the  approach  implicit  in  Angela 
Miles’  argument  — identity  does  not  follow  unproblero^^tically  from 
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experience.  The  decentering  of  the  subject  suggests  that  identity  is 
in  flux,  historically  mutable,  and  contradictory  as  it  shifts  with  the 
variety  of  discourses  that  call  people  to  identify  with  various  subject 
positions.*^ 

Another  aspect  to  note  about  postmodernism  is  the  idea  that  power 
functions  by  tying  people  to  certain  subject  positions.  Although 
people  may  choose  to  focus  on  any  one  of  these,  for  example  their 
gender,  their  lives  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  one  category.  As  both 
subject  to  and  subject  of  discourses,  human  activity  is  structured  by 
and  (re)produces  multiple  sets  of  power  relationships.*^ 

The  implications  of  this  postmodernist  t}^pe  of  approach  for 
arguments  such  as  Miles’  should  be  apparent:  given  that  gender  is 
always  cut  across  by  other  discourses  (say  of  race  or  class)  are  not 
the  differences  amongst  women  at  least  as  significant  as  the 
differences  between  men  and  women?  Is  it  therefore  possible  to 
suggest  an  unproblematic  relation  between  experience  of  gender  and 
women’s  identity  as  women  which  will  then  serve  as  the  basis  for 
a political  movement?  As  Delmar  notes: 

The  employment  gF  psychoanalysis  and  critical  theory  to 
question  the  unity  of  the  subject,  to  emphasize  the  fragmented 
subject,  is  potentially  subversive  of  any  view  which  asserts  a 
‘central’  organizing  principle  ...  To  deconstruct  the  subject 
‘woman,’  to  question  whether  ‘woman’  is  a coherent  identity  is 
also  to  imply  the  question  of  whether  Svoman’  is  a coherent 
political  identity,  and  therefore  whether  women  can  unite 
politically,  culturally,  and  socially  as  ‘women’  for  other  than 
very  specific  reasons.  It  raises  questions  about  the  feminist 
project  at  a very  fundamental  level.** 

If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ‘woman,’  how  can  there  be  such  as  thing 
as  women’s  challenge  to  adult  education?  If  women’s  experience  is 
split,  fractured,  what  about  it  is  sufficiently  common  to  all  women 
to  such  an  extent  that  Angela  Miles  can  talk  about  the  unique 
challenge  of  women,  of  feminism  and  of  the  women’s  movement? 

While  postmodern  critique  obviously  renders  more  complex  the 
relations  between  identity  and  experience,  the  insights  it  affords  are 
not  totally  negative.  Even  taking  into  account  postmodern 
scepticism,  there  are  areas  where  postmodern  and  other  feminists 
can  come  to  agreement.  For  example,  the  valorization  of  women’s 
experience  can  be  viewed  as  a tactical  necessity  not  only  because 
feminism  and  the  women’s  movement  seek  something  unique  on 
which  to  base  theii-  claims,  but  also  because  the  claim  to  identity 
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derived  from  experience  is  a radical  gesture  itself.'®  Similarly,  the 
notion  of  ‘woman’  provides  a useful  political  category,  even  if  it  is 
one  that  in  the  end  is  found  theoretically  empty,  as  Julia  Kristeva 
suggests.*’  More  than  this,  as  the  women’s  movement  has  struggled 
for  control  of  means  of  interpretation  and  communication  sufficient 
for  social  arid  political  participation  on  a more  equal  basis,  and  to 
the  extent  it  has  during  this  struggle  reinterpreted  needs  and 
constituted  a revisioned  vocabulary  with  which  to  express  and 
contest  those  needs,  then  the  women’s  movement  can  itself  be  said 
to  be  reconstituting  ‘women’  in  social  and  political  discourse.*® 
These  suggestions  modify,  but  do  not  in  the  end  detract  from 
women’s  challenge  to  adult  education;  adult  education  will  have  to 
come  to  terms  with  women,  with  feminism  and  with  the  insights 
from  the  women’s  movement.  But  this  will  mean  that  it  has  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  historically  mutable  and  changing  forms  of 
all  three  as  they  engage  in  redefining  ‘woman.’ 
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A Letter  to  the  Editor:  A Response  to  Miles  on  the  Limits  of 
Feminism 

John  R.  Minnis 
University  of  Manitoba 

Angela  Miles’  article,  "Women’s  Challenge  to  Adult  Education"  (May, 
1989)  reflects  a rather  one-sided  view  of  the  virtues  and 
accomplishments  of  feminism.  Arguing  that  feminism  and  the 
women’s  movement  offer  a guiding  philosophy  for  present  and  future 
practice  in  adult  education.  Miles  makes  some  bold  assertions  both 
about  the  virtues  of  feminist  ideology  and  the  desirability  of 
imposing  a feminist  world  view  on  adult  education  theory  and 
practice. 

For  Miles,  and  presumably  for  other  committed  feminist  adult 
educators,  the  marriage  between  adult  education  and  feminism  has 
so  far  been  a relatively  uncomplicated  one.  Because  a social  activist 
stance  has  improved  the  lot  of  women.  Miles  argues,  so  can  soci^ 
activism  improve  the  lot  of  adults  in  their  education  generally.  This 
is  a somewhat  dubious  claim  in  so  far  as  one  might  place  equal 
’•alidity  in  the  competing  proposition  that  if  there  have  been 
substantial  improvements  to  women’s  (and  men’s)  lives  over  the  past 
fifty  years  or  so,  it  is  not  so  much  a result  of  rising  levels  of 
educational  attainment  or  social  activism  as  it  is  a result  of 
economic  progress  and  the  consequent  emergence  of  a post- 
industrial, relatively  affluent,  middle-class  society.  One  might  well 
propose  that  all  the  feminism  of  the  past  century  has  not  done  as 
much  to  increase  women’s  choices  as  has  the  invention  of  the 
washing  machine.  [Lest  this  last  point  be  viewed  as  sexist,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  "sexist"  is  a key  feminist  buzzword  and 
a leading  weapon  in  the  feminist  rhetorical  arsenal  for  belittling, 
besmirching,  and  befuddling  their  "enemies"— traditional  society  and 
men.  For  feminists,  sexism  is  a system  which  oppresses  women  in 
order  to  preserve  the  hegemony  of  men — ^what  feminists  believe  is 
the  essential  principle  of  human  history.  In  other  words,  "sexist"  is 
a pejorative  way  of  saying  "gendered."  Since  it  is  men  who  are  held 
to  be  oppressing  women,  sexisj.n  also  equals  male  chauvinism. 
Women  are  therefore  rarely  accused  of  being  "sexist,"  for  who  would 
accuse  blacks  of  being  racist?  But  men  are  almost  invariably 
sexists.] 

It  is  hard  to  quibble  with  the  fundamental  decency  of  Miles’  social 
activist  impulse,  or  to  deny  that  social  activism  whether  it  emanates 
from  adult  educators  or  the  helping  professions  generally  has  not 
accomplished  significant  good  in  many  areas.  However,  if  we  are  to 
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embrace  feminism,  siirely  we  should  not  do  so  uncritically.  Beside 
its  real  accomplishments  must  be  placed  the  limitations  and  failures 
of  feminism.  Only  a balanced  view  will  produce  the  kind  of  outcome 
Miles  envisions.  A good  starting  point  is  to  outline  what  I deem  to 
be  feminism’s  accomplishments  followed  by  a brief  discussion  of 
paradoxes  and  contradictions  inherent  in  feminist  thinking. 

Feminists  have  played  a major  role  in  opening  doors  to  women  in 
employment,  education  and  sports  as  well  as  providing  a guiding 
philosophy  to  many  women  in  their  prolonged  and  bruising 
penetration  of  the  corporate  and  academic  worlds.  Feminism  has 
provided  a supporting  framework  to  sustain  many  women  through 
a difficult  period  of  uncertainty  regarding  their  sex  roles.  Feminists 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  Canadian  constituency  for  abortion 
rights  from  the  sixties  onward.  They  are  in  large  part  responsible 
for  the  attention  focussed  on  the  crime  of  rape  and  the  underl3dng 
misogynist  attitudes  of  men.  They  have  thrown  the  spotlight  on  the 
syndrome  of  battered  women.  They  have  relentlessly  hammered 
home  the  inadequacy  of  all  intellectual  disciplines  that  fail  to  take 
into  account  a female  point  of  view.  History,  sociology, 
anthropology,  psychology  and  other  academic  areas  will  never  be 
quite  the  same. 

These  and  other  positive  changes  and  viewpoints  brought  about  by 
feminism  have  had  a generally  beneficial  if  not  disquieting  effect  on 
both  men  and  women.  However,  as  with  all  social  movements,  there 
is  a degree  of  ambiguity  surrounding  feminism’s  achievements.  This 
awareness  is  brought  home  when  one  rereads,  for  example,  Betty 
Friedan’s  The  Feminine  Mystique  a generation  later.  One  realizes 
how  thoroughly  feminism  has  replaced  the  feminine  mystique  with 
a mystique  of  its  own  in  all  the  areas  Friedan  examined,  such  as 
education,  psychology,  advertising,  and  journalism. 

Unfortunately,  feminism,  despite  its  more  widespread  acceptance 
throughout  society,  still  embraces  only  a small  corner  of  the  human 
fc.'^perience  as  an  intellectual  approach.  And  it  is  this  distinction, 
that  is,  between  feminism  as  a politically  inspired  social  movement 
and  feminism  as  ideology  and  as  an  intellectual  approach,  which 
needs  to  be  sorted  out  by  adult  educators  before  they  take  Miles’ 
recommendations  seriously.  I would  argue  that  to  enlist  feminism 
in  the  cause  of  social  change  is  misguided  for  a number  of  reasons. 

First,  all  ideol)gies  are  vehicles  for  attaining  power,  but  how  much 
is  actually  changed  in  society  once  power  has  been  attained  by  the 
upholders  of  the  ideology  has  historically  def>ended  upon  a great 
manj'  factors.  Indeed,  the  question  of  what  does  or  does  not  count 
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as  a change  in  the  status  quo  has  itself  become  an  issue  of 
ideological  dispute.  By  assuming  a social  activist  stance,  Miles  is 
asking  adult  educators  to  confront  the  status  quo  head  on.  This  in 
itself  is  a somewhat  paradoxical  request  given  the  fact  that  femini^s 
themselves  have  from  time  to  time  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
outcomes  and  gains  women  have  made  over  the  past  twenty  years 
or  so,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  employment,  pay  equity  and  so  on. 

It  seems  that  the  "status  quo"  is  ever-changing  and  illusory. 

Why,  then,  should  adult  educators  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
feminists?  No  doubt  one  of  the  paramount  reasons  for  feminism  s 
single-minded  attack  on  the  status  quo  is  the  desire  for  absolute 
equality  between  the  sexes.  Feminists  have  demonstrated  that  they 
will  not  rest  until  both  sexes  are  equally  represented  m all 
occupations.  Feminist  concern  with  equality  coupled  with  their  g(^l 
to  achieve  a genderless  society  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the 
sexes  are  inherently  alike  in  everything.  If  the  sexes  are  not  doing 
all  of  the  same  tnings  with  the  same  frequency,  it  is  believed  that 
some  ii\justice  m ist  be  at  work  to  cause  this  disparity.  The  feminist 
devaluation  of  everything  feminine  encourages  women  to  believe  that 
all  things  worth  having  in  this  world  are  possessed  by 
men — aggressive  personalities,  prestigious  jobs,  and  freedom  from 
childcare.  The  feminist  goal  of  remaking  society  in  their  own  image 
suggests  a level  of  state  intervention  irreconcilable  with  the  respect 
for  human  liberty  that  is  basic  to  adult  education  practice.  I would 
think  the  prospect  of  increased  state  involvement  in  adult  education 
would  be  of  concern  to  many  adult  educators  for  whom  local 
initiative  and  voluntarism  are  paramount. 

The  inherent  radicalism  of  feminism,  implicit  in  Miles’  article,  is 
decidedly  out  of  step  with  the  views  and  aspirations  of  many 
contemporary  women  despite  the  impression  given  by  feminists  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  questionable  to  what  extent  organized  polit’xal 
feminism  speaks  for  women  or  for  progress.  Rather,  it  may  be  that 
feminism  today  reflects  the  views  of  an  embittered  minority  which 
has  since  forfeited  the  respect  of  the  "transitional"  generation  of  its 
parents  and  has  now  lost  the  pulse  of  the  rising  generation. 

Another  aspect  of  feminism  which  would  make  it  diflicult  to  a^ept 
as  a guiding  philosophy  for  adult  educators  is  that  feminists  have 
a way  of  making  all  relations  with  men  difficult  and  good  relations 
virtually  impossible.  How  can  an  ideolo^  which  purports  to  blame 
men  for  women’s  oppression  expect  to  win  the  trust  and  acceptance 
of  men?  Feminists  have  the  delightful  capacity  to  find  oppression 
where  the  generality  of  humankind  finds  only  an  accepted  condition 
of  things.  Thus,  Kate  Millett,  in  her  book  Sexual  Politics,  for  whom 
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the  oppressive  system  is  called  "patriarchy,"  takes  the  view,  "that 
those  who  do  not  know  that  they  are  oppressed  have  been  deeply 
conditioned  by  society."  "It  is  interesting,"  she  remarks,  "that  many 
women  do  not  recognize  themselves  as  discriminated  against;  no 
better  proof  could  be  found  of  the  totality  of  their  conditioning,"  A 
better  proof  than  this,  ought  certainly  to  be  found,  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  argument  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  premises, 
and  we  thus  have  a petito  principii,  a fallacy  commonly  committed 
in  the  service  of  a dogmatism.  Dogmatism  is  necessary  in  feminist 
discourse  since  there  is  only  one  correct  way  of  construing  a human 
situation.  The  same  could  be  said,  of  course,  for  other  ideologies. 

This  view  of  blaming  men,  whether  explicitly  stated  or  not,  is  a 
guiding  feminist  tenet,  and  has  forced  feminists  into  denying  the 
most  obvious  facts  of  hunjan  biology  and  psychology.  It  has  the 
potential  to  generate  female  chauvinism  and  hate-mongering  as  seen 
in  the  movie  The  Color  Purple  in  which  tearing  a newborn  baby 
from  its  mother  s arms  is  depicted  as  typical,  everyday  male 
behaviour.  Not  only  is  the  feminist,  perspective  anti-male,  it  also 
devalues  female  experience  by  denying  the  authenticity  of  women’s 
experience  under  "patriarchy,"  that  is,  before  the  "Feminist  Era." 

While  Miles  extols  the  "new  knowledge"  revealed  by  feminist 
psychologists  and  is  eager  to  integrate  this  knowledge  into  the  adidt 
education  curriculum  and  the  teaching-learning  process,  she  ignores 
the  fact  that  feminism  is  a failure  as  an  explanation  for  male 
psychology  and  behaviour.  Adult  educators  must  ask  to  what  extent 
feminist  psychology  is  appropriate  for  men  given  its  anti-male 
orientation.  Freed  from  the  check  of  men’s  input— just  as 
misogynists  in  past  centuries  spouted  their  nonsense  without  fear  of 
women’s  objections— feminist  psychologists  have  arrived  at  a view 
of  men  and  masculinity  that  almost  parallels  the  wor.st  misogyny  of 
past  centuries.  The  qualities  feminists  input  to  themselves  are 
perversely  reflected  in  their  descriptions  of  men.  Readers  familiar 
with  the  work  of  Carol  Gilligan  and  Nancy  Chodorow,  to  name  only 
two  prominent  feminists,  will  recognize  how  each  female  attribute 
is  treated  as^  a virtue  and  is  counterbalanced  by  an  equal  number 
of  male  attributes  treated  as  vices:  cooperation  by  competition; 

connectedness  by  separateness;  pacifism  by  aggression,  intuition  by 
logic;  until  finally  the  feminist  lexicon  reads  like  a mirror  image  of 
the  very  prejudice  against  which  it  allegedly  detests. 

Instead  of  arguing  for  a recognition  of  the  centrality  of  both 
masculinity  and  femininity  to  the  human  experience,  feminist 
psychologists  insist  on  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  latter  at  the 
expense  of  the  former.  This  anti-masculine  perspective  can  hardly 
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be  expected  to  hold  much  appeal  for  males  who,  after  all,  m^e  up 
the  other  half  of  the  human  race.  The  considerable  challenges 
facing  adult  education  cannot  be  undertaken  unless  men  and 
women,  working  together,  recognize  that  humamty  cannot  be 
understood  in  terms  of  either  sex  alone. 

It  is  hoped  that  even  the  most  enlightened  kind  of  feminism,  such 
as  that  expressed  by  Miles,  will  prove  itself  capable  of  providing  a 
balanced  understaning  of  gender  issues.  For  the  moment,  however, 
one  must  remain  sceptical  for  even  if  it  is  able  to  better 
women’s  point  of  view,  feminism  will  likely  continue  to  attoch 
secondary  importance  to  the  male  point  of  view.  One  wonders  how 
such  an  ideology  can  be  so  construed  as  to  appear  compatible  witn 
the  education  of  adults. 

The  Editors  invite  articles  or  letters  from  readers  in  response  to 
articles  or  letters  contained  within  the  journal. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS/RECENSIONS 


WHY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  LATER  YEARS 

Louis  Lowy  and  Darlene  O’Connor.  1986.  Lexington  Books. 

In  the  introduction  to  Why  EducatioTi  in  the  Later  Years  Louis 
Lowy  and  Darlene  O Connor  propose  that  education  be  viewed  "as 
part  of  the  broader  field  of  social  welfare"  because  basic  needs 
should  be  met  through  a large  variety  of  mechanisms.  Education 
is  one  of  those  essential  mechanisms.  Elderly  people  also  need 
those  mechanisms,  including  education.  Society  has  then  the 
responsibility  to  look  after  the  satisfaction  of  those  needs. 
LFnfortunately,  "colleges  and  universities,"  say  the  authors,  "have 
been  the  slowest  to  respond  to  the  educational  needs  of  older 
learners."  (p.  xv) 

Part  I,  "F'oundations  of  Educational  Gerontology,"  introduces  the 
reader  to  different  points  of  view  regarding  adult  education.  The 
authors  inform  us  that  a very  important  evolution  has  taken 
place  in  our  society.  Formerly,  adult  education  was  seen  as  a 
"frill,  a dubious  waste  of  scarce  societal  resources  on  people  who 
had  little,  if  any,  ability  to  do  productive  work..."  (p.  5)  Now  it 
is  widely  considered  as  a "continuous  process  of  lifelong  learning." 
The  first  part  of  the  book  is  important  for  those  who  want  to 
establish,  seriously,  in  their  own  milieu,  a positive  respect  for  the 
education  of  adults  who  want  to  engage  in  lifelong  learning. 

Part  II,  "The  State  of  Education  for  People  in  the  Later  Years," 
reminds  the  reader  of  things  she  or  he  already  knows,  for 
instance,  data  on  demographic  changes  are  introduced.  The  most 
important  chapter  in  Part  II  (Chapter  5)  talks  of  the 
transformation  of  education  by  older  adults.  The  reader,  in  my 
opinion,  will  expect  more  than  what  is  said  here.  The  authors 
start  with  the  traditional  but  ft  tile  debate  on  pedagogy  versus 
andragogy.  Too  much  emphasis  ii  put  on  that  question.  Most  of 
us  know  what  Knowles  has  said  tbout  this  dichotomy  as  well  as 
the  dead  ends  of  this  debate.  What  we  would  like  to  hear  is 
what  adult  learners  could  do  with  their  possibilities,  their 
experiences,  their  lives,  to  transform  education.  In  this  lies  the 
major  question  of  the  book.  How  to  transform  education  so  that 
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each  learner,  whatever  her  or  his  age,  social  condition,  various 
and  numerous  experiences,  can  grow,  develop  and  finally  become 
a "fully  functioning  person."  Too  little  is  said  on  this 
fundamental  question. 

Much  more  should  have  been  written  about  the  expressive, 
contemplative  and  transcendental  needs  of  older  adults  a 
theme  introduced  briefly  by  the  authors.  It  is  only  through 
meeting  these  needs  that  education  for  adults  and  for  children 
too,  can  be  transformed,  modified  and  adapted.  The  reader 
should  be  made  more  aware  of  the  means  to  transform  an 
educational  system  that  cares  more  for  the  needs  of  the  system 
than  those  of  the  person.  The  concept  of  "hxunanagogy,"  taken 
from  Knudson,  is  briefly  presented  by  the  authors.  It  would  have 
been  interesting  to  hear  more  about  this  neologism  because  we  do 
need  a "unifying  concept"  that  can  enlarge  our  conception  of 
education. 

Part  III,  "Why  Invest  in  Education  in  the  Later  Years?"  shows 
that  modem  society  has  much  to  gain  if  serious  effort  is  made  to 
invest  more  in  education  for  older  people.  Of  course,  many  socim 
agents  are  necessary  to  make  education  for  older  adults  a high 
priority.  Chapter*  8 proposes  a humanistic  philosophy  of 
education  which  merges  the  instrumental  and  expressive 
dimensions  of  education.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most 

int6r6sting  chaptor.  But  I b6li6V6  that  th©  authors  should  havo 
argued  more  insistently  for  the  merging  of  these  two  major  types 
of  education.  In  fact,  this  merging  is  essential  for  any  human 
being.  Too  offer,  though,  the  educational  system  does  not  want 
to  go  very  far  in  encouraging  expressive  learning.  I also  believe 
that  older  people  would  feel  more  comfortable  when  retiring  if 
they  had  been  better  prepared  for  expressive  education. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  not  usually  the  case.  This  chapter  could 
have  shown  how  our  educational  system  could  be  reoriented  to 
accomplish  this. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a very  interesting  work,  very  well 
documented,  and  well  constructed.  Adult  educators  will^  enjoy  it. 
Above  all,  it  should  be  read  by  our  politicians  and  by  those  who 
now  rigidly  control  educational  funding.  They  would  learn  that  it 
is  not  useless  to  invest  in  education  for  those  in  their  later  years. 

Rene  Bedtird 
University  of  Ottawa 
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ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  PHENOMENOLOGICAL 

RESEARCH,  THEORY  jVND  PRACTICE 

Sherman  Stanage.  1987.  Malabar,  Floiida:  Robert  E.  Krieger. 

In  an  area  of  study  as  large  and  diverse  as  adult  education,  a 
perspective  that  so  clearly  positions  the  understanding  of  what  it 
is  to  be  a person  at  the  heart  of  its  subject  matter  is  a welcome 
clarification.  Stanage  argues  that  phenomenological  research 
permits  us  to  come  to  a greater  consciousness  of  ourselves  in  a 
way  not  afforded  to  us  in  adult  education  activities  that  turn 
authority  over  to  the  principal  textbooks  and  course  content.  But 
in  spite  of  the  clear  positioning  of  the  "vital  lives  of  individually 
unique  adults"  at  the  centre  of  adult  education,  Stanage’s 
methodology  raises  major  questions  and  leads  to  untenable 
conclusions  about  adult  education. 

Central  to  Stanage’s  phenomenology  is  the  notion  of  person  as 
distinct  from  person.  "Person  is  the  full  eduction  (drawing  forth) 
of  what  persons  are  and  have  in  common;  it  makes  possible 
communication  on  the  basis  of  intersubjectivify  with  the  co- 
existence of  person."  (p.  37)  This  topic,  "the  eduction  of  person," 
is  alternately  described  as  both  the  observation  and  the 
participation  in  one’s  consciousing.  Although  it  makes  for 
awkward  wording  at  tiro.es,  Stanage’s  precise  use  of  language 
distinguishes  the  active  experience  of  consciousing  from  the  state 
of  being  conscious  or  possessing  consciousness.  The  eduction  of 
person,  as  one  of  the  central  underpinnings  of  the  book,  explains 
how  we  may  engage  in  and  investigate  the  phenomena  of  our  own 
eduction.  It  is  through  feeling,  experiencing  and  consciousing, 
that  we  come  to  know  our  life-world. 

Stanage  explains  that  the  eductions  or  leading  out  of  persons  are 
the  consciousing  of  the  phenomena  of  doing.  An  exploration  of 
the  phenomena  that  constitute  our  lives,  such  as  intuiting, 
describing,  and  relating,  underlies  interpretation  of  meaning  and 
"the  end  result  is  that  we  do  come  to  know  better  and  better." 
To  investigate  the  subject  matter  of  adult  education  — that  is, 
the  adult  education  of  person  — the  choice,  according  to  Stanage, 
is  between  either  the  more  traditional  quantitative  methods  or 
phenomenological  methodology. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  book  is  the  discussion  of  a 
philosophical  ground  for  adult  education.  Stanage  states  that 
adult  education  can  claim  a place  as  a "rigorous  human  science" 
with  the  phenomenological  investigation  of  the  eduction  of  person 
as  its  subject  matter.  Furthermore,  adult  education  is  not  a 
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discipline  in  the  sense  of  the  physical  or  social  sciences  because 
its  subject  matter  is  not  a "carefully  circumscribed  branch  of 
knowledge  or  instruction."  I think  that  this  philosophical 
distinction  between  adult  education  and  the  sciences  is  a very 
important  one.  The  distinction  will  provide,  along  with  some 
debate,  a useful  grounding  upon  which  to  orient  future  directions 
for  adult  education  as  well  as  to  understand  better  what  others  in 
the  field  have  already  been  doing. 

Rather  than  a specific  body  of  knowledge,  adult  education  is 
concerned  instead  with  the  problems  and  media  in  which  adults 
are  situated.  The  impossibility  of  classifsdng  and  accounting  for 
all  the  situations  in  which  adults  find  themselves,  however,  does 
not  stop  the  proliferation  of  "how-to-do-it"  approaches  of  many 
adult  educators  (p.  99).  Without  an  appreciation  of  the  person- 
centredness  of  adult  education,  these  "how-to-do-it"  approaches 
take  as  their  centre  the  authority  of  the  manual  or  principal  text. 
Relegated  to  secondary  importance  are  the  "vital  fives  ol 
individually  unique  adults."  The  meaning  that  any  of  this 
subject-centred  instruction  has  for  anyone,  including  the  educator, 
is  often  of  no  importance. 

In  the  adult  eduction  of  Efirsoa  described  by  Stanage,  t^he 
emphasis  on  leading  oneself  out  into  a consciousing  state  is  what 
I would  describe  as  a detour  that  runs  the  risk  of  never  getting 
back  on  the  road  again.  The  question  implied  in  "What  am  I to 
do?"  is  not  satisfactorily  answered  by  a large  accumulation  of  selt- 
knowledge,  even  if  the  process  used  to  gather  the  data  is  a 
dynamic  one.  The  implication  is  that  by  accumulating  knowleuge 
of  ourselves,  we  can,  after  some  critical  mass  has  been  Reached, 
move  toward  meaning,  understanding  and  action.  But  it  w never 
quite  clear  just  how  much  data  collection  is  necessary  before  one 
takes  action  on  the  conclusions. 


The  phenomenological  investigation,  while  it  makes  no  claim  to 
being  objective,  does  not  escape  the  dangers  of  reductionism. 
Phenomenology  brackets  all  experience  of  its  constituent  parts. 
From  this  position  such  things  as  relevancy  and  meaning  may 
then  be  reconstituted.  The  problem  with  any  analytical  system  is 
that  if  one  part  is  missing  in  the  reconstitution,  then  the  ongina 
cannot  be  truly  represented.  There  remains  only  an  impaired 
system  for  want  of  the  missing  part(s),  or  a description  of  what 
the  system  would  look  like  and  how  it  would  behave  or  act  n it 
were  operating  in  its  completeness.  This  problem  of  the  analysis 
of  experience  is  not  overcome  by  the  phenomenological 
investigation  of  person  by  person. 
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Stanage  has  prepared  wonderfully  elaborate  schema  to  describe 
the  essential  structures  and  funr'-ions  of  person  composed  of  nine 
constituting  clusters  of  phenomena  including  "consciousings, 
experiencings  and  feelings."  (p.  8)  The  problem  is  that  Stanage’s 
schema  of  a highly  personalized,  reflexive,  internalized  search  for 
self  does  not  necessarily  result  in  practice.  Does  self-knowledge 
gained  through  reflection  promote  anjd;hing  more  than  theory  or 
knowledge  of  the  right  action  that  we  may  adopt  if  we  choose  to 
do  so?  Although  we  may  be  able  to  answer  "V(^at  am  I to  do?", 
merely  possessing  knowledge  of  the  answer  may  never  be 
sufficient  for  putting  oneself  into  practice  and  doing  it. 

"Appendix  II"  is  the  course  syllabus  of  the  seminar 

"Phenomenology  and  Adult  Education"  conducted  by  Stanage.  In 
many  ways  the  book  appears  to  be  a conclusion  of  some  issues 
arising  from  the  f.eminar,  as  the  b(=ok  references  authors  on  the 
reading  list  and  contains  samples  of  student  work.  Although  the 
reader  may  benefit  from  the  reading  assignments,  the  book  does 
not  give  instructions  on  how-to-do  phenomenology  in  step-by-step 
detail,  probably  because  such  instructions  are  even  more 
impossible  than  for  most  other  important  activities  such  as 
walking,  drinking  water,  or  riding  a bicycle. 

At  one  point  Stanage  asks  whether  the  "matrices  of  relationships" 
by  which  adults  order  their  lives  are  causal.  This  pertinent 
question  encourages  the  reader  to  wonder  whether  self-reflection 
according  to  Stanage’s  matrix  of  feelings,  experiencings, 
consciousings,  and  other  actions,  accounts  in  a causal  fashion  for 
the  ordering  of  one’s  life.  This  method  gives  the  impression  that 
by  accumulating  knowledge  of  ourselves  we  can,  after  sufficient 
self-reflection,  move  toward  meaning,  understanding,  and  action. 
Stanage’s  activities  with  his  students  may  have  led  them  to  an 
ordering  and  understanding  of  themselves.  But  I wonder  about 
his  methodological  need  for  an  underl3n.ng  theory,  schema,  essence 
and  the  presumption  that  students  can  observe  the  backstage 
activities  in  the  drama  that  constitutes  their  lives.  The 
suggestion  that  such  a methodology  is  necessary  or  even  possible 
obscures  the  understanding  that,  as  in  a drama,  people’s  lives  are 
lived  out  as  players  on  the  main  stage. 

The  phenomenological  methodology  that  emphasises  self-reflexivity 
as  a way  of  Icnowing  obscures  the  understanding  of  ourselves  as 
intersubjective  beings.  The  lasting  impression  is  that  as  human 
beings  and  learners,  our  eductions  are  accomplished  by  ourselves. 
I think  that  the  focus  on  self  and  the  experiencing  of 
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consciousness  can  leave  us  isolated  and  stranded  before  one  of  the 
important  questions  raised  in  the  book,  "What  am  i to  do? 

Carol  Schick 
University  of  Saskatchewan 


WOMEN’S  WAYS  OF  KNOWING;  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

SELF,  VOICE  AND  MIND  ^ t a,  n.  i 

M.F.  Belenky,  B.M.  Clinchy,  N.R.Goldberger  and  J.M.  Tarule. 

1986.  New  York:  Basic  Books. 

Make  no  bones  about  it!  This  book  is  about  power.  Hence  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  those  adult  educators  who  have  come  to 
understand  that  epistemological  questions  like;  what  is  truth, 
what  is  reality?  what  is  authority?  to  whom  do  1 listen,  are 
not  just  questions  for  philosophers  but  ones  which  have  profound 
consequences  for  empowerment.  For  those  adult  educators  who 
have  not  yet  read  this  book,  a treat  is  in  store.  Unlike  many 
books  about  adult  learning,  this  one  is  not  boring  for  it  breathes 
and  palpitates  with  life.  Readers  seldom  feel  indifferent  about  it. 
Any  book  that  has  excited  so  many  adult  education  students 
(largely  female)  while  being  criticized  largely  on  methodological 
grounds  or  ignored  by  academic  adult  educators  (largely  male) 
must  have  something  interesting  to  say! 

Readers  either  seem  to  "put  themselves  in  the  shoes  of  the 
women,"  or  to  criticize  the  work  vigorously  for  its  methodology  or 
it  lack  of  power  analysis.  In  other  words,  those  in  academic  life 
respond  in  one  of  two  predictable  ways:  by  a "connected"  way  of 
knowing,  or  by  a "separated"  way  of  knowing.  Both  are  objecri^ 
ways  of  knowing  which  the  authors  identify  as  aspects  of 
procedural  knowing.  Neither  one  of  these  ways  of  kn<wii^, 
however,  accounts  for  that  gnawing  sense  of  truth  w^^ch  the 
subjective  selves  of  many  feel  ("yes,  this  is  the  real  cheese,^ ) wi 
the  first  reading  of  the  book  before  being  pressed  into  giving  a 
more  objective  analysis. 

What  is  this  study  all  about?  The  authors  interviewed  135 
women;  90  were  students  enroled  in  one  of  six  academic 
institutions  ranging  from  a prestigious  women’s  college  to  inner 
city  community  colleges  and  an  alternative  high  school.  They  also 
interviewed  45  women  from  family  agencies  that  were  concerned 
about  assistance  in  parenting  roles.  A kind  of  content  analysis 
was  done  by  the  coders  who  were  "blind"  as  to  the  women  s ages, 
ethnicity,  social  class  and  institutional  affiliation.  Building  on  the 
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work  of  William  Perry,  the  authors  grouped  women’s  perspectives 
on  knowing  into  five  m^or  epistemological  categories.  While  they 
believe  that  these  five  categories  could  also  be  found  in  men’s 
thinking,  they  did  not  also  claim  (as  have  many  male  researchers 
in  their  work  done  exclusively  on  male  subjects)  that  their 
findings  necessarily  represented  "ways  of  knowing"  of  both 
genders.  The  main  finding  of  the  authors  centres  around  the 
importance  of  relationships  (and  caring  and  a sense  of 
community)  in  the  context  of  the  five  ways  of  knowing  which  they 
identified. 

What  are  these  "Women’s  Ways  of  Knowing?"  The  authors 
identified  five  ways  of  knowing: 

(1)  3ilcnce.  This  is  a position  in  which  women  experience 
themselves  as  mindless  and  voiceless  and  subject  to  the  whim 
of  external  authority. 

(2)  Received  Knowledge.  With  this  perspective  women  view 
themselves  as  capable  of  receiving  and  even  reproducing 
knowledge  from  the  all-knowing  external  authorities  but  not 
capable  of  creating  knowledge  on  their  own. 

(3)  Subjective  Knowledge.  This  is  a perspective  from  which 
truth  and  knowledge  are  conceived  of  as  personeil,  private  and 
subjectively  known  or  intuited. 

(4)  Procedural  Knowledge.  This  is  a position  in  which 

women  are  invested  in  learning  and  applying  objective 
procedures  for  obtaining  and  communicating  knowledge.  This 
kind  of  knowledge  may  involve  two  kinds:  (a)  Separate 

knowing,  in  which  the  knower  learns  io  take  "the  devil’s 
advocate"  approach,  and  (b)  Connected  knowing,  in  which  the 
learner  learns  to  "get  inside  the  shoes  of  the  other." 

Constructed  Knowledge.  With  this  position,  women  view 
all  knowledge  as  contextual,  experience  themselves  as  creators 
of  knowledge,  and  value  both  subjective  and  ohiectivo  strategies 
for  knowing. 

Earlier  works  by  authors  such  as  Carol  Gilligan  and  Nancy 
Chodorow  also  pointed  to  different  v/ays  of  knowing  for  women: 
these,  too,  were  based  on  the  importance  of  relationships  and  of 
caring.  The  authors  of  Women’s  Wavs  of  Knowing  make  a 
distinction  between  understanding  and  knowledge  and  imply  that 
both  are  necessary  for  knowing.  While  knowledge  implies 
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separation  from  the  object  and  mastery  over  it,  understanding 
requires  intimacy  and  equality  between  the  self  and 
because  the  orientation  is  toward  relationships.  While  both 
understanding  and  knowledge  are  import^t,  our  academic 
institutions  presumably  are  weak  on  providing  an  educational 
context  promoting  learning  through  understanding.  Imphed  by 
the  authors  of  this  book  seems  to  be  the  view  that  mstitutions  do 
not  cater  to  women’s  learning  needs  which  are  relational  m 
nature.  But  the  question  then  arises  from  all  of  these  works,  but 
especially  from  the  present  book,  as  to  w- men  in  their 

development  are  more  concerned  with  relational  learmng  than 


men? 


What  are  the  criticisms  of  this  book?  The  attempts  to  address 
why  won  en  appear  more  interested  in  relational  kinds  of  laming 
ii^the  weakest  aspect  of  the  book  but  a very  crucial  one.  Despite 
the  authors’  claims  to  the  contrary,  the  five  ways  of  knowing  do 
seem  to  represent  a developmental  hierarcihy:  a fana  of  hierarchy 
of  epistemological  stances  ranging  from  silence  to  constructed 
knowledge"  seems  impUed.  The  story  the  book  tells  is  one  abou  - 
women  who  move  from  more  limited  positions  to  less  limitea 
ones,  although  it  is  clear  that  this  development  is  not  linear  nor 
do  all  women  run  the  full  course. 

Is  this  really  "adult  development"  we  are  witnessing  or  are  we 
seeing  adaptations  of  the  women  to  socio-economic  class,  a 
sugge^stion  also  posed  earlier  by  Sharan  Mern^am  (1988)?  From  a 
sociological  perspective,  Alison  Wylie  (1988),  has  claimed  that  the 
more  limited  forms  of  knowing  — silence,  received 
subjectivism  - may  be  adaptative  stances  for  those  knowers 
whose  background  was  described  by  the  authors  as 
various  ways.  Constructivist  knowers,  by  contrast,  are  depicted 
in  the  book  as  freer  and  more  autonomous,  having  been  about  to 
overcome  the  limits  which  constrained  the  other  knowers  ^d 
this,  of  course,  is  where  lurking  beneath  the  surface  of  the  text, 
but  never  confronted  by  the  authors,  is  what  has  been  c^led  the 
sub-text  of  power.  If  silence  and  received  knowledge  are 
adaptations  to  situations  of  powerlessness,  the  constructed 
knowing  may  be  an  adaptation  to  a position  , ’ 

constructed  knowledge  is  as  context-bound  as  the  others  but  ^ 
context  is  different;  constructed  knowledge  is  the 
strategy  adopted  by  the  advantaged  in  an  unequal  world  1 hus 
when  the  authors  claim  that  "constructed  knowledge  is  the  best, 
we  may  well  ask,  the  best  for  whom? 

The  hierarchy  which  one  senses  exists  in  this  work  thus  may  not 
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be  due  to  adult  development  sequencing  from  self-actualization  or 
^owth  as  many  of  us  might  hope,  but  rather  is  due  to  class 
^iierences,  a situation  with  which  those  adult  educators  steeped 
in  a psychological  and  humanistic  tradition  undoubtedly  will  feel 
uncomfortable  about  acknowledging  or  addressing.  If  such 
differences  are  really  class  differences,  and  if  persons  have 
adaptative  stances  to  their  particular  "way  of  knowing,"  then  for 
adult  educators  to  try  to  remove  those  adaptations  without  also 
addressing  the  underlying  power  inequities  which  made  the 
adaptation  necessary  would  seem  to  have  ethical  considerations 
fOT  our  practices.  (There  is  also  the  complication  that  such 
adaptations  as  silence  can  themselves  be  powerful  tools  of 
resistance  under  circumstances  such  as  interrogation  when  silence 
may  be  a strength  rather  than  a weakness.) 

But  if  there  is  indeed  a hierarchical  sense  of  empowerment  based 
upon  soc’o-economic  class,  how  does  one  explain  two  phenomena? 
First,  hile  most  female  readers  would  locate  themselves 
somewhere  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ways  of  knowing,  many 
also  report  feeling  that  at  some  times  they  have  been  silenced  or 
capable  only  of  received  knowledge.  Secondly,  even  constructivist 
knowers,  according  to  the  authors,  combine  a blend  of  stability 
tempered  by  a residual  openness  which  suggests  a combination  of 
power  and  powerlessness.  At  first  glance,  such  descriptions  by 
the  women  in  which  either  of  these  phenomena  are  reported 
would  seem  to  discount  the  presence  of  a hierarchy  based  on 
power. 

A classist  and  feminist  explanation  of  these  two  phenomena, 
however,  is  that  while  constructivist  knowers  are  high  on  the 
ladder  of  privilege,  as  wgmcn  they  are  not  top  dogs  and  hence  a 
distinctive  mix  of  power  and  powerlessness  can  be  seen  among 
constructivist  women.  Thus,  "a  totally  unified  self  would  be 
unadaptative  in  a still  fractured  world  which  is  the  perennial 
condition  of  women  in  a patriarchal  society."  (Miller,  1988) 

Thus,  an  analysis  based  upon  social  class  and  upon  a feminist 
patriarchal  model  (an  emphasis  which  is  missing  from  the  book), 
can  yield  important  understandings  and  insights  into  the 
descriptive  phenomena  so  beautifully  displayed  by  the  authors. 
Using  a socialist  feminist  model,  which  values  the  influences  of 
both  class  anu  patriarchy,  one  can  understand  the  emphasis  upon 
relationships  and  caring  which  dominates  many  women’s  cultures. 
While  this  focus  may  originate  in  socialization  practices  endorsed 
by  a hierarchical  society  dependent  upon  females  and  others  as 
subservient,  the  emphasis  on  caring  and  relationships  may  also  be 
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seen  as  a response  to  alienation  and  to  a male  v»orld  which 
excludes  them  and  which  thus  often  seems  to  the  femedes  as 
somewhat  callous,  cold,  and  careless. 

This  preoccupation  of  women  for  relational  learning  should  be 
viewed  as  a major  indicator  of  gender  and  class  discrimination  in 
our  society.  The  phenomenon  in  which  women  and  some  men 
desire  relational  kinds  of  learning  experiences  and  a sense  of 
community  can  be  viewed  as  evidence  for  societal  bias. 
Consequently,  both  gender  and  class  should  be  considered  in 
understemding  learning;  and  if  gender  is  ignored  which  it  often  is 
when  learning  is  discussed,  then  women’s  experiences  are  being 
undervalued  and  trivialized. 

This  book  can  be  used  as  a means  for  teasing  out  the 
complexities  of  learning  within  a social  context  and  in  this  respect 
should  be  a major  resource  for  adult  educators  whose  concern  for 
learning  has  until  recently  been  largely  confined  to  cognitive  and 
other  psychological  dimensions. 

Catharine  E.  Warren 
The  University  of  Calgary 
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1989. 

Wylie,  Alison,  "Experiential  Reasoning:  Women's  Ways  of  Knowing/ 

Feminist  Research  Practice",  an  unpublished  paper  delivered  at  the 
workshop,  "Knowledge,  Gender,  Education  and  Work",  The  University 
of  Calgary,  May  1989. 
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NOMINATIONS  SOUGHT  FOR  HOULE  AWARD 


Sponsored  by  the  American  Association  for  Adult  and 
Continuing  Education,  the  Cyril  O.  Houle  World  Award  for 
Literature  in  Adult  Education  recognizes  wo.  ks  that 
contribute  significantly  to  the  fields’  advancement  atiH  imity. 
Any  publication  copyrighted  in  1987  or  later  and  available  in 
English  is  eligible  for  the  $100  competition.  The  winning 
publication  will  be  selected  by  an  independent,  international 
panel  of  judges. 

To  nominate  a publication,  send  five  copies  and  a nominating 
letter  describing  how  the  publication  contributes  to  the 
advancement  and  unity  of  the  field  to  Peter  Jarvis,  do 
Professor  B.  Coixrtenay,  Department  of  Adult  Education, 
Tucker  Hall,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30602, 
USA 

For  enquiries:  contact  Dr.  P.  Jarvis,  Department  of 

Educatioixtu  Studies,  University  of  Surrey,  Guilford,  Surrey 
GU2  5XH,  U.K. 

THE  DEADONE  ^OR  NOMINATIONS 
IS  JULY  1ST,  1990 
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I’anglais  ou  le  fran^ais. 

Resume:  Chaque  article  suumis  la  revue  doit 
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Editoriat  procedure:  U)  When  aitides  arc 

received,  they  are  initially  reviewed  by  the 
editors.  If  the  article  fails  to  fall  within  the 
scope  and  stylistic  guidelines  of  the  Journal,  it  is 
rejected  with  an  explanation  and  suggestion  for 
future  action  on  the  part  of  the  author.  (2)  As 
soon  as  the  refereeing  is  complete,  and  the  article 
accepted  or  recommended  alterations  completed, 
the  article  will  be  entered  into  the  “publish"  file 
on  the  computer.  At  this  point  the  article  is 
publicly  available  and  can  be  considered  to  be 
published  by  the  author,  therefore  satisfying  the 
demands  of  tenure  and  promotion  procedures.  (3) 
The  article  will  be  publicly  available  in  the 
following  manner:  an  index  of  articles  held  in 

the  "publish"  file  will  be  circulated  to  the 
membership  at  regular  intervals.  We  will  utilize 
the  newsletter  as  well  as  other  means  for  such 
circulation.  All  subscribers  to  the  Journal  as  well 
as  members  of  CASAE  will  be  on  that  list.  We 
will  also  explore  means  of  inserting  the  fitles  m 
existing  data  banks;  that  is.  banks  in  which  they 
would  be  listed  if  they  had  appeared 
conventionally,  and  of  informing  libraries.  Since 
not  all  libraries  will  subscribe  to  the  Jouimal.  the 
information  will  be  no  more  limited  than  it  would 
be  under  conventional  means  of  circulation.  (4) 
Each  author  will  receive  three  copies  of  his  or  her 
article  as  it  appears  in  the  file.  Single  copies  will 
be  made  available  on  demand  to  any  request  at  u 
price  to  be  determined.  It  is  possible  that  some 
recipients  of  the  index  will  simply  ask  for  a copy 
of  all  articles  held  in  the  file,  a request  that  can 
be  easily  responded  to.  (5)  Once  a year,  the 
editor  will  scan  the  "publish"  file,  and  select  fiom 
among  the  existing  articles,  combining  them  with 
whatever  other  material  the  editor  wishes  to 
include  in  a single  issue. 


Subnnissions  address:  Dr.  Catharine  Waircn. 
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La  procedure  de  redaction:  (1)  Dfcs  leur 

reception,  Ics  articles  font  Tobjet  d'une  revision 
par  les  nJdacteui's.  S*il  s‘av6re  que  railic‘<'  ne 
corres|)ond  pas  aux  objectifs  ou  au  st^le  dcs 
tignes  direcUices  de  la  redaction.  Tarlicle  esl 
rejeU^  el  accompagnC  d’une  explicallon  avec  des 
suggestions  pennetlant  Tauleur  de  soumellre 
(iaulres  articles  h lavcnir.  (2)  Dds  que  la 
pKK^dure  d’aibilrage  esl  termini,  et  que  I’aiticlc 
esl  accepU^  ou  que  les  revisions  propos^es  sent 
terminus,  rariicle  esl  introduil  dans  le  fichicr 
“publications"  de  roi*dinaleur.  D^s  lors.  I’article 
esl  dtsjxmible  au  public  cl  peut  etre  consider^  par 
rauicur  comme  ^tanl  publii^,  satisfaisanl  amsi 
aux  exigences  de  permanence  ct  de  promotion. 
(3'  l/article  sera  disponible  au  public  de  la  fa^on 
suivante:  un  catalogue  des  articles  inlroduiUs 

dans  Ic  fichicr  “publications*  circulera  parmi  les 
membres  ft  intervalles  rt^gulicrs.  Nous  uliliserons 
les  bulletins  d’lnfonmalion  ou  autres  moyens  pour 
faire  ciiculer  cetle  information.  Tous  les  abonntfs 
de  la  revue,  ainsi  que  tous  les  membres  de 
I’ACEEA  seronl  sur  cetle  lisle  d’envoi.  Nous 
exploreions  aussi  les  possibiliu^s  d’insdrer  les 
tiu  es  dans  d autres  banques  dc  donn^es,  c’esl-ft- 
dire  dans  les  banques  ou  ces  litres  auraient 
mscnis  aux  caUilogues  s’ils  avaient  publi^^;  de 
faij'on  convcntionnelle,  et  de  renscigner  les 
biblioth^ques.  L'information  nc  sera  pas  plus 
limiu^c  par  ce  mo<Je  de  distribution  que  par  tout 
autre  moycn  conventionnel  puisque  ce  ne  sera  pas 
toutes  les  bibhoth6ques  qui  s’abonneronl  ft  la 
revue.  (4)  Chaque  auteur  recevra  trois 
exomplaircs  <le  son  article  tel  qu’il  apparait  dans 
le  fichier.  Des  copies  additionnclles  seronl 
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Andragogie.  ('  P 512^^,  Succ.  /V  Montreal.  Quebec, 
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A FAREWELL  TO  MADELEINE 


Our  previous  issue,  Volume  IV,  Number  1,  May/mai  1990  is  the  last 
one  in  which  Madeleine  Blais  served  as  the  Francophone  editor.  She 
retires  with  honor,  leaving  her  post  to  Nicole  Tremblay  to  continue  her 
work. 

We  owe  a great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Madeleine  for  her  efforts  to  make 
our  Journal  truly  bilingual  and  of  a high  quaUty.  Not  only  has  she 
encouraged  her  colleagues  to  be  active  participants  in  writing  for  the 
Journal,  done  the  refining  and  editing  work,  but  has  also  kept  an 
eagle  eye  on  the  translation  process. 

We  thank  you,  Madeleine,  on  behalf  of  the  growing  number  of  readers 
of  the  Journal  and  those  of  us  who  have  worked  closely  with  you  over 
the  years. 


NOS  REMERCIEMENTS 
A MADELEINE 

La  pr4sente  Edition  de  la  Revue  marque  le  depart  de  la  professeure 
Madeleine  Blais  h titre  de  co-r6dactrice  francophone.  Sa  collegue 
Nicole  A.  Tremblay  la  remplace. 

Nous  d^sirons  rendre  un  hommage  a Madeleine  pour  les  efforts  qu’elle 
a consentis  a rendre  cette  revue  biUlngue  et  k en  faire  une  production 
de  haute  qualitd.  En  plus  d’avoir  proc4d6  a un  recrutement  actif 
d’articles  auprbs  de  ses  collfegues  et  d’avoir  assiund  les  operations  que 
commandait  la  tkche  editoriale,  elle  s’est  faite  exceptionnellement 
attentive  k tout  ce  qui  touchait  la  traduction. 

Nous  vous  remercions,  Madeleine,  au  nom  de  nos  lecteurs  dont  le 
nombre  croit  sans  cesse  et  au  nom  de  tons  ceux  qui,  parmi  nous,  ont 
etroitement  collabord  avec  vous  au  cours  de  ces  ann^es. 
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ARTICLES 

WOMEN  AS  LEARNERS:  ISSUES  FOR  VISUAL  AND  VIRTUAL 
CLASSROOMS 

Elizabeth  J.  Burge 

Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
Abstract 

This  article  uses  three  categories — ^Access  and  Retention,  Learning 
Designs  and  Course  Content— to  produce  a major  summary  of 
questions  and  issues  facing  women  in  distance  and  adult  education. 
Distance  education  is  defined  with  reasons  for  its  popularity.  The 
years  1974  - 1988  are  examined  in  terms  of  writings  about  women  in 
distance  education;  one  major  source  for  this  summary  is  a published 
1988  international  collection  edited  by  K.  Faith;  other  sources  are 
recent  articles  in  distance  and  adult  education  journals  and  conference 
proceedings.  Access  and  Retention,  the  first  category  of  questions 
facing  women  distance  educators  is  defined  as  the  extent  to  which 
women  are  attracted  to  and  are  able  to  successfully  enter  courses  arid 
stay  until  course  completion.  Under-representation  of  women  in 
courses  and  factors  inhibiting  women’s  enrolment  are  discussed.  The 
second  category.  Learning  Design,  involves  criteria  for  feminist 
classrooms  in  distance  modes,  grading,  learner  support,  and 
genderization  of  technologies.  The  third  category  of  questions  is 
Course  Content.  The  author  maintains  that  “issues  around  untested 
assumptions,  imagery,  invisibility  and  epistemology  are  still  as 
relevant  for  distance  classrooms  [virtual  classrooms]  as  for  the  walled 
classroom  [visual  classrooms].” 

Resume 

Cet  article  utilise  trois  categories— I’accessibilite  et  la  perseverance 
dans  les  etudes,  I’eiaboration  d’activites  d’apprentissage  et  les 
contenus  de  cours— pour  fair  vui  premier  resume  d’importance  sur  les 
questions  et  les  problhmes  qui  concement  les  femmes  en  education  k 
distance  et  en  education  des  adultes.  L’education  h distance  y est 
d’abord  definie  en  tenant  compte  des  raisons  qui  expliquent  sa 
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popularity.  Les  ecrits  sur  les  femmes  et  Tyducation  a distance  ont  yty 
recensys  pour  la  pdriode  de  1974  a 1988.  Une  collection  internationale 
(Faith,  K.  (Ed.);  1988)  a constituy  une  ryfyrence  m^eure;  d’autres 
ecrits  rycents  sur  le  sujet  proviennent  de  revues  et  d’actes  de  congres 
scientifiques.  La  premiyre  catygorie  de  questions  (accessibility  et 
persevyrance  dans  les  ytudes)  examine  jusqu’a  quel  point  les  femmes 
sont  attiryes  par  I’yducation  a distance  et  epuvent  y prendre  des  cours 
et  les  compiyter  avec  succes.  La  sous-reprysentation  des  femmes  et  les 
facteurs  qui  nuisent  a leur  inscription  font  I’objet  d’une  discussion.  La 
deuxieme  catygorie  de  questions  (dlaboration  d’activitys 
d’apprentissage)  porte  sur  les  criteres  k considyrer  dans  Torganisation 
de  classes  fyministes  dans  une  modality  d’yducation  a distance,  sur  la 
notation,  sur  le  support  a I’ytudiante  et  sur  lex  sexisme  et  les 
technologies.  La  troisibme  catygorie  de  questions  a trait  aux  contenus 
de  cours.  L’autevire  affirme  qui  “les  myme  problemes  de  postulate  non 
vyrifiys,  d’images  styryotypyes,  de  non  visibility  et  d’ypistymologie  sont 
ygalement  prysents  dans  les  ‘classes’  d’yducation  k distance  (classes 
extra  muros)  que  dans  les  classes  conventionnelles  (classes  intra 
muros)”. 


We  don’t  simply  want  to  make  higher  education  a place 
where  more  women  are  more  comfortable;  we  want  to 
change  the  nature  of  what  has  previously  constituted 
the  disciplines  so  that  we  are  in  the  content  as  well  as 
in  the  institution,  in  the  lectime  as  well  as  in  the  lecture 
theatre.  Or  in  the  case  of  distance  education,  in  the 
text  as  well  as  in  the  armchair  studying  it.  (IQrkup, 

1988,  pp.  287) 

Introduction’ 

Gill  Kirkup’s  summary  (1988)  of  the  goals  for  women  distance 
educators  is  elegant  and  ambitious.  The  key  problems  she 


‘ My  appreciation  goes  to  three  people:  Nathalie  Griffon,  whose  invitation  to  me 
to  speak  at  the  1989  CASAE/ACEEA  conference  in  the  T61eUniversit4  challenged  me 
to  this  synthesis;  Karlene  Faith,  whose  support  and  critical  insights  helped  keep  that 
synthesis  true  to  the  intents  of  the  writers;  and  Lynn  Romero,  who  wove  her  way 
undauntedly  through  some  near-illegible  threads  to  produce  the  manuscript. 
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addresses — under-representation,  marginalization,  and  inappropriate 
learning  designs  for  women  learners  and  educators — are 
comprehensive  and  demand  some  radical  solutions  if  adult  and  higher 
education  is  to  become  more  feminist.  Women  distance  educators  are 
beginning  to  discuss  publicly  the  problems  they  face  regzirding  women 
learners  and  share  them  with  educators  who  work  in  classroom 
contexts.  As  distance  education  expands,  it  is  developing  closer  links 
with  the  visual  walled  classrooms  of  adult  education,  and  both 
contexts  will  have  to  deal  with  similar  problems  and  issues  concerning 
women  as  learners. 

Distance  Education 

This  article  summarizes  the  problems  and  issues  in  the  public 
discussions  of  distance  education  and  invites  readers  to  draw 
similarities  to  their  walled  classroom  practice.  Three  categories  are 
used  to  group  the  problems:  access  and  retention;  learning  designs; 
and  coimse  content.  Each  category  links  to  published  work  by  feminist 
educators  in  visual  classrooms  and  their  writing  provides  a rich  and 
useful  background.  But  first  we  should  be  clear  about  two  terms: 
distance  education  and  feminist  education. 

Distance  education  can  best  be  defined  in  terms  of  what  it  is  not:  it 
does  use  institutionally  organized  systems  for  learning  and  teaching, 
but  it  does  not  conduct  that  learning  solely  within  time  and  place 
bound  classrooms. 

Distance  education  is  a global  and  rapidly  growing 
phenomenon  which  offers  formal  learning  opportunities 
to  people  who  would  not  otherwise  have  access  to 
schooling.  Teachers  and  students  are  separated  by 
physical  distance,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
communicate  range  from  basic  print  materials  and  the 
use  of  postal  service  to  highly  sophisticated 
communications  technologies.  (Faith,  1988a,  pp.  5) 

The  increasing  use  of  interactive  real  time  and  delayed  time 
communications  technologies  such  as  audio  and  computer  conferencing 
has  dramatically  improved  the  opportunity  for  adult  learners  to  link 
up  as  independent  groups,  or  with  their  tutors,  course  guests, 
librarians,  administrative  personnel  and  others.  This  increased 
capacity  for  interaction  demands  that  learning  designers  create  audio 
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classrooms  (telephone-based  with  graphic  enhancement)  and  textual 
or  virtual  classrooms  (computer  conferencing)  and  integrate  small 
group  and  whole  class  activities  with  individual  study,  and  where 
feasible,  some  face-to-face  meetings.  This  expansion  of  the  repertoire 
of  learning  contexts  within  a single  coimse  is  a m.'ior  factor  in  the 
convergence  between  adult  education  and  distance  eoucation  (Smith 
& Kelly,  1987). 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  (OISE)  for  example  has 
used  audio  conferencing  to  link  up  students  in  structured  off-campus 
classes  across  Northern  Ontario  since  1982,  and  has  used  computer 
conferencing  since  1986.  The  University  of  Ottawa  has  used  electronic 
blackboards  since  1981.  CJRT-FM  Open  College  has  used  radio 
broadcasting  for  its  primaiy  delivery  mode  (supplemented  by  audio 
cassettes)  since  1971.  Other  Canadian  examples  of  innovative 
technologies  abound  (Stahmer,  1987),  with  a recent  example  of  an 
extensive  network  of  technologies  being  Contact  North/Contact  Nord 
across  Northern  Ontario  (Contact  North/Contact  Nord,  1988/89). 

Student  numbers  and  courses  are  also  increasing,  but  these  students 
do  not  live  exclusively  in  geographically  isolated  areas:  significant 
numbers  of  them  live  in  or  close  to  urban  areas  (Spronk,  1988).  The 
1989  Canadian  Association  of  University  Continuing  Education 
(CAUCE)  handbook  listed  approximately  1870  courses  delivered  by 
distance  and  the  1989/90  Council  of  Ontario  Universities  calendar 
listed  approximately  700  courses  for  Ontario.  These  figxires  relate 
only  to  the  tmiversity  sector;  examples  of  other  growing  sectors  are 
the  Open  College  of  the  Open  Learning  Agency  (OLA)  in  British 
Columbia  and  the  provincial  education  departments  running  huge 
distance  programs  to  help  adults  complete  a high  school  diploma 
(McKinnon,  1989). 

In  summary,  distance  modes  of  learning  are  popular  for  a variety  of 
reasons: 

Geographic  distance  from  educational  institutions  is  no 
longer  the  single  motivation  for  entering  a distance 
education  programme.  Adults  whose  employment 
demands  and/or  family  responsibilities  preclude  school 
attendance  make  up  a msgor  share  of  distance  education 
enrolments.  People  who  prefer  guided  or  tutored 
independent  study  to  classroom  attendance  likewise 
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turn  to  distance  education  programmes.  However,  as 
the  papers  in  this  volume  attest,  adult  distance  learners 
more  often  share  the  single  fact  of  having  enroled  in  a 
home  study  programme  as  the  only  or  as  the  most 
viable  option  for  advancing  their  education.  And 
whereas  in  the  past  home  study  was  perceived  as 
inferior  to  “real”  schooling,  developments  in  recent 
decades  of  high-quality  study  materials,  access  to 
external  library  services,  increasing  sophistication  in 
tutorial  methods  and  myriad  uses  of  technology  have 
significantly  advanced  both  the  quality,  we  beUeve  and 
the  reputation,  certainly,  of  distance  education. 
Economy  and  flexibility  continue  to  be  the  most  obvious 
characteristics  of  home  study,  but  this  method  is  no 
longer  assvuned  to  be  less  effective  than  classroom 
learning....  (Faith,  1988a,  pp.  6) 

Feminist  Education 

While  distance  educators  can  indicate  the  advantages  and  quality  of 
their  methods  and  provide  programs  to  complement  those  of  visual 
classroom-based  educators,  each  group  is  now  aware  of  an  important 
and  additional  perspective— the  feminist  perspective.  What  is  feminist 
education?  Its  complex  definition  has  three  components:  a definition 
of  feminism,  a corresiiondingly  specific  philosophical  and  theoretical 
framework,  and  certain  principles  for  learning  and  teaching. 

Essentially,  feminism  places  a primary  emphasis  on  the  conditions  of 
all  women.  It  critically  analyses  the  veirious  forms  of  inequality, 
marginalization  and  oppression  to  which  women  are  subjected  as  a 
result  of  their  gender,  race/ethnicity,  and  social  class,  and  it  also 
promotes  strategies  for  change.  Cheris  Kramarae  and  Paula  Treichler 
(1985)  list  many  definitions  that  both  reflect  the  long  history  of 
feminism  and  show  that  various  forms  of  male  domination  affect  all 
women,  not  just  the  economically  or  educationally  disadvantaged. 
Elizabeth  Minnich  (1983)  defines  feminism  by  noting: 

Feminism  has  to  do  with  a cast  of  mind:  a way  of 
thinking,  and  a movement  of  heart  and  spirit;  a way  of 
being  and  acting  with  and  for  others.  The  cast  of  mind 
is  fundamentally  one  of  critique;  the  movement  of  heart 
is  toward  friendship....  The  cast  of  mind  is  one  of 
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critique,  is  critical  in  the  technical  sense.  Feminist 
thought  takes  nothing  as  given  or  settled  for  all  time. 

It  accepts  no  truths  as  revealed  and  holds  none  to  be 
directly  reflective  of  what  is  “natural,”  and  so 
unquestionable.  It  sees  the  prescription  in  apparently 
descriptive  statements.  It  is  radical:  it  seeks  the  roots. 
(Minnich,  1983,  pp.  317-8) 

Rosalind  Delmar’s  definition  hints  at  fimther  problems  of  definition: 

Many  would  agree  that  at  the  very  least  a feminist  is 
someone  who  holds  that  women  suffer  discrimination 
because  of  their  sex,  that  they  have  specific  needs  which 
remain  negated  and  unsatisfied  and  that  the 
satisfaction  of  those  needs  would  reqtare  a radical 
change  in  the  social,  economic  and  political  order.  But 
beyond  that,  things  immediately  become  more 
complicated.  (Delmar,  1986,  pp.  8) 

The  complications  to  which  Delmar  refers  really  show  up  and  have 
implications  for  feminist  education  in  the  second  component  of 
feminism:  the  specific  philosophical  and  theoretical  frameworks. 
Although  Alison  Jaggar  and  Paula  Rothenberg  (1984)  explain  how 
liberal,  socialist  and  radical  feminism  — the  most  widely  used 
frameworks  so  far  — operate  in  various  social  systems,  such  as  the 
family  and  the  workplace,  they  do  not  include  education  as  one  of  the 
systems!  Each  framework  has  its  strengths  and  its  limitations:  the 
liberals’  preoccupation  with  limits  to  civil  freedoms  and  the 
achievement  of  economic  and  other  equalities  for  women;  the 
socialists’  analyses  of  women’s  oppressions  in  terms  of  social  class  and 
capitalist-based  patriarchy;  and  the  radicals’  belief  that  women’s 
sexuality  and  physicalily  are  primary  sites  of  oppression,  that 
women’s  (qua  woman)  oppression  is  even  more  fimdamental  than  race 
or  class  oppression,  and  that  radical  changes  are  needed  to  social 
institutions,  to  the  point  of  elimination  of  oppressive  social  systems, 
e.g.,  the  nuclear  family. 

Personally,  it  is  difficult  to  declare  allegiance  to  a single  framework 
without  acknowledging  the  value  of  others.  Angela  Miles’s  approach, 
however,  is  attractive,  albeit  very  eunbitious,  because  it  calls  for  an 
integrative  framework.  She  draws  on  various  authors  to  argue  that 
integrative  feminism  is  neither 
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...simply  abandoning  nor  simply  entering  male-defined 
and  male-dominated  contexts... (rather,  priority  is 
placed)  on  autonomous  feminist  political  organization 
and  development  as  the  core  of  feminist  practice;  twith) 
participation  in  male-dominated  activities  as  equally 
necessary... beyond  simple  pressure  for  womens 
inclusion  in  the  world  to  become  a fuU  politics 
concerned  with  transforming  the  world.  (Miles,  1989, 
pp.  22,  19). 

Can  feminist  educators  transform  their  world?  A mqjor  educational 
goal  of  feminists  is  “this  process  of  constructing  and  validating  our 
own  knowledge”  (Spender,  1980,  pp.  17),  and  for  one  very  good  reason: 


While  it  has  been  only  men  who  have  decreed  the 
standards  of  excellence,  who  have  decided  what  is 
significant,  relevant,  appropriate  and  believable,  then 
any  knowledge  which  women  have  constructed  that  is 
in  conflict  with  the  male  view,  runs  the  risk  of  being 
classified  as  “inferior",  even  ‘emotional’  or  ‘peculiar’. 

This  is  why  it  is  crucially  important  that  women  be^n 
to  create  our  own  means  for  producing  and  vaUdating 
knowledge  which  is  consistent  with  our  own  personal 
experience.  We  need  to  formulate  our  own  yardsticks 
for  we  are  doomed  to  deviancy  if  we  persist  in 
measuring  ourselves  against  the  male  standard. 
(Spender,  1980,  pp.  17) 

Setting  criteria  for  Dale  Spender’s  goals  of  feminist  eduction 
demands  some  radical  processes:  challenging  assumptions  about  what 
is  worth  knowing,  refusing  to  use  patriarchal  defimtions  of  the 
educated  person”,  creating  women-based  knowledge,  dealing  with 
systemic  sexism  and  creating  women-friendly  environments  for 
learning.  Helen  Lenskyj  sums  up  the  problems  faced  by  feminist 
educators:  they  focus  on  how 

...traditional  male-dominated  educational  systems 
maintain  existing  gender,  race  and  social  class 
inequalities,  by  controlling  the  construction  of 
knowledge  and  defining  how  knowledge  should  be 
transmitted.  (Lenskyj,  1989,  pp.  18) 
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Feminist  educators  recognize  certain  basic  principles  for  approaching 
the  content  and  process  of  learning  and  teaching.  These  principles 
form  the  third  component  of  a feminist  perspective  and  may  be 
grouped  thus: 


Course  content: 

Use  feminist  analyses  to  examine  the  lived  experience 
of  women,  including  their  early  sociaUzation  and 
schooling. 

. Value  the  contributions  made  by  women  to  the 

production  of  knowledge. 

. Analyze  the  differences  between  received  and  objective 
knowledge  and  personal  and  subjective  knowledge. 

. Apply  gender  analyses  to  the  production  of 

“malestream”  knowledge. 

Value  and  use  the  subjective  experience  of  women  and 
the  special  behaviours  that  are  characteristics  of 
women. 


Learning  Process: 

Encourage  learners  to  use  their  own  feelings,  intuition 
and  imagination  as  resources  and  strengths  for 
learning. 

Strengthen  cooperative  and  collaborative  processes,  as 
distinct  from  competitive  and  hierarchical  ones. 

Work  toward  self  empowerment  and  living  with  the  new 
insights  about  the  condition  of  women. 

. Maintain  a climate  safe  enough  to  encourage  open 
questions  and  appropriate  personal  disclosures. 
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Teacher  Behaviour: 

Encourage  self  empowerment  and  transformative 
learning 

Acknowledge  the  age,  race,  class  and  sexually  related 
differences  in  women’s  experience,  without  denying 
areas  of  common  experiences  and  oppression  that  cut 
across  those  differences. 

Help  new  and  established  feminist  students  to  support 
each  other. 

Handle  with  sensitivity  the  emotions  that  often  arise  as 
women  begin  to  name  covert  and  overt  forms  of 
misogyny,  and  develop  their  own  strategies  for  dealing 
with  oppression, 

Ensxire  that  women  students  get  equal  attention  and 
respect  in  classes  involving  women  and  men  students. 

More  detailed  clusters  of  principles  and  criteria  for  women-centred 
curricula  have  been  produced  more  recently  by  Maggie  Coats  (1989) 
and  Helen  Lenskyj  (1989).  Coats’s  characteristics  are  grouped  into  sue 
clusters:  barriers,  the  use  of  subjective  experience,  gender  analyses, 
group  support,  participative  activities  and  course  evaluation.  Lenskyj 
asks  her  students  to  analyze  material  using  feminist  criteria  that  are 
grouped  according  to  gender,  race/ethnicity,  social  class,  and  sexuality. 

Over  the  past  decade  or  so,  feminist  educators  working  in  visual 
classrooms  have  produced  a significant  record  to  illuminate  the 
concept  of  feminist  classrooms.  General  collections  have  sketched  the 
scope  of  processes  and  contexts  in  women’s  learning  (Cole,  1989; 
Minnich,  O’Barr  & Rosenfeld,  1988;  Gaskell  & McLaren,  1987; 
Women’s  Studies  Quarterly,  1987;  Gulley  & Portuges,  1985;  Bunch  and 
Pollack,  1983).  Feminist  epistemology  has  been  explored  and 
delineated  (Minnich,  O’Barr  & Rosenfeld,  1988;  Belenky  et  al.  1986; 
Spender,  1981;  Smith,  1978),  as  have  principles  for  feminist,  and  non- 
sexist research  (Tomm,  1989;  Eichler,  1987;  Warren,  1987,  Martin, 
1986).  Gender  socialization  and  class  issues  have  been  analyzed  (Weis, 
1988;  Weiler,  1988;  Russell,  1986;  Walker  & Barton,  1983),  and  the 
impact  of  women’s  studies  courses  on  conventional  curricula  discussed 
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(de  Wolfe,  1988;  Raymond,  1985).  Women’s  learning  and  feminist 
pedagogy  issues  have  encouraged  many  analyses  of  practice  (e.g., 
Gaskell,  McLaren  & Novogrodsky,  1989;  Klein,  1987;  Hooks,  1984; 
Spender  & Sarah,  1988;  Minnich,  1983;  Thompson,  1983).  Feminists 
of  colour  have  explained  the  multiple  oppressions  for  women  of  colour 
living  in  predominantly  white  societies,  outlined  the  race-based 
divisions  evident  between  feminists  of  all  cultures  and  races,  and 
developed  feminist  ped^ogies  for  Black  students  (e.g..  Hooks,  1988, 
1984;  Lee,  1985;  Thornhill,  1983).  The  issue  of  whether  to  separate 
or  integrate  women’s  studies  courses  in  relation  to  institutional 
curricula  is  becoming  more  contentious  as  feminist  teachers  debate  it:> 
various  aspects,  e.g.,  the  appropriateness  of  non-feminist  men  teaching 
women’s  studies  comses  and  the  use  of  feminist  principles  and 
processes  in  classrooms,  regardless  of  the  content  of  courses. 

Feminist  Distance  Education 

Can  feminist  distance  educators  build  on  their  sisters’  record  and 
transform  their  own  world?  Certainly  they  do  not  yet  have  as 
extensive  a record  as  their  classroom  based  colleagues,  despite  formal 
distance  education  having  a 150  year  old  history.  For  example  a scan 
in  1987  of  two  mjyor  journals  in  distance  education  revealed  that  since 
1974  and  1980,  respectively,  only  six  articles  were  concerned  overtly 
with  women.  Relatively  isolated  but  significant  activity  by  pioneering 
educators,  such  as  Ailsa  Swarbrick  is  little  more  than  a decade  old 
(Swarbrick,  1978,  1980).  Until  1982,  international  and  national 
conference  activity  did  not  specifically  acknowledge  the  large  numbers 
of  women  distance  learners  nor  the  needs  and  concerns  of  women 
educators.  The  gender  split  at  distance  education  conferences  always 
revealed  far  fewer  women  than  men  delegates  (Bimge,  1988).  The 
scene  changed  in  1982  at  the  12th  world  conference  of  the 
International  Coimcil  for  Correspondence  Education,  now  the 
International  Coimcil  for  Distance  Education  (ICDE).  Women 
delegates  (25%  of  the  total)  began  to  express  their  feelings  of 
trivialization,  marginalization  and  exclusion — as  a result  of  various 
linguistic  structures,  vocabulary  and  behaviours  indicative  of  sexism 
and  unconscious  assumptions  of  male  power.  From  that  conference 
developed  the  Women’s  International  Network  (WIN)  of  the  ICDE.  Its 
establishment  and  goals  of  support,  networking  and  professional 
development  were  in  tune  with  networks  in  other  professional  fields. 
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It  was  not  until  May  1988  that  the  first  Canadian  public  discussion  on 
gender  in  distance  education  was  held,  and  not  without  expressions  of 
doubt  that  the  subject  should  even  be  discussed!  Individual  Canadian 
women  distance  educators  were  beginning  to  discuss  various  issues  in 
the  professional  literature  (e.g.  Faith,  1988c;  Faith  & Coulter,  1988; 
Bray,  1988;  Coulter,  Delehanty  & Spronk,  1983),  as  were  peers 
elsewhere,  e.g.,  Rowland  (1982),  but  the  issues  remained  fragmented 
and  beyond  the  purview  of  “male-stream”  discussion.  Clearly  there 
was  a need  to  begin  more  comprehensive  documentation:  to  share 
experiences,  to  confirm  and  celebrate  achievements,  to  extrapolate 
across  case  studies,  and  to  suggest  research  agendas. 

Between  1985  and  1988,  the  first  set  of  international  descriptions  and 
analyses  was  produced.  Toward  New  Horizons  for  Women  in  Distance 
Education:  Internatiojial  Perspectives  1988b)  raises  sigmficant 

questions  in  its  analysis  of  institutional,  societal,  and  educational 
problems  relevant  to  women  and  girl  learners.  But  so  now  do  an 
increasing  number  of  published  articles  and  conference  papers.  It  is 
appropriate,  therefore,  to  now  integrate  those  questions  and  problems, 
not  only  for  those  in  the  virtual  classrooms  of  distance  education,  but 
also  for  those  working  in  visual  classrooms  because  issues  of  how 
women  and  girls  learn  are  not  necessarily  distinguished  by  delivery 
format.  Also  we  can  expect  that  adult  learners  increasingly  will  use 
a variety  of  delivery  formats  throughout  their  lives.  The  questions 
and  concerns  are  grouped  under  three  broad  categories:  access  and 
retention;  learning  designs;  and  course  content. 

Access  and  Ret.  ntion 

Access  and  retention  refers  to  the  extent  to  which  women  are 
attracted  to  and  are  able  to  enter  courses  and  stay  until  course 
completion.  Access  and  retention  issues  are  not  about  molding  women 
into  traditional  male  systems  and  curricula:  they  are  about  the  extent 
to  which  systems  and  cm*ricula  naed  transforming  so  that  they  are 
women-centred  as  well  as  male-centred  and  hence  sensitive  to  both 
sexes.  In  circumstances  where  women  learners  analyze  their 
experiences  of  marginalization,  trivialization,  oppression,  or  male 
violence  against  them,  they  need  a safe  and  supportive  group  of 
peers — in  a women-o^y  course.  One  big  question  for  distance 
educators  stems  from  the  open  access,  or  minimal  pre-reqmsite  entry 
qualifications  of  some  distance  institutions:  should  institutions  be 
allowed  to  use  open  access  policies  to  block  the  implementation  of 
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courses  designed  exclusively  for  women?  If  they  do,  they  may  escape 
the  challenge  of  establishing  women  only,  women’s  studies  courses 
against  opposition  from  conservative  staff  members  (Kirkup,  1988b). 
Another  major  question  relates  to  the  presence  of  women  in  courses 
generally:  how  to  acknowledge  the  “experiential  disparities”  between 
men  and  women  (Kirkup,  1988b).  The  limited  scope  in  the  work 
experience  of  many  women,  especially  when  that  work  is  traditionally 
“women’s  work",  makes  it  difficult  for  those  women  to  understand 
course  content  that  is  based  on  male  experience  and  work  places. 
Women  may  drop  out  of  courses  for  reasons  really  associated  with  self 
esteem — ^thinking  they  are  not  intelligent  or  motivated  enough,  when 
in  fact  they  cannot  carry  out  course  exercises  effectively  because  they 
are  based  on  male-^  iented  business  and  industrial  work  settings. 

Under-representation  of  women  in  courses  is  another  key  issue, 
related  to  representation  in  both  traditional  and  non  traditional 
courses.  Work  headed  by  Ailsa  Swarbrick  and  others  in  the  Open 
University  (UK)  to  help  women  enter  technology  and  management 
courses  resulted  in  some  very  positive  outcomes  for  the  participants 
(Swarbrick,  1978),  but  as  Gill  Kirkup  acknowledges,  these  fragmented 
efforts  are  creating  a situation  of  slow  progress.  Important  reseztrch 
in  West  Germany  has  indicated  that,  contrary  to  global  patterns, 

...only  one  in  four  distance  students  is  a woman  while 
the  proportion  of  women  in  traditional  universities  is 
about  forty  per  cent.  Among  the  newly  matriculated 
students  at  the  West  German  FemUniversitat  (Distance 
University),  women  comprise  a slightly  higher 
percentage  but  even  in  this  group  only  three  in  ten 
students  are  female.  Thus  women  are  extremely  under 
represented  in  terms  of  access  and  even  more  so  in 
terms  of  continued  participation  (von  Prummer,  Kirkup 
& Spronk,  1988,  pp.  59). 

The  factors  inhibiting  women’s  enrolment  include  the  content  of 
degree  programs  being  based  more  on  male  tradition  and  preferences; 
the  lack  of  institution-based  encouragement  for  women  to  enter  these 
programs;  the  prohibitive  costs  of  courses,  especially  for  women  who 
have  little  or  no  disposable  income  of  their  own;  job,  family  and  study 
placing  triple  demands  on  personal  time  and  energy;  the  feelings  of 
peer  isolation  that  may  be  generated  by  student-tutor  study  methods; 
and  the  fact  that  in  most  households  women  still  have  primary 
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responsibility  for  nurturance  and  solving  many  family  crises  and 
emergencies. 

There  are  less  obvious  but  equally  as  effective  pressures  and 
demotivators  within  personal  networks  --  husbands,  children  and 
others  create  pressures  such  as  verbal  opposition  to  study,  sabotage 
of  course  materials,  denial  of  support,  creation  of  guilt,  undermining 
of  confidence,  playing  the  victim  needing  care  from  the  woman  who 
wants  her  own  time  to  study,  and  reversion  to  traditional  stereotypes 
regarding  the  “place”  of  women  in  society  and  the  home  (Coulter, 
Delehanty  & Spronk,  1983).  An  irony  presents  itself  here:  juxtapose 
real  personal  and  family  pressures  and  structural  barriers  with  the 
rhetoric  about  the  inconvenience  of  home-based  opportumties  of 
distance  education,  and  it  appears  that  home  study  may  act  to  have 
two  negative  consequences.  One  consequence  is  keeping  women  “in 
their  place,”  i.e.,  at  home  and  out  of  the  world;  a second  one  is 
allowing  others  to  assume  that  such  learning  is  merely  a free-time 
indulgence  (Faith  & Coulter,  1986).  Where  home  support  is  evident, 
the  multiple  demands  of  home,  work,  study  and  community 
responsibilities  still  require  sustained  energy  and  finely  tuned 
organizational  skills  as  student  stories  attest  (Lohnes,  1987;  Johnson, 
1988). 

Learning  Design 

The  second  category  of  problems  and  issues  is  learning  design. 
Definitions  and  criteria  are  needed  for  feminist  virtual  classrooms  and 
for  tutor-student  interaction  by  mail.  The  practical  implications  of 
differences  between  feminist  teaching  and  “good  andragogy”  (Burge  & 
Lenskyj,  1990)  need  to  be  explored.  The  new  communications 
technologies  can  create  either  collaborative  and  supportive 
environments,  or  reinforce  competitive  or  hierarchical  processes.  A 
collaborative  style  is  very  different  from  the  “singular  talk  in  which 
people  talk  over  or  past  each  other,  trying  to  make  a point  but  without 
acknowledging  the  prior  contribution  of  others.  How  can  distance 
educators,  so  used  to  creating  directive  and  woU-structured  materials 
for  predictable  learning  outcomes,  give  women  learners  real  choices 
and  encourage  less  predictable  transformative  learning?  Feminist 
distance  mode  teachers  who  value  the  holistic  approach  of  connecting 
the  cognitive  and  the  affective,  the  political  and  the  personal,  the 
private  and  public,  do  not  have  visual  and  kinaesthetic  cues  to  help 
them  determine  class  members’  reactions.  They  can,  however,  develop 
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the  ability  to  hear  vocal  cues,  pauses,  and  silences  that  may  indicate 
negative  feelings  or  psychological  withdrawal.  They  can  also  organize 
local  support/tutorial  groups  and  weekend  workshops  for  face-to-face 
meetings.  Sensitivity  to  these  non-cognitive  issues  however  is  not 
guaranteed  with  all  tutors;  institutions  therefore  have  to  be  able  and 
willing  to  invest  in  appropriate  tutor  training.  In  work  places  where 
male  and  female  staff  may  be  using  distance  education  materials  for 
work-based  training,  wUl  the  local  leader  or  tutor  be  sensitive  to 
gender  based  differences  in  classroom  behaviour?  Moving  to  the  issue 
of  helping  women  develop  effective  learning  strategies,  how-to-study 
guides  have  to  recognize  that  many  women  cannot  allocate  long 
periods  of  time  to  study: 

In  self  defense,  I developed  study  habits  which  Fm  sure 
no  one  [at  the  university]  would  even  remotely 
recommend,  but  ones  I’m  sure  that  fellow  students 
would  recognize.  I opened  my  books  first  thing  in  the 
morning  and  studied  five  minutes  here,  five  minutes 
there,  from  morning  till  night,  as  my  family  and  fiiends 
devised  schemes  to  ensure  I never  had  an  hour  of  solid 
study  time.  (Johnson,  1988,  pp.  2) 

The  delicate  but  crucial  process  of  grading  evidence  of  learning,  that 
is,  how  to  grade  in  feminist  contexts,  must  be  considered.  When  is  it 
appropriate  to  grade  against  the  norm,  or  against  set  criteria,  in  order 
to  acknowledge  personal  growth  and  change?  For  example,  someone 
may  have  made  huge  strides  in  a course  in  terms  of  self  esteem  and 
her  ability  to  articulate  but  may  not  score  well  on  criterion  referenced 
testing;  the  educator  has  to  match  giving  personal  encouragement 
with  meeting  institutional  requirements.  Balancing  the  ethical 
demands  of  being  honest  with  the  student  about  the  stresses  of 
studentship  with  the  moral  demands  to  support  and  trust  the  learner 
is  not  easy  for  counsellors  or  tutors.  Experience  indicates  that 
counselling  and  other  support  mechanisms  for  distance  learners  are 
needed  to  overcome  the  problems  of  low  levels  of  confidence  and  self 
esteem  (Young,  1988),  and  dysfunctional  disparities  between  the  work 
experiences  of  women  zind  men  (e.g.,  Heiler  & Richends,  1988b). 

The  work  of  Barbara  Spronk  and  Donna  Radtke  (1988b)  in  working 
with  Canadian  Native  women  and  of  Loene  Furler  and  Carol  Scott 
(1988b)  with  South  Australian  Aboriginal  women  deserve  notice. 
Spronk  and  Radtke  point  out  that  the  educational  goals  of  Canadian 
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Native  women  are  directed  toward  “self  determination  and  tribal 
sovereignty  over  land”  (p.  224).  The  women  have  to  cope  with  family 
and  communal  responsibilities  while  stud3dng  but  those 
responsibilities  also  create  supports  when  the  women  are  faced  with 
other  problems  related  to  violence,  lack  of  money  and  transport. 
Aboriginal  women  in  South  Australia  do  not  strive  for  sex-based 
equity  in  the  Western  sense;  they  strive  for  cultural  equity  with  white 
people.  They  have  their  own  separate  ceremonial  life  and  a highly 
developed,  active  feminine  “sphere”  in  Aboriginal  life.  They  regard 
education  as  “a  vehicle  for  raising  the  hfe  chances  of  the  whole  group 
(i.e.  women  as  well  as  men)  and  realizing  the  aims  of  cultural  self- 
determination  and  self-management”  (Furler  & Scott,  1988b,  pp.  234). 
Learning  designs  in  such  education  have  to  avoid  the  imposition  of 
hidden  and  inappropriate  curricula  that  conflict  with  cultural 
perspectives  and  destroy  traditional  rules  for  social  control  and 
nurturance.  Understanding  these  conflicts  and  suggesting  appropriate 
action  is  no  mean  feat  for  people  from  white  cultures. 

The  conditions  to  engender  trust  and  comfort  in  disclosing  personal 
information  are  especially  crucial  for  women  who  are  building  their 
self  confidence  and  stabilizing  new  beliefs  and  skills.  In  discovering 
how  and  why  they  have  been  socialized  as  girls  and  women,  and  with 
what  negative  consequences,  open  and  often  very  frank  discussion  has 
to  occur.  Such  discussion  often  generates  negative  feelings  (anger, 
denial,  bitterness),  positive  ones  (warmth,  excitement,  solidarity)  and 
certain  stages  and  sequences  of  reactive  behaviour  (Register,  1979). 
Tutors  in  virtual  classrooms  therefore  have  multiple  challenges:  for 
example,  working  without  paralinguistic  cues,  and  helping  the  woman 
who  is  new  to  feminist  perspectives  communicate  with  experienced 
feminist  students.  How  is  the  delicate  issue  of  the  use  of  power 
resolved  so  that  power  is  used  appropriately? 

Some  facilitators  may  be  reluctant  to  use  power  in  ways 
antithetical  to  feminist  process  (Friedman,  1985;  Maher, 

1987)  with  the  result  that  misogynist,  racist  or 
homophobic  views  expressed  by  some  students  may  pass 
unchallenged.  This  latter  situation  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  feminist  students,  since  an  understanding 
of  the  links  between  the  various  kinds  of  oppression 
experienced  by  disadvantaged  and  marginalized  groups 
in  society  is  a crucial  component  of  all  feminist  analysis. 
(Burge  & Lenskyj,  1989,  pp.  12). 
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Another  key  question  concerns  the  genderization  of  new 
communications  technologies.  Conceptual  frameworks  and  gender- 
sensitive  criteria  for  assessing  technologies  are  needed  (Lentell,  1989; 
Rothschild,  1988).  Educators  should  take  into  accoimt  the  fact  that 
many  women  cannot  get  access  to  technology  (to  buy  a computer  for 
example)  or  capture  enough  time  to  participate  consistently  in  audio 
classrooms  at  local  sites.  Will  the  characteristics  of  these  technologies 
help  promote  feminist  classrooms?  Will  enough  feminist  researchers 
get  enough  research  and  field  development  funds  to  influence  research 
agendas  for  applications  of  new  technologies?  We  have  to  question 
the  epistemological  assumptions  of  many  research  approaches  and  the 
limits  of  prior  research  based  on  male  subjects  (Warren,  1987). 

Course  Content 

The  third  and  final  category  of  questions  is  course  content.  The  issues 
aroimd  sex  role  stereotyping,  untested  assumptions,  imagery,  female 
invisibility  and  epistemology  are  as  relevant  for  virtual  classrooms  as 
for  visual  classrooms.  Karlene  Faith  has  warned  that  the  confimt  of 
certain  courses,  e.g.,  health  or  nutrition,  may  imply  or  reinforce  sex- 
based  responsibilities  for  family  or  child  rearing  tasks,  or  indicate 
imphcitly  that  women  do  not  need  education  for  paid  and  public 
employment  (Faith,  1988a). 

Countries  engaged  in  educational  reform  commonly 
introduce  cotu*ses  specifically  for  women  on  family  care 
and  nutrition,  with  the  straight  forward  implications 
that  1)  women  have  a sex-boxmd  responsibility  for 
these  domestic  activities,  and  2)  women  do  not  share 
with  men  the  same  need  for  knowledge  and  skills 
required  by  public  life  or  the  paid  labour  force.  Such 
sex-specific  curriculum,  based  on  gender-role  traditions, 
may  advance  family  health,  which  must  be  the  first 
priority.  However,  it  will  not  advance  the  fundamental 
struggle  for  equality.  Ultimately,  neither  justice  in  the 
abstract  nor  a concrete  commitment  to  human 
development  can  be  seen  as  a priority  within  an 
approach  to  education  which  exclusively  delegates 
females  to  the  least  socially  empowering  activities. 

(Faith,  1988a,  pp.  10-11) 
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How  are  women  and  girls  represented  in  course  content?  Barbara 
Matiru  and  Debbie  Gachuhi  in  Kenya  have  analyzed  some  course 
materials  in  terms  of  how  the  sexes  were  represented  in  illustration, 
and  in  character  prominence  and  roles. 

In  (some)  subjects  men  and  boys  are  illustrated  three 
times  as  often  as  women  and  girls.. .girls  and  women 
are  indirectly  taught  to  develop  negative  feelings  about 
themselves,  male  characters  constituted  over  75%of  the 
total  characters  in  all  the  coiirses  (surveyed  by  the 
writers)... 

Predictably,  male  characters  in  these  courses  are 
portrayed  as  fearless,  strong,  brave,  hardworking, 
influential,  wealthy,  bold,  clever  and  wise.  The  female 
characters  are  described  as  fearful,  doubtful, 
embarrassed,  stupid,  pretty,  emotional  and  well- 
behaved  (Matiru  & Gachuhi,  1988b,  pp.  142-145). 

Females  have  been  relegated  to  their  traditional  roles 
in  society — ^that  of  being  subordinate,  housebound, 
passive  and  inferior.  (Matiru  & Gachuhi,  1988b,  pp. 

151). 

Subordination  to  males  is  one  issue,  but  the  related  one  is  that  of  the 
complete  invisibility  of  women  in  printed  records.  Dorothy  Smith  has 
summarized  the  source  of  this  invisibility: 

Women  have  largely  been  excluded  from  the  work  of 
producing  the  forms  of  thought  and  the  images  and 
symbols  in  which  thought  is  expressed  and  ordered. 

There  is  a circle  effect.  Men  attend  to  and  treat  as 
significant  what  men  say.  The  circle  of  men  whose 
writing  and  talk  was  significant  to  each  other  extends 
backwards  in  time  as  far  as  our  records  reach.  What 
men  were  doing  was  relevant  to  men,  was  written  by 
men  about  men  for  men.  Men  listened  and  listen  to 
what  one  another  said....  This  is  how  a tradition  is 
formed.  (Smith,  1978,  as  quoted  in  Faith,  1988a,  pp. 
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Women,  fortunately,  are  recording  their  heritage  and  women  scholars 
are  stressing  the  need  to  “publish”  the  everyday  achievements  and 
experiences  of  women  (Treicher,  Kramarae  & Stafford,  1985).  Karlene 
Faith  indicates  some  constructive  changes  in  contemporary  distance 
education: 

Whereas  distance  ’ education  ciuricula,  as  in 
conventional  schooling,  continue  to  be  dominated  by 
patriarchal  constructions  of  knowledge,  models  for 
change  are  in  the  making.  The  architects  of  these 
changes  no  longer  acquiesce  to  traditional  assumptions 
about  what  must  be  taught,  how  it  must  be  taught,  or 
to  whom.  They  gauge  truth  not  only  in  terms  of  what 
is  “proven”  but  also  in  terms  of  what  is  possible, 
assuming  that  truth  must  include  experiential  and 
subjective  realities  as  well  as  objective  and  quantifiable 
data.  They  recognize  that  the  practice  of  handing  down 
one  objective  “truth”  is  both  arrogant  and  limiting.  In 
fact,  they  no  longer  uncritically  accept  “objectivity,”  as 
traditionally  defined,  as  a viable  concept.  (Faith,  1988a, 
pp.  13). 

Women’s  studies  courses  help  learners  examine  the  production  and 
ownership  of  knowledge  and  challenge  the  authority  of  received 
“truth” — especially  as  that  “truth”  usually  relates  to  male  views  of  the 
world.  The  issue  of  invisibility  of  women  in  distance  course  materials 
is  also  related  to  institutional  difficulties  in  developing  curricula 
relevant  to  women’s  needs  and  interests  (Rowland,  1982;  Oudshoom, 
1988b;  Kirkup,  1988b)  and  in  arguments  about  whether  to  separate 
women’s  studies  courses  or  integrate  them,  or  indeed  to  apply  feminist 
analyses  to  all  coimses  (Andersen,  1988).  The  exclusion  of  women’s 
studies  courses  from  established  curricula  because  they  are  not 
considered  a mainstream  (male-stream)  rigorous  discipline 
contributes  further  to  institutional  invisibilities.  If  an  “add  women 
and  stir”  approach  is  used,  that  may  have  secondary  effects  of 
excluding  the  achievements  of  many  women  and  indicating  that 
women  do  not  exist  unless  they  claim  exceptional  achievements.  The 
difficulties  at  the  Netherlands  and  UK  Open  Universities  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  women’s  studies  courses  reflect  all  sorts 
of  structural,  financial,  discipline-based  and  attitudinal  issues  that  are 
ripe  for  use  by  conservative  faculty  to  exclude,  denigrate,  or  withdraw 
support  for  women’s  studies  courses  (Oudshoom,  1988b;  Kirkup,  1988; 
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Leonard,  1985).  But  in  terms  of  localized  achievements  --  of  course 
design  and  student  reactions  to  the  courses  --  those  same  courses  have 
been  landmarks  (Kirkup,  1983;  McIntosh,  1979).  That  the  courses  (in 
most  cases)  have  been  designed  and  implemented  by  young,  committed 
women  at  the  beginning  of  their  academic  careers  and  already 
managing  heavy  workloads,  is  a credit  to  those  women. 

In  Australia,  credit  at  an  inter-institutional  level  is  due  to  those  who 
negotiated  the  successful  collaborative  project.  The  Inter-University 
Women’s  Studies  M^or.  Courses  were  first  available  for  this  purpose 
in  1983  (Murdoch  University)  and  1984  (Deakin  and  Queensland 
Universities)  so  that  one  university  could  draw  on  another  university s 
courses  to  develop  its  own  speciahzation.  The  project  enabled  the 
three  universities  to  overcome  various  obstacles  in  setting  up  these 
courses  and  at  the  same  time  to  role-model  the  collaborative  and 
cross-disciplinary  characteristics  of  many  women’s  studies  courses 
(Commonwealth  Tertiary  Education  Commission,  1987). 

Women  distance  educators  are  engaging  in  other  initiatives  which 
promise  at  least  to  challenge  prejudices  and  assumptions  and  value 
the  experience  and  needs  of  women.  Some  examples  include  a New 
South  Wales  course  in  building  construction  for  mature  niral  women 
(Heiler  & Richards,  1988b),  British  Columbian,  Albertan  and 
Australian  courses  in  women’s  studies  (Sturrock,  1988b;  Rowland, 
1982),  and  public  discussions  of  conceptual  and  institutional  problems 
and  the  potential  of  distance  education  (Coulter,  1989;  Mani,  1988; 
von  Pnimmer  & Rossie,  1988;  Mandie-Filer,  1988b).  Other  initiatives 
include  using  minority  women’s  exp>eriences  as  foci  for  new  women  s 
studies  courses  (Cox  & James,  1988),  and  covu'ses  for  women  returning 
to  technology-based  jobs  (Kirkup,  1986;  Swarbrick,  1986)  or  seeking 
entry  into  management  (Kirkup,  1988b). 

Conclusion 

The  educational  problems  that  all  these  initiatives  address  are 
daunting,  not  only  for  the  students  who  suffer  from  them,  but  also  for 
those  educators  who  have  the  conviction  and  stamina  to  try  and  solve 
them.  Feminist  distance  educators  are  helping  to  transform  areas  of 
their  students’  worlds,  but  they  often  have  to  do  so  in  institutional 
contexts  not  entirely  supportive  of  their  values  or  methods.  Their 
feminist  colleagues  in  visual  classrooms  are  providing  support  albeit 
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indirectly.  It  is  time  for  closer  cooperation.  It  is  time  too  for  some 
wider  recognition: 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  we  work  all  the  time  just  to 
stay  where  we  are.  But  in  trying  to  do  these  things, 
even  when  we  have  lost,  we  have  changed,  we  have 
changed  others,  and  we  have  let  loose  a new  spirit  that 
will  not  go  away.  (Minnich,  1983,  pp.  322) 
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Resume 

L’objectif  principal  de  nos  recherches  des  trois  dernieres  ann^es  a 6te 
d’etudier  le  role  des  activites  d’apprentissage  dans  I’acquisition  de 
connaissances  a I’aide  de  documents  dcrits  conQus  pom  I’enseignement 
a distance.  Ces  travaux  ont  consists,  dans  une  premiere  etape,  a 
6tudier  les  activites  d’apprentissage  dans  des  cours  con^us  pour  le 
tel6-enseignement.  Pour  ce  faire,  nous  avons  mis  au  point  une  grille 
d’analyse  des  caracteristiques  des  dnonc4s  servant  d’amorce  aux 
exercices  proposes  par  les  concepteurs,  des  caracteristiques  des 
rdponses  attendues  et  une  typologie  permettant  de  catdgoriser  les 
objectifs  d’apprentissage  pomsuivis  par  ces  activites.  Parallelement  k 
cette  analyse,  nous  avons  effectue  une  recension  des  ecrits  portant  sm 
le  role  des  activites  d’apprentissage  en  enseignement  k distance  et  sur 
les  strategies  cognitives  facilitant  la  comprehension  des  documents 
ecrits.  Par  ce  biais,  nous  nous  sommes  interesses  k I’enseignement  k 
distance  en  general,  au  support  k I’etudiant  dans  un  tel  systfeme,  aux 
difficultes  d’apprentissage  des  etudiants  adultes,  aux  activites  notees 
dans  un  cours  en  enseignement  k distance  et  k d’autres  questions 
connexes  que  nous  discuterons. 

Abstract 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  main  pmpose  of  om  research  has  been 
to  study  the  role  of  learning  activities  on  knowledge  acquisition  from 
written  documents  designed  for  distance  education.  First,  we  studied 
learning  activities  in  courses  designed  for  distance  education.  To  do 
so,  we  set  an  analysis  grid  of  the  statements’  characteristics, 
characteristics  of  expected  answers,  and  a t5rpology  which  allows  the 
categorisation  of  those  activities’  learning  goals.  Parallel  to  this 
analysis,  we  made  a literature  inventory  on  the  role  of  learning 
activities  in  distance  education  and  on  cognitive  strategies  in  order  to 
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facilitate  the  understanding  of  written  documents.  From  this 
perspective  we  have  been  interested  in  distance  education  in  general, 
support  for  students  in  such  a system,  in  the  learning  difficulties  of 
adult  students,  in  activities  arising  during  the  coirrse  of  instruction  at 
a distance,  and  other  related  questions. 


Activites  d’apprentissage  en  enseignement  a distance 
Introduction 

Get  article  a pour  but  de  decrire  les  travaux  realises  dans  le  cadre 
d’un  projet  de  recherche  dont  I’objectif  est  d’dtudier  le  role  des 
activites  d’apprentissage  dans  I’acquisition  de  connaissances  a I’aide 
de  documents  dcrits  congus  pour  I’enseignement  h distance. 

Apres  une  description  sommaire  du  projet,  nous  faisons  etat  de  nos 
travaux  qui  comprennent  une  recension  d’ecrits  sur  les  activites 
d’apprentissage  dans  le  domaine  de  I’enseignement  a distance  et 
I’analyse  des  exercices  proposes  a I’etudiant  pour  acqudrir  des 
connaissances  dans  deux  cours  de  trois  credits  congus  par  la  Tdld- 
universitd.  Nous  presentons  ensuite  un  projet  d’experimentation 
permettant  de  comparer  differents  types  d’activites  d’apprentissage  et 
I’amorce  d’une  typologie  des  activitds  d’apprentissage.  Enfin,  nous 
abordons  des  aspects  connexes  comme  le  support  aux  ^tudiants,  les 
difficultes  d’apprentissage  des  dtudiants  adultes  et  les  activites  notdes 
dans  des  cours  congus  pour  le  t41d*enseignement. 

Description  sonunaire  du  projet 

La  pratique  du  tdl4-enseignement  favorise  une  demarche 
d’apprentissage  comprenant  des  exercices  ou  activites  pour 
accompagner  les  textes  thdoriques  qui  presentent  les  connaissances  a 
acqudrir  (Henri  et  Kaye,  1985).  Si  la  recherche  dans  ce  domaine  s’est 
intdressde  a plusieurs  des  aspects  du  tdle-enseignement  comme  les 
clienteles  (Holmberg,  1988),  les  textes  pedagogiques  (Dessaint,  1986- 
1987)  ou  les  mddias  Pates,  1984),  peu  de  travaux  portent  sur  le  role 
des  activites  d’apprentissage  (exercices,  travaux,  devoirs)  que  Ton 
retrouve  dans  la  plupart  des  documents  de  cours  congus  pour 
i enseignement  a distance. 
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Plusieurs  questions  se  posent  cependant,  en  rapport  avec  cette 
composante  du  tel6-enseignement.  Quels  types  d’activit^s  utiliser? 
Quelles  relations  peut-on  etablir  entre  les  objectifs  d’apprentissage  et 
les  activit^s  d’apprentissage?  Quel  r6le  jouent  ces  activit^s  dans 
I’apprentissage?  Y-a-t-il  des  activitds  plus  efficaces  que  d’autres  pour 
I’acquisition  des  connaissances?  Ces  interrogations  sont  importantes 
compte  tenu  du  fait  que  I’elaboration  de  ces  activit^s  occasionne  des 
depenses  considerables  lors  de  la  conception  de  cours  pour 
I’enseignement  a distance  mais  aussi  parce  qu’on  exige  de  I’etudiant 
beaucoup  de  temps  et  d’dnergie  a les  rdaliser  sans  etre  vraiment 
assure  de  leiir  utilite  ou  de  leur  rentabilite. 

Le  projet  de  recherche  que  nous  avons  mis  en  route  il  y a trois  ans 
porte  sur  ces  questions.  II  est  planifie  pour  une  periode  de  trois  autres 
annees  et  vise  les  objectifs  suivants: 

1.  Elaborer  une  typologie  des  activites  d’apprentissage  et  degager 
des  critbres  de  choix  de  strategies  favorisant  I’acquisition  de 
connaissances  dans  le  cadre  d’un  modele  d’enseignement  a 
distance. 

2.  Analyser  les  activites  d’apprentissage  proposees  pour  faciliter 
I’acquisition  de  connaissances  a I’aide  de  dociunents  ecrits  dans 
des  cours  con^us  pour  I’enseignement  h distance. 

3.  Comparer  I’efQcacite  de  differents  types  d’activites 
d’apprentissage  dans  I’acquisition  de  connaissances  a I’aide 
d’un  document  ecrit  con^u  pour  I’enseignement  a distance. 

4.  Evaluer  le  role  des  activites  d’apprentissage  dans  I’acquisition 
de  connaissances  h I’aide  d’un  document  ecrit  conQU  pour 
I’enseignement  k distance. 

Le  tableau  1 presente  les  travaux  realises  ou  en  cours  de  realisation 
dans  le  cadre  du  present  projet.  Celui-ci  comprend  dexix  recensions  des 
ecrits,  I’une  sur  le  r6le  des  activites  d’apprentissage  en  enseignement 
a distance,  I’autre  sur  les  strategies  de  comprehension  en  lecture;  la 
construction  d’une  grille  d’analyse  des  activites  d’apprentissage  de 
cours  congus  pour  I’enseigncment  k distance;  I’ansdyse  des  activites 
d’apprentissage  de  cours  con^us  pour  le  teie-enseignement;  et  une 
etude  experimentale. 
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Tableau  1 


Les  travaux  realises  ou  en  cours  (*) 


1.  Une  recension  des  dcrits  sur  le  role  des 
activitds  d’apprentissage  en  enseignement 
a distance 

2.  Une  recension  des  dcrits  sur  les 
strategies  de  comprehension  en  lecture 
(*) 

3.  La  construction  d’une  grille  d’analyse  des 
activitds  d’apprentissage  des  cours  congus 
pour  I’enseignement  a distance 

4.  L’analyse  des  activitds  d’apprentissage  de 
quatre  cours  congus  pour  le  tele- 
enseignement  par  la  Tele-universitd  (* 
deux  cours  ont  dtd  analyses) 

5.  L’analyse  des  activites  d’apprentissage  de 
trois  cours  congus  pour  le  tdld- 
enseignement  par  d’autres  institutions 
que  la  Teld-universitd  (*) 

6.  Une  experimentation  (*) 


La  recension  des  ecrits 

La  recension  des  Merits  a portd  sur  “la  place,  le  role,  refficacite  et  les 
genres  d’activites  d’apprentissage  que  Ton  trouve  dans  le  materiel 
pedagogique  dcrit  utilise  en  enseignement  k distance.”  (Landry,  1988, 
p.  1). 

Les  constatations  gendraies  les  plus  importantes  qui  se  degagent  de 
cette  recension  des  ecrits  peuvent  se  resumer  ainsi: 

1.  II  y a peu  de  travaux  qui  portent  sur  les  activites 
d’apprentissage  en  enseignement  a distance. 


B.), 
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2. 


Le  contexte  dans  lequel  se  posent  les  questions  siu”  les  activites 
d’apprentissage  est  celui  plus  general  de  I’aide  a 
I’apprentissage  qui  comprend  aussi  les  listes  d’objectifs,  les 
directives  d’etudes,  les  precedes  typographiques  dans  la 
presentation  des  documents,  etc., 

3.  Le  “modele”  retenu  pour  justifier  I’existence  des  activites 
d’apprentissage  est  celui  de  I’enseignement  en  salle;  les 
exercices  sont  alors  consid^res  comme  des  “substituts”  de  la 
relation  professeur-etudiant. 

4.  Les  ecrits  ne  permettent  pas  de  degager  de  typologie  des 
activites  supportant  I’apprentissage  a I’aide  de  documents 
ecrits  en  enseignement  a distance. 

5.  Seules  les  questions  “inserees”  semblent  avoir  donne  lieu  a des 
etudes  experimentales. 

6.  Plusieurs  questions  connexes  sont  abord^es  en  relation  avec  les 
activites  d’apprentissage;  • par  exemple,  I’autonomie  de 
I’etudiant,  les  objectifs  d’apprentissage,  la  reaction  des 
etudiants  aux  exercices  sugger^s,  etc.. 

Les  qxielques  recherches  disponibles  (Baath,  1979;  Duchastel,  1983; 
Holmberg,  1983;  Paine,  1983)  et  les  guides  pratiques  fournis  par  les 
auteurs  pour  construire  des  activites  d’apprentissage  nous  permettent, 
par  ailleurs,  de  d^gager  trois  grandes  functions  qui  pourraient 
possiblement  servir  de  point  de  ddpart  k une  t5qx)logie.  Nous  les 
identifions  aun  aspects  afFectif,  cognitif  et  mktacognitif  de 
I’apprentissage. 

Au  plan  affectif,  les  auteurs  (Duchastel,  1983;  Jenkins,  1985;  Lewis, 
1984)  pr^sentent  les  activitds  d’apprentissage  comme  des  moyens  de 
maintenir  l’int6ret  et  la  motivation  de  I’ktudiant  tout  au  long  de  la 
lecture  des  documents.  Au  plan  cognitif,  les  activitks  d’apprentissage 
alimentent  le  travail  de  I’dtudiant  en  lui  indiquant  le  quoi  et  le 
comment  dtudier.  Au  plan  mdtacognitif,  les  activites  permettent  a 
r^tudiant  de  gdrer  son  activity  de  lecture  ou  d’apprentissage  et 
d’adapter  sa  fagon  g6n6rale  d’6tudier  k la  situation  d’enseignement  a 
distance.  II  faut  cependant  ajouter  que  les  activitds  d’apprentissage 
peuvent  aussi  se  justifier  par  le  fait  qu’elles  att^nueraient  les 
faiblesses  des  documents  Merits  ou  les  difficult^s  d’apprentissage  de 
certains  individus. 


f • 
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Des  recherches  de  nature  exp^rimentale  (Anderson  et  Biddle,  1975; 
Prase,  1971;  Marland  and  Store,  1982;  Rickards,  1979)  portant  sur  les 
questions  inser^es  conduisent  a des  conclusions  tres  nuancdes.  Si  les 
questions  inser^es  peuvent  am^liorer  la  retention  des  informations  sur 
lesquelles  elles  portent,  surtout  si  elles  exigent  un  traitement  en 
profondeur  et  visent  les  informations  plus  importantes,  elles  peuvent 
produire  certains  effets  n^gatifs  en  particulier,  lorsqu’il  y en  a 
beaucoup,  les  etudiants  limitant  leur  etude  au  seul  contenu  des 
questions  ou  ne  realisant  qu’un  traitement  superficiel  des 
informations.  De  plus,  bien  que  les  etudiants  semblent  trouver  les 
questions  utiles  a leur  apprentissage,  ils  ne  les  utilisent  pas 
necessairement  et  pas  toujours  comme  le  concepteur  le  demande. 
Enfin,  plusieurs  facteurs  peuvent  faire  varier  I’impact  des  questions 
ins^rees:  I’endroit  ou  elles  sont  inserees,  leur  nombre,  le  fait  de 

fournir  ou  de  ne  pas  foumir  un  corrige  et  leur  combinaison  avec 
d’autres  aides  a I’appr  ntissage  (liste  d’objectifs,  rdsum^s,  etc.). 
Soulignons  que  la  generalisation  de  ces  r^sultats  pour  I’enseignement 
a distance  est  difficile,  compte  tenu  de  la  m^thodologie  utilisde  dans 
ces  recherches  (elles  ont  en  effet  6te  effectudes  en  laboratoire  et 
habituellement  avec  des  textes  tres  courts). 

Cette  recension  des  Merits  montre  la  raret^  des  travaux  sur  le  r61e  des 
activites  d’apprentissage  dans  I’acquisition  de  connaissances  h.  Taide 
de  documents  Merits.  Par  consequent,  la  pratique  largement  repandue 
en  enseignement  a distance  de  foumir  avec  les  textes  un  cahier 
d’activit^s  s’appuie  sur  bien  peu  de  donn^es  empiriques  d^montrant 
Futility  ou  la  rentability  de  ces  exercices.  La  recension  des  ycrits  ne 
fournit  pas  non  plus  de  r4ponse  aux  questions  portant  sur  le  type 
d’activitys  proposyes,  leur  nombre  et  le  fait  de  fournir  ou  non  un 
corrigy  aux  activitys. 

L’analyse  des  activites  d’apprentissage  de  deux  cours  de  la 
tele-universite 

Dans  le  cadre  de  ce  projet  de  recherche,  les  cours  retenus  pour  analyse 
rypondent  aux  critbres  suivants;  1)  avoir  yty  yditys  rycemment,  2) 
viser  des  objectifs  d’acquisition  de  connaissances  (et  non  pas 
d’habiletys),  3)  proposer  plusieurs  activitys  d’apprentissage,  et  4) 
utiliser  des  documents  ycrits  comme  vyhicule  priviiygiy  de 
transmission  de  connaissances  (et  non  des  documents  audio  ou 
audiovisuels).  Les  deux  cours  analysys  ont  yty  congus  a la  Tyie- 
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universite  et  presentent  des  connaissances  catdgorisdes  dans  le 
domaine  des  sciences  humaines. 


L’analyse  a dtd  realisee  par  les  auteurs  qui  ont  lu  chacun  des  items 
des  activites  d’apprentissage,  cherchd  (lorsqu’il  y avait  lieu)  les 
reponses  dans  les  textes  proposes  et  cotd  chacun  des  items  dans  les 
sous-categories  de  la  grille  prdsentde  dans  le  tableau  2.  Toutes  les 
decisions  ont  etd  prises  par  consensus. 

Cette  grille,  construite  de  fagon  empirique,  comprend  24  catdgories^ 
qui  portent  sur  le  t3rpe  ou  la  forme  des  activitds,  leurs  objectifs  ou 
fonctions,  les  caractdristiques  des  rdponses  attendues  et  d’autres 
Elements  descriptifs  des  items  ou  des  rdponses. 

Plusieurs  des  categories  et  des  sous-catdgories  ont  dte  congues  pour 
rendre  compte  de  ce  que  nous  observions  dans  les  cours  analyses;  par 
exemple,  les  categories  I Renseignements  generaux  et  VI 
Caracteristiques  de  la  reponse.  D’autres  trouvent  leurs 
justifications  dans  les  ecrits  en  education,  les  etudes  en  comprehension 
de  textes,  en  traitement  de  I’information  et  en  metacognition:  par 
exemple  les  categories  II  Nature  des  objectifs  et  III  Nature  de  la 
demande. 

Le  tableau  3 presente  les  caracteristiques  generales  des  deux  cours 
que  nous  avons  analyses.  Le  premier  s’intitule  Politique  et  societe 
(POL  3001).®  Con?u  a la  Teie-universite  et  edite  en  1986,  il  vise 
I’acquisition  de  connaissances  en  science  politique.  II  comprend  dexix 
documents:  un  manuel  et  un  cahier  de  I’etudiant.  Le  manuel  est  un 
document  de  443  pages  (plus  bibliographic  et  index)  qui  presente,  en 
14  chapitres,  les  connaissances  theoriques  qui  seront  les  objets  d’etude 
de  ce  cours.  Le  cahier  de  I’etudiant  est  im  document  de  285  pages  qui 
presente  le  cours,  les  exercices  et  les  travaux  notes  pour  un  total  de 
728  pages. 

Le  deuxieme  cours  analyse^  s’intitule  Vie  quotidienne  et  sante 
mentale  (PSY  2040).  Edite  k la  Teie-universite  en  1989,  il  est 
constitue  d’un  seul  document  de  656  pages  comprenant  les  textes 
theoriques  et  les  exercices.  Il  se  divise  en  20  chapitres  et  vise 
I’acquisition  de  connmssances  en  sante  mentale. 
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Tableau  2 


Categories  et  sous-categories  pour  I’analyse  des  activitds 
d’apprentissage  dans  des  cours  census  pour  le  teid-enseignement 


L 

Renseignements  gen^raux 

1.1  Discipline 

1.2  Sigle  du  cours 

1.3  No  du  chapitre 

1.4  No  de  Tactivit^ 

1.5  No  de  Titem 

1.6  Notation 

1.7  Probleme 

II. 

Nature  des  objectifs 

2.1  Cognitif 

2.1.1  Domaine  conceptual 

2.1.2  Methodologique 

2.1.3  Administratif 

2.2  M4tacognitif 

2.3  Affectif 

2.4  Motivationnel 

2.5  Psychomoteur 

III. 

Caracteristioues  de  la  demande 

3.1  Nature  de  la  demande 

3.2  Forme  de  la  demande 

3.3  Localisation  de  la  demande 

VI. 

Caracteristiques  de  la  rdponse 

4.1  Espace  pour  repondre 

4.2  Forme  ae  la  r^ponse  attendue 

4.3  Relation  question-r4ponse 

4.4  Localisation  de  la  rdponse 

4.5  Page  ou  se  trouve  la  r4ponse 

4.6  Lon^eur  du  texte  de  la  rdponse 

4.7  Taille  du  caract^re 

4.8  Traitement  typographique 

4.9  Mise  en  page 

4.10  Mot  k mot 

V. 

1 

Caracteristiques  selon  le  concepteur 

5.1  Type 

5.2  Forme 

5.3  Consigne  de  reponse  supplementaire 

5.4  Nature  de  ToDjectif  (k  partir  des  objectifs  formuies 
explicitement) 

5.4.1  Cognitif 

5.4.2  Metacognitif 

6.4.3  AfTectif 

5.4.4  Motivationnel 
6.4.6  Psychomoteur 
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Tableau  3 


Caracteristiques  g4n4rales  des  deux  cours  analyses 
(T416-universit6) 


Cours  Politique  et  soci^te  Vie  quotidienne  et  santd 


(POL  3001) 

mentale  (PSY  2040) 

Annee  d’edition 

1986 

1989 

Nombre  de  documents 

2 

1 

Nombre  de  pages 

728 

656 

Nombre  de  chapitres 

14 

20 

Nombre  d’activitds 

119 

37 

Nombre  d’items 

Cognifit 

408  (60%) 

62  (18%) 

Metacognitif 

236  (35%) 

280  (82%) 

AfFectif 

37  (5%) 

0 

Total 

681 

342 

Le  cours  Politique  et  societe  propose  119  activit^s  d’apprentissage 
comprenant  408  (60%)  items  de  type  cognitif,  236  (35%)  de  type  m4ta- 
cognitif  et  37  (5%)  de  type  afFectif  pour  un  total  de  681  items.®  Nous 
avons  par  ailleurs  observd  (Deschenes  et  al.,  1988)  que  le  concepteur 
regroupe  ses  activitds  en  quatre  categories:  a)  verification  de 

connaissances  (52,2%),  b)  recapitulation  (33,8%),  c)  approfondissement 
(8,9%)  et,  d)  application  (5,04%). 

Dims  le  cours  Vie  quotidienne  et  sante  mentale,  on  trouve®  37 
activites  d’apprentissage  comprenant  342  items  que  le  concepteur 
categorise  en  deux  groupes,  des  items  de  type  cognitif  (62)  et  de  type 
metacognitif  (280),  ce  qui  reprdsente  respectivement  18%  et  82%  de 
I’ensemble  des  items. 

Le  tableau  4 prdsente  la  nature  de  la  demande  et  la  forme  de  la 
rdponse  attendue  pour  les  items  cognitifs  des  deux  cours.  En  ce  qui  a 
trait  a la  nature  de  la  rdponse  attendue,  on  constate  que,  dans  le  cours 
POL  3001,  65%  des  items  de  type  cognitif  demandent  aux  dtudiants 
de  repdrer  des  informations  prdsentes  dans  le  texte.  Les  autres  items 
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se  r^partissent  dans  11  types  de  demandes.  Dans  le  cours  PSY  2040, 
91%des  items  cognitifs  se  r^partissent  dans  trois  types  de  demandes: 
r6sum^,  application,  Elaboration.  Quant  h la  forme  de  la  rEponse 
attendue,  on  observe  que  les  items  de  type  cognitif  de  POL  3001  se 
retrouvent  principalement  (86%)  dans  deux  sous-catEgories:  rEponses 
ouvertes  et  rEponses  suggErEes.  Dans  le  cours  PSY  2040,  ils  se 
retrouvent  essentiellement  (95%)  dans  la  sous-catEgorie  rEponses 
ouvertes. 


Tableau  4 

Nature  de  la  demande  et  forme  de  la  rEponse  attendue 
pour  les  items  de  type  cognitif 
(POL  3001  et  PSY  2040) 


Nature  de  la  demande 

Nombre  d’items 

POL  3001 

PSY  2040 

Question 

0 

1 

(2%) 

Resum4 

11  (3%) 

18 

(29%) 

Opinion 

15  (4%) 

0 

Essai 

16  (4%) 

0 

Exemplification 

33  (8%) 

0 

Tableau 

11  (3%) 

1 

(2%) 

Graphique 

1 

0 

Synthase 

7 (2%) 

3 

(6%) 

Analyse 

6 (2%) 

1 

(2%) 

Application 

3 (1%) 

14 

(23%) 

Elaboration 

39  (10%) 

24 

(39%) 

Simulation 

1 

0 

Reperage 

266  (66%) 

0 

Total 

408 

62 

Vrai  ou  faux  (oui  ou  non) 

52  (13%) 

0 

R4ponses  sugg6r6es 

177  (43%) 

0 

REponses  ouvertes 

173  (42%) 

69 

(96%) 

Construire  un  tableau 

1 

3 

(6%) 

Choix  forc4 

6 (1%) 

0 

Total 

408 

62 

6 i 1 
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Le  tableau  5 pr^sente  la  nature  de  la  demande  et  la  forme  de  la 
reponse  attendue  pour  les  items  de  type  mdtacognitif.  Dans  POL 
3001,  la  totality  des  items  sent  des  jugements  demandant  une  rdponse 
de  type  vrai  ou  faux.  Dans  PSY  2040,  89%  des  items  sent  aussi  des 
jugements,  cependant  la  forme  de  la  rdponse  attendue  se  retrouve 
dans  trois  sous-categories:  reponses  suggdrees,  vrai  ou  faux  et 

reponses  ouvertes. 

Tableau  5 

Nature  de  la  demande  et  forme  de  la  rdponse  attendue 
pour  les  items  de  type  mdtacognitif 
(POL  3001  et  PSY  2040) 


Nombre  d’items 


Nature  de  la  demande 

POL  3001 

PSY  2040 

Opinion 

0 

27  (10%) 

Synthese 

0 

3 (1%) 

Jugement 

236 

250  (89%) 

Total 

236 

280 

Vrai  ou  faux  (oui  ou  non) 

236 

70  (25%) 

Reponses  suggerees 

0 

155  (55%) 

Reponses  ouvertes 

0 

55  (20%) 

Total 

236 

280 

Le  tableau  6 prdsente  la  nature  des  objectifs  pour  les  items  de  type 
metacognitif.  Dans  POL  3001,  tons  les  items  visent  I’dvaluation  des 
connaissances  alors  qu’en  PSY  2040,  la  m£goritd  des  items  visent  des 
objectifs  de  planification,  de  regulation  et  d’dvaluation;  de  plus,  45% 
des  items  demandent  aux  dtudiants  d’identifier,  de  nomraer  ou  de 
prendre  conscience  des  connaissances  portant  sur  la  personne,  les 
tSiches  ou  les  strategies.  Tous  ces  items  portent  sur  les  differents 
aspects  de  la  situation  d’apprentissage:  les  objectifs,  les  taches,  les 
strategies,  le  temps,  etc. 
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Tableau  6 


Nature  des  objectifs  pour  les  items  de  type  metacognitif 
(POL  3001  et  PSY  2040) 


Objectif 

Nombre  d’items 

POL  3001 

PSY  2040 

GESTION 

1 

CONNAISSANCES 

Personnes 

59 

Taches 

31 

Strategies 

35 

TOTAL 

125 

PLANIFICATION 

Objectifs 

8 

Strategies 

1 

Taches 

1 

Temps 

1 

TOTAL 

11 

REGULATION 

Objectifs 

12 

Temps 

2 

TOTAL 

14 

EVALUATION 

Objectifs 

2 

Strategies 

51 

Taches 

39 

Temps 

8 

Connaissances 

236 

11 

Affectif 

12 

Motivation 

4 

Personne 

2 

TOTAL 

236 

129 

• 1 
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Le  tableau  5 pr^sente  la  nature  de  la  demande  et  la  forme  de  la 
reponse  attendue  pour  les  items  de  type  metacognitif.  Dans  POL 
3001,  la  totality  des  items  sont  des  jugements  demandant  une  reponse 
de  type  vrai  ou  faux.  Dans  PSY  2040,  89%  des  items  sont  aussi  des 
jugements,  cependant  la  forme  de  la  reponse  attendue  se  retrouve 
dans  trois  sous-categories:  reponses  sugg^rees,  vrai  ou  faux  et 

reponses  ouvertes. 

Tableau  5 

Nature  de  la  demande  et  forme  de  la  reponse  attendue 
pome  les  items  de  type  metacognitif 
(POL  3001  et  PSY  2040) 


Nombre  d’items 


Nature  de  la  demande 

POL  3001 

PSY  2040 

Opinion 

0 

27  (10%) 

Syn these 

0 

3 (1%) 

Jugement 

236 

250  (89%) 

Total 

236 

280 

Vrai  ou  faux  (oui  ou  non) 

236 

70  (25%) 

Reponses  suggerees 

0 

155  (55%) 

Reponses  ouvertes 

0 

55  (20%) 

Total 

236 

280 

Le  tableau  6 prdsente  la  nature  des  objectifs  pour  les  items  de  type 
metacognitif.  Dans  POL  3001,  tous  les  items  visent  revaluation  des 
connaissances  alors  qu’en  PSY  2040,  la  mauorite  des  items  visent  des 
objectifs  de  planification,  de  regulation  et  d’evaiuation;  de  plus,  45% 
des  items  demandent  aux  etudiants  d’identifler,  de  nommer  ou  de 
prendre  conscience  des  connaissances  portant  sur  la  personne,  les 
taches  ou  les  strategies.  Tous  ces  items  portent  sur  les  differents 
aspects  de  la  situation  d’apprentissage:  les  objectifs,  les  taches,  les 
strategies,  le  temps,  etc. 
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Tableau  6 


Nature  des  objectifs  pour  les  items  de  type  metacognitif 
(POL  3001  et  PSY  2040) 


Objectif 

Nombre  d’items 

POL  3001 

PSY  2040 

GESTION 

1 

CONNAISSANCES 

Personnes 

59 

Taches 

31 

Strategies 

35 

TOTAL 

125 

PLANIFICATION 

Objectifs 

8 

Strategies 

1 

Taches 

1 

Temps 

1 

TOTAL 

11 

REGULATION 

Objectifs 

12 

Temps 

2 

TOTAL 

14 

EVALUATION 

Objectifs 

2 

Strategies 

51 

Taches 

39 

Temps 

8 

Connaissances 

236 

11 

Afiectif 

12 

Motivation 

4 

Personne 

2 

TOTAL 

236 

129 
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L’analyse  de  ces  deux  cours  montre  que: 

1.  Deux  types  d’activites  sent  particulierement  utilises:  des  activitds 
de  type  cognitif  pour  I’acquisition  des  contenus  et  des  activitds  de 
type  metacognitif  pour  gerer  et  controler  la  situation 
d’apprentissage. 

2.  Au  plan  cognitif,  Tun  des  concepteurs  demande,  pour  la  mqjorite 
des  items,  de  reperer  des  informations  au  moyen  de  reponses 
suggerees  et  de  vrai  ou  faux  alors  que  I’autre  demande  de  foumir 
des  reponses  ouvertes  a I’aide  de  resumes,  d’applications  et 
^’elaborations.  II  apparait  Evident  que  dans  chacun  des  coxu*s  on 
exige  un  traitement  different  de  Tinformation,  le  premier  favorisant 
un  traitement  en  surface  et  le  deuxieme,  un  traitement  en 
profondeur  (Chomsky,  1981;  Smith,  1979). 

3.  Au  plan  metacognitif,  les  items  demandent  des  jugements 
auxquels  on  repond  par  des  vrai  ou  faux  dans  tui  coiu^,  et  par  des 
formes  differentes,  mqjoritairement  des  reponses  suggerdes  et 
ouvertes  dans  I’autre  cours.  Cependant,  tous  les  items  de  I’un  des 
cours  visent  1’evaluation  des  connaissances  zdors  que  ceux  de  I’autre 
cours  visent  des  objectifs  de  gestion  de  I’apprentissage.  Les  deux 
corn's  proposent  done  des  activites  de  type  mdtacognitif  qui  visent 
des  objectifs  differents:  dans  I’un  des  cours  on  propose  h I’dtudiant 
de  gerer  ses  connaissances  seulement,  alors  que  dans  Tautre,  on  lui 
propose  de  gdrer  tous  les  aspects  de  la  situation  d’apprentissage 
favorisant  davantage  son  autonomie  (Deschdnes,  1989). 

Cette  analyse  montre  des  differences  importantes  entre  les  deux  cours 
au  plan  des  activites  d’apprentissage.  Cependant,  elle  ne  peut,  pour  le 
moment,  nous  permettre  de  formuler  des  conclusions  sur  le  role  et 
I’utilisation  des  activites  d’apprentissage  dans  des  cours  con?us  pour 
I’enseignement  a distance.’ 

Projet  d’experimentation 

Nous  poursuivons  aussi  la  mise  au  point  d’une  dtude  expdrimentale 
nous  permettant  une  analyse  plus  systdmatique  du  role  des  activitds 
d’apprentissage  dans  I’acquisition  des  connaissances. 

Le  tableau  7 ddcrit  la  mdthodologie  prdvue  pour  cette  experimentation 
oil  des  groupes  de  sujets  adultes  seront  soumis  h diffdrents  types 
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d’activit4s  d’apprentissage.  Cinq  (5)  versions  de  trois  documents  de 
domaines  diffdrents  de  connaissances  sont  prevues:  Tune  sans  activite 
d’apprentissage  et  quatre  avec  activites.  Ces  dernieres  versions  se 
prdsentent  ainsi:  1)  activites  d’apprentissage  de  type  questions 

inserdes  (Landry,  1988),  2)  activites  d’apprentissage  de  type  cognitif, 
3)  activitds  d’apprentissage  de  type  mdtacognitif  et,  4)  activitds 
d’apprentissage  selon  une  formule  mixte  (cognitif  et  metacognitif). 

Tableau  7 

Etude  Experimentale 

Les  activites  d’apprentissage  dans  I’acquisition 
de  connaissances  a I’aide  de  documents  ecrits 


Uetude  experimentale 

1*  Objectif:  une  analyse  plus  system atique  du  role  des  activites 

d'apprentissage  dans  Tacquisition  des  connaissances, 

2.  Sujets:  200  adultes  etudiants  de  la  Tele-universite, 

3.  Traitement:  cinq  versions  de  trois  documents  represen tant  des  domaines 
diff(§rents  de  connaissances  sont  prevues: 

a.  une  sans  activity  d'apprentissage, 

b.  une  avec  des  activites  d’apprentissage  du  type  de  celles  recensees 
dans  la  litterature  (questions  inserees), 

c.  une  avec  des  activitds  d’apprentissage  de  type  cognitif, 

d.  une  avec  des  activites  d’apprentissage  de  type  mdtacognitif, 

e.  une  avec  des  activitds  d’apprentissage  selon  une  formule  mixte 

qui  combine  c et  d. 

4.  Autres  facteurs  pris  en  compte: 

a.  les  connaissances  initiales  des  etudiants  concernant  le  domaine 
d’apprentissage, 

b.  les  connaisssances  en  comprehension  de  textes, 

c.  la  perception  de  sa  competence  h apprendre, 

d.  les  attitudes  vis-^-vis  les  activitds  d’apprentissage, 

e.  les  habitudes  de  lecture. 

6.  Taches  de  comprehension: 

a.  un  resume, 

b.  un  questionnaire  de  comprehension. 


6 IV 
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Nous  prevoyons  aussi  dans  cette  recherche  tenir  compte  de  divers 
facteurs  pouvant  influencer  I’utilisation  des  activites  d’apprentissage 
par  les  etudiants.  Parmi  ces  facteurs,  nous  avons  identifi6:  1)  les 
connaissances  initiales  des  etudiants  concemant  le  domaine 
d’apprentissage  (Deschenes,  1988a  et  b)  et  au  plan  m4tacognitif, 
concemant  la  comprehension  de  textes  (Deschenes,  1987;  Deschenes 
et  Michaud,  1987);  2)  la  perception  de  sa  competence  a apprendre 
(Bourdages,  1989;  Nelson-Jones  et  al.,  1979);  3)  les  attitudes  vis-a-vis 
les  activites  d’apprentissage  (Landry,  1988);  4)  les  habitudes  de 
lecture.  Nous  souhaitons  aussi  analyser  I’efFet  de  ces  differents 
facteurs  et  des  divers  t3^es  d’activites  d’apprehtissage  sur  deux 
methodologies  pour  evaluer  I’acquisition  de  connaissances:  un  resume 
et  un  questionnaire  de  comprehension. 

Compte  tenu  de  la  place  de  plus  en  plus  grande  que  prend  le  tele- 
enseignement,  cette  recherche  devrait  avoir  des  repercussions 
importantes  au  plan  theorique  en  permettant  d’ameliorer  les  modeles 
d’enseignement  a distance.  Au  plan  pratique,  elle  devrait  permettre  de 
degager  uiie  typologie  des  activites  d’apprentissage  et  des  criteres  pour 
les  selectionner  en  fonction  des  objectifs  d’apprentissage  et  des 
strategies  cognitives  necessaires  pour  les  atteindre. 

Une  typologie  des  activites  d’apprentissage 

Proposer'  une  typologie  des  activites  d’apprentissage  constitue  I’un  des 
objectifs  principaux  de  tous  ces  travaux.  Au  point  oil  nous  en  sommes, 
il  n’est  pas  possible  de  degager  une  typologie  qui  nous  satisfasse 
pleinement.  Nous  n’avons  pas  encore  complete  la  recension  des  Merits 
portant  sur  les  strategies  de  comprehension  ou  nous  souhaitons 
trouver  la  “cle  cognitive”  qui  nous  guiderait  dans  une  telle  t3qjologie. 

Nous  (Deschenes  et  al.,  a paraitre  b)  avons  cependant  commence  a 
explorer  differentes  pistes.  Nous  avons  observe  que  les  typologies 
portent  davantage  sur  I’aspect  cognitif  de  I’apprentissage  plutdt  que 
sur  les  aspects  affectif  ou  metacognitif.  Ilya  deux  fagons  de  regrouper 
les  activites,  soit  en  leur  attribuant  une  caracteristique,  soit  a partir 
du  resultat  attendu  ou  de  leur  fonction.  Nous  avons  constate  qu’il 
faudra  proceder  a une  description  plus  fine  des  processus 
psychologiques  sous-jacents  aux  differentes  categories  connues  pour 
classifier  les  activites,  si  nous  voulons  adopter  une  perspective 
cognitive. 
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Comme  point  de  depart,  il  nous  semble  qu’actuellement,  une  t3q>ologie 
doit  s’inspirer  des  trois  grandes  fonctions  degagdes  de  la  recension  des 
ecrits  presentee  plus  haut:  cognitive,  metacogmtive  et  affective. 

Concernant  I’aspect  cognitif,  il  est  possible  de  trouver  dans  la 
psychologie  cognitive  des  sous-cat4gories  permettant  de  distinguer 
diffdrents  processus  mentaux:  I’encodage,  le  maintien  et  la 

recuperation,  par  exemple  (Fortin  et  Rousseau,  1989).  Quant  a I’aspect 
metacognitif,  les  travaux  de  Flavell  (1981)  et  Brown  (1981)  fournissent 
des  modeles  descriptifs  des  connaissances  et  des  strategies 
importantes  dans  ce  domaine.  Enfin,  quant  a I’aspect  affectif,  il  est 
possible  de  s’inspirer  des  travaux  en  education  (voir  Cote,  1987,  par 
exemple)  pour  raieux  articuler  cet  aspect. 

Questions  connexes 

Nous  inspirant  de  la  recension  des  ecrits,  nous  nous  sommes 
interesses  a d’autres  problematiques  soulevees  par  les  questions 
principales  portant  sur  le  role  des  activites  d’apprentissage.  Si  celles-ci 
peuvent  avoir  des  fonctions  de  support  a I’apprentissage  autres  que 
cognitives,  nous  nous  sommes  demand^  quelles  etaient  ces  autres 
fonctions.  Les  activites  d’apprentissage  peuvent  aussi  servir  a attenuer 
les  faiblesses  des  documents  Merits  et  les  difficult^s  d’apprentissages 
des  etudiants  (Landry,  1988).  Nous  nous  sommes  alors  interrog4s  sur 
les  difficultes  d’apprentissage  des  adultes.  Enfin,  ces  exercices  ou 
devoirs  servent  a dvaluer  (noter)  les  dtudiants.  Cette  question  des 
activites  destindes  k 1’evaluation  a dgalement  retenu  notre  attention. 

Le  support  a Petudiant 

La  recension  des  ecrits  de  Landry  (1988)  nous  a permis  d’identifier 
quatre  (4)  t}q)es  de  support  a I’etudiant  que  pourraient  avoir  les 
activites  d’apprentissage:  1)  cognitif,  2)  affectif,  3)  motivationnel,  et 
4)  metacognitif  (Lebel,  1989;  Lebel  et  al.,  1988). 

Le  support  cognitif  “vise  le  traitement  d’informations  concernant  un 
domaine  conceptuel  ou  encore  des  aspects  m4thodologiques  ou 
administratifs”.  Le  domaine  conceptuel  “porte  sur  la  discipline  ou  le 
domaine  de  connaissances  de  I’activite  de  formation”.  Le  support  de 
type  mdthodclogique  “permet  a I’dtudiant  d’acquerir,  de  pratiquer  ou 
d’ameliorer  une  strategic  de  type  cognitif’.  Le  support  de  type 
administratif  “permet  a I’etudiant  de  connaitre  I’institution  qu’il 
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frequente,  ses  regies  et  procedures  administratives,  etc.”  (Lebel,  1989, 
p.  36). 

Le  support  affectif  touche  les  emotions  et  les  sentiments  pouvant 
affecter  les  conditions  d’apprentissage  ou  qui  sont  en  rapport  avec  le 
domaine  conceptual  presente  dans  un  cours. 

Le  support  motivationel  renvoie  a tout  ce  qui  vise  a mainte-nir  ou  a 
creer  un  intdret,  un  desir  ou  une  volonte  d’atteindre  les  objectifs  de  la 
tache  cognitive.  La  motivation  peut  se  decrire  comme  I’dtat  interne 
qui  active  le  comportement  et  lui  donne  une  direction  (Leahey,  1989). 

Le  support  metacognitif  touche  le  controle  conscient  de  la  tache 
cognitive  dans  laquelle  I’etudiant  est  engage  par  I’autordgulation  des 
differentes  dimensions  de  la  situation  d’apprentissage. 

Les  questions  relatives  au  support  a donner  aux  etudiants  a distance 
sont  d’une  tres  grande  importance  compte  tenu  de  I’isolement  dans 
lequel  ils  se  trouvent.  On  peut  croire,  par  exemple,  qu’un  support 
administratif  trop  faible  pose  des  difficultds  a certains  dtudiants  et 
peut  indirectement  conduire  a un  echec  acaddmique  ou  a un  abandon. 
II  est  par  ailleurs  evident  que  le  support  a I’dtudiant  peut  se  faire 
autrement  que  par  des  activit^s  pre-ddfinies  dans  un  document  de 
coims. 

Les  difficultes  d’apprentissage  des  etudiants  adultes 

Si  Ton  peut  croire  que  pour  plusieurs  dtudiants  les  activit^s 
d’apprentissage  ne  leiu'  sont  pas  n^cessaires,  il  y a tout  lieu  de  penser 
que  certains  d’entre  eux  pourraient  en  b4neficier  dans  la  mesure  oil 
elles  ofTriraient  des  moyens  de  combler  des  lacunes.  II  faut  alors  se 
demander  quelles  difficult4s  d’apprentissage  peuvent  rencontrer  les 
4tudiants  adultes. 

Nous  (Bourdages  et  al.,  1989)  avons  identifid  quatre  (4)  facteurs 
pouvant  etre  a I’origine  des  difficultes  d’apprentissage  des  dtudiants 
adultes:  1)  I’expdrience  d’apprentissage  mddiatis4,  2)  les 

connaissances  initiales,  3)  la  perception  de  sa  competence  k apprendre 
et,  4)  les  connaissances  procMurales. 

L’expdrience  d’apprentissage  rnddiatisd  suppose  que  I’apprentissage  se 
realise  quand  un  intermediaire  se  place  entre  I’apprenant  et 
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renvironnement  pour  Ixii  interpreter  la  realite.  Ce  type  d’experience 
est  un  facteur  essentiel  assurant  le  developpement  des  fonctions 
cognitives  supdrieures.  Le  manque  d’expdrience  d’apprentissage 
mddiatisd  peut  entralner  une  faible  performance  cognitive  et  de 
sdrieuses  difficultds  d’apprentissage. 

Le  role  des  connaissances  initiales  des  etudiants  dans  I’apprentissage 
I>eut  etre  positif  si  les  sujets  possedent  des  connaissances  en  relation 
avec  les  informations  a acqudrir.  On  salt  aussi  cependant  que  ces 
connaissances  peuvent  poser  probleme,  en  particulier  si  elles  entrant 
en  conflit  avec  les  conngdssances  a acquerir.  La  qualitd  des  nouveaux 
acquis  ddpcnd  souvent  aussi  de  la  qualitd  des  connaissances  initiales 
des  individus. 

On  croit  de  plus  en  plus  que  le  seul  fait  pour  un  adulte  de  se  sentir 
incompetent  dans  un  apprentissage  peut  influencer  ndgativement  son 
apprentissage.  Les  experiences  passdes  d’dchec  scolaire,  les  difTicultes 
des  tllches,  des  lacunes  dans  le  rdpertoire  strategique,  etc.  peuvent 
etre  des  factexu^  a I’origine  de  cette  perception. 

II  se  pourrait  aussi  que  certaines  difficultes  d’apprentissage  se  situent 
au  plan  des  connaissances  procddurales  des  individus.  Ceux-ci 
pourraient  manquer  de  connaissances  pour  apprendre  a I’aide  de 
textes  et  pour  rdaliser  les  activitds  et  les  travaux  demand4s. 

Les  activites  notees 

Relides  dtroitement  aux  objectifs  des  cours,  les  activitds  notees 
permettent  aux  dtudiants  et  a I’institution  de  mesurer  la  demarche 
d’apprentissage  et  d’dvaluer  les  actions  dducatives.  Elles  aident 
I’^tudiant  k se  prdparer  k I’examen  final  en  identifiant  les 
connaissances  et  habilet^s  acquises,  les  Elements  d’information  a 
retenir  et  les  habiletds  a ddvelopper.  Les  activites  notees  et  les 
examens  favorisent  done  d’une  part,  revaluation  des  apprentissages 
et  d’autre  part,  revaluation  de  I’intervention.  C’est  pourquoi  leur 
elaboration  ne  peut  etre  laissee  au  hasard  et  elles  devraient  couvrir 
les  concepts  essentiels  du  cours  (Michaud  et  al.,  1988). 

Dans  le  premier  cours  que  nous  avons  analyse  (POL  3001)  dans  lequel 
nous  avons  etudie  les  activites  notees,  nous  avons  observe  que  les 
items  notes  sont  peu  nombreux  en  rapport  avec  le  nombre  total 
d’items  du  cours,  qu’ils  ne  semblent  pas  toujours  porter  sur  les 
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informations  importantes  et  qu’ils  sont  constitues  essentiellement  de 
questions  ou  de  phrases  a completer. 

II  nous  semble  par  ailleurs  difficile  de  tirer  des  conclusions  de  cette 
analyse  compte  tenu  du  peu  de  recherches  dans  le  domaine.  S’il  nous 
semble  evident  que  1’evaluation  doit  porter  sur  les  informations 
importantes  et  doit  utiliser  un  type  d’activitd  qui  favorise  un 
traitement  en  profondeur  des  informations,  il  n’est  pas  toujours  facile 
de  faire  la  relation  entre  les  concepts  sur  lesquels  portent  les  items 
notes  et  les  informations  importantes  du  cours  et  d’identifier  le  typ>e 
d’activitd  le  meilleur  pour  reussir  une  bonne  Evaluation  des 
connaissances. 

Conclusion 

Nous  esperons  que  ce  projet  aura  des  retombees  concretes  a la  fois  sur 
I’apprentissage  des  etudiants  et  sur  les  pratiques  de  conception  de 
cours  a distance. 

Concernant  I’apprentissage,  c’est  toute  la  question  du  support  a 
I’etudiant  qui  est  visE  par  ce  projet.  Nous  souhaitons  arriver  a une 
meilleure  connaissance  des  fa?ons  d’apprendre  des  adultes  et  des 
moyens  h mettre  a leur  disposition  pour  apprendre.  Peut-etre  nous 
sera-t-il  possible  un  jour  de  contoumer  cette  difficultE  de 
I’enseignement  a distance  qui  consiste  a vouloir  produire  des  cours 
pour  une  trbs  grande  population  d’Etudiants  tout  en  tenant  compte  des 
diffErences  individuelles  entre  les  personnes...  La  mise  au  point 
d’activitEs  cognitives  correspondant  aux  stratEgies  cognitives  des 
individus  et  I’Elaboration  d’activitEs  de  type  mEtacognitif  pourraient 
Eventuellement  rEsoudre  quelques-unes  des  difficultEs  des  cours  en 
enseignement  a distance. 

Au  plan  des  pratiques  de  conception  des  cours,  la  typologie  que  nous 
entendons  mettre  au  point  constitue  une  nEcessitE.  MEme  si  dans  les 
cours  analysEs,  nous  observons  une  correspondance  entre  certains 
types  d’objectifs  et  certains  lypes  d’activitEs  d’apprentissage,  il 
apparait  clairement  que  des  aspects  de  I’apprentissage  ne  sont  pas 
touchEs  par  les  activitEs,  que  des  types  d’acti\dtEs  sont  surutilisEs  et 
que  les  relations  objectifs-activitEs  ne  sont  pas  toujours  Evidentes. 
Dans  ce  sens,  un  modele  cognitif  de  I’apprentissage  nous  semble  plus 
appropriE  pom*  combi er  ces  lacunes  (Clark,  1987). 
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Enfin,  il  faut  plus  de  recherche  pour  mieux  comprendre  et  am^liorer 
les  aspects  cognitif,  metacognitif  et  affectif  de  I’apprentissage  dans  le 
contexte  reel  de  I’enseignement  a distance.  Nous  connaissons  mal  et 
ne  comprenons  pas  tres  bien  encore  la  relation  entre  les  aspects 
cognitifs  et  m4tacognitifs  de  1‘apprentissage.  Comment  s’influencent-ils 
mutuellement,  et  dans  quel  sens?  La  recension  des  Merits  que  nous 
avons  rdalisee  montre  la  raret4  des  travaux  dans  ce  secteur  par 
ailleurs  de  plus  en  plus  important  dans  nos  institutions. 
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Reference  Notes 

1.  Ce  texte  a ete  presente  lors  d’une  communication  au  Congres  des  Sciences  de 
1 education  de  langue  frangaise  du  Canada,  Sherbrooke,  novembre  1989. 

2.  On  peut  obtenir  une  copie  d'un  document  de  travail  d6crivant  sommairement  ces 
categories  en  en  faisant  la  demande  ^ Tun  ou  Tautre  des  auteurs. 

3.  On  trouvera  dans  Deschenes  et  al.  (1988)  une  description  plus  complete  de  tous  les 
aspects  methodologiques  de  Tanalyse  de  ce  cours. 

4.  On  trouvera  dans  Deschenes  et  al.  paraitre  a)  une  description  plus  complete  de 
tous  les  aspects  methodologiques  de  cette  analyse. 

5.  On  peut  trouver  une  description  plus  detaillee  de  ces  resultats  dans  Deschenes  et 
al.,  1988. 

6.  On  peut  trouver  une  description  plus  detaillee  de  ces  resultats  dans  Deschenes  et 
al.,  a paraitre  a. 

7.  Nous  travaillons  actuellement  k Tanalyse  de  quatre  autres  cours  dont  trois  congus 
par  des  institutions  autres  que  la  Teie-universite.  Nous  pourrons,  lorsque  ce  travail 
sera  termine,  degager  un  portrait  plus  global  de  la  pratique  actuclle  concernant 
Tutilisation  des  activites  d'apprentissage. 
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PARTICIPATORY  ACTION  RESEARCH  AS  A WAY  OF  UFE: 

A PERSONAL  ACCOUNT 

Timothy  Pyrch 

The  University  of  Calgary 

Abstract 

This  is  a personal  account  of  events  that  occurred  during  1989  related 
to  the  concept  of  participatoiy  action  research.  Drawing  upon  my  own 
experiences  and  education  in  the  Canadian  context,  I introduce 
participatoiy  action  research  as  a way  of  life  that  is  attracting  more 
and  more  people  in  international  adult  education.  I then  examine  two 
main  issues  in  the  debate  surrounding  the  concept:  the  nature  of 
knowledge  and  participation.  This  concept  represents  our  current 
beacon  for  adult  educator  commitment  to  the  elimination  of  oppression 
from  the  world. 

Resume 

Cet  article  se  pr4sente  comme  un  r4cit  personnel  des  6v6nements  qui 
porthrent  sur  le  concept  de  la  recherche  participative  en  1989.  Faisant 
appel  h mes  propres  experiences  et  h mon  education  en  contexte 
canadien,  je  presenterai  la  recherche  participative  comme  une  fagon 
de  vivre  adoptee,  intemationalement,  par  un  nombre  croissant 
d’educateurs  des  adultes.  J^examinerai  ensuite  deux  questions-cies 
portant  sur  le  debat  en  cours:  la  nature  des  connaisssances  et  celle  de 
la  participation.  Ceci  constitue  un  nouveau  parametre  susceptible 
d’edairer  I’educateur  d’adultes  dans  la  voie  de  son  engagement  pour 
un  monde  sans  oppression. 


Participatory  action  research  (PAR)  is  a sigmficant  contribution  to  the 
adult  education  movement  from  the  Third  World.  It  reminds  us  as 
Canadians  of  adult  education’s  commitment  to  social  improvement  and 
to  our  own  innovative  contributions  to  that  end.  The  concept  is 
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disarmingly  simple  with  its  appeal  to  basic  democracy  and  mutual  aid. 
It  is  challenging  in  its  insistence  that  humankind  must  acquire  the 
will  and  discipline  to  live  in  harmony  with  each  other  and  with  all 
other  species. 

Introduction 

My  experience  in  PAR  related  activities  commenced  in  1973  when  I 
was  part  of  a team  of  researchers  working  for  the  Federation  of 
Saskatchewan  Indians.  As  a trained  historian  whose  responsibility  it 
was  to  scour  the  public  archives  of  Canada  in  Ottawa,  I provided  some 
of  the  historical  knowledge  that  my  legal  and  social  science  colleagues 
in  Regina  incorporated  into  their  work  on  behalf  of  the  Federation’s 
treaty  rights  research.  In  addition,  there  was  a team  of  field  workers 
that  helped  people  on  reserves  combine  their  knowledge  of  various 
treaty  rights  issues  with  the  official  knowledge  we  professional 
researchers  manufactured.  We  in  turn  learned  how  to  interpret  our 
findings  guided  by  the  people  for  whom  we  worked.  There  was  an 
action  component  as  well,  ’^ile  tracing  their  history,  Saskatchewan 
Indians  were  acting  to  transform  their  reality  by  setting  right  some 
past  wrongs  while  resurrecting  their  dignity.  I was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  process  we  had  learned  together  and  it  influenced  me 
throughout  the  five  years  I worked  for  the  Federation,  the  Union  of 
British  Columbia  Indian  Chiefs  and  the  Gabriel  Dumont  Institute  of 
Native  Studies  and  Applied  Research.  In  between  that  work,  I wrote 
a doctoral  dissertation  in  adult  education  that  searched  out  the 
commtmity  development  concept  in  the  Canadian  and  American  adult 
education  movement.  Thus,  I had  the  advantage  of  both  reflecting 
upon  and  acting  within  a social  change  orientation. 

I learned  soro.ething  else  while  working  for  the  Federation.  I 
discovered  there  is  a much  more  exciting  history  of  Canada  than  I had 
seen  in  the  average  textbook.  Writing  history  on  behalf  of  and  with 
Native  Peoples  introduced  me  to  a richness  and  a world  view  that  I 
had  not  known.  I also  came  to  understand  that  we  have  created 
oppression  in  our  country  through  policies  based  upon  racism  and 
sexism.  Moreover,  we  wrote  off  an  entire  knowledge-generating 
system  when  we  simply  forced  our  value  system  upon  our  aboriginal 
ancestors.  Hopefully  that  system  has  only  been  forced  undeigroimd 
and  not  destroyed.  Recalling  the  life-saving  wisdom  provided  to  the 
early  European  settlers  of  this  continent  by  the  Native  Peoples,  I 
wonder  if  we  today  are  in  need  of  some  more? 
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We  have  strength  in  our  adult  education  traditions  that  might  also 
help.  If  PAR  is  related  to  people  acting  to  solve  problems  themselves 
then  we  should  recall  the  establishment  of  the  Women  s Institutes. 
We  might  recall  the  Antigonish  Movement  that  very  much  depended 
upon  humankind’s  natural  abilities  to  cooperate  collectively  and 
marshal  local  resources  for  the  well  being  of  all. 


Similarly,  the  farmer’s  movements  in  Western  Canada  as  well  as  the 
rise  of  the  Canadian  Confederation  of  Farmers  (CCF)  and  Social 
Credit  political  parties  demonstrated  our  desire  to  participate  actively 
in  democracy.  In  these  instances,  people  came  together  in  face  of 
economic  depression,  social  instability  and  political  impotence.  We 
discovered  reservoirs  of  energy  and  knowledge  in  communities  when 
people  came  together  for  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  The  community 
development  concept  was  a guiding  philosophy  in  the  early  years  of 
our  adult  education  movement:  the  idea  that  learning  and  action 
enabled  people  to  become  masters  of  their  own  destiny. 

At  the  same  time,  some  of  these  activities  were  contentious.  Collective 
action  to  transform  Canadian  society  was  interpreted  by  some  as  too 
radical,  if  not  revolutionary.  Still,  during  the  emergencies  of 
depression  and  war  during  the  1930s  and  1940s,  all  efforts  were  valid 
and  all  knowledge  needed  for  our  survival. 

When  the  emergencies  ended,  when  we  became  prosperous  in  a 
material  sense,  and  when  political  extremism  exemplified  in 
McCarthyism  made  talk  of  social  transformation  suspect  if  not 
treasonous,  inquiry  about  adult  education  helping  to  direct  social 
change  faded.  Commencing  in  the  1950s,  the  trend  was  to 
professionalize,  to  legitimize  the  field  of  adult  education  study,  and  to 
create  a discipline.  Some  ideas  were  forced  into  molds  that  changed 
their  appearance  and  meaning.  For  example,  adult  education 
professors  co-opted  the  mildly  radical  community  development  concept 
and  declared  it  a method  of  adult  education.  (Pyrch,  1983,  pp.  206- 
212)  Community  development  programs  that  sprang  up  during  the 
1950s  and  1960s  aimed  to  ameliorate  conditions  for  specific  groups 
like  the  Native  Peoples  rather  than  loolung  to  transform  Canadian 
society;  likewise  there  were  similar  programs  that  aimed  to  influence 
development  in  the  Third  World.  Times  had  changed.  The 
improvement  of  economic  conditions  but  masked  social  and  spiritual 
inadequacies.  We  might  recall  our  colleague  Ron  Paris’s  story  of  our 
passionate  forbearers  but  also  note  that  his  story  about  the  reform 
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element  in  the  Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education  ended  in 
1952.  (Paris,  1975)  Did  our  passion  leave?  Are  we  now  entirely 
establishment  oriented?  Are  we  preoccupied  with  how  to  measure 
participation  rates  more  and  more  finely?  For  what  purpose?  Does 
this  work  prepare  us  for  the  millenium?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
rediscover  our  passion  if  we  hope  to  avoid  redundancy.  Or  is  it  too 
late? 

There  are  positive  signs  as  well.  The  historian  Michael  Welton 
reminds  us  regularly  of  our  obligation  to  work  toward  social 
transformation  while  introducing  us  to  our  radical  traditions. 
(Welton,  1987)  There  are  many  and  varied  adult  education  activities 
that  resemble  PAR:  for  example,  popular  theatre,  cooperatives, 
environmental  groups,  indigenous  science,  grey  power.  In  other 
words,  there  are  people  who  are  investigating  reality  in  order  to 
change  it.  One  difficulty  is  identifying  and  contacting  those  people. 
Perhaps  the  Participatory  Research  Group  based  in  Toronto  might 
help.  It  is  hoping  to  identify  PAR  activities  in  Canada  so  that  like- 
minded  souls  can  find  each  other. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  be  able  to  recognize  legitimate  PAR  if 
we  acquire  a good  sense  of  what  we  are  looking  for.  PAR  is  the 
methodology  of  an  alternative,  popular  system  of  knowledge 
production.  It  is  helpful  to  know  that  what  we  are  doing  is  recovering 
knowledge  as  well  as  creating  it.  According  to  Rqjesh  Tandon,  a vice 
president  of  the  International  Council  for  Adult  Education, 
“...throughout  history  popular  systems  of  knowledge  and  an 
alternative  system  of  knowledge  production  have  existed  parallel  to 
the  dominant  system”.  (Tandon,  1988,  p.6)  If  this  is  so,  we  must  look 
elsewhere  in  addition  to  the  traditional  institutions,  agencies  and 
programs.  For  my  part,  I am  organizing  a long  term  research  strategy 
that  is  strongly  influenced  by  what  I know  about  PAR.  I have  in  place 
a loosely  conceived  “Telling  Our  Story  Ourselves  Group”  composed  of 
individuals  throughout  Alberta  that  have  accepted  my  invitation  to 
explore  the  history  of  adult  learning  in  the  province.  The  plan  is  to 
encourage  people  to  look  outside  schools  and  other  formal  structures 
to  identify  and  analyze  ways  in  which  we  have  learned  things  in  the 
past.  Once  encouraged  to  look  beyond  the  barriers  with  which  we 
have  surrounded  ourselves,  an  enormous  reservoir  of  knowledge  begs 
to  be  drawn  forth,  thus  making  our  history  of  learning  much  more 
exciting  than  simply  looking  at  schooling. 
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PAR  Conferences 


In  July  1989,  I was  part  of  a team  that  managed  an  international 
conference  on  PAR  at  the  University  of  Calgary,  attended  by  people 
from  35  countries.  Two  months  later,  I attended  a five  day  conference 
on  PAR  in  Managua,  Nicaragua  that  attracted  practitioners  and 
scholars  from  25  countries.  These  conferences  have  been  described 
and  compared  elsewhere.  (Pjrrch,  1990)  Here,  I shall  share  my 
selected  impressions  and  observations. 

Early  in  our  discussions  in  Managua  during  a small  group  exercise,  a 
Nicaraguan  asked  me  why  I was  holding  back  my  knowledge.  We  had 
introduced  ourselves  in  the  usual  group  discussion  way.  I sketched 
the  Calgary  story  and  was  perceived  to  have  a lot  of  information.  My 
inclination  was  to  observe  and  await  appropriate  moments  to  join  in 
the  conversation,  and  not  appear  to  be  the  expert  which  I did  not 
fancy  I was.  However,  I was  not  permitted  the  luxury  of  just  sitting 
back.  My  new  friend  said  there  was  no  time  for  anyone  to  hold  back 
anything.  Nicaragua  was  desperate  and  demeuided  immediate  and 
complete  support  from  all  available  reoources.  I found  this 
refreshingly  stimulating,  coming  from  an  environment  where  we  hold 
back  knowledge  for  our  own  advantage  in  order  to  score  individual 
gain.  Nicaragua’s  enormous  needs  demanded  collective  cooperative 
action.  Egotism  has  no  place.  And  so  these  observations  are  offered 
for  scrutiny,  hoping  they  will  help  us  work  together  to  understand  the 
demands  upon  adult  educators  world-wide.  Besides,  knowledge  is 
much  more  valuable  when  shared. 

This  sense  of  urgency  is  deepened  when  we  look  at  the  enormous 
threats  to  our  survival  in  the  form  of  the  population  explosion,  the 
greenhouse  effect  and  the  AIDS  epidemic.  At  the  same  time,  the 
winds  of  change  have  turned  into  stonns  that  are  upsetting 
immovable  objects  like  the  Berlin  Wall  and  Apartheid.  A poet  became 
president  of  Czechoslovakia  in  December  1989!  Perhaps  we  are 
courageous  enough  to  force  down  those  barriers  with  which  we  have 
surrounded  ourselves:  academic  disciplines;  bureaucracies;  nation 
states.  PAR,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  way  to  do  so. 

PAR  as  a Way  of  Life 

Many  people  I met  at  the  Calgary  and  Managua  conferences,  and  in 
meetings  before  and  after,  refer  to  PAR  as  a way  of  life.  Orlando  Fals 
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Borda,  the  president  of  the  Latin  America  Council  on  Adult  Education, 
told  us  about  “science  for  life”  that  represents  a new  form  of  science 
which  combines  the  various  forms  of  knowledge  as  the  promise  for  the 
future.  He  argued  that  scientific  knowledge  has  its  origins  in  people’s 
knowledge  and  has  forgotten  its  roots  and  its  humanity.  Our  job  is  to 
reconnect  science  to  its  origins.  He  has  been  making  this  point 
consistently  over  the  years  and  it  highlighted  his  presentation  to  the 
Ljubljana  conference  on  PAR  held  in  1980.  (Fals  Borda,  1981) 
Indeed,  his  life  itself  has  been  a model  of  the  essence  of  PAR  and  he 
shared  some  of  his  story  with  us  in  Calgary.  (Prych,  Rusted  & Morris, 
1990)  Even  now  as  he  has  re-entered  university  life  after  a twenty 
year  absence,  he  continues  to  be  active  in  supporting  democracy  in 
Colombia,  When  I saw  him  in  Managua  he  told  me  he  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  Colombia  Unido,  a coalition  of  various  social  movements 
to  champion  the  cause  of  peace  and  justice  in  his  coimtry:  at  some 
personed  risk  no  doubt. 

Fals  Borda  is  not  alone,  and  there  probably  are  people  in  every 
country  working  in  the  same  way  and  guided  by  similar  ideas.  I say 
this  with  confidence  because  I shared  with  many  others  in  Calgziry 
and  Managua  the  powerful  and  immediate  sense  of  “belonging  to  each 
other.”  We  seemed  to  understand  that  we  were  there  to  learn  how  to 
learn  from  each  other.  We  were  directed  by  an  ethic  that  encourages 
a balance  between  listening  and  speaking,  and  between  taking  and 
giving.  We  were  searching  for  freedom,  hoping  we  might  help  each 
other  achieve  it  in  the  context  of  our  own  individual  realities.  We 
were  helping  each  other  gain  confidence  in  who  we  were,  finding  our 
voice  if  you  like. 

Sometimes  this  helping  occurred  unexpectedly.  During  my  visit  to 
Esteli  in  northern  Nicaragua,  while  sharing  thoughts  and  experiences, 
I caught  myself  giving  some  advice  to  our  hosts.  They  had  shared 
their  interpretation  of  how  their  community  originated  and  evolved, 
and  hoped  some  day  a historian  would  tell  their  story  for  them.  I 
spoke  up  and  urged  them  to  compile  their  story  themselves  because 
they  were  best  able  to  do  so.  From  the  resulting  nods  and  smiles  from 
all,  my  point  seemed  to  have  hit  home.  The  point  is  a simple  one. 
Indigenous  knowledge  is  profound  and  must  not  be  undervalued. 

While  writing  these  words  about  oim  search  for  balance,  I reminded 
myself  ageun  about  how  closely  the  activities  resemble  om  libertarian 
roots.  Michael  Bakunin,  a driving  force  in  the  anarchist  movement  in 
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Europe  during  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  believed  that  if  the 
revolutionary  movement  was  to  avoid  tximing  into  an  end  in  itself, 
into  another  state  even,  complete  unity  must  exist  between  its  ends 
and  means,  between  form  and  content.  (Bookchin,  1977)  We  should 
live  the  ideas  that  we  espouse.  To  me,  this  is  implicit  in  PAR  as  a 
way  of  life.  The  discipUne  that  this  entails  is  reminiscent  of  an 
anarchist  strain  that  has  existed  in  Nicaragua.  (Hodges,  1986) 
According  to  Murray  Bookchin: 

[Anarchism]  originated  in  the  age-old  drive  of  the 
oppressed  to  assert  the  spirit  of  freedom,  equality,  and 
spontaneity  over  values  and  institutions  based  on 
authority.  This  accoimts  for  the  enormous  antiqmly  of 
anarchistic  visions,  their  irrepressibility  and  continual 
re-emergence  in  history,  particularly  in  periods  of  social 
transition  £ind  revolution.  (Bookchin,  1977,  p.  27) 

Perhaps  the  Sandinistas  are  the  more  recent  libertarian  visionaries. 
They  displayed  great  individual  and  collective  discipline  to  have 
survived  American  economic  and  politiccd  sanctions  and  will  require 
even  more  discipline  to  survive  the  set-back  in  the  election  of 
February  1990.  In  the  face  of  the  extraordinary  social  transitions  in 
several  parts  of  the  world  at  the  moment,  it  may  be  that  those 
visioneuies  might  appear  elsewhere  as  well. 

If  PAR  is  taken  up  as  a way  of  life,  there  must  be  great  demands  on 
how  one  lives  that  life.  Indeed,  the  more  I find  out  about  PAR  the 
more  challenging  the  prospect  of  doing  it  becomes.  Is  it  in  fact  more 
rigorous  than  traditional  research?  As  a process  oriented  search  for 
justice  and  transformation,  it  is  hard  to  describe  because  it  is  so 
dynamic.  And  yet  what  do  educators  ever  know  for  certain?  The 
historian  Lawrence  Cremin  taught  us  that  education  is  a complex 
process  fraught  with  irony  and  contradiction. 

What  is  taught  is  not  always  what  is  desired,  and  vice 
versa.  What  is  taught  is  not  always  learned,  and  vice 
versa.  And  when  what  is  taught  is  actually  learned,  it 
is  frequently  learned  over  lengthy  periods  of  time  and 
at  the  once,  twice,  and  thrice  removed,  so  that  the 
intended  and  the  incidental  end  up  merging  in  such  a 
way  as  to  become  virtually  indistinguishable.  Moreover, 
there  are  almost  always  unintended  consequences  in 
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education;  indeed,  they  are  often  rnoi  . it  than 

those  that.are  intended.  (Cremin,  11. 

These  unce~tainties  are  comforting.  The  cU,.  .iges  of  PAR  seem 
manageable  when  we  realize  that  even  traditio»ial  education  is  faced 
with  more  questions  than  answers. 

PAR  Issues 

There  are  many  issues  associated  with  PAR.  I have  identified  some 
questions  and  have  been  with  many  people  trying  to  find  answers  to 
them.  These  I propose  to  share  in  this  section.  At  the  outset,  let  us 
be  clear  that  these  have  been  issues  for  as  long  as  we  have  searched 
for  democracy  and  justice,  and  are  not  easily  resolvable. 

Knowledge.  PAR  advocates  agree  that  official/expert/academic 
knowledge  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  difficulties  we  face  world-wide. 
Fals  Borda  made  this  clear  at  Calgary  when  he  said: 

Up  to  now  the  science  we  have  inherited,  the  Cartesian 
science,  Kantian  science,  Newton’s  science  has  led  us 
almost  to  destruction;  people’s  knowledge  more  akin  to 
life,  closer  to  realities  and  to  the  real  needs  of  people, 
may  save  us  from  destruction.  (Pyrch,  Rusted  & 

Morris,  1990) 

This  “science  for  life,”  he  concluded,  is  our  great  hope.  His  definition 
of  science  is  much  broader  than  the  one  with  which  most  of  us  are 
familiar. 

Quite  simply,  we  seem  to  be  working  to  democratize  knowledge.  Key 
questions  might  unlock  many  closed  doors  depending  upon  who  asks 
what,  when  and  where.  What  is  science?  What  is  knowledge?  How 
is  knowledge  produced?  Whose  interests  does  knowledge  serve? 
Whose  knowledge  is  valuable?  We  are  living  at  a time  when  new 
forms  of  knowledge  are  being  recognized,  some  of  which  might  be  new 
but  some  of  which  is  knowledge  we  have  devalued  and  disqualified 
over  time.  For  example,  a group  of  Dene  women  from  the  Northwest 
Territories  presented  their  traditional  way  of  producing  knowledge 
during  the  Calgary  conference.  They  seemed  to  be  growing  in 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  resurrect  and  share  their  knowledge,  in 
this  instance  their  traditional  medicine.  In  addition,  our  aboriginal 
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guests  from  Australia  shared  similar  knowledge.  It  seems  that 
aboriginal  scholars  are  becoming  more  confident  in  their 
understanding  of  their  own  science  and  are  sharing  it  more  often. 
(Colorado,  1988)  These  ways  of  knowing  have  been  celebrated  in 
other  contexts  as  v/eli.  Belenky  and  her  colleagues  have  demonstrated 
women’s  ways  of  knowing,  concluding  that  “even  the  most  ordinary 
human  being  is  engaged  in  the  construction  of  knowledge.”  (Belenky, 
Clinchy,  Goldberger  & Tarule,  1986,  p.  133) 

Some  commentators  refer  to  a blending  of  people’s  knowledge  with 
official  knowledge;  others  refer  to  the  prospect  of  creating  an  entirely 
new  form  of  knowledge;  and,  others  to  envisaging  parallel  knowledge 
systems  at  work.  During  the  Managua  conference,  four  workshops, 
two  English  and  two  Spanish  speaking,  were  directed  to  explore  the 
nature  of  knowledge.  One  of  the  English  speaking  groups  suggested 
there  were  two  strands  of  thinking  about  the  production  of  knowledge. 
(PAR  Conference,  Managua,  1989)  One  strand  recognized  two  kinds 
of  knowledge  — scientific  knowledge  and  popular  knowledge.  This 
strand  “saw  PAR  as  provoking  the  marriage  of  these  two  kinds  of 
knowledge  systems  and  coming  up  with  new  knowledge.”  The  other 
strand  looked  at  the  mode  of  production  of  knowledge,  recognizing  two 
modes:  the  dominant  mode  that  “supports  the  interests  of  the  ruling 
class,  elites  and  the  state,  to  control  and  suppress  the  people  and 
perpetuate  the  status  quo;”  and  the  popular  mode  that  “produces 
knowledge  to  liberate  and  humanize  and  empower  people.”  The  group 
believed  that  the  PAR  process  supports  the  popular  mode  while 
appropriating  dominant  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  It 
was  not  decided  which  strand  of  thought  was  preferable. 

Addressing  the  same  issue,  one  Spanish  speaking  group  concluded 
that  “tying  scientific  knowledge  to  popular  knowledge  still  does  not 
achieve  the  systematized  production  of  critical  knowledge.”  They 
hinted  that  a “third  knowledge”  was  required  and  was  something  more 
than  simply  blending  the  other  two  forms.  Discussion  centred  aroimd 
whether  new  knowledge  was  the  goal  or  a new  form  of  knowledge 
production,  or  both.  This  discussion  has  gone  on  since  the  early  years 
of  PAR. 

During  the  Calgary  conference,  the  Australians  addressed  the  topic  by 
drawing  upon  a new  metaphor  they  related  to  a traditional  metaphor 
in  the  culture  of  the  Yolngu  people  of  Amhemland  in  the  Northern 
Territory.  This  new  metaphor  is  based  upon  ganma  theory  wliich 
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relates  to  that  culture  without  appropriating  the  history  of  those 
peoples.  Ganma  was  presented  to  us  as  describing  a situation  in 
which  a river  of  water  from  the  sea  (western  knowledge)  and  a river 
of  water  from  the  land  (aboriginal  knowledge)  mutually  engulf  each 
other  upon  flowing  into  a common  lagoon  and  becoming  one.  In 
coming  together  the  streams  of  water  mix  across  the  interface  of  the 
two  currents  and  foam  is  created  at  the  surface  so  that  the  process  of 
ganma  is  marked  by  lines  of  foam  along  the  interface  of  the  two 
currents.  In  terms  of  the  metaphor  then,  their  case  study 
presentation  is  a part  of  the  line  of  foam  that  marks  the  interface 
between  the  current  of  Yolngu  life  and  the  current  of  western  life. 
Both  Yolngu  and  westerners  can  benefit  from  theorizing  over  the 
interaction  between  the  two  streams  of  life.'  ((Watson  & Chambers, 
1989) 

For  me,  the  point  is  that  the  waters  mix,  dialogue  with  and  learn  from 
each  other,  and  the  result  is  a new  form  of  knowledge  enriched  by 
both  but  unique.  There  is  no  hint  of  one  consuming  the  other.  They 
remain  separate  and  sovereign,  cooperative  and  sheuing,  generous  and 
receptive;  exactly  as  the  Australian  team  presented  themselves  to  us. 
This  exemplifies  the  third  kind  of  knowledge. 

At  present,  I am  most  comfortable  with  the  notion  of  PAR  facilitating 
a process  whereby  parallel  knowledge  systems  are  at  work  moving 
humankind  towards  wisdom.  This  might  capture  what  one  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Calgary  organizing  committee  called  “a  wonderful 
synchronicity  of  ideas.”  (Kerr,  1990)  It  seems  to  me  that  if  people’s 
knowledge  and  official  knowledge  direct  their  efforts  towards  peace, 
justice  and  freedom,  we  might  reach  that  dream  by  sharing  energy 
while  working  together  but  apart. 

One  additional  point  about  knowledge  might  be  made,  fully 
appreciating  that  these  points  are  infinite.  Much  of  the  knowledge 
shared  in  PAR  projects  never  makes  it  into  the  official  or  even  the 
unofficial  story  simply  because  the  pre  cts  themselves  might  be 
endangered.  This  seems  to  be  understood  by  practitioners  and  there 
are  things  left  unsaid  that  might  represent  the  real  power  of  the 
process.  All  countries  have  sanctions  that  are  brought  to  bear  if  those 


^ The  ganma  metaphor  is  described  in  documents  left  with  us  in  Calgary  after  the  conference.  Action  Group, 
Yirrkala  Community  School,  1989.  Interim  Report  on  the  project  Towards  a Ganma  Curriculum  in  Yolngu 
Schools.  Unpublished  paper,  p.  7. 
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working  to  transform  society  overstep  certain  hard  to  identify 
boundaries.  These  subtleties  are  difficult  to  express  in  this  cold  print 
medium  but  come  out  in  all  their  glory  when  practitioners  meet.  “The 
important  thing  is  to  have  met,”  a participant  in  Managua  concluded. 

During  the  experiences  outlined  thus  far,  it  seems  that  most  of  the 
knowledge  shared  was  resurrected  knowledge  and  as  resources 
dwindle  globally  we  might  come  to  rely  on  these  processes  more  and 
more.  As  the  economist  Kenneth  Boulding  has  observed: 

Knowledge  is  clearly  a capital  stock  of  a population. 
Learning  is  the  process  by  which  additions  are  made  to 
this  stock  and,  of  coxu-se,  forgetting  or  negative  learning 
represents  subtractions  from  the  stock,  or  deaths  of 
knowledge.  (Boulding,  1986,  p.  80) 

The  challenge  is  to  reach  beyond  our  grasp  and  embrace  the 
knowledge  we  have  at  hand  but  may  not  recognize. 

Participation.  What  does  it  mean  to  get  involved  directly  in 
democracy?  Is  it  enough  to  vote  once  every  few  years?  What  is 
authentic  participation?  How  much  can  one  participate  or  should  one 
participate?  Are  there  dangers  involved?  How  can  one  participate  in 
a repressive  system?  These  are  some  questions  asked  about 
participation.  The  answers  are  multitudinous  and  mxiltifarious. 

PAR  demands  the  participation  of  the  people  in  all  aspects  of  the 
research  process  so  that  the  researcher  and  the  researched  become  one 
in  the  mutual  emancipation  of  all.  This  implies  many  things.  Those 
involved  in  the  process  must  work  together  collectively  and 
cooperatively,  “edways  together”,  according  to  the  Australian  team 
during  their  Calgary  presentation.  (Marika,  R.,  Ngurruwutthun,  D. 
& White,  L.,  1989)  Selfless  discipline  seems  to  be  required  while  all 
decision-making  is  shared  and  open.  Three  lines  written  by  Lao-tzu 
and  borrowed  by  Bertrand  Russell  to  introduce  his  study  of  libertarian 
thought,  sum  up  for  me  the  meaning  of  participation.  (Russell,  B., 
1918,  p.  3) 

Production  without  possession 
Action  without  self-assertion 
Development  without  domination 
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This  is  very  demanding  indeed.  It  requires  the  discipline  and 
commitment  to  work  to  break  up  the  traditional  oppressive 
relationships  based  on  class,  gender,  race,  religion  or  age,  or  any  other 
discriminatory  category. 

Another  major  obligation  in  the  concept  of  participation  is  the  demand 
for  action.  “To  understand  participatory  research  you  must  do 
participatory  research,”  Rachel  Polistoco  of  The  Philippines  told  the 
closing  plenary  in  Calgary.  (Polistoco,  1989)  It  was  clear  to  everyone 
in  Calgary  and  Managua  that  although  it  was  good  to  have  met  and 
exchanged  ideas,  it  was  imperative  that  all  return  home  to  engage  in 
PAR.  This  kind  of  commitment  is  reminiscent  of  the  Highlander 
tradition  of  “getting  information,  going  back  and  teaching  it.”  (Adams, 
1975)  That  was  radical  enough  in  the  1930s  to  have  Highlander 
condemned  by  the  authorities.  Adding  the  requirement  for  us  to  act 
directly  with  the  people  carries  the  demand  even  further.  We  are  led 
invariably  into  the  realm  of  political  activity.  As  Fals  Borda  noted  in 
Calgary,  we  should  be  aware  that  what  we  do  is  political.  “And  don’t 
get  afraid  by  using  the  word  political,”  he  challenged.  He  referred  to 
politics  in  the  Aristotelian  sense  — “politics  for  justice,  politics  for 
progress,  politics  for  peace.”  (Pyrch,  Rusted  & Morris,  1990) 

PAR  contains  a political  dimension  and  arouses  controversy  as  a 
result.  Some  visitors  to  Calgary  were  unwilling  to  admit  to  political 
involvement.  Others  were  certain  about  the  political  nature  of  their 
work  and  discounted  as  being  PAR  activities  which  were  not  political. 
This  came  out  in  Managua  as  well.  Latin  Americans  were  pretty  clear 
about  the  political  nature  of  their  work  and  in  the  protection  of 
Sandinista  Nicaragua  could  talk  openly.  Participants  from  Africa 
were  uncomfortable  with  such  talk.  They  wondered  if  a revolution 
had  to  precede  PAR  since  they  could  not  see  the  process  gaining  a 
foothold  on  their  continent  if  it  implied  political  action.  This  directs 
us  back  to  the  questions  posed  at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  What 
is  authentic  participation?  Clearly  it  varies  according  to  time  and 
place.  Is  it  always  identifiable,  especially  to  outsiders?  Or  is  it 
somehow  masked  in  order  not  to  attract  attention  from  those  it  might 
challenge?  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  is  not  engaged  in  social 
transformation  work,  in  other  words  working  to  change  society,  is  one 
doing  PAR?  Probably  not,  from  my  experience.  It  might  be  some 
other  form  of  development  work,  but  it  is  not  PAR. 
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When  we  talked  about  democracy  in  Managua,  the  urgency,  fear, 
passion  and  simplicity  of  the  Guatemalans  and  Salvadorans  was 
overwhelming  and  quite  extraordinary  compared  to  the  routine  sort 
of  democracy  that  I practice.  The  sense  of  urgency  might  have  been 
even  greater  amongst  the  Nicaraguans  I met  who  have  a sense  of 
responsibility  to  translate  the  opportunity  they  have  into  a democracy 
that  would  be  a model  of  justice,  peace  and  equality.  I detected  that 
responsibility  at  the  rural  cooperative  I visited  as  well  as  at  the 
university.  If  that  is  indeed  so,  Nicaraguans  might  have  been 
practising  democracy  more  vigorously  than  we  in  out  complacent 
democracy. 

Obviously  there  are  hazards,  risks  and  sometimes  penalties  to 
participating  in  democracy.  Representatives  of  the  status  quo  usually 
feel  threatened  when  people  challenge  the  existing  social  order.  All 
societies  have  sanctions  to  greet  that  challenge  whether  in  the  form 
of  a bullet,  loss  of  job,  or  refusal  of  tenure.  There  are  other  less 
obvious  tensions.  During  the  Managua  conference,  several  Central 
Americans  spoke  of  the  psychological  strains  caused  when  familiar 
practices  are  abandoned  and  new  ideas  adopted.  One  of  the  English 
speaking  workshop  groups  in  Managua  summarized  their  work  vrith 
these  words; 

A challenge  for  PAR  in  Nicaragua  and  elsewhere  is  how 
a future  free  of  past  constraints  can  be  envisioned.  We 
must  be  aware  of  the  psychological  strain  between 
past/present,  dependency/independence  and  so  on. 

(PAR  Conference,  Managua,  1989) 

Is  it  any  easier  in  Canada?  We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  be  stretched 
too  far  when  always  available  to  lend  a helping  hand.  The  queue 
outside  an  office  suggests  a willing  helpful  person  behind  the  door. 
Few  really  appear  to  care  so  that  those  who  do  may  become  drained 
in  no  time. 

These  two  issues,  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  participation,  are  hotly 
debated  whenever  PAR  is  discussed.  There  are  many  others.  For 
example,  is  PAR  really  “research?”  What  sort?  Can  universities 
contribute  an5dhing  to  the  war  on  oppression?  Can  one  ever  be 
neutral  about  anything?  One  of  the  English  spewing  groups  at  the 
fined  pleneuy  session  in  Managua  shEU*ed  ten  questions  and  statements 
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that  summarized  their  concerns.  These  are  listed  here  because  they 
capture  immediate  and  universal  concerns: 


1.  How  can  we  ensure  that  PAR  is  not  another  method  of 
oppression? 

2.  How  can  we  prevent  the  co-optation  of  PAR  by  the 
state? 

3.  What  new  relationships/institutions  are  needed? 

4.  The  political  nature  of  PAR  needs  addressing. 

5.  How  can  we  strengthen  the  linkages  between  PAR  and 
similar  activities? 

6.  PAR  is  a political  and  socieil  activity  and  not  narrow. 

7.  How  can  we  sustain  PAR  beyond  projects? 

8.  How  can  we  form  an  international  network  housed  in 
the  Third  World? 

9.  How  can  we  draw  upon  the  strengths  of  expert 
knowledge? 

10.  How  can  we  assure  that  PAR  addresses  women’s 
reality? 

There  are  fearful  consequences  if  we  do  not  participate  in  democracy. 
Within  our  own  country  we  shall  create  more  apathy,  frustration  and 
alienation  if  we  are  simply  too  lazy  to  get  involved  in  our  own 
communities.  We  must  ^ vigilant  and  energetic  in  removing 
oppression  from  our  own  backyards.  At  the  same  time  we  must  help 
others  engaged  in  a similar  task  in  our  global  village.  "The  point 
about  democracy  ” stated  a recent  article  in  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
“is  that  it  is  an  association  of  free  peoples:  and  free  peoples  tend  to 
care  about  other  people  struggling  to  be  free.”  (Manchester  Guardian 
Weekly,  1989,  p.  1) 
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Conclusion 


During  the  past  several  months  PAR  has  become  a major  influence  on 
my  life.  As  a university-based  professor  of  continuing  education 
responsible  for  programs  related  to  the  environment,  at  every  step  I 
try  to  build  in  elements  of  PAR.  For  example,  conferences  I plan 
combine  official  with  people’s  knowledge  and  I insist  that  advisors, 
presenters  and  participants  cooperative  collectively  while  encouraging 
each  other  to  reflect  on  how  we  abuse  the  environment  and  then  to 
formulate  plans  for  doing  something  about  it  directly.  This  might  not 
be  authentic  PAR  but  it  aims  at  similar  outcomes.  My  research 
interests  as  reflected  in  these  words  are  clear.  I am  exploring 
establishing  a PAR  project  in  rural  Alberta.  I teach  a graduate  course 
on  the  history  of  adult  education  and  make  my  biases  clear.  My 
students  know  my  position  and  are  free  to  share  it  or  to  critique  it. 
At  least  they  will  have  been  exposed  to  one  part  of  adult  education,  a 
part  that  unabashedly  beUeves  that  our  passion  continues  and  we 
should  simply  get  on  with  making  the  world  a better  place. 

There  is  something,  some  ingredient  in  adult  education  from  time 
immemorial  that  has  been  trying  to  expose  and  to  nurture  people  s 
knowledge  so  that  people  and  their  communities  can  liberate 
themselves  from  oppression  of  whichever  form:  economic,  spiritual 
poverty,  ignorance,  apathy,  bigotry  or  political  impotence.  We  need  to 
recover  that  ingredient  lest  we  are  left  behind  while  the  storms  of 
change  spread  world-wide.  There  is  a fine  line  between  what 
happened  at  Tiananmen  and  Wenceslas  Squares.  If  faced  with  a 
similar  challenge  in  Canada  are  we  certain  of  the  outcome? 

As  I end  this  part  of  my  story,  I leave  to  talce  up  Polistico’s  advice  to 
do  PAR  in  order  to  understand  it.  It  would  be  useful  for  me  to  hear 
about  your  experience  with  PAR.  I need  some  help  in  making  my 
connections.  If  these  words  start  a dialogue  with  like-minded  souls 
maybe  our  task  will  be  easier.  We  need  each  other  as  we  work  for 
justice,  progress  and  peace. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS/RECENSIONS 


GETTING  AHEAD  COLLECTIVELY 

Albert  O.  Hirschman.  1984.  New  York:  Pergamon  Press  Inc. 

Getting  Ahead  Collectively  is  an  unusual  work  about  grassroots 
organizations  in  Latin  America.  The  form  of  the  book  does  not  easily 
fit  the  common  standard  of  a scholarly  work  (i.e.,  a minimum  of 
footnotes,  no  bibliography).  It  is  composed  of  brief  stories  supported 
by  richly  expressive  photographs  about  the  authoPs  experiences  and 
observations  during  visits  to  grassroots  groups  in  six  countries  in 
Latin  America:  The  Dominican  Republic,  Columbia,  Peru,  Chile, 
Argentina,  and  Uruguay. 

In  a way,  it  is  like  a travel  book,  light  and  easy  to  read,  taking  us 
smoothly  from  one  country  to  another.  The  novelty  of  the  content  lies 
in  the  “inverted  sequences”  through  which  the  author  discusses  and 
reevaluates  some  of  the  fixed  assumptions  and  prerequisites  regarding 
the  development  process.  Rather  than  providing  highly  theoretical 
and  analytical  discussion,  the  content  is  developed  through  the  stories, 
pictures  and  brief  comments  aimed  at  capturing  the  heart  of  these 
different  grassroots  experiences. 

From  a critical  point  of  view,  the  author  expresses  doubts  concermng 
macro-social  analysis  perspectives  which  consider  large-scale  political- 
structural  change  as  a precondition  for  grassroots  development. 
Further,  he  questions  some  “wrong-way-round”  or  “cart-before-the- 
horse”  approaches  to  development.  The  swinging  of  the  pendulum 
from  autocratic  authoritarianism  to  more  or  less  democratic  forms  and 
back  again  has  led  many  people  to  mistrust  “top  down”  approaches, 
The  repeatedly  unfulfilled  promises  of  central  governments’  policies 
have  prompted  people  to  rely  more  on  the  resources  that  they  have  at 
hand:  their  solidarity  and  wiUingness  to  act,  which  grow  out  of  a 
sense  of  deprivation,  lead  them  to  organize  in  the  pursuit  of  solutions 
to  their  problems.  This  political  disillusionment  goes  along  with  a 
mistrust  of  national  economic  plans,  as  conceived  by  central 
bureaucracies,  for  the  betterment  of  the  poor. 
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By  examining  case  studies,  the  author  discusses  some  of  the  inverted 
sequences  or  “cart-before-the-horse”  approaches,  such  as  those  which 
rely  on  “Security  of  Title”  as  a precondition  for  housing  improvements. 
He  shows  that  it  has  been,  in  fact,  the  “insecurity  of  title”  which 
moved  people  to  take  action  for  such  improvements.  Along  the  same 
line,  he  finds  that  education,  rather  than  being  a prerequisite,  often 
is  induced  only  after  the  action.  The  achievement  of  some  forms  of 
development  will  naturally  lead  people  to  demand  some  form  of 
education,  i.e.,  training  in  literacy,  arithmetic,  health-care,  etc.,  when 
these  are  seen  as  necessary  tools  to  deal  with  and  increase  the 
objectives  which  have  already  been  attained. 

On  the  question  of  aid  for  grassroots  development,  the  author  quite 
rightly  refers  to  the  changing  perspective  regarding  this. 
International  aid  is  no  longer  mainly  channelled  from  the  central 
government  bureaucracy  of  the  donor  country  to  that  of  the  recipient 
country.  Presently,  the  aid  is  increasingly  coordinated  by  non- 
government organizations  and  humanitarian  and  church 
organizations,  and  is  aimed  more  directly  at  the  grassroots  groups 
through  similar  org2uiizations  at  the  national  level.  This  shift  is 
perceived  as  being  doubly  beneficial  in  that  it  avoids  tied-aid,  political 
manipulation,  and  allows  freer  movement  to  local  participants  to  deal 
vdth  the  needs  that  are  more  strongly  felt.  Clearly,  this  new 
orientation  attempts  to  overcome  traditional  approaches  which 
regarded  aid  as  charity  work  or  individual-oriented  remedial 
alleviation.  The  shared  view  that  this  aid  ought  to  be  directed  toward 
organized  groups  with  concrete  projects  for  collective  action  serving 
various  functions  (education,  public  health,  housing  improvements, 
agricultural  extension,  development  promotion  or  handicraft,  and 
small  business,  etc.)  is  greatly  beneficial  to  grassroots  development. 

Hirschman  believes  that  the  state  of  oppression  and  deprivation, 
authoritarian  governments’  attempts  to  privatize  human  Uves  along 
with  the  economy,  and  other  aggressive  acts  against  the  poor,  has  the 
unintended  virtue  of  generating  and  expanding  people’s  solidarity  and 
willingness  to  “get  ahead  collectively”  as  the  only  means  to  find 
possible  solutions  to  their  isolation  zmd  material  abandonment.  The 
author  calls  this  “the  Principle  of  Conservation  and  Mutation  of  Social 
Energy.”  Such  a principle  is  cleeirly  seen  at  work  in  a region  where 
people  have  participated  in  one  form  or  another  in  collective 
experiences  attempting  to  change  their  situation.  Although  such 
attempts  may  have  been  frustrated  and  ended  in  strong  repression 
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and  imposed  silence,  the  energy  is  always  kept  alive  and  does  not 
disappear.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  increasingly  renewed  and 
accumulated  to  reappear  when  conditions  allow,  and  with  a more 
mature  commitment  gained  from  the  experiences  lived. 

In  the  final  chapter,  “What  Does  It  All  Add  Up  To”,  the  author 
presents  his  views  in  clearer  terms.  Contesting  more  radical  political 
positions  from  both  the  Right  and  the  Left  alike,  he  questions  the 
practicality  of  theories  which  perceive  social  change  mainly  dependent 
upon  changes  in  the  central  governments.  According  to  the  author,  it 
is  this  long  tradition,  dating  from  the  French  Revolution,  which  is 
seriously  questioned  today.  From  this  perspective,  he  rejects  the 
Gross  National  Product  macroanalysis  approach  to  development  and 
social  change  so  widely  embraced  in  preceding  decades.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  perceive  that  his  perspective  is,  to  some  extent, 
aligned  with  some  of  the  modernization  assumptions  regarding 
development  and  social  change.  His  suggestion  that  “for  political 
conditions  to  change  more  fundamentally,  a great  many  social, 
cultural  and  even  personal  relationships  must  become  transformed” 
could  be  considered  as  such. 

Naturally,  the  author’s  general  position  could  easily  be  criticized  from 
the  perspective  of  more  radically  political-oriented  theories  such  as 
those  of  the  pro-marxist,  dependency  and  liberationist  types  which  are 
strongly  advocated  in  the  region.  However,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember 
that  the  author  is  not  concerned  with  macrotheoretical  analyses  and 
that  his  observations,  experiences  and  impressions  are  field-rooted  and 
the  result  of  personal  contact  with  these  organizations  and  their  work 
in  different  communities.  The  experiences  in  the  field  do  not  always 
correspond  to  those  of  more  abstract  theories.  In  any  case,  his 
distrust  of  more  radical  approaches  is  not  an  isolated  attitude.  A 
number  of  thinkers  and  politicians  who  deal  with  the  regional  matters 
are  becoming  more  cautious  about  the  extent  to  which  radical  changes 
are  equally  feasible  or  desirable  within  the  different  conditions  of  the 
various  countries.  Even  some  left-wing  representatives,  in  light  of  the 
alarming  deterioration  of  human  rights  and  general  repression, 
perceive  that  the  goal  of  the  moment  is  not  by  far,  at  least  for  now, 
the  pursuit  of  pro-socialist  changes,  but  simply  the  recovery  of  very 
elemental  democratic  forms  such  as  respect  for  human  rights,  freedom 
of  the  press  and  a minimum  of  political  tolerance. 
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In  this  context,  the  very  existence  of  these  grassroots  organizations  is 
already  a laudable  achievement.  Hirschman  enthusiastically  believes 
that  grassroots  organizations  hold  promise  for  greater  hiunan  and 
material  development  in  the  region.  Despite  the  author’s  reservations 
in  considering  radical  changes  for  the  area,  he  can  hardly  refrain  from 
showing  his  enthusiasm,  bom  out  of  his  personal  experience  with 
these  organizations,  in  envisioning  the  potential  prospects  of 
grassroots  development  in  Latin  America. 

Luis  Guajardo 
Dalhousie  University 

THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  PLANNING 
OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Theodore  J.  Kowalski.  1988.  Albany:  State  University  of  New  York 
Press 


The  book’s  main  focus  is  the  organizational  context  in  which 
structured  leetrning  programs  for  adtdts  are  offered.  Organizational 
theory  is  infused  throughout,  offering  the  reader  a foundation  for 
understanding  the  relationship  of  the  sponsoring  age  icy  and  the 
d5mamics  of  learning  activi  ties. 

The  book  is  divided  succinctly  into  foxu*  Parts:  Organizational 

Context;  Organizational  Theory;  The  Planning  Process;  and  The 
Future  of  Planning.  The  first  two  Parts  provide  a well-organized 
conceptual  framework  while  Parts  3 and  4 discuss  the  basic  elements 
of  program  planning.  Using  the  organizational  context,  the  reader  will 
find  practical  suggestions  for  proceeding  with  tasks  such  as  needs 
assessment,  setting  up  advisory  councils,  budgeting,  cmriculum 
planning,  and  evaluation.  The  debilities  of  technical  models  are 
examined,  and  both  linear  and  nonlinear  paradigms  of  program 
planning  are  discussed.  The  final  two  chapters  in  Part  4 — ^The  Future 
of  Planning — offer  a siunmation,  focusing  mainly  on  how  the  future  is 
apt  to  alter,  even  more  the  challenges  and  responsibilities  of 
administrators  who  select  adult  education  as  an  occupation. 

It  would  appear  that  this  book  has  been  written  essentially  for  adult 
education  programmers  and  administrators.  They  will  find  this  to  be 
a useful  but  not  indispensable  reference.  The  main  strength  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  author’s  ability  to  convey  the  impact  of  organizational 
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variables  on  the  program  planning  process.  He  shows  the 
interconnectedness  of  learner  needs,  organizational  needs,  and 
environmental  pressures  with  program  planning.  Because  programs 
are  developed  in  such  a wide  variety  of  institutions  and  environments, 
the  author  suggests  that  practitioners  ought  to  have  a thorough 
knowledge  of  their  parent  organization.  A basic  premise  is  that  the 
organizational  format  for  programming  should  reflect  the  values, 
needs  and  priorities  of  the  parent  organization;  that  is,  adult 
education  (as  a subpart  of  the  organization)  should  be  congruent  with 
its  organizational  environment.  According  to  Kowalski,  practitioners 
should  not  overly  rely  on  what  he  calls  “creift  knowledge”  (i.e.  proven 
practices,  tradition)  but  instead,  attempt  to  refine  their  stock  of  craft 
knowledge  by  linking  it  with  theory.  In  short,  he  advocates  an 
approach  to  planning  which  integrates  past  practice  with  new 
knowledge  and  insights  gained  from  reflection  and  systematic 
observations.  One  of  the  author’s  intentions  here  is  to  offer  a solution 
to  the  theory-practice  disjunction  so  often  referred  to  in  the  program 
planning  literature  as  an  impediment  to  research. 

While  the  author  relies  heavily  on  systems  theory  as  the  basis  for  his 
program  planning  model,  neither  planning  itself  or  the  concept  of 
organization  is  reified.  He  does  not  assume,  unlike  many 
organizational  theorists,  that  organizations  are  written  into  the 
natural  order  of  things.  One  of  the  lingering  problems  in  the  study  of 
organizations  is  that  of  understanding  human  intention  and  meaning. 
Part  of  the  complexity  in  this  problem  is  found  in  the  observation  that 
people  can  act  purposefully  and  yet  bring  about  consequences  that  are 
wholly  unintended  for  themselves  and  for  others.  We  live,  work,  and 
play.  And  in  so  doing  we  believe,  assert  self,  establish  order  around 
us,  dominate  others,  or  are  dominated  by  them.  Action  flowing  from 
meaning  and  intention  weaves  the  fabric  of  social  reality.  From  this 
perspective,  we  may  better  understand  organizations  if  we  conceive  of 
them  as  being  an  invented  reality,  em  illusion  that  rests  on  a kind  of 
social  sleight-of-hand.  It  is  true,  as  Kowalski’s  image  confirms,  that 
organizations  often  appear  to  be  solid,  real  entities  that  act 
independently  of  hiunan  control  and  are  difficult  to  change.  Yet  the 
paradox,  one  to  which  the  author  appears  sensitive,  is  that  the  vital 
spark,  the  d5rnamic  of  organization  is  made  from  nothing  more 
substantial  than  people  vloing  and  thinking.  Organizations  are  limited 
by  and  defined  by  human  action — a perspective  the  author  could  have 
injected  into  the  discussion.  By  assuming  a somewhat  “scientific”  view 
of  the  organization,  the  author  overlooks  the  fact  that  organizations 
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are  accomplished  by  people  and  people  are  ultimately  responsible  for 
what  goes  on  in  them. 


The  image  one  gets  of  Kowalski’s  kind  of  organization  is  that  of  a 
productive  unit  staffed  by  humans  who  are  subsidiary  to  the 
organization  chart  and  independent  of  it.  Kowalski  would  have  done 
better  to  acknowledge  the  competing  notion  that  organizations  are 
essentisdly  expressions  of  human  will,  intention,  and  value.  Moreover, 
good  programming  in  adult  education  may  not  necessarily  be  the 
product  of  expert  planning  based  on  systems  theory,  but  rather,  the 
result  of  human  desire,  passion,  commitment,  competence  and  the 
ability  to  cope  in  the  face  of  crisis  and  uncertainty.  There  is  no 
ultimate  reality  about  organizations,  only  a state  of  constant  flvix.  Is 
this  not  true  for  adult  education  programs  as  well? 

While  Kowalski  has  done  the  field  of  adult  education  a service  by 
writing  this  book — it  will  be  of  interest  to  academics,  graduate 
students,  and  practitioners  alike — the  major  flaw  is  in  his  normative 
and  rather  functionalist  view  both  of  organizations  and  program 
planning.  Thoce  who  write  and  conduct  research  in  the  zu*ea  of 
program  planning,  if  they  are  to  reduce  the  gap  that  has  always 
existed  between  theory  and  practice,  must  begin  to  acknowledge  that 
the  study  of  administration  and  organizations  is  presently  cast  in  a 
narrow  mold.  In  the  writer’s  opinion,  adult  educators  have  been 
unduly  influenced  by  the  scientific  view  of  organizations  whose  experts 
claim  that  an  objective  view  of  the  social  world  enables  them  to 
conduct  value-free  inquiry.  They  claim  to  possess  knowledge  that 
enables  them  to  control  organizations  and  to  improve  them.  But  such 
large  cleiims  appear  increasingly  xmsoimd,  for  the  science  that  justifies 
them  rests  on  methods  and  assumptions  that  dismiss  the  central 
realities  of  administration  as  irrelevant.  These  realities  are  values  in 
human  action.  The  current  overwhelming  acceptance  of  positivist 
science  in  organization  theory  has  led,  regrettably,  to  an  imcritical 
acceptance  of  systems  models  at  the  expense  of  human  intention.  One 
would  have  wished  this  otherwise  well-written  volume  to  reflect  a 
more  critical  perspective  of  organizations.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
book  fills  a gap  in  the  program  planning  literature  and  should  appeal 
to  a wide  audience. 

John  R.  Minnis 
University  of  Manitoba 
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ALL  DAY,  EVERY  DAY:  FACTORY  AND  FAMILY  IN  THE 
MAKING  OF  WOMEN’S  LIVES 

Sallie  Westwood.  1985.  Urbana  and  Chicago:  University  of  Illinois 
Press 

All  Day,  Every  Day  presents  a dramatic  analysis  of  the  subordination 
women  face  as  workers,  wives,  and  mothers  under  conditions  set  by 
patriarchal  capitalism.  Having  spend  a year  living  and  working  with 
the  women  of  a British  hosiery  factory,  Sallie  Westwood  identifies  the 
interwoven  layers  of  work  processes  and  patriarchal  ideologies,  within 
gender,  class  and  racial  definitions.  She  manages  to  clarify  how 
notions,  culturally  internalized  and  institutionalized,  have  ensured  the 
oppression  and  subordination  of  all  women  on  all  shopfloors. 
Westwood  emphasizes  that  women’s  stru^le  is  political  and  only 
through  collective  effort  can  they  overcome  the  oppressive  conditions. 
She  painstakingly  unravels  the  particulars  of  a struggle,  played  out 
through  resistance  and  celebration,  that  reflects  their  understandirig 
of  the  situation.  Through  determined  effort  they  create  a dynamic 
shopfloor  culture,  which  paradoxically  empowers  the  women  to  resist 
the  system,  yet  at  the  same  time,  reinforces  their  dependence  and 
subordination. 

Westwood  outlines  the  management  structure  of  the  “old  family  firm” 
Stitch  Co.,  a microcosm  of  patriarchal  authority  that  reflects  an 
outwardly  benign,  cosy,  atmosphere;  the  management  promotes  the 
image  of  “one  big  happy  family.”  Ironically,  the  culture  created  by  the 
women  to  resist  control  gives  the  firm  an  opening  to  confirm  its 
family-like  image — ^tolerating  the  activities  of  the  girls.  However 
much  the  reality  of  the  hierarchal  control  is  obscured  by  the  firm’s 
expression  of  pride  in  maintaining  good  labour  relations  and  working 
conditions,  the  union  structure  replicates  the  hierarchy.  As  later 
discussion  emphasizes,  the  union  is  of  and  for  brothers,  not  sisters. 
The  implied  choice  for  workers  is  one  of  having  either  good  wages  or 
security,  good  working  conditions,  and  benefits. 

The  tedium  of  the  work  and  the  reality  of  exploitation  and  profit  are 
practically  understood  by  the  women,  yet  their  only  escape  is  to  create 
a separate  life  or  culture  on  the  shopfloor,  one  that  is  separated  from 
the  work  itself.  However,  it  is  clear  that  this  “reaction”  in  response 
to  the  control  is  not  reall.v  separated  from  anything.  The  division 
between  the  world  of  v.'ork  and  that  of  family  is  practically  non- 
existent. Part  of  their  shopfloor  culture  is  the  act  of  bringing  touches 
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of  domesticity  to  their  work — wearing  aprons  and  slippers,  decorating 
“their”  machines  with  personal  tokens,  and  bringing  to  work  other 
signs  of  their  role  in  families.  Conversely,  they  transfer  the  routine 
and  discipline  from  the  shopfloor  into  their  homes,  “repeating  aspects 
of  the  labour  process  in  their  housework” 

Although  the  focus  is  on  women’s  role  in  the  labour  process,  Westwood 
is  careful  not  to  ignore  how  class,  race  and  age  also  determine  position 
and  value  within  the  hierarchy  of  the  capitalistic  labour  structime,  and 
affect  the  shopfloor  culture.  She  argues  that  the  worlds  of  work  and 
home  ju’e  inextricably  linked,  noting  that  in  working  class  families, 
.young  men  as  well  as  young  women  are  controlled  by  the  system. 
Familial  bases  for  apprenticeships  and  job  recruitment  mean  that 
generations  follow  one  another  into  the  world  of  low-paying  wages. 
The  move  into  the  workplace  is  anticipated  as  a move  toward  gaining 
autonomy,  but  in  reality,  especially  for  women,  the  bitter  irony  is  that 
it  is  a move  toward  deeper  entrapment. 

She  points  out  that  as  a way  to  struggle  free  from  the  patterns  of 
cultural  discrimination,  families  in  minority  cultural  groups  attach 
particular  importance  to  education  and  qualifications  as  a means  for 
younger  generations  to  compete  equally  with  the  m^ority  culture  for 
jobs.  She  argues  that  Black  women  (Westwood  uses  this  designation 
to  include  Asian,  Caribbean,  African,  and  British-bom  Blacks)  suffer 
gender  and  racial  discrimination  on  the  shopfloor. 

The  women  of  Stitch  Co.  demystify  management’s  strategy  of  direct 
control  over  their  labour.  They  recognize  that  the  system  is  di\dsive, 
encouraging  competition,  and  imposes  socially  constnxcted  categories 
like  “skilled”  and  “unskilled”.  The  women  realize  that  the  designation 
has  nothing  to  do  with  skill  but  with  speed  for  the  sake  of  production. 
Their  response  to  this  divisiveness  takes  the  form  of  complaints, 
criticism,  jokes,  laughter — important  means  of  communication  among 
those  who  share  in  the  oppression,  Westwood  reasons  that  the  close 
supervision,  and  the  intensity  of  competition  sure  constants  in 
undermining  the  strength  of  solidarity  shared  by  the  women.  In 
addition,  she  notes  that  gender  division  of  labotu*  keeps  the  “unskilled” 
women  dependent  on  the  “skilled”  technicians  and  notes  that  these 
labels  (unskilled/skiUed)  mask  actual  competencies.  Further,  she 
adds,  the  “the  divicions  keep  the  women,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the 
low-wage  stratum  limiting  their  economic  independence  and 
autonomy”. 
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Another  form  of  subordination  is  created  by  the  di\dsion  between  the 
male-dominated  union  and  the  women.  Although  a few  women  are  in 
union  positions  to  speak  for  women’s  interests,  the  organization, 
controlled  by  men  and  run  for  the  men,  most  often  silences  these 
voices.  Westwood  listened  to  the  indictment  against  the  framework 
in  which  “women’s  work  is  minimised,  trivialised  and  viewed  as 
peripheral  in  relation  to  [that]  of  male  members.”  She  presents  an 
enlightening  pictime  of  the  complexities  inherent  in  this  framework. 
The  women  develop  a strong  sense  of  powerlessness  and  mistrust  in 
the  union  and  even  in  their  female  representatives.  These  perceptions 
give  added  power  to  management.  Once  again  we  are  reminded  of  the 
patriarchal  domination  reproducing  itself  in  the  workplace. 

It  is  within  this  structure  that  the  shopfloor  culture  takes  place. 
Paradoxically,  the  cultmre  evolves  as  a form  of  resistance  and  escape. 
Yet  it  “was  built  on  notions  of  femininity,  which  colluded  with  a 
subordinate  and  domesticated  version  of  women.”  Nevertheless,  the 
rituals  and  celebrations  are  the  women’s  means  of  survival  on  the 
shopfloor.  Despite  age  and  cultimal  differences,  the  strength,  energy, 
and  power  of  this  soUdarity  is  remarkable. 

In  her  analysis  of  the  culture,  Westwood  raises  the  important  question 
of  just  how  liberatory  the  learning  that  takes  place  on  the  shopfloor 
is.  Again  and  again,  the  contradictions  seem  almost  to  be  stumbling 
over  themselves.  Each  celebration  reflects  a notion  of  anticipation  of 
some  measure  of  control  over  one’s  own  life,  notions  that  the  events 
of  engagements,  marriage,  and  motherhood  are  steps  to  full 
membership  in  the  adult  world.  The  women  seem  to  take  pleasure  in 
the  celebrations,  brief  indtilgences  in  an  illusorry  world  of  freedom; 
they  are  merely  deferring  the  disillusionment.  These  moments  are 
special  for  the  strength  of  friendship  and  shared  understanding;  yet 
the  constant  theme  of  attempting  to  invert  the  notion  of  patriarchal 
authority  is  undercut  by  the  powerful  sexist  ideologies  which  define 
woman’s  role,  whether  in  factory  or  family. 

Just  as  carefully  as  she  defines  management  structure  and  the  labour 
process,  Westwood  defines  family  structure.  Her  intention  is  not  to 
subvert  the  structure  but  to  emphasize  its  potential  for  exploitation, 
brutality,  inequahty  and  fear.  Like  other  feminists,  she  challenges  the 
“rosy  glow”  that  sturounds  family  as  a haven  of  warmth  and  safety  in 
an  alienated  and  aggressive  world. 
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One  difference  between  the  oppression  and  subordination  in  the 
factory  and  family  is  that  within  the  family  the  women  labour  for  love, 
for  people  who  really  matter,  real  people  with  real  needs.  Here  they 
feel  some  value  and  worth,  whereas  on  the  shopfloor,  they  labour  for 
the  profits  of  supervisors,  managers,  and  owners.  Regardless  of 
whatever  motivations  and  illusions  the  women  have,  Westwood 
reasons,  the  world  of  work  and  home  comprise  one  sphere. 

In  her  penultimate  chapter,  Westwood  confronts  the  most  complicated 
institution  so  far  addressed — motherhood.  She  refers  to  Adrienne 
Rich’s  condemnation  of  the  experience  of  motherhood  under 
patriarchal  constraints:  “Patriarchy  could  not  survive  without 

motherhood  and  heterosexuality  in  their  institutional  forms;  therefore 
they  have  to  be  treated  as  axioms,  as  nature  itself.  "From  this 
departure,  in  a carefully  constructed  explication,  Westwood  reveals  the 
inseparable  worlds  of  work  and  family.  Not  only  is  the  idea  of 
motherhood  perceived  as  the  apex  of  a woman’s  life,  but  also  as  a 
means  to  greater  access  to  the  resources  of  men  and  the  state.  Those 
women  who  consider  motherhood  the  signal  to  leave  the  factory  and 
become  dependent  on  a husband’s  support,  are,  in  a way,  “calling  the 
bluff”  of  the  “family  wage”  construct.  She  reports  that  for  some,  the 
strategy  proves  re^istic  and  practical.  Attitudes  revealed  here  about 
motherhood  form  a most  complex  picture.  The  celebration  of  birth  and 
the  joys  of  motherhood  confirm  the  pleasures,  and  push  into  the 
shadows  the  fears  and  the  “emotional  and  psychological  turmoil” 
involved  in  motherhood. 

Westwood  points  out  that  although  the  women  believe  in  the  value  of 
motherhood  over  “sewing  on  buttons”,  they  come  to  realize  that 
leaving  the  factory  means  leaving  the  socialized  support  and  solidarity 
of  women  together.  Once  again  the  contradictions  become  very  clear: 
commitment  to  motherhood  means  coming  into  full  membership  of 
womanhood.  With  the  acceptance  of  the  role,  the  woman  is  removed 
from  the  supportive  group  ar  d becomes  fiuther  dependent  on  the  male 
breadwinner. 

At  this  point  Westwood  adds  a powerful  dimension  to  her  work. 
However,  she  drifts  a little  far  afield  in  her  discussion  of  the  extent  of 
dependence  on  professional  health  services.  Although  her  analysis 
gives  particuleu*  depth  to  the  expressed  disapproval  from  the  women 
about  their  treatment,  and  points  to  the  realities  of  institutionalized 
control  over  reproduction,  the  vital  Issues  she  raises  could  (and 
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should)  fill  another  volume.  But  she  makes  critical  points  for  framing 
the  problems  of  women’s  alienation,  protestation,  and  rejection  which 
contribute  to  their  disadvantage. 

After  delving  into  matters  of  racism,  ethnicity,  poverty,  and  poor 
housing  as  megor  causes  of  poor  health,  Westwood  moves  back  to  the 
shopfloor.  In  a direct  challenge  to  the  public/private  split,  she  points 
out  the  “poverty  of  a conceptual  fi-amework  which  separates  home  and 
work  as  distinct  spheres.”  She  attacks  the  “male”  notion  that  the  two 
worlds  are  neatly  divided.  A real  division  would  give  some 
justification  to  the  attitude  that  childbirth  and  motherhood  are  related 
solely  to  family  life,  thereby  suggesting  that,  within  the  workplace, 
issues  of  maternity  rights  and  benefits  are  inappropriate  and  need  not 
be  a concern. 

Westwood’s  conclusion  offers  a comprehensive,  critical  perspective  on 
the  impact  of  patriarchy  and  capitalism  on  women  in  both  factory  and 
home.  She  reasons  that  the  experiences  of  the  women  doing  two  jobs 
and  still  not  earning  wages  that  give  them  independence  and 
autonomy  cannot  be  explained  only  as  a matter  of  “class  oppression 
located  in  the  economics  of  capitalism.”  The  women’s  struggle  for 
equality  is  locked  in  mortal  combat  with  the  power  of  sexist  and  racist 
ideologies  which  create  strong  barriers,  reinforcing  the  dependence 
and  subordination  of  women. 

Westwood  presents  strong  evidence — powerful  articulation  from  the 
women — to  indicate  that  these  women  of  Stitch  Co.  learn  from  their 
own  lives  and  from  those  of  others,  “reinterpreting  experience  in  ways 
which  cut  through  common  sense  to  imcover  the  real  conditions  that 
constrain  them.”  The  complexities,  the  contradictions,  do  not  paralyze 
them;  they  are  engaged  in  a continuous  struggle  toward  a broader 
per;,t)ective.  The  quality  of  life  is  in  need  of  revision. 

Westwood,  in  her  critical  discourse  on  shopfloor  culture,  offers  one 
non-traditional  context  for  the  development  of  a new  knowledge  base 
for  a learning  theory.  The  shopfloor  culture  shows  a complex,  socio- 
political process.  The  women  learn  to  cope  all  day,  every  day  by 
breaking  the  patterns,  demystifying  the  system,  recognizing  the  power 
structure,  realizing  self-worth,  and  responding  with  resistance  to  the 
forces  working  against  their  autonomy.  For  presenting  this  construct. 
All  Day,  Eveiy  Day  merits  a place  in  any  serious  study  of  developing 
learning  theory. 
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Structurally,  All  Day,  Every  Day  reflects  the  life  patterns  of  the 
women,  the  intensity,  the  tedium,  broken  by  moments  of  celebration, 
the  shocking  details,  the  diversions — all  “dead  on”  course.  Reading 
the  “Sink”  chapters  is  like  getting  caught  in  a tumble-dry  cycle.  These 
sections  are  most  compelling,  in  all  the  sleazy  details.  The  experience 
is  as  engaging  as  an  occasion  of  “tripping  out  on  Coronation  Street.,” 
With  a sustained  tone,  Westwood  weaves  through  the  sonorous 
dramatic  voices  with  cogent  analysis  to  emphasize  the  contradictions. 
She  asked  about  their  lives,  then  listened  to  what  they  had  to  say. 
Deftly,  she  clarifies  the  real  drama  oiMl  Day,  Every  Day.  in  learning 
to  cope,  the  women  of  Stitch  Co.  transformed  their  learning  in  a way 
to  change  their  situation  from  one  of  hopeless  exploitation  and 
submissive  subordination  to  realize  some  autonomy,  some 
independence,  if  only  for  moments  at  a time.  Becoming  aware  of  the 
potential  power  of  sisterhood  is  leeiming  enough  for  a start. 

Sallie  West  wood  does  not  despair,  but  by  no  means  does  she  downplay 
the  oppression.  In  tackling  the  realities  and  theorizing  the  meanings, 
she  sheds  some  light.  In  page  after  page,  she  gives  the  reader 
opportunity  to  celebrate  in  the  sisterhood  with  the  women.  The 
greatest  valtie  in  this  forceful,  poignant  account  is  the  irrepressible, 
natimal  expression  of  the  women.  Westwood  does  not  meddle  with 
their  language;  she  shares  it  with  her  readers  and  uses  it  to  unravel 
the  theoretical  mysteries,  thereby  delivering  the  power,  the  volition  of 
their  resistance  to  the  oppression  and  exploitation.  She  shows  that 
these  women  know  and  they  are  seething.  These  women  are 
beautiful! 

Louise  Young 
Dalhousie  University 
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A study  of  factors  affection  the  adoption  - diffusion 
of  agricultural  videotex  in  Ontario 
(Supervisor:  GAB.  Moore) 

An  evaluation  of  the  agricultural  extension  service 
in  the  Sanrego  area  of  South  Sulawesi,  Indonesia 
(Supervisor:  J.C.M.  Shute) 

Comparative  perceptions  and  characteristics  of 
small  scale  and  commeicial  farmers  in  Nova  Scotia 
(Supervisor:  D.J.  Blackburn) 

An  approach  to  naturalistic  evaluation:  a study  of 
the  social  implications  of  an  international 
agricultural  development  project 
(Supervisor:  J.C.M.  Schute) 

Developing  countries  farm  radio  network:  an 

organizational  study 
(Supervisor:  E.K  McCreary) 
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M.  Robertson 


An  evaluation  of  youih  education  programs  at  the 
Ontario  Agriciiltural  Museum 
(Supervisor:  D.H.  Pletsch) 


C.  Telford-Pitman 
H.  Varela 

W.  Woodhouse 

Miyor  Papers 
N.  Drost 

B.  Dyszuk 
R.  Kybartas 

B.  Schiedel 


Employer  and  student  perceptions  of  cooperative 
education  for  rural  youth 
(Supervisor:  E.K.  McCreary) 

Roles,  linkages  and  integration  between  adaptive 
experimentation  teams  and  rural  extension  agents 
— a case  study  from  Argentina 
(Supervisor;  D.H.  Pletsch) 

Interorganizational  collaboration  for  educational 
change:  a case  study  on  agriculture  in  the 

classroom 

(Supervisor:  D.H.  Pletsch) 


Feminist  knowledge  creation:  perspectives  of 

women  on  research  and  education 
(Supervisor:  E.K.  McCreary) 

Rural  child  care  in  Waterloo  region 
(Supervisor:  D.H.  Pletsch) 

The  problem  of  over-education  and  under- 
employment: proposed  solutions 
(Supervisor:  E.K  McCreary) 

Assisting  post  secondary  students  to  develop 
personal  intelligence 
(Supervisor:  E.K  McCreary) 
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UNIVERSITE  LAVAL 

Memoires  de  maitrise 

C.  Coulombe 

Diagnostic  des  pratiques  de  support  pre  et 
postformation  v^cues  par  des  cadres  de  premier 
niveau  dans  des  entreprises  de  la  rdgion  de  Quebec 
et  formulation  d’une  strategic  de  support 
(Directeur:  D.  St.-Pierre) 

P.  Merrien 

Les  perceptions  de  revaluation  des  acquies 
experientiels  chez  des  enseignants-evaluateurs  du 
niveau  collegial 
(Directeur:  M.  Arriloa-Socol) 

M.-A.  Poirier 

L’apprentissage  de  I’ecrit  par  des  adultes  sourds 
dans  des  situations  contextualisees  k I’aide  de 
l’AT.S. 

(Directrice:  A.  Boiscledr) 

J.  Sevigny 

L’experience  de  la  grossesse  chez  des  femmes 
pratiquant  un  travail  corporel  (Issue 
principalement  de  I’eutonie  de  Gerda  Alexander) 
(Directreur:  A.  Pare) 

L.  Simard- 

Lamarche 

Composantes  d’un  programme  d’education  et  de 
support  parental  visant  la  prevention  des 
problemes  de  developpement  des  enfants  en  milieu 
defavorise 

(Directrices:  M.  Baillargeon  et  R.  Pierre) 

Theses  (Ph.D.) 

M.  Legault 

Le  rapport  k la  nature  dans  une  perspective 
developpementale.  Une  recherche  experientielle 
sur  le  theme  de  la  symbolique  emergeant  d’une 
demarche  de  creativite  en  milieu  naturel 
(Directevir:  A.  Pare) 
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UNIVERSITE  DE  MONTREAL 
Memoires  de  maitrise 


R.  Lalande 

J.-G.  LeBlanc 

G.  Leger 
M.  Proulx 

D.  Rodier 

A.  Sexton 

Theses  (Ph.D.) 
Y.  Bordeleau 

M.-I.  Brouillet 
A.  Cisse 


Utilisation  du  module  d’education  du  patient 
“savoir,  vouloir,  pouvoir”  (S.V.P.)  par  des  residents 
en  m6decine  familiale 
(Directrice:  C.  Danis) 

La  perception  de  I’estime  de  soi  chez  des  gais 
adultes  participant  k un  groupe  de  discussion 
(Directrice:  C.  Danis) 

L’image  de  soi  chez  I’apprenant  infirmier  adulte 
(Directrice;  L.  Marchand) 

Etude  des  apprentissages  r6alisds  par  des  femmes 
engagees  dans  un  coUectif 
(Directrice:  A.  Chend) 

La  formation-information  en  sante  et  s^ciuit6  du 
travail  dans  des  entreprises  au  Quebec 
(Directrice:  L.  Marchand) 

Analyse  du  r^seau  personnel  de  contacts  sociaux 
de  pr^retrait^s 
(Directrice:  L.  Marchand) 


Fonctions  de  I’image  eid^tique  chez  des  adultes 
(Directrice:  G.  Cantin) 

Elements  pour  F^laboration  d’un  module 
syst^mique  de  la  relation  andragogique  h partir  de 
I’approche  systdmique  de  la  communication  de 
Bateson  et  de  I’dcole  de  Palo  Alto 
(Directrice:  C.  Danis) 

Habiletds  transf^rables  d’un  emploi  a un  autre 
(Directrice:  G.  Cantin) 
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F.  Desjardins  L’importance  relative  des  projets  dducatifs  de 
perfectionnement  d’artisans  professionnels  du 
Grand  Montreal 
(Directeur:  C.  Touchette) 

M.-M.  Guay  Les  apprentissages  du  mitan  de  la  vie  chez  des 
femmes  cadres  sup4rieurs  de  la  fonction  publique 
au  Quebec 

(Directrice:  N.A.  Tremblay) 

A.  Mvilongo-Tsala  Etude  du  mode  d’intervention  Educative 
caract^risant  I’Esuan  camerounais 
(Directrice:  C.  Danis) 

M.  Saint-Felix  Valeur  educative  d’un  carnet  de  santd  chez  des 
adultes 

(Directrice:  G.  Cantin) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education 

Master  of  Education  (Theses) 

F.  Shi  Chen  A study  of  development  of  adult  education 
programs  in  China  after  Mao  (1976-1988) 
(Supervisor:  D.  MacKeracher) 

K.P.  McGuire  Older  adults:  cognitive  style,  learning  projects, 
and  participation 
(Supervisor:  D.  MacKeracher) 

I/.J.  Phillips  A study  of  the  student  retention  effort  in  the  New 
Brunswick  community  college  system 
(Supervisor:  D.  MacKeracher) 

K.P.  Quinlan  Job  satisfaction  of  Newfoundland  community 
college  campus  administrators  as  an  outcome  or 
organizational  change 
(Supervisor:  D.  MacKeracher) 


Gd-i 
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THE  ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 
Department  of  Adult  Education 
Master  of  Arts 

C.  Brookman  A comparison  of  the  dominant  learning  styles  of 

elderly  activity  program  participants  with  those  of 

non-participants 

(Supervisor;  D.  Ellis) 

D.  Denton  Presence 

(Supervisor:  V.  Darroch-Lozowski) 

D.  Whittaker  Adults’  perceptions  of  the  sources  of  meaning  and 
pinpose  in  their  lives 
(Supervisor:  A.  Tough) 

Doctor  of  Education 

R.  Carley  From  adolescents  to  adults:  a study  of  teacher 

adaptation 

(Supervisor:  A.  Thomas) 

W.  Coombs  The  phenomenology  of  change  within  selected 

school  boards  in  Ontario  as  a resxdt  of  the  presence 
of  adult  students  in  the  day  program 
(Supervisor:  A.  Thomas) 

J.  Horsman  Something  in  my  mind  besides  the  everyday: 

illiteracy  in  women’s  Uves  in  a Nova  Scotian 
coimty 

(Supervisor:  K.  Rockhill) 

B.  Lynde  Nutrition  promotion  for  mature  adults:  a case 

study  in  peer  education 
(Supervisor:  D.  ElUs) 

M.  Wischnewski  Making  sense  of  humour,  gender  and  power: 
implications  for  adult  learners 
(Supervisor:  K.  Rockhill) 
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S.  Wright  Developing  leaders  in  turbulent  times 

(Supervisor:  W.  Alexander) 

QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY 

Faculty  of  Education 

Master  of  Education  (Theses) 

C. W.  Canniff  An  exploratory  evaluation  of  computer  assisted 

instruction  of  prisoners  in  a critical  thinking 
course 

(Supervisor:  G.  Ambury) 

D.  Packer  Adult  basic  education  provision  in  Ontario  and 

New  Zealand:  a comparative  study 
(Supervisor:  G.  Ambury) 


Master  of  Education  (Projects) 

N.  Davies  A qualitative  analysis  of  a parallel-linear 

sequencing  of  instructional  events  for  more 
effective  teaching/learning  in  a technical  writing 
course  for  senior  university  students 
(Supervisor:  G.  Ambury) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SASKATCHEWAN 

Department  of  Communications,  Continuing  and  Vocational 

Education 

Master  of  Education 

H.E.  Cummings  Individualized  instruction  of  computer-assisted 
drafting 

(Supeiwisor:  R.A.  Schwier) 

K.L.Grauer  The  development  of  an  instructional  manual  for 

use  of  mental  imagery  in  childbirth  education 
(Supervisor:  R.E.  Wickett) 


o;j  > 
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G.M.  Gordon- 
Pringle 


J.E.  Wagner 


Haesung  Kim 


P.B.  Enright 


M.S.  Asmuss 


B.E.  Karlenzig 


D.T.  Plumb 


M.  Thammachoti 


Potential  for  wellness:  theory  and  development  of 
a health  promotion  saries  for  older  adults 
(Supervise.*:  R.E.  W.ckett) 

Reflections  from  .)ehind  the  wall  — an  evaluation 
of  preview  ’88:  a pilot  program  preparing  students 
with  hearing,  sight  and  mobility  impairments  for 
post-secondary  education 
(Supervisor:  R.A.  Schwier) 

Study  of  the  Korean  community  in  Saskatoon: 
implications  for  adult  education 
(Supervisor:  R.E.  Wickett) 

Betrriers  to  participation  in  continuing  education  as 
perceived  by  hotel  managers 
(Supervisor:  K.  Whale) 

Crocus  cooperative:  the  first  five  years  (an 

historical  overview  for  new  board  members,  staff, 
and  volunteers) 

(Supervisor:  R.A.  Carlson) 

lUich  revisited:  An  interpretive  framework  for 

adult  education 
(Supervisor:  M.  Collins) 

The  significance  of  Jurgen  Habermas  for  the 
pedagogy  of  Paulo  Freire  and  the  practice  of  adult 
education 

(Supervisor:  M.  Collins) 

Adult  education  among  the  women  of  Patpong 
Road 

(Supervisor:  R.A.  Carlson) 
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ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER  UNIVERSITY 

Master  of  Adult  Education 

K.  Bang 

Adults  labelled  mentally  handicapped  as  adult 
learners:  a study  of  nine  residents  of  a group 
home 

(Supervisor:  I.  Hunt) 

C.W.  Bell 

Workshops  as  a vehicle  for  adult  learning: 
improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  workshop  format 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

G.  Campbell 

Development  of  an  organization  for  training  in  an 
industrial  company 
(Supervisor:  J.  Cruikshank) 

K.  Dewar 

Continuing  education  for  nurses:  factors  impacting 
on  learning 

(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

W.A.  Digby 

Putting  the  roots  in  grassroots  planning:  a study 
of  district  extension  needs  assessment 
(Supeivisor:  M.  Gillen) 

B.  Dunleavy 

A support  system  for  adult  learners  in  rural 

Saskatchewan 

(Supervisor:  J.  Cruikshank) 

E,E,  Enns 

Planning  college  orientations  for  adult  students: 
a northern  Manitoba  initiative 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

G.V.  Gosse 

Assessing  learner  needs:  a procedure  for  work 
orientation  programs 
(Supervisor:  J.  Cruikshank) 

B.  Grant 

Nutrition  education:  the  development  of  a 

modular  learning  package  based  on  the 
assumptions  of  andragogy 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 
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J.  Hanson 


Luxemburg’s  methodology:  implications  for 

northern  native  women 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 


M.A.  Kaplansky 
B.  Larson 

G.  Lewis 

P.  Little 

M.  McCarthy- 
Senebald 

A.  McCready 
M.  Norton 

P.O.  Nyagudi 
M.  Seydegart 


Multiple  viewpoints  on  the  visual  image  in  adult 
learning:  implications  for  practice 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

Development  of  mandated  emergency  medical 
technician  refresher/update  recertification 
programs  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan 
(Supervisor:  I.  Hxmt) 

Formative  evaluation:  adapting  methods  to  meet 
training  needs 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

Prelude  to  Paideia:  self-directed  learning  for  adult 
basic  education  students 
(Supervisor:  J.  Cruikshank) 


Native  peoples’  access  to  adult  basic  education: 
factors  for  consideration  in  program  planning 

Computer  literacy  in  today’s  society:  non-credit 
adult  education  computer  programs 
(Supervisor:  IM.  Gillen) 

Toward  an  understanding  of  perceptual  modality 
preferences  and  their  implications  for  computer- 
assisted  instruction:  an  exploratory  study 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

Adult  education  principles:  towards  facilitating  co- 
operative extension  educatio.i 
(Supervisor:  J-  Dobson) 

Human  rights  advocacy  training:  the  role  of  the 
university  administrator 
(Supervisor:  J.  Cruikshank) 
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M.  Smadu  The  nurse  educator  as  facilitator 

(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

C.  Yewchin  The  development  of  a competency-based  inservice 

training  program  for  career  counsellors:  a case 
study 

(Supervisor  J.  Cruikshank) 
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NOMINATIONS  SOUGHT  FOR 
HOULE  AWARD 


Sponsored  by  the  American  Association  for  Adult 
and  Continuing  Education,  the  Cyril  O.  Houle 
World  Award  for  Literature  in  Adult  Education 
recognizes  works  that  contribute  significantly  to  the 
field’s  advancement  and  unity.  Any  publication 
copyrighted  in  1988  or  later  and  available  in 
English  is  eligible  for  the  $1000  competition.  Multi- 
authored  books  are  eligible,  but  edited  books  are 
not.  The  winning  publication  will  be  selected  by  an 
independent,  international  panel  of  judges. 

To  nominate  a publication,  send  five  copies  and  a 
nominating  letter  describing  how  the  publication 
contributes  to  the  advancement  and  ujnity  of  the 
field  to  Ronald  IM.  Cervero  and  Stephen  D. 
Brookfield,  Co-Chairs,  Houle  Award  Committee, 
Department  of  Adult  Education,  Tucker  Hall, 
Universitj'  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia,  30602. 


THE  DEADUNE  FOR  NOMWATIONS  IS  JUNE  1st,  1990 


GUIDEUNES  FOR  CONTRIBUTORS 


DIRECl'IVES  POUR  LES 
COLLABORATRICES  ET 
COLLABORATEURS 


Type*  of  article*  to  be  considered  for 
pablication:  Analytic  examination  of  issues; 

Reports  of  empirical  research;  Theoretical 
formulations;  Comparative  studies;  Interpretive 
reviews  of  the  literature;  Historical  studies;  New 
approaches  to  qualitative  and  quantitative  research. 

Editorial  Style:  Articles  should  conform  to  the 
Publication  Manual  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  3rd  ed.  or  to  The  Chicago  Manual  of 
Style.  Citations  and  notes  should  be  numbered  in 
sequence  in  the  text,  and  the  relevant  references  be 
listed  accordingly  under  Rtferenct  Sotea  at  the  end 
of  the  article  (sec  articles  in  this  issue). 


Length  of  article;  Normally  articles  should  not 
exceed  30  pages  of  double  spaced  transcript 

Number  o^  copies  to  be  submitted:  Three. 

Typed  on  standard  bond  or  copy  paper. 

Language:  Articles  n^iI!  be  published  in  the 

langua(;c  (English  or  French)  in  which  they  are 
submitted. 


Abstract:  Articles  submiPed  to  the  Journal  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  abstract  of  approximately  200 
words  in  length  in  both  Fnglish  and  French. 


The  title  page:  The  title  page  should  conUin  the 
following:  title  of  the  paper:  full  name<i;)  of  the 
authoKs);  institutional  aniliation(s)  and  posilion(s) 
held  by  the  author(s);  abstract;  brief 
acknowledgement  of  the  contribution  of  colleague*. 

Publication  schedule:  Twice  yearly. 


Genres  d*articlc  consid^rds  pour  publication: 
dtude  analylique  dc  probl^mes;  rappoit  de  recherche 
empirique;  dnonciation  dc  theories;  dtude 
comparative;  commentaire  interprdtatif  de  la 
littdrature;  dtude  historique;  approches  innovatrices 
en  recherches  qualitative*  et  quantitatives. 

Style  d'^ition:  Les  textes  doivent  dtre  confoimes 
aux  normes  prcscrites  dans  Publication  Manual  of 
the  American  Psychological  Aasociation,  3rd  ed,  ou 
dan*  The  Chicago  Manual  of  Style.  Les  citations  et 
les  notes  doivent  ^tre  numdrotdes  selon  leur 
sequence  et  apparaltre  dans  cet  ordre  dans  les 
r^fdrences  bibliographiques  qui  suivent  le  texte  (voir 
articles  dans  ce  numdro). 

Longueur  de  Particle:  Normalcment  les  articles 
ne  doivent  pas  exedder  30  pages  de  texte 
dactylographid  h double  inlcrligne. 

Nombre  dc  copies  a soumettre:  Trois. 

Dactylographides  sur  papier  standard  ou  papier  h 
photocopier. 

Langues:  Les  articles  scront  publics  dans  la  langue 
officielle  dans  laquelle  us  ont  dtd  soumis,  Tanglais  ou 
le  fran^is. 

Rdsumd:  Chaque  article  soumis  h la  revue  doit  dti  e 
accompagnd  d’un  rdsumd  d’approximativrment  200 
mots,  en  anglais  et  en  fran^ais. 

Page  titre:  La  page  litre  doit  contenir  les 

renseignements  suivants:  le  litre  de  pTiicle,  le  nom 
complet  dc  I’auteur  ou  des  auteurs.  I'affiliation  et  le 
posle  detenu  par  chacun  des  auteur; . le  r^um^,  des 
remerciements  brefs  aux  coll^gu(  ^ qui  auraient 
contribu^  au  travail. 


P<^rtodicihi;  Deux  fois  par  annde. 


BEST  COPY  AVAIIABLE 

^ I y 
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Editorial  procedure:  'll  When  aiticles  are 

received,  they  are  initially  reviewed  by  the  editors. 
If  the  article  fails  to  fall  within  the  scope  and 
stylis*ic  guidelines  of  the  Journal,  it  is  rejected  with 
an  explanation  and  suggestion  for  future  action  on 
the  part  of  the  author.  (2)  As  soon  as  the  rdoiecing 
is  complete,  and  the  article  accepted  or  recomme  nded 
alterations  completed,  the  article  w ill  be  entered  into 
the  "pubiish*  file  on  the  computer.  At  this  jwinl  the 
article  is  publicly  available  and  can  be  considered  to 
be  published  by  the  auUior.  therefore  siitisfymg  the 
demands  of  tenure  and  pramotion  procedures.  (3) 
The  article  will  be  publicly  available  in  the  following 
ma.'.ner;  an  index  of  ai’ticles  held  in  the  “publish* 
flic  will  be  circulated  to  the  membership  at  tegular 
inteivals.  NVe  will  utilize  the  newsletter  as  well  as 
other  means  for  such  circulation.  All  subscribers  to 
the  Journal  as  well  as  members  of  CAS.AE  will  be  on 
that  list.  Wc  will  also  explore  means  of  inserting  the 
titles  in  existing  daUi  banks;  that  is.  banks  in  which 
they  would  be  liste<l  if  they  had  api>earc«l 
conventionally,  and  of  in fomiing  libraries.  Since  not 
all  libraries  will  subscribe  to  the  Journal,  the 
information  will  be  no  more  limited  than  it  would  In' 
under  conventional  means  of  circulation.  Each 
author  will  receive  three  copies  of  his  or  her  article 
as  it  appears  in  the  file.  Single  copies  will  he  made 
available  on  demand  to  any  request  at  a price  to  bo 
determined.  It  is  jwssible  lha  some  recipients  of  the 
index  w ill  simply  ask  for  a copy  of  all  articles  held  in 
the  file,  a rxjquest  that  can  be  easily  responded  to. 
(5)  Once  a year,  the  editor  will  scan  the  "publish* 
file,  and  select  from  among  the  existing  articles, 
combining  them  with  whatever  other  material  the 
editor  wishes  to  include  m a single  issue. 


Submissions  address:  Dr.  Cathiuine  Warren. 

Faculty  of  Continuing  Kilucalion,  The  University 
Calgniy.  'J.'jOO  Umvcrsitv  Drive  N.W.,  Calgary. 
/MbertaT2.N  1N4 


I 


La  procedure  do  redaction:  (1)  Dts  leur 

[Inception,  les  articles  font  1‘objct  d'une  revision  par 
Ics  ri^dacteurs.  S’ll  s*av<?rc  quo  I’arlicic  ne 

correspond  pas  aux  objeclifs  ou  au  style  des  lignes 
directrices  de  la  redaction,  Tarticle  i*st  et 

,accompagn<^  d'une  explication  avec  do*-  suggestions 
permettant  ft  I’auteur  de  soumettre  d’aulres  ai  ticles 
ft  I'avcnir.  (2)  D^s  que  la  procedure  d’arbitrage  esi 
Irrmin^c,  ct  quo  rai  ticle  est  accepts  ou  que  les 
visions  p^opo^>t^es  sonl  termindes,  larticlo  est 
introdi  it  dans  le  fichior  “publications"  de 

fonllnatcur.  Dds  lors,  I’aniclc  est  disponible  au 
public  cl  peut  etre  considdrd  par  fautcur  comme 
dtant  publid,  satisfaisant  ainsi  aux  e.xigcnces  dc 
|)ormancnce  ct  de  promotion.  (3)  L'arlicic  sera 
disponible  au  public  dc  la  fagon  suivante:  un 

catalogue  dcs  articles  introduits  dans  Ic  fichier 
■publications"  circulcra  parmi  les  membres  ft 
intervalles  rdgulicrs.  .N’ous  utiliserons  Ics  bulletins 
d information  ou  autn?s  moyens  pour  faire  circulcr 
cette  information.  Tous  les  aU-nnds  de  la  revue, 
ainsi  que  tous  les  membres  de  TACEE.A  scront  sur 
cette  lisle  d'envoi.  Nous  cxplorerons  aussi  les 
IKDSsibilitds  d’insdrer  les  litres  dans  d'autres  banques 
de  donndes.  c'est-ft-dire  dans  les  banques  ou  cos 
litres  auraienl  did  inscrils  aux  caUilogues  s'lls 
avaient  did  publids  de  faqon  convcnlionnelle.  ct  de 
ronseigner  les  bibliothdques.  L’informalion  ne  sei*a 
pas  plus  limitde  par  ce  mode  de  distribution  que  p.ar 
tout  autre  moyen  convcntionnel  puisque  cc  nc  sera 
pas  toutes  les  bibliothdques  qui  s’abonncronl  ft  la 
revue.  (4)  Chaque  auteur  rocevra  trois  e.xemplaires 
de  son  article  tel  qu'il  npparait  dans  le  fichier.  Dos 
copies  addilionncllcs  seronl  d isponibles  sur  demandc 
ft  un  prix  unitaire  ft  etre  ddlcrmind.  II  est  tout  ft  fail 
|)OSsibtc  que  les  destinataires  du  catalogue 
demandent  simplcmcnl  un  cxcmplaire  dc  tous  les 
articles  conlenus  dans  le  fichier.  unc  commando  qu'il 
sera  facile  d'cxdcuter.  (3)  Une  fois  par  anndc.  le 
I'ddactcur  procixlc  ft  une  sdlection  parmi  les  articles 
soumis  ot  y ajoute  Lout  autre  document  qu'il  ddsire 
publicr  dans  un  numdro  parliculier. 

Corrcspondancc:  bes  manuscrits  doivent  parvemr 
ft  IVof.  Nicole  A.  Tremblay.  Universitd  dc  Monli'dal. 
Faculld  des  sciences  dc  |V*<lucalion.  I’sychojid-dagopie 
et  andrago{jje.  (*.P.  Succ.  A,  MonUdal.  QudUx:. 
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FOREWORD 

The  annual  meeting  and  research  conference  in  Kingston  in  early  June, 
1991  marks  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Canadian 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education/Association  canadienne 
pour  I’etude  de  l education  des  adultes  (CASAE/ACEEA).  It  is  a suitable 
occasion  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  origins  of  the  Association. 

For  some  twenty  years,  beginning  in  the  late  fifties,  Canadians  involved 
in  teaching  and  research  in  the  field  of  adult  education  had  looked  to 
American-based  organizations — especially  the  Commission  of  Professors 
of  the  Association  of  American  Adult  and  Continuing  Education 
(AAACE)  and  the  Adult  Education  Research  Conference  (AERC)— as 
forums  for  discussion  of  professional  concerns.  As  the  number  of 
academic  programs  in  the  field  increased  in  Canada  in  the  subsequent 
years,  Canadian  scholars  began  to  think  in  terms  of  a nationm 
organization  of  their  own.  On  several  occasions  in  the  late  sixties 
early  seventies,  Roby  Kidd,  James  Draper  and  Alan  Thomas  took  the 
initiative  in  organizing  informal  discussions  on  the  part  of  Canadian 
professors.  The  first  more  formal  meeting  of  Canadians  took  place  in 
1976,  on  the  day  prior  to  the  Adult  Education  Research  Conference,  ^hat 
year  held  in  Toronto.  In  the  following  year  a further  meeting  was  held 
in  Windsor,  attached  to  a Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education 
(CAAE)  conference. 

Steps  tow’ard  the  creation  of  a Canadian  organization  began  at  a meeting 
of  interested  Canadians  who  were  attending  the  AERC  conference  in 
Ann  Arbor  in  1979.  Judith  Mastai,  of  Simon  Fraser  University,  agreed 
to  arrange  a conference  of  Canadians  the  following  year,  when  the  AERC/ 
was  meeting  in  Vancouver,  one  which  would  both  hear  research  papers 
and  consider  the  establishment  of  a Canadian  body.  At  this  meeting, 
held  on  May  6. 1980  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia  and  attended 
by  75  persons,  a position  paper  written  by  Dr.  Mastai  was  discussed  and 
it  was  decided  to  proceed  w’ith  establishing  a Canadian  organization. 
Gordon  Selman  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia  was  n^amed  chair 
of  an  organizing  committee  which  was  charged  with  the  tasks  ot 
preparing  a draft  constitution  for  the  new  organization,  prornotmg 
interest  in  the  organization,  and  planning  a conference  to  be  held  the 
following  year  which  would  hoar  research  papers  and  also  formally 
establish  the  new  C'anadian  association.  A group  of  regiona 
representatives  to  be  consulted  as  planning  went  forward  was  also 
named  by  the  meeting.  It  consisted  of  John  Dobson  (Atlantic),  Ciiselle 
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Painchaud  (Quebec),  James  Draper  (Ontario),  Ernest  Shapiro 
(Manitoba),  Lorraine  Hill  (Saskatchewan),  and  Hayden  Roberts 
(Alberta).  The  British  Columbia  ^oup  which  functioned  during  the 
ensuing  year  was  made  up  of  Elaine  McCreary,  Judith  Mastai,  Paz 
Buttedahl,  Bob  Ramrattan  and  Gordon  Selman.  Most  of  the  local 
committee  and  the  regional  representatives  attended  further  meetings 
during  the  ensuing  few  days  and  laid  the  groundwork  tor  the  subsequent 
year’s  activities. 


The  constitution  which  was  drafted  for  the  new  organization  was  based 
on  three  main  principles.  The  fmst  was  that  the  association  should  be 
truly  national  in  its  membership,  and  function  in  the  two  ofTicial 
languages.  The  second  was  that  the  organizational  structure  should,  at 
least  at  the  outset,  be  as  simple  as  possible  and  require  a minimum  of 
effort  to  maintain.  Thirdly,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  executive 
group  to  function  with  as  little  expense  and  trouble  as  possible,  it  was 
provided  that  once  the  President  had  been  selected,  he  or  she  was  to 
have  the  authority  to  recruit  an  Executive  consisting  of  two  other 
persons  from  the  same  area  (and  others  if7as  required).  The  emphasis 
on  a national  representation  was  further  reinforced  by  the  naming  of  a 
Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  the  Executive  plus  a representative  from 
each  other  region — the  Atlantic  Provinces,  Quebec,  Ontario,  the  Prairies 
and  British  Columbia — the  assumption  being  that  those  from  other 
regions  would  be  kept  informed  and  consulted,  presumably  by  mail  or 
telephone. 

The  founding  conference  of  the  new  organization  was  held  in  Montreal 
in  early  June  of  1981.  After  the  familiar  round  of  conciurent  research 
f)aper  sessions,  the  meeting  turned  to  the  draft  constitution.  It  was 
adopted  almost  entirely  in  the  form  which  had  been  drafted,  the  major 
exception  being  that  the  terms  of  the  President  and  governing  bodies  of 
the  Association  were  changed  from  one  year  to  two  in  length.  The  name 
which  was  adopted  for  the  new  organization  remains  the  same  to  the 
present  time,  the  Canadian  Association  for  the  Study  of  Adult 
Kducatioa''Association  canadienne  pour  I’etudc  de  reduttition  des  adultes. 
The  drafting  committee  placed  in  nomination  as  the  first  President  of  the 
.Association,  the  name  of  one  of  their  number  who  had  worked  on  the 
planning  stage.  Dr.  Giselle  Painchaud  of  the  University  of  Montreal. 
She  was  duly  elected  and  indicated  that  Claude  Touchette  of  her  own 
institution  and  Doug  F'otvin  of  Concordia  University  would  serve  with 
her  on  the  Executive. 

Since  that  time,  the  As.sociation  has  had  five  Presidents,  each  of  whom 
serv('(l  for  a two  year  peritHl.  Following  Dr.  Painchaud.  th(’  Presidents 
have  been;  ^ Ur.  James  Drap(>r  of  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  Toronto:  Dr.  Marie  Gillen  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  University, 
Antigonish,  (N.S.);  Dr.  Jeannine  Roy-Poirier  of  Ottawa  University 
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(Cornwall  Campus)  and  Dr.  Randy  Garrison  of  the  University  of 
Calgary. 

The  Association  is  dedicated  to  the  encouragement  and  dissemination  of 
research  in  the  field  of  adult  education.  These  goals  have' been  pursued 
in  a variety  of  ways,  including  the  holding  of  an  annual  research 
conference  (and  publication  of  its  proceedings);  the  sponsorship  of  ^ 
number  of  committees  and  “portfolios”  on  specialized  interests  in  the 
field  (history,  peace,  women’s  interest,  francophone  concerns,  etc.); 
regular  and  occasional  publications  (a  newsletter,  bibliographies, 
directories  of  academic  programs,  personnel,  etc.);  and,  of  course,  this 
Journal. 

It  was  generally  assumed  from  the  outset  that  CASAE/ACEEA  would 
publish'a  scholarly  journal  for  the  field.  The  only  refereed  journal  on 
adult  education  in  Canada  up  to  that  point  was  one  published  by  the 
Canadian  Association  for  University  Continuing  Education,  and  its 
interests  were  focussed  on  their  field  of  activity.  It  took  a few  years  for 
CASAE/ACEEA  to  proceed  with  the  pubUcation  of  a journal  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  1985,  when  Marie  Gillen  assumed  the  Presidency,  a 
strong  demand  came  from  the  membership  to  get  on  with  that  task.  It 
was  therefore  a cause  of  great  satisfaction  that  before  her  term  was  over, 
the  first  issue  of  this  journal  appeared,  in  May  of  1987. 

The  first  editor  of  the  Journal  was  Dr.  Hayden  Roberts  of  the  University 
of  Alberta.  He  saw  the  publication  through  the  first  several  issues,  and 
upon  his  retirement,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  two  editors,  one  for  each 
language  area.  Dr.  Catharine  Warren  assumed  the  role  of  English 
language  editor  and  Dr.  Madeleine  Blais  that  of  French  language  editor, 
in  earlv  1988.  Dr.  Blais  has  since  been  replaced  by  Dr.  Nicole  IVemblay, 
in  June  1990.  Dr.  Michael  Welton  has  served  as  the  English-languap 
book  review  editor  throughout  the  period.  Dr.  Rene  Bedard  has  been  the 
French  language  book  review  editor  since  1988.  The  business  and 
administrative  affairs  of  the  Journal  have  been  managed  by  a group  at 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  Dr.  Donald  Brundage  and 
Dr.  Alan  Thomas  serving  as  Managing  Editors  and  Ms.  Diana  Ironside 
as  chair  of  the  Publications  Committee.  The  Journal  has  appeared  twice 
a year  with  a special  issue  in  the  Winter  of  1991  and  has  been  financed 
by  a combination  of  sources,  including  initial  grants  frorn  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University,  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  and 
The  University  of  Calgary;  continuing  supiwrting  grants  from  the  Social 
.Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council;  and  of  course  the  financial 
resources  of  CASAE/ACEEA  itself.  As  the  Association  celebrates  its 
timtli  anniversary  at  the  Kingston  niecdings  in  June  of  1991 , the  Journal 
complotos  four  years  of  publication. 
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A survey  of  member  opinion  about  the  Association  which  has  been 
conducted  during  the  last  year  reveals  strong  support  for  and  satisfaction 
with  many  elements  of  its  w’ork,  including  the  annual  research 
conferences  and  the  Journal.  As  with  any  such  organization,  there  are 
thought  to  be  areas  for  improvement.  There  is  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  that  they  are  in  the  main  seen  to  be  problems  resulting  from  the 
growth  of  the  organization  and  the  need,  as  the  organization  becomes 
more  complex  and  as  specialized  interests  become  steadily  more 
apparent,  to  find  ways  to  cope  with  these  issues.  The  record  of  the  past 
decade  of  accomplishment  bodes  well  for  continued  success  in  meeting 
these  and  other  challenges. 

Gordon  Selman, 

The  University  of  British  Columbia 
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AVANT-PROPOS 

L'assemblee  annuellc  et  le  Congres  scientifique  qui  auront  lieu  a 
Kingston  au  debut  de  juin  1991  marquent  le  dixieme  anniversaire  de 
fondation  de  I’Association  canadienne  pour  1 etude  de  1 eduction  des 
adultes/Canadian  Association  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education 
(ACEEA/CASAE).  L’occasion  est  propice  a se  reraemorer  les  engines  ae 
Tassociation. 

Durant  une  vingtaine  d’annees,  a partir  de  la  fin  des  annees  cinquante, 
les  Canadiennes  et  les  Canadiens  impliques  dans  le  champ  de 
I’enseignement  et  de  la  recherche  en  education  des  adultes  consideraient 
les  organisations  d’origine  americaine,  specialement  la  Commission  ^ 
professeurs  de  FAmerican  Association  for  Adult  and  Continuing 
Education  (AAACE)  et  la  Adult  Education  Research  Conference  (AEKC), 
comme  des  tribunes  oil  discuter  de  sujets  d interet  professionnel.  Au 
cours  des  annees  suivantes,  au  fur  et  a mesure  qu  augmentait  le  nombre 
de  programmes  d etudes  dans  le  domaine,  les  professeurs  commencerent 
a penser  a avoir  leur  propre  organisation  au  niveau  national  En 
plusieurs  circonstances  a la  fin  des  annees  soixante  et  au  debut  des 
annees  soixante-dix.  Roby  Kidd,  James  Draper  et  Alan  Thomas  pnrent 
I’initiative  d’organiser  des  discussions  inforrael  es 
canadiens  La  premiere  rencontre  formelle  eut  lieu  en  19/6,  la  joumee 
precedant  la  Adult  Education  Research  Conference  (AERO  qui  se  tenait 
cette  annee-la  a Windsor  dans  le  cadre  du  Congres  de  la  Canadian 
Association  of  Adult  Education. 

Les  premieres  etapes  vers  la  creation  d’un  organipne  canadien 
coincident  avec  une  rencontre  qui  eut  lieu  au  cours  du  Congres  de 
I’AERC  a Ann  .Wbor  en  1979.  Judith  Mastai,  de  lUniver site  Simon 
Fraser,  accepta  d’organiser  un  congres  pour  les  canadiens  lannee 
suivante,  alors  que  l’/\ERC  se  rencontrait  a Vancouver.  On  y 
nresenterait  a la  fois  des  communications  scientifiques  et  on  discuterait 
de  la  creation  d’une  association  canadienne.  A cette  rencontre,  tenue  e 
6 mai  1980  a ITJniversite  de  British  Columbia,  et  a laquelle  participaient 
75  personnes,  la  discussion  s’engagea  autour  d’une  proposition  redigee 
par  la  Dr  Mastai  et  il  fut  decide  de  proceder  a la  creation  d un  organisme 
canadien.  Gordon  Sclman  de  I’Universite  de  British  Columbia  f^t  nomme 
responsable  d’un  comite  organisateur  charge  de  fame  lebauche  de  a 
constitution  de  I’organisation,  d’en  faire  la  promotion  et  de  preparer  le 
congi-es  qui  se  tiendrait  I’annee  suivante  et  qiii  f 

communications  scientifiques  et  aussi  creerait  de  maniere  formelle  cette 
nouvelle  association  canadienne.  Un  groupe  de  representants  reponaux 
qui  allaient  etre  consultes  durant  cette  perifKle  de  planificatioi.  hit 
pomme  11  etait  compose  de  John  Dobson  ( Atlantique).  (usele  Painchaud 


^uebw),  James  Draper  (Ontario),  Ernest  Shapiro  (Manitoba),  Lorraine 
Hill  (Saskatchewan)  et  Hayden  Roberts  (Alberta).  Le  groupe  de 
(^olombie-Britannique  qui  devait  operer  I’annee  suivante  etait  compose 
de  Elaine  McCreaiy,  Judith  Mastai,  Paz  Buttedahl,  Bob  Ramrattan  et 
Gordon  Selman.  La  plupart  des  membres  du  comite  local  et  les 
representants  regionaux  se  rencontrerent  au  coims  des  jours  suivants  et 
etablirent  un  canevas  des  activites  de  I’annee  a venir. 

La  constitution  qui  avait  ete  ebauchee  se  basalt  sur  trois  principes.  En 
accoid  avec  le  premier  principe,  1 association  devait  etre  vraiment 
nationale  quant  a I’adhesion  de  ses  membres  et  elle  devait  operer  dans 
les  deux  langues  ofiicielles.  Selon  le  second  principe,  la  structure,  du 
moins  dans  I’ensemble,  devait  etre  aussi  simple  que  possible  et  ne 
demander  qu’un  minimum  d’efforts.  Troisiemement,  dans  le  but  de 
permettre  a 1 executiTde  fbnctionner  a moindre  cout,  il  etait  prevu  qu^une 
fois  le  president  ou  la  presidente  elu(e),  il  ou  elle  aurait  le  loisir  de 
constituer  son  executif  de  personnes  de  sa  region.  L'accent  sur  la 
repi  esentation  nationale  fut  assure  par  la  nomination  d un  Conseil 
d’administration  constitue  de  I’Executif  et  dun  representant  des 
I^iovinces  de  1 Atlantique,  du  Quebec,  de  LOntario,  des  Prairies  et  de  la 
Colombie-Britannique  - 1 idee  etant  que  ces  representants  seraient 
continuellement  informes  et  consultes,  par  la  poste  ou  au  telephone. 

La  rbunion  de  fondation  s’est  tenue  a Montreal  au  debut  de  juin  1981. 
Apres  la  ronde  habituelle  des  communications  scientifiques,  rassemblbe 
<i  etudie  la  constitution  proposee.  Celle-ci  a ete  presque  entierement 
adoptee  telle  que  proposee,  exception  faite  de  la  duree  du  mandat  du 
l)residentou  de  la  presidente  etde  I’executifde  l’as.sociation  qui  est  passe 
de  un  a deux  ans.  Le  nom  de  I’association  qui  a alors  ete  adopte  est 
toujours  demeure  le  merae:  Canadian  Association  for  the  Study  of  Adult 
Education/Association  amadienne  pour  I’etude  de  leducation  des  adultes. 
U>  comite  organisateur  a propose  la  Dr  Gisele  Painchaud  de  I’Universite 
de  Montreal,  qui  avait  travaille  a la  planification,  au  poste  de  presidente. 
Elio  fut  dumcnt  clue  et  indiqua  que  Claude  Touchette  de  la  memo 
univorsitd  et  Doug  Potvin  do  I’Universite  Concordia  formeraient  son 
executif. 

Depuis  la  fondation,  I’Associ.ation  a eu  cinq  presidentes  ou  presidents  qui 
ont  chacun  send  pendant  deux  ans,  Apres  la  Dr  I’ainchaud,  les 
I)residentes  et  les  presidents  ont  ete  le  Dr  James  Draper  de  I’Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  a Toronto,  la  Dr  Marie  (Jillen,  d(> 
I’liniversite  St-P’rangois-Xavier,  Antigonish  (Nouvelle-Ecosse),  la’  Dr 
Joannine  Roy-Poiiier,  de  I’universite  d’Ottawa  (campus  de  Cornwall)  et 
le  Dr  Raruly  Garrison  de  I’universite  de  Calgary. 

L’Association  s’efTorco  d’encourager  et  do  faire  connaitre  la  rectumche 
dans  le  champ  do  loduaUion  des  adultes.  Ce  but  a etc  poursuivi  de 
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diverses  fagons  soil  par  la  tenue  d’un  Congres  scientifique  annuel  (avec 
publication  des  Actes  du  congres),  par  le  parrainage  d’un  certain  norabre 
de  coraites  et  de  dossiers  sur  des  sujets  d’interet  (Thistoire,  la  paix,  la 
condition  feminine,  le  fait  frangais,  etc.),  par  des  publications  regulieres 
ou  occasionnelles  (bulletin,  bibliographies,  repertoire  de  programmes 
academiques,  etc.)  et,  bien  sur.  la  Revue. 

II  avait  etc  prevu  au  depart  que  1 Association  publierait  une  revue 
specialisee  dans  le  domaine.  La  seule  revue  connue  sur  le  sujet  a 
I’epoque  etait  celle  publiee  par  I’Association  canadienne  universitaire 
d’education  continue,  dont  les  interets  etaient  lies  a son  champ 
d’activites.  Cela  prit  quelques  annees  pour  que  I’Association  en  arrive  a 
organiser  la  publication  d’une  revue  mais  lors  de  I’assemblee  annuelle  de 
1985,  alors  que  Marie  Gillen  assumait  la  presidence,  les  membres 
deraanderent  qu’on  precede  en  ce  sens.  Ce  fut  une  grande  satisfaction 
pour  elle,  qu’avant  la  fin  de  son  mandat,  le  premier  numero  de  la  revue 
soit  public,  soit  en  mai  1987. 

Le  premier  redacteur  de  la  Revue  fut  le  Dr  Hayden  Roberts  de 
I’Universite  de  I'Alberta.  II  s’occupa  de  la  publication  des  premiers 
numeros  et  lorsqu’il  se  retira,  il  fut  decide  de  nommer  deux  redacteurs, 
un  pour  chacune  des  langues  ofTicielles*  Au  debut  de  1988,  la  Dr 
Catharine  WaiTen  assuma  la  responsabilite  de  I’edition  anglophone  et 
la  Dr  Madeleine  Blais  de  I’edition  francophone.  La  Dr  Blais  a ete 
remplacee  par  la  Dr  Nicole  Tremblay,  depuis  juin  1990.  Le  Dr  Michael 
Welton  a agi  cn  tant  que  rMacteur  pour  la  critique  de  livres  du  cote 
anglophone  pendant  cette  periode.  Depuis  1988,  son  vis-a-vis 
francophone  a ete  le  Dr  Rene  Bedard  de  1 universite  d Ottawa.  La  partie 
administrative  de  la  Revue  a ete  assuree  par  un  groupe  de  rOnterio 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education;  le  Dr  Donald  Brundage  et  le  Dr  Alan 
Thomas  ont  servi  de  redacteurs  adjoints  et  Mine  Diana  Ironside  a ete 
rcsponsable  du  Comite  des  publications.  La  Revue  est  parue  deux  fois 
I’an  (plus  un  numero  special  a I'hiver  1991)  et  a ete  financee  de  diverses 
manieres:  un  fonds  initial  fourni  par  Tunivorsite  St-Frangois-Xavier,  le 
Ontario  Institute  for  the  Studies  in  Educ<ition  et  1 universite  de  Calgary, 
des  fonds  en  provenance  du  Consoil  de  recherche  en  sciences,h^maincs 
et  sociales  et  a memo  les  ressources  financieres  de  CASAPl/ACEEA.  /Mors 
que  I’Association  celebrera  son  di,xieme  anniversaire  a la  rencemtre 
prevue  a Kingston  cn  1991,  la  Revue  fetera  quatre  ans  de  publications. 

line  (mquete  (pii  a ete  menee  par  I’Assodation  aupres  de  ses  membres 
I'anneo  dernii'n;  revcle  (ju'ils  sont  satisfaits  et  (gfils  donnent  Icur  entier 
appui  au  travail  accompli,  incluant  le  (\>ngres  scientifique  et  la  Revue. 
Mais  comme  e’est  le  cas  pour  touti'  organisation,  il  y a jilace  a 
I’amelioration.  11  est  cependant  reconfortant  de  ixmser  (pi  en  meme 
t(*mps  (pie  se  pnisemtent  des  din'icultes  liees  a la  croissanc(*  de 
I’association.  il  y a egalement  hesoin,  au  fur  et  a nu'sure  (pi'clle  devient 
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plus  complexe  et  que  certains  interets  particuliers  voient  le  jour,  de 
trouver  la  maniere  de  conjuguer  avec  ces  probleraes.  La  liste  des 
realisations  de  la  derniere  decennie  constitue  un  gage  de  succes  face  aux 
defis  (jui  restent  a relever. 

Gordon  Selman, 

rUniversite  de  British  Columbia 
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A STUDY  OF  THE  STUDENT  RETENTION  EFFORT  IN 
THE  NEW  BRUNSWICK  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  SYSTEM 

Larry  John  Phillips 

Dopartment  of  Advancod  Education  and  Training, 

New  Brunswick 

Abstract 

In  recent  years  the  student  population  of  all  post  secondary 
institutions  has  been  changing.  The  numbers  of  traditional  high 
school  graduates  are  declining  while  the  number  of  nontraditional 
students  are  increasing.  This  new  wave  of  students  is  more 
susceptible  to  dropping  out  and  requires  more  assistance  if  they  are 
to  succeed  in  college.  This  study  examines  what  the  New  Brunswmk 
community  colleges  are  doing  to  retain  students.  The  New  Brunswick 
Community  College  system  is  unique  in  comparison  with  similar 
American  institutions  and  differs  somewhat  from  other  community 
college  systems  in  Canada.  It  is  administered  centrally  by  a 
government  minis  ry,  the  Department  of  Advanced  Education  and 
Training.  The  system  comprises  nine  separate  colleges,  each  with  its 
own  local  administration  and  principal.  Each  of  the  nine  college 
principals  was  contacted  to  identify  a person  knowledgeable  on 
student  retention  activities  who  could  act  as  a respondent  for  the 
survey.  All  respondents’  names  were  staff  members  in  a Student 
Services  section  of  a community  college.  Each  respondent  completed 
a written  questionnaire  and  was  interviewed  to  ascertain  what  the 
colleges  consider  to  be  effective  strategies  to  accomplish  retention 

goals. 

Responses  provided  information  about  the  individual  college  and  the 
general  problem  of  student  retention;  about  student  retention  and 
attribution  in  tht  past  five  years;  and  about  how  the  college  is 
organized  to  promote  retention. 
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Reported  activities  were  organized  to  show  how  they  related  to  three 
educational  phases:  Moving  In.  Moving  Through,  and  Moving  On.  A 
current  statistical  profile  of  student  attrition  and  retention  is  not  kept 
by  the  New  Brunswick  Community  Colleges.  A description  of  the  past 
and  present  programs  and  services  and  how  they  are  perceived  by 
those  responsible  for  them  is  provided.  The  data  indicate  that  the 
colleges  provide  a higher  and  more  consistent  level  of  service  during 
the  Moving  In  phase  than  during  the  other  two  phases.  It  also  shows 
a disproportion  of  student  services  based  on  college  size;  the  larger 
colleges  offer  more  activities  and  programs  than  the  smaller  colleges. 
However,  all  colleges  attempt  several  student  retention  programs  and 
are  actively  supporting  the  students  they  enrol.  The  study  led  to  the 
conclusions  that  ch"rly  defined  goals  should  be  established  for  the 
student  retention  pr<.  /rams  and  a method  established  to  monitor  and 
assess  the  results  of  such  services. 

Resume 

La  clientele  des  institutions  d’enseignement  post-secondaire  a change 
au  cours  des  dernieres  annees.  Alors  que  la  clientele  traditionnelle  qui 
provient  du  secondaire  diminue,  celle  qui  pro\dent  d’autres  secteurs 
augraente.  Cette  nouvelle  clientele  serable  plus  susceptible 
d abandonner  les  etudes  et  exige  un  meilleur  encadrement  afin  de 
I’aider  a reussir. 

Cet  article  presente  d’abord  une  recension  d’ecrits  sur  la  frequentation 
scolaire  et  la  perseverance  dans  les  etudes.  Les  resultats  varient  chez 
les  auteurs  selon  qu’on  se  situe  en  debut,  en  cours  ou  en  fm  de 
propamme.  Des  responsables  de  services  aux  etudiants  de  chacun  des 
colleges  communautaires  du  Nouveau-Brunswick  ont  rempli  un 
questionnaire  et  participe  a une  entrevue  afin  d’identifier  les 
strategies  utilisees  pour  conserver  la  clientMe.  II  ressort  qu’il  existe  de 
meilleurs  services  de  support  et  d’encadrement  en  debut  de 
programme.  La  recherche  conclut  a la  necessite  d’etablir  des  objectifs 
clmrs  et  precis  en  vue  de  conserver  les  nouvelles  clienteles  et  a la 
ndcessite  de  mettre  en  place  des  methodes  d’evaluation  et  de  suivi  des 
services  offerts. 

Les  phenomenes  d’abandon  et  de  frequentation  scolaire  des  nouvelles 
clienteles  des  institutions  d enseignement  ont  deja  interesse  plusieurs 
chercheurs  americains.  Ces  phenomenes  n’ont  ccpendant  pas  ete 
etudi^s  de  maniere  approfondie  dans  les  colleges  et  universites 
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canadiennes.  Plusieurs  institutions  scolaires  ont  echoue  dans  leurs 
efforts  de  conserver  la  clientele  une  fois  qu’elles  font  inscrite.  II  y a 
done  necessite  de  creer  des  services  d’encadrement  et  de  support  qui 
soient  efficaces.  De  tels  services  sa^'crent  essentiels  pour  les  annees 

90. 


Introduction 

The  community  colleges  of  New  Brunswick,  as  in  many  higher 
educational  institutions,  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
keeping  students  once  they  have  enroled.  The  cost  of  education 
relates  to  the  number  of  students  and  the  time  it  takes  them  to 
complete  their  program.  When  students  drop  out  or  take  three  years 
to  complete  a two  year  program,  the  cost  per  student  escalates.  Many 
educators  consider  that  students  are  entirely  responsible  for  their  own 
departure  from  the  educational  setting.  Inquiries  into  student 
departure  frequently  ask  “Why  did  the  student  drop  out?”  An  equally 
likely  question  is  “What  did  the  college  do  to  keep  the  student  in  the 
system?”  This  article  reviews  the  literature  on  student  retention 
within  a practical  conceptual  framework  and  reports  on  information 
about  student  retention  activities  gathered  by  interviewing  student 
counsellors  in  community  colleges  in  New  Brunswick. 

During  the  decades  before  the  1980’s,  the  number  of  students  exceeded 
the  facilities  available  to  house  them.  Ho»vever,  as  the  1990  s 
approach,  the  condition  is  changing.  The  growth  in  traditional 
enrolment  will  decline  as  the  number  of  youth  decrease.'  In  addition, 
the  policies  of  the  federal  government  have  changed  during  the  1980  s. 
Groups  that  traditionally  did  not  receive  higher  education  are  targeted 
for  special  assistance.  The  number  of  nontraditional  students  within 
the  community  colleges  of  Canada  is  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
traditional  students.'  There  is  a need  to  have  active  and  supportive 
programs  in  place  to  help  retain  these  students.  Such  programs  will 
be  new  and  essential  services  for  the  1990  s. 

This  article  will  focus  on  activities  related  to  student  retention  and  on 
what  the  new  Brunswick  Community  Colleges  do  to  help  students  stay 
to  the  completion  of  their  program.  Much  of  the  research  on  student 
attrition  has  been  of  a theoretical,  scholarly  nature  offering  little  to 
the  institution  trying  to  establish  a retention  plan.  Tinto,  one  of  the 
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influential  writers  in  this  area,  maintained  that  his  theoretical 
framework  on  student  attrition  was  not  easily  adapted  to  the  practical 
needs  of  organizational  planners.-*  He  placed  all  past  attrition 
theories  in  one  of  five  categories,  each  with  its  own  particular  focus 
and  level  of  analysis.  These  categories  are:  psychological,  societal, 
economic,  organizational  and  interactional  theories.  Pappas  and 
Loring,  after  reviewing  and  analyzing  40  years  of  literature  on  student 
persistence,  admitted  it  would  be  difficult  to  isolate  single  variables, 
and  categorized  the  variables  under  much  the  same  headings  as 
Tinto.  ‘ Noel  et  al.  viewed  student  retention  as  a “practitioner’s  art” 
and  noted  that  student  retention  activities  had  the  potential  for 
changing  an  institution’s  policies.** 

Student  attrition  and  retention  are  not  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
coin.  Studies  in  student  retention  focus  on  the  action  -oriented 
programs  designed  emd  implemented  as  interventions  by  an  institution 
to  keep  students  in  a program.  Studies  in  student  attrition  are 
frequently  viewed  as  a postmortem  examination  of  student 
characteristics  which  lead  to  withdrawal  rather  than  as  an  evaluation 
of  the  actions  taken  by  the  institution. 


Student  retention  and  attrition  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  subjects 
that  receive  much  attention  from  American  researchers.  Beal  and 
Noel,  in  a watershed  research  project  entitled  What  Works  in  Student 
Retention  (WWISR),  surveyed  the  higher  education  institutions  of  the 
United  States.'  Their  purpose  was  to  identify  the  activities  that 
different  colleges  and  universities  were  using  to  increase  retention  and 
to  assess  the  results.  They  conceived  of  retention  as  being  a function 
of  organizational  characteristics.  For  example,  organizational 
characteristics  which  affect  student  retention  are  such  things  as  a 
simple  and  supportive  admission  procedure  in  which  students  do  not 
have  to  spend  days  lining  up  to  enrol,  and  the  provision  of  programs 
which  provide  ongoing  academic  and  personal  support. 

Anderson  argues  through  the  use  of  a force  field  analysis  that  student 
characteristics  can  be  divided  into  internal  and  external  forces,  both 
of  which  have  a positive  and  negative  component.”  He  described 
positive  internal  forces  as  including  career  aspirations,  achievement 
motives  and  personal  interests,  while  negative  forces  include  self- 
doubt, career  indecision  and  loneliness.  Positive  external  forces 
include  support  from  parents,  peers  and  teachers,  cultural  values,  and 
opportunities  for  financial  aid,  while  negative  forces  include  lack  of 
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monev  or  housing,  transportation  problems,  work  and  family  demands 
and  conflicts,  and  social  demands.  Positive  forces  act  to  increase 
retention  while  negative  forces  act  to  increase  attrition. 

Although  the  work  of  Beal  and  Noel  is  still  valid,  current  writers 
follow  Tinto  in  conceptualizing  student  leaving  as  having  both 
individual  and  organizational  attributes  and  have  validated  Tinto  s 
theoretical  model  of  student  persistence/withdrawal.’^  Tinto  argues 
that  the  interaction  among  the  interlinking  parts  of  the  college  system 
provide  the  impact  and  feedback  on  the  decision  to  withdraw.  He 
considers  all  formal  and  informal,  academic  and  social  activities  to 
have  an  interactive  role  in  the  longitudinal  decision  of  a student  to 
depart.  Tinto  further  argues  that  the  student’s  decision  to  persist  is 
c ntinually  being  reassessed  in  the  context  of  the  student  s social  and 
academic  integration  into  the  college  environment.  The  relationship 
of  the  student's  educational  goals  and  commitments  to  the  program 
provided  by  the  institution  also  enter  into  the  decision  to  persist.  For 
example,  students  often  leave  to  take  a job  without  completing  their 
program,  even  though  they  are  successfully  integrated  into  the 
institution.  This  usually  occurs  if  they  are  successful  in  obtaining 
employment  in  the  same  career  area  as  that  in  which  they  are 
studying." 

Pascal  and  Kanowitch  reviewed  studies  from  49  Canadian  universities 
and  found  that  most  dealt  with  student  attrition  in  terms  of  the 
relationships  which  could  be  established  between  various  student 
characteristics  and  withdrawal  from  studies.^"  There  were  no  studies 
which  examined  issues  related  to  retention  and  attrition  activities  and 
Canadian  students.  There  is  a need  in  the  Canadian  context  for 
research  on  organizational  and  interactive  characteristics  affecting 
student  retention  and  attrition.  The  research  was  undertaken  using 
a questionnaire  which  replicated  the  Beal  and  Noel  study:  the 
litcratui-e  review  found  no  report  of  a similar  study  in  Canada.  The 
headings  used  in  organizing  the  findings  are  based  on  the  report: 
however,  there  was  a lack  of  statistical  information  available  from  the 
colleges  on  student  retention. 

New  Brunswick  Community  College  System 

In  1985.  a complete  reorganization  of  the  New  Brunswick  Community 
College  system  changed  the  rationale  behind  program  placement 
within  the  colleges  and  the  accompanying  management  structure. 


Programs  were  assigned  to  a college  on  the  basis  of  the  specialization 
assigned  to  that  college.  Each  college  was  then  responsible  for  all  of 
the  programs  offered  in  the  province  in  their  specialty  field.  This 
system  was  duplicated  for  both  the  francophone  and  anglophone 
colleges. 

The  New  Brunswick  Community  College  system  is  unique  in 
comparison  with  similar  American  institutions  and  differs  somewhat 
from  othftr  community  colleges  systems  in  Canada.  The  colleges  do 
not  have  autonomy;  rather,  they  are  administered  centrally  by  a 
government  ministry,  the  Department  of  Advanced  Education  and 
Training  (DAET).  The  college  system  consists  of  nine  community 
colleges  located  throughout  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  In  four 
of  these  colleges  the  language  of  instruction  is  French;  in  the  other 
five,  the  language  of  instruction  is  English.  Because  New  Brunswick 
is  the  only  officially  bilingual  province  in  Canada,  the  college  system 
offers  duplicate  services  in  both  official  languages.  In  1985-86,  it 
offered  over  86  full-time  programs  in  both  official  languages,  to  nearly 
12,000  full-time  students.  However,  in  that  year,  only  77.2  percent  of 
the  students  successfully  completed  the  program  in  which  they  were 
enroled.'''  The  research  on  retention  and  attrition  in  the  province 
has  been  limited  to  follow-up  surveys  of  graduates  and  to  reviews  of 
the  student  dropout  rate  in  selected  colleges.’'^ 

Pascal  and  Kanowitch  suggested  that  there  are  three  basic  reasons 
attrition  should  be  an  administrative  concern.'®  First,  the  “dropout” 
is  perceived  by  both  future  students  and  the  public  to  be  a refection 
of  the  colleges’  inability  to  meet  the  student  needs,  particularly  career 
needs.  This  in  turn  has  a negative  effect  on  those  considering 
attending  the  college  and  also  can  have  an  effect  on  financing  of  the 
program.'' 

Second,  the  administration  structure  of  each  college  is  established  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  students  who  are  scheduled  to  attend.  This 
scheduled  or  design  number  determines  how  many  students  will  be 
admitted  and  the  resources  assigned  to  each  program  with  the 
oxi)ectation  that  an  acceptable  percentage  of  the  students  will 
complete  the  program.  If  students  drop  out,  too  many  resources  may 
be  consumed  by  an  inefficient  program  and  too  few  students  graduate 
to  justify  associated  expenditures.  Excessive  student  dropout  rates 
lead  to  an  inefficient  balance  between  planning  and  program  operation 
and  between  student  admission  and  completion.'" 
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Third,  the  colleges  are  financially  affected  by  student  dropouts 
through  the  loss  of  income  from  tuition,  federal  sponsorship  and 
provincial  support."'  The  potential  dropout  may  be  given  more 
attention  in  the  future  because  federal  funding,  with  the  advent  of  the 
Canadian  Job  Strategies,  is  now  directly  related  to  the  number  of 
students  who  enrol  and  continue  to  attend  a program. 

DAET  has  a mandate  to  provide  all  post-secondary  non-university 
education  and  training  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.^®  The 
provincial  government  has  linked  the  socio-economic  success  of  the 
province  to  the  education  of  its  citizens  and  considers  this  investment 
the  cornerstone  of  the  province’s  economic  strategy.^* 

Although  student  attrition  is  important  to  the  community  colleges  and 
the  Department  of  Advanced  Education  and  Training,  it  undoubtedly 
is  a more  important  individual  concern  to  the  student  who  is 
withdrawing.  Withdrawal  can  represent  failure  in  a career  choice, 
loss  of  money  and  self-esteem.  Seidman  maintains  the  dropout  rate 
can  have  a demoralizing  effect  on  those  remaining  and  on  the 
instructional  staff.'^^  He  also  contends  it  has  a negative  effect  on 
students  deciding  to  attend  an  institution.  Bean  and  Metzner  found 
that  nontraditional  students  have  a higher  attrition  rate  than 
traditional  students.''^  If  this  is  also  true  in  New  Brunswick,  then  as 
the  number  of  nontraditional  students  in  the  colleges  increases,  the 
need  for  support  programs  will  also  increase.  Some  support  and 
action-oriented  retention  programs  have  been  initiated  in  some  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Community  Colleges,  but  no  departmental  policy  was 
reported  to  exist  in  this  area. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

This  study  investigated  the  activities  and  strategies  being  used  in  the 
new  Brunswick  Community  Colleges  to  increase  student  retention  and 
reduce  student  attrition  and  to  identify  activities  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  involved,  are  the  most  effective  in  accomplishing  such  goals. 
A survey  of  the  nine  New  Brunswick  Community  Colleges  was  carried 
out.  This  survey  used  a questionnaire  similar  to  the  one  developed  by 
Beal  and  Noel.'^'  In  each  college  a staff  member  of  the  Student 
Services  section,  who  was  considered  to  be  knowledgeable  regarding 
the  retention  programs  and  services  offered  in  that  college,  was 
interviewed  to  gather  information  about  retention  strategies. 


Findings 


The  findings  are  discussed  in  relation  to  the  following  issues:  college 
organization  for  retention;  retention  and  attrition  rates;  college  studies 
and  analyses  of  student  retention  and  attrition;  characteristics  of 
colleges  and  students  which  contribute  to  student  retention;  problems 
encountered  in  retention  efforts;  and  action-oriented  student  retention 
programs.  The  findings  have  also  been  reviewed  under  the  typology 
suggested  by  Schlossberg  et  al.^®  She  and  her  colleagues  divided  the 
educational  experience  into  three  phases — Moving  In,  Moving 
Through,  and  Moving  On.  The  Moving  In  phase  described  the  period 
of  time  in  the  student’s  life  starting  with  the  decision  to  apply  until 
after  becoming  oriented  to  the  institution.  The  Moving  Through  phase 
encompasses  the  entire  period  while  the  student  is  enroled  in  the 
institution.  The  Moving  On  phase  describes  the  period  during  the 
final  days  at  the  institution  and  includes  the  time  after  graduation 
and  orientation  to  the  work  world.  In  the  opinion  of  the  researcher, 
this  typology  had  greater  potential  for  leading  to  the  development  of 
practical  programs  and  policies  and  as  such  was  better  suited  to  the 
needs  of  organization  planners  than  the  theories  proposed  by  other 
writers. 

College  Organization  for  Retention 

Student  Services  sections  were  added  to  each  of  the  New  Brunswick 
community  colleges  in  the  early  1980’s.  The  original  purpose  was  to 
provide  the  college  students  with  career  guidance  and  counselling 
service.  Student  Services  have  gi'own  in  some  of  the  colleges  both  in 
staffing  and  in  the  variety  of  services  provided  to  students.  These 
services  vary  from  college  to  college,  but  the  Student  Services  section 
has  become  responsible  in  each  college  for  all  activities  pertaining  to 
student  life  not  of  an  academic  nature.  Since  1986,  DAET  has 
upgraded  and  increased  the  amount  of  space  allotted  in  the  colleges 
to  the  Student  Services  section.  The  sections  have  been  placed  in  a 
more  visible  location  within  the  college  buildings.  However,  policy 
direction,  goals  or  objectives  regarding  attrition  or  retention  activities 
were  not  provided  to  the  colleges  by  DAET.  Many  respondents  felt 
that  the  activities  their  sections  provided  could  not  be  considered  as 
special  retention  activities,  but  rather  reflected  standard  services  to 
students.  The  validity  of  the  responses  can  be  questioned  on  the  basis 
of  this  view  of  the  activities. 
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Since  1987,  all  the  colleges  have  acquired  a library  and  librarian  at 
the  campus,  a much  needed  addition  at  the  smaller  colleges.  A 
calendar  and  information  booklet  outline  all  courses  at  all  colleges 
were  introduced  in  1988-89  by  DAET.  These  provide  applicants  with 
an  overview  of  the  New  Brunswick  Community  College  programs. 
Providing  the  student  with  factual  information  prior  to  enrolment  is 
a very  positive  step  in  assisting  the  student  to  persist.^®  In  the  past 
the  colleges  each  had  produced  their  own  calendar  and  DAET  had 
produced  an  individual  program  information  pamphlet  for  each 
program.  The  college  calendars  were  not  standard  amongst  the 
colleges  and  frequently  new  programs  were  introduced  without  the 
information  pamphlet  being  available. 

In  the  1985  reorganization  of  the  New  Brunswick  Community  College 
system,  a formula  was  devised  to  equalize  the  supervisory 
responsibilities  of  management  personnel.  In  large  colleges  (Moncton, 
Dieppe,  Saint  John  and  Bathurst),  the  reorganization  resulted  in  the 
development  of  a Student  Services  section  which  has  a coordinator 
and  several  staff  positions.  The  coordinators  report  to  the  Deans  of 
Administration.  In  the  smaller  colleges  (St.  Andrews,  Woodstock, 
Edmundston,  Campbell  ton  and  Miramichi),  the  Student  Services 
section  have  only  one  student  counsellor  who  reports  directly  to  the 
college  principal. 

The  distinction  between  the  smaller  colleges  and  the  larger  colleges, 
aside  from  their  physical  size,  is  their  more  complex  management 
structure.  The  reorganization  also  affected  the  type  and  extent  of 
services  offered  in  the  large  and  small  colleges  as  will  become 
apparent  in  the  later  sections  of  this  article. 

The  Student  Services  section  in  each  college,  according  to  those 
surveyed,  is  responsible  for  all  student  activities  not  considered  to  be 
academic.  These  responsibilities  include;  recioiitment.  high  school 
visitations,  admissions,  student  health,  graduation  ceremonies, 
student  life,  applicant  testing,  facilitating  support  groups,  group 
counselling,  advising  and  teaching  study  skills.  The  obligation  to 
provide  equal  services  in  all  colleges  exists  even  though  the  staffing 
level  is  inconsistent.  A discrepancy  was  reported  to  exist  in  the 
services  provided  to  off-campus  students  and  to  those  attending 
programs  at  the  college.  Off-campus  students  are  those  students 
attending  classes  somewhere  other  than  the  college  location.  They  are 
more  likely  to  be  non-traditional  students  than  on-campus  students 
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and  to  require  more  help  in  order  to  succeed.^’  However,  none  of  the 
action-oriented  student  retention  programs  discussed  later  in  this 
study  are  available  to  the  off-campus  students. 

Mature  adults  make  up  the  largest  portion  of  off-campus  enrolments 
and  need  to  feel  part  of  the  mainstream  of  college  life,  not  part  of  the 
margin.  Moore  and  Carpenter  contend  that  colleges  must  change 
how  they  view  students,  maintaining  that,  since  colleges  are  no  longer 
faced  with  a homogeneous  student  population  of  new  high  school 
graduates,  they  will  have  to  be  innovative  and  more  inward  looking 
to  retain  the  non-traditional  student.^® 

In  summary,  the  installation  of  a Student  Services  section  by  DAET 
in  each  of  the  colleges  is  a very  positive  move  in  student  retention 
effort.  However,  the  activities  and  mandate  of  some  sections  are 
narrowly  focused,  while  others  are  more  broadly  defined.  Beal  and 
Noel  argued  that  the  degree  to  which  the  campus  is  organized  to 
deal  with  student  retention  helps  to  determine  the  success  of  the 
retention  effort.  None  of  the  respondents  reported  having  either  a 
retention  committee  or  a retention  coordinator  at  their  college. 
During  the  interviews,  several  respondents  reported  there  was  a need 
for  an  expanded  role  for  student  retention  in  the  college  to  raise  the 
awareness  of  the  instructors  and  staff  to  retention  issues.  Noel  argues 
that  an  organized  retention  strategy  is  the  best  alternative  to  the 
pressures  facing  educational  institutions.®*  Colleges  are  trying  to 
maintain  enrolments  and  to  encourage  re-enrolments.  He  insists  that 
colleges  should  focus  on  reducing  dropouts  as  the  key  to  stabilizing 
enrolments  rather  than  focusing  on  recruitment  difficulties. 

Retention  and  Attrition  Rates 

The  survey  questionnaire  asked  for  statistical  information  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  student  attrition  (withdrawals).  The  researcher 
attempted  to  obtain  information  about  the  percentage  of  full-time 
students  still  attending  the  college  four  months  after  enroling.  In 
addition,  this  part  of  the  survey  asked  for  enrolment  and  retention 
data  covering  the  period  1985  to  1989.  The  respondents  were  asked 
if  the  information  was  obtained  from  recorded  (actual)  data  or  whether 
it  was  an  estimate. 

No  respondent  was  able  to  complete  the  questions  on  statistical  date 
although  four,  all  from  smaller  colleges,  were  able  to  partially 
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complete  this  section  with  the  help  of  other  people  in  the  college. 
None  of  the  college  respondents  had  accurate  up-to-date  siettistical 
information  on  student  retention  and  attrition.  This  fact  tends  to 
have  a negative  effect  on  those  attempting  to  prevent  attrition  and 
increase  retention.  The  incompleteness  of  the  responses  to  these 
questions  made  it  impossible  to  develop  a summary  for  inclusion  in 
this  study. 

College  Studies  and  Analyses 

The  survey  asked  for  information  on  studies,  analyses  and  surveys 
that  the  colleges  may  have  undertaken  to  ascertain  characteristics  of 
the  college  in  relation  to  retention  activities.  Only  two  studies  were 
found  which  examined  community  colleges  in  New  Brunswick.  The 
causes  for  attrition  in  the  community  college  technology  programs  in 
Moncton,  Saint  John  and  Bathurst  were  examined  during  the  early 
1980's.^^  In  each  study  a series  of  instructor  interviews  were 
conducted  and  responses  to  a questionnaire  on  probable  causes  of 
student  attrition  were  catalogued. 

None  of  the  reported  studies  surveyed  students  who  had  dropped  out, 
although  Beal  and  Noel  found  this  to  be  the  most  common  group 
surveyed  in  American  colleges  .'.nd  universities.^’  The  reported 
studies  and  the  comments  made  by  various  respondents  suggest  that 
the  community  college  staff  members  view  student  departures  as  the 
result  of  student  characteristics  and  college  leavers  as  distinguishable 
from  stayers  on  the  basis  of  personality  and  ability 

Although  not  conducted  by  the  colleges,  DAET  annually  conducts  a 
follow-up  survey  of  graduates  which  seeks  information  on  their  jobs 
and  asks  for  opinions  on  the  training  they  received  while  attending  a 
New  Brunswick  Community  College.’’  Cousineau  argues  follow-up 
surveys  came  into  existence  due  to  government  pressure  for 
accountability  and  not  as  a measure  of  student  retention.  He  goes  on 
to  argue  that  such  studies  reveal  nothing  new  about  the  instructors 
and  only  help  to  confirm  suspicions  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  program.'’® 

College  Characteristics  which  Contribute  to  Student  Retention 

Respondents  were  first  asked  to  rate  college  characteristics  in  terms 
of  their  negative  contribution  to  student  retention  at  their  college  on 
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a scale  of  1 (low)  to  5 (high).  The  importance  ratings  were  averaged 
for  all  respondents  and  the  results  were  rank  ordered  as  shown  in 
Table  1. 


Table  1:  Negative  College  Characteristics  (In  Average  Ratings) 

College  Characteristic  Average 


Institutions  reporting: 
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Inadequate  financial  aid  3.50 

Inadequate  academic  support  service  3.13 

Inadequate  counselling  support  2.75 

Unsatisfactory  living  accommodation  2.75 

Inadequate  academic  advising  2.63 

Inadequate  personal  contact  between  students  and  faculty  2.63 

Inadequate  part-time  employment  opportunities  2.38 

Inadequate  extracurricular  programs  2.38 

Lack  of  staff  care  and  concern  for  students  2.38 

Inadequate  opportunity  for  cultural  and  social  growth  2.25 

Inadequate  career  planning  service  2.25 

Quality  of  teaching  not  consistently  high  2.13 

Restrictive  rules  and  regulations  governing  student  behaviour  2.00 
Lack  of  instructor  care  and  concern  for  students  2,00 

Inadequate  curricular  offerings  2.00 

Conflict  between  class  time  and  job  1,88 

Insufficient  intellectual  stimulation  1.63 

Heavy  course  load  1 13 

Lack  of  academic  preparedness  0.88 


Note:  Ratings  are  based  on  a scale  of  1 (low)  to  5 (high) 


The  college  respondents  rated  inadequate  financial  aid  as  the  most 
important  negative  characteristic.  Tinto,  however,  when  describing 
economic  theories  of  stm  ont  attrition,  maintains  there  is  little 
evidence  to  support  the  idea  that  financial  forces  are  paramount  to  the 
individual  retention  decision.^’  Employment  and  Immigration 
Canada  (EIC)  reported  that  as  many  as  56  percent  of  the  Youth 
Program  students  drop  out,  even  when  their  tuition  is  paid  and  they 
receive  a stipend  to  attend  an  educational  program.*”  Penning  et  al. 
argue  that  students’  concerns  about  adequate  financial  support  is  the 
most  important  variable  in  student  retention.*®  They  also  argue  that 
students  with  adequate  aid  often  drop  out  for  hidden  or  other  reasons 
and  cite  finances  as  the  reason  when  surveyed. 


Inadequate  academic  support  service  was  rated  as  the  second  most 
important  negative  college  characteristic  and  inadequate  academic 
advising  as  the  fifth.  Holdaway  and  Kelloway  found,  in  their  survey 
of  students,  that  the  amount  of  work  and  the  difficulty  of  the  work 
were  significant  factors  relating  to  attrition.'*®  Fullerton  and  Vail 
found,  in  their  survey  of  instructors,  that  providing  a support  service 
for  students  who  wish  to  stay,  but  are  not  academically  prepared,  was 
a desirable  goal  for  action-oriented  retention  programs.^* 

Inadequate  living  accommodations  was  rated  as  the  fourth  most 
important  negative  college  characteristic  by  the  respondents.  The 
colleges  do  not,  however,  provide  accommodation  for  the  students. 

Respondents  were  then  asked  to  rate  a list  of  college  characteristics 
in  terms  of  their  positive  contribution  to  student  retention  at  their 
college  on  a scale  of  1 (low)  to  5 (high).  The  importance  ratings  were 
averaged  for  all  respondents  and  the  results  were  rank  ordered  as 
shown  in  Table  2. 

Table  2:  Positive  College  Characteristics  (In  Average  Ratings) 

College  Characteristic 

Institutions  reporting; 

Excellent  counselling  services 
Caring  attitude  of  instructors  and  staff 
Excellent  career  planning  services 
Consistently  high  quality  teaching 
Consistently  high  quality  of  academic  advising 
Adequate  financial  aid  programs 
Encouragement  of  student  involvement  in  college  life 
Admissions  practices  geared  to  recruiting  students  likely 
to  persist  to  graduation 
System  for  identifying  potential  dropouts 
(Early  warning  system) 

Overall  concern  for  student  institution  congruence  or  Tit” 

Note:  Ratings  are  based  on  a scale  of  1 (low)  to  5 (high) 

Respondents  from  large  colleges  rated  excellent  counselling  services 
as  the  most  imjiortant  positive  college  characteristic  giving  it  a 
maximum  rating  of  5.00.  The  smaller  colleges  with  their  more  limited 
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resources  rated  it  in  fourth  place  at  3.80.  Since  all  respondents  were 
employed  in  the  colleges’  Student  Services  sections,  a bias  in  favour 
of  the  services  they  provided  may  have  been  present  in  these 
responses.  Inadequate  counselling  support  was  rated  as  the  third 
most  important  negative  characteristic  (Table  1).  Tinto  argues  that 
institutions  should  consider  a part  of  their  educational  mission  as 
assisting  students  to  find  their  proper  niche.'*''^  He  further  defines 
this  task  as  including  the  provision  of  supportive  social  and 
intellectual  communities. 

Respondents  from  the  smaller  colleges  rated  the  caring  attitude  of 
instructors  and  staff  as  the  most  important  positive  college 
characteristic  while  the  large  college  respondents  placed  it  in  second 
position.  Beal  and  Noel  maintain  that  a caring  attitude  of  the  faculty 
and  staff  is  the  most  potent  retention  force  on  campus.^^  The  people 
who  come  face  to  face  with  the  student  can  provide  a positive  growth 
experience,  allowing  students  to  confirm  their  goals  and  identify  their 
talents.  The  lack  of  staff  and  instructor  concern  was  rated  as  the 
ninth  most  important  negative  characteristic  by  both  large  and  small 
college  respondents. 

Consistently  high  quality  teaching  was  rated  as  the  fourth  most 
important  ^^/ositive  characteristic  and  consistently  high  quality 
academic  advising  as  the  fifth.  Researchers  have  found  a strong 
correlation  between  academic  success  and  persistence,  and  have 
reported  that  helping  students  to  achieve  personal  academic  success 
is  the  core  of  action-oriented  retention  programs."'^ 

Table  2 indicates  that  the  respondents  rated  excellent  career  planning 
services  as  the  third  most  important  positive  college  characteristic. 
Sprandel  found  in  her  study  that  career  planning  is  the  key  to  forming 
a career  goal.'*'’  She  found  that  the  two  most  frequent  causes  for  a 
student  to  drop  out  were  a change  in  career  goals  and  poor  grades. 
Excellent  career  planning  is  an  important  factor  in  student 
retention.''*^ 

Adequate  financial  aid  was  rated  as  the  sixth  most  important  positive 
characteristic  while  inadequate  financial  aid  was  rated  as  the  most 
important  negative  characteristic  (Table  1).  All  federally-sponsored 
students,  of  which  there  is  a large  percentage  in  the  college  programs, 
receive  financial  aid.  If  the  aid  is  stripped  or  the  student  finds  work, 
then  they  are  at  risk  of  leaving  the  college.  Financial  aid  is  not  a 
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single  service;  rather  there  are  many  unconnected  programs  at  both 
federal  and  provincial  levels.  This  survey  did  not  request  sufficient 
information  to  assess  the  respondents’  references  to  financial  aid. 
Since  the  financial  programs  offered  varied  so  greatly  an  in-depth 
study  would  be  required  to  assess  why  financial  aid  was  found  to  be 
the  most  important  negative  characteristic  leading  to  attrition  while 
at  the  same  time  an  important  positive  characteristic  assisting  in 
student  retention.  It  seems  likely  that  if  a student  does  not  have 
money,  he  or  she  leaves;  and  if  the  student  does  have  money,  he  or 
she  may  stay  or  leave  depending  on  other  characteristics. 

Positive  college  characteristics  (Table  2)  received  a higher  overall 
rating  than  did  the  negative  college  characteristics  (Table  1).  While 
more  negative  characteristics  were  mentioned  than  positive  ones, 
respondents  appear  to  have  indicated  that  positive  college 
characteristics  are  more  effective  in  student  retention.  Further,  the 
respondents  appeared  to  have  rated  student  services  (excluding 
financial  aid),  in  comparison  with  academic  services,  as  somewhat 
more  positive  in  improving  student  retention  and  as  slightly  less 
negative  in  affecting  student  attrition.  Research  studies  which  include 
respondents  from  both  academic  and  Student  Services  staff  should  be 
done  before  any  conclusions  can  be  drawn  about  the  differential  effects 
of  academic  and  student  services  on  student  retention.  Another  way 
to  make  sense  of  these  findings  is  to  assume  that  improvements  in 
student  services  (e.g.,  counselling  services,  career  planning  services, 
financial  aid)  would  have  a greater  positive  effect  on  stuacnt  retention 
than  improvements  in  academic  services  (e.g.,  academic  advising, 
quality  of  contact  between  faculty  and  students).  This  assumption 
should  be  carefully  examined  in  future  studies. 

Student  Characteristics  which  Contribute  to  Student  Attrition 

The  survey  asked  respondents  to  rate  a list  of  commonly  mentioned 
student  characteristics  in  terms  of  their  relationship  to  students 
dropping  out  of  college  on  a scale  of  1 (low)  to  5 (high).  The 
importance  ratings  were  averaged  for  all  respondents  and  the  results 
were  rank  ordered  as  shown  in  Table  3. 


Table  3:  Student  Dropout-Prone  Characteristics 
(In  Average  Ratings) 


Student  Characteristic 

Average 

Institutions  reporting: 

n=8 

Low  aca(demic  achievement 

4.50 

Inadequate  financial  resources 

3.88 

Limited  educational  aspirations 

3.63 

Indecision  about  major  or  career  goal 

3.50 

Economically  disadvantaged 

3.25 

Boarding  student 

2.50 

First  generation  college  students 

2.00 

Local  student  living  in  town 

1.63 

Personal  problem 

1.13 

Note:  Ratings  are  based  on  a '■cale  of  1 (low)  to  5 (high) 

All  respondents  indicated  that  the  most  important  dropout-prone 
characteristic  was  low  academic  achievement  and  the  third  most 
important  was  limited  educational  aspirations.  These  results  are 
consistent  with  the  findings  reported  by  Sprandel  and  by  Beal  and 
Noel.^’  The  second  most  important  student  characteristic  was 
inadequate  financial  resources  and  the  fifth  was  economical 
disadvantage.  These  ratings  are  consistent  with  the  ratings  assigned 
to  the  issue  of  financial  resources  as  a college  characteristic. 

The  fourth  most  important  student  characteristic  was  indecision  about 
major  or  career  goal.  Sprandel  studied  student  exits  through  a follow- 
up survey  given  to  more  than  100,000  students.'*"  She  described  the 
two  most  frequent  reasons  for  dropping  out  as  changes  in  career  goals 
and  poor  grades.  Of  the  two,  she  considered  career  planning  to  be  a 
key  factor  in  creating  the  commitment  necessary  to  keep  students  in 
an  academic  program.  Beal  and  Noel  also  found  that  students  without 
clear  career  goals  were  more  apt  to  drop  out.'*"  Seidman  argues  that 
community  colleges  are  continually  under  pressure  to  teach  as  many 
students  from  varied  backgrounds  as  inexpensively  as  possible.'’” 
This  fact  is  often  reflected  in  the  academically  mixed  group  in  the 
same  class  in  which  different  students  have  very  different  academic 
goals. 
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Comments  from  the  respondents  suggest  that  many  of  the  college  staff 
may  explain  student  attrition  through  a psychological  theory  of 
student  departure.  Tinto  argues  that  such  theories  assume  that  the 
student  alone  shoulders  the  responsibility  for  his  or  her  educaUon  and 
that  persistence  is  directly  related  to  personality  and  ability.  ’’  Such 
assumptions  relieve  the  institution  of  responsibility  for  creating  an 
environment  which  facilitates  the  retention  of  students.  Low 
academic  achievement,  limited  educational  aspirations,  and  indecision 
about  major  or  career  goal  would  all  relate  to  psy'chological  theories. 

A comparison  of  college  characteristics  (Tables  1 and  2)  with  student 
characteristics  (Table  3)  suggests  the  following  interpretations. 

(a)  If  a student  is  accepted  with  a low  level  of  academic 
achievement  and  the  college  has  a consistently  high  level  of 
academic  advising,  then  the  student  likely  will  be  retained. 
However  if  the  level  of  academic  support  is  inadequate  the  same 
student  is  prone  to  drop  out. 

(b)  A student  with  inadequate  financial  resources  is  prone  to 
drop  out  if  the  college  does  not  provide  the  student  with  the 
ability  to  get  support  through  some  method  such  as  Student  Aid, 
Co-op  Programming  or  employment  opportunities. 

(c)  A student  with  limited  educational  aspirations  or  indecision 
about  a course  major  or  career  goal  is  prone  to  drop  out  unless 
the  college  provides  excellent  career  and  personal  counselling 
services. 

(d)  If  students  do  not  feel  fully  integrated  into  college  life  for 
various  reasons  and  the  college  does  not  encourage  students  to 
become  involved,  they  are  prone  to  drop  out.  Encouragement 
can  happen  through  such  things  as  caring  instructors  and  staff, 
extracurricular  programs  and  opportunities  for  cultural  and 
social  growth. 

Problems  Encountered  in  Retention  Efforts 

The  sun'ey  sought  to  obtain  information  on  the  problems  the 
respondents  encounterc'd  in  their  colleges  student  retention  effort. 
The  respondents  were  asked  first  to  select  from  a prepared  list  of 
commonlv  mentioned  items  foi  each  question,  and  second,  to  explain 
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the  items  selected.  Table  4 summarizes  the  responses  to  problems 
encountered  in  the  student  retention  efforts. 

Table  4:  Problems  Encountered  in  Retention  Efforts 

Characteristic 


Institutions  reporting: 

Insufficient  data 
Lack  of  staff 
Lack  of  time 
Lack  of  funds 

Lack  of  support  from  faculty 
Actual  resistance  to  policy  changes 
Lack  of  support  from  administration 


Actual  resistance  to  acceptance  of  new  roles  or  responsibilities  4 
Inadequate  data-processing  capabilities  4 

Inadequate  measurement  instruments  3 

Inadequate  measurement-evaluation  expertise  2 

Confusion  of  role  of  staff  and  Student  Services  2 

No  policy  on  dropping  out  or  student  retention  2 


Eight  of  the  nine  respondents  chose  insufficient  data  as  a problem  in 
combating  student  attrition.  This  was  consistent  with  the  information 
provided  in  the  survey,  which  indicated  that  none  of  the  respondents 
could  provide  statistical  information  on  student  attrition.  Dennison 
and  Gallagher  argue  that  statistics  and  research  on  college 
performance  and  student  success  is  needed  in  all  of  Canada’s 
community  colleges.  ’^  The  fact  that  insufficient  data  were  available 
was  one  reason  the  study  took  on  a subjective  form. 

Small  colleges  rated  lack  of  staff,  time  and  funds  as  interrelated 
problems  in  dealing  with  student  attrition.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
high  priority  they  assigned  to  counselling  and  advising  in  rating  the 
college  characteristics.  Lack  of  support  from  faculty  was  selected  by 
five  of  the  nine  respondents  as  a problem  encountered  in  the  student 
retention  effort,  while  it  was  rated  as  the  second  highest  positive 
college  characteristic  by  the  same  respondents. 


Average 

n=9 

8 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

4 


Most  respondents  reported  that  no  goals  or  statements  of  purpose 
existed  for  student  retention  activities.  Leaning  et  al.  in  their  study 
concluded  that  colleges  with  a well  defined  mission  and  role  have  a 
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much  lower  attrition  rate  than  colleges  with  a less  well  defined 
mission  and  role.'’’’  The  effort  of  the  Student  Services  section  could 
be  enhanced  through  the  provision  of  college-wide  goals  and  objectives 
for  the  student  retention  effort. 

Beal  and  Noel  reported,  in  their  study  of  American  universities  and 
colleges,  that  retention  coordinators  answered  to  a variety  of  college 
officials.^  They  also  found  that  the  reporting  structure  within  the 
management  of  the  college  has  an  important  effect  on  student 
retention  activities.  The  Student  Services  section  of  the  New 
Brunswick  community  colleges  and  the  central  Student  Services 
Branch  of  DAET  reported  to  administrative  divisions.  Beal  and  Noel 
reported'  that  retention  coordinators  most  frequently  reported  to 
academic  divisions.'’’’  By  answering  to  the  academic  side  of  the 
college’s  management,  issues  relating  to  student  retention  tend  to 
focus  on  both  academic  and  support  services.  By  answering  to  the 
administrative  side  of  the  college’s  management,  issues  related  to 
student  retention  tend  to  focus  on  recruitment  and  enrolment  where 
statistics  are  more  easily  kept,  rather  than  on  academic  and  support 
services. 

Action-Oriented  Student  Retention  Programs 

The  respondents  were  given  a list  of  possible  institutional  student 
retention  services  and  asked  to  check  those  that  applied  to  their 
college.  Then  they  were  asked  to  provide  detailed  information  on  each 
of  the  identified  activities.  Many  of  the  respondents  did  not  consider 
certain  activities  as  student  retention  programs,  but  rather  saw  such 
activities  as  a normal  function  of  the  Student  Services  section.  The 
activities  which  were  eventually  defined  as  action-oriented  student 
retention  activities  have  been  organized  under  the  educational  phases 
suggested  by  Schossberg  et  al.'"’*'’  Information  on  the  Moving  In  phase 
is  provided  in  Table  5,  on  the  Moving  Through  phase  in  Table  7,  and 
on  the  Moving  On  phase  in  Table  8.  Programs  common  to  two  or 
more  of  these  phases  are  described  in  Table  6.  All  respondents 
reported  their  college  had  some  action-oriented  student  retention 
programs. 


The  Moving  In  phase  is  a key  time  in  the  student’s  life.  Schlossberg 
et  al.  chronicled  the  Moving  In  phase  in  three  steps.  Schlossberg 
and  her  colleagues  considered  recruitment  as  a time  to  provide 
information  to  future  students  and  seek  college-student  congruence. 
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The  second  step,  enrolment,  as  Holdaway  and  Kelloway  argue,  is  the 
period  of  time  when  the  student  is  most  likely  to  become  lost,  retreat  into 
the  past  and  leave  college.'*'  The  colleges  at  this  time  should  be  striving 
to  have  the  student  become  committed  to  their  institutional  and  career 
goals.  The  third  step,  orientation,  according  to  Noel  and  Chapman, 
should  start  with  the  first  class  and  continue  for  the  whole  year.'"* 
Beatty-Guenter  reported,  in  her  findings  of  a study  at  Camosun  College, 
that  a strong  relationship  exists  between  formal  orientation  activities  and 
the  retention  rate.*”  Those  without  an  orientation  program  had  an 
attrition  rage  almost  double  those  that  had  a formal  program. 

Table  5 provides  a summary  of  the  action-oriented  student  retention 
programs  reported  by  the  respondents  which  relate  to  the  Moving  In 
phase.  The  activities  have  been  further  divided  into  recruitment  and 
orientation  activities.  Recruitment  activities  involve  recruiting  of 
potential  students;  orientation  activities  involve  welcoming  new  students 
at  the  time  of  their  enrolment  and  orienting  them  to  the  social  and 
academic  activities  of  the  college.  Beal  and  Noel  reported  that  orientation 
activities  were  the  most  common  of  all  action-oriented  student  retention 
activities.®'  'Fhis  same  result  was  found  in  this  study. 

The  resix)ndents  reported  that  much  time  and  energy  were  spent  on  two 
recruitment  activities:  high  school  visits  to  recruit  traditional  students, 
and  academic  advi  sing,  testing  and  evaluation  for  applicants,  particularly 
for  nontradition al  students.  One  respondent  told  the  researcher: 

Fifty  percent  of  my  time  is  spent  counselling  clients  who  are  from 
outside  of  the  college.  The  rest  are  college  students.  Their 
(outside  clients)  numbers  arc  increasing.  This  group  includes 
adults,  juveniles,  hmd-to-serve  clients,  handicapped,  chronic 
unemployed,  and  others.  This  counselling  depends  on  the 
individual....  When  a client  comes  in,  you  start  with  career  or 
educational  counselling,  but  often  it  ends  up  being  personal 
counselling. 

If  the  client  has  identified  his  or  her  goals,  and  students  go  into 
the  program  knowing  what  they  want  to  do,  and  they  have  all  the 
prerequisites,  financial  and  personal  problems  taken  care  of  then 
retention  would  be  very  high.  The  student  can  say:  “I  know 
where  I’m  going.” 
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Table  5:  Retention  Activities  Reported  Relating  to  the 
Moving  In  Educational  Phase 

Retention  Activity 
Institutions  reporting: 

Recruitment 

Applicant  academic  advising 
Computerized  admission  information 
High  school  recruiting  visits 
Applicant  testing  and  evaluation 
Open  house 

Evening  counselling  program 
Orientation 

September  student  orientation 
Staff  orientation  in  retention 
Special  admissions  material  sent 
Pre-enrolment  information  seminar 
Weekly  orientation  activities 

The  goal  of  recruitment  activities  historically  has  been  to  increase 
college  enrolments  the  following  September;  however,  it  also  is  viewed 
as  an  activity  to  help  ensure  student-program  fit.  This  emphasis 
creates  a conflict,  however.  Staff  members  in  the  Student  Services 
section  are  responsible  for  recruitment  activities  which  occur  in  the 
Fall,  at  a time  when  newly-enroled  students  are  most  in  need  of 
supportive  counselling  and  advising  from  the  same  staff  members. 

Table  6 summarizes  the  student  retention  activities  that  relate  to 
more  than  one  educational  phase.  For  example,  counselling  in  the 
Moving  In  phase  relates  to  the  students’  career  and  program  choices. 
For  traditional  students,  counselling  frequently  relates  to  the 
problems  students  encounter  their  first  time  away  from  home. 
Counselling  in  the  Moving  Through  phase  often  relates  to  personal 
problems.  Many  of  the  colleges  have  established  strong  relationships 
with  outside  agencies  and  refer  students  when  dealing  with  problems 
beyond  their  capabilities.  Counselling  in  the  Moving  On  phase 
involves  helping  students  find  jobs  when  they  complete  the  course  or 
helping  dropouts  understand  why  they  are  leaving. 


Average 

n=9 


9 

9 

7 

5 

4 

1 


9 

6 

6 

2 
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Table  6:  Retention  Activities  Reported  to  Relate 
to  More  than  One  Educational  Phase 


Retention  Activity 


Institutions  reporting: 

Individual  counselling 

Committee  for  women  in  non-traditional  occupations 
Group  counselling 

Research/surveys  on  retention  activities  in  the  college 
Single  parents  support  group 
Credit  courses  available 
Mature  students  supporl  group 
Athletic/social  coordinator 
Human  services  counsellor 
Off-campus  student  drop-in  centi'e 
Support  group  to  discuss  financial  problems 

Noel  argues  that  socialization  of  the  student  into  the  college  is  a key 
student  retention  activity.'"-  Many  of  the  programs  describe 'd  by 
respondents  in  this  study  are  support  groups  that  help  to  make 
students  feel  part  of  the  mainstream  of  college  life  during  the  time 
they  spend  at  college.  Tinto  and  Schlossberg  et  al.  argue  students  are 
more  apt  to  persist  if  they  do  not  feel  they  are  on  the  margins  of 
college  life."'*  Anderson  rated  counselling,  friends,  and  information 
as  important  positive  retention  influences.^ 

The  retention  activities  related  to  the  Moving  Through  educational 
phase  are  summarized  in  Table  7.  The  only  universally  reported 
program,  job-related  training,  was  described  by  respondents  as  being 
part  of  the  community  college  philosophy  of  education.  These  work 
placements  are  organized  by  the  college  and  the  student  must  receive 
a passing  grade  on  the  work  placement  in  order  to  complete  the 
program.  Tinto  argued  that  commit  ment  and  intention  are  the 
primary^  attributes  that  form  the  student’s  decision  to  persist  at 
college.'’-’  Career  commitment  is  strongly  reinforced  by  having  the 
students  spend  time  actually  working  in  their  chosen  occupation. 
Dunphy  et  al.  argue  that  career  choice  is  a process  not  an  event.'"" 
Job-related  training  provides  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to 
experience  his  or  her  future  career  while  still  in  college. 


Average 

n=9 

9 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 
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Table  7:  Retention  Activities  Reported  to  Relate 
to  Moving  Through  Educational  Phase 


Retention  Activity 


Total 


Institutions  reporting; 


Job  related  training  (practicum) 
Study  skills  lectures 
Peer  tutoring 
Assessment  committee 
Health  information  sessions 
Outside  agencies  referral 
Student  assistance  program 
Stress  management  seminars 
Student  needs  committee 
Form  modification  for  retention 
Emergency  loan  fund 
Time  management  seminars 
Administration  policy  change 
Student  involvement  college  policy 


9 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Tw’o  action-oriented  student  retention  activities  were  reported  that 
offer  assistance  to  students  in  academic  difficulty:  study  skills 

seminars  and  peer  tutoring.  Both  programs  were  reported  as  very 
successful  activities  that  offer  failing  students  a good  alternative  to 
dropping  out.  Study  skills  seminars  are  mandatory  in  some  colleges; 
in  other  colleges,  they  are  available  as  an  optional  program.  The 
study  skills  seminar  is  presented  as  a lecture  by  the  Student  Services 
section,  and  provides  information  on  such  things  as  how  to  take  notes, 
what  is  important  to  study,  when  to  ask  questions  in  class,  how  to 
study  for  examinations,  and  how  to  write  examinations. 

Several  programs  were  established  to  provide  equitable  treatment  to 
college  students.  These  programs  include:  assessment  committee, 
student  assistance  program,  student  advocacy,  student  needs 
committee,  administration  policy  change,  and  student  involvement  in 
college  policy.  Assessment  committees  and  the  student  assistance 
program  refer  to  a process  used  when  a student  is  at  risk  of  being 
terminated.  The  colleges  that  do  not  have  such  programs  in  place 
simply  terminate  students  who  do  not  meet  established  academic  or 
social  standards.  Respondents  from  those  colleges  that  have  an 
overall  termination  plan  offer  assistance  to  both  the  instructor  and  the 
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student.  The  program  was  described  as  not  only  fair,  but  also  as  a 
very  effective  retention  tool.  In  explaining  the  assessment  committee’s 
role  in  the  college,  one  respondent  stated: 

Regular  assessment  meetings  are  held  to  discuss  all  classes. 
Someone  from  Student  Services  attends....  Individual 
assessment  meetings  are  held  during  the  year,  if  there  are 
particular  social  problems,  behavioral  problems,  academic 
problems  with  one  or  two  students  in  a class.  Students  are 
informed  that  a meeting  is  taking  place  and  they  can  ask  to 
speak  to  the  group  on  their  own  behalf.  For  example,  if  a 
student  has  failed  a practicum  and  there  is  going  to  be  a 
decision  made  as  to  whether  the  student  will  be  able  to  continue 
or  not,  the  student  could  come  and  explain  to  the  group  any 
special  circumstances. 

The  Moving  Through  stage  is  the  longest  period  of  time  that  the 
college  is  in  contact  with  the  student.  Aitken  and  Bean  found,  in 
separate  studies,  that  in  this  phase  institutions  should  strive  to 
increase  student  participation  in  college  activities.**’  Socialization  of 
the  student  into  the  college  will  significantly  reduce  dropouts. 

The  student  retention  activities  undertaken  by  the  New  Brunswick 
Community  Colleges  during  the  Moving  On  educational  phase  are 
summarized  in  Table  8.  Not  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  this  last 
phase  of  the  student’s  college  career  nor  is  there  much  consistency 
among  the  nine  colleges.  Three  of  the  colleges  reported  that  they  have 
a college-based  Canada  Employment  Centre  (CEO  which  allows  the 
students  access  to  job  placement  services  without  leaving  the  building. 

Table  8:  Retention  Activities  Reported  to 
Relate  to  Moving  On  Educational  Phase 


Retention  Activity  Total 


Institutions  reporting:  n=9 

CEC  counsellor  at  college  3 

Report  of  departure  or  exit  survey  3 

Job  placement  service  2 

Job  search  seminars  1 


Only  three  of  the  college  respondents  reported  programs  that  were 
specifically  aimed  at  the  Moving  On  phase:  report  of  departure  or  exit 
surveys.  These  surveys  or  reports  outlined  why  the  student  had  left 
or  was  leaving.  Unlike  the  exit  interview  which  often  helps  the 
students  to  change  their  minds  and  stay  at  college,  the  only  retention 
value  of  the  exit  survey  is  the  information  it  provides  to  the  college  on 
why  the  students  left.®**  Such  information  can  be  used  to  introduce 
changes  which  may  help  keep  other  students  in  college. 

In  summai-y,  respondents  reported  44  action-oriented  retention 
programs  of  which  12  related  to  more  than  one  educational  phase,  11 
related  to  the  Moving  In  phase,  15  to  the  Moving  Through  phase,  and 
4 to  the  Moving  On  phase.  Only  five  programs  were  reported  by  all 
colleges.  Three  of  these  were  related  to  the  Moving  In  phase.  If  it  can 
be  assumed  that  the  reported  action-oriented  student  retention 
activities  were  based  on  central  or  college  objectives,  then  few  policies 
appear  to  exist  which  relate  to  student  retention,  and  those  that  do 
exist  focus  rather  narrowly  on  the  Moving  In  phase  of  recruitment  and 
orientation. 

The  existence  of  programs  in  any  college  is  determined  to  a large 
extent  by  its  size  and  the  availability  of  staff,  financial  resources  and 
time.  In  this  regard,  larger  colleges  offer  more  programs  and  a 
greater  variety  of  programs  than  smaller  colleges.  One  type  of 
program  was  cited  as  an  extremely  valuable  service  to  students. 
These  programs  provided  staff  with  an  early  wai  ning  system  about 
potential  dropouts  and  offered  support  and  assistance  to  identified 
students  while  there  was  still  a possibility  of  helping  them  stay  in 
their  educational  program.  The  respondents  could  offer  only 
subjective  information  on  the  value  of  the  retention  programs.  No 
statistical  data  or  research  information  had  been  kept  on  the 
satisfaction  of  the  programs  to  the  college  or  students. 

Conclusion 

As  a result  of  this  study  the  researcher  formulated  the  following 
conclusions  about  the  New  Brunswick  Community  Colleges’  student 
retention  efforts.  These  conclusions  are  based  on  the  activities 
reported  by  the  college  respondents  and  their  relevance  to  current 
research  on  student  retention  and  attrition. 
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1 Clear  goals,  objectives  or  policy  directions  would  assist  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  student  retention  activities. 
DAET  has  provided  each  college  with  capital  assets  and 
operational  services  to  aid  in  the  retention  of  students.  All  of 
the  colleges  have  a Student  Services  section  placed  in  a highly 
visible  location  within  the  college.  Libraries  have  been  installed 
in  all  of  the  colleges  and  many,  but  not  all,  of  the  colleges  have 
sports  and  social  facilities.  DAET  has  provided  a course 
calendar  and  an  information  pamphlet  on  all  New  Brunswick 
Community  College  system’s  programs.  The  fact  that  a Student 
Services  section  exists  in  all  colleges  implies  policy  directions, 
goals  or  objectives  regarding  student  retention  activities, 
although  this  study  indicates  that  no  explicit  goals,  objectives 
or  policy  directions  are  provided. 

The  implications  of  these  initiatives  are  that  both  the  colleges 
and  DAET  perceive  a need  to  increase  services  to  students.  The 
initiatives  place  an  emphasis  on  student  retention,  although 
without  a clear  mandate,  the  services  provided  appear  to  be 
aimed  at  increasing  student  enrolment  rather  than  on 
increasing  student  retention. 

Off-campus  students  do  not  get  the  same  level  of  support 
services  as  the  on-campus  students.  Students  who  attend  off- 
campus  programs  are  as  prone  to  dropping  out  as  students  who 
attend  on-campus  programs.  When  a college  program  is 
established,  whether  on  or  off-campus,  student  retention 
activities  should  be  discussed  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
program. 

2 Program  services  should  be  developed  to  focus  on  all  throe 
phases  of  student  life  at  the  community  college.  The  Moving  In 
phase,  in  particular  recruitment,  was  considered  to  be  the  most 
important  phase  of  the  action-oriented  programs.  Staff  in  the 
Student  Services  section  were  reported  to  spend  as  much  as  50 
percent  of  their  time  on  recruitment.  Most  respondents 
reported  that  the  activities  of  their  sections  reflected  standard 
services  and  could  not  be  considered  as  special  retention 
activities.  The  implications  of  having  the  Student  Services  staff 
members  spending  50  percent  of  their  time  dealing  with  future 
applicants  appears  to  be  twofold.  First,  applicants  may  become 
dependent  on  the  student  counsellor  for  advice  and  support. 
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onlj'  to  find  when  they  become  students  that  the  counsellor  is 
not  readily  available  to  them.  Second,  the  rate  of  dropout  is 
highest  in  the  first  few  weeks  after  initial  enrolment,  at  a time 
when  student  counsellors  are  least  available  because  they  are 
busy  with  recruitment  for  the  next  academic  year. 

. Up-to-date  statistical  data  on  student  dropouts  need  to  be  made 
available  to  college  staff.  The  bulk  of  the  statistical  information 
available  relates  to  student  enrolment,  graduation  and 
employment  success.  Statistics  on  the  success  of  the  college 
programs  in  terms  of  student  attrition  and  retention  were 
reported  to  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain.  This  fact  tends 
to  have  a negative  effect  on  those  attempting  to  prevent 
attrition  and  increase  retention.  Eight  of  the  nine  respondents 
rated  insufficient  data  as  the  most  important  student  retention 
problem. 

If  statistical  information  on  dropouts  is  not  provided  in  a timely 
fashion,  then  the  staff  responsible  for  developing  and  operating 
action-oriented  student  retention  programs  can  only  provide  a 
subjective  opinion  on  whether  a program  is  good  and  helpful,  or 
a waste  of  money  and  time.  When  concise  statistical  data  are 
kept,  program  goals  can  more  easily  be  confirmed  and  modified. 

4 Research  needs  to  be  undertaken  by  the  colleges  or  DAET  on 
student  attrition  and  retention.  Little  research  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  colleges  or  by  DAET  on  student  attrition  and 
retention.  Only  three  of  the  colleges  reported  having 
undertaken  a study  or  survey  relating  to  these  topics.  Current 
or  former  students  were  surveyed. 

Research  provides  the  objective  opinion  needed  to  form  long 
term  goals,  objectives  and  policy  direction.  The  result  of  not 
having  a body  of  information,  grounded  in  research,  is  that  the 
policies  of  the  various  colleges  w'th  respect  to  student  retention 
are  based  on  subjective  opinion.  Good  retention  programs  may 
be  dropped,  ineffective  student  retention  activities  may  be 
continued. 

5 Student  retention  must  become  an  integral  part  of  the  colleges’ 
educational  strategy,  if  education  is  to  become  an  effective 
cornerstone  in  the  province's  economic  strategy.  T he 


respondents  did  not  report  a student  retention  organization  in 
any  of  the  colleges.  In  order  to  effectively  deal  with  student 
retention  the  colleges  could  take  an  organized  approach  to 
assisting  students  to  persist.  The  absence  of  an  organized 
approach  allows  students  to  drop  out  without  counselling  or 
advice  from  the  Student  Services  section.  Students  cannot  be 
assisted  once  they  have  left  the  college;  it  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  the  students  be  provided  with  help  before 
leaving. 

6 The  provision  of  adequate  financial  aid  should  be  considered  a 
major  student  retention  strategy.  Inadequate  financial  aid  was 
listed  as  the  most  negative  characteristic  contributing  to 
student  attrition  and  as  one  of  the  most  positive  characteristics 
for  retaining  students.  DAET  and  the  colleges  could  examine 
the  financial  aid  programs  offered  in  relation  to  their 
effectiveness  in  retaining  students. 

7 An  administrative  procedure  should  be  put  in  place  to  identify 
and  assist  potential  dropouts.  Several  of  the  large  colleges’ 
respondents  reported  a student  assessment  process  in  which  the 
potential  dropout’s  situation  is  reviewed.  This  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  all  of  the’  colleges’  administration  and  there 
should  be  an  ongoing  review  of  the  student  involvement  in  the 
process. 
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Resume 

Meme  si  Tautonomie  n’est  pas  un  concept  tres  clair,  autant  du  point 
de  viie  theorique  que  pratique,  il  demeure  au  centre  de  la  philosophic 
de  I’education  des  adultes  et  un  concept  cle  de  I’enseignement  a 
distance.  En  nous  basant  sur  le  concept  de  metacognition,  nous 
definissons  I’autonoraie  comme  la  gestion  d’un  ou  des  aspects  de  son 
activite  d’apprentissage.  Cela  suppose  des  connaissances  sur 
I’apprenant,  les  taches  cognitives  et  les  strategies  raises  en  oeuvre 
pour  rcaliser  ces  taches.  L’autonomie  renvoie  aussi  au  controle  de 
I’activite  et  coraprend  la  planification,  la  regulation  et  1’evaluation  de 
la  demarche  d’apprentissage.  Sur  un  plan  plus  pratique,  trois  aspects 
d'un  cours  congu  pour  I’apprentissage  a distance  peuvent  permettre  a 
I’etudiant  d’exercer  ou  de  developper  son  autonomic:  le  contenu 

correspond  a la  raatiere  du  cours,  la  structure  a la  fa?on  dont  le  court 
se  deroulera  et  I'interaction  aux  relations  possibles  entre  I’apprenant 
et  d’autres  personnes. 

Abstract 

Although  the  concept  of  autonomy  is  not  very  clear,  it  remains  a focal 
point  of  adult  education  philosophy  and  a key  concept  in  distance 
education,  as  much  from  a theorical  point  of  view  as  a practical  one. 
With  reference  to  the  concept  of  metacognition,  we  define  autonomy 
as  the  management  of  one,  or  some  aspects  of  one’s  learning  activity. 
It  presupposes  knowledge  in  cognitive  tasks  and  in  strategies  to  be 
implemented  to  realise  those  tasks  on  the  part  of  the  learner. 
Autonomy  also  refers  to  the  control  of  the  learning  activities  such  as 
planning,  regulation  and  evaluation  of  the  learning  procedure.  In  a 
more  practical  way,  three  aspects  of  a course  conceived  for  distance 
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education,  should  help  student  to  practice  or  to  develop  his  autonomy: 
the  content,  which  corresponds  to  the  course  material;  the  structure, 
which  corresponds  to  the  way  the  course  will  proceed;  and  the 
interaction,  which  refers  to  the  potential  relationships  between  the 
learner  and  other  persons. 


Un  apprenant  completement  autonome,  e’est  une 
personne  qui  identifie  un  besoin  d’apprentissage 
lorsqu’elle  se  trouve  face  a un  problerae,  une  habilete  a 
ac(}uerir  ou  une  information  qu’elle  ne  possede  pas.  tile 
est  capable  de  formuler  son  besoin  d’apprentissage  en 
termes  de  but  et  d'objectifs  specifiques  et  de  fixer,  de 
fagon  plus  ou  moins  explicite,  des  criteres  de  realisation. 

Dans  la  demarche  qu'il  entreprend,  I’apprenant 
autonome  recueille  I’information  qu’il  desire,  pratique 
les  habiletes,  travaille  a resoudre  son  probleme  et 
parvient  a atteindre  les  objectifs  vises.  En  evaluant,  il 
verifie  la  validite  des  nouvelles  habiletes,  I’adequacite 
des  solutions  trouvees  et  la  qualite  des  connaissances 
acquises.  II  degage  des  conclusions,  retient  ou  rejette 
certains  elements  et  juge  si  les  objectifs  sont  attaints  ou 
les  abandonne.  (Moore,  1977,  p.  22) 

Memo  si  Tautonomie  n’est  pas  un  concept  tres  clair,  autanj:  du  point 
de  vuc  theorique  quo  pratique  (Garrison  et  Baynton,  198/;  Hostler, 
1986),  il  demeure  au  centre  de  la  philosophie  de  1 education  des 
adultes  et  un  concept  cle  de  I’apprentissage  a distance. 

En  education  des  adultes.  on  fait  souvent  une  adequation  entre  adulte 
el  aulonomio  de  telle  sorte  que  1 on  pretend,  souvent  sans  reserve, 
qu'il  n'ost  pas  possible  de  faire  de  I'enseignement  aux  adultes  et  de  les 
respecter  sans  lour  donm>r  de  fagon  explicite  tout  le  pouvoir  et  le 
contrdle  de  leurs  apprentissages  (Hostler,  1986).  S’il  est  juste  de  croire 
(lue  I'autonomie  rejoint  par  plusieurs  de  ses  aspects  la  maturite  de 
Tadulte.  il  est  faux  de  penser  que  tous  les  adultes  sont  en  mesure  de 
poser  des  g(*stes  et  de  prendre  des  decisions  avec  le  meme  degre 
(I'autonomie  ou  d'independance.  On  pent  en  effet  affirmer,  sans  ri.sque 
d('  se  tromper.  (pie  plusieurs  personnes  se  sentent  inadequates  devant 
une  situation  d'api)rentissagf’  (-xigeant  qu  elles  assument  le  pouvoir  Oi, 
le  controle  d('  h'ur  apprentissage  parce  quclles  ne  possedent  pas  les 


connaissances  de  soi,  de  leurs  limites  et  de  leurs  ressources,  ainsi  que 
les  habiletes  necessaires  a I’exercice  de  Tautonomie.  Le  systeme 
d education  dans  lequel  nous  avons  evolue  nous  a a pen  pres  tous 
impose  un  encadrement  qui  laissait  bien  peu  de  place  a I’auto- 
direction  et  a I’autocontrole  des  apprentissages,  de  telle  sorte  qu’on 
nous  a peu  appris  comment  assumer  une  telle  responsabilite  (Hostler, 
1986).  Certains,  pour  qui  le  conditionnement  a la  passivite  a ete 
tellement  important,  refusent  ouvertement  de  devenir  autonomes,  se 
sentantcompleteraent  incompetents  devant  une  telle  tache.  Ils  exigent 
le  support  et  I’approbation  constante  des  autres  pour  parvenir  a un 
apprentissage  significatif  et  rejettent  dans  un  premier  temps  toute 
forme  de  prise  en  charge  qui  les  rendrait  maitres  de  la  situation. 

En  formation  a distance,  I’autonoraie  est  souvent  definie  comme  une 
caracteristique  de  I’apprentissage  a distance  (Henri  et  Kaye  1985; 
Henri  et  Lescop,  1988;  Hostler,  1986).  Cette  forme  d’enseignement 
place  en  effet  les  etudiants  dans  une  situation  qui  se  distingue  de  celle 
des  etudiants  sur  campus  et  se  rapproche,  par  certains  de  ses  aspects, 
d’une  situation  coutumiere  d’etude  selon  la  description  qu’en  font 
Thomas  et  Rohwer  (1986).  En  effet,  lorsqu’il  etudie,  I’etudiant  doit 
assumer  le  controle  d’a  peu  pres  tous  les  aspects  de  la  situation.  Non 
seulement  doit-il  s’assurer  que  les  informations  a acquerir  le  soient  de 
fagon  satisfaisante,  mais  aussi  il  doit  prendre  en  charge  sa  motivation, 
la  gestion  de  son  temps  et  I’amenagement  de  son  environnement. 

Dans  une  situation  d’apprentissage  a distance,  d’apprentissage 
autodirige  ecrit  Holmberg  (1974)  I’etudiant  se  retrouve  tres  souvent 
seul.  Cet  isolement,  parfois  geographique,  souvent  psychologique,  fait 
que  tout  son  travail  se  realise  a peu  pres  exclusivement  avec  le 
materiel  fourni  par  I’institution  de  tele-enseignement,  sans  aucun 
contact  direct  important  avec  d’autres  personnes.  Meme  si,  en 
enseignement  a distance,  I’essentiel  des  objectifs  et  des  contenus  est 
determine  par  un  concepteur,  I’etudiant  doit  prendre  en  charge  une 
partie  des  moyens  a mettre  en  oeuvre  pour  realiser  les  apprentissages 
proposes,  planifier  son  temps,  choisir  son  environnement,  diriger  et 
maintenir  sa  motivation.  On  peut  done  parler  d’un  minimum 
d autonomie  necessaire  lorsqu’on  se  retrouve  dans  un  systeme  de 
formation  a distance. 

L utilisation  du  terme  autonomie  renvoie  a des  conceptions  fort 
diverses  et  pose  de  ce  fait  un  certain  noinbre  de  difhcultes  tant  an 
plan  thooriciue  (jue  pratique.  Notre  intention  est  done  de  preciser 
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certains  aspects  de  rap])rentissage  autonome  chez  des  adultes  en 
utilisant  les  concepts  do  la  psychologie  cognitive  pour  definir 
I’autonomie  et  de  voir  comment  on  pourrait,  de  fagon  concrete, 
Tappliquer  en  enseignemont  a distance.  Pour  nous,  I’autonomie  repose 
davantage  sur  le  fait  quo  I’appronant  assume,  a quelque  degre  que  ce 
soit,  la  prise  en  charge  du  dei-oulement  de  son  activite  d’apprentissage. 
line  telle  prise  en  charge  devrait  assurer  un  meilleur  apprentissage 
car  on  constate  quo  les  apprenants  les  plus  performants,  les  lecteurs 
les  plus  efficaces,  sent  plus  actifs  dans  la  realisation  de  leur  tache 
cognitive  et  gerent  eux-memes  une  bonne  partie  de  leur  apprentissage 
(Bauman  et  Ballard,  1987:  Brown.  Palincsar  et  Armbruster,  1984; 
Fischer  et  Mandl,  1988;  Gambrell  et  Hoathington.  1981;  de  Jong  et 
Simons,  1988;  Kurtz,  a paraitro;  Paris  ot  Jacobs,  1984;  Shuell,  1986; 
Simons,  1989;  Smith,  198b;  StoNvartet  Too,  1983;  Taylor,  1980;  Yussen 
et  ah,  1982). 

Une  definition  de  Pautonomic 

Pour  nous,  Tautonomie  ronvoie  a la  notion  de  metacognition  qui 
comprend  des  connaissancos  portant  sur  les  aspects  personne,  tache 
et  strategic  assocics  a I’acLivite  cognitive  et  le  controle  de  cette  activite 
cognitive  (Baker  et  Brown,  1984a  et  b;  Brown.  1982;  Flavell,  1981  et 
1985;  Kurtz,  a paraitro:  Pinard,  1987;  Pinard  et  ah,  1985).  11  s’agit 
done  dun  ensemble  de  phenombnes  associes  et  relies  aux 
connaissancos  et  a la  regulation  de  la  cognition  (Borodkin,  198/, 
Haller  et  ah,  1988:  Kurtz,  a paraitro). 

Nous  dennissons  done  I'autonomie  commo  la  gestion  d’un  ou  des 
aspects  de  son  activite  d’approntissage.  Pour  btro  autonome,  I’individu 
doit  possbdor  des  connaissancos  sur  la  personne,  les  taches  et  les 
strategies  et  maitriser  des  habi  lotos  servant  a la  planification,  a la 
regulation  el  a revaluation  de  la  tache  cognitive  dans  la/iuclle  il  ost 
engage.  Cos  dornieres  stratfigies,  de  type  metacognitif.  sontcelles  qui 
assurent  la  gestion  de  I'approntissago  et  olles  pouvent  etre  mises  en 
cx'uvre  grac('  aux  connaissancc's  sur  la  jiersonne,  les  taches  et  les 
strategies. 

h(>s  connaissancos  sur  la  personne  portent  sur  tout  ce  qui  pout 
caractbris(>r  letro  humain  commo  api/renant  (Flavell,  1978  ot  1979). 
("e  sent,  par  exemple.  les  caracteristiques  individuolles  de  I’apprenant 
(attitude.  intiM’ot  ot  motivation)  (de  Jong  et  Simons.  1988).  sos  forces 
et  SOS  faiblessos  (.Martin.  1987).  la  perception  de  sos  capacitbs 


(Borodkin,  1987;  Bouffard-Bouchard  et  Pinard,  a paraitre),  ses 
processus  cognitifs  (Flavell.  1981;  Grifiln,  1988;  Sanacore,  1984)  etdes 
connaissances  sur  les  apprenants  en  general  (Flavell,  1981). 

Les  connaissances  sur  les  taches  renvoient  a cedes  portant  sur  les 
diverses  actions  cognitives  a realiser.  Ce  peut  etre  la  memorisation,  la 
comprehension,  la  resolution  de  problemes  et  toutes  les  autres 
activites  que  Ton  regroupe  sous  le  terme  de  cognition  (Reed,  1982)  ou 
encore,  plus  specifiquement,  des  actions  precises  reliees  a des 
situations  d’etude  ou  d’examen.  Ces  connaissances  portent  sur  les 
differentes  caracteristiques  des  diverses  taches  ainsi  que  sur  les 
processus  cognitifs  que  celles-ci  supposent  (Schneider,  1985). 

Les  connaissances  sur  les  strategies  portent  sur  le  quand,  comment  et 
pourquoi  utiliser  les  differentes  strategies  (Armbruster  et  Brown, 
1984;  Kurtz,  a paraitre:  Pressley  et  al.,  1984).  Elies  comportent  done 
des  informations  sur  la  nature  des  strategies  elles-meraes,  leur  utilite, 
leur  efficacite  et  les  fa?ons  de  les  utiliser  en  les  combinant  et  les 
ordonnant  pour  atteindre  le  but.  Les  strategies  sont  cognitives,  cedes 
qui  permettent  d’atteindre  le  but  cognitif  fixe,  ou  metacognitives, 
cedes  qui  assurent  le  controle  de  la  tache  cognitive  (Flavell,  1981  et 
1985). 

La  majoritc  des  connaissances  que  possede  I’individu  sur  son  activite 
mentale  est  constitute  de  combinaisons  de  ces  connaissances  sur  la 
personne,  les  taches  ou  les  strategies  ou  d’informations  sur  les 
interactions  entre  cos  connaissances  (Flavell,  1985). 

La  planification  consiste  a se  preparer  a la  realisation  d’une  tache 
cognitive.  Cela  signifie  analyser  les  buts  poursuivis,  les  exigences  de 
la  tache,  ses  modalites,  les  strategies  disponibles  (de  Jong  et  Simons, 
1988),  les  aspects  temporels  (Bouffard-Bouchard  et  Pinard,  a paraitre), 
les  etapes  pour  realiser  la  tache  (Martin,  1987)  et  les  caracteristiques 
de  I’environnement.  La  planification  exige  la  mise  en  oeuvre 
d’habiletes  de  prediction,  de  selection  et  de  mise  en  ordre  des  etapes 
de  Taction  et  des  strategies  necessaires  a Tatteinte  des  buts  fixes 
(Flavell,  1981;  Brown,  1978;  Brown  et  Smiley,  1978;  Paris  et  Lindauer, 
1982). 

La  regulation  (monitoring)  comprend  toutes  les  activites  cognitives  qui 
permettent  de  supervisor  le  deroulement  de  la  tache  cognitive  et  de 
corriger  ou  modifier  la  demarche  lorsque  cela  est  necessaire  (Baker  et 
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Brown.  1984a;  Borodkin,  1987;  Haller  et  al.,  1988;  de  Jong  et  Simons, 
1988;  Kurtz,  a paraitre;  Waern  et  Askwall.  1981).  Les  habiletes 
necessaires  a la  regulation  sont  celles  associees  a I’identification, 
I'inlerpretation  et  le  traitement  des  experiences  metacognitives  ainsi 
qu'a  la  mise  en  place  de  reajustements  lorsque  des  problemes  se 
posent.  L'experience  metacognitive  comprend  les  sentiments,  les 
emotions  et  les  pensees  presents  lors  de  la  realisation  d’une  tache 
cognitive  (Flavell,  1981  et  1985;  Lefebvre-Pinard  et  Pinard,  1984).  Ces 
differents  etats  psychologiques  relies  a Tun  ou  I’autre  des  aspects  de 
la  tache  fburnissent  des  indices  permettant  de  faire  le  point  sur  son 
deroulement  et  de  se  reajuster  lorsque  necessaire. 

L’eval nation  consiste  a verifier  si  les  informations  a acquerir  font  ete 
ou  si  I'objectif  vise  est  atteint.  Elle  porte  aussi  sur  les  processus,  les 
strategies  et  la  planification  mis  en  oeuvre  pour  realiser  la  tache 
cognitive  (Brown,  1978;  de  Jong  et  Simons.  1988;  Kitchener,  1983; 
Markraan.  1979;  Paris  et  Jacobs,  1984;  Surgent,  1985).  Les 
evaluations  peuv'ent  se  produire  a n’importe  quel  moment  du 
deroulement  de  la  tache.  Elies  sont  cependant  de  ioute  premiere 
importance  pour  completer  une  activite  cognitive  car  elles  constituent 
un  feedback  interne  facilitant  la  mise  a jour  des  connaissances 
metacognitives  (Flavell,  1978;  Lefebvre-Pinard  et  Pinard,  1984).  Ainsi, 
des  moments  de  prises  de  conscience  (et  des  habiletes  pour  le  faire) 
doivent  etre  consideres  comme  une  forme  d’activite  metacognitive 
(l)emetriou  et  Efklides,  1985;  Dewitz  et  al.,  1987;  Haller  et  ah,  1988; 
Martin,  1987;  Sanacore.  1984). 

Pour  ce  qui  est  des  strategies,  il  faut  savoir  que  I’on  postule,  en 
psychologic  cognitive  (Shuell,  1986),  que  les  strategies  ou  les  habiletes 
ne  peuvent  etre  maitrisees  ou  mises  en  oeuvre  que  dans  la  mesure  oil 
elles  sont  convenablement  structurees  dans  la  memoire  des  inclividus, 
done  comme  des  connaissances.  L’utilisation  des  strategies 
nuHacognitives  depend  done  d’un  bon  bagage  de  connaissances  de  type 
m»Hacognitif  et  (U?s  strategies  elles-memes.  best  ce  qu’on  appelle  des 
connaissances  procedurales  (Flavell.  1981;  Kurtz,  a paraitre;  Ruddell, 
19K(L. 

Autononiit'  et  enscignement  ii  distance 

Trois  aspects  d un  cours.  tel  que  nous  le  concevons  a la  Telo- 
univ(>rsite.  peuv(>nt  perniettre  d’exercer  fautonomie  ou  d’aciiuerir 
I’autonomic'.  (’e  sont  le  contomi.  la  structure  et  I'interaction.  Le 
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contenu  renvoie  a la  matiere  du  cours,  au  domaine  de  connaissances, 
la  structure  a la  fagon  dont  le  cours  se  deroulera  et  I’interaction 
renvoie  aux  relations  possibles  entre  I’apprenant  et  d’autres 
personnes. 

Le  contenu 

Le  contenu,  c’est  la  matiere  du  cours.  Ce  sont  les  informations  d’un 
domaine  de  connaissances  donne  que  Ton  presente  a I’etudiant, 
habituellement  a I’aide  de  documents  ecrits,  dans  le  but  d’augmenter 
ses  connaissances  ou  ses  habiletes.  Meme  si  ce  contenu  est 
predetermine  et  fixe  par  un  concepteur,  il  est  quand  meme  possible  de 
permettre  a I’etudiant  d’exercer  ou  de  developper  son  autonomie  en 
rapport  avec  le  contenu.  Cela  peut  se  faire  par:  1)  une  presentation 
modulaire  des  contenus.  2)  la  mise  en  place  d’un  support 
methodologique,  3)  I’autoevaluation  des  connaissances  et,  4)  le 
developpement  de  I’esprit  critique. 

Une  presentation  modulaire  des  contenus 

Si  I'ideal  d'une  selection  autonome  des  contenus  par  I’etudiant  n’est 
pas  possible  dans  le  cadre  d'une  institution  chargee  de  cei’tifier 
I’acquisition  des  connaissances  et  des  competences,  il  est  quand  meme 
possible  de  presenter  les  contenus  de  telle  sorte  que  I’apiirenant  puisse 
faire  des  choix  selon  ses  besoins,  ses  interets  et  ses  connaissances 
initiales.  11  s’agit  de  construire  le  cours  par  unites  d’information 
relativement  courtes  en  identifiant  bien  le  ou  les  themes  abordes  et  le 
ou  les  objectifs  vises  par  chacune  des  unites.  Ainsi,  de  fa<jon  autonome. 
I'etudiant  choisira  I’ordre  dans  lequel  il  prendra  connaissance  des 
modules,  il  selectionnera  en  function  de  ses  connaissances  initiales  et 
perdra  moins  de  temps  dans  ce  qu’il  connait  deja.  Il  pourra  aussi 
choisir  do  ne  lire  qu’un  certain  nombre  de  modules,  los  plus 
pertinents,  pour  repondre  a ses  besoins  a ce  moment-la.  Il  serait 
possible  d’envisager.  pour  un  theme  donne,  la  conception  d’une  serie 
de  modules  qui  pourraient  etre  credites  mais  qui  ne  feraient  partie 
d’aucun  cours  specifique.  Par  exemple,  on  pourrait  avoir  une  serie  de 
cinquante  modules  en  psychologie  de  I’enfant  parmi  lesquels  les 
etudiants,  selon  lours  besoins.  leurs  interets  et  leurs  connaissances 
initiales.  pourraient  choisir  et  se  constituer  un  cours  de  trois,  six  ou 
neuf  credits.  Holmberg  (1987)  souligne  que  cette  fa<,-on  de  proceder 
permet  a I’etudiant  d’exorcer  son  autonomie  en  rapport  avec  le 
contenu. 
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La  mise  en  place  d'un  support  methodologique 

Plusieurs  auteurs  soulignent  que  dans  une  situation  d’apprentissage 
a distance,  il  est  necessaire  que  I’apprenant  puisse  prendre  conscience 
et  resoudre  les  confusions,  les  ambiguites  ou  les  incomprehensions  qui 
se  produisent  lors  de  la  lecture  (Hostler,  1986;  Thomas  et  Rhower, 

1986) .  Letudiant,  travaillant  sans  supervision  ou  aide  directe  externe, 
doit  avoir  les  habiletes  ou  les  strategies  cognitives  lui  permettant  de 
trailer  les  informations  a acquerir  de  fagon  efficace  (Garrison  et 
Baynton,  1987;  Hostler,  1986).  Nous  avons  deja  fait  I’hypothese  que 
certaines  difficultes  d’apprentissage  des  etudiants  adultes  peuvent  etre 
attribuees  a une  deficience  de  leurs  connaissances  procedurales 
(Bourdages  et  al.,  a paraitre).  Celles-ci  portent  sur  le  « savoir  comment 
•>.  11  est  possible  de  croire  que  plusieurs  adultes  ne  savent  pas 
apprendre  de  leurs  lectures  ou  ne  savent  pas  comment  realiser  les 
travaux  demandes.  Nous  avons  deja  observe  (Deschenes  et  Michaud, 

1987)  que  les  lecteurs  adultes  avaient  peu  de  connaissances  de 
I’activite  de  comprehension  de  textes  et,  en  particulier,  de  cedes 
portant  sur  les  strategies.  Un  aspect  important  de  I’autonomie  en 
rapport  avec  le  contenu  reside  dans  la  maitrise  des  strategies 
necessaires  a sa  comprehension. 

II  est  possible  de  permettre  a I’etudiant  de  developper  ou  d’augmenter 
son  autonomie  en  lui  offrant  dans  un  cours  un  support  que  nous  avons 
appele  methodologique  et  que  nous  defmissons  de  la  fagon  suivante; 

« ...celui  qui  permet  a I’etudiant  d’acquerir,  de  pratiquer  ou  d’ameliorer 
une  strategic  de  type  cognitif  (exemple:  comment  faire  un  resume, 
s'autoquestionner,  rediger  une  analyse,  construire  un  tableau,  etc.), 
c’est-a-dire  de  progresser  dans  I’atteinte  de  I’acquisition  des 
connaissances  du  domaine  d’etudes...  ou  d’une  strategic  de  type 
metacognitif  (comme  planifier,  verifier,  evaluer,  etc.)...  » (Lebel  et  al., 
1988,  p.  5-6) 

B'il  faut  (le  toutc  (evidence  favoriser  I'acquisition  de  strat(§gies  elles- 
memes  lors(jue  h^s  apprenants  ne  les  possedent  pas,  il  importe  de 
fournir  les  informations  (les  connaissances  procedurales)  necessaires 
a leur  utilisation  dans  d’autres  contextes.  Un  concepteur  doit,  par 
exemiile,  introduire  ses  activites  par  une  description  contenant  des 
derinitions,  des  objectifs  et  (ou)  des  procedures  qui  constituent  une 
forme  de  connaissance  de  ty]>e  metacognitif  (Baumann  et  Ballard, 
1987:  Klavell.  1981;  Ruddell,  1986)  absolumont  nc^cessaire  pour 
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assurer  le  maintien  et  le  transfer!  des  strategies  (Baker  et  Brown, 
1984b;  Brown  et  al.,  1984;  Kurtz,  a paraitre;  Pressley  et  al.,  1984). 

Lautoevaluation  des  connaissances 

Lorsqu’un  apprenant  s’inscrit  a un  cours,  souvent,  il  sait  cleja  un 
certain  nombre  de  choses  en  rappport  avec  son  doraaine;  il  possede  des 
connaissances  et  des  croyances  identifiables.  Il  veut  aussi,  en  principe, 
augmenter  ce  bagage  de  connaissances.  Il  y a des  informations  qu’il 
desire  acquerir  a tout  prix,  d’autres  qu’il  devra  acquerir  parce  qu’ellos 
sont  prealables  aux  premieres  et  d’autres  enfin  qu’il  devra  apprendre 
parce  qu’on  I’y  oblige.  Tout  ce  secteur  de  I’activite  cognitive  qui  touche 
les  connaissances  pent  etre  gere  par  I’apprenant  et  favoriser  son 
autonomie  vis-a-vis  du  contenu  du  cours.  En  fait,  pen  importe 
I’obligation  qui  est  faite  a I’etudiant  concernant  la  matiere  du  cours, 
I’enseignement  devrait  etre  organise  de  telle  sorte  que  I’etudiant 
puisse  lui-meme  construire  ses  connaissances  (Peterson,  1988). 

Wellman  (1985)  ecrit  que  I’apprenant  doit  de  fagon  constante  e valuer 
I’etat  de  I’information  dans  son  systeme  c<  gnitif  Cela  suppose  qu’il 
puisse  identifier  ce  qu’il  connait  deja,  comprendre  les  nouvelles 
informations  presentees,  les  integrer  a cedes  existantes  (Peterson, 
1988)  et  evaluer  la  qualite  de  cette  organisation.  Une  telle  utilisation 
de  ses  connaissances  ne  constitue  pas  une  habilete  facile  pour  tous  les 
lecteurs  (Racle,  1988). 

Deux  aspects  sont  particuliercment  importants  en  regard  de  la  gestion 
des  connaissances.  Nous  avons  deja  decrit  comment  des  connaissances 
peuvent  interfercr  sur  les  performances  de  comprehension  (Deschcnes, 
1988).  On  observe,  par  exemple,  qu’habituellement,  lorsque  les  sujets 
possedent  des  connaissances  (ou  des  croyances)  incompatibles  avec  les 
informations  presentees  dans  un  texte,  les  performances  des  sujets 
chez  qui  les  croyances  ont  ete  prealablement  activees  sont  inferieures 
a cedes  des  sujets  oii  ces  connaissances  n’ont  pas  ete  activees.  Il  y 
done  des  domaines  (sante  mentale,  religion,  politique)  ou  il  est  possible 
que  les  apprenants  aient  des  croyances  ou  des  prejuges  qui  puissent 
leur  faire  rejeter,  de  fagon  inconsciente,  les  nouvelles  informations 
qu’on  leur  presente.  Le  second  aspect  renvoie  a I’illusion  de  connaitro. 
On  observe  souvent  que  des  sujets  croient  avoir  repondu  correctement 
a des  questions  de  comprehension  alors  que  ce  n’est  pas  le  cas 
(Pressley  (?t  Ghatala,  1988).  Souvent  les  lecteurs  echouent  a evaluer 
correctement  leur  niveau  de  comprehension  et  declarent  comprendre 


alors  que  le  texte  lu  contient  une  inconsistance  qui  le  rend 
incomprehensible  (Zabrucky  et  al.,  1987).  De  fagon  generale  on 
obsei’\'e  done  une  surestimation  de  la  comprehension  (Baker  et  Brown, 
1984b;  Maki  et  Berry,  1984;  Surgent,  1985;  Waern  et  Askwall,  1981). 
Les  etudiants  doivent  etre  informes  de  ces  deux  phenomenes  et  les 
concepteurs  doivent  les  encourager  a se  donner  des  moyens  pour  gerer 
leurs  connaissances. 

On  peut  concevoir  des  activites  pedagogiques  ou  se  donner  des 
demarches  d’apprentissage  qui  permettent  d’activer  les  connaissances 
initiates  des  etudiants  et  de  les  utiliser  pour  integrer  les  nouvelles 
informations.  Cela  vaut  pour  tous  les  secteurs;  Peterson  (1988)  ecrit 
que  les  apprenants  plus  faibles  beneficient  beaucoup  (meme  plus  que 
les  forts)  d’un  enseignement  des  mathematiques  qui  s’appuie  sur  les 
connaissances  inforraelles  des  enfants  en  mathematiques. 
L’evaluation  de  la  comprehension  ou  des  connaissances  doit  se  faire 
par  des  activites  qui  portent  sur  la  construction  du  sens  global  des 
informations.  11  est  en  effet  reconnu  que  le  fait  de  construire  un 
resume,  de  se  poser  des  questions  sur  le  contenu  ou  de  construire  un 
tableau  sont  des  exercices  qui  permettent  aux  apprenants  de  verifier 
leur  degre  de  comprehension.  Presley  et  Ghatala  (1988)  ont  observe 
que  les  questions  adjointes  de  types  reponses  suggerees  pouvaient 
creer  facilement  I’illusion  de  comprendre.  Richek  (1987)  quant  a lui 
croit  que  les  questions  posees  par  le  professeur  au  lecteur  ne 
permettent  pas  a celui-ci  de  comprendre  de  fagon  independante.  Le 
choix  des  exercices  ou  des  activites  que  Ton  propose  devient  done  de 
toute  premiere  importance  dans  I’exercice  et  I’acquisition  de 
fautonomie  des  etudiants  vis-a-vis  de  leur  bagage  de  connaissances. 


L<!  develoDDement  de  I'esprit  critique 

Un  dernier  aspect  en  rapport  avec  le  contenu  concerne  I’esprit  critique, 
la  valour  a accorder  aux  connaissances.  On  ne  peut  selon  Hostler 
(1986)  enseigner  des  contenus  sans  se  preoccuper  de  permettre  aux 
appnmants  de  degager  eux-raemes  leurs  conclusions,  sans  leur  fournir 
les  informations  necessaires  pour  prendre  des  decisions  ou  sans  leur 
offrir  I’occasion  de  se  prononcer  sur  la  valeur  de  ces  connaissances. 


Holmberg  (1987)  ecrit  que  les  guides  d’etudes  peuvent  favoriser  cetto 
demarche  autonome  en  presentant  aux  etudiants  des  informations  de 
(livers  types  pour  leur  iiermettre  de  les  comparer,  de  les  critiquer  et 
d'en  degager  des  conclusions.  Plusieurs  concepteurs  de  cours  censurent 
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les  textes  ou  les  informations  fournis  aux  etudiants  pour  ne  leur  offrir 
que  ceux  qu’ils  (les  concepteurs)  jugent  les  meilleurs.  D’autres 
presentent  plusieurs  positions  mais  se  chargent  eux-raemes  de 
conclure,  de  discuter,  de  rejeter  ou  d’accepter. 

Le  developpement  de  I’esprit  critique  consiste  a fournir  aux 
apprenants  des  informations  de  differents  types  et  des  outils  de  telle 
sorte  qu'ils  puissent  par  eux-memes  discuter,  critiquer,  analyser, 
commenter,  refuter,  completer,  conclure  et  prendre  position.  C’est,  la 
aussi,  une  fagon  d’exercer  et  de  developper  son  autonomie  vis-a-vis  du 
contenu  d’un  cours. 

La  structure 

Nous  empruntons  la  notion  de  structure  a Moore  (1977).  Celle-ci 
renvoie  a I’organisation  pedagogique  du  cours.  Elle  porte  sur  les 
objectifs,  la  demarche  de  realisation  du  cours  et  les  modalites 
d’evaluation.  Pour  Moore,  la  structure  d’un  cours  ou  d’uii  programme 
doit  etre  planifiee  de  telle  sorte  qu’elle  recoupe  ou  rejoigne  les  objectifs 
specifiques,  la  demarche  de  progression  dans  le  cours  et  les  methodes 
d’evaluation  de  I’etudiant.  Celui-ci  assume  ainsi  une  certaine 
responsabilite  dans  son  apprentissage.  Une  grande  souplesse  dans  la 
structure  permet  la  participation  de  I’etudiant  aux  « taches 
d'enseignement  *>  comme  le  propose  Simons  (1989)  pour  decrire 
I’auto-regulation  de  I’apprentissage.  En  fait,  plus  la  structure  est  forte, 
moins  I’etudiant  pent  exercer  son  autonomie. 

Dans  sa  categorisation  des  taches  d’enseignement  auxquelles 
I’etudiant  peat  participer,  Simons  en  nomme  cinq:  1)  la  preparation 
de  I’apprentissage,  2)  la  facilitation  de  I’apprentissage,  3)  la  regulation 
de  I’apprentissage,  4)  le  feedback  et  1’evaluation  des  performances,  et 
5)  le  maintien  de  la  concentration  et  de  la  motivation.  Ces  cinq  taches 
se  retrouvent  dans  les  trois  strategies  metacognitives  que  nous  avons 
decrites  plus  haut:  1)  la  planification,  2)  la  regulation,  3)  revaluation. 

La  planification 


Avant  de  s'engager  dans  une  demarche  d’apprentissage,  il  est 
important  de  se  preparer.  II  faut  analyser  les  demandes  de  la  tache, 
les  buts  poursuivis,  les  caracteristiques  de  I’apprenant,  les  strategies 
possibles,  etc.  (de  Jong  et  Simons,  1988).  C’est  ce  dont  il  s’agit  lorsqu’tl 
est  question  de  planification. 
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Pour  Cl'  qui  est  do  la  preparation  do  cours,  un  concepteur  pent 
determiner  lui-miMue  les  taches  a realiser,  les  objectifs 
d'apprentissage.  les  strategies  d'etude.  etc.  Au  minimum  il  est 
important  quo  les  etudiants  soient  informes  explicitement  de  toutes 
CCS  decisions:  au  raieux.  il  faut  solliciter  leur  participation.  Celle-ci 
peut  etre  rendue  possible  pour  l inq  aspects  de  rapprentissage;  les 
objectifs.  les  taches,  les  strategies,  le  temps  et  I'apprenant. 


Eln  ce  qui  touche  aux  objectifs,  s’il  n'est  pas  habituellement  possible 
pour  un  concepteur  de  laisser  aux  etudiants  la  liberte  de  definir  eux- 
memes  leurs  objectifs  d'apprentissage.  on  peut  par  ailleurs  leur  laisser 
une  certain  degre  de  prise  en  charge.  Cela  peut  se  faire  sur  un 
continuum  oil  1 on  retrouve  a un  extreme  la  possibilite  de  se  situer  en 
rapport  avec  des  objectifs  predefinis  et  a I'autre  la  formulation  de  ses 
propres  objectifs  d'apprentissage  en  marge  de  ceux  fouinis  par  le 
cours.  D'autres  fagons  de  gerer  les  objectifs  d'apprentissage  consistent 
a classer  par  ordro  de  priorite  des  objectifs  predefinis.  a identifier  le 
degre  d'atteinte  de  certains  objectifs  (selon  ses  connaissances  et  ses 
experiences  initiates  >.  a trouver  des  sous-objectifs  a partir  des  objectifs 
generaux,  etc. 

Quant  aux  objectifs  d'apprentissage.  il  importe  de  faire  deux 
commentaires.  Le  premier  porte  sur  le  tyjie  d objectifs  d apprentissage 
vises.  On  nous  a longtemps  enseigne  que  des  objectifs  devaient 
contenir  une  description  des  comportements  observables  si  I on  voulait 
evaluer  adequ-nement  1 apprentissage.  C e postulat  conduit  a une 
formulation  d'oiijectifs  ipii  s'appuie  sur  une  conception  behavioriste  de 
I'enseignement  et  reduit  de  fayon  importante  la  valeur  de 
rapprentissage.  On  en  arrive  par  exemple  a des  objectifs  comme  •• 
identifier  les  trois  caracteristiques  de...  • ou  bien  ••  definir  ...  ■■  ou 
encore  ••  nommer  les  faits  qui  ont  conduit  a...  ■•.  et  Ton  presente  alors 
un  texte  de  trois  pages  oil  I'objectif  est  de  definir  un  concept.  Une  telle 
formulation  d'ohjectifs  specifiqiies  donne  evidemment  assez  peu  de 
pouvoir  a I'etudiant  et  limite  considerablement  son  apprentissage. 
Evidemment.  si  on  veut  que  les  etudiants  apprennent  par  coeur  des 
dates  et  des  faits  precis,  e'est  la  seule  faQon  de  proceder.  Cependant  si 
on  veut  donner  une  jierspective  plus  large  a I'aiiiirentissage  et  si  on  se 
situe  dans  le  domaine  de  I'aciiuisition  de  connaissances  f jiar  opposition 
a I'acquisition  d'habiletes).  il  est  preferabh'  d'avoir  un  type  et  une 
formulation  d'ohjectifs  qui  portent  soit  sur  des  proi  essus  (comprendre, 
resoudre  un  probleme,  fain'  des  relations,  organiser,  integrert.  soit  sur 
di's  activites  educatives  (fairi'  une  synthese,  appliquer.  constnure  un 
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tableau).  Mostler  ( 1986)  suggere  que  ce  dernier  type  d’objectifs  permet 
plus  d’individualite  et  d’autonomie  et  est  plus  adapte  a I’education  des 
adultes.  Souvent,  cependant,  ces  activites  visent  I’organisation,  la 
comprehension  ou  I’integration  des  connaissances  et  rejoignent  une 
perspective  cognitiviste  de  I’apprentissage  (Shuell,  1986). 

Le  second  commentaire  concerne  la  formulation  des  objectifs.  II  n’v  a 
pas  a notre  avis  une  fa<jon  uniforme  et  universelle  de  formuler  de.s 
objectifs.  On  ne  peut  done  pas  demander  a des  etudiants  de  formuler 
des  objectifs  comme  tel  ou  tel  auteur  le  preconise.  Cependant,  deux 
elements  sont  importants  dans  un  objectif.  D'abord  quelles 
connaissances  (concepts,  idees,  groupe  de  concept)  Ton  veut  acquerir 
et  ensuite  quel  degre  de  profondeur  on  vise  dans  ^acquisition.  On  peut 
vouloir  connaitre  un  concept  comme  on  peut  desirer  etre  capable  de 
1 utiliser  dans  son  travail  (]uotidien.  Par  example,  connaitre  ce  que 
signifie  le  concept  d’autonomie  constitue  un  premier  niveau 
d’acquisition  relativement  facile  a atteindre,  mais  en  comprendre 
toutes  les  implications  pour  I’utiliser  dans  la  formulation  d une 
demarche  d’apprentissage  represente  un  niveau  de  traitement  des 
informations  exigeant  un  travail  cognitif  beaucoup  plus  important. 

La  planification  en  rapport  avec  les  taches  renvoie  de  fa?on  specifique 
dans  un  cours  a distance  aux  differents  travaux  a realiser  tout  au  long 
de  la  demarche.  On  peut  demander  a I’etudiant  de  faire  un  resume,  ou 
une  synthese.  ou  de  construire  un  schema.  Ce  sont  la  des  activites  qui 
demandent  des  hahiletes  particulieres.  Ce  sont  les  taches  les  plus 
importantes  ejui  serviront  a 1’evaluation  et  a la  notation  des  etudiants. 
Bourdages  et  al..  (a  paraitre)  pensent  que  des  faiblesses  dans  les 
connaissances  procedurales  necessaires  a la  realisation  de  ces  taches 
j)euvent  constituor  un  facteur  de  difiicultes  d'apj)rentissage  et  d echoes 
chez  les  adultes.  Armbruster  et  Brown  (1984)  ecrivent  qu'il  faut 
connaitre  clairomtmt  la  tache  • critere  (cello  qui  doit  etre  accomplie* 
apres  la  lecture  d un  texte)  de  telle  sorte  (|ue  Ton  puisse  ajuster  ses 
strategies  de  hicture  et  le  niveau  du  traitement  des  informations  en 
fonction  des  (ixigences  de  la  tache  a realiser. 

Si  1 on  veut  donner  a I’etudiant  la  possihilite  d’(‘X('rcor  ou  d'acciuerir  d(‘ 

1 autonomie  vis-a-vis  des  taches  a realiser.  il  importe  d(‘  l)ien  lui 
d(!crire  h's  ('xigences  de  ces  taches  et  de  lui  pernuhtn'  d'identifier  s(>s 
ressources  et  ses  limites  en  rapport  avec  ces  taches.  11  faut  aussi  lui 
offrir  (lui  fairc'  connaitre)  les  moyens  (|ui  lui  |)erm(!ttront  (1(> 
(iev<’lo|)p('r  l(>s  hahiletes  necessaires  a leur  accomjdissement.  tjuant 
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aux  travaux  notes,  il  est  possible  de  penser  que,  dans  la  mesure  oti 
revaluation  ne  porte  que  sur  le  contenu,  la  forme  puisse  etre  laissee 
au  choix  de  I’apprenant.  Ainsi,  pour  verifier  la  comprehension  du 
concept  d’autonomie  decrit  dans  ce  texte,  on  pourrait  offrir  a un 
apprenant  de  realiser  I’un  des  exercices  suivants:  1)  faire  un  resume 
du  texte,  2)  concevoir  une  demarche  d’apprentissage  permettant 
d'appliquer  le  concept  ou,  3)  preparer  quelques  questions  ouvertes  (et 
leurs  reponses)  sur  les  notions  importantes  abordees  par  le  texte. 

Quant  a la  planification  des  strategies,  deux  etapes  sont  a considerer 
si  I’on  veut  donner  a I’apprenant  la  possibilite  d’exercer  ou  de 
developper  son  autonomie.  Dans  un  premier  temps,  letudiant  doit 
bien  connaitre  son  repertoire  de  strategies  et  les  strategies  de  base 
disponibles  pour  apprendre  en  lisant  et,  dans  un  deuxieme  temps, 
mettre  ses  strategies  en  relation  avec  les  objectifs  d’apprentissage 
vises  et  les  taches  determinees  pour  realiser  ces  apprentissages. 

Rappelons  qu’une  strategie  est  un  moyen  facilitant  I’atteinte  d’un  but 
et  qu’il  y a deux  types  de  strategies  necessaires  a I'apprentissage.  Les 
premieres,  cognitives,  perraettent  I’atteinte  des  objectifs  vises,  les 
secondes,  raetacognitives,  assurent  la  gestion  de  I’apprentissage. 

On  peut  aider  I’etudiant  a faire  le  point  sur  son  repertoire  strategique 
en  lui  fournis.sant  un  instrument  pour  identifier  et  juger  de  ses 
competences  en  regard  des  differentes  strategies.  II  s agit  de  prendre 
conscience  de  cedes  qu’il  utilise  regulierement  avec  facilite,  de  cedes 
qui  lui  posent  des  difficultes,  d’identifier  cedes  qu’il  connait  mal  ou  ne 
connait  pas  et  enfm  cedes  qu’il  aimerait  developper  pour  devenir  un 
meideur  apprenant.  11  faut  done  fournir  aux  etudiants  des 
informations  sur  les  « quand,  comment,  pourquoi  >>  utiliser  les 
differentes  strategies  si  I’on  veut  etre  efficace  (Baker  et  Brown,  1984b; 
Bauman,  1988;  Dewitz  et  al,,  1987;  Pressley  et  al.,  1984).  Rappelons 
que  plusieurs  de  ces  auteurs  affirment  que  e’est  le  meideur  moyen 
pour  assurer  le  maintien  et  le  transfert  des  strategies  lors  de 
programmes  d’entrainement,  Le  concepteur  devrait  done  bien 
connaitre  ces  strategies  et  pouvoir,  a chaque  fois  qu’il  en  demande  la 
mise  en  oeuvre,  expliciter  ce  qu’il  entend  par  cette  strategie,  ce  a quoi 
ede  sert  ou  peut  servir,  quand  I'utiliser  et  decrire  les  procedures  pour 
I’executer.  On  fournit  ainsi  des  connaissances  metacognitives 
necessaires  a une  bonne  planification  des  strategies. 
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II  ne  faut  pas  negliger  cct.  aspect  toudu  itegies  car  la 

recherche  deraontre  que  les  boas  lecteurs  , davantage  de 

strategies  appropriees  aux  taches  (Kurtz,  a ■ e).  On  sait  aussi 

que  les  adultes  peuvent  assez  facilement  assc-  .es  strategies  a des 
taches  specifiques  (Kurtz,  a paraitre).  Ils  j)eu  jnt  done,  si  on  leur 
permet  de  le  faire,  selectionner  les  strategies  en  fonction  des  objectifs 
d apprentissage  et  des  taches  a realiser.  Les  etudiants  peuvent 
assumer  beaucoup  de  responsabilites  dans  cette  demarche  et  le 
concepteur  d’un  cours  peut  les  aider  a le  faire  en  mettant  en  place  les 
activites  leur  facilitant  un  comportement  deliberement  strategique. 

La  planification  du  temps  const! tue  un  aspect  important  de  I’exercice 
de  I’autonomie  dans  un  cours  a distance.  En  effet.  Tune  des 
caracteristiques  de  ce  mode  d’enseignement  reside  dans  le  fait  que 
1 etudiant  peut,  compte  tenu  du  fait  que  le  contenu  des  cours  lui  est 
rendu  clisponible.  en  tout  temps,  determiner  lui-meme  le  rythme  et 
lecheancier  de  ses  etudes  (Holraberg,  1987).  Si  Ton  veut  laisser  a 
letudiant  son  autonomie  dans  ce  secteur,  il  faut  lui  fournir  les 
connaissances  necessaires  a la  mise  en  place  de  son  propre  echeancier 
et  lui  fournir  les  moyens  pour  Ic  faire.  Cela  comprend  des  indices  sur 
la  tache  (lectures  a faire,  travaux  a realiser,  dates  a respecter,  etc.), 
une  bonne  analyse  de  ses  ressources,  de  ses  limites  et  de  ses 
occupations  personnelles  et  professionnelles  au  cours  des  semaines  ou 
des  mois  ou  il  veut  etudier.  Tous  ces  aspects  doivent  etre  pris  en 
compte  pour  determiner  son  rythme  de  travail  et  des  echeances  qui 
conviennent. 

Enfin,  la  planification  sur  le  plan  des  carateristiques  de  I’apprenant 
porte  sur  les  aspects  personnels  de  letudiant.  Ces  aspects  sont 
importants,  car  plusieurs  auteurs  croient  qu’un  facteur  comme  la 
perception  de  sa  competence  a apprendre  (et  tous  les  concepts 
semblables,  comme  le  sentiment  d’autoefficacite),  peut  determiner  du 
succes  ou  de  I’echec  de  I’entreprise  cognitive  (Bouffard-Bouchard  et 
Pinard,  a paraitre;  Bourdages  et  al.,  a paraitre;  Simons,  1989;  Thomas 
et  Rohwer,  1986).  Il  faut  done,  si  Ton  veut  promouvoir  I’autonomie  de 
I’etudiant,  lui  permettre  de  prendre  conscience  de  ses  motivations,  de 
ses  intdrets,  de  ses  perceptions  vis-a-vis  de  lapprentissage,  et  lui  faire 
connaitre  des  moyens  pour  intervenir  sur  ces  aspects. 

Dans  ce  sens,  il  nous  apparait  evident  que  la  prise  en  charge  par 
letudiant  d’un  ou  plusieurs  aspects  de  son  activite  d’ap])rentissage  est 
en  aoi  un  excellent  moyen  de  I’aider  a susciter  et  a maintenir  son 


interet  et  sa  motivation  (Corno  et  Mandinach,  1983).  Le  sentiment  de 
controle  et  de  pouvoir  sur  son  apprentissage  augmente  la  competence 
et  genere  de  I’energie  supplementaire  pour  poursuivre.  Ces  aspects 
sont  de  toute  premiere  importance  dans  I’apprentissage  a distance 
(Thomas  et  Rohwer,  1986). 

La  re£Tulation 

La  regulation  consiste  en  des  activites  de  mise  en  marche,  de 
maintien,  de  supervision,  de  controle  et  d’ajustement  de  la  tache 
cognitive  du  debut  a la  fin  de  sa  realisation.  Rappelons  qu  il  s agit 
d’operations  tres  complexes  mettant  en  cause  I’interaction  entre  les 
differentes  variables  (personnes,  taches,  strategies)  et  1 experience 
metacognitive. 

Assurer  la  regulation  de  la  tache  cognitive  c’est  d abord  verifier  de 
fa?on  reguliere  dans  quelle  mesure  les  choses  se  deroulent  telles  que 
prevues  (Baker  et  Brown,  1984a;  Waern  et  Askwall,  1981;  Yussen  et 
al.,  1982)  et  identifier  lorsque  necessaire  les  difficultes  rencontrees  et 
mettre  en  place  les  actions  correctives  qui  s’imposent  (Baker  et  Brown, 
1984a;  Miller,  1985;  Horowitz,  1985). 


Selon  certains  auteurs  (Zabrucky  et  al.,  1987),  les  habiletes  de 
regulation  ne  se  developpent  pas  de  fa^on  automatique  avec  la 
maturation.  Elies  viennent  de  I’experience  et  de  la  capacite  d’evaluer 
correctement  ses  apprentissages  et  sa  comprehension.  Griffin  (1988) 
croit  par  ailleurs  qu’il  n’est  pas  facile  pour  les  adultes  d etre  conscients 
du  deroulement  de  leur  processus  d'apprentissage.  II  faut  souvent 
d’abord  apprendre  a identifier  et  a nommer  les  differentes  activites 
mentales,  ce  qu’on  n’a  jamais  appris. 

Ce  type  de  controle  en  cours  d'activite  devrait  ameliorer  les 
performances  de  comprehension  et  d apprentissage  (Baker  et  Brown, 
1984a;  Sanacore,  1984).  On  a en  effet  observe  que  les  bons  lecteurs 
passent  souvent  d’une  activite  a une  autre  eu  cours  de  tache,  comme 
pour  s'ajuster  a ce  qu’ils  lisent  (de  Jong  et  Simons,  1988),  et  savent 
comment  adapter  leurs  strategies  (Kurtz,  a paraitre). 


La  regulation  se  produit  tout  au  long  de  la  realisation  de  la  tache.  On 
peut  par  ailleurs  prevoir  des  moments  particuliers  pour  proceder  a 
une  evaluation  et  a des  mises  au  point  si  cela  s’impose.  Les  aspects 
decrits  plus  haut  pour  la  planification  demeurent  les  elements 
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fondamentaux  a questionner  lorsqu’on  precede  a ces  arrets.  II  s’agit  en 
fait  de  voir  si  ies  objectifs  fix6s  sont  en  voie  de  realisation,  si  les 
strategies  mises  en  oeuvre  sont  les  meilleures  pour  la  realisation  des 
taches  ou  si  le  rythme  et  les  echeances  determines  correspondent  bien 
a 1 anticipation  du  travail  ou  des  taches  a realiser.  II  faut  aussi  revoir 
comment  sa  motivation,  son  interet  et  ses  perceptions  evoluent  tout  au 
long  de  la  demarche  d’apprentissage.  Cette  prise  de  conscience  faite, 

I etudiant  peut  alors,  lorsque  necessaire,  faire  les  ajustements  qui 
s’imposent. 

II  est  probable  que  plusieurs  etudiants  abandonnent  en  cours  de 
real-.sation  parce  qu’ils  sont  incapables  de  faire  le  point  sur  leur 
demarche  ou  d’apporter  les  correctifs  necessaires,  croyant  que  leurs 
difficultes  sont  dues  a leur  incompetence.  Le  concepteur  doit  prevoir 
dans  le  deroulement  du  cours  des  moments  du  type  de  ceux  congus 
pour  la  planification  oil  les  etudiants  seront  invites  a proceder  a la 
regulation  de  leur  demarche  d’apprentissage.  Les  aspects  decrits  plus 
haut  pour  la  planification  peuvent  egalement  servir  a la  structuration 
d’une  activite  de  regulation. 

L’evaluation 


La  strategic  d’evaluation  en  metacognition  comprend  la  capacite 
d’apprecier,  de  verifier  et  de  juger  les  differents  aspects  du 
deroulement  des  actions  cognitives.  Ces  operations  d’evaluation  sont 
particulierement  importantes  lors  des  moments  de  regulation  parce 
qu’elles  permettent  de  poursuivre  la  demarche  ou  do  s’ajuster 
correctement,  mais  aussi  a la  fin  de  la  demarche  car  elles  fournissent 
le  feedback  necessaire  a la  mise  a jour  des  connaissances 
metacognitives. 

Les  evaluations  se  font  en  fonction  des  informations  decrites  pour  la 
planification.  II  faut  evaluer  les  buts,  leur  degre  d’atteinte,  les 
strategies  utilisees,  leur  efficacite,  leur  rentabilite,  le  niveau  de  succes 
dans  les  taches  a realiser,  ses  etats  ; fectifs  vis-a-vis  des  taches,  ses 
ressourcos  et  ses  limites  nouvelles,  etc.  Differentes  strategies 
cognitives  peuvent  assurer  la  verification  de  I’atteinte  des  buts: 
paraphraser,  resumer,  reconstruire  de  memoire,  etc.  (de  Jong  et 
Simons,  1988). 


1 iostler  ( 1986)  ecrit  (|ue  la  capacite  et  les  habitudes  d’evaluation  de  ses 
progres  sont  de  toute  premiere  importance  dans  I’acquisition  de 
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I’autonomie.  Lc  concepteur  de  coiirs  doit  done  fournir  a I’etudiant 
I’occasion  et  les  instruments  lui  permettantde  proceder  a ses  moments 
(revaluation. 

On  peut  croiro  c|ue  les  apprenants  a Qui,  dans  un  premier  temps,  on 
a fourni  des  instruments  et  des  directives  pour  la  regulation  et 
revaluation  de  leurs  apprentissages  pourront  tres  rapidement, 
lorsqu’ils  en  sentiront  le  besoin,  le  faire  par  eux-memes  en 
construisant  leur  propre  demarche.  En  fait,  si  la  prise  en  charge  se 
fait  de  fa^on  efficace  a I’aide  du  support  de  la  structure  du  cours,  elle 
devrait  par  la  suite  se  realiser  de  fagon  autonome,  e’est-a-dire  selon  les 
besoins  et  les  competences  des  individus.  II  est  en  effet  reconnu  que 
les  strategies  metacognitives  comme  la  planification,  la  regulation  et 
revaluation  sont  transferables  aux  differentes  situations 
d’apprentissage. 

L’interaction 

La  notion  d’interaction  que  nous  retenons  pour  expliciter  I’autonomie 
de  I’apprenant  en  situation  d’apprentissage  renvoie  aux  diverses 
relations  que  celui-ci  peut  ou  doit  etablir  pour  assurer  le  succes  de  son 
apprentissage.  L’etudiant  sera  d’autant  plus  autonome  qu  il  ne  lui  sera 
pas  necessaire  de  recourir  aux  services  des  autres  pour  repondre  a ses 
besoins  d'apprentissage.  Nous  avons  deja  aborde  indirectement  cet 
aspect  dans  la  section  ou  nous  avons  traite  des  contenus  pour 
souligner  qu’il  est  necessaire  que  I’apprenant  possede  les  habiletes 
cognitives  pour  comprendre  et  acquerir  les  connaissances  quon^lui 
propose  et  aussi  pour  resoudre  les  problemes  qui  se  presentent.  Cela 
signifie  aussi  que  dans  une  situation  tres  problematiquc,  1 apprenant 
autonome  peut  decider  de  recourir  a une  rcssource  externe  pour  avoir 
de  I’aide.  L'autonomie  suppose  la  capacite  d’identifier  ces  situations  ou 
les  limites  emi>echent  de  progresser,  d'identifier  et  de  trouver  les 
rcs.sources  approprides  et  la  capacite  de  les  utiliser  adequatement. 

l/autre  aspect  de  cette  autonomic  au  plan  de  I’interaction  consiste 
une  forme  (I’independance  (Emotive,  une  notion  que  Moore  (1977) 
emprunte  a Heathers.  II  s’agit  de  I’absence  de  bes()in  d’etre  rassure. 
d’affoction  ou  d’approbation.  C f!st  la  capacite  de  s auto-rassurer,  de 
s’auto-api)rouver.  Plus  I’apprenant  a besoin  de  I’approbation  do  son 
tuteur  ou  do  son  })rof(^ssour,  moins  il  est  autonome  selon  Moore  qui 
ddcrit  la  relation  entre  un  apprenant  autonome  et  un  aidant  comme 
une  relation  fonctionnolle  plutot  qu'(^motive.  L'adulte  autonome  n'a 


pas  de  relation  personnelle  avcc  son  professeur,  ne  recherche  pas 
aupres  des  autres  I’approbation  ou  la  direction  a prendre,  il  ne  craint 
pas  la  solitude  dans  I’aijprentissage  et  il  est  capable  de  controler  et  de 
gerer  plusieurs  autres  sources  d’aide. 

L’enseignement  a distance  favorise  done  de  fagon  claire  cette 
interaction  minimum  entre  les  intervenants  (professeurs  ou  autres)  et 
les  apprenants.  Malheureusement,  on  essaie  souvent  de  recreer  ces 
relations  par  des  rencontres  de  groupe  ou  des  contacts  obligatoires  qui 
diminuent  d autant  les  possibilites  pour  I’apprenant  d’exercer  ou 
d'acquerir  son  autonomic.  Un  cours  a distance  devrait  done  fournir 
aux  etudiants  les  connaissances  necessaires  a la  mise  en  place  d’une 
interaction  fonctionnelle  entre  les  apprenants  et  les  intervenants.  On 
doit  s assurer  dans  la  formation  des  tuteurs,  par  exemple,  qu’ils  ne 
deviennent  pas  les  censeurs  qui  jugeront  de  la  valeur  des  demarches 
des  individus.  Mais  on  doit  permettre  a I’etudiant  ridentification  des 
ressources  auxquelles  il  peut  recourir  lorsqu’il  se  trouve  dans  unc 
situation  ou  ses  moyens  ne  sont  pas  adequats  pour  trouver  la  solution. 

Conclusion 

Leducation  des  adultes  et  I'enseignement  a distance  constituent  des 
secteurs  oil  une  demarche  autonoine  des  apprenants  peut  etre  mise  a 
profit  dans  la  mesure  ou  Ton  permet  aux  individus  qui  le  peuvent 
d’exercer  leur  autonomie,  et  a ceux  qui  le  veulent  d’acquerir  les 
connaissances  et  les  competences  pour  le  faire. 

Nous  definissons  I’autonomie  comme  la  gestion  d’un  ou  des  aspects  de 
son  activite  d’apprentissage.  Nous  utilisons  la  notion  de  metacognition 
pour  supporter  theoriquement  et  decrire  pratiquement  le  concept 
d autonomie.  La  metacognition  renvoie  a des  connaissances  portant 
sur  son  activite  cognitive  et  le  controle  de  la  tache  dans  laquelle  on  est 
engage.  Ces  connaissances  {lortent  sur  la  personne,  les  taches  et  les 
strategies.  Le  controle  est  assure  par  des  procedures  de  planification, 
de  regulation  et  d’evaluation  des  differents  aspects  de  la  situation. 

La  gestion  de  son  apprentissage  dans  un  cours  congu  pour 
I'apprentissagp  a distance  peut  se  realiscr  pour  le  contenu  et  la 
structure  du  cours  ainsi  quo  par  rapport  a I’interaction  apprenant  et 
enseignant.  Four  ce  (jui  est  clu  contenu.  I'apprenant  peut  exercer  ou 
ac(}iH‘rir  son  autonomie  dans  la  me.sure  ou  le  cours  permet  une 
demarche  modulaire,  fournit  un  support  methodologique,  favorise 
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rautoevaluation  des  connaissances  et  le  developpement  de  1 esprit 
critique.  La  structure  d’un  cours  est  souple  et  permet  a I’etudiant 
d’exercer  ou  d’acquerir  son  autonomic  dans  la  mesure  oil  elle  lui 
permet  de  participer  a la  planification,  a la  regulation  et  a 1’evaluation 
de  la  demarche  d’apprentissage.  Ces  activites  sont  mises  en  oeuvre 
pour  la  determination  des  objectifs,  1 analyse  des  taches  et  des 
strategies,  la  prise  en  compte  du  temps  et  des  caracteristiques  de 
I’apprenant.  Enfin,  I’etudiant  peut  exercer  son  autonomie  vis-a-vis  de 
I’interaction  apprenant-enseignant  dans  la  mesure  ou  il  peut,  lorsque 
necessaire,  se  donner  les  relations  fonctionnelles  qui  lui  permettront 
de  depasser  ses  limites  et  de  solutionner  les  problemes  majeurs. 

On  ne  peut  parvenir  a concevoir  un  cours  ou  I’apprenant  est  ou 
devient  autonome  sans  que  certaines  conditions  soient  remplies  aupres 
du  (des)  concepteur(s)  de  cours.  Ce  dernier  doit  d’abord  etre  lui-meme 
autonome  dans  ses  demarches  d’apprentissage  et  vis-a-vis  de  la 
science  pour  croire  que  I’etudiant  puisse  I’etre.  II  doit  aussi  avoir  une 
conception  positive  de  I’etudiant  adulte  basee  sur  la  confiance  et  la 
croyance  en  ses  capacites.  Enfm.  il  doit  avoir  un  modele 
d’apprentissage-enseigneraent  moins  behavioriste  et  plus  cognitiviste. 
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TOWARD  A FREIRIAN  APPROACH  TO  COUNSELLING 
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Toronto 

Abstract 

This  article  articulates  a Freirian  framework  for  counselling  and 
provides  detailed  suggestions  on  how  such  counselling  might  proceed. 
It  is  based  on  Freirian  theory  as  well  as  on  the  author’s  own  attempts 
to  operate  as  a Freirian  counsellor  and  to  teach  Freirian  counselling. 
It  is  predicated  on  the  position  that: 

1.  Oppression  and  the  internalization  of  oppression  invariably 
contribute  to  the  problems  which  people  have  in  living. 

2.  Adult  educators  should  alter  their  approach  to  counselling  in 
order  to  be  congruent  with  adult  education’s  liberatory 
mandate. 

The  significance  for  counselling  of  such  Freirian  concepts  as 
'‘oppression”,  “internalized  oppression”,  and  “dialogical  learning  . are 
explored  in  detail.  Examples  of  concrete  interventions  are  provided. 

Resume 

Get  article  montre  en  quoi  le  cadre  referentiel  de  Freire  peut  etre 
utilise  dans  I’exercice  de  la  fonction  conseil  en  education  des  adultes. 
II  fournit  egalement  des  indications  precises  quant  a la  maniere  de 
proceder.  L'article  s’inspire  de  la  theorie  de  Freire  ainsi  que  des 
experiences  de  I’auteure  comrae  conseillere  de  typo  «freirien-  et  comme 
enseignante  de  cette  approche.  Deux  considerations  essentiellos 
militent  en  favour  d’une  telle  approche: 
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1.  I’oppression  et  surtout  I’integration  qui  en  est  faite  a un  niveau 
personnel  contribuent  invariablement  aux  problemes  que  les 
individus  rencontrent  cans  leur  vie. 

2.  les  educatrices  et  les  educateurs  d’adultes  doivent  changer  leur 
approche  de  la  fonction  conseil  s’ils  veulent  rester  congruents 
face  au  mandat  de  liberation  que  leur  irapartit  I’education  des 
adultes. 

Les  concepts  d’«oppression»,  d’«oppression  internalisee>>  et 
d «apprentissage  dialogique»  sont  examines  en  detail  de  meme  que 
leur  signification  en  regard  de  I’exercice  de  la  fonction  conseil.  Des 
exemples  concrets  d’interventions  de  type  «freirien»  sont  egalement 
apportes. 

La  signification  pur  le  counseil  de  ces  concepts  Freirien  comme 
“oppression”,  “oppression  internee”,  et  erudition  dialogique”  sont 
sondes  en  detail.  Des  examples  concrets  d’interventions  therapiques 
sont  fournies. 


Introduction 

Counselling/therapy  is  a personal  learning  process  into  which  adult 
learners  known  as  clients  enter  in  the  interests  of  achieving  a 
greater  understanding  of  their  selves-in-the-world  and  to  find  ways  to 
improve  their  overall  situation.  It  is  intentional  adult  learning  which 
includes  and  enhances  self-direction.  As  such,  counselling  fits  with 
the  overall  aim  of  adult  education. 

Counselling  has  long  been  considered  a mode  of  adult  education  and 
courses  on  counselling  are  included  in  adult  education  curricula.  I in 
no  way  disagree  with  this  inclusion.  There  is,  nonetheless,  a serious 
problem  with  the  nature  of  the  counselling  courses  offered.  To  date, 
they  have  focussed  on  approaches  which  are  individualistic  and 
psychologistic.  The  implicit  assumption  underlying  these  approaches 
is  that  if  people  individually  access  their  inner  strength  and  learn  a 
few  neutral  and  time-honoured  communication  skills,  they  will  become 
free  souls  who  can  more-or-less  do/have  what  they  want. 


A ease  in  point  is  the  course  called  “Foundations  of  Adult  (’ounselling” 
offered  by  the  Adult  Education  Department  at  The  Ontario  Institute 
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for  Studies  in  Education.  In  the  early  years  this  course  covered  a 
number  of  general  skills  assumed  to  be  neutral,  while  focussing  on 
three  modalities — gestalt,  Rogerian,  and  rational-emotive.'  Whatever 
value  these  modalities  may  have,  and  I do  not  deny  that  they  have 
value,  all  of  them  are  politically  problematic.  Rational-emotive 
therapy,  not  only  does  not  address  the  problems  presented  by  systemic 
oppression,  it  teaches  people  that  their  situation  is  not  so  bad.  If  you 
think  that  your  situation  is  awful,  rational-emotive  therapy  tells 
clients,  this  is  only  because  you  are  engaged  in  “crooked  thinl^ing”. 
Gestalt  tri\dalizes  the  significance  of  external  obstacles,  asking  clients 
to  replace  phrases  like  “I  can't”  with  “I  won’t”  as  if  human  difficulties 
could  all  be  swept  away  by  an  act  of  %vill.  Rogerian,  correspondingly, 
not  only  assumes  that  it  is  possible  to  be  neutral  and  nondirective  but 
that  clients  need  only  get  in  touch  with  their  feelings  in  the  presence 
of  an  empathic  genuine  counsellor  to  lead  happy  and  fulfilling  lives." 
More  recent  course  outlines  are  similarly  problematic.  The  reading 
list  for  the  1988  summer  outline,  for  example,  does  not  contain  a 
single  politically-aware  text;  and  the  exercises  and  assignments  do  not 
incorporate  political  analysis."  And  while  the  winter  1990  outline 
contains  a statement  referring  to  issues  of  power,  that  statement  does 
not  appear  to  shape  the  overall  conceptualization  of  the  course.'' 

I do  not  doubt  that  the  counselling  featured  here  can  facilitate  certain 
types  of  empowerment  and  that  we  can  legitimately  draw  on  them. 
Their  value,  notwithstanding,  the  individualizing  2Uid  psychologizing 
of  human  problems  which  is  fundamental  to  them  and  the 
“neutralizing”  of  communication  and  other  skills  are  at  odds  with 
adult  education’s  fuller  commitment  to  human  liberation  and 
empowerment.  It  clashes  more  particularly  with  the  knowledge  of 
oppression,  internalized  oppression,  and  hegemony  which  adult 
educators  like  Freire  have  brought  to  us.  The  direction  is  clear.  We 
need  more  politicizing  texts  and  assignments.  More  particularly, 
though,  as  adult  educators  who  are  doing  counselling,  we  need  more 
politically-informed  approaches. 

There  are  a number  of  politically-informed  counselling  approaches 
and'or  frameworks  for  us  to  draw  upon,  such  as  feminist  counselling, 
and  radical  therapy.'  I would  like  us  to  use  these  more.  At  the  same 
time,  they  have  an  intrinsic  limitation  for  us.  Arising  out  of 
psychology — not  adult  education — they  do  not  have  a fully  developed 
adult  learning  perspi  Llive  although  they  clearly  facilitate  empowering 
adult  learning. 
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A still  more  congruent  source  for  us  are  politically-informed  adult 
education  theories  and  praxis  itself.  By  developing  counselling  theory 
and  approaches  out  of  adult  education  theorizing  and  practice,  we  can 
at  once  develop  congruent  practice  and  make  our  own  unique 
contribution  to  counselling  theory.  It  is  to  this  area,  accordingly, 
which  I have  been  turning.  More  particularly,  for  many  years  now,  as 
a therapist  and  educator,  I have  been  attempting  to  develop  and  teach 
an  approach  to  counselling  based  on  the  work  of  adult  educator  Paulo 
Freire. 

Significantly,  while  this  source  has  been  more  or  less  ignored  by  adult 
educators,  structuralists  from  other  areas  have  begun  discussing  the 
possibility  of  Freirian-based  counselling.  Social  work  professor  David 
Webb  and  psychologist  Alfred  Alschuler,  for  example,  have  written 
articles  suggesting  that  P'reirian  principles  have  relevance  for 
counselling.®  To  date,  however,  no  one  has  articulated  a Freirian 
counselling  framework  or  provided  substantial  direction  for  Freirian- 
based  counselling.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  begin  providing 
that  framework  and  that  direction. 

Whatfollows  is  an  articulation  of  a Freirian  framework  for  counselling 
and  suggestions  on  how  to  proceed.  It  is  written  for  adult  educators 
generally,  for  counsellors  who  are  already  political,  and  for  counsellors 
who  simply  find  existing  approaches  insufficient  when  dealing  with 
certain  oppressive  situations.  It  is  intended  as  a framework — not  as 
something  which  rules  out  the  selective  incorporation  of  less  political 
approaches.  It  has  relevance  to  all  clients. 

The  framework  and  the  suggestions  provided  are  adaptations  of  a 
Freirian  theory  and  practice  and  arise  out  of  my  own  attempts  to 
operate  as  a Freirian  counsellor.  They  are  not  intended  as  a final 
statement  on  Freirian  counselling.  Hopefully,  however,  they  provide 
direction  and  will  help  facilitate  more  truly  empowering  counselling. 

Key  Freirian  Terms 

The  human  being's  ontological  vocation,  says  Freire,  is  “to  name  the 
world  in  order  to  change  the  world.”’  Our  calling  insofar  as  we  are 
human  beings,  Freire  is  saying,  is  to  transform  the  world.  We  do  this 
by  reflecting  on  the  world,  making  new  choices,  renaming  the  world 
in  accordance  with  our  vision  and  our  choices,  and  acting  in  ways 
which  allow  us  to  “real-ize”  our  choices.  The  dialectical  movement 
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between  reflecting/naming,  and  acting  is  called  praxis.  Our  power  is 
our  ability  to  name  and  to  transform.  Another  ontological  obligation 
is  to  humanize  the  world.  We  humanize  the  world  insofar  as  we 
create  a world  in  which  more  and  more  people  have  the  power  to 
name  and  to  transform.  We  dehumanize  or  oppress  insofar  as  we  rob 
others  of  their  power  to  choose,  imposing  our  names  and  our  choices 
upon  them. 

Systemic  oppression  exists  insofar  as  a few,  known  as  elites, 
systemically  impose  their  names  and  choices  on  others.  People  are 
dominated,  not  only  by  the  acts,  but  even  more  fundamentally  by  the 
words/views  of  the  oppressor.  The  world  view  of  the  elite  is  so 
embedded  into  the  fabric  of  social  life  that  it  ends  up  looking  like  the 
only  or  the  one  objective  way  of  seeing  the  world.  This  domination  by 
world  view  is  known  as  “hegemony”.  Oppressed  people’s 
internalization  of  this  world  view  is  known  as  internalized 
oppression”. 

The  elite  typically  see  themselves  as  kind  and  charitable  people, 
attempting  to  help  disadvantaged  and  supposedly  unskilled  and 
marginal  groups.  The  help  which  they  offer  is  itself  oppressive.  They 
set  up  programs  intended  to  impart  allegedly  neutral  skills.  The 
conceptualization  of  the  skills  and  the  programs  are  predicated  on  the 
elite  myths.  The  training  in  question,  accordingly,  se^es  to  further 
camouflage  the  reality  of  oppression.  Freire  calls  it  “domesticating 
education”.  Correspondingly,  he  calls  the  depositing  of  skills  and 
concepts  into  people’s  heads  “banking  education”.  Freire  contrasts 
banking  education  which  objectifies  people  to  dialogical  education  or 
learning  which  addresses  people  as  subjects.  Dialogue  is  typified  by 
mutual  respect,  love,  and  mutual  analysis  or  “co-investigation  of 
people’s  lived  experience. 

Freirian  facilitators  are  adult  educators  who  assist  in  the  struggle  for 
liberation.  Facilitation  is  predicated  on  dialogue,  co-investigation,  and 
mutual  praxis.  Gaining  a critical  analysis  and  understanding  of  the 
world  generally  and  one’s  situation  in  particular  is  the  focus  of  the 
learning:  and  the  ongoing  learning  process  which  is  involved  is  called 
“conscientization”. 
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The  General  Freirian  Counselling  Framework 


Freirian  counselling  begins  with  an  understanding  of  the 
pervasiveness  of  oppression  and  hegemony  and  the  roles  which  these 
play  in  the  seemingly  individual  problems  which  clients  bring  to 
counselling/therapy.  The  Freirian  counsellor,  essentially,  brings 
critical  awareness  and  conscientization  to  the  counselling  sessions. 
She/he  is  very  similar  to  the  radical  therapist.  The  Freirian 
counsellor,  however,  does  not  emphasize  some  oppressions  over  others 
as  radical  therapists  often  do,  is  more  open  to  individual  work,  and 
unapologetically  believes  in  counselling  and  the  individual  learning 
which  is  involved.**  By  contrast,  while  sharing  a concern  for  the 
client’s  well-being  with  the  conventional  therapist,  the  Freirian 
counsellor  differs  substantially  from  the  conventional  counsellor. 
While  the  conventional  counsellor’s  mandate  is  to  help  the  client  adapt 
to,  and/or,  if  humanistic,  to  thrive  in  this  oppressive  society  of  ours, 
the  Freirian  counsellor’s  mandate  is  overall  client  empowerment  which 
facilitates  or  is  at  least  compatible  with  the  humanization  of  the 
world.  It  is  to  help  facilitate  learning  which  is  at  once  highly  personal 
and  political.  It  is  to  help  the  client  gain  a critical  awareness  of 
her/his  situation  and  to  more  effectively  cope/resist.  This  does  not 
mean  either  denying  the  existence  of  existential  human  dilemmas 
such  as  mortality  and  death  of  loved  ones  or  assuming  some  simplistic 
equation  such  as:  the  greater  the  oppression,  the  greater  the  trauma. 
Nor  does  it  mean  doing  intellectual  work  at  the  expense  of  emotional 
work  or  ignoring  or  misinterpreting  problems  which  are  less 
politically-based.  It  means,  rather,  a recognition  that  oppression  and 
the  internalization  of  myths  to  varying  degrees  always  underlie  and/or 
contribute  to  personal  distress  and  fundamentally  incorporating  this 
understanding  and  this  focus  into  the  counselling  work. 

Such  a focus,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  is  important  even  when 
working  with  people  who  are  predominantly  members  of  the  elite,  for 
all  people  are  at  once  oppressors  and  oppressed.  Oppression  and  lies, 
moreover,  stunt  and  injure  the  growth  and  the  humanness  even  of 
oppressors. 

There  are  many  forms  which  this  focus  can  take.  While  interacting 
with  a client  with  a drinking  problem,  the  Freirian  counsellor  for 
instance  might  be  on  the  alert  for  race  oppression/hegemony.  A 
t reirian  counsellor  might  directly  advocate  fe*'  some  clients, 
understanding  that  their  oppression  is  severe  and  that  it  is  naive  to 
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assume  that  their  situation  can  just  go  “on  hold”  while  they  learn 
communication  skills  which  may  be  totally  alien  to  their  culture. 
When  working  with  a depressed  woman,  a Freirian  counsellor  would 
look  for  sexism  and  would  work  along  with  the  client  to  co-investigate 
the  impact  of  sexism  on  her  life. 

A Freirian  and  a conventional  counsellor  would  likely  understand  and 
work  very  differently  with  same  sex  partners  with  relationship 
difficulties.  The  conventional  counsellor  could  easily  believe  that  the 
problem  is  one  of  communications  and  so  start  teaching  the  couple  to 
use  “F  statements.  The  Freirian  counsellor,  being  on  the  alert  for 
internalized  oppression,  is  more  likely  to  recognize,  centre  in  on,  and 
co-investigate  the  overt  and  covert  threats  and  myths  which  the  couple 
has  faced,  the  isolation,  the  invisibility,  and  the  impact  of  these  on  the 
relationship,  and  to  co-strategize  ways  to  resist.  I am  not  saying  that 
it  is  always  inappropriate  to  work  on  communications  and  that  we  do 
not  need  to  include  this  dimension.  However,  the  political  context  and 
dynamic  nonetheless  needs  to  be  recognized  and  focussed  upon. 

The  Freirian  counsellor  works  with  oppression/therapy  formulas 
similar  to  those  developed  by  radical  therapy.  The  radical  therapy 
formulas  for  oppression  and  overcoming  oppression  are; 

A1  Oppression  + Lies  + Isolation  = Alienation 

2 Action  -t-  Awareness  + Contact  ->  Power 

B1  Oppression  + Awareness  = Anger 

2 Awareness  Contact  — > Liberation'* 

•'Al”  at  once  covers  oppression  per  se.  and  the  elite  myths  which 
underpin  it.  Significantly,  as  Freire  and  other  structuralists  have 
pointed  out.  it  is  not  simply  the  reality  of  oppression  which  keeps 
people  down;  it  is  being  lied  to  and  believing  those  lies.  If  women 
were  told,  “You  are  being  enslaved  and  treated  like  objects;  we  men 
want  this  and  we  have  the  power,  women  would  not  be  so  confused 
or  undermined.  It  is  when  people  are  oppressed  while  told  that  they 
are  being  treated  well  that  oppression  becomes  internalized  and  hard 
to  approach.  Isolation,  correspondingly,  keeps  the  oppressed  from 
pooling  their  concerns;  it  keeps  them  from  reflecting  together  on  their 
lived  experience,  and  accordingly,  it  keeps  them  from  both  renaming 
the  world  and  acting  together  to  transform  it. 


Formulas  B and  A2  specify  what  is  needed  if  empowerment  is  to 
occur  and  what  any  counsellor  concerned  with  empowerment  must 
facilitate.  A counsellor  concerned  with  empowerment  must  not  simply 
help  clients  become  more  aware,  but,  as  the  formulas  indicate,  should 
help  clients  move  toward  changing  the  oppressive  situation.  In 
discussing  praxis,  Freire  covers  and  further  explicates  the 
awareness/action  dialectic  which  is  implicit  here.  As  the  formula 
suggests  and  as  Freire  s discussion  of  community  makes  clear,  contact 
with  other  members  of  the  oppressed  community  is  key  to  praxis.  The 
Freirian  counsellor,  accordingly,  is  called  upon  to  help  guide  people 
toward  contact  which  facilitates  communal  understanding  and  action. 
At  the  same  time,  an  emphasis  on  the  client’s  own  individual  life 
should  be  maintained  in  the  counselling  session,  for  politically 
informed  counselling  not  community  development — is  the  counsellor’s 
mandate. 

These  formulas  provide  helpful  guidance,  and  the  Freirian  counsellor 
may  legitimately  use  them.  While  being  fully  compatible  with  Freire, 
at  the  same  time,  the  radical  therapy  formulas  miss  out  on  aspects 
which  are  essential  to  Freirian  counselling.  Particularly  important  in 
this  regard  is  the  emphasis  on  dialogue,  on  reflection,  and  on  themes. 
The  following  formula,  which  I have  used  successfully  with  my  classes, 
offers  more  Freirian-specific  guidance. 

Freirian  Counselling  Focus  and  Freirian  Counselling  Relationship 


DIALOGUE 


Client’s 

Thematic 

Universe 

REFLECTION 


ACTION 


As  the  diagram  illustrates,  it  is  not  just  any  kind  of  ^‘contact"  which 
is  sought  but  dialogical  contact  which  gives  rise  to  dialogical  learning. 
This  means  that  banking  education  is  out,  as  is  the  nondirective.  It 
means  that  the  fucus  must  not  simply  be  internal,  but  must  at  the 
same  time  be  external,  for  Freirian  dialogue  is  an  encounter  between 
people  mediated  by  the  world  in  order  to  name/transform  the  world. 
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It  means  that  a focus  on  feeling,  while  important,  cannot  upstage 
“bringing  to  word”.  It  means  that  counsellor  and  client  must  be 
Subjects  together,  both  actively  bringing  their  understanding  of  the 
world  into  the  counselling  session,  both  responsible  for  negotiating  the 
sessions,  both  able  to  challenge  the  other,  and  both  concerned  with  co- 
investigating the  client’s  world  or  thematic  universe.  It  means, 
moreover,  that  not  simply  any  type  of  awareness  is  required.  It  is 
awareness  which  is  reflective,  constitutes  critical  apprehension,  and 
unearths  opportunities  for/culminates  in  action.  And  it  means 
focussing  upon  and  challenging  the  lies/myths  which  the  client  has 
internalized  in  the  past  and  continues  to  internalize.  For  it  is 
internalized  oppression,  buoyed  up  by  external  oppression,  which 
constitutes  the  subjective  obstacle  to  empowerment. 

The  grounding  in  ontological  vocation  serves  to  humanize  the  process. 

It  places  as  well  one  final  fundamental  obligation  on  the  counsellor. 
As  a human  being  with  the  ontological  vocation  to  humanize  the 
world,  the  Freirian  counsellor  is  obliged  to  establish/maintain 
solidarity  with  the  oppressed,  and,  what  goes  along  with  this,  be 
actively  engaged  in  her/his  own  personal  conscientization  process. 
This  obligation,  as  it  happens,  is  not  only  existential  but  also 
pragmatic.  Counsellors’  very  capacity  to  assist  others  in  the 
movement  toward  conscientization,  after  all,  depends  on  being 
immersed  in  and  fundamentally  committed  both  to  their  ov/n 
conscientization  and  to  the  larger  human  struggle  for  liberation.  The 
upshot  is  that  the  Freirian  counsellor  must  be  actively  co-investigating 
and  combatting  oppression  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  counselling 
room. 

Concrete  Suggestions  on  How  to  Proceed 

If  a dialogical  relationship  is  to  be  established,  it  is  vital  that  the 
counsellor  bring  caring,  respect,  and  mutuality  to  the  relationship. 
Freirian  counsellors  share  throughout  the  counselling  processes  as 
needed,  and,  indeed,  begin  by  sharing.  Counsellors  should  initially 
tell  clients  something  about  themselves.  By  giving  clients  a sheet 
with  information  about  their  background  and  training,  and  th^e 
counselling  approach  used,  the  counsellor  can  additionally  demystify 
the  process  and  help  clients  make  informed  choices.  It  is  important 
as  well  to  actively  encourage  clients  to  ask  whatever  questions  they 
need  to  ask  and  to  mutually  plan  and  negotiate  sessions.  While 
counselling  is  never  an  equal  relationship,  power-sharing  of  this  sort 
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is  absolutely  necessary  if  empowerment  generally  and  dialogue 
particularly  is  to  transpire.  Throughout  the  session,  moreover,  the 
counsellor  is  called  upon  to  seriously  consider  the  client’s  point-of-view 
and  to  respond  honestly,  whether  the  response  involves  agreeing  with 
or  problematizing  (presenting  as  a problem)  that  point  of  view. 

Solidarity  in  relation  to  individual  clients  means  joining  with  the 
client  against  an  elite  and/or  an  oppressive  society.  Among  other 
things,  this  means  not  oppressing  them  yourself  by  manipulating 
them,  or  charging  unaffordable  fees,  or  lying  to  them.  Examples  of 
oppressive  lies  which  counsellors  often  tell  clients  and  that  it  is 
important  to  avoid  include:  “You  can  do  anything  you  want  to  if  you 
really  put  your  mind  to  it.”;  “If  you  are  being  hurt  this  way,  and  you 
continue  to  stay  in  the  relationship,  you  must  want  to  be  hurt.”  And 
“you  could  afford  to  pay  seventy  dollars  a week  for  therapy  if  you  had 
your  priorities  straight”.  Solidarity,  more  generally,  means  validating 
their  anger,  even  when  it  seems  misdirected  just  so  long  as  it  is  not 
violent  and  is  not  sub-oppression.  Freirian  solidarity  begins  with  the 
counsellor  identifying  with  clients  in  their  oppression. 

It  is,  of  course,  easier  for  counsellors  to  identify  with  clients  when  they 
are  subject  to  the  same  oppression  as  the  client.  Where  the  client 
suffers  from  many  oppressions  or  some  formidable  oppression  like 
racism  which  is  not  shared  by  the  counsellor,  the  client  might  be 
better  off  with  a different  counsellor  and  the  issue,  accordingly,  should 
at  the  very  least  be  raised.  Where  the  client  chooses  to  stay, 
counsellors  are  called  upon  to  learn  more  about  the  client’s  culture 
and  oppression.  The  client  can  and  should  be  turned  to  as  a learning 
resource  in  this  regard.  It  would  be  inadequate  and  indeed 
oppressive,  however,  were  the  client  to  become  the  only  such  learning 
resource. 

Whether  oppression  is  shared  or  not,  solidarity  and  identification  need 
to  be  expressed.  Solidarity  can  be  voiced  by  expressing  honest  outrage 
at  what  has  been  done  to  this  person  in  particular  and  to  their  peer 
group  or  community  more  generally.  Where  oppressiono  are  shared, 
we  statements  can  be  very  forceful  and,  indeed,  empowering.  A 
woman  counsellor,  for  example,  responding  to  a woman  who  has  been 
saddled  with  most  of  the  cleaning,  might  say  “Yes,  men  are  always 
using  us  that  way.  aren’t  they?”  Where  there  is  no  shared  oppression, 
the  counsellor  might  search  through  her/his  own  oppression,  looking 
for  similarities  to  serve  as  touchstones. 
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Freirian  mutuality  and  solidarity  in  themselves  help  clients  learn 
about  their  own  oppression  and  how  they  have  internalized  that 
oppression.  More  generally,  Freirian  counsellors  help  clients  unearth 
and  explore  their  oppressions  by  the  questions  which  they  ask  and  the 
statements  which  they  make.  As  a Freirian  counsellor,  I typically 
make  certain  kinds  of  statements  and  ask  certain  kinds  of  questions. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  I follow  a formula,  for  dialogue  is  more 
spontaneous  than  that,  but  there  is  an  identifiable  pattern  which  can 
be  discerned  and  which  I tend  to  keep  tucked  away  at  the  back  of  my 
mind.  Examples  of  questions  and  question  combinations  which 
facilitate  the  exploration  of  oppression  include: 

• What  do  you  want?  What  stops  you  from  getting  it? 

• This  is  an  interesting  setup  that  you’ve  just  described.  Let  me 
ask  you,  who  wins  and  who  loses  if  things  are  left  this  way  ? 

• In  whose  interest  is  it  that  things  are  the  way  they  are? 

The  “we”  statements  discussed  before  similarly  help  clients  explore 
their  thematic  universe.  Examples  of  other  types  of  statements  that 
help  and  are  more  challenging  are: 

• Your  school  accommodated  white  people’s  styles  of  learning  just 
like  everything  else  is  arranged  for  whites.  And  it  is  not  good 
enough. 

• No,  I don't  find  it  surprising  that  you  are  depressed.  And  I 
don’t  think  that  it’s  because  there’s  something  wrong  with  you. 
Being  yelled  at  b>  your  office  supervisor  all  day  is  depressing. 

Quv'>stions  and  statements  similarly  are  used  to  unearth  and  explore 
internalized  oppression.  The  use  of  words  like  “myths’,  “lies  and 
“beliefs”  help  in  identifying  internalized  oppression.  Examples  of 
questions  and  question  combinations  which  facilitate  the  exploration 
cognitively  and/or  affectively  are: 

• So  what  are  your  family  myths?  ...  How  did  these  afi’ect  you? 

• You  must  be  b Sieving  something  about  yourself  if  you  are 
taking  these  psychiatric  drugs.  What  do  you  believe?  ...  In 
whose  itUercst  is  it  that  you  believe  that? 


An  example  of  a more  challenging  statement  is: 


• 1 feel  sad  at  wnat  you  are  saying  and  angry  at  what  has  been 
done  to  you.  You  stay  away  from  Natives  because  you  think 
that  you  are  bad,  that  it  is  the  Native  within  that  makes  you 
bad.  I don’t  think  you  are  bad  or  that  Natives  are  bad.  Natives 
have  been  mistreated  and  lied  to  for  years.  What  I see  is 
someone  who  has  been  beaten  by  white  stepparents  and  lied  to 
ever  since  she  was  a child.  And  I would  really  like  us  to  do 
something  for  that  abused  Native  kid  within. 

As  the  above  comments  demonstrate,  “political  empathy”  is  part  of  the 
process  and  can  be  incorjjorated  into  the  statements  and  the 
questions.  Political  empathy  contrasts  with  the  purely  individualistic 
empathic  remarks  made  by  humanist  counsellors  and  it  can 
significantlj  contribute  to  the  learning  experience.  As  with  other 
emphatic  remarks,  of  course,  political  empathy  must  be  genuine  or  it 
is  itself  a lie  and  constitutes  oppression. 

A vital  part  of  exploring  oppression  and  internalized  oppression  is 
helping  clients  distinguish  between  oppressors  and  helpers.  Some  of 
the  questions  already  listed  help  clients  identify  oppressors — questions 
like  “Who  wins  and  who  loses?”  and  “In  whose  interest  is  it  that  you 
believe  what  you  believe?”  Making  these  distinctions  and  identifying 
oppressors  becomes  harder  when  oppressors  masquerade  as 
friends — when  there  are  people  around,  that  is,  who  are,  essentially. 
false  friends.  There  are  three  major  modes  of  false  befriending. 
Freirian  facilitators  need  to  be  aware  of  all  three,  be  on  the  alert  for 
them  and  to  help  clients  identify  and  explore  instances  of  them  in 
their  lives. 

The  first  of  these  Freire  himself  comments  on.  giving  it  the  name 
"false  generosity".'*'  It  is  tyjiified  by  the  federal  government  which 
showers  money  on  government-run  programs  for  Natives  while  giving 
almost  nothing  to  Native-run  programs  and  making  sure  that  Natives 
remain  jioor  and  powerless.  Politically  aware  peoj)le  tend  to  be 
familiar  with  this  mode,  and  politically  aware  counsellors, 
correspondingly,  are  likely  to  be  fairly  astute  when  confronted  with  it. 

'file  second  type,  1 call  the  “exceptional  mode”  It  is  a much  harder  one 
for  both  counsellors  and  clients  to  identify  and  explore,  yet  is  an 
enormou.sly  important  one  to  focus  upon,  given  how  insidious  it  is. 
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The  “exceptional  mode”  of  befriending  consists  of  befriending  someone 
while  rejecting  their  peers.  It  is,  essentially,  befriending  someone  on 
the  grounds  that  they  are  not  like  the  rest  that  they  are  somehow  an 
exception.  An  example  would  be  the  misogynous  male  with  a very 
close  woman  friend  whom  he  keeps  praising  for  not  being  like  other 
women.  Unlike  other  women,  he  tells  her,  she  can  actually  think;  she 
does  not  keep  bringing  in  emotions;  and  she  does  not  get  hysterical. 
She  cherishes  the  friendship  and  in  the  process  becomes  increasingly 
male-identified  and  contemptuous  of  other  women. 

The  third  mode  of  false  befriending,  which  I am  calling  the  “liberal 
mode”  is  the  hardest  of  all  to  identify  and  is  the  most  common.  It 
consists  of  accepting  oppressed  people  as  “just  like  the  rest  of  us’ , with 
the  implicit  understanding  being  that  they  must  act  accordingly.  A 
case  in  point  would  be  a straight  person  who  sees  gays  as  “all  right”, 
and  has  a gay  friend  who  is  accepted  with  the  implicit,  more-or-less 
“unreflected  on”  understanding  that  the  gay  friend  not  publicly  flirt 
with  people  of  the  same  sex,  not  discuss  her/his  own  partnership  at 
any  length,  and  not  mention  heterosexual  privilege. 

What  specific  actions  will  arise  out  of  the  counselling  and  feed  back 
into  the  counselling  will  be  specific  to  each  client  and  will  depend  on 
the  individual  client’s  situation,  preferences,  and  readiness. 
Counsellors  can  help  clients  choose  new  actions  by  inviting  reflection 
on  previous  action,  by  asking  action -oriented  questions,  and  by  making 
suggestions.  Examples  of  questions  which  facilitate  empowering 
choices  are: 

. What  could  you  do  to  equalize  this  relationship? 

. What  needs  to  be  done  here,  if  you  are  to  get  more  power? 

Concrete  suggestions  which  counsellors  might  make  range  from 
challenging/changing  friends  to  “coming  out”  to  parents,  to  pointing 
out  instances  of  subtle  discrimination,  to  co-organizing  a 
demonstration,  to  changing  jobs,  to  forming  a radical  caucus  at  work, 
to  suing. 


Insofar  as  knowledge  of  resources  and  of  rights  is  essential  for  many 
of  the  more  overtly  political  courses  of  actions,  it  is  important  that 
counsellors  be  conver.sant  with  the  law  and  be  aware  of  legfil 
resources,  successful  political  strategies,  and  activist  and  other 
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relevant  groups  in  the  community.  It  is  vital,  correspondingly,  that 
this  knowledge  be  shared  with  clients. 


The  very  process  of  identifying  tasks  can  help  clients  move  toward 
other  members  of  their  oppressed  groups  and  more  fully  embrace  their 
community.  This  movement  occurs  as  well  in  the  process  of 
unearthing  and  challenging  internalized  oppression.  Particularly 
useful  in  this  regard  may  be  questions  like: 

• In  whose  interest  is  it  that  you  have  no  close  women  friends? 

• Who  wins  and  who  loses  if  you  stay  isolated  this  way? 

Insofar  as  a fuller  movement  into  the  community  is  appropriate  and 
is  to  occur,  the  counsellor  may  additionally  be  called  upon  to  help 
clients  explore  the  enormous  limitations  both  of  individual  praxis  and 
of  the  dialogue/reflecting  which  has  been  done  in  the  counselling  itself. 

What  goes  along  with  this  is  that  counsellors  must  genuinely  be 
willing  to  relinquish  their  privileged  position  with  their  clients. 
Gradually,  that  is,  counsellors  must  be  willing  to  step  aside  as 
primary  mentor  and  as  “significant  other”  and  let  other  people  in. 

Termination  may  be  slightly  easier  for  the  Freirian  than  the 
conventional  counsellor,  since  the  Freirian  counsellor  is  always  in  the 
process  of  helping  the  client  move  toward  others.  Freirian  counselling 
too,  however,  involves  a strong  bonding,  and  so  the  Freirian  counsellor 
too  can  easily  end  up  not  seeing  when  it  is  time  for  the  client  to  move 
on,  especially  where  clients  themselves  do  not  raise  the  issue.  Raising 
the  issues  of  dependency  and  the  problems  of  termination  from  the 
very  beginning  is  helpful.  Counsellor  and  client,  additionally,  might 
agree  to  check  in  with  each  other  periodically  to  evaluate  t^e 
counselling  and  to  honestly  question  whether  or  not  ongoing  sessions 
remain  in  the  client’s  best  interest. 

Concluding  Remarks 

This  article  is  part  of  my  ongoing  effort  to  develop  an  approach  to 
counselling  which  is  based  on  politically-informed  adult  education 
theory  and  is  compatibles  with  our  liberatory  mandate.  1 have  tried  to 
be  at  once  theoretic  and  concrete:  I hope  that  the  article  is  helpful. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS/RECENSIONS 


THE  SKILLFUL  TEACHER 

Stephen  D.  Brookfield.  1990.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass  Publishers. 

As  part  of  the  Jossey-Bass  Higher  Education  series,  Brookfield’s  latest 
book  is  really  a survival  manual... meant  to  help  college  teachers  work 
their  way  through  the  recurring  problems  and  dilemmas  they  inevitably 
face  in  their  practice”  (p.  xi).  In  what  is  becoming  a Brookfield 
tradition,  he  utilizes  a simple,  concise,  and  easily  read  writing  style 
without  being  simplistic  or  trivializing  the  problems  of  effective 
teaching.  Purposely  free  of  adult  education  jargon,  the  work  attempts 
to  include  teachers  beyond  the  adult  education  professionals  who  are 
familiar  with  Brookfield’s  work  and  speak  to  practitioners  in  higher 
education.  Written  from  an  adult  learning  and  adult  education 
perspective,  The  Skillful  Teacher,  seeks  “to  offer  insights,  advice,  and 
practical  suggestions  (p.  xii)  to  “college  educators  for  whom  teaching 
students  is  a major  part  of  their  professional  responsibility”  (p.  xv-i). 

Much  of  Brookfield  s earlier  work  championed  the  concept  of  self- 
directed  loi.’ning.  In  1988  Brookfield  wrote  a significant  essay 
ex{)laining  wny  he  felt  that  over-identification  with  the  concept  of  self- 
directed  learning  was  dangerous  for  the  field  of  adult  education.  In  this 
essay  Brookfield  explains  that  the  acceptance  of  self-directed  learning 
diminishes  the  contribution  of  the  educator  and  gives  rise  to  several 
theoiy-practice  contradictions.  This  book  represents  a maturing  of 
Brookfield  s thought  on  the  teaching/learning  transaction  and  his 
recogmition  that  a teacher  has  a tremendous  responsibility  and  impact 
upon  students. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Brookfield  address  the  realm  of  higher  education 
as  that  has  been  his  primary  teaching  field  for  the  past  twenty  lu'urs. 
/ hr  Skillful  Teacher  is  based  upon  Brookfield's  own  teaching  experiimce 
and  the  exjierience  of  numt'rous  other  college  teachers.  Discarding  the 
heavily  referenced  scholarly  approach  in  order  to  communicate  “directly 
and  personally'  (p.  xv)  to  iiracticing  teachers,  Brookfield  organizes  this 
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book  around  three  major  themes:  the  experiential,  the  inspirational, 
and  the  practical  dimensions  of  teaching.  Having  shared  with  us  in 
previous  books  some  of  his  ideas  on  the  practical  and  experiential 
aspects  of  teaching  (previously  titled  facilitation)  what  sets  this  current 
book  apart  is  inclusion  of  the  inspirational  dimension.  Brookfield 
clearly  has  a passionate  respect  for  the  teachingdearning  transaction. 
He  succeeds  in  leaving  the  reader  with  the  belief  that  college  teachers 
can,  do,  and  should  make  a difference  to  their  student  and  to  the  larger 
society. 

The  Skillful  Teacher  describes  teaching  as  the  “educational  equivalent 
of  white-water  rafting”  (p.  2).  Cautioning  us  to  be  wary  of  the  myth 
that  jierfect  teachers  exist,  since  “all  teachers  sooner  or  later  capsize” 
(p.  2),  Brookfield  challenges  us  to  teach  responsively  through  developing 
an  understanding  of  the  student’s  experience.  We  are  reminded  that 
students  attribute  tremendous  symbolic  significance  to  even  the  trivial 
and  unintentional  actions  of  teachers. 

Driven  by  trust,  students  admire  and  respond  to  two  key  aspects  of 
teaching:  authenticity  and  credibility.  Authenticity  comes  from  the 
perception  of  the  teacher  as  a real  person,  honest  and  open,  with 
congruence  between  words  and  actions.  Such  a teacher  exhibits  a 
readiness  to  admit  error,  and  conveys  the  impression  that  he  or  she  has 
a life  outside  the  classroom  and  interests  beyond  the  discipline  being 
taught.  Credibility  arises  from  the  belief  that  the  teacher  has 
significant  breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge  and  knows  where  the  class 
is  going.  'They  realize  they  are  under  the  guidance  of  someone  who  is 
experienced,  insightful  and,  above  all  committed”  (p.  19-20). 

Continuing  to  describe  what  he  has  learned  about  how  students 
experience  teaching,  Brookfield  devotes  a chapter  to  understanding 
some  of  the  tensions  and  emotions  of  the  learning  process.  Identified 
by  ('xaraple  are  the  imposter  syndrome,  emotionality,  challenge, 
reflection,  incremental  lluctualion.  and  unexpectedness.  In  the  chapter 
titled  “Adjusting  Teaching  to  the  Rhythms  of  Learning”  Brookfield 
describes  how  teachers  can  become  more  responsive  to  the  ways 
stiuhmts  experience  learning  by  utilizing  techniques  to  reduce  the 
imposter  syndrome,  to  foster  challenge,  and  to  allow  for  reflective 
speculation,  and  the  building  upon  the  unexpexited. 

.Switching  from  the  stmb'nCs  experience  to  that  of  the  teacher, 
Brookfield  includi's  a series  of  chapters  that  tackle  the  important  topics 
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of  resistance  to  learning,  building  trust  with  students,  and  dealing  with 
the  political  realities  of  teaching.  He  gives  several  potential  reasons  for 
the  resistance  to  learning  and  offers  specific  advice  oh  how  to  overcome 
each  t>i)e  of  resistance.  As  the  student’s  resistance  to  learn  is  often 
related  to  a lack  of  trust,  practical  “how  to”  advice  is  given  on  building 
trust  and  balancing  credibility  and  authenticity.  The  section  concludes 
with  an  interpretation  of  college  teaching  as  a political  activity  utilizing 
Brookfield’s  own  personal  interpretation  of  political  activity.  This 
emphasizes  teaching  techniques  that  provide  alternative  interpretation 
of  experience  and  the  challenging  of  society’s  “givens”.  It  will  come  as 
no  surprise  to  readers  of  Brookfield’s  previous  works  that  “the  main 
political  iiurpose  of  teaching  is  not  to  transmit  a particular  ideology; 
instead,  it  is  to  help  students  develop  a critically  alert  cast  of  mind”  (p. 
189). 

The  core  of  the  book  contains  a wealth  of  practical  advice  on  creative 
lecturing,  preparing  for  and  facilitating  discussions,  the  use  of  a variety 
of  teaching  techniques  (role  playing  and  simulations)  and  instruction  on 
giving  helpful  evaluations.  The  section  needs  to  be  interpreted  as  an 
experienced  educator  sharing  what  works  for  him  (Brookfield  is  fond  of 
calling  it  “a  theory  in  use”)  otherwise  the  personal  tone  of  the  book  is 
lost  and  the  writing  becomes  heavily  prescriptive  and  technical,  listing 
do’s  and  don’t’s  devised  of  the  holistic  discussion  we’ve  come  to  expect 
from  Brookfield. 


Stephen  Brookfield's  book  is  a rich  resource  which  should  serve  co  help 
professionals  reflect  upon  their  practice.  It  concludes  with  a discussion 
of  some  truths  about  teaching’  and  offers  specific  advice  on  skillful 
teaching”.  Sh  uld  Brookfield  continue  to  write  for  larger  audiences  and 
succeed  in  translating  the  ideas  of  adult  education  and  adult  learning 
theory  into  higher  education  and  beyond  it  is  possible  that  he  will 
become  to  the  field  of  education  what  Peter  Drucker  has  become  to 
management;  a scholar  who  educates  and  influences  practitioners  in  the 
field  through  incisive  and  challenging  writing.  This  book  marks  a 
significant  step  in  that  direction. 

(Jreg  Braxton-Brown 
Rio  Hondo  College 

Thomas  P.  Koonan 

I hiivorsily  of  Calgaiy 
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EDITORIAL 


This  special  issue  on  Critical  Social  Theory  and  Adult  Education  is  a 
recognition  of  the  recent  interest  shown  by  many  adu  t educators  in 
wanting  to  explore  and  to  understand  the  nature  of  critical  social  theory 
and  its  implications  for  adult  education  as  a field  of  study  and  practice. 
Between  1986  and  1990  under  the  helm  of  David  Little,  a Cntical 
Theory  University  Study  Group  Network  of  some  eighty  i^versities  in 
the  Brinsh  Isles,  Europe,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  North  America 
explored  the  relationship  between  critical  theory,  ciiti^  sociology  and 
adult  education.  Those  discussions  also  included  pre-conference 
seminars  at  Syracuse,  Laramie,  H^ilton,  and  Calgaiy  on  the  work  of 
a number  of  theorists  and  schools  of  thought:  the  early  Frankfurt  School 
of  critical  theorists  (Horkheimer;  Adorno;  Marcuse);  Habermas;  Gramsci, 
Heller;  Giroux;  feminist  critical  theorists;  and  action  research  as 
executed  by  the  Highlander  Institute. 

A sign  of  the  roiturity  and  the  growth  of  a field  of  study  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  extends  its  theoretical  paradigms  to  embrace  additional 
understandings  as  a recognition  of  the  complexity  of  the  problems  of  the 
field  both  for  its  theoreticians  and  its  practitioners.  Adult  education  in 
North  America  has  been  dominated  by  philosophical  and  theoretical 
approaches  largely  pragmatic,  psychological  and  micro-theoretical  in 
nature.  With  the  expansion  of  the  field,  a vanety  of  macroscopic 
theoretical  approaches  can  be  expected  to  be  included  as  an  attempt  to 
make  sense  of  the  complexities  of  the  world  and  the  invidious  nature  of 
inequality  within  that  world. 

The  strength  of  critical  social  theory  is  its  propensity  to  be  cntical  of  the 
existing  social  culture  which  in  turn  determines  the  latitude  of  equality 
feasible  or  possible.  As  authors  such  as  Rex  Gibson  have  noted,  the 
central  intention  of  critical  theory  is  emancipation;  to  enable  people  to 
gain  the  knowledge  and  power  to  be  in  control  of  their  own  lives. 

rritical  social  theory  is  not  a unified  theory  but  rather  a label  which 
covers  a variety  of  theorists  and  includes  a host  of  differences  amongst 
those  writers.  European  in  origin,  it  is  a theoretical  perspective  whic 
has  an  appeal  to  those  adult  educatmn  researchers  whose  Questions 
about  their  work  lead  them  back  to  the  social  roots  of  adult  education 
and  to  questions  of  equality. 

A special  issue  such  as  this  one  cannot  adequately  address  all  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  critical  theory.  However,  its  pupose  here 
is  to  Sdicate  selected  aspects  iiertaining  to  the  theory  and  its  P^ssib  c 
annlications  for  practice  to  those  interested  in  exploring  furthei  its 
ramifications  for  adult  education.  The  aim  is  to  both  familiarize  readers 
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with  the  premises  of  critical  social  theory(ies)  and  to  facilitate  dialogue 
critique  and  discussion  in  the  field. 


The  first  articles  by  David  Little  and  Michael  Welton  give  the  reader  an 
indication  of  the  terminology  and  the  historical  setLag  of  critical  theory; 
the  article  by  Carmel  Chambers  presents  a feminist  critique  of  the  work 
of  one  of  the  best  known  critical  theorists;  Stephen  Kemmis  indicates 
how  critical  social  theory  can  oe  used  in  adult  education  practice;  Anne 
Alexander  presents  a critique  of  the  professionalization  of  adult 
education;  and  Matthias  Finger  offers  a post-modernist  critique  of 
critical  social  theory  from  the  perspective  of  an  adult  educator. 


Catharine  E.  Warren  (Anglophone  Editor) 
The  University  of  Calgary 

David  Little  (Guest  Editor) 

The  University  of  Regina 


EDITORIAl. 

Ce  nvimero  special  de  la  Revue  porte  sur  la  theorie  de  la  critique  scx:ide 
et  temoigne  du  recent  interet  des  educatrices  et  des  educatei^s  d adultes 
a comprendre  la  theorie  de  la  critique  sociale  et  a en  ddgager  des 
implications  pour  le  champ  d’etude  et  de  pratique  de  1 education  des 
adultes.  Entre  1986  et  1990,  sous  la  gouveme  de  David  Little,  un  Reseau 
universitaire  d’^tude  de  la  th4orie  critique,  dont  les  membres 
provenaient  des  lies  britanniques,  d’Europe.  d’Austrahe,  de  Nouvelle- 
Zelande  et  d’Amerique  du  Nord,  a explore  les  liens  qui  eMstent  e^^tre 
theorie  critique,  sociologie  critique  et  education  des  adultes.  Lette 
exploration  s’est  egaleraent  poursuivie  lors  de  rencontres  d avant-congres 
a Syracuse,  Laramie,  Hamilton  et  Calgary,  rencontres  qui  ont  porte  sur 
les  oeuvres  de  nombreux  th^oriciens  et  de  nombreuses  ecoles  de  pensee: 
roriginelle  ecole  de  Francfort  (Horkheimer,  Adorno  et  Marcuse), 
Habermas,  Gramsci,  Heller,  Giroux,  les  theoriciennes  de  la  cntique 
feministe  et  la  recherche-action  telle  quo  menee  au  Highlander  Institute. 

Un  des  signes  de  maturity  et  de  croissance  d’un  champ  d etude  est  sa 
capacite  a elargir  ses  modeles  theoriques  en  vue  d assurer  une 
comprehension  plus  complete  des  problemes  complexes  que  pose  le 
domaine  tant  a ses  theoriciens  qu’a  ses  praticiens.  Leducation  des 
adultes,  en  Amerique  du  Nord,  a ete  dominee  par  des  approches  surtout 
de  type  pragmatique,  de  nature  psychologique  et  de  lordre  de  la  micro- 
theorie.  Avec  le  developpement  du  champ,  on  peut  s attendre  a ce  qu  une 
variete  d’approches  theoriques  d’ordre  ma-roscopique  viennent  expliquer 
la  complexite  du  monde  et  la  nature  des  inegalites  qu’on  y trouve. 

La  principale  force  de  la  theorie  de  la  critique  sociale  est  sa  propension 
a critiquer  la  culture  sociale  existante,  laquelle  determine  a son  tour  la 
latitude  de  ce  qui  est  faisable  et  possible  en  matiere  degmite.  Comme 
Gibson,  parmi  d’autres,  I’a  note,  la  principale  visee  de  la  theone  critique 
est  I’emancipation:  rendre  les  gens  capables  d’acquerir  les  connaissances 
et  le  pouvoir  necessaires  au  controle  de  leurs  propres  vies. 

La  theorie  de  la  critique  sociale  nest  pas  une  theorie  unifiee  mais  plutot 
une  appellation  qui  regroupe  divers  theoriciens  et  coraprend  toute  une 
scrie  de  differences  entre  ces  auteurs.  D’origine  europeenne,  la  theone 
constitue  un  attrait  pour  les  chercheurs  en  education  des  adultes  surtout 
si  les  questions  qu’ils  se  posent  a propos  de  leur  pratique  les  ramenent 
aux  racines  sociales  de  I’education  des  adultes  et  aux  questions  d egalite. 

l.e  present  numero  ne  peut  presenter  toutes  les  forces  et  les  faiblesses 
de  la  theorie  critique.  Cependant,  il  veut  permettre  de  signaler  des 
aspects  particuliers  qui  se  rapportent  a la  theone  et  d en  mdiquer  les 
applications  pratiques  a ceux  et  celles  qui  seraient  intercsses  a en 
explorer  les  diverses  ramifications  en  education  des  adultes. 
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Le  premier  article  de  David  Little  et  Michael  L.  Welton  defmit  les 
terraes  et  presente  le  contexte  historique  de  la  theorie  critique.  L’article 
^ Carmel  Chambers  presente  une  critique  feministe  de  Foeuvre  d’un 
th^ricien  des  plus  connus.  Stephen  Kemmis  montre  comment  la  theorie 
de  la  critique  sociale  peut  etro  utilisee  dans  la  pratique  en  education  des 
adultes.  Anne  Alexander  presente  une  critique  de  la  professionnalisation 
de  1 education  des  adultes  et  Matthias  Finger  fait  une  critique  post- 
moderniste  de  la  theorie  de  la  critique  sociale  du  point  de  vue  d’un 
educateur  d’adultes. 


Catharine  E.  Warren,  Redactrice  anglophone 
Universite  de  Calgary 


David  Little,  Redacteur  invite 
Universite  de  Regina 
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CRITICAL  ADULT  EDUCATION:  A RESPONSE  TO 

CONTEMPORARY  SOCIAL  CRISIS 

David  Little 
University  of  Regina 

Abstract 

Many  adult  educators  currently  are  looking  to  critical  theories  of 
society  as  a foundation  for  reconceptualizing  the  relationship  between 
theory  and  practice  in  the  four  sites  of  adult  education;  pro^am 
administration,  instruction,  policy  development  and  educational 
research.  In  this  article,  relationships  between  dialectics,  critical 
theory,  and  critical  social  science  are  described,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  unquestioned  vital  cultural  tradition  in 
perpetuating  existing  patterns  of  social  reproduction.  Implications  are 
drawn  for  their  use  in  the  reconceptualization  of  the  social  role  of 
adult  education,  with  the  intent  to  provide  a conceptual  framework  for 
adult  educators  who  are  interested  in  but  relatively  uninformed  about 
the  concept  of  critical  adult  education. 

Resume 

Pr^sentement,  les  formateurs  et  les  formatrices  d adultes  considerent 
les  theories  de  la  critique  sociale  comme  le  fondement  dune 
reconceptualisation  du  rapport  entre  la  th^orie  et  la  pratique  a travers 
quatre  champs  en  Education  des  adultes;  I’admimstration  de 
programmes,  I’enseignement,  le  d^veloppement  de  politiques  et  la 
recherche  en  Education. 

Dans  cet  article,  les  liens  entre  la  dialectique,  la  th4orie  critique  et  la 
science  sociale  critique  sont  d^crits;  I’accent  est  mis  sur  le  role  que  la 
tradition,  dans  ce  qu’elle  renferme  de  vital  et  d’inconteste,  peut  jouer 
dans  la  perpetuation  de  modules  de  reproduction  swiale.  Ues 
implications  sont  degagees  en  tenant  compte  de  l utilisation  qui 
pourrait  en  §tre  faite  en  vue  d’une  reconceptualisation  du  role  social 
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de  1 education  des  adultes.  L’article  fournit  un  cadre  conceptuel  aux 
formateurs  et  aux  formatrices  qui  bien  qu’int^resses  a la  question  sont 
relativement  peu  informes  du  concept  d’^ducation  critique  de  I’adulte. 


During  the  latter  half  of  this  century  adult  educators  have  witnessed 
the  alarming  indications  of  a society  in  crisis,  while  at  the  same  time 
feeling  some  sense  of  responsibility  to  respond  in  a manner  that  would 
enable  adults  to  engage  actively  in  the  transformation  of  their  society 
in  a constructive  direction.  Adult  educators  who  are  committed  to  the 
ethos  of  adult  education  as  a social  movement  have  sought  appropriate 
theoretical  foundations  for  their  practice,  which  for  reasons  of  the 
pievailing  preoccupation  with  learning  efficiency,  have  been  selected 
primarily  from  the  family  of  behaviouristic  and  cognitive  psychological 
theories.  Although  the  relationship  between  these  theories  and  the 
practices  of  program  administration,  instruction,  educational  research, 
and  policy  development  has  led  to  ^eater  levels  of  quantitative 
learning  achievement,  it  has  not  provided  any  guidance  in  terms  of 
assessing  the  worthwhileness  of  these  endeavours.  The  view  of  the 
relationship  between  theory  £uid  practice  that  underpins  these  theories 
tends  to  preclude  a critique  of  society  in  which  the  role  of  social 
structures  is  seen  to  perpetuate  the  status  quo,  thereby  contributing 
to  the  current  social  crisis. 

Contemporary  society  embodies  social  pathologies  such  as  anomie, 
alienation,  and  personality  disorders  which  are  manifest  in  a variety 
of  human  and  natural  phenomena.  Humans  abuse  themselves,  their 
children  and  others  both  physically  and  psychologically;  they  degrade 
their  culture;  and  they  violate  the  natural  environment— all  in  the 
mindless  struggle  to  achieve  success  as  measured  in  terms  of  power 
and  money.  On  a daily  basis  the  media  inform  us  about  the  increasing 
incidence  of  wife  battering,  child  molestation,  rape,  murder  and 
suicide,  denigration  of  minority  groups,  family  disintegration, 
substance  abuses,  wanton  cruelty  to  animals,  desti  action  of  the 
landscape,  despoiling  of  oceans,  toxification  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
pollution  of  the  air,  and  destruction  of  the  upper  atmosphere.  To  our 
discredit,  an  apparent  immunity  to  the  significance  of  these  conditions 
has  evolved,  allowing  them  to  become  commonplace  and  seen  as 
probably  beyond  the  influence  of  mere  educators.  We  note  with  some 
complacency  the  emergence  of  institutions  within  society  that  are 
attempting  to  intervene  in  some  areas  such  as  associations  to  provide 
homes  for  battered  wives  and  children,  gay  liberation  associations, 
animal  protection  societies,  substance  abuse  centres,  cross-cultural 
edunition  programs,  and  environmental  protection  associations;  their 
existence  is  insufficient,  however,  to  influence  on  the  large  scale  the 
broadly  based  social  cause  of  the  problems  which  lies  in  the  culturally 
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rooted,  superordinate  human  drive  for  success  and  the  concomitant 
subordination  of  human  concern  for  rightness,  beauty  and 
comprehensibility. 

Societies  are  maintained  and  transformed  through  a v^iety  of  social 
institutions  such  as  government,  work,  religion,  sports,  family  lite  and 
education.  Societies  create  settings  for  learning,  and  governments  and 
other  social  agencies  administer  them  for  the  specific  reason  of  their 
importance  in  sustaining  and  developing  the  forms  of  life  of  a society. 
The  role  of  adult  education  in  this  context  is  to  facilitate  learning, 
both  for  individuals  and  for  society  at  large:  individual  learmng  is 
aimed  at  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  skills  and  dispositions  which 
are  applicable  in  a variety  of  established  institutional  roles,  whi  e 
learning  in  the  broader  social  framework  occurs  when  individuals 
develop  their  unique,  creative  capacities  for  transforming  socim  roles 
in  preferable  directions.  Adult  education  as  it  is  practised  in  Western 
industrialized  countries  supports  individual  learning  to  enh^ce  the 
maintenance  of  society,  at  the  expense  of  the  actualization  of  human 
potential  to  foster  the  advancement  of  society. 

This  disparity  in  educational  aims  and  outcomes  has  become  a matter 
of  concern  for  many  adult  educators.  As  an  explanation  ot 
contemporary  society,  critical  theory  shows  how  the  preeminence  ot 
instrumental  reason  has  impoverished  social  interactions  and  created 
inequities  in  material  and  social  wellbeing.  Moreover,  the  universal 
acceptance  of  these  social  conditions  and  their  antecedents  is 
supported  by  all  of  society’s  institutions,  including  education.  The 
concern  of  adult  educators  is  directed  towards  change  in  the  practice 
of  adult  education  as  a basis  for  penetrating  unquestioned  vita 
cultural  tradition  and  creating  the  milieu  for  members  of  society  to 
engage  actively  in  the  transformation  of  society  along  just,  humane 
and  equitable  lines. 


Critical  theories  are  explanations  of  why  contemporary  Western 
industrialized  societies  are  the  way  they  are,  beginning  with  a 
description  of  the  intransigence  of  members  of  a society  respecting  the 
structures  and  beliefs  comprising  the  fabric  of  the  status 
quo— unquestioned  vital  cultural  tradition— to  impede  the 
transformation  of  society  to  one  characterized  by  more  justice, 
humanity  and  equitability.  Anchored  in  the  explanation  providea  by 
one  or  another  of  the  critical  theories,  and  the  process  of  dialectics, 
critical  adult  education  in  the  sites  of  program  administration, 
instruction,  policy  development  and  educational  rese^ch  could 
enhance  the  potential  for  society  to  explore  and  transform  their 
societies  inasmuch  as  it  provides  a rich  and  powerful  view  of  the 
relationship  between  theory  and  practice.  Critical  social  science  is  the 
generic  or  meta-methodology  for  the  conduct  of  critical  education 
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research.  Each  of  these  concepts  will  be  examined  and  a view  of  adult 
education  informed  by  these  concepts  then  presented. 

Unquestioned  Vital  Cultural  Tradition 

The  foundation  for  all  forms  of  social  action  is  a taken-for-granted, 
unexplored,  unproblematic  set  of  structures  and  beliefs  that  have 
evolved  over  the  history  of  the  c dture,  depicted  as  the  unquestioned 
vital  cultural  tradition  of  a society.  Its  positive  attribute  lies  in  the 
function  of  this  aggregation  of  widely  understood  and  accepted 
back^ound  knowledge,  assumptions  and  language  patterns  in 
allowing  members  of  a society  to  enact  their  social  roles  and 
accomplish  the  day-to-day  tasks  required  for  personal  and  cultural 
survival.  Its  negative  attribute  is  visible  in  the  extent  to  which 
members  of  a society  hold  to  its  unreflexive,  and  therefore 
unquestioned  nature,  and  thus  perceive  nothing  problematic  about  it 
or  its  effects  in  sustaining  an  unexamined  tr^ectory  in  the  evolution 
of  the  society  or  its  culture. 

An  assessment  of  contemporary  Western  industrialized  societies  would 
reveal  that  enormous  progress  has  been  achieved  in  the  creation  of 
material  goods  and  services  through  the  instrumental  application  of 
technological  knowledge.  A predominant  feature  of  the  unquestioned 
vital  cultural  tradition  of  these  societies  is  the  overriding  potency  of 
the  human  drive  toward  the  achievement  of  f)ower  and  moneyj  success 
in  the  attainment  of  these  ends  is  seen  as  a wholly  acceptable  basis 
for  attributing  value  to  individuals  and  groups.  This  aspect  of 
unquestioned  vital  cultural  tradition  has  advanced  these  societies  to 
remarkable  heights  in  their  intellectual  reproduction,  that  is,  the 
development  and  efficient  application  of  scientific  knowledge. 

The  assessment  would  also  reveal  that  this  achievement  has  been 
accompanied  by  a disparate  allocation  of  those  goods  and  services, 
associated  with  undesirable  forms  of  social  relationships  and  the 
relationship  between  humankind  and  nature.  It  can  be  seen  that  the 
enormous  progress  in  the  intellectual  reproduction  of  society  has 
occurred  at  the  expense  of  other,  equally  essential  human  drives  and 
values,  namely,  concerns  for  the  rightness  of  actions,  the  beauty  of  the 
results  of  actions,  and  the  comprehensibility  of  the  language  of 
communications. 

Unquestioned  vital  cultural  tradition  is  represented  by  the  concept 
“lifeworld”  which  in  the  schools  of  hermeneutics  and  historical 
relativism  is  defined  as  the  foundation  or  context  within  which 
individuals  engage  in  communication  and  which  supports  the 
achievement  of  understanding  and  agreement.  Habermas  (1987)' 
quotes  Luhmann  to  depict  the  nature  of  the  lifeworld: 
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Norinally  we  do  not  have  to  think  about  the  foundations 
of  our  corporate  life  or  the  condition  of  its  existence,  not 
to  justify  actions  or  expressly  to  find  and  display 
appropriate  motives.  Problematizing  and  thematizing 
are  not  excluded;  they  are  always  possible;  but  normally 
this  non-actualized  possibility  already  suffices  as  a 
basis  for  interaction.  If  no  one  calls  it  into  question, 
then  “everything’s  o.k.”  (p.  417). 

The  very  nature  of  unquestioned  vital  cultural  tradition  resists 
expUcation,  reflection  and  critical  interpretation.  Individuals  not 
able  to  stand  apart  from  their  lifeworlds;  even  with  the  fullest  ot 
intention  and  effort,  they  cannot  consciously  appropriate  them  in  their 
entirety  in  order  to  reflect  upon  them.  At  best,  individuals  c^  seek 
out  and  recover  only  small  portions  of  their  lifeworlds  at  a time,  so 
that  examination  and  adjudication  of  unquestioned  vital  cultural 
tradition  can  occur  incrementally  over  time. 

At  the  heart  of  a theory  and  practice  of  critical  adult  education  is  the 
reconceptualization  of  unquestioned  vital  cultural  tradition  as  a thing 
to  be  reflected  upon  and  problematized,  acknowledging  its  value  in 
enabling  the  maintenance  of  cultural  survival,  while  recognizing  its 
imperfections  and  weaknesses  and  the  effects  of  unthi^ing  adherence 
to  it  as  an  impediment  to  active  participation  of  individuals  and 
groups  in  the  transformation  of  soci^  and  cultural  patterns  in  a more 
desirable  direction. 

Critical  Theory 

The  majority  of  contemporary  social  theories  can  be  grouped  accorihng 
to  two  fundamenteil  categories:  those  theories  that  assume  that  society 
is  the  expression  of  an  underlying  natural  order  and  are  disposed  to 
manipulate  the  valuables  that  account  for  it  (structural  functionalism, 
for  example  that  of  Parsons)^,  and  those  theories  that  assume  that 
societies  because  they  are  created  and  conceptualized  necessanly  are 
disposed  to  encourage  diversity  (social  phenomenology,  for  eiwmple 
that  of  Schutz^  and  sociology  of  knowledge,  for  example  that  of  Berger 
and  Luckman“). 

Critical  theories  take  neither  of  these  positions:  they  envision  a social 
order  that  is  constantly  emerging  and  are  disposed  toward  influencing 
its  emergence  in  a direction  that  is  more  just,  humane  and  equitable, 
(for  example,  the  work  of  Marx^,  Giddens  , Habermas  , Heller  , 
Unger®).  This  disposition  is  viewed  as  fundamental  to  human  life  and 
inquiry  Critical  theories  are  theories  about  modern  societies, 
explaining  the  deficits  that  exist  in  the  manner  in  which  society  is 
evolving.  Contemporary  critical  theories  dispute  the  capacities  of 
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modern  capitalist  and  socialist  societies  to  sustain  material  growth  in 
a democratic  manner  that  is  fair,  just,  and  equitable  for  all  members 
of  the  society  as  well  as  beneficial  for  nature  itself®.  The  relationship 
between  theory  and  practice,  or  the  way  of  thinking  and  acting  that 
IS  inherent  in  materialist  dialectics,  is  applied  in  arriving  at  this 
exjManation  within  the  context  of  an  unquestioned  vital  cultural 
tradition:  a world^aew  with  sociohistoric  features  that  include  material 
and  social  inequities  and  distorted  states  of  human  consciousness. 

An  Explanation  of  Critical  Social  Theory 


^1  critical  social  theories  have  in  common  a normative  concern  with 
the  fate  of  humankind  in  technocratic  society.  What  they  attempt  to 
explam  ^e  power  relationships  between  the  individual  and  nature 
and  the  individual  and  society,  and  how  meaning  and  speech,  and 
theory  and  practice,  are  reconciled  in  the  evolution  of  societies.  The 
mediation  of  these  tension-filled  relationships  is  thought  to  hold  the 
potential  for  an  ever  evolving  social  reality  moving  toward  more  just, 
equitable,  and  humane  social  arrangements.  There  are  differences 
among  various  critical  theories  of  society.  The  particular  critical 
theory  that  most  effectively  informs  critical  education  explains  the 
deficits  in  the  reproduction  of  society  in  terms  of  the  imbalance 
amongst  ways  of  knowing  that  result  in  distortions  of  communication 
between  those  who  dominate  and  those  who  are  dominated.  This 

theory  is  the  theory  of  communicative  action  as  developed  by  Jurgen 
Habermas".  i-  .7  & 

Habermas  theory  identifies  two  forms  of  human  action:  action- 
oriented-to-success  (instrumental  action);  and  action-oriented-to- 
understanding  (communicative  action).  These  forms  of  action  are 
rooted  in  four  distinct  but  not  separate,  historically  constituted  modes 
of  human  knowing:  purposive-rational;  moral-interpretive; 

aesthetic-expressive;  and  explicative.  Purposive  rationality  has 
two  diniensions,  namely,  instrumental  rationality  in  which  theoretical 
knowledge  is  applied  without  question  in  teleological  action  (the  non- 
communicative  use  of  descriptive  knowledge),  and  explanatory 
rationality  in  which  descriptive  knowledge  is  created. 

Mord  interpretative  rationality  is  a critique  along  the  lines  of 
established  cultural  values;  aesthetic  expressive  rationality  is  a non- 
cognitive,  extraverbal  offering  and  critique  of  alternatives  to 
established  values;  and  explicative  rationality  is  the  analysis  of 
language  in  search  of  fuller  meaning  in  speech.  Explanatory,  moral 
aesthetic  and  explicative  rationality  are  the  elements  of 
communicative  action.  The  heart  of  Habermas’  critical  theory  is  the 
overdetermination  of  instrumental  rationality  at  the  expense  of 
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communicative  rationality  as  the  basis  for  the  deficits  in  the 
reproduction  of  societies  in  advanced  industrial  countries. 

On  distinction  among  variants  of  critical  theory  lies  in  the  focus  of 
some  on  the  false  consciousness  of  certain  groups  or  classes  of 
society  that  are  dominated  by  other  groups  or  classes,  and  those 
critical  theories  in  which  attention  is  paid  to  the  imbalance  existing 
in  human  thought  (fragmented  consciousness)  which  is 
distortions  of  communication‘s  This  is  not  to 
normative  intent  of  these  two  variants  cf  critical  theopr  differs,  or  that 
the  element  of  instrumental  or  technocraUc  rationality  is  absent  from 
either.  What  is  represented  in  Habermas  theory  is  a refraining  ot  the 
problem  from  one  rooted  in  false  consciousness  and  its  extension  to 
Lnspiracy  and  struggle,  to  one  embedded  in  the  notion  of  fragmented 
consciousness  and  communicative  competencies. 

Inherent  in  the  idea  of  critique  is  the  assumption  that  knowledge  is 
always  in  an  incomplete  state,  and  that  its  emergence  c^n  be 
influenced  by  the  active  involvement  of  individuals  as  social  beings  in 
concert  with  other  social  beings,  organized  around 
The  way  in  which  social  beings  engage  actively  in  the  mediation  of 
tension-filled  relationships  is  referred  to  as  matenalist  dialectics. 

Materialist  Dialectics 

Early  Greek  philosophers  defined  dialectics  as  a ^ecial  au^li^ 
meaL  of  capturing  and  thinking  about  our  reality.  Materialistic 
dialectics  is  extradition  of  thought  and  action  which  is  at  the  heart  of 
critical  theories  for  mediating  social  change  aimed  at  more  ®fl^‘^^ble, 
just  and  humane  social  arrangements'®.  Many  dialertical  traditions 
have  evolved  since  the  time  of  Plato,  of  which  matenalist 
a relatively  modern  form,  having  been  shaped  by  western  Philo^ 
during  the  20th  Century.  Materialist  dialectics  is  characterized  by  a 
worldview  that  involves  two  aspects  of  reality  within  which  two 
methods  of  thinking  and  two  ways  of  relating  thought  and 
nlace  The  foundation  for  this  worldview  is  the  assumption  that  reality 
fs  independent  of  human  beings,  and  yet  through  their 
a part^of  it,  humans  can  influence  the  emergence  of  soaal  • 

This,  in  combination  with  the  notion  that  humans  socially 
historically  embodied  beings,  leads  to  a presupposition  of  the  ongoing 
nabu-e  of  both  the  realization  of  truth  and  the  evolution  of  human 
reality,  as  well  as  the  progression  of  individual  and  species 
development. 

The  two  methods  of  thinking  and  acting  and  the  two 

reality  are  proposed  as  a basis  for  questioning  ideas  P^^^enis 

social  interaction  that  exist  at  a given  time  and  are  generally  accepted 
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for  purposes  of  sustaining  the  current  social  order;  the  dialectical 
questioning  aims  to  change  societal  processes  and  structures  by 

idSs  Md^patterns^*  superseding  the  currently  acceptable 

Reality  has  two  aspects:  the  world  of  the  pseudoconcrete  and  the 
world  of  the  concrete.  The  pseudoconcrete  is  represented  by  the 
lorm  or  Je  idea  of  a phenomenon  as  it  can  be  seen  by  individuals 
through  the  percepti^  screens  created  by  the  historical  moment  and 
the  culti^l  context.  This  is  only  a limited  portion  of  any  phenomenon 
a simphfied  abstraction  of  reality.  The  whole,  or  the  world  of  the 
concrete  can  ^ experienced  at  least  in  part  by  looking  beyond  the 
limits  of  fo^  (the  idea  of  the  phenomenon)  to  get  to  its  essence  (the 
concept  the  phenomenon),  allowing  a richer  view  of  the  form  to 
emerge,  ^e  limitations  that  are  inherent  in  form  (the  pseudoconcrete) 
are  functional  insofar  as  they  permit  the  attribution  of  structure, 
order  and  laws  to  phenomena  such  that  they  can  be  manipulated  in 
the  conduct  of  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  individuals  and  society. 

^e  two  kinds  of  thinking  in  which  humans  can  engage  are  routine 
thinking  and  dialectical  thinking.  Routine  thinking  enables  people 
to  deal  efficiently  with  the  practical  problems  that  comprise  their  day- 
to-day  ^airs.  This  analytical  thinking  or  formal  logic  is  shaped  by 
the  existing  historical  and  social  context,  by  filtering  and  simplifying 

fu  ^ disregarding  the  contradictions  and  inconsistencies 

that  hint  at  the  existence  of  the  essence  of  phenomena. 

Dialectical  thinking  is  the  process  by  which  the  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies  between  what  we  believe  and  what  we  experience  in 
eveiyday  life  are  exploved  in  an  attempt  to  grasp  more  of  reality:  to 
essence  thence  to  a richer,  more  complex  view  of  forms 
?u  i i*  A V ^ process  of  informal  or  dialectical  logic  is  based  on  a view 
that  totality  is  constantly  emerging  as  the  result  of  actively  engaged 
forces  the  simplified  idea  of  the  phenomenon  and  the  contradictions 
and  inconsistencies  within  and  surrounding  it — whose  cxmflict  leads 
to  qualitative  social  change. 

The  disadvantage  of  routine  thinking  is  that,  although  expedient  for 
solinng  practical  problems,  fixation  on  simplified  abstractions  of 
reality  tends  to  accord  them  the  status  of  concrete  reality,  and  this 
miswnception  of  total  truth  for  all  time  leads  to  the  formation  of 
ideologies  which  resist  change.  As  Ackerman  and  Parsons  once  put  it. 
We  exclude— and  what  we  exclude  haunts  us  at  the  walls  we  set  up. 
We  include — and  what  we  include  limps  wounded  by  amputation.  And 
most  importantly  we  must  live  with  all  this,  we  must  live  with  our 
wounded  and  our  ghosts”*®.  By  switching  to  dialectical  thinking,  a 
richer  perspective  is  opened  that  allows  for  an  illumination  of  the 


phenomenon  or  problem  not  accessible  through  routine  thought 
Social  situations  can  be  analyzed  through  dialectical  thinmng 
revealing  their  internal  contradictions  as  apparent  opposites  which 
hold  a potential  for  influencing  qualitative  soci^  ^^°^Sh 

mediation.  The  relationship  between  routine  and  dialectic^  thinking 
can  be  captured  as  a journey  back  and  forth  between  the 
pseudoconcrete  and  concrete  dimensions  of  reality. 

There  are  two  ways  of  relating  thought  and  action,  ot  theory  and 
practice:  everyday  praxis  and  revolutionary  praxis.  Praxis  reflects 
the  relationship  between  thinking  and  doing.  Everyday  praxis  is 
employed  in  goal-directed  activity  and,  in  the  interests  of  efficiency, 
involves  a spontaneous  tendency  to  shear  a situation  of  all  elements 
that  are  peripheral  for  purposes  of  the  immediate  task.  This  division 
of  the  whole  through  routine  thinking  creates  the  simplified 
phenomenal  forms  that  facilitate  focusing  on  particular  tasks  reqmred 
for  survival.  In  necessary  everyday  praxis  the  wider  reality  is 
neglected  or  overlooked,  as  is  the  existence  of  the  functional,  habitual, 
conceptual  filters  used  to  accomplish  the  simplification  of  reality,  the 
effect  of  which  is  a perpetuation  of  the  gap  between  form  and  essence. 

It  is  never  possible  to  disregard  entirely  evidence  of  the  essence  or 
concent  of  things;  there  is  always  a dim  awareness  of  the  whole  which 
although  latent  can  be  uncovered  by  dialectical  thinking,  allowing 
indiviciuals  to  recognize  their  capacity  to  alter  the  world  toward  a 
more  humanitarian  mode  of  existence.  The  kind  of  practi^l  activity 
of  people  directed  toward  the  actualization  of  human^nd  based  on 
dialectical  thinking  is  known  as  revolutionary  or  critical  praxis. 
By  revolutionary  is  meant  the  ongoing  spiritual  repr^uction  of  society 
directed  toward  improved  social  arrangements  for  the  production  and 
equitable  distribution  of  material  wellbeing.  By  cntical  is  meant  the 
search,  through  dialectical  thought,  for  internal  contradictions  oi 
actively  engaged  forces  that  provide  the  basis  for  mediations  directed 
towards  the  spiritual  reproduction  of  society.  This  search  portrays  the 
questioning  of  unquestioned  vital  cultural  tradition. 

The  central  notion  of  materialist  dialectics  is  that  truth  hppens 
rather  than  being  discovered.  Reality  is  in  a constant  state  o 
emergence  that  human  beings  in  a social,  cultural  and  histon^l 
context  can  influence  or  mediate  through  reason  and  activity,  baid 
another  way,  the  intellectual  reproduction  of  society  &i;»ided  by 
positivistic  thinking  and  everyday  praxis  must  be  nourished  by 
dialectical  thinking  and  revolutionary  praxis  in  order  to  effect  the 
spiritual  reproduction  of  society:  the  actions  of  social  beings  pounded 
in  rightness,  authenticity,  preferability  and  comprehensibility  will  be 
directed  toward  the  equitable  redistribution  of  materials  and  services, 
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the  reconstruction  of  social  relations  and  our  relationship  with  nature 
as  necessary  in  order  to  produce  them. 

Critical  theory  incorporates  the  power  of  positivist  science  that  drives 
the  intellectual  reproduction  of  society  without  resorting  to  positivism 
or  scientism  which  preclude  the  spiritual  reproduction  of  society  The 
preservation  of  the  power  of  positivistic  thought  and  related  empiricist 
method  is  captured  in  the  view  taken  by  early  positivists  that  science 
was  a way  of  knowing  and  acting  in  addition  to  existing  ethical  and 
aesihevac  modalities.  Later  positivists  elevated  the  status  of  science  to 
scientism  thereby  crowding  out  or  fragmenting  other  ways  of  knowing 
and  acting  . Critical  theorists  advocate  the  recovery  of  those 
submerged  or  fragmented  ways  of  knowing  and  acting  through 
dialectical  reasoning  and  revolutionary  praxis. 


Within  the  materialist  dialectical  view  of  totality,  social  evolution  is 
a result  of  praxis.  Human  beings  are  always 
uniuliuled  in  that  being  is  who  they  are  and  essence  is  who  they  could 
be  if  they  were  to  actualize  their  unfulfilled  historically  constituted 
dispositions  and  capacities.  Progress  is  not  guaranteed  in  history;  it 
depends  on  the  productive  and  reproductive  practices  of  historically 
acting  subjects  . Returning  to  the  critical  theory  motif  of  the 
dialectical  interplay  amongst  the  individual,  society,  and  nature 
mentioned  earlier,  this  interplay  is  thought  to  be  the  basis  for  the 
constructive  mediation  of  social  change.  The  idea  here  is  that  the 
social  and  natural  world  is  independent  of  the  individual  but  not 
extrinsic.  That  is,  although  the  world  is  emerging  independently  there 
are  numerous  ways  in  which  individuals  can  influence  or  mediate  it. 
This  dialectical  and  relational  position  makes  possible  an  internalist 
approach  to  society,  from  the  perspective  of  the  lifeworld  of 
individuals,  in  which  individuals  collectively  influence  society,  as  well 
as  an  externalist  approach,  from  the  perspective  of  the  social  system 
m which  society  requires  individuals  to  conform  in  order  for  it  to  fulfil 
its  functions. 

Critical  Social  Science 

The  longstanding  debate  regarding  the  merits  and  relationships 
between  quantitative  and  qualitative  research  can  be  resolved  through 
the  notion  of  a critical  social  science  in  which  the  power  of  empirical 
analytic  and  interpretive  social  science  can  be  preserved  while  at  the 
same  time  superseded  through  the  use  of  both  routine  thinking 
(mrrnm  logic)  with  its  associated  everyday  praxis  and  dialectical 
thinking  (nonformal  logic)  with  its  associated  revolutionary  praxis.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  in  the  materialist  dialectical  view,  totality  is  seen 
to  be  constantly  emerging  by  means  of  actively  engaged  forces  whose 
conflict  leads  to  qualitative  and  relatively  rapid  social  change.  Within 
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this  view  individuals  are  seen  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  reproduction  of  society  such  that  an  analysis  occurs  in 
which  theorists  and  practitioners  are  closely  involved  in  interaction  so 
that  theory  and  practice  mutually  modify  each  other,  intertwine,  and 
produce  a new  emergent. 

The  dialectical  relationship  between  theory  and  practice  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  one  in  empirical  analytic  social  science  where 
theory  is  thought  to  drive  or  inform  practice  ^d  in  interpretive  social 
science  where  theory  is  understood  to  enlighten  practice  . Ihe 
functions  of  critical  social  science  reflect  a going  beyond  yet  a 
preserving  of  the  contributions  within  the  scope  of  empiri^l  and 
phenomenological  research  which  are  limited  with  respect  to  effecting 
transformative  social  change.  These  functions  are  the  formation  and 
extension  of  critical  theorems,  the  organization  of  the  processes  ot 
enlightenment,  and  the  organization  of  the  processes  of  action.  They 
can  be  used  to  portray  the  relationship  between  critical  theoiy  and 
critical  social  science.  Critical  theorems  are  developed  through  the  use 
of  a critical  theory  to  examine  an  aspect  of  contempor^y  society  by 
individuals  or  a group  who  are  concerned  with  m^ng  existing 
patterns  of  social  interaction  more  fair  and  just.  The  critique  exposes 
the  contradictions  between  what  a society  purports  to  be  and  what  it 
is  and  represents  outcomes  that  are  desirable.  Critical  theorems  must 
stand  up  to  criteria  of  scientific  discourse;  inter  subjective 
understandings  obtained  from  reflection  within  the  ^oup  must  stend 
up  to  authenticity  tests;  and  finally  the  selected  action  must  reflect 
prudent  decisions^®.  Drawing  from  Habermas,  Carr  and  Kemmis 
define  critical  social  science  as; 


...a  social  process  that  combines  collaboration  in  the 
process  of  critique  with  the  political  determination  to 
act  to  overcome  contradictions  in  the  rationality 
justice  of  social  action  and  social  institutions.  A critical 
social  science  will  be  one  that  goes  beyond  critique  to 
critical  praxis;  that  is,  a form  of  practice  in  which  the 
‘enlightenment’  of  actors  comes  to  bear  directly  in  their 
transformed  social  action.  This  requires  an  integration 
of  theory  and  practice  as  reflective  and  practical 
moments  in  a dialectical  process  of  reflection, 
enlightenment  and  social  action  carried  out  by  groups 
for  the  purpose  of  transforming  society  (p.  144). 


This  preliminary  sketch  of  the  process  of  cnticd  social  sconce  is 
illuminated  by  Fay’s"‘  notion  of  a social  theory  that 
practical  as  well  as  scientifically  explanatory,  thereby  identifjnng  a 
process  through  which  desirable  outcomes  can  be  achieved 
Conditions  must  be  such  that  there  is  a crisis  in  a social  system;  that 
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the  crisis  is  at  least  in  part  caused  by  distortions  of  consciousness  of 
those  experiencing  it;  the  distorted  consciousness  is  amenable  to  a 
process  of  enlightenment;  and  that  enlightenment  leads  to 
emancipation  in  which  a group  empowered  by  its  new-found 
understanding  radically  alters  its  social  arrangements  and  thereby 
alleviates  its  suffering.  He  posits  four  inter-related  elements  of  critical 
social  science:  a theory  of  consciousness,  a theory  of  crisis,  a theory  of 
education,  and  a theory  of  transformative  action.  These  provide  a 
basis  for  understanding  critical  theories  and  determining  their 
appropriateness  as  a guide  for  the  creation  of  learning  opportunities 
for  adults.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  components  of  critical  social  science 
as  outlined  by  Fay^^ 

a theory  of  consciousness 

First,  the  theory  must  point  to  the  way  a group  of  people’s  view  of  the 
world  is  incongruent  with  their  own  life  experiences,  and  it  must 
identify  specific  contradictions.  This  is  often  referred  to  as  critical 
analysis  of  unquestioned  vital  cultural  tradition.  Second,  in  addition, 
it  must  provide  an  historical  explanation  of  how  this  view  of  the  world 
came  into  being  and  is  perpetuated.  And  thdn  finally,  it  must  provide 
an  alternative  worldview  that  overcomes  the  contradictions  between 
their  current  worldview  and  their  direct  life  experiences. 

a theory  of  crisis 

A theory  must  be  presented  based  on  a social  crisis  that  a particular 
society  is  currently  experiencing.  This  theoiy  must  be  tied  to  existing 
social  pathologies  rooted  in  the  basic  structure  of  the  given  society  and 
that  threaten  to  destroy  it.  The  theory  must  portray  historically  a 
dialectical  combination  of  distorted  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
individuals  and  existing  structural  inequities  on  the  part  of  society. 

a theory  of  education 

This  theory  must  outline  the  educational  structures  and  processes  that 
will  facilitate  the  changing  of  societal  members’  worldview  in  such  a 
way  that  contemporary  social  pathologies  become  obvious  and  reveal 
the  individual’s  role  in  perpetuating  their  worldview. 

a theory  of  transformative  action 

This  theory  must  point  out  the  structural  aspects  of  society  requiring 
change  if  social  pathologies  are  to  be  ameliorated.  In  so  doing,  it  must 
be  able  to  not  only  identify  those  members  of  society  who  can  be 
anticipated  to  carry  out  the  transformative  action  but  also  provide  at 
least  a general  idea  of  how  they  might  go  about  doing  it. 
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Fay  maintains  that  in  order  for  a theory  to  be  critical,  pr^tical,  and 
scientific,  it  must  be  a theory  of  social  life  or  some  portion  thereof  that 
contains  all  of  the  above-mentioned  elements  and  that  they  must  be 
systematically  and  consistently  arranged. 

Critical  Adult  Education 

The  task  for  adult  educators  is  to  explore  the  implications  of  critical 
theory  for  the  provision  of  learning  opportunities  for  adults  which  are 
directed  toward  education’s  role  in  restructuring  soci^  arrangements 
along  more  equitable,  just,  and  humane  lines.  Critical  theo^, 
including  the  concept  of  unquestioned  vital  cultural  tradition  and  the 
process  of  dialectics  can  be  employed  in  the  face  of  swial,  political  and 
environmental  crises  to  reconnect  theory  and  practice  in  the  various 
sites  of  adult  education:  program  administration,  instruction,  policy 
development,  and  educational  research. 

As  an  artifact  of  society,  adult  education  represents  a variation  or 
extension  of  the  unquestioned  vital  cultur^  tradition  of  society  wnt 
large.  Three  elements  are  generic  to  all  four  sites  wthin  this 
specialized  domain:  practices,  social  relationships,  and  the  lan^age 
used  to  describe  them  both.  These  are  expressions  of  the  unquestioned 
vital  cultural  tradition  of  the  domain.  In  exploring  the  relationship 
between  theory  and  practice  in  each  of  the  four  adult 
two  levels  of  theory  are  evident:  the  formally  established  or 
overarching  theory,  and  the  specific  institution^  variant  developed 
from  one  or  more  formal  theories  and  expressed  as  an  institution^ 
plan,  system  or  method.  Practices  in  adult  educational  sites  tenu  to 
relate  more  directly  to  institutional  theories  than  to  formal  theones. 

Program  Administration  of  Adult  Education 

The  functions  of  program  administration  include  determination  and 
development  of  intended  learning  outcomes,  m^agement  ot 
instructional  and  support  personnel, 

learners,  provision  of  resources,  and  propam  evaluation.  ° 

these  functions  there  are  conventional  algorithms  to  g^de 
enactment  that  are  drawn  from  theones  of  administration  developed 
by  researchers;  in  this  paradigm,  theory  is  seen  to  drive 
the  value  of  both  is  weighed  on  the  grounds  of  efficiency  in  achieving 
quantifiable  outcomes  that  conform  to  the  instimmental  onentation  ol 
the  unquestioned  vital  cultural  tradition.  In  their  application  of  the 
theory  when  decisions  are  to  be  made,  administrators 
manipulating  the  vaiiables  the  theory  explains  in  a manner  that 
complies  with  the  laws  of  the  theory.  Evidence  of  this 
with  instrumental  success  can  be  found  in  ^ 

by  educational  administrators  which  is  replete  with  the  jargon  ot 
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production  and  accounting:  “needs  assessment”,  “program  delivery 
systems  , cost/benefit  analysis  of  programs”,  “return  on  training 
investment , marketing  committees”,  to  name  but  a few. 

A variety  of  alternatives  to  current  practice  become  available  when  the 
iunctions  of  edu(»tional  administration  are  cast  within  the  generic 
elements  of  practices,  social  relationships  and  language,  and  informed 
by  critical  theory;  these  elements  can  be  interpreted  and  enacted 
toward  impro^ment  by  practitioners  engaging  in  collective  and 
collaborative  efforts  to  penetrate  and  challenge  the  unquestioned  vital 
cultural  tradition.  For  example,  when  decisions  are  to  be  made 
admimstrators  might  consult  initially  with  those  upon  whom  the 
decisions  will  impact  in  order  to  identify  the  contradictions  existing 
within  the  situation,  and  to  examine  the  contradictions  in  the  context 
ot  an  evaluation  of  current  practices  and  organizational  relationships 
and  the  common  meanings  inherent  in  the  way  these  are  described. 
The  examination  could  expose  portions  of  unquestioned  vital  cultural 
tradition,  the  critique  of  which  would  ensure  that  the  dialectical 
inediation  of  the  contradictions  by  the  group  would  generate  an 
admimstrative  decision  incorporating  attributes  of  rightness,  beautv 

as  well  as  instrumental  efficiency.  Inherent  in 
the  decision  would  be  the  expectation  that  in  its  implementation, 
lurtrmr  contradictions  will  emerge  which  in  turn  would  require 
collaborative  mediation  toward  the  evolution  of  more  just,  humane  and 
equitable  patterns  of  administrative  action  that  would  have  the  effect 
ot  empowering  both  the  educators  and  the  learners  within  the 
educational  institution.  The  relationship  between  theory  (the 
organizational  plans)  and  practice  (the  administrative  decisions)  would 
be  seen  to  mutually  modify  one  another  through  a collaborative 
process  which  is  informed  by  critical  theory,  and  from  which  a new 
emergent  would  be  generated. 

Instruction 

The  functions  around  instruction  include  the  design  of  instruction, 
implementation  of  instruction,  and  assessment  of  program  outcomes. 
These  functions  tend  to  be  guided  by  established  systems  and 
approaches  (the  institutional  theories)  that  are  informed  by  one  or 
more  of  the  psychological  theories.  Many  of  these  institutional  theories 
are  applied  with  the  dominant  intention  of  increasing  in  quantifiable 
terms  the  efficiency  with  which  pre-established  knowledge  and  skills 
are  acquired.  Where  instrumental  rationality  and  action  are  pre- 
eminent, many  functions  around  instruction  have  become 
desensu^ized  and  sterilized  of  values  components.  This  positivistic 
onentation  is  reflected  in  the  code  words  that  are  heard  in  the 
language  of  practitioners  involved  in  instruction:  “stand-alone 
instructional  modules”,  “learners  at  risk”,  “grade  point  averages”. 
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“reinforcement  schedules  in  contingency  management”,  “lef  ming 
disabilities”.  Here  the  relationship  between  theory  and  practice  is  one 
in  which  theory  drives  practice. 

In  some  settings,  certain  instructional  practices  are  guided  by  an 
interpretive  human  science  orientation  informed  by  humanistic 
psychology;  instructors  and  learners  are  both  active  participante  in  an 
effort  to  achieve  intersubjective  understandings  that  wul  ennch  the 
learning  experience  in  the  interests  of  meeting  society  s needs  aiid 
individual  needs.  Here  one  encounters  the  familiar  language  ot 
andragogy  in  terms  such  as  “setting  the  learning  climate  , learning 
facilitator”,  “negotiation  of  learning  objectives  , self-directed 
lezirning”,  “sharing  learning  experiences”,  “ego  involvement  , threat 
reduction”.  In  this  orientation,  theory  is  viewed  as  reveaUng  practice. 

Practices  from  both  these  orientations  could  be  improved  if 
practitioners  involved  in  instruction  were,  for  example,  to  rollaborate 
in  a critical  analysis  of  their  existing  practices,  social  relationships 
and  language  in  the  context  of  the  unquestioned  vital  cultural 
tradition  of  their  institution  and  their  profession.  They  could  evaluate 
the  potential  for  reconstructing  dialectically  their  endeavours  to  retlect 
critical  social  theoretical  foundations  as  well  as  psj^hological 
foundations.  This  reconstruction  could  result  in  changes  in  the  content 
of  their  programs  to  include  moral  and  aesthetic  dimensions 
representing  the  knowledge  and  capabilities  to  critique  unquestioned 
vital  cultural  tradition;  and  changes  in  their  instructional  pr^esses 
such  that  learners  are  engaged  in  group  activities  that  involve 
interaction  with  social  issues  and  structures.  The  relationship  between 
theory  (institutionally  determined  patterns)  and  practice  (implemented 
instruction^  processes)  would  be  seen  as  a reciprocally  interactive 
one,  enacted  by  groups  of  practitioners  who  are  informed  by  cntical 
theory,  producing  enriched  versions  of  theory  and  steadily  improving 
practices. 


Policy  Development 

Governments  generate  legislation  which  is  translated  into  policies  that 
structure  the  nature  and  scope  of  education.  These  policies  allocate 
educational  resources,  mandate  institutional  accreditation,  and 
regulate  educational  practices.  In  social  democratic  political  systems, 
the  overarching  theory  that  informs  the  creation  of  le^slation  is 
capitalism.  Within  that  social  theoretical  context,  the  legislation  that 
any  government  creates  is  shaped  by  two  major  antecedents,  namely, 
the  particular  ideology  of  the  political  paity  holding  power  and  the 
political  imperative  to  achieve  and  maintain  power.  The  development 
of  educational  policies  informed  by  current  legislation  represents 
practice.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  steering  medium  of  power  accounts 
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for  the  kind  of  educational  legislation  that  is  created;  its  force  will 
have  instrumental  value  for  the  m^or  actors  in  the  economic  sector 
of  the  society,  will  sustain  the  pattern  of  existing  institutions  and 
their  relationships,  and  will  perpetuate  the  doctrine  of  individualism 
as  the  basis  for  maintaining  a coherent  society.  Policies  are  developed 
in  relation  to  this  legislation  in  the  context  of  unquestioned  vital 
cultural  tradition,  a significant  component  of  which  is  the  assumption 
about  the  role  of  knowledge  in  society;  that  is,  that  knowledge  (the 
content  for  education)  that  is  selected  to  assure  continuity  of  the  social 
order  will  be  disseminated  in  a manner  that  assures  its  optimal 
accessibility  to  those  who  can  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  socio-economic  status  quo. 

Governmental  officials  develop  public  policy  in  education  by  a process 
which  includes  data  collection  and  interpretation  respecting  the 
resources  available  for  distribution,  the  perceived  educational  needs 
of  the  various  constituencies,  and  potential  for  streamlining 
educational  services,  considered  in  the  light  of  anticipated  public 
response  to  policy  changes.  Alternative  policy  formulations  are 
adjudicated  in  terms  of  the  potential  benefits  (cost  efficiencies,  labour 
market  solutions)  and  predicted  public  opinion.  Here  the  relationship 
between  institutional  theory  (legislation  and  its  antecedents)  and 
practice  (policy  development)  is  one  in  which  the  theory  drives 
practice. 

Alternatives  to  this  pattern  of  practice  are  revealed  when  the 
functions  of  policy  development  are  informed  by  critical  theory  and 
reconceptualized  as  practices,  social  relationships  and  language,  with 
the  potential  for  reinterpretation  and  improvement  through  collective 
critique  of  previously  unquestioned  vital  cultural  tradition.  When  data 
respecting  educational  needs  and  priorities  is  to  be  collected  and 
interpreted,  p licy  developers  could  consult  with  representatives  from 
all  socio-economic  sectors  of  the  adult  constituency,  particularly  those 
who  are  presently  non-participants  in  the  educational  offerings  for 
adults.  Through  these  consultations  which  could  focus  on  current 
educational  policies,  the  social  relationships  that  influence  their 
development,  and  the  intersubjective  understandings  that  could  be 
achieved,  policy  developers  and  constituents  could  uncover  the 
contradictions  that  exist  in  the  provision  of  educational  opportunities, 
and  their  roots  in  aspects  of  unquestioned  vital  cultural  tradition  that 
perpetuate  them. 


Further  collaborative  exploration  of  material  and  social  inequities 
could  lead  to  dialectical  mediation  of  the  contradictions,  which  could 
be  used  by  policy  developers  in  generating  policies  for  the  education 
of  adult  policies,  that  hold  the  potential  for  fostering  change  in  the 
existing  patterns  of  selecting  and  disseminating  information  leading 
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to  new  patterns  directed  toward  more  just,  humane,  and  equitable 
educational  arrangements.  If  the  policy  developers  presented  and 
rationalized  the  proposed  policies  to  their  legislator  for  adjudication, 
the  legislator’s  view  of  the  imperatives  that  shape  the  legislation 
might  be  altered,  with  the  attendant  possibility  of  a change  in  the 
shape  of  future  legislation.  As  the  implementation  of  the  policies 
probably  would  give  rise  to  new  contradictions,  the  same  wllaborative 
process  between  policy  developers  and  constituents  could  be  used  to 
mediate  them  dialectically  prior  to  further  policy  development.  The 
relationship  between  theory  (legislation  and  its  antecedents)  and 
practice  (policy  development)  in  this  orientation  is  one  m which  theory 
and  practice  mutually  modify  one  another  and  produce  new  and  richer 
versions  of  each. 

Educational  Research 

The  goals  of  educational  research  are  seen  conventionally  to  be  either 
explanation,  prediction  and  control  (according  to  the  quantitauve 
view),  or  understanding  and  meaning  (according  to  the  qualitative 
view).  In  the  former  case,  disinterested  researchers  seek  out  the 
inescapable  laws  that  govern  behaviour  in  educational  situations. 
These  results  are  then  employed  to  influence  practical  clmnge  thrcmg 
technical  control.  Theoreticians,  through  a division  of  labour  in  which 
they  objectively  study  educational  practice,  develop  theory  which  in 
turn  is  viewed  as  driving  practice. 

In  the  latter  case,  empathic  researchers  seek  through  Quasi- 
participation  with  practitioners  to  interpret  the  manner  in  which 
practitioners  construct  and  maintain  intersubjective  meaning  that 
guides  their  actions.  Here  theoreticians  are  not  fully  sep^ated  by  a 
division  of  labour;  rather  they  are  quasi-participants  who  through 
their  interpretations  convey  to  practitioners  a view  of  their 
intersubjective  reaUty  that  includes  aspects  of  which  they  may  not 
have  been  aware.  The  search  is  not  for  objectively  denved,  inescapable 
laws  but  rather  additional  meaning  subject  to  the  practitioners 
verification.  In  this  approach,  theory  is  viewed  as  revealing  practice. 

An  alternative  to  conventional  approaches,  critical  social  science, 
becomes  available  when  the  previously  noted  gods  of  rese^ch  are 
reconstructed  ac  the  formation  and  extension  of  cntical  theorems, 
organization  for  enlightenment,  and  organization  for  action.  With  this 
orientation,  participant  researchers  join  with  a group  of  practitioners 
who  are  interested  in  iraproving  their  practices,  in  improving  the 
social  relationships  which  contextualize  those  practices,  and  in 
improving  their  understanding  of  the  language  they  employ  to 
institutionalize  their  practices  and  associated  social  relationships,  all 
of  which  is,  in  general,  a reflection  of  unquestioned  vital  cultural 
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tradition.  These  practitioners  could  be  acting  in  any  of  the  four  sites 
of  adult  education.  Their  engagement  in  research  activities  can  be 
difterentiated  from  their  everyday  practice  in  these  sites,  in  that  a 
specific  aspect  of  practice  is  singled  out  for  improvement.  Both  the 
theoretician  and  the  practitioners  collectively  and  collaboratively 
analyze  their  actions  in  the  context  of  a specific  critical  theory  that 
addresses  the  power  relationships  that  prevail  as  a result  of  the 
overdetermination  of  purposive-rational  thought  and  action.  As  the 
formation  of  critical  theorems  enlightens  all  of  the  participants,  they 
then  can  enact  action  plans  based  on  the  theorems.  It  is  expected  that 
these  plans  when  put  to  practice  will  inevitably  turn  up  additional 
contradictions  which  are  the  basis  for  extension  of  the  original  critical 
theorems  to  be  researched  in  ensuing  research  iterations.  Here 
theoreticians  collaborate  with  practitioners  through  the  employment 
of  a critical  theory  to  improve  practice  in  a more  humane,  just  and 
equitable  direction.  The  search  here  is  not  only  for  improved 
understanding,  meaning  and  action  as  is  the  case  of  both  the 
qualitative  or  interpretive  approaches,  but  in  addition  an 
understanding  of  unintended  outcomes  and  the  socio-historical  forces 
that  account  for  them.  The  view  of  the  relationship  between  theorj' 
and  practice  in  this  approach  is  one  in  which  they  are  seen  to 
mutually  modify  each  other,  intertwine  and  produce  a new  emergent 
with  each  iteration  of  the  process.  This  critical  social  science  activity 
occurs  only  within  the  research  site. 

Concluding  Comments 

Recent  advances  in  social  theory  offer  the  occasion  for  adult  educators 
to  reconceptualize  their  views  of  the  social  role  of  adult  education,  as 
well  as  methodologies  for  its  implementation.  In  the  enactment  of 
practice  within  the  sites  of  program  administration,  instruction,  and 
policy  development,  practitioners  informed  by  critical  theory  can 
actualize  their  unique  potential  for  interpreting  each  situation  in 
terms  of  the  opportunities  within  it  to  collaborate  with  their  associates 
(or  their  learners)  in  changing  their  customary  practices,  altering  the 
established  social  relationships,  and  enriching  the  language  in 
common  use  to  describe  the  social  reality  they  share.  In  the  myriad  of 
situations  that  comprise  the  real  world  of  practice,  the  nature  and 
scope  of  opportunities  for  this  collaborative  improvement  will  vary 
dramatically:  however,  each  successful  initiative  can  provide  a 
stepping  stone  for  further  initiatives. 

Within  the  educational  research  site,  practitioners  can  engage  in  the 
formally  organized  conduct  of  critical  social  science  through  an  action- 
oriented  project  initiated  and  facilitated  by  a theoretician.  Here,  a 
specific^  area  of  the  practitioners’  educational  practice  that  has  been 
thematized  becomes  the  focus  of  the  research  group’s  systematic, 
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collaborative,  self-reflective  enquiry  and  planned  action,  mmed  at 
achieving  significant  improvements  in  practitioners  practice,  t^ir 
organizational  relationships,  and  their  ways  of  descnbing  Mth;  that 
is,  through  the  process  of  taking  action  to  change  these,  and  learning 
from  the  effects  of  the  changes,  significant  improvements  in  practice 
is  possible. 

The  prospects  for  a critical  adult  education  in  all  of  its  sites  are 
especially  timely  in  the  light  of  the  crisis  in  contempora^  society.  As 
a major  player  among  society’s  institutions,  an  educational  system 
informed  by  critical  theory  can  enact  a leading  role  toward  the 
attainment  of  significant  advances  in  the  direction  of  a more  just, 
equitable  and  humane  society. 
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Abstract 

With  the  collapse  of  the  dominant  paradigm,  the  “andragogical 
consensus”,  the  field  of  adult  education  is  presently  occupied  by  an 
array  of  competing  discourses.  In  recent  years  adult  education 
theorists  have  turned  to  Habermasian  critical  theory  to  reconstruct 
the  discipline  and  provide  direction  for  emancipatory  practice. 
Building  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  in  the  beginning  stages  of  this 
reconstructive  project,  this  article  provides  a brief  history  of  the 
keyword,  “critical”,  and  demonstrates  how  the  critical  theoretical 
tradition  from  Marx  to  Habermas  can  be  interpreted  as  a socially  and 
historically  grounded  theory  of  adult  learning. 

Resume 

Avec  I’effondrement  du  «consensus  andragogique»  comme  paradigme 
dominant,  le  champ  de  I’dducation  des  adultes  presente  actuellement 
un  ensemble  de  discours  concurrents.  Ces  derniferes  ann4es,  les 
th4oriciens  de  l’6ducation  des  adultes  se  sont  tourn^s  vers  la  th^orie 
critique  de  Habermas  pour  proc4der  a une  reconstruction  de  la 
discipline  et  fo.urnir  une  nouvelle  orientation  k une  pratique 
4mancipatoire.  Tout  en  postulant  que  nous  en  sommes  aux  premiers 
stades  de  ce  projet  de  reconstruction,  cet  article  fournit  un  bref 
historique  du  mot-cl6  «critique»  et  d6montre  que  la  tradition  de  la 
theorie  critique,  de  Marx  a Habermas,  peut  dtre  consider^e  comme 
une  thdori  j de  I’apprentissage  adulte  qui  possede  des  assises  tant 
sociales  qu’historiques. 


has  been  professionally  colonized,  that  the  dominant  paradigm,  the 
“andragogical  consensus”,  has  crumbled.  The  field  of  adult  education 
theory  is  presently  occupied  by  an  array  of  competing  discourses.  Two 
of  the  most  engaging  theoretical  developments  to  appear  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  have  been  (1)  an  anti-foundational  contextualism 
(Usher  and  Bryant,  1989),  which  takes  its  cues  from  phenomenology 
and  hermeneutics,  and  (2)  the  critical  theory  associated  with  Mezirow 
(1981, 1985, 1990)  and  his  critics  and  commentators  (Collard  and  Law 
1989;  Hart  1990;  Clark  and  Wilson  1991),  which  takes  its  direction 
from  Habermas.  Some  of  us  have  turned  to  the  latter,  Habermasian 
critical  theory , to  create  a conceptual  frame  comprehensive  enough  to 
provide  theoretical  unification  to  the  field  and  ethical  guidance  for  all 
practitioners  across  multiple  settings. 

But  we  are  just  in  the  struggling  stages  of  reconstructing  the  study  of 
adult  education  from  a critical  theoretical  perspective.  Therefore,  I 
think  it  is  urgent  that  we  understand  the  genealogy  of  the  keyword 
“critical”  (its  meaning  within  the  Marxian  tradition),  and  how  to  think 
through  and  with  Habermasian  critical  theory  towards  the  systematic 
articulation  of  a theory  of  adult  learning  and  emancipatory 
educational  practice.  One  is  actually  surprised  by  joy  when  ranging 
over  contemporary  critical  theory  and  the  as-yet  partial  theoretical 
work  in  the  discipline  of  adult  education.  One  discovers  that 
Habermas  and  his  colleagues  as  well  as  many  non-Habermasian 
critical  theorists  increasingly  place  individual  and  social  learning 
processes  and  outcomes  at  the  centre  of  their  conceptual  work.  This 
fact,  in  my  view,  has  neither  been  fully  understood  nor  adequately 
recognized. 

In  this  article  I would  like  to  argue  that  the  critical  theoretical 
tradition  from  Marx  to  Habermas  has  much  to  teach  us  about  adult 
learning,  and  can  provide  a “foundation”  for  an  emancipatory 
educational  practice.  A theory  of  emancipatory  learning  has  always 
been  implicitly  present  within  the  Marxian  tradition;  it  is  only  with 
Habermas  that  we  begin  to  see  the  “learning  theory”  become  explicit 
and  self-conscious.  This  article  attempts  to  accomplish  two 
interrelated  conceptual  tasks;  to  provide  a brief  history  of  critical 
social  theory  and  to  show  how  the  critical  theoretical  tradition  itself 
can  be  interpreted  as  a socially  and  historically  grounded  theory  of 
adult  learning  (how  adults  unlearn  their  adherence  to  unfreedom  and 
learn  to  be  enlightened,  empowered  and  transformative  actors  in 
particular  times,  places  and  spaces). 
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Critical  theory  holds  out  the  promise  of  enabling  us  to  specify 
concretely  with  practical  intent  how  we  can  think  of  all  of  society  as 
a vast  school  and  begin  to  understand  how  a global  society  niled  by 
predatory  corporations  and  dominated  by  a technocratic  or 
“instrumental”  rationality,  is  consciously  structured  to  block,  constrain 
and  contain  societal  wide  and  historically  deep  collective 
enlightenment,  empowerment  and  transformative  action.  Without  a 
critical  theory  of  society  we  will  never  know  how  even  the 
individualist  ideals  we  posit— the  fulfillment  of  the  individual,  our 
commitment  to  “autonomous”  self-directed  learning— are  systemically 
blocked  and  constrained:  in  our  homes,  workplaces,  the  public  sphere, 
cultural  and  intellectual  life,  associational  and  movement  spaces.  Nor 
will  we  know  how  our  late  capitalist  society,  with  its  clas^,  gender, 
ethnic  and  bureaucratic  divisions,  generates  in  its  “normal”  working, 
dissatisfactions  (needs  that  cannot  be  met  adequately  within  society’s 
frame),  contradictions  and,  periodically,  massive  crises,  which  create 
the  potentiality  for  emancipatory  practice.  Critical  theory  ought  to 
help  radical  adult  educators  ground  their  “untheorized”  praxis. 

And  critical  adult  educators  and  critical  theorists  converge  in 
affirming  that  the  system  reproduces  itself  in  the  subjectivity  of  men 
and  women.  Simply  focusing  upon  and  celebrating  the  learning  taking 
place  everywhere  (particularly  outside  bad  formal  educational 
institutions)  will  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  in  an  uiyust  and  unfree 
society,  men,  women  and  children  will  be  “socialized”  across  the  life- 
span to  systematically  misunderstand  their  identity,  needs,  what 
constitutes  happiness,  what  is  good  and  of  value,  and  how  one  should 
act  in  one’s  relations  with  others  to  achieve  these  things.  Even 
informal  and  non-formal  learning  are  pressured  to  conform  to  what 
Michael  Ryan  has  called  “the  principle  of  non-contradiction:  if  the 
system  is  to  retain  legitimacy  and  survive,  the  consciousness  of  social 
agents  must  not  contradict  the  presuppositions  of  the  economy,  the 
social  network,  and  the  state”  (Ryan  1982,  56).  Despite  this 
conforming  pressure,  critical  educators  and  theorists  argue  that  people 
are  victims  of  causal  processes  that  have  power  over  them  because 
they  are  not  aware  of  the  precise  ways  they  have  been  implicated  in 
the  processes  that  oppress  them.  Here  we  have  the  necessary 
theoretical  opening  for  understanding  how  an  educative  process  migm 
enable  people  to  give  up  their  illusions— “abandoning  one’s  self- 
conception and  the  social  practices  that  they  engender  and  support, 
things  people  cling  to  because  they  provide  [false]  direction  and  [false] 
meaning  in  their  live”  (Fay  1987,  214). 
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Today,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  critique  is  a word  in  vogue.  Educators, 
social  scientists,  literary  critics  and  philosophers  all  use  the  word 
“critical”,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  we  are  talking  the  same 
language.  The  prevalent  tendency  in  contemporary  educational 
discourse  is  to  restrict  the  meaning  of  critical  to  processes  of 
validating  arguments.  This  approach  (oaen  labelled  “critical 
thinking”)  cannot  be  identified  with  critical  theory  as  understood  in 
the  western  philosophical  and  Marxist  tradition.  Simply  put,  critical 
thinking  does  not  understand  its  project  as  providing  an  analysis  of 
the  “complex  of  interrelations  out  of  which  capitalist  crises  arise  in 
order  to  make  it  possible,  through  philosophical  critique  giving 
guidance  to  action,  to  eliminate  politically  the  causes  of  those  crises” 
(Honneth  and  Joas  1988,  152).  It  is  imperative,  then,  in  order  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  critical  turn  in  adult  education  theory, 
that  we  risk  oversimplification  and  sketch  the  meaning  of  critique 
from  Antiquity  to  Habermas.  We  will  discover  that  contemporary 
critical  theory  has  emerged  through  a dialectical  engagement  with 
German  intellectual  thought  (Kant,  Hegel  and  Marx)  interplaying 
with  the  evolution  of  capitalism  and  modernity.  Critical  theory  is  a 
theory  of  history  and  society  driven  by  a passionate  commitment  to 
understand  how  societal  structures  hinder  and  impede  the  fullest 
development  of  humankind’s  collective  potential  to  be  self-reflective 
and  self-determining  historical  actors. 

Critique  from  Antiquity  to  the  Renaissance 

Critique,  like  crisis,  is  derived  from  Greek  krinein  (making 
distinctions:  separating,  judging,  deciding).  Between  Antiquity  and  the 
Renaissance,  “crisis  was  used  solely  in  a medical  context  (through 
into  the  17th  century).  During  the  Renaissance  the  term  “critic”  was 
applied  to  the  grammarian  or  the  philologist.  Critique  became  the 
philological  criticism  of  literary  texts.  Here  the  task  was  to  reconstruct 
the  authenticity  of  a particular  source— to  rescue  a text  from  history’s 
decay.  Reformers  used  philological  critique  to  describe  the  art  of 
informed  judgement.  This  was  thought  to  be  appropriate  to  the  study 
of  ancient  texts,  whether  the  classics  or  the  Bible.  But  critique  of  texts 
was  a double-edged  weapon”.  As  the  world  became  increasingly 
disenchanted  (the  dissolution  of  all-embracing  systems  of  world- 
interpretation  ascribing  a unique  and  integral  meaning  to  human 
existence  with  reference  to  the  transcendental  being  [Markus  1986, 
xii]),  the  art  of  critique  itself  achieved  a status  independent  of  Church 
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and  State.  The  concept  of  critique  shifted  from  defending  revelation  to 
driving  a wedge  between  reason  and  revelation. 

This  was  one  of  the  cardinal  unmaskings  in  western  thought 
(Sloterdijk  1988, 23ff).  Peter  Bayle’s  Dictionaire  historique  et  critique, 
written  in  the  late  17th  century,  posited  “reason”  and  “critique”  as 
indivisible.  What  Bayle  accomplished  was  to  shift  cntique  as  method 
(philological  work  on  texts)  to  critique  as  principle:  critique  extends 
beyond  philological  criticism  and  becomes  the  essential  activity  of 
reason  while  acquiring  negative  and  destructive  connotations.  ^ 
claims  to  authority,  whether  religious  or  other,  become  fair  game  or 
reason’s  scalpel.  “La  raison  humaine...est  un  principe  de  destruction, 
non  pas  d’edification”  says  Bayle.  Paul  Connerton  astutely  comments 
(1976,  19); 

Critique  is  certainly  committed  to  the  task  of  seeking 
truth;  but  to  a truth  which  has  yet  to  be  established. 

Whence  it  follows  that  critical  activity  does  not  yield 
truth  directly,  but  indirectly.  Truth  is  to  be  reached,  in 
the  first  instance,  through  the  destruction  of 
appearances  and  illusions.  This  notion  of  a republic  of 
letters  presupposes  the  equality  of  all  participants  in 

the  process  of  critical  activity It  is  now  assumed 

that  truth  flourishes,  not  through  the  illumination  of 
human  understanding  by  inherited  traditions,  but 
rather  through  the  medium  of  communicative  struggle. 

By  the  mid- 18th  century  critique  was  becoming  gradually  politicized. 
In  clubs,  lodges,  coffee  houses,  a new  moral  authority,  the  public, 
found  its  earliest  institutions  (Habermas  1974;  Gouldner  1976). 

The  “Age  of  Critique”:  from  Kant  to  Hegel 

In  1781  in  his  preface  to  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (Smith  1929),  Kant 
declared  his  age  the  “age  of  critique”  in  which  neither  religion  nor  the 
legislature  was  exempt.  With  Kant,  the  model  of  critique  characteristic 
of  Enlightenment  underwent  a basic  structural  change.  Ihe 
philosophes  had  understood  critical  activity  as  an  external  ^scussion 
with  a partner.  Reason  focused  on  a particular  object  of  critique, 
seeking  in  the  process  to  discover  via  negativa  the  truth  or  falsity  ot 
text  or  institution.  Now,  for  Kant,  reason  becomes  both  subject  and 
object.  Reason,  once  turned  against  acceptable  authorities,  turns  on 
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itself.  His  grest  critiques  (of  theoretical  reason,  practical- moral  insight 
and  aesthetic  judgement)  are  reflections  on  the  conditions  of  possible 
knowledge,  on  the  potential  capacities  of  human  beings  possessing  the 
facul  ties  of  knowing,  speaking  and  acting.  Dare  to  know!  What  are  the 
conditions  of  our  knowledge  through  which  modem  natural  science  is 
possible  and  how  far  does  this  knowledge  extend?  Kant  wants  to  focus 
on  the  rational  reconstruction  of  the  conditions  which  make  language, 
cognition  and  action  possible”  (Connerton  1976,  23).  The  Kantian 
copernican  turn  will  influence  one  direction  of  Habermas’s  thought. 
But  Habermas,  unlike  Kant,  will  attempt  to  understand  the 
fundamental  forms  of  knowledge  in  the  light  of  the  problems 
humankind  encounters  in  its  efforts  to  produce  its  existence  and 
reproduce  its  species  being  (Held  1980,  254).  Habermas  will  place 
reason  inside  the  historical  process. 

Kant’s  solution  was  to  posit  certain  a priori  categories  or  forms, 
embedded  in  the  human  subject,  which  allow  us  to  constitute  “things” 
in  the  factual  world,  now  severed  from  the  constituting  subject.  This 
idea  that  a “transcendental  ego”  both  constitutes  the  world  and  leaves 
room  for  the  possibility  of  moral  freedom  would  precipitate  endless 
debates  about  the  relationship  between  activity  and  passivity,  c priori 
and  sense  data,  philosophy  and  psychology.  In  Theory  and  Practice 
(1973),  Habermas  argues  that  the  philological  criticism  of  the 
humanist  understood  itself  as  theoretical  and  practical  critique.  With 
the  ascendancy  of  German  idealism,  critique  “no  longer  understands 
itself  in  its  correspondence  to  crisis”  (213).  Critique  and  crisis  become 
uncoupled  in  Kant.  But,  Habermas  maintains,  the  Hegelian  project  of 
the  early  19th  century  attempted  to  reconstruct  “philosophy  of  the 
world  as  crisis”,  even  though  philosophy  was  not  subject  to  the  crisis 
itself. 

Hegel  attempts  to  escape  the  embarrassment  of  Kant’s  ineffable 
“universal  subject”  by  postulating  the  “absolute  spirit”  as  the  most  real 
thing  of  all.  Reason  need  not  stand  over  against  itself  in  purely  critical 
fashion.  In  his  classic  essay,  “Traditional  and  Critical  Theory”  (1937), 
Max  Horkheimer  states  that  in  Hegel  reason  has  become  aflirmative, 
even  before  reality  itself  is  affirmed  as  rational.  But,  confronted  with 
the  persisting  contradictions  in  human  existence  and  with  the 
impotence  of  individuals  in  face  of  situations  they  themselves  have 
brought  about,  the  Hegelian  solution  seems  a purely  private  assertion, 
a personal  peace  treaty  between  the  philosopher  and  an  inhuman 
world”  (1976  [1937],  217).  Whereas  Kant  had  cast  the  “ought”  into  the 
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realm  of  the  practical,  out  of  reach  of  reason’s  paws,  Hegel  believed 
that  the  “ought”  and  the  “is”  would  coincide  in  history. 

This  Hegelian  move  seems,  on  the  surface,  to  dissolve  the  critical 
function  of  reason.  What  Hegel  had  accomplished  is  to  place  the 
“ought”  (or  the  universal)  within  history  (the  realm  of  the  particular). 

In  his  loving  reclamation  of  Hegel,  Reason  and  Revolution  (1941), 
Herbert  Marcuse  argues  that  Hegel’s  insistence  that  the  universal  is 
pre-eminent  over  the  particular,  signifies  in  the  concrete  that  the 
potentialities  of  men  and  things  are  not  exhausted  in  the  given  forms 
in  which  they  actually  appear  (1960  [1941],  113-114).  This  notion  of 
potentiality  is  fundamental  to  critical  theoiy  and  emancipatory 
educational  practice  in  the  broadest  possible  sense.  Reality  points  to, 
and  strives  towards,  its  own  overcoming. 

Marx’s  Critical  Project:  From  Springtime  to  Maturity 

Unlike  Hegel,  Marx  locates  his  principle  of  negation  within  the 
dynamic  social  order  itself.  Accusing  his  “Young  Hegelian”  comrades 
of  being  “mere  critics”  who  stood  outside  reality  and  nagged  it  to 
change,  Marx  asserts  that  mere  criticism  is  ineffectual,  like  a lone 
foghorn  calling  to  a ship  lost  in  a fierce  storm.  He  certainly  does  not 
believe  that  the  “weapon  of  criticism”  alone  will  burst  asunder  the 
chains  and  free  the  immiserated!  In  what  way  can  critique  become 
truly  efficacious?  By  answering  that,  theory  will  only  become  a 
“material  force”  when  it  has  “gripped  the  masses”  (MECW  3:  183). 
Marx  has  asked  himself  a historic^ly  decisive  question.  In  fact,  we 
might  even  say  that  modem  critical  theory  was  born  at  this  moment. 
The  role  of  theory,  says  Marx  in  the  springtime  of  his  thinking,  is  not 
to  “face  the  world  in  a doctrinaire  fashion  with  a new  principle, 
declaring  ‘Here  is  truth,  kneel  here!’”  (Easton  and  Guddat  1967, 211- 
215).  Rather,  the  task  is  to  facilitate  the  “collective  subject”  to  reach 
its  own  self-consciousness — ^the  consciousness  of  its  latent  radical 
needs,  induced  by  but  unsa  sfiable  under  the  existing  social 
conditions.  Revolutionary  potentiality  seethes  within  a specific 
complex  of  material  conditions.  Theory  only  awakens  the  emerpnt 
proletariat  to  its  historical  mission  and  springs  it  into  the  daylight  of 
historical  praxis. 

Critique  reveals  itself  in  Marx  (and  later  critical  theorists)  as  being 
tied  to  the  “myth  of  Enlightenment.”  In  1784  Kant  had  asked  himself 
the  famous  question,  “What  is  Enlightenment?”  and  answered  that,  to 
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the  extent  that  reason  shapes  human  life,  human  history  is  assured 
of  progress,  of  departing  from  a condition  of  servitude.  Kant  had 
declared  his  age  the  “Age  of  Enlightenment.”  If  it  were  to  be  achieved, 
it  would  be  in  all  spheres  of  life  (religion,  politics,  science,  philosophy). 
To  be  enlightened  was  to  be  autonomous,  to  question  dogma  and  to 
take  responsibility  for  historical  unfolding.  Kant’s  ideal  was  the 
critically  reflective  individual.  Nonetheless,  the  way  was  now  clear  for 
the  “philosophy  of  history”  to  identify  a new  subject,  CJod  having  being 
reheved  of  responsibility  for  the  world.  Hegel  thought  that  the  world- 
spirit  governed  history  and  refused  to  identify  a historical  subject. 
Marx  replaced  the  world-spirit  with  the  proletariat— the  embodiment 
of  enlightened  reason  (Connerton  1980,  116-118). 


In  his  third  “Thesis  on  Feuerbach,”  Marx  contrasted  his  revolutionary 
theory  with  that  of  his  Enlightenment  and  utopian  socialist 
predecessors. 

The  materialist  doctrine  of  the  modif3dng  influence  of 
the  change  in  conditions  and  education  forgets  that  the 
conditions  are  changed  by  men,  and  that  the  educator 
himself  must  be  educated.  It  is  thus  forced  to  divide 
society  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  rises  above  the 
society.  The  coincidence  of  the  changing  of  conditions 
and  of  human  activity  or  self- transformation  can  only  be 
conceived  and  understood  rationally  as  revolutionary 
practice. 

The  educator  cannot  stand  outside  of  people’s  life-situation  and 
proclaim  the  truth.  Either  his/her  ideas  will  be  so  removed  from 
reality  as  to  be  false,  or,  if  derived  from  reality,  would  merely  mirror 
it.  What  accounts  for  valid  knowledge  of  the  world?  Revolutionary 
practice— “learning  that  arises  from  an  activity  which  both  changes 
the  world  and  the  person  acting  on  the  world”  (Howard  1988,  32-33). 

In  The  German  Ideology  (1845),  Marx  and  Engels  argue  that  the 
revolution  is  necessary  “because  the  class  overthrowing  it  [the 
dominating  class]  can  only  succeed  in  ridding  itself  of  all  the  muck  of 
the  ages  and  become  xitted  to  found  society  anew  in  revolution”  (cited, 
Howard  1988,  33).  Marx  and  Engels  recognize  that  the  oppressive 
s^iety  recreates  itself  (or , as  Freire  would  say,  houses  itself)  in  its 
victims  hearts  and  minds  in  the  form  of  behaviour  patterns  and 
attitudinal  beliefs  which  are  sustained  by  the  normal  functioning  of 
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social  intercourse  itself.  How  men  and  women  unlearn  their  adherence 
to  unfreedom  and  learn  emancipatory  subjectivity  is  one  of  the  central 
educational  questions  confronting  critical  theoretical  work,  past  and 
present  (Sherover-Marcuse  1986).  There  can  be  no  “critique”  without 
“politics”,  without  understanding  that  ‘revolutionary  praxis”  is 
educatively  constituted  (cf.  Allman  and  Wallis  1990). 

Karl  Korsch,  who  is  responsible  along  with  Georg  Lukacs  for  the 
revitalization  of  Marxian  humanism  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  (Vajda 
1972;  Arato  1972),  argued  that 

Marx’s  book  on  capital,  like  Plato’s  book  on  the  state, 
like  Machiavelli’s  Prince  and  Rousseau’s  Social 
Contract,  owes  its  tremendous  and  enduring  impact  to 
the  fact  that  it  grasps  and  articulates,  at  a turning 
point  in  history,  the  full  implications  of  the  new  force 
breaking  in  upon  the  old  form  cf  life....  Karl  Marx 
proved  himself  to  posterity  to  be  the  great  forward- 
looking  thinker  of  his  age,  in  as  much  as  he 
comprehended  early  on  how  decisive  these  questions 
would  be  for  the  approaching  world-historical  crisis 
(Korsch  1972,  39). 

In  his  magnum  opus,  Das  Kapital  (1867),  subtitled  A Critical 
Analysis  of  Capitalist  Production,”  we  see  Marx’s  critical  methodology 
playing  itself  out  in  his  masterful  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of 
industrial  capitalism.  It  is  important  to  grasp  the  levels  and 
complexity  of  this  method  of  critique  because  in  contemporary 
discussions  of  critical  thinking  or  critical  educational  practice  the 
prevalent  tendency  has  been  to  identify  critique  with  a cognitive 
process  of  reflection  upon  an  individual  s taken-for-granted 
assumptions,  values  or  roles  and  then  to  propose  techniques  for 
fostering  individual  reflectivity  (Mezirow  1990).  The  consequences  of 
forgetting  Marx  for  the  construction  of  a critical  theory  of  adult 
learning  and  transformative  education  are  enormous,  inevitably 
binding  us  to  an  individualistic  model  of  learning — even  if  we  label  it 
“transformative”  and  add  “action”  as  outcome. 

Marx’s  critical  methodology  works  on  three  levels.  On  the  first  level, 
categorical  critique,  Marx  does  not  counterpoise  his  conceptual 
structure  to  that  of  classical  political  economy.  What  he  docs  is  to 
show  that  the  concepts  of  classical  political  economy  are  logical.y 
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inconsistent  and  self-contradictory.  Marx  demonstrates  that 
acceptance  of  the  classical  definition  of  exchange  value  does  not  allow 
us  to  explain  the  actual  increase  in  the  value  of  capital.  Rather,  he 
argues,  one  must  consider  not  the  exchange  process  alone,  but  the 
process  of  the  production  of  commodities  (profits  result  from  the 
exploitation  of  worker  surplus  labour  power).  This  procedure, 
Benhabib  observes,  presents  an  immanent  critique  of  political 
economy’s  scientific  categories.  “It  is  this  discrepancy  and 
inconsistency  between  categories  and  their  objects,  or  concepts  and 
their  actual  content,  which  reveals  how  these  categories  turn  into 
their  opposite”  (1984,  287). 

On  a second  level,  Marx  uses  normative  critique.  Here  we  are  on 
slightly  more  familiar  ground.  Marx  will  demonstrate  that  the  posited 
norm  of  bourgeois  society— the  right  of  all  to  freedom,  equality  and 
property— is  expressed  in  actual  social  relations  of  “exchange  between 
individual  property  owners,  who  are  equal  in  their  abstract  right  to 
voluntarily  dispose  of  what  belongs  to  each”  (ibid.,  287).  Marx  argues 
that  “freedom”  actually  means  that  the  worker  is  free  to  sell  his  or  her 
labour-power  in  a relationship  of  unequal  exchange.  Thus,  Marx 
juxtaposes  the  '"normative  self-understanding”  of  society  to  the  "actual 
social  relations  prevailing  in  it”  (ibid.)  To  be  sure,  in  Capital  Marx 
does  not  abandon  his  youthful  philosophical  critique  of  alienation; 
now,  he  provides  a more  precise  account  of  the  nature  of  human 
alienation  in  terms  of  how  the  exploitation  process  actually  works 
under  the  conditions  of  capitalist  production. 

On  the  third  level,  Marx  uses  the  method  of  defetishizing  critique. 
Marx  s concern  is  two-fold:  to  critique  political  economy  as  a specific 
mode  of  theoretical  and  social  consciousness  and  as  a specific  mode  of 
social  production  (ibid.,  288).  Marx  wants  to  reveal  the  fetishistic 
character  of  everyday  life  (social  relations  between  humans  appears 
as  a relation  between  things).  He  believes  that  the  categories  of 
political  economy  conceal  the  actual  “social  process  of  production” 
(ibid.)  which  operate  behind  our  backs  and  mystify  our  consciousness. 
Next  Marx  moves  on  to  historical  territory  to  open  out  future 
emancipatory  possibilities.  He  argues,  contrary  to  classical  political 
economy,  that  the  capitalist  mode  of  production  is  not  a natural, 
eternal  system.  It  has  both  "systemic  as  well  as  social  limits”  (ibid.). 
The  systemic  limits  of  capital  ma.'iifest  themselves  in  economic  crises 
(depressions,  unemployment,  bankruptcies)  and  the  social  limits  of 
capital  express  themselves  in  antagonistic  struggles  of  classes  and 
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social  groups  against  capitalist  hegemony.  It  is  in  these  “crisis 
moments”  that  exploited  men  and  women  are  particularly  open  to 
unlearning  their  false  self-understandings  and  acquiring  an 
emancipatory  consciousness  about  the  system  s transitoriness  and 
irrationality.  Marx  thinks  that  these  crises  will  catalyze  deep  insight 
into  the  gap  between  the  potential  wealth  of  society  (including  the 
possibilities  of  developing  the  many-sided  individual)  and  the  actual 
misery  of  individuals  (in  all  spheres  of  human  interaction). 

In  sum,  Marx’s  critical  method  is  rather  complex.  In  Capital  he  tries 
to  show  that  capitalist  society  “contains  within  itself  an  unrealized 
potential”  (ibid.,  290).  In  Benhabib’s  words: 

Marx’s  normative  vision  is  that  of  an  active  humanity, 
dynamic,  enterprising,  transforming  nature  and 
unfolding  its  potentialities  in  the  process.  The 
bourgeoisie,  which  can  be  named  the  first  social  class  in 
history  to  derive  its  legitimation  from  an  ideology  of 
change  and  growth  rather  than  one  of  order  and 
stability,  is,  in  Marx’s  view,  not  to  be  rejected  but 
sublated  (aufgehoben).  For  in  bourgeois  society  the 
“true  universality  of  individual  needs,  capacities  and 
pleasures”  is  identified  with  a limited  form,  namely 
with  wealth  in  the  sense  of  the  mere  accumulation  of 
material  objects.  What  is  required  in  the  society  of  the 
future  is  to  make  this  wealth  not  an  end  but  rather  a 
precondition  for  the  development  of.  real  hurfian  wealth, 
i.e.  true  human  universality  and  individuality  (ibid., 

291). 

Nonetheless,  there  is  an  unresolved  tension  in  Marx  s critical 
methodology.  Marx  thought  of  class  interests  as  objectively 
determined  and  targeted  one  collective  actor,  the  proletariat,  as 
revolutionary  agent.  But  the  determination  of  class  interests  requires 
a normative  standpoint  and  there  is  always  more  than  one  potential 
collective  subject. 

As  the  19th  century  played  itself  out  into  the  terror  and  barbarism  of 
the  20th,  unresolved  problems  in  the  Marxian  critical  project  would 
more  fuOy  reveal  themselves.  The  facilitative,  dialo^c  relationship 
between  critical  theorist  and  collective  subject,  so  delicately  balanced 
by  the  youthful  Marx,  dissolved  as  revolutionary  theory  became 
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increasingly  the  province  of  intellectuals.  Critical  theory, 
instrumentalized  by  communist  and  sociaUst  parties,  became! 
ironically,  a standpoint  outside  the  historical  process.  Moreover, 
Marx’s  “latent  positivism”  (Wellmer  1971,  67-119)— the  egregious 
determinism  was  turned  into  a mechanistic  explanatory  system  by 
the  Marxist  theoreticians  of  the  Second  International  (Kautsky  and 
Bernstein)  that  spoke  of  capitalism’s  inevitable  transformation  into 
socialism  and  the  necessity  of  reformist  politics.  By  the  second  decade 
of  the  20th  century,  Marxism  was  suffering  from  sclerosis  of  the  will 
and  fossilization  of  its  theoretical  categories. 

Haunted  House:  The  Frankfurt  School  of  Critical  Theory 

The  “Frankfurt  School”  of  Critical  Theory  (Horkheimer,  Adorno, 
Marcuse  are  its  main  founding  figures)  emerged  in  the  1920s  to 
conduct,  for  its  time,  a “searching  reexamination  of  the  very 
foundations  of  Marxist  theory  with  the  dual  hope  of  explaining  past 
errors  and  preparing  for  future  action”  (Jay  1972, 226).  The  searching 
reexamination  occurred  in  an  historical  period  that  had  seen  the 
socialist  centre  of  gravity  shifi  eastward  and  the  collapse  of  the 
European  socialist  movement.  Although  initially  enthusiastic  for  the 
Russian  Revolution,  the  Frankfurt  School  theorists  were  soon 
disenchanted  with  the  Leninist  derailment  of  socialism.  Nor  were  they 
particularly  enamoured  with  the  remnants  of  moderate  European 
. socialism.  Removing  themselves  from  active  political  praxis,  critical 
theory’s  “beautiful  souls”  (Hegel)  set  out  to  spotlight  the  emancipatory 
potential  of  a new  and  darker  time.  This  would  turn  out  to  be  a 
formidable  task  in  a “century  when  every  revolution  has  in  some  sense 
been  betrayed,  when  virtually  all  attempts  at  cultural  subversion  have 
been  neutralized,  and  when  the  threat  of  a nudeBT  Aufhebung  of  the 
dialectic  of  enlightenment  continues  unchecked”  (Jay  1984a,  162). 
Critical  theory  had  moved  into  a haunted  and  deeply  troubled  phase. 

The  Frankfurt  critical  theorists  were  thinking  in  changed  conditions. 
Capitalism  had  entered  its  monopolist  phase,  the  government  was 
increasing  its  intervention  in  the  economy,  science  and  technology 
were  imbricated  in  the  productive  apparatus,  and  glimmerings  of  the 
“culture  industry”  were  appearing.  Most  important  for  the  inheritors 
of  Manc’s^ambiguous  legacy,  no  longer  were  there  stirrings  of  a new 
negative  force  in  society.  In  the  1840’s  an  optimistic  Marx  had 
triumphantly  declared  that  “Philosophy  cannot  be  made  a reality 
without  the  abolition  of  the  proletariat,  the  proletariat  cannot  be 
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abolished  without  philosophy  being  made  a reality”  (MECW  3:187). 
The  resurrection  of  the  proletariat  would  fling  philosophy  to  its  tomb. 

Over  a hundred  years  later,  a wiser  and  sadder  Adorno  opened 
Negative  Dialectics  (1973,  1)  with  this  riposte: 

Philosophy  which  once  seemed  obsolete,  lives  on 
because  the  moment  to  realize  it  was  missed.  The 
summary  judgment  that  it  had  merely  interpreted  the 
world,  that  resignation  in  the  face  of  reality  had 
crippled  it  in  itself,  becomes  a defeatism  of  reason  after 
the  attempt  to  change  the  world  miscarries. 

None  of  the  Frankfurt  theorists  doubted  that  critique  should  promote 
the  development  of  the  immiserated.  But  they  had  lost  confidence  in 
the  “revolutionary  potential  of  the  proletariat”,  and  were  “forced  into 
a position  of  ‘transcendence’  by  the  withering  away  of  the 
revolutionary  working  class”  (Jay  1972,  230).  This  placed  them  in  an 
ambivalent  position.  Critical  theory’s  intended  audience  was 
unspecified.  In  his  bleakest  moments,  Adorno  could  defend  the 
importance  of  critical  thinking  as  “bottles  thrown  into  the  sea  for 
future  addressees,  identity  unknown  (Jay  1984a,  54).  It  was  almost  as 
if  defending  reason  (preserving  negativity  and  hope)  had  become  a 
form  of  revolutionary  praxis  itself. 

Yet  it  was  precisely  their  “loss  of  confidence”  in  the  historical  mission 
of  the  revolutionary  subject  that  forced  them  to  grapple  wfth  the 
reasons  why  emancipatory  learning  was  blocked  and  constrained  in 
particular  social  formations.  The  Frankfurt  theorists  reflected  on  the 
distorting  pressures  to  which  individuals  and  collectivities  succumbed 
in  the  process  of  self-formation  and  collective  identity  construction. 
And  they  did  so  driven  by  a revulsion  towards  closed  philosophical 
systems.  All  of  their  work  (until  Habermas)  had  an  open-ended  and 
provisional  quality— most  often  expressed  through  dialogical  critique 
of  other  thinkers  (one  thinks  of  Adorno’s  studies  on  Husserl  and 
Kierkegaard,  Marcuse  on  Heidegger,  Fromm’s  engagement  with 
Freud,  Horkheimer  with  Schopenhauer  and  Habermas  s mammoth 
dialogue  with  contemporary  philosophy  and  social  science). 
Horkheimer  and  Adorno  were  also  wary  of  specifying  the  concrete 
utopia”,  reflecting,  perhaps,  their  Jewish  fear  of  naming  the  absolute 
(Held  1980;  Connerton  1980). 


Max  Horkheimer  is  widely  recognized  by  historians  of  Frankfurt 
Critical  Theory  to  be  the  dominant  figure  in  the  development  of  the 
Institute  for  Social  Research.  He  became  the  institute’s  director  in 
1931  and  developed  a program  of  studies  to  demonstrate  critical 
theory’s  potential  for  the  reconstruction  of  philosophy,  the  social 
sciences  and  cultural  studies.  In  his  essays  written  in  the  1930s,  one 
can  capture  the  contours  of  his  thought.  There  are  many  important 
themes  in  this  thought  (his  hostility  to  metaphysics  and  identity 
theory;  his  attempt  to  retrieve  a liberatory  movement  from  bourgeois 
individualism;  his  critique  of  vulgar  materialism;  his  interest  in  Freud 
and  recognition  that  critique  has  a fundamental  practical  interest). 
But  the  central  theme  that  emerged  was  the  increasing  domination  of 
science  over  men  and  women’s  lives— one  of  the  fundamental 
“distorting  pressures”  that  undermine  the  achievement  of  a rational 
society. 


Coiiducting  a “spirited  defense”  of  reason,  Horkheimer  argued  that 
positivism  (or  scientism)  denied  the  traditional  idea  of  reason  (.vcmiift, 
the  going  beyond  mere  appearances  to  a deeper  truth  in  contrast  to 
verstand,  or  analytical,  formal  logic)  by  reifying  the  social  order. 
Formal  logic  was  disengaged  from  any  substantive  alternative;  all 
“true  knowledge”  now  aspired  to  the  condition  of  “scientific, 
mathematical  conceptualization”  (Jay  1972,  243;  cf.  Wellmer  1971,  9- 
65).  Reason  had  been  transformed  into  “instrumental  rationality” 
obscuring  the  link  between  theory  in  the  positive  sciences  and  the 
class  dynamics  of  the  social  order.  Science  itself  has  become 
ideological,  and  critical  theory  had  to  unmask  its  absolutist  claims  in 
order  to  reveal  how  domination  was  socially  organized  through  the 
medium  of  ir.tersubjective,  albeit  distorted,  communication. 

By  the  1940s,  however,  critical  theory  twisted  in  a very  gloomy 
direction.  Thoroughly  freaked  out  by  the  catastrophes  of  the  1930s  and 
the  1940s  (failure  of  the  working  class  movement  to  resist  fascism;  the 
unspeakable  horrors  of  concentration  camps)  Horkheimer  and  Adorno 
grappled  in  the  sombre  pages  of  The  Dialectic  of  Enlightenment  (1972) 
with  the  question  of  why  humankind  was  not  becoming  emancipated 
but  was  lapsing  into  tyranny  and  barbarism.  Domination  was  no 
longer  seen  as  rising  from  any  specific  social  formation  but  as  inherent 
in  the  logic  of  the  Enlightenment  itself.  This  vision  of  technological 
hopelessness  resonated  with  another  theme— that  capitalism  was 
evolving  into  an  administered  world”  of  one-dimensional  homogeneity, 
rather  than  a true  community  of  fulfilled  subjects  in  a socialist  society 
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(Jay  1984b,  216).  Critical  theory  had  skidded  off  course  into  the 
“Grand  Hotel  Abyss”. 

Nonetheless,  this  critique  of  science  and  technology— later 
constructively  elaborated  in  Habermas  s theory  of  knowledge- 
constitutive  interests”  {Knowledge  and  Human  Interests  [1972])— was 
an  important  initiative  towards  the  building  of  emancipatory  learning 
theory;  positivism  rules  out  a priori  the  possibility  of  critique  and 
rejects  the  Hegelian-Marxian  notion  of  potentiality.  If  a critical 
learning  theory  is  to  specify  not  only  the  “conditions  of  possibility  but 
also  the  “conditions  of  necessity”  of  radical  transformation,  it  must 
develop  a foundational  theory  of  knowledge-constitutive  interests  to 
ground  its  normative  claims.  Contemporary  philosophy  of  education, 
it  seems,  has  not  taken  up  this  task,  and  there  are  only  faint 
beginnings  in  adult  education  theorizing. 

It  was  not  only  science  and  technology  that  constrained  emancipatory 
learning  forms  and  processes.  In  his  stiletto-like  critique  of  major 
Frankfurt  figures,  Paul  Connerton  (1980)  finds  the  basis  of 
comparability  amongst  these  diverse  thinkers  in  the  ^methods  by 
which  systems  of  social  constraints  became  internalized”  (134).  Their 
studies  of  the  family  revealed  how  the  inability  to  resist  authority 
became  sedimented  in  the  human  personality.  In  their  analysis  of  the 
“culture  industry”,  political  propaganda  and  marketing  psychology, 
they  demonstrated  how  messages  reached  down  into  areas  of 
individual  life  to  exploit  personal  conflicts  or  to  awaken  artificial 
needs  in  support  of  a particular  social  system.  Horkheimer  and 
Adorno  tried  to  link  the  exploitation  of  external  nature  to  the 
repression  of  man’s  instinctual  nature.  Marcuse  probed,  more  than  the 
others,  the  social  constraints  operative  in  affluent  capitalism,  where 
man  and  women  were  legally  free  but  addicted  to  the  commodity-form. 
And  Habermas  would  analyze  the  internalized  constraints  at  work  in 
the  form  of  a new,  technocratic  ideology  which  repressed  the  explicitly 
moral  sphere. 

Adorno,  Horkheimer,  Marcuse — all  left  a dazzling  legacy  of  writings 
covering  an  extremely  vast  area  of  human  experience.  Yet  none  really 
attempted  a systematic  critical  theory  of  society  or  resolved 
satisfactorily  the  relation  of  critique  to  history  (how  can  critical  theory 
be  a part,  of  a movement  of  history  and  a means  of  enlightenment?)  or 
the  relationship  of  theory  to  practice  (they  offered  a theory  of  the 
importance  of  fundamental  social  transformation  which  appeared  to 
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have  no  anchor  in  social  struggle  [Held  1980,  398-399]).  It  was  to 
Jurgen  Habermas,  born  in  1929,  that  the  Frankfurt  mantle  would 
pass,  and  he  would  have  the  task  of  addressing  himself  not  only  to  the 
inherited  problems  of  the  Marxian  legacy  but  also  to  the  blindspots  of 
the  Frankfurt  School  itself 

Learning  as  Central  Concept:  The  Critical  Project  of  Jurgen 
Habermas 

Habermas,  like  his  predecessors,  was  thinking  in  changed 
circumstances.  His  attempts  to  interpret  Marx’s  theory  for  a new  time 
were  informed  by  a politically  motivated  updating  of  Marxism  in  the 
1950s.  The  intellectual  world  was  rather  pathetic:  Soviet  Stalinism 
had  hardened  into  a “dialectical  universal  science”  gutted  of  ethical 
heart,  and  the  most  creative  radical  currents  had  transformed 
Marxism  into  a philosophy  of  alienation  without  connection  to  a 
practically  oriented  critique  of  capitalism.  Habermas  also  had  to 
confront  the  changed  reality  of  West  German  capitalism  (a  deeper 
intrusion  of  the  state  “steering  apparatus”  into  the  economy  and  life- 
world).  As  his  critical  project  gathered  momentum  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s,  rolling  like  a juggernaut  through  the  intellectual  and  political 
landscape,  his  work  would  be  profoundly  influenced  by  the  political 
activity  of  the  new  social  movements  and  the  proliferation  of 
oppositional  thinking  that  erupted  inside  and  outside  of  formal 
education  complexes.  Habermas  was  unwilling  to  embrace  uncritically 
any  of  these  movements  (New  Left  communitarianism,  feminist,  peace, 
ecology),  or  to  name  the  new  revolutionary  subjects).  But  his  massive 
theoretical  undertaking  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  the  presence 
of  oppositional  fragment-movements  and  other  critical  standpoints  in 
late  capitalist  society.  His  project,  despite  its  labyrinthine  passage 
ways,  was  consciously  constructed  with  Marx,  in  contest  with  his 
attempt  to  construct  a “natural  history  of  society”,  against  the 
pessimism  of  Adorno  and  Horkheimer  and  towards  the  development 
of  critical  theory  with  emancipatory  practical  intent.  Not  satisfied  to 
throw  his  theory  to  audiences  unknown,  and  knowing  all  too  well  that 
one  could  no  longer  address  the  proletariat  as  singular  transformative 
agent,  Habermas  addressed  a multiple  audience  of  potential 
transformative  agents  working  wit  'in  the  social  movements  and 
without  in  various  institutional  sectors  of  society.  The  crisis  tendencies 
within  late  capitalism  were  once  again  linked,  albeit  tenuously,  to  its 
emancipatory  potential. 
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Habermas  places  learning  processes  at  the  centre  of  his  critical 
project.  This  signifies  a major  shift  within  western  critical 
theory— shall  we  call  this  the  “learning  turn”  and  think  of  this 
development  as  a revolution  in  social  theory?  Perhaps!  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  critical  theory’s  missing  link  until  Habermas  was  its 
inability  to  link  crisis  and  potential  to  a theory  of  how  adult  learning 
re/cases  this  potential  in  particular  times  and  places,  resulting  in  new 
institutionalized  forms  of  freedom  and  enhanced  individual^  and 
collective  competence  enabling  persons  to  be  self-determining 
historical  actors.  His  much  debated  theory  of  knowledge-constitutive 
interests,  his  recasting  of  historical  materialism  and  his  recent  work 
on  the  theory  of  communicative  action — all  interrelate  and  probe  in  a 
rich  and  deep  philosophic  manner  the  cognitive  determinants  of 
historical  evolution  and  contemporary  social  organization.  It  cannot  be 
argued  that  Habermas’s  revision  of  critical  theory  as  a learning  theory 
is  in  all  ways  satisfactory;  indeed,  this  is  not  the  case  (see  Benhabib 
1981;  Cohen  1987,  203-211).  He  has,  however,  placed  crucial  and 
complex  questions  on  the  agenda  for  adult  educators  and  theoreticians 
struggling  towards  a critical  theory  of  adult  learning. 

Habermas  executes  his  revision  of  historical  materialism  in  dialogue 
with  Marx.  He  organizes  his  discussion  of  historical  materialism 
around  two  basic  concepts — “social  labour  and  the  history  of  the 
species”,  and  around  two  basic  assumptions — the  “theory  of  base  and 
superstructure”  and  the  “dialectic  of  forces  and  relations  of  production” 
(McCarthy  1985,  237).  These  concepts  and  assumptions  are  familiar 
enough  within  Marxian  scholarship.  But,  says  Habermas, 

(W)hereas  Marx  localized  the  learning  processes 
important  for  evolution  in  the  dimension  of  the 
productive  forces — there  are  in  the  meantime  good 
reasons  for  assuming  that  learning  processes  also  take 
place  in  the  dimension  of  moral  insight,  practical 
knowledge,  communicative  action,  and  the  consensual 
regulation  of  action  conflict— learning  processes  that  are 
deposited  in  more  mature  forms  of  social  integration,  in 
new  productive  relations,  and  that  in  turn  make 
possible  the  introduction  of  new  productive  forms  (cited, 

Held  1980,  270). 

This  citation  capsulizes  key  Habermasian  notions.^  One  can  still 
recognize  the  Marxian  concepts  of  “productive  forces  (the  sphere  of 
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labour  power,  technical  and  organizational  knowledge  oriented  to 
instrumental  action  on  nature)  and  “relations  of  production” 
(institutions  and  social  mechanisms  which  determine  how  labour 
power  can  be  combined  with  available  means  of  production  at  a given 
level  of  productive  forces).  But  Habermas  is  clearly  emphasizing 
previously  neglected  aspects  of  historical  evolution.  Behind  the 
objectivity  of  the  productive  forces  there  are  certain  mechanisms  of 
cognition  that  reflect  the  deep  structure  of  the  labour  process 
understood  as  instrumental  action.  And  a “logic  of  growing  insight” 
operates  within  social  interactions  and  regulates  the  development  of 
the  relations  of  production  as  a special,  and  cmcial,  case  of  the  latter. 

Human  learning,  in  the  deepest  sense,  proceeds  along  a double 
axis — one  fundamental  knowledge — constitutive  interest,  is  guided  by 
the  interest  in  the  instrumental  disposition  over  nature;  another  by 
the  interest  in  the  preservation  and  expansion  of  intersubjective 
communication  and  agreement,  an  interest  which  became  a necessity 
for  the  survival  of  the  species  with  its  dependence  on  language 
(Honneth  and  Joas  1988,  154).  The  third  interest,  Habermas  will 
argue,  is  grounded  in  the  human  capacity  to  “reflectively  appropriate 
human  life.”  Historical  materialism  aims,  by  means  of  theoretically 
guided  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  species,  at  “collective 
emancipation  from  a history  of  domination  that  heretofore  has  come 
into  being  and  proceeded  spontaneously,  that  is,  a history  that 
hitherto  resembled  a natural  process  in  that  it  has  not  been  guided  by 
human  reflection”  (Honneth  and  Joas  1988,  155). 

Habermas  believes  that  the  learning  process  of  the  human  species 
takes  place  through  the  accumulation  of  both  technical  and  moral- 
practical  knowledge.  Both  forms  obey  a “logic  of  growing  insight” 
whose  successive  steps  consist  in  rules  of  possible  problem  solutions. 
Habermas  insists,  however,  that  the  “learning  mechanism”  within  the 
sphere  of  work  does  not  explain  how  these  problems  can  be  resolved. 
New  forms  of  social  production  require  knowledge  of  a moral-practical 
kind,  not  simply  technically  useful  knowledge.  And  these  two 
fundamental  learning  processes  are  both  subsumed  under  a common 
denominator  and  combined  in  a synthetic  structure,  the  “principle  of 
organization”  (market,  global  economy,  administration).  This  principle 
determines  the  overall  level  of  learning  processes  possible  in  a given 
social  formation.  Habermas  also  insists  that  this  “principle  of 
organization”  must  guarantee  “social  integration”— the  “legitimating 
normative  structures  and  principles  in  terms  of  which  needs  are 
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interpreted  and  motivations  generated  within  the  symbolically 
structured  life  world”  (Cohen  1987,  203).  A crisis  will  exist,  then,  if  a 
specific  steering  mechanism  of  a society  threatens  social  integration, 
or  damages  the  consensual  foundations  of  normative  structures. 

Over  and  over  again  Habermas  will  return  to  this  theme;  the  concern 
for  “technical  control”  over  nature  has  been  transferred  to  “those  areas 
of  society  that  had  become  independent  in  the  course  of  the 
industrialization  of  labour...”  (1979,  56),  viz.  the  family,  the  public 
sphere,  community  life  and  cultural  expressions.  The  very  foundation 
of  democracy— “institutionally  secured  forms  of  general  and  public 
communication  that  deal  with  the  practical  question  of  how  men  [sic] 
can  and  want  to  live”  (ibid.,  57>— is  eroding  under  constant  battering 
from  technical  reason.  How,  he  asks  can  the  force  of  technical 
control”  be  “made  subject  to  the  consensus  of  acting  and  transacting 
citizens?”  (ibid.,  60).  Our  hope  for  the  “rationalization  of  the  power 
structure”,  Habermas  maintains,  lies  in  creating  “conditions  that  favor 
political  power  for  thought  developing  through  dialogue.  The 
redeeming  power  of  reflection  cannot  be  supplanted  by  extension  of 
technically  exploitable  knowledge”  (ibid..  61).  Habermas  believes  that 
the  systemic  crisis  of  late  capitalist  society  results  from  the 
illegitimate  intrusion  of  state  and  corporate  steering  mechanisms  into 
the  lifeworld;  the  social  crisis  manifests  itself  in  a plethora  of  new 
social  movement  struggles  to  defend  the  threatened  lifeworld  and  its 
ecological  substructure. 

Any  adequate  critical  social  theory  of  adult  learning,  Habermas 
teaches  us,  must  be  able  to  encompass  processes  of  systemic  learmng 
(the  organization  of  learning  around  the  reproduction  of  the  social 
order)  and  social  revolutionary  learning  (the  genesis  and  collective 
development  of  socially-critical,  system-bursting  orientations  of  action 
which  are  tied  to  everyday  lived  pain  and  crises).  The  blocked 
learning  capacity  of  the  system,  directed  by  the  state  and  corporate 
steering  mechanisms,  precipitates  a multiplicity  of  oppositional  forms 
of  learning  within  civil  society.  Are  the  new  social  struggles  (ecology, 
peace,  women,  local  and  personal  autonomy  movements)  particularly 
privileged  sites  for  the  organization  of  enlightenment  and 
emancipatory  praxis?  In  our  time,  do  they  hold  the  potential  for 
creating  a freer  and  more  just  social  order?  Habermas  and  his 
associates  encourage  us  to  ask  these  questions.  To  what  extent  are 
the  new  social  movements  defetisive  responses  to  the  colonization  of 
the  lifeworld,  that  is,  do  they  “seek  to  stem  or  block  the  formal. 
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organized  spheres  of  action  in  favour  of  communicative  structures?” 
(Habermas  1981,  34).  To  what  extent  are  they  offensive  global 
projects,  impelled  by  commitment  to  universalist  values  towards  the 
radical  transformation  of  economy,  state  and  civil  society? 

A critical  social  theory  of  adult  learning  would  argue  that  collective 
protest  is  best  understood  as  a collective  learning  process.  What  are 
the  external  and  internal  conditions  that  enable  critically  reflective 
learning  to  occur  within  the  movement  site?  What  role  does  formal 
adult  education  play  in  movement  formation  and  development?  This 
latter  question  is  especially  salient:  the  historical  record  of  the 

University’s  role  in  supporting  social  movements  is  not.  very 
encouraging  (Welton  1991).  We  conclude  with  this  question:  Are  we 
witnessing  in  our  deeply  troubled  times,  not  the  “workers’  movement 
at  the  high-point  of  his  historical  action,”  but  the  emergence  of  new 
conflicts,  new  actors,  new  stakes,  new  social  struggles — the  “spring 
beneath  the  cement’?  (Touraine  1981,  55). 
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L’education  critique  au  Canada.  Quelles  sont  les  contributions  de  la 
th^orie  de  Marcuse  face  a son  developpement?  Quelles  sont  les  limites 
de  son  evolution?  En  commengant  par  une  esquisse  de  I’education 
critique,  cette  discussion  vise  a repondre  a ces  questions.  Celles-ci 
importent  surtout  etant  donne  les  difficultes  de  “re-inventer”  la  thdorie 
et  les  pratiques  de  Paulo  Freire  en  Amdrique  du  Nord.  La 
perspicacite  de  Marcuse  face  a I’ideologie  et  au  domaine  psycho-sexuel 
dans  ce  contexte  pourrait  aider  a comprendre  ces  difficultes  et  a les 
transcender.  Neanmoins,  sa  theorie  cree  ses  propres  limites, 
notamment  celles  de  son  androcentrisme.  Au  lieu  d’abolir  repression 
faite  aux  femmes,  un  des  buts  principaux  de  I’education  critique,  elle 
risque,  en  fin  de  compte,  de  I’augmenter. 


Abstract 

How  can  Marcuse’s  critical  theory  contribute  to  the  development  of 
critical  education  in  Canada?  In  which  ways  might  Marcuse’s  theory 
undermine  it?  Starting  from  what  critical  education  is,  and  then  what 
it  is  not,  the  discussion  attempts  to  answer  these  questions.  They  are 
especially  pressing,  given  the  difficulties  found  in  “re-inventing  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Paulo  Freire  within  North  America.  Marcuse’s 
approach  to  ideology  and  the  construction  of  psycho-sexuality  within 
this  context  may  help  to  understand  and  transcend  these  difficulties. 
However,  his  critical  theory  is  itself  in  need  of  criLicism.  Notably, 
instead  of  abolishing  the  oppression  of  women,  one  of  the  main  aims 
of  critical  education,  Marcuse’s  theory  may  indeed  have  the  effect  of 
adding  to  it. 


Au  Canada  et  au  Qudbec,  le  d^bat  qui  entoure  une  thdorie  critique  de 
I’education  n’echappe  pas  au  ph^nomene  contemporain  que  Jacoby 
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(1975)  appelle  Tamn4sie  sociale”.  Meme  si  la  renomm4e  de  la  th^orie 
critique  d’Herbert  Marcuse  (1898-1979)  n’a  que  vingt  ans,  le  discours 
actuel  se  montre  tantot  silencieux,  tantdt  perplexe  k son  endroit. 
Cette  situation  n’est  peut-etre  pas  le  fruit  du  hasard.  D’une  part,  la 
theorie  de  Marcuse  est  maintenant  perdue  comme  “d^modde”,  done 
d^pourvue  du  prestige  de  “I’avant-garde”.  Elle  ne  peut  etre  annoncee 
comme  “nouvelle  et  meilleure”,  “plus  fraiche  et  plus  vive”.  D’autre 
part,  parmi  les  theories  de  I’ecole  de  Frankfurt,  elle  loge  a une  autre 
enseigne  que  les  tendances  majeures  observdes  dans  les  institutions 
de  recherche  et  d’education. 

Contrairement  a Habermas,  Marcuse  (1964)  soutient 
que  le  changement  radical  implique  davantage  que  la 
creation  de  conditions  favorables  a la  pensee  critique  et 
a la  competence  communicative.  Ce  changement  sous- 
entenJ  la  transformation  du  processus  de  travail  lui- 
meme,  la  fusion  de  la  science  et  de  la  technologic  guidee 
par  une  cooperation  et  une  auto-gestion  rationelle  dans 
I’interet  de  la  democratic  et  de  la  liberte  sociale. 
(Giroux,  1983:  26  et  27)' 

Malgre  ces  difficultes,  certains  theoriciens  et  theoriciennes,  ainsi  que 
certains  praticiens  et  praticiennes  de  I’education  critique  sont  en  voie 
de  rehabiliter  la  theorie  de  Marcuse.  Ils  talonnent,  voire  meme 
ddpassent  les  analystes  specialises  de  la  nouvelle  generation  tels  que 
Landes  (1979),  Held  (1980),  Geoghegan  (1981),  Katz  (1982),  Kellner 
(1984),  Vachet  (1986),  et  Pippen,  et  al.  (1988).  Ces  analystes  tendent 
a demystifier  les  idees  de  Marcuse  en  les  interpretant  avec  une  plus 
grande  conscience  du  contexte  ideologique.  Marcuse  n’est  plus  classe 
comme  “un  historiciste  ou  essentialiste,  un  pessimiste  plat  ou  un  naif 
utopiste,  un  individualiste  eiitiste  ou  un  marxiste  dogmatists,  un 
rationalists  entete  ou  un  surrealiste  agressif.”  (Kellner,  1984:  374) 
Ces  analystes  surmontent  le  fetichisme  des  idees  decrites  par  Max 
Horkheimer  (1982:  287): 

Today  ideas  are  approached  with  a sullen  seriousness: 
each  as  soon  as  it  appeal  s is  regarded  as  either  a ready- 
made prescription  that  will  cure  society  or  as  a poison 
that  will  destroy  it.  All  the  ambivalent  traits  of 
obedience  assert  themselves  in  the  attitude  toward 
ideas.  People  desire  to  submit  to  them  or  to  rebel 
against  them,  as  if  they  were  gods....  This  taking  of 
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ideas  only  as  verdicts,  directives,  signals,  characterizes 
the  enfeebled  man  of  today. 


Si  on  etudie  de  pres  la  th^orie  de  Marcuse  de  fagon  dialectique,  a la 
lumiere  d’une  critique  immanente,  on  y voit  toutes  sortes  de 
contradictions  et  d’anomalies,  comparables  a celles  que  Gouldner 
(1980)  a relevdes  dans  les  oeuvres  de  Marx.  Gr^ce  a cette  approche 
dialectique  et  dynamique,  les  thdoriciennes  et  thdoriciens  de 
Tdducation  critique  comme  Aronowitz  (et  Giroux,  1985),  Weiler  (1988), 
Shor  (1980),  Freire  et  Shor  (1987),  Livingstone,  et_al.  (1987),  et 
surtout  Giroux  (1981;  1983;  1988)  ont,  a divers  degr4s,  explore  les 
richesses  et  les  imperfections  du  tresor  terni  qu’ils  voulaient  ddgager. 

Le  but  de  cet  article  est  de  presenter  deux  aspects  de  la  thdorie  de 
Marcuse  qui  importent  aux  dducateurs  et  aux  dducatrices  critiques 
nord-am4ricans.  L’essentiel  de  la  discussion  touchera  au  contexte 
particulier  de  I’education  populaire  autonome  au  Quebec,  sans 
pretendre  en  faire  le  tour.  J’aborderai  un  aspect  de  la  theorie  de 
Marcuse  qui  constitue  Tune  de  ses  limites:  I’androcentrisme  qui  se 
faufile  dans  ses  explorations  et  ses  principes  thdoriques.  Je  vise  aussi 
a prdsenter  quelques  implications  de  cette  th4orie  pour  I’dducation 
critique  et  pour  Tun  des  courants  qui  en  ddcoulent. 

Je  commencerai  par  une  esquisse  de  Taventure  de  Freire  que  plusieurs 
educatrices  et  educateurs  critiques  du  Qudbec,  surtout  dans  le  milieu 
de  l’4ducation  populaire  autonome,  ont  suivi  au  cours  des  derniers 
vingt  ans.  Une  signification  de  la  theorie  de  Marcuse  face  a ces 
demarches  freiriennes  sera  offerte.  Puis  je  proposerai  deux  aspects  de 
cette  theorie  qui  importent  quant  au  travail  d’education  critique. 
Ensuite,  au  lieu  de  tenter  une  caractdrisation  abstraite  de  I’dducation 
critique  issue  de  la  thdorie  de  Marcuse,  j’enoncerai  les  objectifs  de 
I’dducation  critique  tres  developpee  qui  jaillit  du  mouvement  de 
I’dducation  populaire  autonome  au  Qudbec.  Ces  objectifs  semblent 
compatibles  avec  la  theorie  de  Marcuse  sans  5tre  fortement  influences 
par  elle.  J’en  tiendrai  compte  pour  en  explorer  quelques  implications. 
Cette  exploration  sera  soutenue  par  la  thdorie  de  Marcuse  en  relation 
avec  des  reflexions  tirdes  de  mes  propres  experiences  en  education 
critique  dans  deux  centres  communautaires  haltiens  a Montreal  et 
dans  le  cadre  des  cours  de  preparation  des  enseignants  et 
enseignantes  du  systeme  scolaire  au  Quebec.  Enfin,  la  thdorie  de 
Marcuse  et  ses  implications  seront  discutdes  en  regard  d’une  remise 
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en  question  bas^e  sur  la  pertinence  des  nouvelles  analyses  du  courant 
p^dagogique  critique  et  de  la  tradition  de  la  thdorie  humaniste. 


L’education  critique,  Marcuse,  et  les  problemes  vecus  face  a la 
theorie  et  aux  pedagogies  de  Freire 

Depuis  1970,  les  educatrices  et  6ducateurs  critiques  nord-am^ricains 
ont  eu  plusieurs  occasions  de  s’int-^resser  k la  theorie  et  a la  pratique 
du  Br6silien  Paulo  Freire.  Pour  beaucoup  d’entre  eux,  il  ^tait  urgent 
d’appliquer  sa  theorie  et  ses  pratiques  dans  leur  propre  travail 
educatif. 

Au  Quebec,  plusieurs  Educatrices  et  educateurs  critiques  travaillant 
dans  les  groupes  populaires  autonomes  ont  encadre  leur  pratique  avec 
les  principes  de  Freire  et  continuent  a le  faire.  On  peut  citer  Louise 
Leboeuf,  Gisele  Ampleman,  Yvan  Comeau,  et  Jocelyn  BarnabE  (voir 
Ampleman,  et  al..  1987),  le  Collectif  quEbecois  de  conscientisation 
(C.Q.C.,  pas  de  date)  et  Merardo  Arriola-Socol  (1989),  entre  autres. 

NEanmoins,  plusieurs  autres  Educatrices  et  Educateurs  travaillant 
dans  le  naeme  milieu  ont  conclu  que  la  thEorie  et  les  pEdagogies  de 
Freire  ne  tiennent”  pas  ici  et  ne  peuvent  servir  d’encadrement 
adEquat.  Peut-etre  qu’au  Nicaragua,  a Cuba  ou  au  BrEsil  son 
approche  fonctionnait  bien,  mais  pas  au  QuEbec,  se  disait-on. 

Par  exemple,  les  Educatrices  et  Educateurs  critiques  en  alphabEtisation 
commengaient  souvent  par  sympathiser  fortement  avec  les  buts  et 
I’esprit  de  I’approche  de  Freire.  Mais  souvent,  malgrE  leur 
enthousiasme,  leurs  propres  pratiques  et  attitudes  envers  leurs  Eleves 
ne  changaient  pas  de  fa?on  constants,  les  bonnes  intentions  ne  menant 
pas  a une  action  substantielle.  D’autre  part,  les  participants  voulaient 
qu’on  leur  enseigne  de  fa?on  traditionnelle.  Louise  Miller,  du 
Regroupement  des  groupes  populaires  en  alphabEtisation  du  QuEbec, 
fait  le  point  en  dEcrivant  ce  rEsultat  pratique.  En  gros,  I’approche 
conscientisante  de  Freire 

...rejoignait  davantage  les  animateurs  et  animatrices 
que  les  participants  et  participantes.  Par  exemple,  les 
animateurs,  partant  du  principe  qu’en  comprenant  bien 
leurs  problEmes  les  participants  seraient  mieux  en 
mesure  de  les  corriger,  de  s’impliquer  pour  transformer 
leur  rEalitE,  dEveloppaient  leurs  moyens  pEdagogiques 
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a travers  des  themes  U4s  au  v4cu  de  leurs  participants. 

Ces  thfemes,  bien  qu’dtant  trds  proches  du  v4cu  des 
participants,  ne  les  int4ressaient  pas  toujours,  ce  qui 
amenait  des  commentaires  comme:  “J’ai  bien  assez  de 
vivre  avec  ces  problemes  sans  une  fois  de  plus  toumer 
le  fer  dans  la  plaie”.  (Miller,  1987:9) 

Les  participants  et  les  participantes  tolerent,  au  debut,  les  activites 
nouvelles,  mais  fmissent  souvent  par  les  rejeter,  parfois  en  refusant 
de  participer.  Les  animateurs  et  animatrices  restent  d’abord  sur  leur 
positions  et  ne  donnent  meme  pas  aux  participantes  et  participants 
I’occasion  de  parler  de  leurs  reticences.  Si  probleme  il  y a,  il  n’est  pas 
de  leur  cote. 

Malgrd  tout,  on  parvient  petit  a petit  a entendre  les  personnes 
impliquees.  En  consequence,  les  animatrices  et  animateurs  se 
retrouvent  devant  une  contradiction  grave.  Selon  I’approche  de  Freire, 
ils  devraient  ecouter  les  participantes  et  participants  et  repondre  a 
leurs  besoins.  Que  faire  alors  quand  ces  derniers  rejettent  la 
pedagogie  freirienne  qu’ils  proposaient  avec  enthousiasme?  bi  la 
tension  monte  au  point  de  rendre  la  situation  inconfortable,  le  retour 
aux  anciennes  habitudes  permet  a tous  de  respirer  plus  facilement. 
On  finit  par  delaisser  la  th^orie  et  les  pedagogies  de  Freire  qui  ont 
perdu  leur  brillant  et  ne  suscitent  plus  que  mefiance  et  ennui. 

Meme  si  ce  retour  au  scheme  traditionnel  reste  temporaire  chez  la 
plupart  des  dducatrices  et  dducateurs  critiques  vouds  au 
ddveloppement  de  I’approche  qu4b4coise  de  “I’alphab^tisation 
populaire”  (Miller,  1987;  10),  leur  rddexe  initial  mente  un 
questionnement.  Il  nous  donne  un  point  de  reference  pratique  quant 
a la  relation  de  quelques  educateurs  et  dducatrices,  I’auteur  de  cet 
article  inclus,  au  domaine  theorique. 

Pour  aller  jusqu’au  bout  de  cette  relation,  on  peut  se  demander  ce 
qu’on  a abandonne,  ce  qui  a 6te  perdu  dans  ce  retour  a^  yieilles 
habitudes  pddagogiques.  A premiere  vue,  ce  sont  les  differentes 
activites  et  methodes.  Aux  dires  des  animateiu-s  et  animatiuces,  c est 
le  temps  consaerd  h leur  tentative  d’integrer  la  pratique  die  Freire. 
Mais  si  on  les  ecoute  de  fagon  plus  solidaire,  on  pergoit  peut-etre  aussi 
leur  sentiment  d’dtrc  jugds,  d’etre  ddvalorisds  h partir  d’une  thdone 
“correcte”  et  attrayante,  mais  qui  les  depassait,  meme  s ils  estiraent 
qu’elle  ne  correspond  pas  aux  besoins  rencontrds.  Ils  se  sentent  d une 
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part  inf^rieurs  et  coupables  de  ne  pas  avoir  r^pondu  aux  criteres  de 
la  thdorie  et  d’autre  part  trahis  par  la  quality  vedette  qui  I’aur^olait. 
Cette  perte  sacrifie  la  prise  de  conscience  sur  I’autel  de  la  thdorie. 

Ces  donndes  sont  importantes.  Elies  nous  rdvMent  peut-etre  autant 
la  conscience  des  animatrices  et  animateurs  envers  la  thdorie  et 
r^ducation  que  le  contexte  ideologique  nord-am^ricain  dans  lequel 
leurs  propres  besoins,  leurs  attitudes  et  leurs  approches  envers  la 
thdorie  et  la  pratique  son  cr4ds.  En  essayant  de  comprendre  les  vdcus 
per?us  par  les  participants  et  de  changer  leur  comprehension  et  leurs 
attitudes  face  a leur  situation,  les  animatrices  et  les  animateurs 
oublient  souvent  qu’ils  sont  aussi  soumis  aux  contraintes  ideologiques, 
au  train-train  quotidian  et  au  contexte  historique.  A quel  point,  par 
example,  les  propos  des  dducateurs  et  dducatrices  critiques  sont-ils 
influences  par  les  criteres  et  le  discours  des  gouvernements  provincial 
et  federal  via  leurs  programmes  de  fmancement  des  projets  educatifs? 

La  theorie  critique  de  Marcuse  n’est  pas  une  autre  thdorie  a revetir 
telle  une  deuxieme  peau,  comme  on  a “essayd"  initialemment  celle  de 
Freire,  car  justement  la  theorie  de  Marcuse  remet  en  question  cette 
attitude  instrumentaliste  et  non-historique.  Elle  y ajoute  du  recul, 
pour  poser  le  probleme  de  rhistoricite  du  discours  social  qui  construit 
et  guide  les  pratiques  quotidiennes  et  vice-versa.  La  theorie  critique 
de  marcuse  vise  a reveler  les  intentions  inconscientes  de  la  logique 
quotidienne,  c’est-a-dire  non  seulement  les  grilles  politiques  ou 
philosophiques,  mais  aussi  le  vaste  discours  qui  nourrit  nos  actions  de 
faQon  discrete  mais  constants.  D’une  manibre  dialectique  et 
materialists,  Marcuse  essaie  de  demontrer  comment  ce  discours  est 
fagonne  pai’  les  relations  sociales  de  domination  et  de  subordination, 
le  lien  historique  entre  le  corps  et  ces  relations,  et  les  pratiques  et 
decisions  habituelles  de  la  vie  quotidienne  formees  parmi  ces  relations. 

Deux  aspects  de  la  theorie  de  Marcuse,  son  approche  de  I’ideologie  et 
du  discours  social  et  son  approche  de  domains  de  Tinconscient  et  de  la 
structuration  des  besoins,  doivent  maintenant  etre  presentds.  Get 
article  ne  peut.  qu’effleurer  ces  aspects,  leurs  interrelations  et  leur 
pertinence  quant  a I’education  critique. 

L’ideologie  dynamique  nord-americaine  selon  Marcuse 

Avant  meme  que  Freire  ait  proposd  sa  thdorie  de  la  relation  entre 
I’oppresseur  et  Topprirnd,  Marcuse  en  avait  ddja  explord  le  contexte  et 
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le  d4veloppement  historique  nord-americain.  Cette  exploration  rendait 
la  th4orie  de  Freire  Equivoque  face  a la  specificity  de  ce  contexte.  Par 
example,  dans  le  contexte  surtout  rural  de  I’Amerique  du  Sud,  Freire 
(1970;  32  et  33)  a compris  le  dilemme  de  Topprimy  qui  doit  choisir 
entre  intyrioriser  I’oppresseur  ou  le  rejeter,  qui  doit  choisir  entre  la 
solidarity  humaine  ou  I’aliynation.  Marcuse  affirme  que  cette  relation 
psychologique  et  sociale  a existy  en  Amyrique  du  Nord,  mais  que  des 
1964,  son  existence  ytait  fort  problematique.  II  ecrit  que 

le  terme  “introjection”  ne  dycrit  peut-etre  plus  la 
maniere  dont  I’individu  renouvelle  et  perpytue  les 
controles  exterieurs  que  la  sociyty  exerce  sur  lui. 
L’introjecticn  yvoque  les  dymarches  plus  ou  moins 
spontanecs  par  lesquelles  I’Ego  fait  passer  “I’extyrieur” 
dans  Tintyrieur”.  Ainsi  I’introjection  implique 
I’existence  d’une  dimension  interne  antagonique  qu’on 
peut  dissocier  des  impyratifs  exterieurs — une 

conscience,  un  inconscient  individual  distinct  des 
opinions  et  des  comportements  publics.  Dans  ce  dernier 
cas  I’idde  d’une  “liberty  extyrieure”  aurait  sa  rdality: 
elle  dysignerait  I’espace  privy  dans  lequel  I’homme  (sic) 
peut  devenir  et  raster  “lui-^jneme”. 

Aujourd’hui  la  rdality  technologique  a envahi  cet 
espace  privy  et  I’a  restraint....  Les  divers  processus 
d’introjection  se  sont  cristallisys  dans  des  rdactions 
mdcaniques.  Par  consdquent  il  n’y  a pas  une  adaptation 
mais  une  mimesis,  une  identification  immediate  de 
I’individu  avec  sa  socidty,  et,  a travers  elle,  avec  la 
sociyty  en  tant  qu’ensemble.  (Marcuse,  1968:  35, 
guillemets  et  soulignys  tels  quels.) 

Si  dans  les  annyes  ‘70,  Freire  “semble  avoir  mal  interpyty  la  nature  de 
I’idyologie  prypondyrante  en  Amyrique  du  Nord  et  Favoir  sous-yvaluye” 
(Giroux,  1981;  136),  il  s’est  efforcy  pendant  les  annyes  ‘80  de  mieux 
comprendre  les  particularites  du  contexte  nord-amyricain.  Plus 
impliquy  dans  ce  contexte,  il  affirme  qu’il  ytait  relativement  beaucoup 
plus  simple  de  convaincre  un  paysan  ou  une  paysane  d Amyrique  du 
Sud  que  son  oppression  n’est  pas  causye  par  Dieu  que  d’amener  uu 
Torontois  ou  un  New-Yorkais  a saisir  I’ideologie  dominante  qui 
influence  sa  compryhension  des  pratiques  sociales  et  de  I’oppression 
qu’il  subit.'^  En  tenant  compte  du  contexte  nord-amyricain  lors  de 
discussions  au  Massachusetts  en  1985,  il  a vivement  encouragy  des 
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animateurs  et  des  animatrices  communautaires  a dtudier 
collectivement  le  phdnomene  de  Tid^ologie  de  leur  contexte.^  Une 
telle  4tude  importe  lorsque,  comme  le  dit  Giroux  (1983:  79),  “le 
maintien  du  systeme  de  production  et  des  arrangements  du  pouvoir 
depend  a la  fois  de  la  force  et  de  Tid^ologie.” 

Les  dialectiques  de  la  cidture  et  Tideologie 

L’approche  dialectique  de  la  culture  et  de  l’id4ologie  de  Marcuse  fait 
partie  d une  tradition  critique  qui  contribue  a une  importante  etude 
de  1 id^ologie  par  des  ^ducateurs  et  des  dducatrices  critiques.  Pour 
Marcuse  (1969b:  64),  la  culture 

signifies  the  totedity  of  social  life  in  a given  situation,  in 
so  far  as  both  the  areas  of  ideational  reproduction 
(culture  in  the  narrower  sense,  the  ‘spiritual  work’)  and 
of  material  reproduction  (‘civilisation’)  form  a 
historically  distinguishable  and  comprehensible  unity. 

Cette  unite  est  loin  d’etre  un  reflet  m^canique  des  relations 
economiques  qui  donnent  suite  a un  contenu  id^ologique  identique. 
Elle  differe  aussi  d’un  tout  ou  la  logique  entre  I’aspect  fonctionnel  du 
monde  des  idees  et  celui  des  relations  matdrielles  n’existe  pas.  Ces 
deux  approches  dliminent  une  notion  d’id^ologie  qui  pourrait  mener 
a la  dialectique  critique  et  a faction  politique.  La  premiere  approche 
empeche  la  possibility  de  la  pens4e  et  de  faction  contestaires.  Kellner 
(1984:  213  et  214)  fexplique: 

On  the  Orthodox  Marxist  analysis  of  the  relations 
between  the  economic  base  and  ideological 
superstructure,  all  ideology  is  an  ‘illusion’  (Schein): 
mere  ideas  which  reflect  one  set  of  class  interests  that 
exclude  all  conflicting  or  dissenting  ideas.  As  a 
‘reflection’  of  the  base,  ideology  represents  reality  but  in 
a false  form — false  because  they  are  one-sided — the 
ideas  of  the  ruling  class  which  claim  universal  validity. 

La  deuxieme  approche  vise  a d4politiser  la  culture  et  fidyologie.  Elle 
tend  a une  unity  harmonieuse  et  ydipse  la  volonty  critique  d’observer 
la  relation  entre  la  thyorie  et  la  pratique.  Comme  Giroux  (1981: 148) 
le  note,  “De  ce  point  de  vue,  la  culture  se  dyfinit  comme  ytant 
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simplement  le  mode  de  vie  global,  la  totalite  des  biens,  services  et 
travaux  produits  par  les  etres  humains.” 

Contrairement  aux  tenants  de  ces  deux  approches,  Marcuse  comprend 
la  culture  d’une  faQon  simultan4nient  niaterialiste  et  dialectique,  la 
culture  n’est  jamais  une  seule  culture,  mais  plusieurs  cultures  cr66es 
historiquement  par  la  multiplicity  des  relations  entre  la  domination 
et  la  subordination.  La  culture  d’un  moment  historique  precis  a 
toujours  au  moins  deux  poles:  le  maintien  d’une  domination  et  les 
efforts  efficaces  ou  non,  conscients  ou  non,  qui  lui  resistent. 


L’ideologie  se  situe  dans  une  notion  dialectique  et  politiquement 
vivante  de  la  culture.  Elle  profite  des  memes  d3mamiques, 
contradictions  et  possibilitds.  Elle  n’est  pas  seulement  une  illusion 
et  une  barriere  a la  libdration,  mais,  comme  Marcuse  le  dit  (1958: 110) 


...the  function  of  ideology  goes  far  beyond  such  service. 
Into  ideology  has  entered  material  which— transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation— contains  the  perpetual 
hopes,  aspirations  and  sufferings  of  man  (sic),  his 
suppressed  potentialities,  the  images  of  integral  justice, 
happiness  and  freedom.  They  find  their  ideological 
expressions  chiefly  in  religion,  philosophy  and  art,  but 
also  in  the  juristic  and  political  concepts  of  liberty, 
equality  and  security. 


La  rationalite  technocratique  et  I’industrie  de  la  culture 

Marcuse  croit  qu’au  debut,  les  relations  spdcifiques  de  production  du 
capitalisme  n’ont  pas  tardd  a appuyer  une  rationality  individualiste, 
qui  y ytait  pourtant  opposye  et  relativement  critique.  9^® 

Marcuse  soit  anti-capitaliste,  il  note  que  le  sujet  yconomique  “trouvait 
une  liberty  d’agir  dans  une  liberty  de  pensye  et  de  conscience  sans 
contraintes  et  mesurait  tous  les  critbres  sociaux  en  fonction  des 
intyrets  rationnels  de  I’individu.”  (Marcuse  city  par  Geoghegan,  1981: 
64).  Avec  la  transformation  du  capitalisme  naissant  en  capitalisme 
monopoliste,  Marcuse  soutient  que  la  base  yconomique  dune 
rationality  individualiste  s’est  progressivement  yrodye.  Avec 
“I’escalade  de  la  production  des  biens  de  consommation  et 
Sexploitation  productive”  (Marcuse,  1969a:  7),  I’hygymonie  idyologique 
s’est  transformye.  Cette  transformation  yconomique  et  politique  se 
caractyrise  par  la  “transition  de  la  libre-concurrence,  la  concentration 
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du  pouvoir  aux  mains  d’une  omnipresente  administration  des 
techniques,  de  la  culture  et  de  la  politique  ” (Marcuse,  1970:  46). 

Ainsi,  la  definition  des  parametres  de  la  pensee  a pu  etre  manipulee 
en  fonction  des  besoins  des  groupes  sociaux  dominants  comme  jamais 
auparavant.  Sous  une  facade  democratique,  la  definition  des 
problemes,  les  types  de  questions  le  plus  souvent  poshes,  les  criteres 
de  ceux  et  celles  qui  definissent  la  raison,  la  logique  de  la  pensee  au 
jour  le  jour  ont  tous  subi  une  rationalisation.  Ce  qui  les  unifie  est  non 
seulement  leur  tendance  a petrifier  la  rdalite,  a la  rendre  immuable 
en  mystifiant  son  aspect  historique,  mais  c’est  aussi  leur  effort  pour 
definir  une  problematique  qui  echappe  aux  parametres  du  discours  et 
de  la  pensee  dits  rationnels.  Les  “promesses”,  les  images  subversives 
et  les  d4sirs  qui  sont  des  moments  libdrateurs  de  I’ideologie  causent 
moins  de  problemes  dans  le  cadre  d’un  statu  quo,  et  ce,  meme  si  ce 
dernier  devient  plus  repressif.  Le  discours  et  le  langage  n^cessaires 
pour  comprendre  ces  aspects  de  la  negation  potentielle  en  relation 
avec  la  vie  quotidienne  menent  a une  insatisfaction  d4finie  par  des 
criteres  deja  etablis:  le  besoin  de  consommer  plus,  de  posseder  plus, 
d’avoir  plus  de  temps  pour  participer,  d’une  maniere  passive,  a 
I’industrie  de  la  culture.  La  culture  dominante  contribue  a cette 
uniformite  du  discours  social. 

Dans  ce  contexte,  la  cultixre  (matdrielle  et  intellectuelle)  est  impregnee 
d irrationnalite,  des  int4rtets  et  des  besoins  du  monopole  capitaliste, 
et  de  consommation.  On  maintient  ansi  la  repression  du  statu  quo 
requis  et  produit  par  ces  relations.  L’expansion  de  I’industrie 
capitaliste  jusqu  au  domaine  de  la  culture  a engendre,  tel  que  pr^vu, 
1 industrialisation  de  la  culture.  La  production  et  la  dissemination 
predominante  de  la  culture  ont  envahi  peu  a peu  le  modble  industriel, 
e.g.  I’industrialisation  du  film.  Aronowitz  et  Giroux  (1985:  51) 
soulignent  I’importance  de  ce  phenomene: 

...in  the  last  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  degree  to 
which  mass  audience  culture  has  colonized  the  social 
space  available  to  the  ordinary  person  for  reading, 
discussion,  and  critical  thought  must  be  counted  as  the 
m^or  event  of  social  history. 

Ce  phenomene  a produit  une  culture  de  plus  en  plus  synonyme 
d’alienation  et  de  degradation  du  travail  dans  un  monopole  capitaliste. 
Plutot  que  d’etre  une  force  centre  le  processus  repressif  du  travail,  la 
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culture  a progressivement  pris  les  caracteristiques  de  ce  processus 
meme,  et  I’allure,  sinon  le  contenu,  du  travail  industriel.  La 
repetition,  le  deja-vu,  le  manque  de  controle  de  ceux  ou  celles  qui  la 
produisent  et  y participent  caract4risent  I’industrie  de  la  culture.  Le 
manque  d’imagination,  de  conscience  et  d’effort  de  pensee  convergent 
vers  le  processus  de  travail  dominant.  La  culture  dominante,  comme 
“la  pause  qui  rafraichit”,  n’a  pour  function  que  d’apaiser  et  de  contenir 
la  frustration  entretenue  dans  le  cadre  d’un  processus  de  travail 
ali4nant  et  instable.  Le  plaisir  et  les  loisirs,  au  lieu  de  constituer  un 
repit  par  rapport  a un  travail  alienant,  deviennent  une  variation  sur 
le  theme  du  travail.  L’organisation  meme  du  plaisir  et  des  loisirs, 
etant  une  r4plique  de  celle  du  travail  alienant,  reduit  1 aspect  critique 
de  la  culture. 

La  culture,  qui  netait  auparavant  qu’effleuree  par  I’ideolope 
dominante,  est  devenue  par  la  suite  un  veritable  moyen  de  repression 
et  de  controle.  Comme  le  remarque  Aronowitz  (1981:  239) 

At  certain  historical  periods,  particularly  in  the  era  of 
late  capitalism,  ideas,  mores,  and  mass  culture,  become 
material  forces  because  they  have  gripped  masses  of 
people  and  serve,  on  the  whole,  to  maintain  social 
cohesion  of  the  existing  order... 

Malgre  ce  controle,  Marcuse  ne  tombe  pas  dans  le  desespoir.  Meme 
dans  son  livre  celebre  L’homme  unidimensionnel  (Marcuse,  1964.  xv, 
traduction  fran^aise  en  1968),  il  soutient  quil  existe  des  forces  et 
tendances  (...)  qui  peuvent  dechirer  ce  controle  et  faire  exploser  la 
society”.  Comme  theoricien  critique,  il  situe  son  espoir  dans  les 
realites  materielles.  Il  souligne  des  contradictions  dans  cette  tendance 
de  la  domination  sociale  qui  tient  au  developpement  technologique. 
Ce  dernier  cree  paradoxalement  des  conditions  sociales  qui  effacent  le 
type  de  travail  productif  base  sur  I’alienation  des  humains  (Habermas, 
dans  Pippen  et  al.,  1988:  9).  Ces  contradictions,  pour  Marcuse, 
permettent  un  certain  optimisme  dans  la  realisation  de  projets 
politiques  et  pedagogiques  critiques.  Neanmoins,  Marcuse  se  pose  le 
probleme  de  la  subjectivite  sous  un  autre  angle:  meme  si  une 

contradiction  materielle,  dite  “objective”,  existe  dans  la  societe  nord- 
americaine,  est-ce  que  les  individus,  dans  le  contexte  d’une  domination 
plus  vaste,  echapperont  a la  rationalite  technocratique  pour 
developper  des  visions  alternatives?  Pour  repondre  a cette  question, 
Marcuse  s’adonne  a I’exploration  d un  autre  domain  materiel,  le  <..or[)s. 
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et  par  la  suite,  a I’etude  de  la  relation  entre  le  conscient  et 
I’inconscient. 


D’une  part,  I’ideologie  et  la  culture  dominantes  sont  devenues  des 
forces  r^elles  parce  qu’elles  sont  plus  efficaces  a r^primer  la  pensee 
critique,  la  creation  d’altematives  dans  la  vie  quotidienne  et  Taction 
sociale.  D’autre  part,  Tid^ologie  et  la  culture  dominantes  sont  entries 
dans  des  domaines  matdriels  a un  niveau  jamais  vu  auparavantt  le 
corps  et  la  structure  des  instincts,  la  sexuality  et  Tinconscient.  Le 
corps  est  devenu  plus  “id^ologise”,  Tiddologie,  plus  “corporelis^e”. 

L’inconscient  et  le  domain  psycho*sexuel 

Pour  Marcuse,  la  gestion  des  besoins  et  Tid^ologi©  dominante  se  sont 
infiltrdes  dans  des  domaines  restes  jusqu’a  maintenant  relativement 
independants.  La  culture,  autrefois  moins  liee  aux  inter§ts  des 
groupes  sociaux  dominants,  donne  Texemple  d’un  domain  qui  a subi 
cette  invasion.  Le  corps  et  la  structure  de  la  relation  entre  le 
conscient  et  Tinconscient  sont  aussi  transformes.  Avec  la 
transformation  de  Thistoire,  on  a assists  a la  transformation  de  la 
condition  humaine.  Par  example,  Marcuse  (1969a:  11)  indique  que: 

The  so-called  consumer  economy  and  the  politics  of 
corporate  capitalism  have  created  a second  nature  of 
man  (sic)  which  ties  him  libidinally  and  agressively  to 
the  commodity  form.  The  need  for  possessing, 
consuming,  handling,  and  constantly  renewing  the 
gadgets,  devices,  instruments,  engines,  offered  to  and 
imposed  upon  the  people,  for  using  these  wares  even  at 
the  danger  of  one’s  own  destruction,  has  become  a 
“biological”  need...  The  second  nature  of  man  thus 
militates  against  any  change  that  would  disrupt  and 
perhaps  even  abolish  this  dependency  of  man  on  a 
market  ever  more  densely  filled  with  merchandise 
abolish  his  existence  as  a consumer  consuming 
himself  in  buying  and  selling.  The  needs  generated  by 
this  system  are  thus  eminently  stabilizing,  conservative 
needs:  the  counterrevolution  anchored  in  the 

instinctual  structure. 

Pour  Marcuse,  la  structure  des  instincts  du  corps  repr4sente  un  champ 
materiel  trop  souvent  ignord  par  les  marxistes  traditionnels.  Compte 
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tenu  des  conditions  de  changements  historiques  on  ne  devrait  surtout 
pas  n^gliger  ces  donnees. 

Dans  ses  recherches,  Marcuse  se  sert  de  la  theorie  de  la  psychanalj^e 
post-1920  de  Freud  pour  appuyer  ses  propres  analyses.  En 
I’abordant  comme  une  theorie  materialiste  et  dialectique,  Marcuse  a 
essay4  d’en  identifier  et  d’en  analyser  les  aspects  radicaux.  Adorno  a 
indiqu4  dans  son  oeuvre  “Sociology  and  Psychology  le  potential  de  la 
thdrie  de  Freud: 

Rigourous  psychoanalytic  theory,  alive  to  the  clash  of 
psychic  forces,  can  better  drive  home  the  objective 
character,  especially  of  economic  laws  as  against 
subjective  impulses,  than  theories  which,  in  order  at  all 
costs  to  establish  a continuum  between  society  and 
psyche,  deny  the  fundamental  axiom  of  anal5dical 
theory,  the  conflict  between  id  and  ego.  (Adorno  cite  par 
Friedman,  1981:  87) 

Mais,  comme  Wilhelm  Reich  le  note,  cette  theorie  doit  etre  placee  dans 
un  contexte  historique  et  politique: 

Our  psychological  criticism  of  Freud  (began)  with  the 
clinical  finding  that  the  unconscious  inferno  is  not 
anything  absolute,  eternal,  or  unalterable,  that  a 
certain  social  situation  and  development  has  created  the 
character  structure  of  today  and  is  thus  perpetuated. 

(Reich  cite  par  Brown,  1973:  48) 

Marcuse  s’interesse  au  ddveloppement  psycho-sexuel  avec  I’intention 
de  comprendre  pourquoi  les  individus  maintiennent  souvent  une 
negation  d’eux-memes  face  a I’oppression  et  a la  domination  socide. 
II  sufiit  id  de  souligner  que  ses  conclusions  constituent  I’heritage  des 
proprietes  dialectiques  de  sa  propre  theorie.*^  Bien  que  Marcuse  ait 
trouve  que  cette  structure  des  instincts  (la  relation  entre  Eros  et 
Thanatos)  s’adaptait  a I’oppression,  plutot  que  d’y  offnr  une 
resistance,  il  conclut  que  cette  adaptation  historique  creait  ses  propres 
problemes  et  ses  propres  contradictions.  Malgre  l’att6nuation  actuelle 
d'Eros  par  la  “desublimation  repressive”®,  la  force  du  desir  ancree 
dans  les  m4moires  demeure  la  base  biologique,  en  relation  a la 
situation  historique,  d un  espoir  politique  de  liberation  sociale.  Alors. 
tout  en  d4veloppant  une  analyse  qui  vise  a mieux  comprendre  les 
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djTiamiques  de  la  profondeur  de  I’oppression  contemporaine  dans  la 
psych^e  et  le  corps,  Marcuse  indique  les  possibilites  de  transcendei 
une  telle  impasse.  II  demontre  en  meme  temps,  que  les  int^rets  de  la 
liberte  personnelle  sont  relies  a la  diminution  de  la  souffrance  et  a la 
necessity  d’un  changement  radical  de  la  society. 

Certaines  limites  et  lacunes  de  la  theorie  de  Marcuse 

On  ne  demontre  pas  la  v^rit^  des  id^es  en  s’y  accrochant  mais  plutot 
en  les  poussant  plus  a fond.”  (Horkheimer,  1982:  287)  La  theorie 
critique  de  Marcuse  n’a  de  sens  que  si  elle  est  “pouss4e  a fond”,  que 
si  elle  est  critiquee  et  relide  aux  conditions  historiques  changeaktes. 
Le  fait  de  considerer  cette  theorie  en  rapport  avec  la  pratique  de 
I’education  critique  permet  une  recherche  critique. 

Parmi  certaines  limites  et  lacunes  de  sa  thdorie,  notons,  entre  autres, 
la  limite  imposee  par  son  androcentrisme  et  le  peu  d’attention  qu’ii 
accorde  aux  phdnomenes  de  I’oppression  et  de  la  liberation  des 
femmes.  Ajoutons  a cela: 

a.  un  manque  de  rigueur  face  a I’economie  politique  de 
I’Amerique  du  Nord,  ansi  que  face  a la  relation  de  I’etat  vis-a- 
vis  la  domination  et  la  liberation.  Par  exemple,  a cause  de  son 
androcentrisme,  les  categories  de  base  de  sa  conception  de 
I’economie  politique  sont  deformees.  Ses  propos  sur  I’dtat 
important  surtout  au  Quebec,  ou  la  conjuncture  est  marquee 
par  le  desengagement  de  I’etat  dans  le  domaine  social.  Ce 
disengagement  de  I’etat-providence  structure  de  fa?on 
importante  la  situation  des  mouvements  populaires  et 
1 education  populaire  autonome  (voir,  par  exemple:  Favreau, 
1989;  Dumouchel,  1987); 

b.  1 absence  d’une  analyse  precise  de  la  praxis  des 
mouvements  sociaux  dans  I’engagement  envers  la  libiration 
sociale  en  Amerique  du  Nord.  Cette  absence  est  remarquable, 
surtout  parce  qu’un  des  objectifs  de  I’iducation  populaire 
autonome  au  Quibec  est  “d’etre  partie  integrante  d’une 
demarche  collective  d’amilioration  et  de  transformation  du 
milieu”  (Pelchat,  1988:  4); 

c.  un  manque  de  cohirence  dans  I’analyse  du  leadership 
des  petits  groupes  et  des  mouvements  sociaux.  En  fait,  tout  en 
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etant  anti-autoritaire  en  general,  il  se  montre  peut-etre 
innovateur  en  ce  qui  concerne  le  leadership.  II  risque  d’ignorer 
les  leaders  qui  n*appartiennent  pas  au  monde  intellectuel 
bourgeois  ou  d’etre  condescendant  envers  eux  (voir  Chervie, 
1988:  170-173).  Cette  ambiguite  menace  I’education  critique, 
surtout  I’education  populaire  autonome  au  Quebec,  ou  on 
insiste  sur  le  developpement  du  leadership  chez  les 
participantes  et  participants,  souvent  de  cultures  difierentes; 

d.  le  peu  de  consideration  et  de  rigueur  dans  I’analyse  de 
la  domination  sociale  basee  sur  le  racisme  en  Amerique  du 
Nord,  de  la  resistance  de  ceux  qui  subissent  cette  domination, 
et  le  ’peu  de  liens  etablis  entre  les  relations  de  domination 
raciste  et  d’autres  relations  de  domination.  11  est  primordial 
pour  une  approche  adequate  de  I’education  critique  de  deceler 
toute  relation  raciste.  Au  Quebec,  comme  au  Canada,  le 
racisme  des  institutions  et  de  plusieurs  Blancs  contres  les 
populations  noires,  amerindiennes  et  asiatiques,  entre  autres, 
de  meme  que  I’anti-semitisme,  fait  partie  du  quotidian. 

e.  I’absence  d’examen  des  relations  historiques  de 
domination  et  de  subordination  qui  existent  entre  les  pays 
d’Amerique  du  Nord  et  les  pays  du  Sud  et  d’ailleurs  exploites 
par  ceux-ci. 

Chacune  des  limites  et  lacunes  de  la  theorie  critique  de  Marcuse 
important  dans  I’etude  de  sa  contribution  a I’education  critique^  en 
Amerique  du  Nord.  Neanmoins,  elles  ne  peuvent  pas  toutes  etre 
examinees  ici.  Par  centre,  je  tiens  a explorer  plus  profondement  la 
dimension  androcentrique  et  le  manque  de  consideration  adequate  de 
la  specificite  des  relations  sociales  qui  oppriment  partizulierement  les 
femmes. 

L’androcentrisme  dans  la  theorie  de  Marcuse 


La  theorie  de  Marcuse,  toute  pertinente  qu’elle  soit  vis-a-vis  de 
I’education  critique,  reste  androcentrique  et  done  problematique  pour 
ce  projet  educatif  et  politique.  Sa  theorie  doit  etre  compensee  par  une 
analyse  qui  vise  consciemment  a contrer  I’oppression  des  femmes  sous 
toutes  ses  formes.  L’interpretation  de  Marcuse  de  I’approche  et  du 
mouvement  fdministes  est  abstraite  et  romantique.  Malgre  la 
solidarite  et  I’appui  qu’il  manifeste,  en  particuher  a legard  du 
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mouvement  socialiste  feministe  des  annees  70,  son  interpretation 
contribue  a perpetuer  I’oppression  faite  aux  femmes  en  Amerique  dn 
Nord.  Pour  Marcuse,  I’importance  du  feminisme  rdside  dans  des 
valeurs  utopiques  ou  dans  une  “sensibility”  des  femmes 
historiquement  attribuee  a elles  seules:  une  receptivite  creatrice.  II 
utilise  cette  derniere  comme  symbole  de  la  negation  du  “principe  de 
performance”  dominant,  qu’il  pergoit  comme  etant  masculin.  De  son 
cote,  Nancy  Vedder-Shults  (1978:  6),  d’un  point  de  vue  feministe 
socialiste  explique, 

...we  saw  his  conception  of  women  idealized:  separated 
from  actual  women  in  their  struggle  for  liberation,  such 
‘feminine  characterir tics’  can  only  function  as  a model 
for  a potential  utopia,  not  mediated  by  the  process  to 
attain  such  a future.  There  is  no  connection  between 
today’s  evaluation  of  ‘femininity’  as  weak  and  inferior 
and  the  future  society  Marcuse  posits  where  these 
characteristics  will  be  viewed  positively.  In  fact,  in 
some  undefined  fashion,  Marcuse  expects  the  women’s 
movement  to  bring  about  the  future  socialist  utopia, 
using  feminism  in  a way  which  several  West  German 
and  American  women’s  groups  vehemently  opposed. 

L’analyse  philosophique  que  fait  Marcuse  de  la  socidte  nord- 
americaine  ne  semble  pas  explorer  les  causes  primordiales  de  ce  qui 
est  specifique  a I’oppression  faite  aux  femmes  et  ne  permet  done  pas 
de  lutter  efficacement  centre  ces  causes.  Kellner  (1984: 192)  reconnait 
que  Marcuse  ne  rend  pas  cette  exploration  necessaire,  et  il  identifie 
clairement  son  androcentrisme: 

Marcuse  fails  to  make  gender  distinctions  in  Eros  and 
Civilization  and  does  not  analyse  the  specificity  of 
women’s  oppression.  He  does  not  address  the  problem 
of  domestic  labour,  or  the  overcoming  of  oppressive  sex 
roles  and  divisions  of  labour  in  the  new  society  he 
envisages.  For  instance,  although  automation  may 
liberate  human  beings  from  some  types  of  economic 
bondage,  this  does  not  necessarily  entail  the  liberation 
of  women  from  domestic  labour,  unless  the  specificities 
of  labour  in  the  home  are  dealt  with.  Although  labour 
time  could  be  significantly  reduced  by  automation  and 
free  time  could  be  increased,  under  the  system  of 
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patriarchy  that  co-exists  with  capitalism,  male  free  time 
might  very  well  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  women. 

Vedder-Shults  explique  que  la  manque  d’attention  adequate  de 
Marcuse  a Toppression  des  femmes  est  non  pas  une  m^garde 
superficielle  mais  plutot  une  deformation  de  ses  categories  theoriques 
de  production  et  d’economie  politique.  Sa  conception  du  rapport  entre 
le  travail  traditionnel  de  la  femme  et  les  relations  capitalistes  et 
patriarcales  est  erronnee  parce  que  “Marcuse  se  refere  toujours  a un 
modele  androcentrique:  les  etre  humains  males  et  leur  travml 

constituant  la  categorie  centrale”  (Vedder-Shults,  1978;  12).  En 
tenant  compte  d’oeuvres  plus  recentes,  comme  “Marxisms  et 
feminisme  ’ (dans  Marcuse,  1976),  Vedder-Shults  continue; 

According  to  Marcuse,  the  social  and  material  base  for 
male  dominance  has  been  eroded  in  the  twentieth 
century  through  women’s  increasing  participation  in  the 
work  force.  Since  he  defines  production  narrowly, 
including  only  work  which  creates  profit,  Marcuse  views 
housework  as  a form  of  “surplus  exploitation  , above 
and  beyond  women’s  “productive  labour”.  Women’s 
oppression  is  thus  a type  of  “surplus  repression”,  a 
repressive  moment  which,  since  it  is  not  based  in 
economic  conditions  as  defined  by  Marcuse,  can  only 
help  to  maintain  certain  forms  of  domination  in 
capitalism.  Consequently,  feminism  is  a political  force 
which  can  merely  aggravate  already  existing 
contradictions  in  commodity  production.  (Vedder- 
Shults,  1978;  12) 

Marcuse  examine  les  relations  de  domination  et  de  subordination  liees 
au  corps.  Mais,  dans  une  analyse  oil  il  evalue  et  red^finit  la  theone 
de  Freud,  il  ignore  la  specificite  des  femmes.  En  effet,  il  traite  du 
corps  et  du  developpement  psycho-sexuel  en  termes  generaux  face  a 
la  politique.  Ce  faisant,  il  etend  I’experience  des  gars  et  des  hommes 
aux  filles  et  aux  femmes  non  seulement  de  fa?on  simpliste  et  done 
non-scientifique,  mais  aussi  en  camouflant  I’oppression  faite  aux 
femmes.  Par  example,  en  se  referant  a la  psychologie  de  Freud,  il  tire 
des  conclusions  qui  sont  suspectes  pour  la  liberation  des  femmes. 
Joan  B.  Landes  (1979;  162)  elabore; 
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While  Marcuse,  like  other  members  of  the  Frankfurt 
School,  has  criticized  the  fundamental  connection 
between  reason  and  aggressive  masculinity,  he  remains 
committed  to  a theory  of  individuality  deriving  from 
Freud  in  which  ego  development  requires  the 
internalization  of  paternal  authority.  This  tension  in 
Marcuse’s  work  means  that  the  promise  of  an 
alternative  form  of  ego  identity  and  individuality  rooted 
in  communal  forms  of  mutuality  and  solidarity — an 
individuality  for  which  women  appear  to  have  a 
potential — remains  theoretically  ungrounded. 

Meme  si  Marcuse  et  Freire  se  sentent  solidaires  du  socialisme 
fdministe,  il  sont  loin  d’avoir  une  vue  profonde  de  la  lutte  des 
feministes  contre  I’oppression  des  femmes.  Ces  critiques  de  Vedder- 
Shults  face  a I’universalite  enchassee  dans  les  notions  ontologiques  et 
epistemologiques  de  Marcuse  sont  necessaires  a la  demarche  de 
1 education  critique,  comme  celles  qui  emanent  d’autres  courants  tels 
le  feminisme  post-moderne.  Sinon,  I’dducation  critique  ne  ferait  que 
difasimuler  1 oppression  faite  aux  femmes  et,  part  consequent,  servirait 
a I’augmenter. 

Les  femmes  du  mouvemcnt  feministe  et  les  membres  d’autres  groupes 
sociaux  opprimes  ont  revele  que  les  relations  sociales  de  domination/ 
subordination  et  leurs  causes  sont  multiples  et  se  chevauchent.  La 
theorie  critique  de  marcuse  contribue  a une  telle  analyse  mais 
comporte  des  limites  certaines,  illustrees  id  par  les  critiques  de 
certaines  theoriciennes  socialistes  feministes.  Le  travail  educatif  et 
son  analyse  par  des  educatrices  et  educateurs  critiques  et  feministes 
quebecois  et  canadiens  et  des  groupes  populaires  de  diverses 
communautes  culturelles  sont  indispensables  a une  telle  analyse. 

Quelques  implications  de  la  theorie  de  Marcuse  pour  des 
pedagogies  critiques 

Des  objectifs  de  I’education  critique 


La  reflexion  des  Educatrices  et  educateurs  sur  leurs  propres  pratiques 
est  necessaire  pour  defmir  les  buts  et  les  prioritEs  de  leur  travail. 
Alors,  au  lieu  de  prEsenter  les  objectifs  de  I’Education  critique  qui 
pourraient  decouler  de  la  thEorie  de  Marcuse,  Je  proposerai  ceu.x  que 
dEveloppent  quelques  educatrices  et  Educateurs  critiques  du 
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mouvement  de  Teducation  pK)pulaire  autonome  a’ 

objectifs  correspondent  a la  realite  qu<^becoise  et  sent  j avec 

les  points  forts  de  la  theorie  de  marcuse. 

Marie  Pelchat  (1988:  3 et  4)  du  Mouvement  d’educat.  jpulaire  et 
d’action  communautaire  du  Quebec  (MEPACQ)  caraef^r.  > les  objectifs 
de  r^ducation  populaire  autonome  comme  tels; 

d^velopper  toutes  les  possibilitds  d’apprentissage  des 
adultes  en  dehors  des  r4seaux  institutionnels,  dans  une 
perspective  d’dducation  permanente; 

d6velopper  une  approche  Educative  favorisant 
I’autonomie  des  individus  et  I’autod^termination  collective; 

favoriser  une  prise  de  conscience  et  une  connaissance 
critique  des  realitds  sociales; 

developper  des  capacites  d’analyse  critique,  de  choix 
d’action  et  d’evaluation; 

encourager,  chez  les  participants  et  les  participantes 
une  prise  en  charge  collective  de  leurs  milieux; 

§tre  partie  int^grante  d’une  demarche  collective 
d’amdlioration  et  de  transformation  du  milieu; 

favoriser  la  participation  active  a la  vie  democratique, 

rejoindre  principalement  les  personnes  et  les  miliexuc  qui 
sont  g^neralement  priv6s  des  moyens  de  contrdle  de  leurs 
conditions  de  vie  et  de  travail. 

En  accord  avec  ces  objectifs,  Louise  Miller  (1986. 
Regroupement  des  Groupes  Populaires  en  Alphabdtisation  du  Quebec, 
caract6rise  “l’alphab6tisation  populaire”  comme  une 

...approche  polyvalente  en  “Education  populaire”  qui  ne 
se  limite  pas  aux  apprentissages  de  la  lecture  et  de 
l’<icriture.  L’alphab4tisation  populaire  vise  aussi  le 
d^veloppement  des  connaissances  gdn^rales.  Elle 
favorise  chez  les  participants  et  animateurs  le 
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developpement  d’une  conscience  sociale  et  politique  en 
developpant  des  capacit4s  d’analyse  critique  de  son 
milieu  et  suscite  une  prise  en  charge  collective  du 
milieu  afln  d’ameliorer  les  conditions  de  vie  des 
personnes  analphabetes. 

Elle  se  caracterise  aussi  par  la  place  qu’occupent  les 
participants  a I’int^rieur  des  groupes.  Les  participants 
sont  impliqu4s  dans  la  demarche  de  formation,  ils  ont 
leur  mot  k dire,  ils  defmissent  leurs  attentes  et  leurs 
besoins.  Leur  participation  ne  se  limite  pas,  non  plus, 
qu  a leur  formation.  Ils  ont  leur  mot  a dire  aussi  sur  la 
gestion  de  leiu*  groupe,  sur  I’organisation  des  activitds, 
sur  I’embauche  des  animateurs. 

Miller  (1987: 10),  comme  ceux  et  celles  du  MEPACQ,  souligne  une  des 
dimensions  politiques  importantes  du  Regroupement: 

Nous  visons  principalement  a rejoindre  les  personnes  ou 
les  milieux  qui  ne  controlent  pas  les  outils  essentiels 
pour  ameliorer  leurs  conditions  de  travail  et  de  vie. 

Les  objectifs  mis  de  I’avant  par  Pelchat  et  Miller  montrent 
Timportance  du  developpement  du  leadership  dans  les  milieux 
populaires  d’une  fa?on  plus  nette  que  ne  le  fait  la  theorie  de  Marcuse. 
Elies  chevauchent  la  theorie  de  Marcuse  en  prdnant  des  priorites 
politiques  qui  favorisent  I’autonomie  des  individus  et  I’auto- 
determination  collective  ainsi  qu’une  prise  de  conscience  et  une 
connaissance  critique  des  realites  sociales.  Voici  quelques  implications 
de  la  thdorie  de  Marcuse  pour  la  rdalisation  de  ces  objectifs. 

L’education  critique  et  les  dialectiques  de  I’ideologie 

Face  aux  pratiques  pedagogiques,  Miller  insiste  qu’il 

...ny  a pas  qu’UNE  approche  pddagogique  en 
alphabdtisation  populaire.  Chaque  groupe  et  souvent 
meme  chaque  atelier,  d4veloppe  son  approache  en 
fonction  des  besoins  exprim4s  par  les  participants... 

(Miller,  1987:  10) 
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Cette  donn4e  importe  au  developpement  de  I’education  critique;  elle 
implique  la  recherche  d’une  multiplicity  d’approches  pddagogiques,  au 
lieu  d’une  “pedagogic  maitresse”  universelle.  L’dlaboration  suivante 
de  quelques  aspects  d’une  approche  de  I’education  critique  en  est  done 
une  parmi  tant  d’autres.  Ces  aspects  sont  fondes  non  seulement  sur 
la  thyorie  critique  de  Marcuse,  mais  aussi  sur  ma  propre  experience 
dans  deux  centres  communautaires  haltiens  a Montreal  et  a partir  des 
cours  de  pryparation  des  enseignants  et  enseignantes  en  milieu 
scolaire.  Elle  n’est  destinde  ni  a tous  les  contextes  ni  a toutes  les 
ypoques,  et  ne  prdtend  pas  rdpondre  a tous  los  besoins.  Elle  propose 
plutot  d’yiargir  le  domaine  des  choix  offerts  aux  dducateurs  et 
yducatrices  critiques  et  aux  participants  et  participantes.  Cette 
contribution  s’effectuera  non  pas  par  I’ajout  d’une  autre  approche 
pedagogique,  mais  par  I’examen  de  quelques  implications  non- 
universelles  de  la  thdorie  critique  de  Marcuse  pour  I’yducation 
critique.  Une  de  ces  implications,  soulevde  dans  I’introduction,  est  que 
sa  thdorie  puisse  favorablement  contribuer  a explorer  le  discours  social 
qui  soutient  sou  vent  les  pratiques  et  les  choix  quotidiens  des 
educateurs  et  educatrices  critiques.  Voici  d’autres  implications  relides 
a cette  derniere. 

Pour  Marcuse,  la  critique  de  I’iddologie  ne  consiste  pas  a identifier 
riddologie,  a la  ddnoncer  et  a I’eviter.  Si  I’ideologie  nord-amyricaine 
est  dialectique,  et  done  pleine  de  contradictions,  une  yducation  critique 
ne  peut  consister  a enseigner  simplement  aux  gens  a quel  point,  ils 
sont  dupds  par  I’iddologie  dominante.  L’accent  se  place  plutot  sur 
I’identification  collective  des  contradictions  d’une  idyologie  a un 
moment  particulier  de  I’histoire.  II  s’agit  de  nommer  ses  aspects 
liberateurs  (possibilitys  critiques)  et  de  les  probiymatiser  en  fbnetion 
des  pratiques  et  relations  quotidiennes,  ainsi  qu’en  fonction  des 
sentiments  per^us  dans  ces  relations. 

D’un  point  de  vue  pddagogique,  e’est  par  la  relation  entre  la  theorie  et 
la  pratique  qu’on  pourrait  mieux  dyterminer  les  aspects  de  1 iddologie 
qui  visent  a maintenir  la  domination  et  ceux  qui  peuvent  contribuer 
a une  vie  plus  autonome  pour  les  participr  tes  et  participants.  Par 
cette  dymarche,  une  distance  thdorique  et  critique  est  paradoxalement 
cryce  entre  la  theorie  et  la  pratique.  Cette  demarche  pousse  ceiw  et 
celles  qui  collaborent  a un  tel  processus  non  pas  a yiiminer  1 iddologie 
do  fa?on  mycanique,  mais  plutot  a ryaliser  les  moments  liberateurs  qui 
en  font  partie.  Ainsi,  I’aspect  de  I’ideologie  qui  mythifie  le  quotidien. 
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normalement  “invisible”  pour  les  personnes  dans  leur  discours 
quotidien  sur  le  quotidien,  peut  6tre  per?u  par  elles  plus  facilement. 

Mais,  comme  le  note  Judith  Williamson  (1981/82:  85)  en  r^fldchissant 
sur  son  experience  de  Teducation  critique, 

...students  learn  best  to  ‘see’  the  ‘invisible’,  ideology, 
when  it  becomes  in  their  own  interest  to — when  they 
are  actually  caught  in  a contradiction,  believing  things 
which  are  directly  hindering  their  own  well-being  or 
wisnes,  or  which  conflict  with  a change  of  experience. 

Ces  desirs  et  ce  bien-etre  des  personnes  font  non  seulement  partie 
de  la  realite  materielle,  par  exemple  le  corps,  mais  de  la  sont  aussi 
exprimes  dans  1 ideologie.  Ils  constituent  des  elements  profondement 
radicaux,  mais  pourtant  problematiques.  Notons,  par  exemple,  la 
d^sublimation  repressive  que  Marcuse  propose — en  bref,  la  fa^on  dont 
les  desirs  et  les  besoins  profonds  et  radicaux  des  personnes  sont 
manipuies  p^  le  discours  social  dominant  pour  recupdrer  leur 
potientiel  liberateur.  En  plus,  les  desirs  et  les  perceptions  de  “bien- 
etre”  sont  definis  parmi  la  multiplicite  des  situations  de  privileges 
sociaux  qui  perpetuent  le  racisme  des  Blancs,  le  sexisme  des  hommes, 
etc.,  ce  que  Marcuse  n’explore  pas  assez.  II  suggere  que  les  besoins  et 
les  perceptions  de  “bien-etre”  n’echappent  pas  a I’historicite  des 
interets  des  groupes  sociaux,  mais  il  reste  plus  preoccupd  par  certaines 
tendances  universelles  nord-am6ricaines  qui  anesth^sient  une 
rationalite  critique,  tendances  servant  les  interets  du  capital 
monopoliste  et  de  ceux  qui  en  profltent. 


Selon  Marcuse,  les  aspects  radicaux  des  desirs  profonds  et  le  bien-etre 
des  personnes  se  presentent  souvent  comme  le  cotd  dit  ‘ndgatif  de  la 
medaille  ideologique,  le  cote  qui  n’est  pas  (encore)  satisfait  des 
conditions  actuelles,  et  qui  existe  en  contradiction  avec  elles.  L’autre 
cotd,  le  pK)sitif , tend  a nous  convaincre  que  les  conditions  actuelles 
nous  gratifient  tous  et  toutes,  ou  a nous  faire  croire  que  des  conditions 
non-gratifiantes  sont  n^cessaires.  11  en  vient  a effacer  la  conscience 
des  tensions  ou  des  contradictions  senties,  souvent  en  les  p^trifiant, 
comme  si  elles  ^taient  naturelles  et  done  dternelles.  Ce  c6t6  positif 
tend  alors  a declarer  qu’il  constitue  I’unique  face  de  la  raddaille;  sous 
la  surface  et  de  1 autre  cot^,  il  n’y  a rien  qui  incite  ou  oblige  au 
changement. 
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Pour  Marcuse,  c’est  une  tache  p^dagogique  et  politique  importante  que 
de  soutenir  I’existence  et  la  conscience  des  ddsirs,  des  besoins  profonds 
de  bien-etre,  d’absence  de  souffrance  gratuite,  de  paix....  Cette  tache, 
qui  fait  souvent  appel  a la  memoire,  protege  et  developpe  des  qualites 
qui  appuient  et  catalysent  des  analyses  critiques  des  realit^s  sociales. 
En  meme  temps,  elle  sauvegarde  des  images  et  pratiques  qui  peuvent 
crder  et  soutenir  les  objectifs  d’un  avenir  qui  m^rite  qu’on  lutte  pour 
lui.  Elle  s’oppose  aussi  au  desespoir  dans  une  demarche  d’dducation 
critique. 

Une  travail  d’education  critique  ne  se  limite  pas  a amorcer  un 
processus  que  ceux  et  celles  qui  vivent  des  situations  de  subordination 
dans  leurs  relations  sociales  entreprennent  eux-memes.  L’education 
critique  vise  aussi  h crder  un  espace  theorique  oil  les  participantes  et 
participants  peuvent  revoir  ou  problematiser  leur  fa?on  de  comprendre 
les  contradictions  de  leur  quotidien,  Une  telle  problematisation  est 
ndcessaire,  par  example,  etant  donnees  “les  attitudes  discriminatives 
repandues  dans  la  societe  et  le  lieu  d’apprentissage”  (Elliot,  1988:  6). 
Les  experiences  de  personnes  occupant  difTdrentes  positions  parmi  de 
multiples  relations  de  pouvoir  social  donnent  suite  aux  rdcits  des 
participants  et  participantes,  et  des  educateurs  et  educatrices  qui 
forcdment  n’ont  pas  le  secret  de  I’impartialite  (Ellsworth,  1989:  304  et 
305). 

La  pensde  dialectique  est  au  coeur  d’une  demarche  d education 
critique  qui  s’occupe  d’iddologie,  pensde  souvent  developpde  et 
aiguisee,  consciemment  ou  non,  par  des  educateurs  et  educatrices 
critiques.  Marcuse  explique  la  pensde  dialectique  inspirde  en  grand 
partie  de  Hegel  (voir  Bernstein  dans  Pippen  et  al.,  1988: 13-28) 

Dialectical  thought  starts  with  the  experience  that  the 
world  is  unfree;  that  is  to  say,  man  (sic)  and  nature 
exist  in  conditions  of  alienation,  exist  as  “other  than 
they  are.”  Any  mode  of  thought  which  excludes  this 
contradiction  from  its  logic  is  faulty  logic.  Thought 
“corresponds”  to  reality  only  as  it  transforms  reality  by 
comprehending  its  contradictory  structure...  to 
comprehend  reality  means  to  comprehend  what  things 
really  are,  and  this  in  turn  means  rejecting  their  mere 
factuality.  Rejection  is  the  process  of  thought  as  well  as 
of  action....  Dialectical  thought  thus  becomes  negative 
in  itself.  Its  function  is  to  break  down  the  self-assurance 
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and  self-contentment  of  common  sense,  to  undermine 
the  sinister  confidence  in  the  power  and  language  of 
facts,  to  demonstrate  that  unfreedom  is  so  much  at  the 
core  of  things  that  the  development  of  their  internal 
contradictions  leads  necessarily  to  qualitative  change: 
the  explosion  and  catastrophe  of  the  established  state  of 
affairs.  (Giroux,  1983:  18  et  19,  qui  cite  Marcuse, 

Reason  and  Revolution) 

Ce  qui  entraine  cette  demarche  de  I’education  critique  n’est  pas 
I’introduction  d’un  nouveau  schema  theorique,  mais  plutot  I’experience 
de  celles  et  ceux  qui  vivent  ces  contradictions  sociales  et  partagent, 
souvent  avec  emotion,  ce  qu’ils  avaient  I’habitude  de  taire.  Le 
processus  educatif  n’est  pas  de  la  therapie,  c’est  sur.  Toutefois,  ses 
consequences  peuvent  inclure  des  aspects  therapeutiques.  Dans  une 
societe  qui  reprime  non  seulement  les  desirs  et  images  qui  s’ecartent 
de  la  “norrae”,  mais  aussi  les  emotions  resultant  de  la  contradiction 
entre  les  desirs  profonds  et  la  realite  sociale,  I’education  critique  oblige 
a creer  un  espace  theorique  sans  danger  au  niveau  emotionnel.  Les 
educateurs  et  educatrices  ont  la  responsabilite  ethique  d’accueillir 
chaleureusement  et  de  soutenir  avec  compassion  ces  efforts  de  rejet  de 
la  repression  psychologique  et  sociale.  Ils  ont  aussi  la  responsabilite 
de  ne  pas  forcer  les  gens  a entrer  dans  un  tel  processus  ou  a y 
participer  plus  “activement”.  Le  respect  non  seulement  des  decisions 
bien  exprimees,  mais  aussi  de  I’indecision  des  participants  et 
participantes  s’impose  aux  educateurs  et  educatrices  critiques. 

II  importe  neanmoins,  en  plus  de  valoriser  cette  experience  collective 
souvent  cathartique,  de  la  problematiser,  pour  parvenir  a des  analyses 
et  des  pratiques  plus  contestataires.  Les  effets  de  la  repression 
ideologique  et  culturelle  peuvent  etre  plus  clairement  identifies  dans 
un  espace  plus  large,  plus  public,  grace  a une  pratique  pedagogique 
collective  de  de-censure.  L’historicite  d’unc  telle  repression  necessite 
une  exploration  puisque  les  participants  et  participantes  reconnaissent 
souvent  que  ce  n’est  pas  un  phenomene  purement  individual  ou 
psychologique;  c’est  un  phenomene  partage,  social.  Quels  desirs 
multiples,  quels  differents  besoins,  quelles  attentes  existent  chez  les 
participantes  et  participants?  Quelles  realit^s  de  leur  situation 
partagee  frustrent  ces  desirs?  Pourquoi  cette  repression  existe-t-elle? 
Qui  la  subit?  Qui  cn  profite?  Qui  controle  principalement  la  situation 
et  les  relations  dans  lesquelles  ces  contradictions  se  situent?  Qu’a-t-on 
fait  pour  resister,  pour  diminuer  ce  controle  qui  6chappe  a ceux  ou 
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celles  qui  subissent  cette  repression?  Comment  cette  resistance 
pourrait-elle  etre  plus  efficace  et  plus  collective? 

Une  telle  demarche  vise  I’affranchisement  d’une  vision  individuelle 
parfois  auto-destructrice  pour  tendre  vers  une  vision  collective  plus 
efficace  centre  I’oppression  sociale.  Elle  propose  une  conscience  et  une 
fierte  publiques  profondes.  Cette  activite  educative  vise  a transformer 
la  resistance  en  action  contestataire'',  mais  selon  les  termes  des 
participants  et  participantes,  non  pas  selon  ceux  qu’imposeraient  les 
educateurs  et  educatrices  critiques. 

Une  critique  de  quelques  implications  de  la  theorie  de  Marcuse 
pour  I’education  critique 

Un  courant,  entre  autres,  des  critiques  de  la  tradition  dite  humaniste 
(voir,  par  example:  Trinh  Minh-Ha,  1989;  Lugones  et  Spelman,  1983; 
et  Mohanty,  1988)  importe  aux  projets  d’education  critique  (Ellsworth, 
1989)  Bien  que  Marcuse  montre  le  rationalisme  comme  une  tradition 
philosophique  et  politique  liberale  au  service  des  interets  de  la 
domination,  I’humanisme  chevauche  la  theorie  critique  malgre  elle. 
Une  education  critique  influencee  par  cette  tradition  umversaliste 
donne  suite  a une  consideration  fort  inquietante:  au  lieu  de  fourrur 
des  approches  et  des  pedagogies  qui  jouent  centre  1 ensemble  des 
relations  oppressives,  il  est  possible  que  les  discours  de  la  theorie 
critique  et  de  I’education  critique  constituent,  en  fin  de  compte,  un 
obstacle  a ces  initiatives. 

Ces  critiques  representent  une  variete  de  disciplines  incluant 
I’education,  I’anthropologie,  la  sociologie  et  la  philosophie.  Les 
grandes  approches  qui  les  soutiennent  sont  diverses,  du  ferainisme  au 
post-modernisme  et  au  post-colonialisme.  Elies  sont  souvent,  mais  pas 
touiours.  les  fruits  des  reflexions  sur  les  pratiques  des  raouvements 
feministes,  anti  racistes,  et  anti-colonialistes  par  des  theonciennes  qui 
s’y  impliquent. 

En  sc  basant  sur  son  experience  de  leducation  anti-raciste  dans  le 
milieu  universitaire,  Ellsworth  ( 1989:  307)  affirme  que  les  categories 
abstraites  et  decontextualisees  du  courant  de  Teducation  critique  qui 

s’appellc  la  “pedagogic  critique”  (par  exemple:  «iVv 

inspirees  a divers  degres  de  la  theorie  de  Marcuse,  font  obstacle  aux 
demarches  educatives  critiques  (lui  visent  a defier  une  position  souale 
ou  politique  en  particulicr.  De  plus,  Ellsworth  (1989: 304)  propose  que 


la  rationalite  qui  souligne  la  pedagogie  critique  perpdtue  le  mythe  de 
la  personne  rationnelle  ideale,  base  de  I’humanisme.  Ce  mythe, 
affirme-t-elle,  accompagnee  par  I’universalitd  des  propositions  dites 
rationelles,  a ete  construit  a I’exclusion  et  au  detriment  violent  des 
membres  des  groupes  sociaux  qui  ne  correspondaient  pas  a I’ideal  ou 
aux  interets  des  Europeens  blancs,  males,  chretiens,  heterosexuels  et 
de  classe  moyenne  (Trinh  Minh-Ha,  1989:  54-67;  Lugonfs  etSpelman, 
1983:  574;  Aronowitz,  1987/88:  103-107).  Dans  une  demarche 
d education  critique,  ces  propos  font  taire  et  eloignent  plusieurs  de 
ceux  et  celles  qui  subissent  des  relations  sociales  de  pouvoir,  toute  en 
laissant  les  priviligies  ignorer,  et  par  consequent,  imposer 
Timperialisme  de  leur  discours,  done  leur  pouvoir. 


Merae  si  Marcuse  denonce  vivement  la  conception  de  la  rationalite 
liberale  classique  qu’Ellsworth  critique,  et  attaque  d’une  fagon 
detaillee  la  rationalite  moderne,  on  peut  noter  que  sa  propre  approche 
envers  la  rationalite  semble  s impliquer  dans  un  discours  lui-meme 
emaille  de  ces  universalismes,  et  ce  avec  des  consequences  oppressives 
qu  il  n avait  pas  envisagees.  II  en  vient  parfois  a brandir  les  spectres 
de  certaines  conceptions  de  la  raison  humaniste  et  liberale,  et  de  la 
“verite”,  comme  points  de  reference  critique  vis-a-vis  la  rationalite 
technocratique.  Par  exemple,  Marcuse  (dans  Wolff,  Moore  Jr.  et 
Marcuse,  1969:  93)  caracterise  et  semble  valoriser  la  rationalite 
comme  etant  1 expression  et  le  developpement  de  la  pensee 
independante,  libre  d’endoctrinement  et  de  la  manipulation  de 
I’autorite  superdue”,  mais  il  la  trouve  sans  fondement  dans  ce  moment 
de  1 histoire,  puisque  la  pensee  nord-americaine  n’est  pas 
independante  ou  libre  dune  manipulation  profonde  due  au 
capitalisme-monopoliste.  Meme  si  dans  ce  contexte  une  telle 
rationalite  semble  tres  desirable,  elle  suppose  an  ideal  qui  n’est  pas 
deform^  paries  relations  multiples  de  domination  etde  subordination. 
Cette  ideal  perpetue  alors  un  mythe  aux  consequences  graves  pour 
ceux  et  celles  qui  subissent  le  pouvoir  exerce  dans  le  discours  dit 
“independant”  des  groupes  sociaux  et  des  personnes  dominantes. 

Marcuse  insiste,  tout  de  meme,  sur  le  fait  que  la  culture  liberatoire 
donne  mot,  ton  et  image  a ce  qui  est  silencieux,  deforme  ou  supprime 
dans  la  realite  etablie”  (Marcuse,  dans  Held,  1980: 85).  Dans  la  meme 
veine,  il  afTirme  sans  Equivoque  que  la  raison 

...contradicts  the  established  order  of  men  (sic)  and 

things  on  behalf  of  existing  societal  forces  that  reveal 
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the  irrational  character  of  this  order— for  rational”  is  a 
mode  of  thought  and  action  which  is  geared  to  reduce 
ignorance,  destruction,  brutality  and  oppression. 
(Marcuse,  1978:  142) 


n semble  qu'anomalies  et  contradictions  marquent  la  ‘hdorie  de 
Marcuse  a cet  dgard.  Giroux  et  Freire  (voir 

Weiler  1988:  ix-xiv,  et  dans  Giroux,  Simon,  ei_al.,  1989.  vii  xii) 
semblent  conscients  de  questions  pareilles  a celles  d’Ellsworth,  et  ils 
soutiennent  une  demarche  valorisant  la  difference  et  la  multiplicitd  de 
voix  qui  ne  sont  jamais  complies  ou  definitives.  Neanmoins,  il 
semble  que  malgrd  de  bonnes  intentions,  les  bases  de  leurs  theories 
soient  encore  contradictoires;  les  pedagogies  echafaudees  sur  c 
fondations  peuvent  alors  presenter  des  dangers. 


L’ontologie  et  I’epistemologie  de  la  theone  critique 
etre  une  rationalite  critique  universaliste  qm,  I?®® 

paroles,  n’est  pas  assez  auto-reflective  quant  a 1 aspect  partial  de  son 
propre  discours.  Comment  et  a quel  degre  la  theone  de  Marcuse 
?ejo^nt-t-elle  une  conception  de  la  rationalite  qui  dchpse  I®®  ^wurs 
narratifs  partiels,  done  partiaux,  des  persoiines?  Comment  et  a quel 
degre  contribue-t-elle  aux  mythes  qui  ddcoulent  ^ 
humaniste,  malgre  ses  critiques  profondes  de  la  raUon^itd  , 

instrumentaliste  et  technocratique?  A quel  point  la  ^h^ne  de 
Marcuse  renverse-t-elle  ces  mythes? 

pour  I’education  critique?  Ces  questions  importantes  ^4ntent 
davantage  d’etude.  Dans  sa  thdorie,  Marcuse  souhaite  unejie 
quotidienne  plus  fibre  pour  tout  le  monde.  Pour 
puisse  contribuer  de  fagon  coh^rente  a Education  cntique 
multiplicity  des  oppressions,  elle  devra  elle-meme  beneficier  dune 

critique  immanente. 
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2.  Freire,  au  cours  d’une  discussion  lors  dun  seminaire  a lUniversite  du 
Massachusi'tls,  Amherst,  Mass.,  en  1985. 
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3.  Freire,  par  example,  a souligne  I’importance  de  cette  demarche  aupres  d un  groupe 
d educateurs  et  d'educatrices  et  d^animateurs  et  d’animatrices  communautaires  a 
Springfield,  Mass.,  en  1985. 

4.  Voir,  par  example,  Freud,  Beyond  the  Pleasure  Principle  ( 1922)  pour  son  approche 
plus  dialectique  des  instincts. 

5.  Pour  des  etudes  plus  ^laborees  des  analyses  de  Marcuse  sur  I’inconscient,  la 
structure  des  instincts  et  la  sexuality,  voir,  par  exemple:  “Psychic  Thermidor  and  the 
Rebirth  of  Rebellious  Subjectivity",  dans  Pippen,  et  al.  (1988);  “Eros  and  Freedom", 
Edward  Hyman,  dans  Pippen  et  al.  (1988);  Repression.  Gad  Horowitz  (1977);  et 
Marcuse  s Critical  Theory  as  relationed  to  Social  Education,  (th^se  de  maitrise)  de 
I'auteur  (1988). 

6.  Voir  Marcuse,  Eros  et  civilisation  (1963).  preface,  p.  12,  pour  une  esquisse  de  la 
“desublimation  repressive”. 

7.  Pour  une  discussion  sur  la  difference  entre  un  projet  politique  de  resistance  et  de 
contestation,  voir  Giroux,  Teachers  as  Intellectuals  (1988).  pp.  162  et  163. 
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Abstract 


This  paper  makes  an  argument  that  ‘critical’  educational  research  is 
oppositional  in  four  senses:  epistemological,  cognitive,  cultural  and 
politic^.  It  utilises  a critique  of  conventional  approaches  to 
educational  research  to  outline  five  key  requirements  of  an  adequate 
educational  science.  These  requirements  provide  a foundation  for  a 
•Critical  approach  to  educational  research.  The  paper  distinguishes 
critical  theory’  from  ‘critical  social  science’  and  goes  on  to  show  how 
critical  educational  research  is  oppositional  in  the  four  senses 
outlined,  and  how  it  meets  the  suggested  criteria  for  an  adequate 
educational  science.  A program  of  educational  research  conducted  by 
a group  of  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  researchers  in  North  East 
Am  heim  Land  (in  Northern  Australia)  provides  an  example  of  critical 
educational  research,  in  some  ways  demonstrating  its  promise  in  the 
development  of  educational  theory  and  practice. 

Resume 

Get  article  soutient  que  la  recherche  «critique»  en  education  presente 
des  positions  antagonistes  au  sens  epistemologique,  cognitif,  culturel 
et  politique.  Suite  a un  examen  critique  des  approches  habituellement 
utilisees  dans  la  recherche  en  Education,  I’article  d^gage  cinq 
conditions  essentielles  a une  veritable  science  de  I’education.  Ces 
conditions  constituent  les  fondements  d’une  approche  critique  de  la 
recherche  en  education.  L’article  distingue  d’abord  theorie  critique  et 
science  de  la  critique  sociale,  puis  il  montre  en  quoi  la  recherche 
«critique>>  en  education  presents  des  positions  antagonistes  et  en  quoi 
elle  satisfait  aux  conditions  essentielles  qui  ont  dt6  ddgag^es.  Un 
programme  de  recherche  en  Education  men6  par  un  groupe  de 
chercheurs/es  aborigenes  et  non-aborigenes  de  North  East  Arnheim 
Land  (au  nord  de  1 Australie)  donne  un  example  de  recherche  critique 
en  education  tout  en  ddmontrant,  d’une  certaine  fa?on,  ce  qu’elle  a de 
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prometteur  dans  l6  d^veloppement  de  la  th^orie  et  de  la  pratique  en 
Education. 


What  is  ‘critical’  educational  research?  One  may  like  to  think  that  the 
label  is  a kind  of  banner,  proclaiming  not  only  the  distinctiveness  of 
‘critical’  research  but  also  a kind  of  radicalism.  For  angry  yoimg  men 
and  women,  critical  social  science  is  the  place  to  be.  But  ‘critical’ 
research  has  also  come  to  have  a technical  meaning  which  locates  it 
in  the  charted  and  explored  regions  of  philosophy  and  methodology  in 
social  and  educational  science.  It  has  by  now  become  familiar, 
institutionalised — perhaps  domesticated.  If  not  angry,  then  at  least 
disgruntled  old  men  and  women  can  also  find  a place  in  its  shade. 

These  two  faces  of  being  ‘critical’— the  oppositional  and  the 
domesticated — are,  of  course,  interrelated  in  the  life  of  critical  science 
as  it  is  lived  by  its  practitioners.  But  who  are  its  practitioners?  They 
will  be  people  for  whom  such  questions  are  relevant— they  are  people 
who  aim  to  be  ‘critical’  in  some  sense,  but  they  are  ^so  people  who  are 
in  one  way  or  another  connected  to  the  institutionalised  traditions  and 
practices  of  social  and  educational  science,  and  with  the  state 
apparatus  of  educational  research,  policy  and  practice.  Seen  in  this 
light,  critical  educational  researchers  may  be,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  both  a part  of  the  solution  of  the  world’s  educational  problems, 
but  also  a part  of  those  problems.  Whatever  the  achievements  of 
critical  educational  researchers  in  finding  an  audience  and  a 
readership  for  the  ideas  of  critical  educational  research,  the  actual 
achievements  of  critical  research  in  resolving  the  world  s educational 
problems  remain  infrequent,  limited  and  precarious.  As  its  school 
report  card  might  say,  critical  educational  research  “can  do  better  . 

A way  one  can  limit  the  role  of  critical  research  is  through  our 
language.  There  are  those  who  can  speak  with  confidence  about 
‘revolutionary  praxis’  or  about  the  role  as  ‘transformative 
intellectuals’.  As  always,  by  creating  such  terms,  one  helps  to  create 
the  possibility  of  living  the  new  forms  of  life  they  invoke.  But,  equally, 
using  such  terms  can  be  a way  to  mystify  the  processes  of  criticism 
and  to  limit  the  possibility  of  extending  critical  thought  and  action  to 
new  groups.  A second  way  one  can  limit  critical  educational  research 
is  in  one’s  relationship  with  the  state  machinery  of  educational  policy 
and  practice— relationships  which  are  both  necessary  (to  continue 
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one’s  work)  and  potentially  compromising.  Most  of  us  remain  at  the 
margins  of  the  culture  and  machinery  of  educational  policy  and 
practice,  as  nervous  about  cooption  into  the  mainstream  of  the  state 
machinery  as  we  are  about  the  kind  of  success  that  would 
institutionalise  critical  educational  research  as  a ‘methodology. 


This  marginaiity,  this  tension,  is  a unique  feature  of  critical 
educational  research  and  researchers.  It  is  the  concrete  expression  of 
the  dialectic  of  critical  research — a dialectic  which  expresses  itself  in 
the  forms  of  reasoning,  the  practices,  and  the  forms  of  organisation  of 
critical  educational  research.  It  is  a tension  which  calls  for  acute  self- 
awareness. 

Like  charity,  criticism  begins  at  home.  It  is  legitimate,  proper  and 
necessary  to  develop  models  and  approaches  for  kinds  of  educational 
research  which  can  and  will  have  an  accumulating  and  accelerating 
impact  on  the  world  s educational  problems;  but  it  is  equally  necessary 
to  be  sober  and  cautious  in  evaluating  the  quality  of  one’s  work. 

Critical  Research,  Opposition  and  Resistance 

‘Critical’  social  and  educational  research  is  ‘critical’  in  the  sense  in 
which  Marx  spoke  of  criticism: 

...we  do  not  anticipate  the  world  dogmatically,  but 
rather  wish  to  find  the  new  world  through  criticism  of 
the  old;  ...even  though  the  construction  of  the  future 
and  its  completion  for  all  times  is  not  our  task,  what  we 
have  to  accomplish  at  this  time  is  all  the  more  clear: 
relentless  criticism  of  existing  conditions,  relentless  in 
the  sense  that  the  criticism  is  not  afraid  of  its  findings 
and  just  a little  afraid  of  conflict  with  powers  that  be.'"* 


It  is  a stiiring  call.  Clearly,  criticism  requires  courage,  sometimes 
plain  heroism.  It  must  be  conducted  with  wisdom  and  prudence  or  it 
cannot  be  conducted  at  all. 


Critical  educational  research  is  oppositional.  What  it  means  to 
‘oppose’,  however,  may  need  clarification.  ‘Opposition’  is  not  a matter 
of  attitude  or  personal  style.  The  task  of  opposition  is  not  necessarily 
guaranteed  by  adopting  a style  of  opposition.  Such  personal  styles  as 
contrariness,  negativism  and  radical  triumphalism  (‘Svhen  the 
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revolution  comes...”)  are  often  eloquent  indications  of  the  alienation 
of  those  who  adopt  them;  as  styles  of  opposition,  they  are  self-limiting, 
and  impose  sharp  constraints  on  the  task  of  opposition.  Neither  is 
criticism  oppositional  in  a simply  ‘theoretical’  sense,  as  if  by 
establishing  a better  theory,  practical  and  political  consequences  could 
flow  as  a matter  of  technical  ‘application’  (whether  achieved  by 
‘enlightenment’,  political  action  or  coercion).  A critical  s(xi^  or 
educational  science  rejects  as  rationalistic  this  facile  dualism  of  theory 
and  practice.'^ 

A critical  social  or  educational  science  is  oppositional  in  four  senses. 

First,  at  this  time  in  history  at  least,  it  is  epistemohgically 
oppositional.  It  rejects  empiricism  and  idealism,  positivism  and 
intepretivism.  That  is  to  say,  it  rejects  the  foundations  upon  which 
much  social  and  educational  research  are  based.  I will  have  more  to 
say  on  this  matter  when  I return  to  the  formal  requirements  of  a 
critical  educational  science. 

Second,  a critical  social  or  educational  science  is  cognitively 
oppositional.  It  is  alert  to  the  possibility  that  our  perceptions  of  the 
social  world  are  socially-constructed,  and  open  to  distortion.  Ihe 
cognitive  opposition  of  critical  social  and  educational  science  consists 
in  acknowledging  and  struggling  to  counter  the  tendency  to  interpret 
the  world  as  ‘received’  and  structured  by  our  language,  culture  and 
traditions,  and  by  our  social  and  economic  structures  and  the  interests 
they  serve.  It  is  an  opposition  expressed  in  treating  our  familiar  ways 
of  understanding  of  the  world,  our  activities  and  our  social 
relationships  as  problematic.  It  is  to  acknowledge  that  the  rationality 
of  our  understandings,  the  value  of  our  productive  activities,  and  the 
justice  of  our  social  relationships  may  be  ideologically  distorted  in  a 
first  sense  (false  consciousness),  so  that  they  may  be  something  other 
than  what  they  appear  to  be. 

Third,  a critical  social  or  educational  science  is  culturally  oppositional. 
It  recognises  that  the  substantive  modes  of  life  of  a culture  can 
sustain  irrationality,  unsatisfying  forms  of  life,  and  unjust  social 
relationships.  It  recognises  the  possibility  of  ideological  distortion  in 
a second  (hegemonic)  sense— it  recognises  the  possibility  that  certain 
modes  of  life  of  the  culture  are  systematically  structured  to  preserve 
the  self-interests  of  soniC  at  the  expense  of  others. 
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The  cognitive  snd  cultural  senses  of  opposition  are  closely  related. 
Together  they  create  the  fourth  sense  in  which  a critical  social  or 
educational  science  is  oppositional— the  political  sense.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  a critical  social  or  educational  science  is  most  different  than 
other  forms  of  science — it  engages  the  world  through  social  and 
cultural  action,  not  merely  to  interpret  the  world  but  to  change  it.  A 
critical  social  or  educational  science  creates  conditions  under  which 
people  can  act  together  as  knowing  subjects,  as  products  and 
producers  of  history  who  can  help  “to  find  the  new  world  through 
criticism  of  the  old  atid  who  can  act  collaboratively,  wisely  and 
prudently,  to  bring  the  new  world  into  being. 

Especially  in  this  sense,  a critical  social  or  educational  science  is  more 
than  just  oppositional.  It  is  a form  of  resistance.  It  is  organised.  It 
resists  accepting  the  actual  by  systematically  awakening  a critical 
sense  of  the  possible.  More  than  this,  it  organises  action  to  bring  new 
possibilities  into  being — the  possibility  of  more  rational,  more 
productive,  more  satisfying,  more  just  and  more  humane  forms  of  life 
for  all.  And,  beyond  even  this,  it  aims  to  enact  the  new  world  through 
the  way  it  organises  its  own  work— through  establishing  self-critical 
communities  committed  to  a rational,  productive,  satisf3ung,  just  and 
humane  way  of  life  in  the  educational  research  task. 

The  Critique  of  Conventional  Approaches  to  Educational 
Research 

In  our  critique  of  approaches  to  educational  research,  Wilfred  Carr 
and  I have  argued"*  that  there  five  formal  requirements  which  a 
properly  justifiable  approach  to  educational  theory  needs  to  accept. 
Together,  these  define  a ‘critical’  perspective  on  educational  theory 
and  research.  Such  a perspective  arises  from  the  critique  of  the 
positivistic  and  interpretive  approaches  of  conventional  educational 
theory  and  research.  Table  1 presents  a classification  of  approaches  to 
educational  research  based  on  distinctions  between  positivist 
(empirical-analytical),  interpretive  (historical-hermeneutic)  and  critical 
research.'^ 
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FORM  OF  RISEARCH 


PRESUMED 
NATURE  OF 
EDUCATION  AS 
an  OBJECT  OF 
RESEARCH 


RESEARCH 

METHODS 


FORM  OF 

RESEARCH 

KNOWLEDGE 

EX.AMPLES  OF 
SUBSTANTIVE 
THEORETICAL 
FORMS 

HUMAN 

INTEREST 

''R.ACTICAL 
PURPOSE  AND 
FORM  OF 
REASONING 


POSITIVlS'r 

(Empirical 'analytic) 

Education  as  a ‘pheno- 
menon’; schooling  as  a 
deliverys>-stem 
(technology) 


Natural-scientific; 

experimental: 

‘quantitative’ 

Objective;  nomological 
causal  explanation 


Functionalist 
psychology;  structuiv- 
functional  sociology* 


Teclmical 


Improvement  of  the 
‘technology’  of 
schooling: 

instrumental  (mcans- 
ends)  reasoning 


interpreti\t: 

{ H istorical'hermeneutic) 

Education  as  a 
developmental  ptxKess; 
schooling  as  lived 
experience 


Historical.  inlerpi*etive; 
‘qualitative’;  ethno-melh- 
odological;  illuminative 

Subjective;  idiogi  aphic; 
interpit?Uve 

understanding 

Structuralism  in 
Psycholog>\  sociology, 
anlhi-opology 


Practical 


Enlightenment  of 
practitioners;  practical- 
deliberative  (informs 
judgement) 


CRITICAL 


Education  as  a social 
project;  schooling  as  an 
institution  for  social 
and  cultural 
t'epi'oduction  and 
Uansformalion 

Critical  social  science: 
emancipatory  action 
research 

Dialectical;  reflexive 
undersUanding  aimed 
at  critical  piaxis 

Ideology'-crltique. 
critical  curriculum 
theorising  by 
collaboroting  teachers 


Emancipatory 


Rational 

transformation  of 
education;  critical 
roasoning  (i.e., 
pmclical  reasoning 
with  emancipatory 
intent) 


THEORY  OK 
HUMAN 

NATURE 

EDUCATIONAL 

PHILOSOPHY 

EDUCATIONAL 

VALUES 


VIEW  OF 

EDUCATIONAL 

REFORM 


Deterministic 


Neo-classical, 

vocational 


‘Moulding’  metaphor. 
Individuals  prepared 
for  a given  form  of 
social  life 


Research,  development 
and  dissemination; 
bureaucracy,  corporate 
management 


Humanistic 


Liberal-progressive 


‘G^o^^th’  metaphor.  Self- 
actualisation  of 
individuals  within 
meritocratic  forms  of 
social  life 


Enlightened  action; 
libcr,:.Mndividualisl, 
reconstructiomst 


Hislorical-matenalist 


Socially-critical. 
democratic 

'EmpoweiTnenl' 
metaphor.  Individuals 
collectively  producing 
and  transfoiming 
(xisling  forms  of  social 
life  through  aefion  in 
h I story 

Contestational,  comm- 
uniUtrinn:  rcpixxluclion 
and  transfonnation 
through  collective 


Table  1:  A Classification  of  Alternative  Styles 
of  Educational  Research 
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The  five  formal  requirements  of  an  adequate  educational  science 
provide  the  terms  in  which  a critical  social  of  educational  science  can 
be  characterised. 

First,  following  the  criticisms  of  positivism,  it  is  apparent  that  any 
adequate  approach  to  educational  theory  must  reject  positivist  notions 
of  rationality,  objectivity  and  truth.  In  particular,  it  rejects  the 
positivist  idea  that  knowledge  has  a purely  instrumental  value  in 
solving  educational  problems  and  the  consequent  tendency  to  see  all 
educational  issues  as  technical  in  character  needs  to  be  firmly 
resisted.  Secondly,  and  accepting  the  interpretivist  argument  that 
educational  research  must  grasp  the  meanings  that  educational 
practices  have  for  those  who  perform  them,  any  adequate  approach  to 
educational  theory  must  accept  the  need  to  employ  the  interpretive 
categories  of  teachers  and  other  participants  in  the  educational 
processes.  Indeed,  for  educational  theory  to  have  any  subject-matter  at 
all,  it  must  be  rooted  in  the  self-understandings  of  educational 
practitioners. 

However,  the  recognition  that  educational  theory  must  be  grounded 
in  the  interpretations  of  teachers  and  other  participants  in  the 
educational  process  is  not  in  itself  sufficient.  For  while  it  may  be  true 
that  consciousness  ‘defines  reality’,  it  is  equally  true  that  reality  may 
systematically  distort  consciousness.  Indeed,  one  of  the  mqjor 
weaknesses  of  the  interpretive  approach  to  educational  research  is  its 
failure  to  realise  how  the  self-understandings  of  individuals  may  be 
shaped  by  illusory  beliefs  which  sustain  irrational  and  contradictory 
forms  of  social  life.  For  this  reason,  a third  feature  of  any  adequate 
approach  to  educational  theor>'  is  that  it  must  provide  ways  of 
distinguishing  ideologically  distorted  interpretations  from  those  that 
are  not.  It  must  also  provide  some  view  of  how  any  distorted  self 
understanding  is  to  be  overcome. 

Arnther  related  weakness  of  the  ‘interpretive’  approach  is  its  failure 
to  recognise  that  many  of  the  aims  and  purposes  that  people  pursue 
are  not  the  result  of  conscious  choice  so  much  as  the  constraints 
contained  in  a social  structure  over  which  they  have  little,  if  any, 
direct  control.  A fourth  requirement  for  educational  theory,  then,  is 
that  U must  be  concerned  to  identify  and  expose  those  aspects  of  the 
existing  social  order  which  frustrate  the  pursuit  of  rational  goals  and 
must  Im  able  to  offer  theoretical  accounts  which  make  teachers  and 
others  aware  of  how  they  may  be  eliminated  or  overcome. 
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The  fifth  requirement  of  an  adequate  approach  to  educational  theory 
and  research  is  that  it  be  practical,  in  the  sense  that  the  question  of 
its  educational  status  will  be  determined  by  the  ways  in  which  it 
relates  to  practice.  For  this  reason,  educational  theory  cannot  simply 
explain  the  source  of  the  problems  that  practitioners  face.  Nor  can  it 
rest  content  with  trying  to  solve  problems  by  getting  teachers  to  adopt 
or  apply  any  solutions  it  may  produce.  Rather,  its  purpose  is  to  inform 
and  guide  the  practices  of  participants  in  education  by  indicating  the 
actions  that  they  need  to  take  if  they  are  to  overcome  their  problems 
and  eliminate  their  difficulties.  In  this  sense,  educational  theory  must 
always  be  orientated  towards  transforming  the  ways  in  which 
participants  see  themselves  and  their  situation  so  that  the  factors 
frustrating  their  educational  goals  and  purposes  can  be  recognised  and 
eliminated.  Equally,  it  must  be  oriented  towards  transforming  the 
situations  which  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  achieving  educational 
goals,  perpetuate  ideological  distortions,  and  impede  rational  and 
critical  work  in  educational  situations. 

One  view  of  thecry  and  research  that  incorporates  these  five 
requirements  has  been  developed  and  articulated  by  the  Frankfurt 
School’  of  philosophers  and  social  scientists.®  What,  in  general  terms, 
unites  these  people  is  the  belief  that  the  all-pervading  influence  of 
positivism  has  resulted  in  a widespread  growth  of  instrumental 
rationality  and  a tendency  to  see  all  practical  problems  as  technical 
issues.  This  has  created  the  illusion  of  an  ‘objective  reaUty’  over  which 
the  individual  has  no  control,  and  hence  to  a decline  in  the  capacity 
of  individuals  to  reflect  upon  their  own  situations  and  change  them 
through  their  own  actions.  An  overriding  concern  of  the  Frankfurt 
School,  therefore,  has  been  to  articulate  a view  of  theory  that  has  the 
central  task  of  emancipating  people  from  the  positivist  ‘domination  of 
thought’  through  their  own  understandings  and  actions. 

This  view  of  theory  is  usually  labelled  ‘critical  theory . It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  term  ‘critical  theory’  can  be  interpreted  in  various 
ways.  To  some,  critical  theory  is  primarily  an  attempt  to  overcome 
some  of  the  weaknesses  of  orthodox  Marxism.  To  others,  it  is  a part 
of  a long-standing  dispute  about  hermeneutic  philosophy.  Yet  others 
see  it  as  an  attempt  to  synthesise  neo-Wittgensteinian  philosophy  with 
European  philosophy.  In  our  own  view,  we  have  given  pnm^ 
emphasis  to  the  aspect  of  critical  theory  which  has  generated  what 
Habermas  referred  to  as  critical  social  science  and  we  have  begun  to 
explore  the  ways  in  which  a critical  social  science  addresses  the 
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theory-practice  reUtionship  in  education — ^a  way  very  different  from 
that  suggested  by  positivist  and  interpretive  social  sciences.  Among 
other  things,  we  have  therefore  concerned  ourselves  with  forms  of 
educational  theoiy  and  research  aimed  at  changing  the  work  of 
schools  and  educational  systems — forms  of  research  whose  aim  is  not 
merely  to  interpret  the  world  but  to  change  it. 

Critical  Theory  and  Critical  Social  Science 

A distinction  can  be  made  between  'critical  theory'  as  it  is  frequently 
practised  and  'critical  social  (or  educational)  science'?  A first 
understanding  of  critical  theory  is  as  a product— the  product  of  a 
critical  science.  A second  understanding  of  critical  theory  seems  to  me 
more  general,  however — it  is  of  a way  of  doing  socid  science  which  is 
critical  of  things  as  they  stand.  Understood  in  this  way,  critical  theory 
may  simply  be  a species  of  interpretive  social  science.  The 
commitment  of  a critical  social  science  to  organised,  active  resistance 
to  existing  forms  of  life  which  perpetuate  irrationality  and  injustice 
marks  a major  distinction  between  the  work  of  ‘critical  social  and 
educational  science’  and  that  of  much  ‘critical  theory’  in  social  science 
and  education. 

In  practice,  much  of  what  passes  as  critical  theory  fulfils  only  a first 
condition  of  criticism — it  contributes  to  changing  the  world  primarily 
through  reinterpreting  it,  through  changing  the  way  in  which 
individuals  see  the  world,  and,  therefore,  how  they  orient  themselves 
in  their  action  to  it.  That  is,  of  course,  a substantial,  significant  and 
necessary  element  of  changing  the  world.  It  is  a great  part  of  the 
achievement  of  any  great  social  theorist  who  gives  us  new  ways  of 
understanding  social  life.  But,  in  practice,  the  work  of  (interpretive) 
critical  theory  is  completed  when  the  new  persp>ective  has  been 
offered.  Its  own  enactment  of  the  relationship  between  theory  and 
practice  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  interpretive  social  science:  it  aims 
to  educate  the  perceptions  of  people  (frequently  only  the  perceptions 
of  an  elite  and  highly  educated  group  of  people)  but  leaves  it  unclear 
as  to  how  they  might  themselves  participate  in  changing  the  social 
realities  of  which  they  are  part. 

This  is  a familiar  role  for  most  of  us.  Yet  more  can  be  done.  The  lesson 
was  forcibly  driven  home  once  when  I was  lecturing  a group  of 
teachers  on  the  role  of  IQ  testing  in  maintaining  the  meritocratic 
order  of  society.  When  I concluded,  my  audience  sat  paralysed  and. 
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worse  than  that,  ashamed  of  themselves  and  angry  with  me.  They  felt 
disempowered.  I had  ‘demonstrated’  that  they  were  cogs  in  the 
meritocratic  machine,  a machine  which  they  felt  powerless  to 
challenge,  let  alone  to  change.  Of  course,  such  lessons  are  sigmncant 
and  important  in  learning  to  see  the  world  differently  and  in  creating 
reasons  for  action;  my  point  is  that  it  is  possible  not  only  to  identify 
contradictions  and  injustices  in  social  life  but  also  to  help  people  find 
ways  of  overcoming  them.®  Criticism  can  be  more  direct  in 
empowering  people. 

Unlike  more  passive,  interpretive  forms  of  critical  theory,  critical 
social  or  educational  science  fulfils  a second  con(htion  : it  is  directed 
towards  action  and  it  takes  action.  More  than  this,  it  is  orgamsed  to 
produce  collaborative  action  which  can  then  be  submitted  to  reflection 
and  evaluation,  and  produce  further  action.  It  is  learning  by  doing  in 
collaborative  groups — ^‘critical  and  self-critical  communities  w ose 
aim  is  to  improve  their  understandings  of  the  world,  their  practices, 
and  their  organisation  as  groups  committed  to  the  development  of 
more  rational,  productive,  satisfying,  just  and  humane  forms  of  life. 

Yet  even  commitment  to  action  is  not  without  problems.  A critical 
social  or  educational  science  must  be  wary  of  generating  mere 
activism.®  Mere  activism  can  be  naive  and,  at  worst,  dangerous.  A 
critical  social  or  educational  science  engages  in  changing  the  world 
within  the  limits  of  possibility.  Of  course  this  raises  a spectre  of 
tinkering  at  the  edges  of  needed  social  change,  leaving  social, 
economic  and  cultural  structures  unchanged.  In  that  sense,  it  runs  the 
risk  of  being  conservative  or  at  least  prudent. 

The  radical  possibilities  of  a critical  social  or  educational  science  do 
not  necessarily  lie  outside  the  critical  and  self-critical  commumty  o 
participants  in  the  research  process.  They  lie  within  the  process  itself. 
If  the  process  is  ‘successful’  in  creating  groups  that  can  organise 
themselves  to  learn  systematically  about  how  to  improve  their 
understandings,  their  practices  and  their  social  organisation,  then  it 
has  created  groups  in  which  an  alternative  possible  form  of  social  me 
is  already  being  realised.  This  turns  out  to  be  an  extraordinarily 
difficult  lesson  to  grasp.  In  a culture  increasingly  inured  to  the 
possibility  of  authentic,  collaborativ  e decision  making  and  increasingly 
accustomed  to  comply  with  short-term,  narrow  views  of  productivity 
and  accountability— a culture  which  affects  most  of  our  institutions, 
including  universities  and  schools  of  education— there  is  a simple 
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conflict  between,  on  the  one  hand,  members’  expectations  about  the 
familiar  (irrational,  unjust  and  unsatisfying)  ways  in  which  their  work 
and  world  is  organised  and,  on  the  other,  the  group’s  specific  ‘rules’  for 
collaboration  in  critical  research.  Creating  and  exploiting  this 
tension— between  the  work  of  the  group  and  the  culture  in  which  and 
through  which  it  normally  operates— is  the  task  of  critical  social  and 
educational  science.  It  is  what  teaches  the  group  about  the  power  of 
criticism  and  about  its  own  power  as  a group,  but  it  also  teaches  about 
the  power  which  is  locked  within  the  existing  forms  of  the  culture  and 
the  state. 

A critical  social  or  educational  science,  through  establishing  itself  on 
collaborative  principles,  brings  the  group  into  opposition  with  the 
culture  and  the  state,  and  it  provides  a form  of  organisation  through 
which  that  power  can  be  resisted.  It  is  oppositional  and  organises 
itself  to  resist  the  dominant  forms  of  contemporary  culture  in  each  of 
the  four  senses  outlined  earlier. 

• It  is  epistemologically  oppositional.  Its  form  of  reasoning  is 
dialectical.  Critical  educational  research  rejects  the  dualisms 
characteristic  of  positivist  and  interpretivist  research,  such  as 
subject  and  object,  individual  and  society,  theory  and  practice. 
It  sees  each  of  these  pairs  of  terms  as  mutually-constituted  in 
the  practice  of  reasoning.  In  its  productive  practices,  it 
similarly  rejects  means-ends  instrumentation  and  idealist, 
rationalistic  forms  of  action.  Instead,  it  adopts  forms  of  action 
which  aim  to  achieve  progressively  more  satisfactory 
resolutions  of  the  actual  and  the  possible. 

• It  is  cognitively  oppositional.  It  is  organised  as  a process  of 
enlightenment  for  its  participants.  It  aims  to  recover  and 
analyse  the  formation  of  participants’  values,  understandings, 
activities  and  social  relationships,  relating  their 
autobiographies  to  broaden  the  historical  processes  at  work  in 
society,  the  economy  and  culture. 

• It  is  culturally  oppositiona'.  It  is  organised  to  identify  and 
expose  those  aspects  of  the  social  order  which  frustrate  the 
pursuit  of  rational  goals,  through  analyses  of  the  processes  of 
contestation  through  which  particular  ideas  and  modes  of 
language  become  institutionalised  in  taken-for-granted 
discourses,  particular  activities  become  institutionalised  in 
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established  practices,  and  particular  social  relationships  are 
institutionalised  in  the  power  structures  ol  the 
organisations.*® 

• It  is  politically  oppositional.  In  its  forms  of  organisation,  it 
rejects,  on  the  one  side,  hierarchy,  bureaucracy,  and  coercion, 
and,  on  the  other,  liberal  individualism  and  libertarianism. 
Instead,  it  uses  such  communitarian  values  as  social  equity 
and  symmetrical  communication  as  critical  concept  against 
which  social  action  can  continuously  be  evaluated. 

Role  for  Critical  Researchers:  Lessons  from  Experience 

It  was  suggested  earlier  that  we  might  learn  something  about  critical 
educational  research  by  identifying  it  through  its  practitioners. 
Practitioners  might  include  people  able  to  answer  the  question  “what 
is  ‘critical’  education  research?”  But  its  practitioners  should  include  far 
more  people  than  just  these.  It  includes  people  who  do  critical 
education  research  without  the  benefit  of  a distinctive  label  for  it,  and 
who  rely  as  much  on  their  own  capacities  to  learn  as  a basis  for  their 
judgements  about  how  the  world  can  be  changed  as  upon  any  formal 
theory  of  science.*' 

With  the  best  intentions  and  a familiar  kind  of  academic  self- 
importance,  my  colleagues  and  I at  Deakin  University  began  our  work 
in  educational  action  reseai-ch  by  offering  a kind  of  technical  support 
service  to  teachf  • and  others  interested  in  researching  their  own 
practices.  We  saw  ourselves  as  agents  of  change  made  by  others.  We 
helped  teachers  and  parents  to  form  questions  about  the  problems  and 
issues  confronting  them  in  their  own  situations,  and  offered  advice  on 
techniques  of  data-gathering  which  they  could  use  in  their 
investigations.  In  this  phase  of  our  work,  we  were  inclined  to  regard 
ourselves  as  interfering  if  we  intervened  too  much  to  shape  the 
enquiries  undertaken  by  teachers  and  others.  In  this  role,  we  tried  to 
leave  all  the  power  over  the  substance  and  direction  of  investigations 
with  practitioners.  We  regarded  any  attempt  to  direct  their  action  as 
implicit  disempowerment  of  those  with  whom  we  worked  the  rem 
researchers.  We  discovered  that  our  ‘non-intervention  frequency 
deprived  the  teacher-researchers  of  relevant  sources  of  theory  in  the 
research  literature.  Substantively  speaking,  the  researchers  had  to 
learn  everything  for  themselves,  our  approach  seemed  to  say,  or  else 
they  would  learn  nothing  worth  knowing  at  all.  In  this  way,  we  had 
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structured  the  work  so  that  it  became  excessively  pragmatic — a kind 
of  trial  and  error  learning  that  refused  to  acknowledge  the  structures 
that  deprived  these  teachers  of  intellectual  resources  for  change  and, 
worse  still,  of  an  understanding  of  the  ideological  structures  (including 
false  consciousness)  that  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  reconstruct  their 
understandings  of  their  situations.  The  social  and  political  limits  on 
what  they  could  achieve  seemed  arbitrary;  they  frequently  described 
themselves  as  prevented  from  transforming  their  work  and  their 
situations  by  arbitrary  ‘politics’  rather  than  by  ideological  structure 
(hegemony).  We  had  made  them  acutely  aware  of  the  limits  of  their 
power  to  change  things;  at  worst,  confronting  them  with  their 
alienation  without  offering  an  analysis  of  how  it  was  produced  by 
wider  historical,  social  and  political  dynamics. 

A second  phase  of  the  work  entailed  taking  a more  active  educative 
role.  We  saw  ourselves  as  ‘facilitators’  and  then  ‘moderators’  of  the 
action  research  process,  again  offering  advice  and  support  on  research 
techniques,  but  also  beginning  to  offer  theoretical  perspectives  which 
could  link  the  work  the  researchers  were  doing  to  relevant  literatures 
about  their  substantive  problems  and  about  ideology.  We  still  believed 
that  we  should  not  intervene  too  strongly  lest  the  researchers  lose 
intellectual  control  of  their  own  research  work.  In  the  final  analysis, 
it  was  to  be  their  work  and  not  ours.  Our  language  of ‘empowerment’ 
rested  heavily  on  an  individualistic  theory  of  empowerment  as 
authentic  understanding  which  could  underpin  individual  praxis.  We 
saw  ourselves  as  making  a commitment  to  the  work  of  these 
researchers,  but  we  knew  that,  in  their  own  situations,  they  would 
have  to  be  able  to  justify  their  understandings  and  their  action  for 
themselves— so  we  left  the  responsibility  for  final  decisions  with  them. 
In  this  phase,  we  found  ourselves  in  a difficult  and  somewhat 
hypocritical  position— we  wanted  to  share  the  commitment,  but  we  did 
not  share  final  responsibility  for  the  action  taken  by  the  researchers 
as  they  learned  by  doing. 

Each  of  these  two  phases  of  the  work  was  marked  by  an  ‘us-them’ 
relationship  between  our  Deakin  group  and  the  teachers  and  other 
researchers  Nvith  whom  we  worked.  At  the  risk  of  putting  it  too 
picturesquely,  one  could  say  that  our  theory  of  the  relationship  was 
one  in  which  we  were  the  avant-garde  and  they  were  the  masses,  we 
were  the  enlighteners  and  they  were  the  ones  to  be  enlightened.  At  a 
seminar  at  Deakin  University  in  igse'**  in  which  the  Deakin  group 
and  some  colleagues  from  elsewhere  reviewed  our  theory  and  practice 
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of  the  previous  six  or  seven  years,  participants  finally  penetrated  the 
deception  (and  self-deception)  involved  in  our  understanding  of  our 
research  relationships  (‘us-them’)  during  these  first  two  phases.  We 
began  to  understand  more  clearly  what  it  means  to  say  that  in  the 
process  of  critical  action  research,  there  is  room  for  only  participants. 
In  genuinely  critical  and  self-critical  research,  dll  porticipunts  must 
take  on  genuinely  collaborative  roles,  as  members  of,  not  outsiders  to, 
the  research  work,  even  if  roles  within  the  group  are  differentiated. 
The  projects  should  be  collaborative  projects  governed  by  open  decision 
making  in  a group  committed  to  examining  its  own  values, 
understandings,  practices,  forms  of  organisation  and  situation. 

In  this  third  phase,  we  have  placed  far  greater  emphasis  on 
communitarian  values  and  the  importance  of  the  research  collective. 
Taylor^^  suggest  that  a community  exists  when  (1)  people  held  in 
common  shared  beliefs  and  values,  (2)  relationships  between  people 
are  direct  and  many-sided,  not  indirect  as  between  people  isolated 
from  one  another,  nor  role-specialised  and  narrow,  and  (3)  the 
relationships  between  people  are  characterised  by  balanced  recipr^ity. 
in  which  there  is  a direct  two-way  flow  of  action  in  which  individual 
actions  are  seen  as  benefitting  all,  and  in  which  there  is  a sense  of 
solidarity,  fraternity  and  mutual  concern.  To  be  a critical  community, 
a group  of  people  would  first  of  all  strive  to  meet  these  conditions;  in 
doing  so  it  would  come  to  understand  how  contemporary  culture 
operates  from  without  to  mitigate  against  the  formation  and 
maintenance  of  communities;  and  in  doing  so,  it  would  also  become 
self-critical,  discovering  how  the  habits  and  expectations  of  its 
members,  learned  in  cultures  decreasiugly  characterised  b>  these 
features  of  ‘commu’^ity’,  operate  from  within  to  prevent  a group  from 
establishing  itself  as  a community  in  Taylor’s  sense. 

This  third  phase  of  work  has  allowed  us  to  reconcile  our  interests  in 
participatory  action  research  with  broader  questions  of  ideology- 
critique  in  curriculum  studies,  especially  theories  of  social  and  cultural 
reproduction  and  transformation  in  education.  Defining  our  conception 
of  critical  theorising  in  curriculum,  Lindsay  Fitzclarence  and  1 
wrote 

The  mode  of  curriculum  theorising  we  envisage  can  be 
realised  in  a participatory  democratic  process  of 
collaborative  research  undertaken  by  local  communities 
(of  teachers  and  other  participants  in  the  educational 
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process)  who  aim,  on  the  one  hand,  to  relate  their 
theory  and  practice  in  coi  tructive  and  cumulative 
cycles  of  action  and  reflection,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
locate  the  specific  educational  values  and  practices  of 
their  schools  and  classrooms  within  the  wider  history, 
traditions  and  forms  of  organisation  of  their  society. 

These  two  aspects  of  collaborative  critical  curriculum 
theorising  are  integrated  in  the  work  of  emancipatoiy 
action  research  which  sustains  the  critical  and  self- 
critical  a..alysis  of  concrete  and  particular  cases  of  the 
curriculum  and  curriculum  development  work  (in 
classrooms,  schools  and  in  society  generally)  in  a 
particular  community  as  manifestations  of  more  general 
historical  processes  of  social  and  cultural  reproduction. 

The  products  of  this  work,  generated  and  continually 
revised  as  it  proceeds,  emerge  in  the  form  of  ideology- 
critiques  which  dialectically  incorporate  a shared 
autobiography’  of  the  local  community  of  participant 
researchers  within  a wider  history,  locating 
collaborative  self-reflection  interpretively  in  more 
general  social  analysis,  and  locating  the  shared  human 
agency  of  political  action  in  a deepening  analysis  of 
social  structure. 

Now  these  values  are  not  easily  realised.  In  our  work  at  Deakin,  we 
have  begun  to  do  less  of  the  kind  of  ‘facilitatory’  work  we  used  to  do 
with  groups  of  teachers  and  others,  ‘teaching  them  about  action 
research  and  techniques  for  gathering  and  analysing  data  from  ;heir 
own  settings.  We  have  attempted  to  work  in  situations  where  the  role 
distinction  between  ‘facilitator’  and  ‘researcher’  can  be  transcended, 
where  we  can  be  co-researchers  with  others  on  problems  and  issues  we 
share.’®  This  shift  in  roles  can  be  illustrated  through  the  history  of 
a series  of  projects  undertaken  in  Aboriginal  education  and  teacher 
education. 

From  Facilitation  to  Collaboration 

Since  1983,  work  with  Deakin  colleagues'®  has  been  on-going  with  a 
series  of  projects  in  Aboriginal  education  and  teacher  education  in  the 
Northern  Territory.  The  first  of  these  projects  involved  acting  as 
facilitators  to  staff  of  Batchelor  College,  a teacher  education 
institution  preparing  Aboriginal  teachers.  The  college  wished  to 
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undertake  a self-evaluation  as  a preliminary  step  m the  development 
of  a new  curriculum  for  accreditation.  The  project  had  two  faces:  firs^ 
it  entailed  making  the  existing  curriculum  problematic  through 
collection  of  disparate  staff  and  student  views  about  it  am.  through 
the  exploration  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  teaching  and  leaning  in 
the  college  through  action  research;  and  second,  it  involved  the 
articulation  of  principles  (critical  theorems,  perhaps)  upon  which  the 
new  curriculum  could  be  based  ” In  this  assisted  self-evaluation, 
facilitators  worked  at  the  problematising  and  action  research  process, 
helping  the  staff  collect  views  (their  own  views,  students  views,  and 
the  views  of  senior  members  of  some  of  the  students’  commtmities)  on 
the  nature  and  effects  of  the  existing  curriculum,  and  helping  statt 
investigate  the  potential  and  limitations  of  new  teaching-learning 
methods  through  action  research  into  their  own  teaching.  These 
investigations  frequently  involved  testing  out  possible  new  approaches 
to  teaching  and  learning  which  could  provide  new  bases  of  principles 
for  the  new  curriculum  (for  example,  the  principle  of  active  respect  tor 
students’  first  languages,  knowledge,  culture  and  communities; 
negotiations  of  the  curriculum  between  teachers  and  students  to 
determine  the  specific  content  of  teaching  and  learning  within  a 
framework  of  non-negotiable  course  requirements).  Throughout,  the 
role  of  the  facilitators  was  as  ‘outsiders’,  ‘moderating’  and  mediating 
the  concerns  and  interests  of  different  groups,  providing  technical 
support  and  substantive  independence  on  the  issues.  This  role  was 
premised  on  the  view  that  the  staff  would  only  become  committed  to 
developing  and  sustaining  a new  curriculum  if  they  took  all  the  mqjor 
and  substantive  decisions  about  how  the  new  curriculum  could  an 
should  develop. 


The  contradiction  implicit  in  such  a role  soon  became  apparent.  As 
articulators  of  emerging  principles  and  supporters  of  innovative 
approaches  to  teaching  and  learning,  the  facilitators  not  only 
confronted  college  staff  with  their  own  differences  and  competing  and 
conflicting  interests,  but,  based  on  discussions  with  students  and 
members  of  their  communities,  they  also  became  identified  wit 
certain  kinds  of  innovative  approaches.  Increasingly,  the  facilitators 
were  perceived  as  spokespersons  for  particular  approaches,  not  as 
acting  neutrally  to  any  and  all  suggestions. 

perceived  as  ‘captured’  by  a specific  group  on  the  staff.  And,  although 
they  took  no  part  in  writing  or  presenting  it.  the  new  curnculum 
reflected  many  of  their  preferences  formed  in  the  assisted  self- 
evaluation  process. 
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During  the  assisted  self-evaluation,  the  Principal  of  the  College 
si^gested  the  facilitators  visit  some  of  the  tradition-oriented 
Abonpnal  communities  who  sent  students  to  Batchelor  for  teacher 
education.  They  were  invited  to  work  with  Aboriginal  teachers  and 
assistant  teachers  in  some  community  schools— normally  small  schools 
serving  remote  communities,  and  staffed  by  a m^ority  of  non- 
Abonginal  teachers  assisted  by  a number  of  Aboriginal  ‘teaching 
assistants.  They  helped  organise  ‘action  groups’  of  Aboriginal 

organise  their  own  professional  development 
activities  as  part  of  a systematic  process  of  their  teaching  and 
earmng— and  as  a means  of  stimulating  stronger  community 
participation  in  school  decision  making.  The  Aboriginal  staff  involved 
niade  orgamsational  links  to  community  councils,and  explored  ways 

° so  that  it  would  more  nearly 

reflect  the  culture  and  aspirations  of  their  communities.  While  only 
occasional  visitors  to  these  schools,  in  three  schools,  the  action  groups 
thrived,  exerting  strong  influence  on  the  schools  themselves.  In  these 
cases.  Aboriginal  teachers  and  their  communities  took  clear 
responsibility  for  their  developments,  and  began  to  relate  the  role  of 
the  action  groups  to  clan  structures  and  patterns  of  interaction  in 
ways  we  could  only  begin  to  understand. 

This  pattern  of  activity  suggested  that  Batchelor  and  the  community 
schools  could  together  explore  the  power  and  limitations  of  a concept 
0 both  ways  education  — education  which  would  help  aboriginal 
students  to  gain  access  to  non- Aboriginal  knowledge  and  culture  and 
to  the  mainstream’  economy,  while  also  actively  respecting  and 
nurturing  the  dynamically-evolving  and  changing  traditional  culture 
and  economy  of  these  communities.  In  the  schools  and  in  some  aspects 
of  the  College  s work  (notably  through  its  Remote  Area  Teacher 
Ed^ucation  program  which  provided  external  studies  in  community 
schools  for  Aboriginal  assistant  teachers)  this  possibility  was 
enthusiastically  received,  and  investigations  began  into  how  ‘both 
ways  education  might  be  articulated,  understood  and  realised.'® 

But  this  possibility  required  quite  dramatically  changed  research 
relatmnships.  In  a culture  and  economy  like  Australia’s,  in  which  non- 
AbonginaJ  modes  of  life  and  being  are  too  readily  understood  as  ‘the 
dominant  culture , non-Aboriginal  researchers  have  only  a very  limited 
understanding  of  Aboriginal  knowledge  and  culture,  and  are  poorly 
equipped  to  ariiculate  the  relationship  between  Aboriginal  and  non- 
Abonginal  modes  of  understanding  and  being.  On  the  other  hand, 
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most  Aboriginal  teachers  have  a good  understanding  of  Aboriginal  and 
non- Aboriginal  modes  of  life  and  being.  Their  ‘bi-cultural’  experience 
equips  them  far  better  for  investigating  the  potential  and  limitations 
of  ‘both  ways’  education.  In  order  to  explore  the  conce.)t,  it  was 
necessary  for  those  non-Aboriginal  researchers  to  develop  a new 
humility  about  how  data  could  and  should  be  gathered,  and  about 
what  was  important  for  the  development  of  the  community  and  its 
educational  needs.  Much  of  the  research  could  only  be  undertaken  by 
Aboriginal  men  and  women  with  standing  in  their  clan  and  fami  y 
groups.  At  the  same  time,  non-Aboriginal  researchers  were  in  some 
ways  better  equipped  to  deal  with  some  of  the  administrative 
relationships  of  the  non-Aborigina'  education  systems  governing  t e 
schools,  with  aspects  of  curriculum,  and  with  the  history  and 
character  of  schooling  as  understood  from  a non-Aboriginal 
perspective.  The  project  has  required  coordinating  enquires  across  the 
cultural  ‘divide’,  drawing  a widening  range  of  Aboriginal  and  non- 
Aboriginal  people  into  the  enquiry  process. 

The  process  has  been  richly  realised  in  the  work  of  Helen  Watson, 
who,  working  with  Aboriginal  teachers  and  communities  in  the  desert 
community  of  Lqjamanu  and  the  coastal  community  at  Yirrkala  in 
North  Easo  Arnhem  Land  in  the  Northern  Territory,  has  be^n  to 
explore  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  ‘both  ways’  education  in 
mathematics.^  For  example,  she  has  shown  that  the  epistemological 
and  ontological  presumptions  of  Aboriginal  languages  and  English  are 
quite  different,  and  that,  as  a consequence,  the  teaching  of  number 
presents  special  difficulties.  On  the  side  of  the  conventional  school 
curriculum,  her  Aboriginal  co-researchers  have  therefore  decided  to  try 
teaching  number  only  after  children  have  a reasonable  grasp  of 
English— as  late  as  the  fifth  grade  of  primary  schooling.  Watson  has 
now  become  an  active  participant  in  a long-term  development  P^'^Ject 
assisting  the  staff  at  Yirrkala  community  school  to  develop  a ‘both 
ways’ curriculum,  and,  along  with  other  Aboriginal  and  non.- Aboriginal 
members  of  the  school  staff  and  the  community,  has  helped  to 
establish  a lively  community  of  researchers  exploring  the  possibilities 
of  ‘both  ways’  education  in  the  school. 

At  the  same  time  Watson  and  I have  been  consultants  to  projects 
conducted  by  the  Laynhapuy  Community  Council  in  North  East 
Arnhem  Land,  aimed  to  support  the  development  of  Homelands 
Centres  Schools,  away  from  ‘artificial’  settlements  created  by  missions 
or  governments.  In  these  schools,  the  communities  argue,  it  is  possible 
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to  retain  and  develop  the  traditional  modes  of  life  of  Aboriginal  clans 
and  families,  while  at  the  same  time  conducting  non-Aboriginal 
schooling.  Our  role  in  the  Homelands  Centres  project  was  not  the 
collection  of  data;  that  was  the  responsibility  of  an  Aboriginal  research 
team,  with  Bakamana  Yunupinga  as  the  primary  data-gauierer,  under 
the  supervision  of  Daymbalupa  Munungurr  (an  elder  of  one  of  the 
clans  and  a senior  member  of  the  Laynhapuy  Council)  and 
Wulyanburoa  Wunungmurra  (the  School  Council  Chairperson).  Our 
role  was  to  help  relate  the  views  of  the  clans  involved  to  the  concerns 
of  non-Aboriginal  authorities,  and  to  help  with  the  editing  of  the  final 
repjort  of  the  project. 

This  example  of  the  development  of  ‘both  ways’  education  offers 
interesting  insights  into  the  nature  of  critical  educational  research. 
Because  it  is  ‘cross-cultural’,  it  admits  that  researchers  from  two 
cultures  have  more  or  less  limited  understandings  of  one  another’s 
knowledge  and  cultures.  The  ‘both  ways’  education  project  can  be 
treated  as  a limiting  case  of  critical  research  which  admits  that  one’s 
own  understandings,  practices  and  modes  of  life  and  those  of  others 
are  different.  It  therefore  requires  a collaborative  effort  which  actively 
respects  differences  and  attempts  to  locate  them  with  respect  to  one 
another  in  a cognitive,  social,  cultural,  economic  and  political 
framework.  Yet  it  is  neither  assimilationist  (reducing  one  culture  to 
the  terms  of  the  other)  nor  relativist  (adopting  a static  view  of  the  two 
cultures  as  different  but,  in  some  ahistorical  apolitical  sense,  ‘equal’). 
It  adopts  a dialectical  stance,  attempting  to  understand  the 
epistemological  bases,  the  history  and  the  political  economies  of  the 
two  cultures  in  relation  to  one  another,  and  to  find  means  by  which 
the  two  can  be  mutually-generative  (generative  both  for  themselves 
and  each  other). 

This  work  seems  to  meet  the  five  formal  requirements  of  a critical 
educational  science  outlined  earlier.  First,  it  rejects  positivist  notions 
of  rationality  and  truth  in  favour  of  a dialectical  view.  In  particular, 
it  does  so  by  recognising  and  exploring  Aboriginal  epistemology  and 
its  relationships  with  non-Aboriginal  epistemology.  Moreover,  it 
explores  the  dialectical  thinking  within  Aboriginal  knowledge  and 
culture— a notion  which  is  at  its  most  explicit  in  moiety  and  gender 
relations  in  Aboriginal  culture,  but  also  can  be  found  in  the  modes  of 
life  through  which  Aboriginal  law  is  lived  (for  example,  in 
relationships  between  clans  in  ceremonial  matters). 
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most  Aboriginal  teachers  have  a good  understanding  of  Aboriginal  and 
non-Aboriginal  modes  oflife  and  being.  Their  ‘bi-cultural’  experience 
equips  them  far  better  for  investigating  the  potential  and  limitations 
of  ‘both  ways’  education.  In  order  to  explore  the  concept,  it  was 
necessary  for  those  non-Aboriginal  researchers  to  develop  a new 
humility  about  how  data  could  and  should  be  gathered,  and  about 
what  was  important  for  the  development  of  the  community  and  its 
educational  needs.  Much  of  the  research  could  only  be  undertaken  by 
Aboriginal  men  and  women  with  standing  in  their  clan  and  fami  y 
groups.  At  the  same  time,  non-Aboriginal  researchers  were  in  some 
ways  better  equipped  to  deal  with  some  of  the  admimstrative 
relationships  of  the  non-Aboriginal  education  systems  governing  the 
schools,  with  aspects  of  curriculum,  and  with  the  history  and 
character  of  schooling  as  understood  from  a non-Abonginal 
perspective.  The  project  has  required  coordinating  enquires  across  the 
cultural  ‘divide’,  drawing  a widening  range  of  Aboriginal  and  non- 
Aboriginal  people  into  the  enquiry  process. 

The  process  has  been  richly  realised  in  the  work  of  Helen  Watson, 
who,  working  with  Aboriginal  teachers  and  communities  in  the  de.sert 
community  of  Leyamanu  and  the  coastal  community  at  Yirrkala  in 
North  East  Ai-nhem  Land  in  the  Northern  I'erritory.  has  be^n  to 
explore  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  ‘both  ways’  education  in 
mathematics.'^*  For  example,  she  has  shown  that  the  epistemolo^cal 
and  ontological  presumptions  of  Aboriginal  languages  and  English  are 
quite  different,  and  that,  as  a consequence,  the  teaching  of  number 
presents  special  difficulties.  On  the  side  of  the  conventional  school 
curriculum,  her  Aboriginal  co-researchers  have  therefore  decided  to  try 
teaching  number  only  after  children  have  a reasonable  grasp  of 
English— as  late  as  the  fiah  grade  of  primary  schooling.  Watson  has 
now  become  an  active  participant  in  a long-term  development  Project 
assisting  the  staff  at  Yirrkala  community  school  to  develop  a both 
ways’  curriculum,  and,  along  with  other  Aboriginal  and  non-Abonginal 
members  of  the  school  staff  and  the  community,  has  hel^d  to 
establish  a lively  community  of  researchers  explonng  the  possibilities 
of  Tjoth  ways’  education  in  the  school. 

At  the  same  time  Watson  and  I have  been  consultants  to  projects 
conducted  by  the  Laynhapuy  Community  Council  in  North  East 
Arnhem  Land,  aimed  to  support  the  development  of  Homelands 
Centres  Schools,  away  from  ‘artificial’  settlements  created  by  missions 
or  governments.  In  these  schools,  the  communities  argue,  it  is  possible 
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to  retain  and  develop  the  traditional  modes  of  life  of  Aboriginal  clans 
and  families,  while  at  the  same  time  conducting  non-Aboriginal 
schooling.  Our  role  in  the  Homelands  Centres  project  was  not  the 
collection  of  data;  that  was  the  responsibility  of  an  Aboriginal  research 
team,  with  Bakamana  Yunupinga  as  the  primary  data-gatherer,  under 
the  supervision  of  Daymbalupa  Munungurr  (an  elder  of  one  of  the 
clans  and  a senior  member  of  the  Laynhapuy  Council)  and 
Wulyanbuma  Wunungmurra  (the  School  Council  Chairperson).  Our 
role  was  to  help  relate  the  views  of  the  clans  involved  to  the  concerns 
of  non-Aboriginal  authorities,  and  to  help  with  the  editing  of  the  final 
report  of  the  project. 

This  example  of  the  development  of  ‘both  ways’  education  offers 
interesting  insights  into  the  nature  of  critical  educational  research. 
Because  it  is  ‘cross-cultural’,  it  admits  that  researchers  from  two 
cultures  have  more  or  less  limited  understandings  of  one  another’s 
knowledge  and  cultures.  The  ‘both  ways’  education  project  can  be 
treated  as  a limiting  case  of  critical  research  which  admits  that  one’s 
own  understandings,  practices  and  modes  of  life  and  those  of  others 
are  different.  It  therefore  requires  a collaborative  effort  which  actively 
respects  differences  and  attempts  to  locate  them  with  respect  to  one 
another  in  a cognitive,  social,  cultural,  economic  and  political 
framework.  Yet  it  is  neither  assimilationist  (reducing  one  culture  to 
the  terms  of  the  other)  nor  relativist  (adopting  a static  view  of  the  two 
cultures  as  different  but,  in  some  ahistorical  apolitical  sense,  ‘equal’). 
It  adopts  a dialectical  stance,  attempting  to  understand  the 
epistemological  bases,  the  history  and  the  political  economies  of  the 
two  cultures  iii  relation  to  one  another,  and  to  find  means  by  which 
the  two  can  be  mutually-generative  (generative  both  for  themselves 
and  each  other). 


This  work  seems  to  meet  the  five  formal  requirements  of  a critical 
educational  science  outlined  earlier.  First,  it  rejects  positivist  notions 
of  rationality  and  truth  in  favour  of  a dialectical  view.  In  particular, 
it  does  so  by  recognising  and  exploring  Aboriginal  epistemology  and 
its  relationships  with  non-Aboriginal  epi.stemology.  Moreover,  it 
explores  the  dialectical  thinking  within  Aboriginal  knowledge  and 
culture— a notion  which  is  at  its  most  explicic  in  moiety  and  gender 
relations  in  Aboriginal  culture,  but  also  can  be  found  in  the  modes  of 
life  through  which  Aboriginal  law  is  lived  (for  example,  in 
relationships  between  clans  in  ceremonial  matters). 
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Second,  it  employs  the  interpretive  categories  of  those  involved— both 
Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  participants.  These  concepts  include 
notions  drawn  from  the  non-Aboriginal  language  of  schooling 
(‘curriculum’,  ‘teaching*,  etc.)  and  notions  drawn  from  Aboriginal 
languages  (in  the  case  of  the  Yirrkala  projects,  a concept  like  ‘ganma’ 
which  has  explicit  sacred  and  secular  references  but  which  can  also  be 
used  to  refer  to  the  relationships  between  different  ways  of  life  and 
different  kinds  of  knowing).  It  also  employs  the  interpretive  categories 
of  those  involved  in  a more  usual  sense — the  sense  of  treating  as 
problematic  the  key  ideas  used  by  participants  in  the  projects  in  their 
own  language  and  discourses  about  schooling,  education,  community 
development  and  the  like. 

Third,  the  projects  attempt  to  identify  and  overcome  distorted  self- 
understandings  through  seeing  how  the  work  and  life  of  the  schools 
involved  are  shaped  by  broader  cultural,  economic  and  political 
conditions.  In  relation  to  understanding  schooling,  for  example,  this 
has  entailed  seeing  how  the  conventional  non-Aboriginal  language  and 
practices  of  schooling  serve  particularly  non-Aboriginal  educational 
purposes,  and  how  the  language  of  schooling  has  frequently  caused 
Aboriginal  people  to  understand  themselves  in  distorted  ways  (f^r 
example,  as  lacking  mathematical  ability  or  even  the  ability  to  form 
hypotheses,  or  as  preferring  modes  of  learning  which  exclude  the 
possibility  of  attaining  the  levels  of  schooling  necessary  if  A^riginal 
people  are  to  achieve  full  professional  roles  and  resfmnsibilities  in 
their  own  communities  and  community  schools).  The  projects  have 
also  suggested  ways  in  which  participants  could  overcome  such 
distorted  self-understandings  (for  example,  by  recognising  ti\e  cultural 
location  of  non-Aboriginal  ‘school  knowledge’,  by  demonstrating  the 
power  of  high  level  Aboriginal  knowledge  in  reaching  understandings 
of  education  and  schooling,  by  locating  non-Aboriginal  knowledge  in 
relation  to  Aboriginal  knowledge,  by  showing  how  the  use  of 
Aboriginal  ideas  can  lead  to  productive  and  valued  changes  in  the 
organisation  of  teaching  and  learning,  and  the  like). 

Fourth,  the  projects  identify  aspects  of  the  social  order  which  frustrate 
change  and  the  pursuit  of  rational  goals.  In  particular,  they  have 
demonstrated  how  the  imposition  of  non-Aboriginal  views  of  schooling 
on  Aboriginal  people  has  actually  limited  the  achievement  of  the 
educational  aspirations  of  Aboriginal  students  and  communities.  By 
relativising  these  non-Aboriginal  views  (comparing  and  contrasting 
them  with  Aboriginal  views),  it  has  been  possible  to  identify  ways  that 
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the  educational  aspirations  of  Aboriginal  people  can  be  made  more 
achievable  (for  example,  by  delaying  the  teaching  of  number  until  the 
upper  grades  of  primary  school,  or  by  supporting  the  development  of 
bilingual  programs  and  the  development  of  Homelands  Centres 
education). 

And  finally,  the  projects  recognise  that  the  truth  status  of  the 
developing  educational  theory— the  theory  o^'both  ways’  education— is 
tested  in  practice.  The  projects  proceed  through  action  research 
investigations  which  explore  new  possibilities  and  take  a critical  view 
of  h<^w  they  turn  out  in  practice.  Indeed,  Wulanybuma  Wunungmurra, 
the  Yirrkala  School  Council  Chairperson,  is  so  committed  to  this 
principle  that  he  is  reluctant  to  allow  the  structure  of  the  School 
Council  (developed  through  an  association  between  action  groups  and 
men  and  women  elders  of  the  clans  in  the  community)  to  be  seen  as 
a model  for  development  by  Aboriginal  communities  elsewhere, 
because  it  will  take  at  least  five  years  for  the  power  and  limitations 
of  tne  model  to  be  tested  in  practice. 

Some  Conclusions 

The  projects  in  Aboriginal  education  and  teacher  education 
undertaken  in  the  Northern  Territory  exemplify  the  shift  from 
facilitatory’  roles  to  collaborative  ones.  They  have  shown  how  one  can 
establish  modes  of  work  which  recognise  and  respect  different 
interests.  These  projects  were  described  as  a kind  of  “limiting  case”  for 
critical  research,  in  which  the  difference  between  interests  is  marked 
by  a kind  of  cultuural  divide.  In  a sense,  however,  these  are  also  easier 
cases,  where  it  is  easier  to  understand  that  one  does  not  fully 
understand  the  culture  and  the  interests  of  the  ‘other’.  It  is  easier,  too, 
to  know  that  one  .stands  in  opposition  to  established  modes  of 
interaction  between  Aboriginal  and  non-Aborigined  people  in  these 
communities,  and  in  opposition  to  entrenched  interests  in  the 
assimilation  of  Aboriginsil  culture  to  the  dominant  culture  of  Anglo- 
Australia. 

These  projects  also  demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a critical 
educational  researcher  without  a view  on  what  critical  educational 
research  is.  Contrary  to  my  earlier  suggestion,  its  practitioners  are  not 
only  those  who  can  answer  the  question  “what  is  ‘critical’  educational 
research?” 
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What  is  encouraging  about  these  projects  is  that  they  have  made  a 
substantive  contribution  to  Aboriginal  education  and  teacher 
education.  They  have  given  Aboriginal  teachers  and  their  communities 
a central  role  in  their  own  professional  development.  They  have 
changed  the  work  of  the  community  schools  involved,  in  ways 
endorsed  by  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  teachers  and  by  the 
schools’  communities.  But  they  have  also  provided  tangible  benefits  to 
non-Aboriginal  people  working  in  these  settings.  For  example,  they 
have  offered  models  to  Batchelor  College  for  the  development  of  its 
curriculum  as  a ‘both  ways’  curriculum  (for  example,  in  its  developing 
Remote  Area  Teacher  Education  program).  And  the  notion  of  ‘both 
ways’  education  has  provided  both  form  and  substance  to  the  Deakin 
University  Aboriginal  Teacher  Education  programs  (one  offered  in 
association  with  Batchelor  College  in  the  Northern  Territory,  and 
another  offered  to  Aboriginal  students  at  Deakin  in  Victoria)  through 
which  Deakin  has  been  able  to  explore  and  develop  the  practice  of 
Aboriginal  teacher  education. 

While  promising,  these  are  small  and  precarious  steps.  They  are  also 
double-edged.  These  projects  also  demonstrate  the  dangers  of 
compromise  and  cooption.  They  make  teacher  education  institutions 
more  accessible  and  acceptable  to  tradition-oriented  Aboriginal  people, 
but  in  doing  so  make  the  impact  of  those  institutions  on  Aboriginal 
communities  the  more  powerful  and  pervasive.  It  is  significant  that 
some  of  our  most  promising  examples  of  critical  educational  research 
are  in  Aboriginal  education  and  teacher  education— widely  regarded 
by  teacher  educationists  in  Australia  as  marginal  to  ‘mainstream’ 
education  and  teacher  education.  The  experience  of  the  conventional 
teacher  education  program  at  Deakin  has  been  that  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  overturn  the  assumptions,  expectations,  habits  and 
traditions  which  support  conventional  teacher  education  as  a process 
of  transmitting  a ‘crafV  to  student  teachers.  While  some  successes  in 
the  mainstream  program  has  been  possible  the  record  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Since  a conspicuous  record  of  success  in  changing  our  own 
‘mainstream’  programs  is  lacking,  does  this  suggest  that  we  have 
merely  elaborated  the  educational  machinery  of  the  state  to 
incorporate  Aboriginal  people  and  communities  which  the  institutions 
were  previously  unable  to  accommodate? 

The  argument  presented  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  was  that 
critical  educational  research  is  both  oppositional  and  “domesticated  . 
One  should  not  conclude  that  it  is  just  one  of  these  or  the  other.  It  is 
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both.  It  challenges  existing  presuppositions  about  education  and 
educational  research.  But  it  has  also  established  a place  for  itself  in 
the  institutions  (and  the  literature)  of  education  and  educational 
research.  It  is  the  critical  awareness  of  this  tension,  of  the  potential 
and  limitations  of  critical  research  as  it  is  practised,  of  the  historical 
dialectic  of  the  actual  and  the  possible,  which  sustains  one’s 
reasonable  hope  as  critical  educational  rcseai'chers  that  it  is  possible 
to  “find  a new  world  through  criticism  of  the  old”. 
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McTaggart,  Ian  Robottom  and  I worked  with  teachers,  education  consultants  and 
others  to  prepare  materials  for  teacher  and  parent  organizations  ~nJronted  with 
retrogressive  proposals  (from  a project  team  of  the  Victorian  State  School  Board  of 
Education)  for  intrusive  mechanisms  for  school  monitoring  and  accountability.  In  this 
case,  we  were  course  organisers,  but  we  worked  collaboratively  with  the  group  as  a 
whole  to  define  the  problems  and  issues  through  reference  to  relevant  literature,  try 
out  approaches  in  their  own  work  settings,  and  (ultimately)  produce  a resource  pack 
of  materials  to  inform  debate  about  school  monitoring  among  affected  groups. 

16.  Including  Rhonda  Bunbury,  Frances  Christie.  Jenny  Grenfell,  Warren  Hastings, 
John  Henry,  Robin  McTaggart,  Neil  Pateman,  and  Helen  Watson. 

17.  The  following  are  example  of  the  kinds  of  principles  or  theorems  we  strove  to 

Aboriginal  self-determination  is  of  fundamental  importance  politically,  socially, 

historically,  and  culturally;  r i r j 

. Aboriginal  and  non- Aboriginal  Australians  have  different  ways  of  life  and 
different  ways  of  understanding  the  world,  and  schooling  should  actively  respect 

both  ways;  . , j j 

. Aboriginal  languages  are  fundamental  and  must  be  maintained  and  supported 

in  schooling  (as  well  as  by  other  means  available  by  government); 
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• Aboriginal  people  are,  by  in  large,  better  equipped  by  their  experience  to  be 
interpreters  of  bi-culturality  than  Anglo-Australians  and  are  likely  to  be  able  to 
use  this  knowledge  more  tellingly  in  research  into  bi-culturality  and  “both  ways 
education”; 

♦ schooling  has  been  an  instrument  of  white  colonialism  and  the  destruction  of 
Aboriginal  culture  and  society;  policies  of  “assimilation"  and  “integration”,  while 
less  overt  and  more  respectful  of  Aboriginal  persons  than  the  practices  of  cultural 
supremacy  they  replaced,  may  ultimately  have  the  same  practical  effect  (the 
destruction  of  Aboriginal  cultures  and  communities). 

18.  The  concept  of  “both  ways"  education  was  offered  by  the  Aboriginal  teachers.  As 
far  as  we  are  aware,  it  developed  from  the  concept  of  “both  ways"  religion  developed 
by  some  missionaries  in  North  East  Arnhem  Land  in  the  1960s.  According  to  this 
view,  communities  could  retain  their  own  religious  beliefs  while  also  adopting 
Christianity.  This  possibility  seemed  somewhat  remote  to  the  non-Aboriginal  observer 
familiar  with  the  history  of  “modernisation"  and  “development”  (see,  for  example, 
Berger,  P.,  Berger.  B.  and  Kellner,  H.  [1973]  The  Homeless  Mind:  Modernisation  and 
Consciousness , New  York,  Random  House).  The  problem,  however,  is  more  acute  for 
the  Western  observer  accustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of  dualisms— either  Aboriginal 
or  non-Aboriginal  but  not  both.  From  an  Aboriginal  perspective,  however,  the 
possibility  of  strengthening  and  retaining  two  alternative  modes  of  life  in  relation  to 
one  another  is  not  remote  or  unlikely — indeed  moiety  and  gender  relationships 
express  and  engender  a highly  dialectical  notion  of  the  unity  of  opposites  through 
which  opposed  categories  retain  and  develop  their  own  integrity  and  regenerate  each 
other  through  interaction.  Thus,  from  an  Aboriginal  perspective,  “both  ways”  religion 
could  have  the'  potential  for  strengthening  traditional  religion  as  well  as  offering  new 
modes  of  religious  life  (though  this  potential  may  not  be  realised,  or  it  may  be  denied 
through  discovering  a hiddenassimilationist  motive).  Similarly,  “both  ways”  education 
could  have  the  potential  for  offering  access  to  new  modes  of  life  while  retaining  and 
developing  traditional  modes  of  life,  including  traditional  modes  of  education. 

19.  Leon  White,  Glenda  Livett  (now  Schopen).  Richard  Geeves  and  Vicki  Shardlow  of 
Batchelor  College’s  Remote  Area  Teacher  Education  (RATE)  program  and  Bakamana 
Yunupinga  of  Yirrkala  Community  School  took  special  responsibility  for  developing 
the  idea  of  “both  ways”  education  in  the  context  of  RATE. 

20.  The  principles  for  the  operation  of  RATE  were  articulated  by  the  Batchelor  RATE 
staff  in  July  1987  as  follows: 

1.  RATE  programs  should  only  operate  with  the  full  support  and  involvement  of 
the  local  community. 

2.  RATE  programs  should  only  operate  with  the  full  support  and  involvement  of 
the  local  Principal  and  the  staff  at  the  local  community  school. 

3.  RATE  programs  should  only  operate  in  schools  in  Regions  where  the  Regional 
Superintendent  has  supported  the  establishment  and  operation  of  programs. 

4.  In  accordance  wit  the  Batchelor  College  1986  Reaccreditation  Document,  RATE 
programs  primarily  operate  to  increase  the  confidence  and  contribution  of  the 
Aboriginal  participants  as  educators  in  and  for  their  communities. 

5.  In  accordance  with  the  Batchelor  College  1986  Reaccreditation  Document, 
RATE  programs  require  a commitment  by  all  of  the  involved  non-Aboriginal  staff 
to  the  goal  of  self  management  and  self  determination  for  aboriginal  communities. 

6.  In  accordance  with  the  Batchelor  College  1986  Reaccreditation  Document, 
RATE  programs  are  required  to  implement  stage  1 of  the  Batchelor  College 
teacher  education  program. 
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7.  After  negotiation  for  the  conamencement  of  a Program,  RATE  programs  require 
schools  to  undertake  to  release  RATE  tutors  for  activities  that  relate  to  their  roles 

as  RATE  tutors.  , . j 

8.  RATE  programs,  by  their  very  nature  must  provide  for  the  Aboriginal  educators 
who  are  participants  in  the  programs  to  develop  strategics  to  deal  with  a wide 
range  of  issues  concerned  with  the  delivery  of  educational  services  in  their 
communities. 

21.  Watson’s  work  in  this  field  began  in  explorations  into  language  and  mathematics 

among  the  Yoruba  in  Nigeria.  r,  a 

22.  Notably  Leon  White,  a Batchelor  College  staff  member  offering  a Remote  Area 
Teacher  Education  program  at  Yirrkala,  and  dakamana  Yunupingu  and  Greg  Weame, 
Co-Principals  of  Yirrkala  Community  School. 
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CRITICAL  SOCIAL  THEORY;  A PERSPECTIVE  FOR 
CRITIQUING  PROFESSIONALIZATION  IN  ADULT 
EDUCATION 

Anne  Alexander 
The  Uxiiversity  of  Regina 

Abstract 

This  article  explores  how  critical  social  theory  can  provide  a 
perspective  for  critiquing  professionalization  in  adult  education.  In  so 
doing  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  professionalization 
and  social  movement  trends  in  adult  education  is  addressed.  A 
number  of  concepts  articulated  within  critical  theory  are  discussed  for 
their  relevance  to  the  professionalization  issue.  Habermas’s  work  is 
Highlighted,  drawing  parallels  to  the  work  of  Freire.  Lastly,  the 
specific  issues  and  questions  raised  by  the  perspective  of  critical 
theory  are  reflected  upon  as  they  apply  to  the  professionalization  of 
adult  education  today. 

Resume 


Get  article  explore  la  th4orie  de  la  critique  sociale  en  tant  qu\approche 
pour  une  analyse  critique  de  la  professionnalisation  de  I’^ducation  des 
adultes,  Ce  faisant,  la  nature  du  lien  entre  professionnalisation  et 
courants  social^  est  specifiee.  Certains  concepts  propres  a la  theorie 
critique  sont  discutes  quant  a leur  pertinence  dans  le  domaine  de  la 
professionnalisation.  L’oeuvre  de  Habermas  est  mise  en  lumiere  et  des 
paralleles  sont  6tablis  avec  Toeuvre  de  Freire.  Enfin,  certaines 
questions  sp^cifiques  d4gag^es  de  la  thdorie  de  la  critique  amenent 
une  reflexion  sur  I’etat  actuel  de  la  professionnalisation  de  Teducation 
des  adultes. 


A decade  ago,  Gordon  Selman  and  Jindra  Kulich  described  the 
development  of  adult  education  in  Canada  to  be  a ‘'shifting  balance 
between  adult  education  as  a social  movement  and  as  a professional 
field.”  In  their  article,  “Between  Social  Movement  and  Profession— a 
Historical  Perspective  on  Canadian  Adult  Education,”  they  outlined 
the  activities  within  the  field  which  indicate  that  “ever  since  the  mid 
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1930s  there  has  been  creative  tension  between  the  professionalization 
trends  and  the  social  movement  trends.”^  These  authors  asserted 
that  commitment  to  both  the  social  movement  tradition  and  to 
professionalization  is  necessary  for  the  field’s  vitality  and  advocated 
that  the  field  unite  both  social  movement  and  professionalization 
thrusts  in  its  future  development.^  Today,  debates  ensue  about  adult 
education’s  professionalization.  Claims  are  levied  tha*’,  with  the 
present  state  of  professionalization  in  adult  education,  tne  field  is 
dislodging  itself  from  the  social  thrust  of  its  roots.  Social  movements 
within  adult  education’s  history,  such  as  the  Antigonish  Movement, 
fade  into  the  past.  Indeed,  many  adult  educators  do  not  even  know 
about  these  early  beginnings. 

Today,  it  is  useful  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  professionalization 
may  influence  the  thinking  about  adult  education  in  a normative 
sense  Professionalization,  when  seen  from  different  points  of  view, 
may  orient  the  field  in  particular  directions.  For  example,  some  adult 
educators  contend  (and  warn)  that  in  defining  the  professionalization 
of  the  field  as 

those  elements  which  have  placed  emphasis  on 
providing  adult  education  with  a sound  theoretical  base, 
have  emphasised  research  and  the  application  of 
scientific  standards  to  methods,  materials  and  the 
organisation  of  the  field  and  have  promoted  the  need  for 
professional  training  and  staffing* 

the  potential  exists  for  scientific  standards  and  the  concomitant 
scientific  method  of  thinking  to  pervade  the  field  and  objectify  adult 
learners.  Other  adult  educators,  however,  argue  that 
professionalization  (as  defined  above)  can  only  improve  the  qu^ity  ot 
the  adult  education  delivered,  is  desirable,  and  has  limited  potential 
disadvantages. 

When  professionalization  is  considered  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
original  values  of  adult  education,  this  dichotomy  of  viewpoints 
sharpens.  As  Selman  and  Kulich  point  out,  in  the  early  years  the 
adult  education  field  was  noted  for  such  developments  as  the  social 
reform  efforts  of  the  Antigonish  Movement  and  for  the  social  reform- 
oriented  statements  of  the  Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education. 
Both  organizations  shared  a commitment  to  democ^tic 
envisioning  adult  education  as  a liberating  force.  In  the  words  ot 
Moses  Coady,  a leader  of  the  Antigonish  Movement,  adult  education 
was  to  “unlock  life  for  all  the  people.” 

Social  movements  can  be  progressive  or  reactionary,  can  champion  the 
interests  of  the  everyday  citizen  and  the  marginalized,  or  ot  the 
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privileged  elite.  From  a theoretical  perspective,  the  social  movement’s 
development  often  follows  a pattern  which  begins  with  the 
mobilization  of  people  committed  to  change.  As  the  group  grows,  gains 
momentum,  and  acts  collectively  to  seek  social  change,  it  becomes 
organized  to  achieve  the  tasks  at  hand.  The  movement’s  organization 
may  become  increasingly  complex  and  later  become  institutionalized, 
although  factions  may  develop  and  attempt  to  revitalize  the 
movement.  Yet,  regardless  of  the  social  movement’s  initial 
configuration  (e.g.  many  loosely-organized  groups)  the  members 
possessed  a “Sufficient  sense  of  common  cause  to  create  a movement."® 

With  the  social  movement’s  pattern  and  concept  of  common  cause  in 
mind,  some  questions  arise  when  considering  the  definition  used  by 
Selman  ^t^d  Kulich  to  describe  the  social  movement  aspect  of  adult 
education  ("all  conscious  efforts  to  improve  the  nature  of  society  by 
means  of  adult  education  and  its  wider  application  in  the 
community” ).  For  instance,  whose  interests  are  being  served 
primarily  by  the  “conscious  efforts”  undertaken— adult  learners,  adult 
educators,  or  adult  organizations?  Also,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
improvement  in  society  being  sought— greater  social  justice,  individual 
fulfilment,  or  other  change? 

In  attempting  to  answer  these  questions  for  the  past  or  present,  one 
may  debate  the  existence  of  the  field  of  adult  education  as  a strong, 
unified  social  movement  in  the  purely  theoretical  sense.  Yet,  solid 
examples  of  soci^  reform  initiative  comprise  the  historical  record  of 
adult  education  in  Canada.®  In  these  are  found  the  progressive  social 
movement-type  roots.  Given  the  current  debate  about 
professionalization,  the  question  must  be  asked:  can  the  present 
professionalization  of  adult  education  be  considered  as  a neutral  trend 
which  temporarily  shifts  the  focus  of  attention  away  from  social 
movement  concerns? 


In  this  article,  this  question  is  addressed  by  examining  briefly  the 
perspective  of  critical  social  theory  in  general  and  its  view  with 
respect  to  professionalization  in  particular.  The  work  of  Jurgen 
Habermas  will  be  highlighted,  with  the  orientations  of  Paulo  Freire 
and  members  of  the  earlier  Frankfurt  School,  Theodor  Adorno  and 
Max  Horkheimer,  also  presented. 

Critical  Social  Theory 

Critical  social  theory  can  be  distinguished  from  traditional  theory  on 
the  basis  of  the  conception  of  the  relationship  of  nature  to  history. 
Traditional  theory  grants  priority  to  nature  whereas  critical  theorj^ 
^ves  priority  to  the  historical  world  “in  which,  as  the  whole, 
interpretations  of  nature  appear  as  human  constructions."® 
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Traditional  theory,  in  the  form  of  positivist  social  science,  has  dealt 
with  human  behaviour  as  if  it  were  an  object  of  scientific  inquiry, 
minimizing  the  importance  of  the  historical,  cultural  and  socia 
context.  Accordingly,  social  phenomena  and  human  behaviour  are 
subjected  to  scrutiny  through  processes  which  reduce  them  to 
manageable  units:  dependent  and  independent  variables  which  c^n  be 
controlled  and  manipulated.  An  outcome  of  employing  such  a method 
is  that  results  are  obtained  which  are  believed  to  be  explanatory  and 
predictive  of  human  social  action.  Social  practices  are  subsequently 
formulated  and  reformulated  upon  the  recommendations  postulated 
by  such  research.  While  proponents  of  positivist  social  science  justity 
it  on  the  basis  of  providing  objective  results,  Habermas  ar^es  that 
“positivism  conceals  a commitment  to  technical  rationality  behind  a 
facade  of  value  freedom”'®  and  designates  “the  idea  of  a 
cybernetically  self-regulated  organization  of  society  as  the  highest 
expression  of  the  technocratic  consciousness. 


In  Knowledge  and  Human  Interests,  Habermas  elaborates  upon  this 
critique  in  his  critical  theory  of  cognitive  interests.  He  posits  a 
connection  among  cognitive  interests,  processes  of  inquiry,  and  social 
organization.  The  technical  cognitive  interest,  concerned  with 
predicting  and  controlling  events  in  the  natural  environment,  ^ides 
the  process  of  inquiry  of  the  empirical/analytic  sciences  which  aims  a 
producing  nomological  knowledge.  The  technical  interest  is  grounded 
in  the  social  organization  of  work  insofar  as  work  involves  people  in 
instrumental  or  purposive-rational  action.  The  practical  cognitive 
interest,  concerned  with  attaining  intersubjective  and  sell 
understanding,  guides  the  process  of  inquiry  ° ® 

historical/hermeneutic  sciences  which  aim  at  interpretive 

understanding.  The  practical  interest  is  grounded  in  interaction  or 
communicative  action  which  attempts  to  gain  understanding  oi  the 
human  condition  through  language  and  which  is  governed  by 
consensual  norms.  The  emancipatory  cognitive  interest  guides  the 
process  of  inquiry  of  the  critically-oriented  sciences  which  aims  at 
critical  reflection.  The  emancipatory  interest  exists  in  relation  to  a 
means  of  social  organization— power. 


Underlying  Habermas’s  theory  of  cognitive  interests  is  a view  that 
modern  western  society  is  becoming  dominated  increasingly  by 
instrumental  rationality,  a rationality  oriented  tow^ds  the  goal  ot 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  social  interventions.  The  growth  of  this 
trend  has  lead  to  the  supremacy  (and  domination  according  to  the 
views  of  Adorno  and  Horkheimer)  of  the  scientific  method,  a method 
which  was  intended  to  enable  the  realization  of  the  ideals  of  the 
Enlightenment,  such  as  “social  emancipation  from  ignorance, 
unreflected  force,  and  suffering.”'  In  addition  to  distinguishmg 
between  reason  in  the  ideal  sense  of  human  emancipation  and  the 
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actualities  of  socid  life,  critical  theory  affirms  the  ideal  of  reason, 
advocating  that  critical  thought  must  remain  separate  from  and  be 
applied  to  societal  organizations.  “ Indeed,  critical  theory  must 
critique  instrumental  rationality. 

Critical  Social  Theory*  Key  Concepts  Concerning 
Professionalization 

Critical  social  theory  provides  a particular  perspective  for  reflecting 
upon  the  process  of  professionalization  in  social  practice.  To  the  extent 
that  professiondization  represents  an  attempt  to  increase 
instrumental  rationality,  a corresponding  critique  could  be  provided 
by  critical  theory.  In  particular,  the  following  concepts  articulated 
within  critical  theory  are  considered  to  be  central  to  the  issue  of 
professionalization  and  will  be  examined  with  respect  to  the  questions 
they  raise:  the  assessment  of  the  rationality  of  instrumental  action, 
the  conflict  between  instrumental  reality  and  communicative  action^ 
cultural  invasion,  colonization  of  the  life-world,  the  difference  between 
the  technical  and  practical  interests,  and  the  application  of  social 
science  to  the  social  world.  Stipulative  definitions  will  not  be  assigned 
to  these  terms  but  rather  their  meanings  will  be  brought  out  of 
context  through  the  discussion  which  follows. 

Habermas  considers  that  the  rationality  of  instrumental  action  can 
only  be  assessed  in  terms  of  the  success  or  failure  of  actions  in 
achieving  a goal  and  that  goals  themselves  are  unquestioned,  unless 
they  turnout  to  be  unrealizable.*®  This  idea  identifies  an  important 
issue  concerning  professionalization,  namely,  to  what  extent  is  the 
question  rmsed:  “Is  professionalization  a desirable  goal  for  adult 
education?”  An  implicit  acceptance  of  the  desirability  is  promoted  by 
adult  educators  who  claim  better  service  to  adult  learners  as  a result, 
using  a “quality  control”  argument.  Professionalization  is  often 
assumed  to  be  the  means  which  will  improve  the  effectiveness  of  adult 
educators,  thereby  justifying  the  trend  in  the  field  towards 
professionalization.  Other  arguments  supporting  this  trend  and  cited 
in  adult  education  journals  are  reminiscent  of  Dreeben’s  analysis  of 
the  advantages  of  the  traditional  professions,  namely,  increased  status 
and  power.  Professional  knowledge,  it  would  seem,  is  to  be  equated 
with  technical  knowledge  that  improves  the  effectiveness  of  adult 
education  as  a social  intervention.  In  Habermas’s  terms,  such  a 
preoccupation  is  the  example  of  instrumental  rationality.  Thus,  the 
only  criterion  available  for  the  evaluation  of  such  professionalized 
actions  in  the  field  is  the  ability  of  those  actions  to  provide  technical, 
rational  and  scientific  solutions  to  andragogical  problems. 

Critical  theory  and  Habermas’s  work  in  particular  develop  “criticisms 
of  the  process  of  rationalization  in  Western  societies  as  it  has  occurred 
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so  far One  extreme  forecast  of  his  is  that  the  trend  towards 
increasing  instrumental  rationality,  in  which  the  scientific  technique 
is  applied  to  the  management  of  social  affairs,  could  lead  to  the  end 
of  the  individual’s  autonomous  ego  organization  and  self-identity, 
ultimately  leaving  society  collectively  in  a state  of  speechlessness. 
As  extreme  and  unbelievable  as  this  scenario  appears,  the  pre- 
conditions and  events  leading  toward  this  situation  offer  some  points 
for  reflection  on  the  effects  of  the  process  of  professionalization,  in 
particular,  the  demise  of  the  philosophical  considerations,  which 
occurs  when  philosophy  is  replaced  by  serial  science,  increases  the 
danger  that  aspiring  professionals  will  think  about  their  vocation  ana 
adult  learners  in  ways  that  are  shaped  by  the  mechanistic  paradigms 
of  quantitative  social  science.  The  potential  for  critical  reasonii^  to  be 
contained  and  suppressed  also  exists  when  solely  technically  efficient 
methods  of  facilitating  and  administering  education  are  introduced.  If 
these  developments  were  to  proceed  unchecked,  then  the  individual 
(adult  educator  or  learner)  may  be  constrained  in  his  or  her  capacity 
to  influence  the  nature  of  his  or  her  experiences  and  the  institutions 
in  society,  leading  to  a sense  of  personal  powerlessness. 


Critical  social  theory  identifies  the  r ationality  of  social  science  as 
linked  with  technical  rationality  which  is  concerned  with  predicting 
and  controlling  events.  This  type  of  rationality,  while  appropriate  for 
the  natural  sciences,  is  not  deemed  by  critical  theorists  to  be 
appropriate  for  the  social  world;  indeed,  critical  social  theoiy  proposes 
that  a different  approach  be  taken,  one  rooted  in  democratic  ideals 
and  concerned  with  social  emancipation  in  which  individuals  may 
experience  “self-emancipation... from  the  constraints  of  unnecessary 
domination  in  all  its  forms.”*‘  Rather  than  become  objects  of  a 
technocratic  educational  and  administrative  process  which  reifies 
social  relationships,  separates  facts  from  vdues,  means  from  ends^ 
and  which  may  “lead  to  a repression  of  the  category  of  ethics, 
individuals  may  become  active  subjects  who  not  only  live  with  societal 
institutions  but  also  critique  them. 


This  condition  of  domination  is  described  in  similar  ways  by  Paulo 
Freire’s  concept  of  cultural  invasion  and  Habermas  s notion  of  the 
colonization  of  the  life-world.  From  the  standpoint  of  critical  social 
theory,  “the  technical  reorganization  of  modes  of  social  understanmng 
appears  as  a form  of  cultural  invasion... the  suppression  of  capacities 
for  cultural  and  social  criticalness.”''  In  Habermass  terms,  the 
rationalization  of  societal  action  systems  which  are  mtended  to 
intervene  successfully  in  the  environment  or  co-ordinate  social 
interaction  efficiently,  may  lead  to  rationalizing  the  life-world,  the 
shared  understandings,  or  as  Habermas  denotes  the  horizons  of  the 
communicative  organization  of  social  relations,  themselves 
encapsulated  in  the  structure  of  three  separable,  yet  related  validity 
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claims”*''  of  truth,  truthfulness  and  normative  rightness.  When  this 
occurs,  these  societal  action  systems  become  independent  from  the 
generally  shared  life-worlds  of  people  in  society  by  developing 
procedures  and  technical  language  which  isolate  themselves  and  the 
everyday  experiences  and  communication  of  society-at-large.  These 
systems  may  become  indifferent  to  the  identities,  language,  social 
norms  and  cultural  traditions  of  people,  rendering  societal  members 
to  be  objectified  and  uninvolved  observers  who  have  been 
disenfranchised  of  their  means  of  articulating  critical  comments.  Thus 
the  technical  interest  inherent  in  the  rationalization  of  systems 
becomes  manifest  as  social  systems  become  devoid  of  a practical 
interest  in  understanding  the  life-worlds  of  people  or  in  being 
accountable  to  them.  When  applied  to  an  area  such  as  education,  such 
control  by  specialists  who  do  not  entertain  philosophical  or  contextual 
considerations  but  who  are  rather  preoccupied  with  efficiency  and 
instrumental  rationality  leads  to  a situation 

wherein  general  welfare  may  become  indistinguishable 
from  the  most  efficient  administration  of  society’s 
affairs  or  the  practice  of  social  control  by  agencies 
especially  designated  to  engage  in  controlling  and 
influencing.*® 

Clearly,  critical  theory  critiques  instrumental  rationality.  Yet,  it  does 
more  than  provide  criticism.  It  also  proposes  a reflective,  thoughtful 
(in  the  Heideggerian  sense  of  “thinking  as  dwelling”*®)  orientation  in 
a communicative  rationality.  Habermas  suggest  that  a “fundamental 
conflict  constitutive  of  late  capitalism”  is  the  “conflict  between 
systems-rationality  and  communicative  rationality.”**  This 
communicative  rationality  is  oriented  toward  reaching  an 
understanding  (and  ultimately  a consensus)  and  can  lead  to  social 
emancipation  as 

a process  of  freeing  communication  both  from  its 
unreflective  reliance  on  tradition  (traditional 
worldviews,  customs)  and  its  being  overpowered  by  the 
untrammeled  and  therefore  irrational  growth  of 
instrumental  rationalization.*® 

Such  communication  affirms  the  rational  basis  for  understanding, 
engaging  people  in  discussion  free  from  domination  and  in 
“arguments”  in  which  “there  must  be  the  freedom  to  move  from  a 
given  level  of  discourse  to  increasingly  reflective  levels.”*''  This 
process  appears  similar  to  Freire’s  critical  pedagogy  which  also 
involves  critical  reflection  and  practical  discourse  about  norms  and 
values  as  well  as  about  means  and  ends.  In  these  ways,  shared 
meanings  may  be  generated  through  social  interaction,  contributing 
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to  an  increased  communicative  rationality  and  ultimately,  t j self- 
emancipation. Critical  social  theory  provides  a number  of  concepts 
that  can  be  useful  when  critiquing  the  process  of  professionalization 
in  adult  education.  In  particular,  critical  theory  raises  some  specific 
issues  and  questions  to  be  addressed. 

Questions  Raised  by  Critical  Social  Theory  Concerning  the 
Professionalization  of  Adult  Education 

The  most  fundamental  question  that  critical  social  theory  raises  xS. 
“Is  professionalization  a desirable  goal  for  adult  education?”  If  so,  then 
under  which  circumstances  is  professionalization  desirable.  For  both 
questions,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  also  who  will  decide  about 
desirability.  In  attempting  to  answer  the  initial  fundamental  question, 
other  questions  also  elicited  by  a critical  perspective  need  to  be 
addressed.  Basic  foundational  questions  such  as  “What  should  be  the 
goals  of  adult  education?”  need  to  be  asked  and  the  answers  contested. 
Because  one  of  the  strengths  of  critical  theory  is  the  historical 
critique  it  provides,  adult  education  needs  to  be  examined  to  discern 
why  it  is  becoming  so  professionalized  now.  Having  a deep 
understanding  of  both  the  social  aims  once  pursued  by  adult 
education  and  the  nature  of  adult  education  activity  prior  to 
professionalization  enables  consideration  of  the  present  state  of  adult 
education.  How  have  the  social  goals  and  practices  of  adult  education 
been  affected  by  professionalization?  Have  they  been  “engineered  to 
satisfy  the  interests  of  professionalization,  and  have  there  been 
conflicts? 

Reflection  upon  these  issues,  of  course,  encompasses  the  context  of  the 
toted  society  and  particularly  the  milieu  in  which  adult  education 
occurs.  If  adult  education,  for  example,  had  once  been  more  commonly 
available,  more  a part  of  the  community,  and  had  a stronger 
relationship  to  social  change,  then  a critique  should  address  the 
transformation.  Considering  the  present  context,  one  problem  with  the 
technological  mode  within  society  is  that  people  become  orpruzed  in 
ways  that  give  the  appearance  that  all  is  mastered,  precluding  the 
need  for  people  to  think  about  such  arrangements.  Adult  education 
organizations  and  institutions  often  reflect  this  structural  state, 
harbouring  inherent  barriers  to  considering  broader  social  goals.  The 
widely-divergent  mandates  of  organizations  providing  adult  education 
and  the  competition  among  such  organizations  for  ponomic  survipl 
supersedes  collaborative  efforts  toward  even  articulating  a vision  tor 
society.  Adult  educators  can  experience  colonization  of  thmr  hfe^orlds 
by  their  own  organizations  and  become  dominated  by  them.  Critical 
theory,  however,  demands  that  critical  thought  be  separate  from  and 
applied  to  these  organizations. 
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To  the  extent  that  professionalization  would  merely  increase  the 
technical  competence  of  adult  educators  or,  at  its  worst,  would  become 
concerned  with  “appe^ng  to  be  doing  something  rather  than  with 
doing  something”’  without  dealing  with  normative  issues,  that  is 
with  philosophical  and  ethical  considerations,  such  efforts  would  be 
identified  as  symptomatic  of  instrumental  rationality.  The  capacity  for 
professionalization  to  increase  practitioners’  use  of  technolo^cal 
conceptions  and  methods  to  organize  the  world  of  adult  education, 
thereby  systenaatically  ordering  and  controlling  adults’  learning 
experiences,  will  also  determine  whether  professionalization  might 
increasingly  suppress  criticalness. 

Will  a concern  for  professionalization  lead  to  precise  standardization, 
defining  professional  knowledge  as  only  technical  knowledge?  Will  the 
professional  adult  educator  be  socialized  to  lose  his  or  her  own 
cultural  pounds  for  the  activity  of  helping  adults  learn,  thus 
undermining  cultural  traditions  and  norms?  Will  professionalization 
lead  to  the  exclusiveness  of  a specialized  group  of  adult  educators  who 
will  organize  learning  opportunities  in  an  administrative  system 
which  removes  and  transforms  adult  education  into  a form  which 
bears  little  resemblance  to  adult  learning  which  is  commonplace  in  the 
community? 

If  the  professionalization  of  adult  education  would  lead  to  a practice 
characterized  by  an  increasingly  technological  instrumental 
rationality,  then  critical  theory  also  raises  the  difficult  challenges 
associated  with  establishing  a more  critical  practice  of  adult  education. 
This  practice  would  encourage  adult  educators  to  create  learning 
situations  where  critical  reflection  could  occur  among  learners  and 
facilitators  free  from  the  dominating  effects  of  technological 
methodologies  and  unreflected,  administratively-conceived  goals. 
Critical  reflec  on  could  be  critical  hermeneutical  reflection  in  which 
the  adults  can  situate  themselves  between  their  concern  for  the 
prese^ation  of  cultural  traditions  and  for  their  emancipation  from 
them  as  they  reflect  upon  how  society  could  be  other  than  it  is,  in 
a normative  sense. 

Yet,  adult  educators  may  argue  that  such  a practice,  while  admirable 
in  theory,  is  idealistic  and  not  applicable  to  the  general  field  of  adult 
education.  Education  for  social  change  does  not  tend  to  be  funded 
within  the  mainstream  organizations  and  institutions  of  adult 
education  practice.  Thus,  such  adult  education  occurs  largely  by 
voluntary  groups,  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  formal  adult  education 
field.  Easily  mobilized  to  action,  such  groups  ofien  constitute  the 
backbone  of  social  movements. 
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Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  the  organizational  constraints  of  many 
adult  education  institutions,  adult  educators  can  seek  ways  to  explore 
what  it  means  to  live  in  a society  and  also  to  critique  it.  While  this 
implies  risk,  one  step  towards  a more  critical  practice  would  be  to 
make  problematic  the  institutional  and  power  arrangements  that 
suppress  the  freedom  of  adult  learners  and  educators  (e.g.  where 
efficiency  and  rationality  have  been  the  means  of  control).  Habermas 
does  not  propose  a specific  program  of  change  for  institutions,  biu  he 
does,  as  cited  earlier,  state  that  blockages  have  to  be  contested.  Irds 
involves  deliberations  about  the  reasons  blockages  are  regardea  as 
such.  Do  people  experience  a lesser  sense  of  self-determination,  and 
do  they  feel  treated  more  as  objects  as  a result  of  present 
arrangements? 

Another  step  to  be  taken  is  to  integrate  adult  education  into  overall 
conceptions  of  social  dt  'lopment  and  social  change.  In  concrete 
terms,  one  way  to  begir.  (in  a small-scale  manner)  would  be  to 
introduce  relevant  changes  to  courses  offered  through  adult  educatmn 
institutions.  For  example,  faculties  of  university  extension  offer 
various  computer  courses,  emphasizing  the  technical  skills  necessary 
for  proper  operation  of  the  machines.  There  could  be,  however, 
changes  made  so  that  learners  and  adult  educators  could  reflect  upon 
the  effect  that  computers  have  upon  society  and  social  relations.  In 
this  small  way,  the  beginning  would  be  laid  for  considering  that  the 
technical  way  of  knowing  is  only  one  way  of  knowing  (which  can  gloss 
over  aesthetic  ways  of  knowing)  and  is  not  the  ultimate  way  of 
knowing.  Encouraging  critical  reflection  upon  the  impact  of  technology 
shifts  the  emphasis  from  merely  technical  concerns  to  broader 
community  concerns  and  social  issues.  Such  an  approach  would  reflect 
a broader  conception  of  the  goals  of  adult  education  than  would  an 
approach  characterized  by  technological  rationality. 

To  suggest  that  adult  educators  should  proceed  roore  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  in  the  process  of  professionalization  may  well  be 
necessary  advice.  That  the  process  of  professionalization  genermly 
proceeds  according  to  the  trend  of  increasing  instrumental  rationality 
is  demonstrated  in  another  related  helpmg  profession  ^that  (n  social 
work.  What  began  as  a movement  for  social  refom  in  England  bec^e 
professionalized  in  accordance  with  the  medial  casework  model. 
When  the  casework  model,  based  up>on  the  application  of  a techni^l 
social  science  to  managing  human  problems,  gained  supremacy  vdthin 
the  profession,  any  orientation  with  a questioning,  critical  stance  (such 
as  community  organizing)  became  a marginal  and  less  legitimized 
mode  of  intervention.  If  those  in  the  field  of  adult  education  wish  to 
affirm  unequivocably  that  adult  education  ought  to  be  emancipatory 
social  practice,  then  it  is  essential  that  the  potential  challenges  to 
such  a mode  be  recognized  and  overcome.  Examining  the  case  history 
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of  transformation  of  the  field  of  social  work  from  a movement  to  a 
profession  may  reveal  the  sources  of  controversy  and  struggle  which 
were  salient  in  contributing  to  the  nature  of  practice  which  has 
emerged.  That  those  in  the  field  of  adult  education  should  examine  the 
transformation  which  is  occurring  within  the  field  is  even  more 
imperative,  especially  if  they  wish  to  participate  actively  in  shaping 
its  future. 

The  Professionalization  of  Adult  Education:  A Reflection 

Adult  education  in  North  America,  which  includes  “all  purposeful 
efforts  by  adults,  or  on  behalf  of  adults,  to  promote  learning — in  all 
areas  of  human  concern”®®  has  taken  place  historically  and  continues 
to  take  place  in  both  informal  and  formal  settings.  Learning  has  been 
and  is  currently  facilitated  by  people  having  a wide  range  of 
backgrounds.  During  the  social  movement  and  advocacy  thrusts  of 
adult  education  in  Canada,  “social  animators  and  adult  educators”®^ 
have  been  the  facilitators.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  increasing  concern 
with  professional  preparation  and  skills  emerged  when  adult 
education  programs  sponsored  by  educational  institutions  (e.g. 
continuing  education  associated  with  community  colleges  and  school 
boards)  grew  in  number,  requiring  adult  education  personnel  as 
“orgamsers  and  programme  planners.”®®  One  may  conclude  that 
organizers  and  programme  planners  supplant  social  animators  during 
times  of  increased  activity  towards  professionalization.  Accordingly, 
predictable  steps  have  been  taken  (associations  formed,  journals 
published,  research  pursued,  and  university  courses  and  degree 
programs  instituted)  toward  attaining  the  status  of  a profession. 

If  the  professionalization  of  adult  education  proceeds  in  accordance 
with  the  application  of  only  scientific  standards  to  its  methods, 
materials  and  organization,  then  the  field  risks  the  danger  of 
becoming  rationalized.  While  the  technical  competence  of  practitioners 
may  be  increased,  will  this  emphasis  upon  such  training  not  also 
influence  the  thinking  about  the  aims  and  activities  of  the  field? 
Specifically,  if  the  social  movement  thrust  of  adult  education  employs 
“means  of  adult  education  and  its  wider  application  in  the 
community”®®  to  improve  the  nature  of  society,  then  it  would  seem 
inevitable  that  the  emphasis  upon  professional-technical  competence 
would  filter  into  the  community.  This  would  be  the  case,  however, 
only  when  the  emphasis  upon  this  kind  of  competence  prevails  and  the 
movement  cannot  create  competing  or  better  notions  of  competence. 
Perhaps  the  vision  of  what  constitutes  an  improvement  in  the  nature 
of  society  would  acquire  an  overtone  of  technical  improvement  as  a 
consequence  of  increasingly  technically  competent  adult  educators 
working  in  the  community.  Can  it  be  otherwise  that  the 
professionalization  of  adult  education,  with  an  emphasis  upon 
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improving  technical  competence,  would  have  a definitive  interactive 
effect  upon  the  social  movement  trend?  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that 
such  professionalization  of  adult  education  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
a neutral  trend  which  merely  and  temporarily  shifts  the  focus  of 
attention  away  from  social  movement  concerns. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  questions  remain:  should  adxilt  education 
continue  to  professionalize,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  l^st  way  to  proce^. 
Drawing  from  the  insights  provided  by  critical  social  theory*  n careful 
approach  is  in  order.  We  need  to  develop  a critique  of 
professionalization  as  it  has  occurred  so  far  and  examine  the  “trade- 
offs.” We  need  to  understand  fully  the  nature  of  professionalized  adult 
education  and  reflect  upon  how  closely  it  represents  a type  of 
instrumental  rationality.  Do  we  find,  as  did  the  American  adult 
educator  Webster  Cotton  in  the  mid-60s,  a “professional  tradition 
which  focuses  upon  meeting  individual  needs?  Does  this 
professionalism  have  an  accompanying  “narrowing  of  ^ion  in  the 
field”  in  direct  contrast  to  the  “social  reformist  tradition”?^ 

If,  however,  we  find,  or  can  develop,  a professionalism  that  upholds 
broader  aims  for  adult  education  in  society  (including  a social 
purpose),  then  perhaps  social  movement  thrusts  would  not  be  so 
undermined.  Such  a professionalism  needs  to  be  rooted  also  in 
philosophical  foundations,  historical  and  cultural  perspectives,  and 
needs  to  promote  reflection  and  action  to  empower  adult  learners. 
Indeed,  in  a subsequent  article  The  Adult  Educator:  Change  Agent  or 
Program  Technician‘s  Selman  raises  the  issues  of  having  a vision  of 
society  as  it  should  be,  and  taking  action  to  attmn  that  rision  of  a 
learning  society.  He  asks  adult  educators  to  consider.  Is  that  part  of 
our  professional  responsibilities?”^  In  answering  this  and  other 
questions,  we  should  struggle  with  what  the  goals  of  adult  education 
ought  to  be,  as  well  as  with  what  it  means  to  become  professionalized. 
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Abstract 

This  article  is  written  for  adult  educators  who  have  become  intrigued  by 
the  increasing  amount  of  discourse  and  publications  in  our  field,  promoting 
‘critical  theoiy,  ‘critical  pedagogy*,  ‘critical  adult  education’,  ‘critical 
thinking*  and  the  like.  The  aim  of  the  article  is  to  offer  an  mterprei^e 
framework  which  makes  sense  out  of  this  trend  towards  the  critical . Tne 
recent  controversy  between  critical  theorists  in  philosophy,  education 
generally  and  particularly  adult  education,  and  post-modernism  wm  be 
used  here  as  the  background  against  which  this  trend  towards  the  critical 
can  not  only  be  understood,  but  moreover  should  be  evaluated. 

Resume 

Get  article  s’adresse  aux  educatrices  et  aux  ^ucateurs  d adultes  dont  la 
curiosite  a 4te  piquee  par  le  nombre  croissant  de  discours  et  de  publications 
qui  ont  fait  leur  les  concepts  de  «theorie  critique»,  de  «pedagogie  critique**, 
d*«education  des  adultes  a la  critique**,  de  «pens4e  critique**,  etc.  Le  but  de 
Tarticle  est  de  foumir  un  cadre  interpretatif  susceptible  de  mieux  faire 
comprendre  ce  courant  ax6  sur  la  notion  de  «critique*>.  La  recente 
controverse— que  ce  soit  en  philosophie,  en  education  ou  plus 
sp^cifiquement  en  education  des  adultes — entre,  d’une  part  la  thwne 
critique  et,  d’autre  part,  le  post-modemisme,  est  utilis6e  ici  <»mme  toile  de 
fond  a partir  de  laquelle  ce  courant  ax4  sur  la  notion  de  «critique*>  peut  non 
seulement  etre  compris  mais  devrait  dgalement  etre  6valud. 


The  peneti'ation  of  critical  social  theory  into  education  and  more  spedfic^ly 
into  adult  education  has  reactivated  a debate  about  the  relation  of  adult 
education  to  society.  The  last  time  such  a debate  took  place  was  in  the  late 
1960s  and  the  early  1970s  in  the  context  shaped  by  the  counter-<^ti^  and 
the  New  Left  movements.  Adult  education’s  mqjor,  and  probably  only 
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institutionalized  program,  the  program  of ‘lifelong  or  permanent  education’, 
stems  from  this  time.  After  the  dechne  of  the  counter-cultural  movement 
of  the  1960s  and  the  institutionalization  of  lifelong  or  permanent  education, 
debates  about  socio-political  issues  and  goals  of  adult  education  diminished 
as  well.  However,  adult  education  did  not  become  a less  social  or  less 
pohtical  activity. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  1980s  a somewhat  similar  situation  arises  in  a 
different  sodo-cultural  context.  It  is  a context  shaped,  among  others,  by 
growing  individualism  which  some  qualify  as  post-modern.  As  a 
consequence,  critical  theozy  in  philosophy  and  education  today  plays  a very 
different  role  from  the  role  it  played  in  the  1960s:  instead  of  intellectually 
accompanying  the  social  movements  of  the  time,  critical  theory  now  fights 
for  the  ideals  of  the  1960s  against  some  intellectuals  who  try  to  express  the 
general  cUmate  of  the  1980s. 

The  goal  in  this  ^icle  is  to  identify  what  critical  theory  still  can  offer  to 
adult  education  in  the  context  of  today’s  post-industrial  or  post-modem 
societies.  In  order  to  do  that,  I will  first  characterize  post-modernism,  as 
well  as  why  it  is  being  attacked  by  critical  theorists.  This  will  allow  me  to 
highlight  what  answers  critical  theory  actually  proposes  to  adult  education. 
Finally,  I will  discuss  what  the  most  likely  outcome  of  critical  adult 
education  in  a post-modem  context  will  be. 

Critical  theory,  critical  pedagogy  and  critical  (adult)  education  probably  are 
adequate  responses  to  the  new  challenges  our  societies  increasingly  will 
have  to  face.  Nevertheless,  my  attitude  towards  critical  theory  remains 
ambiguous.  Critical  theorists  are  some  of  the  only  persons  who  today  still 
ask  political  as  well  as  technical  questions.  Critical  adult  educators  are  the 
small  ramority  who  conceive  of  adult  education  practice  in  a broader 
perspective  than  one  of  technical  training  or  humanistic  personal  growth. 
However,  the  esoteric  language  and  the  level  of  abstraction  of  this  very 
debate  often  repels  the  few  colleagues  who  are  interested  in  reexamining 
our  profession’s  relation  to  contemporary  society.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
absence  of  a social  movement  that  would  make  critical  theory  and  therefore 
this  debate  socially  meaningful,  this  may  be  the  best  we  can  expect  in  the 
1980s  and  1990s. 

What  is  post-modernism  and  why  is  it  being  attacked  by  Critical 
Theorists? 

Post-modernism  is  a movement  which  has  its  origins  in  art  and  literary 
critique,  as  well  as  in  architecture  (e.g.  Jencks,  1977;  Welsch,  1987).  In 
architecture,  post-modernism  means  a mix  of  aU  possible  and  imaginable 
styles:  in  literature,  it  is  an  exact  as  possible  description  of  reality  ^at  is 
in  itself  destructured  and  incoherent.  Art  and  literature  originally 
were  part  of  the  project  of  modernity  and  contributed  to  the 
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enlightenment  of  the  citizen  through  culture  and  elevation  of  his/her 
spirit;  however,  their  post-modern  versions  seem  to  have  given  up  this 
project.  Post-modern  art,  literature  and  architecture  simply 
contemplate,  express  or,  at  best,  provoke.  In  short,  post-modernism  in 
these  fields  has  become  synonymous  with  ^he  absence  of  struchire, 
with  incoherence  and  with  the  loss  of  criteria. 

Philosophy  is  probably  the  academic  discipline  which  comes  closest  to 
literature.  Observing  post-modernism  in  literature,  philosophers,  by 
the  end  o^he  1970s,  seem  to  have  gone  through  a general  awareness 
process  and  detected  post-modern  tendencies  even  within  philosophy 
(e.g.  Berman,  1982;  Kolb,  1986).  In  philosophy,  post  modernism  is  said 
to  have  its  origins  in  subjectivism,  i.e.  mainly  in  phenomenology  and 
hermeneutics  (e.g.  Cahoone,  1988).  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  post- 
modern tendencies  in  philosophy  relate  to  a more  general  evolution  of 
the  way  philosophy  has  come  to  view  the  relation  between  the  subject 
or  the  mind  on  the  hand,  and  reality  on  the  other  hand.  Even  without 
explicitly  referring  to  phenomenology  and  hermeneutics,  the  arademic 
discipline  of  philosophy  has  undergone  since  the  Second  World  a 
significant  transformation,  which  some  have  come  to  caU  the 
‘linguistic  turn’.  As  a consequence,  today’s  mainstream  philosophy  has 
become  almost  identical  to  the  analytic  philosophy  of  language.  Now, 
this  linguistic  perspective  is  in  itself  highly  relativistic  and  subjective: 
‘language  games’  replace  meta-narratives  or  philosophical  syst^ems. 
Contemporary  philosopher  of  science  Paul  Feyerabend  has  probab  y 
best  summarized  this  tendency  by  stating:  Anything  goes. 

(Feyerabend,  1975  & 1987). 

Several  mainly  French  philosophers  have  become  famous  for  defending 
post-modem  positions.  Several  more  socially  oriented  ones  among 
them  have  conceptions  relevant  to  adult  eduction.  Jean-Fran^ois 
Lyotard,  in  his  book  on  The  Post-modern  Condition  (1984),  is  probab  y 
the  first  one  of  these  philosophers  to  have  become  an  engaged 
defender  of  post-modern  trends  in  philosophy.  For  him,  philosophical 
post-modernism  means  the  dissolution  of  what  he  calls 
‘metanarratives’.  Metanarratives  are  unifying  philosophical  systeins 
or  projects,  such  as  liberalism  and  Marxism.  According  to  Lyotard, 
they  are  the  result  of  evolving  information  technologies  (mainly 
computers  and  media).  Consequently,  post-modern  society  and 
individuals  have  to  face  the  explosion  of  knowledge,  multiple  language 
games,  as  well  as  scattered  or  ‘little  narratives’  (Kellner,  1988a).  Any 
re-combination  of  knowledge  now  becomes  possible  and  even 
justifiable.  As  a consequence,  any  form  of  unifying  cniena,  discourse 
or  philosophical  framework  becomes  obsolete,  which  in  turn  promotes 
fragmentation  and  individualization.  Each  individual  can  now  build 
a narrative  of  his'Tier  own,  one  that  fits  itself  best. 
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Je^  Baudrillard  (1983a,  1983b,  1983c)  comes  to  similar  conclusions 
by  focusing  on  different  aspects.  According  to  him,  the  main  cause  of 
post-modernism  is  not  so  much  information  technology  as  the 
underlying  process  of  technological  acceleration.  Indeed,  technological 
growth  accelerates  socio-cultural  life  and  ultimately  leads  to  what 
Baudrillard  calls  the  ‘implosion  of  meaning’.  Not  only  does  this 
acceleration  not  have  any  meaning  in  itself,  but,  moreover  this  very 
process  erodes  the  still  existing  meanings.  Baudrillard’s  conclusion  of 
the  ‘end  of  meaning’  is  therefore  more  pessimistic  than  Lyotard’s 
fragmentation. 

For  both  Lyotard  and  Baudrillard,  post-modernism  is  possible  only 
because  there  is  an  underlying  evolution  towards  a post-industrial 
society.  According  to  Daniel  Bell  (1973  & 1976),  the  famous  American 
sociologist  and  theorist  of  post-industrialism,  the  passage  from  the  an 
industrial  to  a post-industrial  society  is  the  shift  from  a society  which 
produces  material  goods  to  a society  whose  main  focus  is  on  the 
production  of  knowledge.  This  evolution  is  accompanied  by  the 
growing  autonomization  of  the  cultural  sub-system,  i.e.  the  system  in 
which  post-war  individuals  increasingly  find  their  self-fulfillment. 
Once  separated  from  the  techno-economic  and  the  politico- 
administrative  sub-systems,  the  cultural  sub-system  has  no  limits,  and 
is  purely  expressive.  Anything  goes.  Personal  self-fulfillment  in  a post- 
industnal  society  is  therefore  simply  a matter  of  individuals 
expressing  themselves.  The  characterization  of  the  post-industrial  or 
the  post-modern  individual  needs  to  be  pursued,  since  it  is  this 
individual  who  is  the  focus  of  today’s  adult  education  practice  (Kade, 


In  the  1980s,  several  authors  followed  up  on  Bell’s  conceptual 
framework,  focusing  in  particular  on  what  the  individual  of  the  end  of 
the  20th  century  might  look  like.  French  philosopher  Gilles 
Lipovestsky  (1983  & 1987),  for  example,  identified  a unique  process 
of  Rowing  individualization  and  personalization.  This  process  is 
mainly  composed  of  two  tendencies,  both  of  which  shape  the  nature  of 
the  post-modern  individual.  First,  there  is  the  tendency  towards 
aesthetics  and  eroticism:  the  logic  of  argumentation  is  increasingly 
being  replaced  by  the  logic  of  images,  a logic  that,  Lipovetsky  says, 
favors  seduction,  show  and  look.  Secondly,  there  is  the  passage  from 
public  to  the  private,  where  everything  becomes  referred  to  the 
individual  alone.  The  outside  world  becomes  psychologized.  Increased 
narcissism  is  the  overall  result. 

According  to  the  American  historian  Christopher  Lasch  ( 1979  & 1984), 
Narcissus  appears  to  be  the  figure  that  best  characterizes  the  post- 
modern  individual,  For  Lasch,  the  emergence  of  Narcissus  announces 
a new  stage  in  the  evolution  of  individualism,  since  this  post-modem 
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individual  has  a n6w  relationship  to  itself  and  to  its  body,  as  well  as 
to  other  individuals.  One  of  the  key  characteristics  of  Narcissus  is  a 
the  loss  of  a sense  of  histor>'.  The  desire  to  live  ‘here  and  now’  becomes 
dominant  and  gradually  eradicates  considerations  about  the  past  and 
the  future.  Baudrillard  has  best  characterized  this  post-modern 
individual  (1989:  20): 

The  individual  continues  but  its  idea  has 

disappeared It  is  the  end  of  something,  not  in  an 

apocalyptic  or  a pessimistic  sense.  It  is  the  end  because 
something  has  come  true.  This  is  a much  more  final  end 
than  something  that  dies  tragically....  This  individual 
is  not  about  to  disappear,  because  it  forms  one  single 
■ unitv  with  the  functioning  of  the  masses, 

functioning  of  the  network....  For  sure  this  individual 
will  not  disappear  . But  it  does  not  have  much  interest 
anymore;  it  does  not  have  any  strategic  value;  / don't 
see  ivhot  one  could  do  with  it,  how  a politicol  order 
could  be  planned  on  it,  or  a disorder,  or  a subversive 
perspective,  a revolutioti.  Remains  an  individual  without 
alternative,  without  others,  (emphasis  added) 

It  is  obvious  that,  with  such  an  individual,  the  big  projects  of 
modernity  - be  it  liberalism  or  Marxism  - could  not  be  achieved. 
Understandably,  this  post-modern  discourse  is  not  acceptable  to 
almost  any  sociallv  committed  person.  However,  only  critical  theorists, 
a form  of  radical  philosophers,  have  since  the  beginning  of  the  1980s 
raised  their  voices.  They  have  become  the  only  ones  to  publicly  deiend 
their  philosophical  ‘metanarrative’  of  modernity  against  the  post- 
modern discourse.  By  doing  so.  critical  theorists  have  transformed  the 
defense  of  modernitv  into  a philosophical,  abstract,  and  ideological 
debate.  Unfortunately,  they  have  made  the  ‘discourse  on  post- 
modernism’  become  the  object  of  the  debate,  as  opposed  to  what  this 
discourse  actually  reflects.  But,  in  their  critique  of  post-modernists 
and  their  ideas,  the  critical  theorists  do  not  appear  to  be  very  original. 
In  fact,  they  attack  post-modernism  for  mainly  two  reasons. 

First  they  say,  post-modernists  have  abandoned  any  perspective  for 
social  change!  Indeed,  post-modern  philosophers  have  a very  cynical 
perspective,  which  hardly  leaves  any  hope  for  social  change,  at  least 
not  for  a change  that  fits  into  the  main  philosophical  metanarratives. 
Secondly,  by  having  abandoned  any  perspective  for  social  change,  post- 
modern philosophers  and  philosophies  are  said  to  be  conservative  or 
neo-conservative  (Habermas,  1981),  For  critical  theorists,  Post- 
modernism is  nothing  really  new.  simply  a brand  of  a particularly 
alienating  discourse  or  ideology.  This  critique,  of  course,  neglects  the 
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underlying  socio-cultural  phenomenon  which  post-modernism 
expresses  and  highlights. 

What  do  critical  theorists  then  propose  to  adult  education? 

Though  critical  theorists  vigorously  react  against  post-modern 
discourse  in  philosophy,  they  do  not  address  the  challenge.  Instead, 
they  propose  an  updated  version  of  Marxism,  i.e.  precisely  critical 
theory,  as  the  only  answer.  In  the  absence  of  anyone  else  speaking  up 
against  post-modernism,  critical  theorists  have  become  today  the  only 
ones  to  defend  the  ideals  of  Enlightenment  and  modernity:  freedom, 
justice,  democracy  and  emancipation.  This  is  at  least  the  case  iri 
philosophy,  in  education  generally,  and  in  adult  education  in 
particular.  However,  it  is  questionable  whether  these  ideals  of 
modernity  are  an  adequate  answer  to  the  type  of  problems  which,  as 
post-modern  philosophers  point  out,  are  precisely  the  product  of 
modernization.  In  order  to  assess  the  potential  of  critical  theory  for 
adult  education  today,  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  present  its  origins  and 
evolution. 

The  very  beginning  of  critical  theory  was  an  intellectual  reaction 
against  rising  fascism  in  Germany.  A group  of  Marxist  intellectuals  of 
Jewish  origin  gathered  in  the  1920s  around  the  newly  created 
Institute  of  Social  Research  at  the  University  of  Frankfurt  (Jay,  1973). 
They  interpreted  rising  fascism,  not  as  an  accident  in  history,  as  most 
of  the  social  scientists  and  social  philosophers  did  at  that  time,  but  as 
an  intellectual  challenge  to  the  foundations  of  mainstream  philosophy 
(liberal  and  Marxist),  which,  in  essence,  predicted  the  inevitable 
ascent  of  human  spirit  and  Reason  (i.e.  the  process  of  Enlightenment). 
Theodor  Adorno  and  Max  Horkheimer.the  most  typmal  representatives 
of  this  first  generation  of  critical  theorists,  came  out  of  this  experience 
highly  sceptical  (Adorno  and  Horkheimei,  1974):  their  critical  theory 
of  society  expressed  serious  doubts  about  whether  the  individual,  as 
shaped  by  modernization,  would  actually  be  capable  of  making  the 
ideals  of  modernity  come  true.  However,  they  saw  no  alternative  to 
Enlightenment. 

But,  if  philosophers  and  educators  refer  today  to  critical  theory,  they 
do  not  have  in  mind  Adorno,  Horkheimer  or  other  critical  theorists  of 
the  first  generation.  Their  key  reference  is  the  second  generation 
critical  theorist,  Jtirgen  Habermas  (1972,  1974,  1984,  1987a,  1987b). 
Habermas’s  context  of  reference  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  first 
generation.  It  is  the  context  of  the  Germany  of  the  1960s,  the 
Germany  of  the  students’  movements,  of  the  New  Left  and  of  the 
extra-parliamentary  opposition.  These  movements  were  understood  by 
Habermas  at  that  time,  as  well  as  by  many  other  intellectuals,  as  an 
expression  of  society  moving  towards  more  freedom,  more  democracy 
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and  emancipation.  The  movements’  optimism,  intehoctualism, 
rationalism  and,  at  times,  ’elitism  and  individualism,  translated  into 
Habermas’s  critical  theory.  His  whole  work  is  an  attempt  to  outline 
a rational  theory  of  emancipation,  conceived  as  a co^itive 
consciousness-raising  process  among  socially  interacting  individuals. 
Unlike  the  first  generation  of  critical  theorists,  Habermas  does  not  see 
anv  other  obstacles  to  emancipation  other  than  ideologies,  false  belief 
systems  and  distorted  communication  patterns,  all  of  which  can  be 
overcome  by  consciousness  raising. 

Habermas’s  critical  theory  is  what  critically-minded  intellectuals  in 
philosophy  and  education  mainly  refer  to  today.  If  they  react  against 
post-modernism,  this  is  also  in  reference  to  his  critical  theory.  For 
post-modernism  puts  into  question  the  two  most  basic  assumptions  of 
critical  theory.  Indeed,  Habermas’s  critical  theory  must  assume  an 
underlying  coherent  ideology  or  belief  system  against  which  or  from 
which  emancipation,  in  the  form  of  consciousness-raising,  actually  can 
take  place.  In  the  Marxist  tradition,  this  underlying  coherent  ideology 
takes  the  form  of  oppression,  of  domination,  and  of  alienation. 
Secondly,  Habermas’s  critical  theory  automatically  assumes  the 
existence  of  a project  which  guides  consciousness-raising.  Again  in  the 
Marxist  tradition,  it  is  assumed  that  this  is  a project  of  emancipation  . 
More  generally,  in  the  tradition  of  Enlightenment,  this  is  the  project 
of  modernity,  i.e.  the  project  of  freedom,  justice  and  democracy.  From 
this  perspective,  it  is  understandable  why  Habermas  conceives  post- 
modernism as  a particularly  alienating  form  of  discourse,  belief-system 
or  ideology.  But,  this  supposes  first,  that  post-modernism  is  a coherent 
discourse,  against  which  or  from  which  one  can  liberate  him/herself. 
It  secondly  poses  that  post-modernism  is  only  a discourse  and  nothing 
more  than  that.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a distortion  of 
contemporary  empirical  reality.  Such  a distortion  may  be  of  minor 
concern  for  philosophers,  but  it  should  be  of  major  concern  for 
educators  who,  by  definition,  deal  with  persons  living  in  and  therefore 
shaped  by  empirical  reality,  be  it  post-modern  or  not. 

In  the  field  of  education,  critical  theory  has  been  translated  into 
critical  pedagogy.  This  can  nainly  be  observed  in  Germany  since 
the  1970s  (e.g.  Biihner  & Bimmeyer,  1982;  Friesenhahn,  1985; 
Hoffman,  1978;  Oelkers,  1983;  Paffrath,  1987;  Peukert,  1983; 
Rohrmoser,  1983;  Stein.  1979;  Witschel,  1983)  and  in  the  English 
speaking  language  area  (England,  Australia,  United  States)  since  the 
1980s  (e.g.  Carr  & Kemmis,  1986;  Gibson,  1986;  Giroux,  1983a  & 
1983b).  If  the  German  critical  pedagogy  also  refers  to  the  first 
generation  of  critical  theorists  and  in  particular  to  Adorno  (1969),  its 
English  speaking  counterpart  almost  exclusively  refers  to  Habermas 
and  his  English  speaking  disciples  (e.g,  Bernstein,  1985;  Fay,  1987). 
This  is  also  true  of  critical  adult  education,  whose  emergence  is 
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even  more  recent  (e.g.  Evans,  1987;  Griffin,  1988).  As  part  of  the 
Habermasian  tradition,  critical  adult  education  to  date  is  primarily  a 
socio-philosophic^  discourse  about  adult  education.  Its  conception  of 
adult  education  is  modeled  after  Habermas’s  ideal  of  the  cognitive 
consciousness-raising  process  among  socially  interacting  individuals. 
Central  to  the  success  of  this  consciousness-raising  process,  many 
critical  adult  educators  like  Habermas  have  focused  on  the  political, 
institutional  and  other  social  conditions  that  allow  or  prevent  this 
process  from  taking  place.  As  a result,  few  of  the  existing  practical 
examples  of  critical  adult  learning  today  can  be  related  to  this  new 
school  of  critical  adult  education. 

The  first^  practice,  Paulo  Freire’s  (1972,  1973  & 1974) 

conscientization,  has  not  been  developed  by  translating  critical 
theory  into  adult  educative  practice.  Even  if  it  probably  comes  closest 
to  what  critical  adult  educators  have  in  mind,  it  is  a practice  that  has 
been  theorized  a posteriori.  Conscientization  does  have  certain  limits, 
the  most  important  one  stemming  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
elaborated  in  developing  countries,  that  is,  in  non-post-industrial 
societies.  Even  there  it  is  applicable  only  with  (culturally)  oppressed 
adults.  If  methods  of  conscientization  are  applied  in  post-industrial 
societies,  they  remain  limited  to  the  oppressed  and  underprivileged. 
In  fact,  serious  questions  have  been  raised  as  to  whether 
conscientization,  as  a method  of  critical  adult  education,  can  really  be 
applied  in  the  first  or  developed  world  (Bendit  & Heimbucher,  1977). 

Stephen  Brookfield’s  (1987)  Developing  Critical  Thinkers  is  another 
attempt  to  translate  principles  of  critical  theory  into  adult  education 
practice,  especially  in  post-industrial  societies.  Brookfield  has  been 
heavily  criticized  by  critical  adult  educators  for  having  perverted  the 
spirit  of  critical  theory  (e.g.  Griffin,  1988).  Intellectually,  one  can  agree 
with  this  critique,  since  Brookfield  has  reduced  ‘critical  thinking’  to  a 
tool  or  technique  for  individual  personal  growth  in  a humanistic 
perspective.  However,  what  Brookfield  has  come  up  with  may  be  the 
best  one  can  do  when  translating  principles  of  critical  theory  into 
educative  practice  with  highly  individualized  adults  in  post-industrial 
societies. 

Can  critical  adult  education  make  a difference  in  a post- 
modern society? 

Critical  theory,  in  the  context  of  today’s  fragmented  societies  composed 
of  individualized,  hedonistic  and  narcissist  individuals,  is  not 
translatable  into  an  educational  practice  that  would  do  justice  to  the 
critical  theory.  If  one  nevertheless  persists,  not  only  is  perversion  of 
the  theory  the  most  likely  outcome,  but  critical  adult  education  may 
reinforce  and  accelerate  today’s  trend  towards  post-modernism:  in  the 
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absence  of  any  coherent  discourse,  worldview  or  ideology  from  which 
to  become  emancipated,  critical  adult  education  may  ex^erbate 
individualism,  fragmentation  and  the  loss  of  criteria.  This  is  because 
critical  adult  education  is  modeled  after  Habermas’s  conception  of 
social  learning  as  an  individual  and  collective  cognitive  learning 
process,  leading  to  an  ever  bigger  awareness  of  those  ideological 
constraints  that  prevent  emancipation.  Being  theoretically 
disconnected  from  practice  and  life,  this  process  either  ends  in  an 
empty  loop,  or  becomes  inbuilt,  as  a simple  tool  or  technique,  into 
various  processes  of  individualization.  If  critical  theory  wants  to  make 
a difference  to  adult  education,  it  can  only  do  this  as  a philosophical 
and  theoretical  discourse  which  would  have  to  address  the  challenge 
of  post-modernism. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  critical  theorists  cannot  support  this 
assessment,  stems  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  take  post-modernism 
seriously.  Indeed,  they  have  treated  post-modernism  to  date 
essentially  as  another  discourse  or  fashion  and  attacked  it  on  a purely 
ideological  and  philosophical  level.  However,  post-modernism  should 
be  taken  as  an  expression  of  an  empirical  reality,  that  is,  as  an 
expression  of  today’s  crisis.  Being  an  expression  of  today’s  crisis,  post- 
modernism should  be  looked  upon  as  a part  or  even  as  an  outcome  ot 
the  process  of  modernization  itself.  As  such,  post-moderiusm  simp  > 
continues  and  exacerbates  the  key  characteristics  of  modernization. 
Critical  theory,  1 wever,  wants  to  come  back  to  the  original  proj^t  ot 
modernity.  But,  to  stick  t''  the  ideal  of  a free  and  emancipatea  subject 
in  the  context  of  fragmented  post-modern  reality  will  worsen  the  case: 
it  will  accelerate  individualism,  fragmentation  and  loss  of  criteria  even 
further. 

This  difficulty  would  not  matter  very  much  if  critical  adult  education 
were  only  a discourse  of  some  rare  intellectuals.  However,  the  essence 
of  adult  education’s  foundational  program  and  discourse  sinw  l^e 
1970s-  i.e.  lifelong  and  permanent  education  as  promoted  by  U 
and  the  Council  of  Europe  (e.g.  Faure,  1972;  Lengrand,  19/5)  - is 
rooted  in  the  very  same  radical  philosophy  as  critical  theory,  its 
ultimate  goal  is  liberation,  freedom,  autonoraization,  om^cipation  and 
the  full  development  of  all  the  potentialities  of  the  individual.  Even 
Ivan  Illich  (1971),  the  most  radical  critic  of  institutionalized  education, 
shares  the  same  goal  and  therefore  presents  no  alternative.  In  ovker 
words,  adult  education  does  not  have  any  other  project  from  which  to 
refer  its  position  than  the  one  of  modernity,  which  is  the  one  critical 
adult  educators  are  today  the  only  ones  to  defend. 

Adult  education,  like  education,  generally,  as  well  as  philosophy,  is 
therefore  in  deep  trouble,  ft  is  impossible  to  go  back  to  the  imtial 
project  of  modernity,  since,  in  the  context  of  post-modernism,  this 
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would  (^y  precipitate  the  crisis.  Shall  we,  in  adult  education,  then 
simply  float  on  the  post-modern  river  of  uncoordinated  symbols,  and 
go  wherever  the  flow  takes  us?  Or  does  a third  way  exist?  There  is 
definitely  a need  in  our  field  for  a debate  about  these  issues.  This 
would  be  a debate  that  clarifies  adult  education’s  relation  to  today’s 
s^iety.  The  only  debate  we  have  today  is  conducted  on  a purely 
philosophical  level.  But  even  if  it  was  conducted  in  a more  down-to- 
earth  language,  it  would  still  be  outdated,  especially  if  one  looks  at  the 
new  en^ronmental  issues,  which  are  just  appearing  and  increasingly 
ask  to  be  addressed  by  adult  educators.  From  this  perspective,  the 
question  is  no  longer:  How  can  we  promote  the  ideals  of  modernity 
against  the  post-modernists?  Rather  it  is:  How  can  we  save  some 
meals  of  modernity  (like  freedom.  Justice  and  democracy)  beyond  the 
threatening  global  environmental  crisis  and  without  closing  our  eyes 
to  the  post-modem  trends  in  our  societies? 
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PREPARATION  FOR  PARTNERSHIP: 

REFORM  OF  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION* 

Miriam  J.  Stewart 

Dalhousie  University  School  of  Nursing 

Abstract 

This  review  paper  examines  factors  in  the  evolution  of  self-help  groups 
and  lay  support  which  challenge  human  service  professionals  to 
change  traditional  roles  and  ideologies.  The  inherent  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  educational  approaches  for  meeting  this  challenge  are 
analyzed.  Reported  obstacles  to  collaboration  with  lay  persons  include 
deficiency  in  the  professional  knowledge  and  skill  base  and  attitudinal 
misconceptions.  Educational  change  efforts  must  be  directed  at 
attitudinal,  skill  and  knowledge  development.  Given  the  historical 
and  social  construction  of  a discipline,  health  professionals  and  adult 
educators  would  be  well-advised  to  reflect  on  the  implications  of 
professional  socialization,  paradigmatic  shifting  and  tocial  movements. 
Clearly,  societal  and  institutional  influences  must  be  acknowledged 
and  congruent  changes  in  these  spheres  should  accompany  educational 
reform. 

Resume 

Dans  ce  compte  rendu  on  etudie  les  facteurs  intervenant  dans 
revolution  des  groupes  d’entraide  et  dans  I’assistance  assuree  par  les 
non-specialistes,  qui  incitent  les  professionnels  des  services  sociaux  a 
reconsid4rer  les  roles  et  les  ideologies  traditionnels.  On  y analyse  les 
forces  et  les  faiblesses  inherentes  aux  moyens  utilises  par  le  systems 
de  formation  pour  relever  ce  deft.  Parmi  les  raisons  qui  font  obstacle 
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a la  collabcration  avec  les  non-sp^cialistes,  on  compte  une  manque  de 
connaissances,  et  d’habilet^s  professionnelles  et  des  attitudes  fondles 
sur  de  fausses  conceptions.  Les  efforts  visant  k modifier  le  systeme  de 
formation  doivent  porter  sur  le  developpement  des  attitudes,  des 
habilet^s  et  des  connaissances.  Etant  donne  qu’une  discipline  est  le 
resultat  d’une  evolution  historique  et  sociale,  les  professionnels  des 
services  de  sante  et  les  educateurs  d’adultes  devraient  preter  attention 
aux  implications  qu’entrainent  le  processus  de  socialisation 
professionnelle,  un  changement  de  paradigme  et  les  mouvements 
sociaux.  II  est  clair  qu’il  faut  tenir  compte  des  influences  societale  et 
institutionnelle  et  que  des  changements  appropries  dans  ces  domaines 
devraient  aller  de  pair  avec  une  reforme  du  systeme  de  formation. 


The  evolving  needs  and  accompanying  economic  restraints  in 
contemporary  society  cannot  be  met  by  professional  resources  alone. 
Lay  networks  can  convert  needs  into  resources  and  may  enhance, 
complement  or  serve  as  alternatives  to  professional  services.  This 
points  to  the  professional  responsibility  for  acknowledging  and 
accommodating  consumer  interests  and  redefining  professional  roles 
in  the  public  interest.  Using  health  professionals  as  an  example,  this 
article  initially  examines  factors  in  the  evolution  of  consumer  and  self- 
help  movements  which  challenge  professionals  to  transform  traditional 
roles  and  ideologies  from  expert  provider  of  services  to  partner.  The 
inherent  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  educational  approaches  for 
meeting  this  challenge  to  prepare  for  partnership  will  be  analyzed. 

Professionalization  and 
Colonization  of  Disciplines 

Traditional  professional  education  programs  are  based  on  an  ideology 
of  professionalism  and  socialization  into  professional  values  of 
expertise  vis  a vis  lay  persons.  The  sociological  theories  of 
professionalism  could  be  considered  applicable  to  analysis  of  the 
relationship  between  professional  and  lay  systems.  Yet,  there  has 
been  little  theoretical  work  done  in  the  sociology  of  professions  on  the 
“fit”  of  lay  helpers  and  self-help  with  the  formal  system.  (Dingwall  & 
Lewis,  1983) 

Professionalism  is  a culture,  or  set  of  learned  values,  which  reinforces 
the  public’s  consciousness  of  dependence  and  vulnerability.  (Bledstein, 
1976)  The  monopoly  of  professionals  over  “necessary”  skills  and 
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knowledge  derives  from  special  training.  (Reuschemeyer,  1983)  The 
social  significance  of  professional  knowledge  in  reproducing  a 
particular  order  and  maintaining  a protective  mystique  has  been 
reaffirmed.  Schon  (1987,  p.  340)  ironically  depicts  the  traditional  view 
of  professional  knowledge  as  “I  am  presumed  to  know  and  must  claim 
to  do  so,  regardless  of  my  own  uncertainty.”  A consequence  of  the 
professionalization  of  knowledge  is  to  make  laypersons  more 
dependent  upon  experts  in  society.  (Popkewitz,  1984) 

Professional  socialization  is  considered  to  be  an  interactive  process 
whereby  the  professional  culture  and  ideology  is  transmitted  initially 
through  an  educational  process,  leading  to  the  acquisition  of  requisite 
knowledge,  skills,  values  and  roles  (Jarvis,  1983;  Stark,  Lowther, 
Hagerty  & Orczyk,  1986)  and  to  “internalization  of  standards  defined 
by  the  profession’s  elite”.  (Larson,  1977,  p.  200)  Adult  educators 
recognize  that  socialization  can  also  be  viewed  as  a life  long  process. 
(Griffin,  1977)  Yet,  the  adult  education  literature  reveals  that  few 
studies  of  professional  socialization  have  considered  the  societal 
structure  into  which  professionals  are  socialized,  (Feinberg,  1983)  or 
the  social  formation  of  professional  practice  and  knowledge.  There  is 
however,  an  evolving  critique  among  adult  educators  (Rockhill,  1985; 
Selman,  1988)  of  the  professionalization  of  adult  education  discourse 
and  practise,  which  emphasizes  social  and  reflective  concepts  of 
learning. 

Certainly,  the  activities  of  recipients  of  services  are  also  constrained 
by  hierarchical  regulatory  norms  in  bureaucratic  organizations. 
(Schon,  1987)  The  bureaucratized  health-care  system  presses  for  a 
compliant  and  passive  clientele  (Bledstein,  1976)  and  foi'  psychological 
distance  between  helper  and  helpee  (Lieberman  & Bliwise,  1985),  as 
does  the  educational  bureaucracy.  (Freire,  1970;  Selman,  1988) 
Nevertheless,  commitment  to  a scientifically  oriented  and  bureaucratic 
paradigm  is  nearly  universal  among  professional  disciplines. 

Challenges  within  Professions  to 
Dominant  Professional  Models 

A profession’s  capacity  for  excluding  competing  paradigms  in 
education  and  research  and  for  assuming  control  is  augmented  by  its 
connection  with  science.  (Larson,  1977;  Popkewitz,  1984)  Kuhn 
(1970)  raises  the  question  of  professional  socialization  in  the  context 
of  paradigms  which  are  comprised  of  disciplinary  matrices  and 
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exemplars.  The  paradigm,  an  encapsulating  framework  of  consensual 
beliefs  accepted  by  most  members  of  a self-contained  community 
within  a discipline,  organizes  perceptions  and  defines  research 
interests  and  methodologies.  Disciplinary  matrices  are  acquired 
implicitly  through  modelling  and  shared  exemplars  in  the  educational 
process.  (Eckberg,  1979)  Students  are  taught  to  learn  and  accept  the 
paradigm  revealed  in  its  textbooks,  lectures  and  laboratory  sessions. 
Kuhn  (1970,  p.  19)  links  curricula  to  paradigms:  ‘The  claim  for  a 
special  place  in  the  curriculum  has  usually  been  associated  with  a 
group’s  first  reception  of  a single  paradigm.” 

Three  main  paradigms  in  the  philosophy  of  science — the  empirical- 
analytical,  phenomenological  or  S3mibolic  sciences  and  critical  social 
theory — have  intersected  the  educational  sciences  and  health 
professional  education  research.  (Bernstein,  1976;  Dallmayr  & 
McCarthy,  1976;  Popkewitz,  1984)  Many  health  professionals  have 
continued  to  depend  on  the  medical  model,  which  is  firmly  rooted  in 
positivistic  scientific  methods  and  philosophies.  (Clarke,  1986)  The 
traditional  medical  model  has  been  criticized  because  of  the 
asymmetrical  profession-patient  relationship  in  which  recipient 
dependence  is  fostered  and  professionals  establish  the  rules  governing 
behaviour.  Most  professional-treatment  models  depend  on  complex 
technologies  (Lieberman  & Bliwise,  1985)  and  a bioreductionist  model 
which  restricts  comprehension  of  health  problems  to  the  function  of 
the  human  organs.  (Laura,  1985) 

The  empirical  positivistic  tradition  ignores  political  and  social  reality, 
thereby  reinforcing  dominant  societal  values  and  misrepresenting 
human  action.  (Bernstein,  1976;  Feinberg,  1983)  For  this  reason, 
there  appears  to  be  a shifting  paradigm  in  educational  research  and 
practice  from  dominance  of  scientific  ideals  to  a personal,  social  and 
holistic  focus.  (Allender,  1986)  Likewise,  social  constructionist  and 
holistic  views  are  beginning  to  receive  attention  as  potential 
paradigms  for  medical  practitioners  (Laura,  1985;  Wright  & Treacher, 
1982)  and  nurses  (Meleis,  1986)  and  as  alternatives  to  the  dominance 
of  the  medical  model. 

Dissatisfactions  with  and  decisions  to  reject  one  paradigm  because  of 
emerging  anomalies,  accompanied  by  the  decision  to  accept  a new 
paradigm,  can  lead  to  advances  in  professions.  Paradigm  shifts  or 
“revolutions”  only  affect  members  of  a professional  subspeciality 
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through  an  increasing  shift  in  the  distribution  of  professional 
allegiance.  (Kuhn,  1970) 

Thus,  Kuhn’s  doctrine  of  scientific  change  may  be  one  framework  for 
explaining  pressures  for  professional  change.  Another  is  the  sociology 
of  professions  (discussed  earlier),  which  is  beginning  to  refer  to  clients’ 
growing  unwillingness  to  accept  without  question  the  authority, 
expertise  and  ethics  of  professionals  (Friedson,  1983)  and  to  the 
necessity  for  “reprofessionalization”.  (Larson,  1977)  Control  of  expert 
services  by  consumers  is  considered  one  alternative  to  professional  and 
bureaucratic  control.  (Derber,  1982;  Reuschemeycr,  1983)  The 
theoretical  critique  of  professionalization  in  adult  education  has  led  to 
a paradigm  shift  which  permits  a broadening  of  the  traditional 
paradigm  tb  one  which  is  responsive  to  consumer  social  movements. 
(Freire,  1970;  Seln.an,  1988) 

Consumer  Social  Movements 
Challenge  Professionalism 

From  the  professional  viewpoint,  the  growing  phenomenon  of  self-help 
groups  can  also  be  conceptualized  as  a social  movement  which 
challenges  professional  beliefs,  methods  and  prerogatives.  (Touraine, 
1985)  The  issues  such  movements  raise  are  those  connected  with 
shifting  boundaries  between  professional  providers  in  the  formal 
sector  and  lay  helpers  and  consumers  in  the  informal  sector. 

Thus,  the  social-movement  literature  provides  a third  framework  for 
considering  pressures  toward  professional  change.  Social  movements 
are  defined  as  collective  action  directed  towzird  social  change  and  as 
conflict  expression  between  groups  fighting  for  control  of  resources. 
(Cohen,  1985;  Melucci,  1985;  Touraine,  1985)  Major  movements  are 
purportedly  not  formed  because  the  system  is  in  crisis  (unlike 
paradigm  shifts)  but  are  the  result  of  new  kinds  of  social  conflict. 
(Gundelach,  1984)  The  values  of  new  social  movements  are  autonomy, 
identity  and  opposition  to  manipulatory  control  and  bureaucratization. 
(Offe,  1985)  Thus  these  movements  tend  to  involve  consumer/citizen 
“battles”  against  the  establishment.  Knowledge  plays  a fundamental 
role,  not  only  in  the  sociology  of  professions  and  paradigm  formation, 
but  in  the  development  of  social  movements  because  the  need  for  new 
forms  of  knowledge  is  at  the  center  of  new  conflicts.  Social 
movements  include  social  learning  and  identity  formation.  (Cohen, 
1985;  Touraine,  1985) 
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Several  ideas  in  the  social-movement  literature  have  relevance  for 
consumer  self-help  groups.  Self-help  groups  aim  to  demystify 
professional  expertise  by  shifting  power  to  consumers  and  by  altering 
traditional  roles  of  lay  people  and  professionals.  Offe  (1984,  p.  237) 
concludes  that  self-help  initiatives  “could  come  to  play  an  important 
role  as  long  as  they  were  recognized  as  socially  normal  and  vital”. 
This  reference  indirectly  reflects  the  dilemma  posed  by  the 
professional  self-help  group  interface,  a common  theme  in  the  self-help 
literature.  Clearly,  the  self-help  movement  satisfies  the  following 
social-movement  criteria:  decentralized  units  connected  personally 
and  structurally,  an  ideology,  real  or  perceived  opposition  from  society 
or  the  established  order,  and  a sense  of  common  purpose.  (Katz,  1981; 
Smith  & Pillemer,  1983)  Self-help  groups  are  characterized  by  the 
need  for  individual  and  social  change.  Hence,  the  self-help  movement 
could  be  expected  to  affect  the  provider-consumer  relationship  (Schiller 
& Levin,  1983)  and  the  preparation  and  education  of  health  care 
professionals.  This  is  a growing  conviction  among  adult  educators 
that  a new  focus  is  needed  which  is  less  elitist  and  permits  more 
dialogue  with  consumers,  reflected  in  “popular  education  methods” 
used  in  community  settings.  (Freire,  1970;  Selman,  1988) 

In  sum,  the  impetus  and  need  for  professional  ttan -formation  and  the 
influence  of  professional  knowledge,  learning  and  education,  although 
viewed  from  differing  perspectives,  are  recurrent  themes  in  these 
three  distinct  literatures. 

Barriers  to  Transformation  and 
Potentiating  Influences 

Factors  which  may  have  an  impact  on  the  effectiveness  of  educational 
approaches  to  transformation  are  suggested  in  discussions  of  social 
change,  attitudinal  change,  theory/education-practice  dissonance, 
organization  structure,  societal  forces  and  paradigm  shifts. 

The  effectiveness  of  education  in  creating  socied  change  is  the  subject 
of  considerable  controversy.  Cross  (1983)  contends  that  it  is  difficult 
to  think  of  any  socied  change  which  does  not  require  attention  to 
lifelong  adult  learning.  Conversely,  the  influence  of  societal  change 
extends  to  the  domain  of  education.  (Allender,  1986)  The  perennial 
debate  about  whether  schools  can  change  the  values  and  structure  of 
society  or  vice  versa  continues.  (Feinberg,  1983)  Any  educational 
model  of  change  must  contain  an  understanding  of  the  reproductive 
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dimensions  in  a society  (Popkewitz,  1984)  that  make  orientations 
resistant  to  change.  That  educational  progressiveness  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  social  structural  change  has  been  argued 
with  some  success  over  the  past  few  years  by  adult  educators, 
(Brookfield,  1983;  Griffin,  1977)  The  “lived  experience”  of  learners 
acts  as  a mediating  force  in  what  is  actually  taught,  learned  and 
rejected. 

Regrettably,  students  who  enter  professional  programs  in  the  health 
fields  typically  come  from  a middle-class  culture,  which  socializes 
them  to  believe  that  expert  solutions  take  precedence  over  experiential 
solutions.  (Gottlieb  & Farquharson,  1985)  Such  early  ingrained 
attitudes  (which  have  cognitive  and  affective  dimensions)  frequently 
resist  challenge  and  change.  Further,  attitudes  which  relate  to  the 
professional  ideology  and  which  have  become  internalized  as  part  of 
the  ego  identity  of  the  practitioner  (Jarvis,  1983)  are  relatively  slow 
to  alter.  Moving  to  a conception  of  consumers  and  lay  helpers  as 
partners  runs  counter  to  the  health  professional  s traditional 
understanding  of  the  helping  process  and  of  professional  roles.  This 
fundamental  shift  in  attitudes  is  complex  and  will  require  much  more 
than  theoretical,  didactic  curricular  change.  Educational  approaches 
to  attitudinal  change  must  elicit  the  attention  and  comprehension  of 
the  individual.  Faculty  commitment  to  the  revised  ideology  of 
professional  practice  and  experiential  opportunities  to  practice  skills 
are  also  required. 

Gaps  between  education  and  practice,  linked  in  some  instances  to 
theory-practice  gaps,  have  been  reported  in  diverse  professional 
literatures.  Theory-practice  dissonance  is  prevalent  in  adult  education 
and  other  applied  fields.  (Gottlieb,  1985)  Griffin  (1977,  p.  45-46)  in 
his  discussions  of  adult  education,  perceptively  purports  that 
“philosophical  analysis  has  failed  to  uncover  adequately  the  dynamic 
relations  between  ‘forms’  and  ‘fields’  or  between  theories  ‘about’  and 
theories  ‘of  or  between  theory  and  practice  itself.”  Separation  of 
theory  from  practice  is  also  continually  problematic  for  nursing 
(Clarke,  1986)  and  medicine.  (Wright  & Treacher,  1982) 

Perhaps  professionals  contemplating  change  should  keep  both  the 
broad  view  of  “what  is”  and  the  formulation  of  “what  ought  to  be”  in 
mind,  thereby  combining  realism  with  idealism.  Nevertheless, 
idealism  is  necessary  if  professionals  are  to  prepare  ..or  the  challenge 
of  consumer-participation  movements  and  relevant  practice  roles. 
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Preparation  programs  continue  to  influence  the  professional 
community  through  their  graduates  and  are  in  turn  influenced  by 
their  own  graduates.  (Stark  et  ah,  1986)  However,  there  is  also  a 
feedback  loop  back  from  the  traditional  practice  setting  to  education, 
which  may  explain  the  tenacious  adherence  to  outmoded  medical- 
model  views  by  some  health  professional  educators.  Unlike  the 
empirical-analytical  paradigm,  which  imposes  a distinction  between 
theory  and  practice,  (Popkewitz,  1984)  critical  theory  might  fill  the 
intellectual  and  practical  vacuum  as  it  “seeks  a genuine  unity  of 
theory  and  revolutionary  praxis.”  (Bernstein,  1976,  p.  182) 

As  noted,  values  and  norms  of  professional  roles  may  be  aligned  with 
work-setting  demands.  Organizational  structures  may  determine 
professional  choice  of  helping  model  which  may  not  be  congruent  with 
consumer  preference.  In  fact,  the  bureaucratic  context  is  considered 
pathogenic  because  it  suggests  dependence  on  experts.  (Bernstein, 
1983)  Further,  assumptions  of  traditional  sociological  theory  indicate 
that  bureaucracy  will  supplant  the  primary  group  and  vitiate 
initiative  and  involvement  at  the  local  level.  Certainly  educational 
attempts  to  reduce  lay  reliance  on  professionals  and  bureaucratic 
organizations,  which  ignore  social  conditions  and  beliefs  that 
legitimize  these  features  of  human  services,  will  be  undermined. 

Jarvis  (1983)  is  undoubtedly  mistaken  in  his  belief  that  there  should 
be  no  intrinsic  connection  between  the  needs  of  society  and  the  aims 
of  professional  education.  Professional  preparation  programs  are 
influenced  by  internal,  intra-organizational  and  external  societal 
forces,  which  interact  to  create  a professional  preparation  environment 
that  in  turn  influences  the  design  of  educational  processes  intended 
to  achieve  professional  preparation  outcomes.  (Stark  et  al.,  1986) 
Professional  practice  is  based  not  just  on  education  but  on  a number 
of  sociocultural  assumptions  and  expectations.  Recent  “revolutionary” 
thinkers  in  the  human  service  fields,  both  health  (Wright  & Treacher, 
1982)  and  adult  education,  (Popkewitz,  1984)  emphasize  “social 
practice”  and  linkage  with  society  rather  than  the  traditional  view  of 
distinctive  spheres.  This  implies  that  professionals  need  to 
acknowledge  and  interact  with  lay  social  networks. 

Health  professional  efforts  to  construct  a discipline  and  to  legitimize 
practice  through  enhanced  education  and  theory  construction  could 
conceivably  oppose  new  social  movements  and  increase  consumer- 
practitioner  gaps.  It  could  be  contended,  however,  that  these  risks 
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increase  when  health  professionals  are  educated  in  the  traditional 
mode.  An  educat’.onal  process  is  one  approach  to  early  socialization 
of  professionals  away  from  the  traditional  mode.  Rather  than  making 
them  more  “expert",  as  early  versions  of  the  sociology  of  professions 
would  suggest,  this  reprofessionalization  could  facilitate  attitudinal, 
knowledge  and  skill  changes  which  are  more  amenable  to  partnership 
with  lay  participants.  However,  educators  must  remember  that 
socialization  activities  directed  toward  the  development  of  a 
professional  identity  are  not  always  consciously  undertaken  by 
educators.  B'urther.  faculty  may  reflect  different,  if  not  conflicting, 
paradigms,  particularly  if  the  theoretical/conceptual  framework  for 
curricular  reform  has  not  been  accepted. 

The  transfer  of  allegiance  from  paradigm  to  paradigm  cannot  be  forced 
and  resistance  to  paradigm  shifts  will  be  encountered  as  long  as  some 
believe  that  the  older  paradigm  will  solve  all  the  professional 
community’s  problems.  It  is  difficult  for  health  professionals  to  give 
up  a dominan  t role  reached  through  years  of  education,  credentialism, 
and  monopoly  on  practice  areas.  There  is  a threat  to  professional 
identity  in  addressing  weaknesses  in  the  professional  sphere  and  in 
citizens  becoming  agents  rather  than  targets  of  change.  Individuals 
“who  embrace  a new  paradigm  at  an  early  stage  must  often  do  so  in 
defiance  of  the  evidence... and  have  faith  that  the  new  paradigm  will 
succeed  with  the  many  large  problems  that  confront  it  knowing  only 
that  the  older  paradigm  failed  with  a few.”  (Kuhn.  1970,  p.  158) 
However,  most  health  professions  are  undoubtedly  in  the  preparadigm 
stage,  characterized  by  conflicting  schools  of  thought,  and  lack  of 
agreement  on  theories,  methodologies  and  beliefs.  Therefore, 
educational  efforts  at  paradigmatic  “change"  or  “creation”  may 
encounter  fewer  obstacles  than  in  other,  more  established  disciplines. 
Further,  there  is  an  emerging  belief  in  many  disciplines  that  we  are 
not  confronted  with  exclusive  choices  in  the  selection  of  paradigms  and 
that  we  should  not  accept  inappropriate  restrictions  in  the  range  of 
paradigms  that  may  legitimately  be  used.  (Bernstein,  1983;  Susskind 
& Klein,  1985) 

In  summary,  although  there  are  numerous  potentiating  and  limiting 
forces  (See  Figure  1)  within  the  health  disciplines  and  society,  which 
would  influence  the  impact  of  educational  strategies  for  professional 
change,  the  promising  power  of  concomitant  attitudinal,  knowledge 
and  role  changes  can  be  considered  congruent  with  the  premises  of  a 
primary  health  care  model.  (World  Health  Organization  [WHO],  1985) 
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In  contrast  to  the  medical  model,  this  assumes  reliance  on  lay  health 
workers  and  partnership  with  consumers.  These  forces  may  be 
similar  to  those  operating  within  adult  education,  which  appears  to  be 
moving  from  a traditional,  technical  model  toward  a more  dialogical 
model  of  teaching  and  learning.  Thus  the  dissemination  of  ideas 
woidd  shift  from  “elitist”  to  “popular”  methods. 

Figure  1 

Factors  Influencing  Effectiveness 
of  Professional  Education 
to  Prepare  for  Work  with  Lay  Groups 
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Educational  Preparation  of 
Professionals  for  Transition 


Professional  responses  to  lay-help  groups  and  consumers  are 
influenced  by  education.  Lenrov-'  and  Burch  (1981)  hope  that 
interdependence  of  professionals  with  clients  and  sensitivity  to  the 
views  of  clients  will  become  a principle  modelled  in  professional 
training  and  exemplified  in  professional  practice.  However,  Katz 
(1985,  p.  135)  recommends  that  “as  long  as  it  [interdependence] 
remains  an  unrealized  vision. ..emphasis  in  professional  curricula... on 
self-help  forms”  should  occur. 

The  preceding  discussion  points  to  the  need  for  professional  education 
in  appropriate  roles,  skills  and  attitudes.  Some  consider  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  collaboration  with  lay  persons/groups  to  be  a deficiency  in 
the  professional  knowledge  and  skill  base.  Tensions  between  different 
types  of  knowledge  and  values,  including  ideological  assumptions 
about  the  helping  process  (Kurtz,  1984)  and  respective  roles,  make 
partnership  difficult.  A review  of  the  self-help  literature  reveals  that 
knowledge  deficits  regarding  the  alternative  modality  and  attitudinal 
misconceptions  surrounding  power  and  control  issues  predominate  as 
barriers  to  positive  interaction.  It  would  seem  that  unique  differences 
must  be  respected,  tensions  must  be  acknowledged,  and  perceived 
obstacles  to  “partnership”  from  the  perspective  of  each  party  must  be 
identified  before  interdependence  can  occur. 

Interviews  and  surveys  of  professionals  working  with  mutual-aid  self- 
help  groups  and  of  self-help  group  members  reveal  a prevalent 
perception  of  a professional  knowledge  gap.  Professional  knowledge 
was  found  to  be  strongly  associated  with  referrals  to  and  linkages  with 
self-help  groups  (Miller,  1983)  and  with  supportive  attitudes  toward 
group  development.  (Black  & Drachman,  1985)  However,  the  vast 
majority  of  professionals  reported  little  or  no  coverage  in  their 
educational  programs,  rated  their  current  knowledge  as  either  fair  or 
poor,  and  desired  further  information  about  such  groups.  (Black  & 
Drachman,  1985;  Levy,  1983;  Todres,  1982;  Toseland  & Hacker,  1985) 
Both  lay  persons  and  professionals  also  identify  role  ambiguity  as  a 
problem.  Virtually  all  reviews  of  linkages  between  formal  and 
informal  helping  point  to  fundamental  shifts  and  redefinitions  in 
professional  roles.  These  differ  in  significant  ways  from  the  direct 
service  roles  played  in  traditional  professional -client  relationships. 
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As  self-help  groups  acquire  autonomy  and  as  the  professional  role 
changes  from  expert  provider  to  invited  catalyst,  consultant  or 
partner,  learning  must  occur.  Rather  than  manipulation,  hostility  or 
indifference,  professionals  need  to  learn  a partnership  orientation  to 
consumers  which,  in  Larson’s  (1977,  p.  189)  words,  “challenges  the 
division  between  professionals  and  laity.”  New  competencies  (which 
imply  changed  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes)  should  be  developed 
in  educational  programs.  Two  competencies  described  by  Stark  et  al. 
(1986)  as  outcomes  of  professional  education  could  be  considered 
particularly  relevant  to  professional  preparation  for  working  with 
consumer  and  lay  helpers.  “Contextual”  competence  is  an 
understanding  of  the  broad  social,  economic  and  cultural  setting  in 
which  the  profession  is  practiced,  and  “adaptive”  competence  is  the 
ability  to  adjust  to  new  conditions  in  a rapidly  changing  society. 

Attitudes,  knowledge  and  skills  can  be  modified  through  education. 
The  World  Health  Organization  recommends  changes  in  professional 
training  internationally  and  nationally  to  enable  professionals  to 
develop  knowledge  and  understanding  of  self-help  groups.  (Hatch  & 
Kickbusch,  1983)  A few  successful  examples  of  curricula  which 
achieve  this  goal  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  are  emerging.  At  the 
University  of  Toronto,  medical  students  meet  in  seminars  with 
members  of  self-help  groups  in  a program  which  stresses  experiential 
strategies.  Medical  students  who  participate  in  self-help  groups 
themselves  report  benefits  such  as  support  from  peers  and  insight  into 
problem  solving.  (Goetzel,  Shelov  & Croen,  1983)  One  curriculum  for 
social  workers  seeks  to  force  a re-examination  of  a professional 
enterprise  that  casts  non-professionals  into  the  subservient  role  of 
client,  (Gottlieb,  1985,  p.  32)  experientially  and  didactically.  One 
could  speculate  that  the  emphasis  on  experiential  teaching  strategies 
is  derived  not  only  from  a grounding  in  educational  theory  but  in 
efforts  to  be  congruent  with  the  experiential  knowledge  core 
(Borkman,  1976)  of  self-help  groups.  However,  this  is  never  explicitly 
stated. 

Experiential  approaches  to  adult  education  in  Canada  have  been 
articulated  by  Griffin  (1988)  who  suggests  that  professionals  and 
clients  should  be  “working  together  in  cooperative  inquiry”  rather  than 
casting  the  professional  in  the  role  of  “expert”.  Thus  adult  educators, 
li’ice  health  professionals,  need  to  move  from  expert  provider  to 
egalitarian  partner. 
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In  sum,  the  potential  power  of  professional-educational  reform  to  meet 
the  challenges  posed  by  informal  support  networks  is  reinforced  by 
these  successful  pilot  projects  and  perceived  need  among  both 
professionals  and  self-help  group  members.  (Figure  1) 

Conclusions 

Given  the  historical  and  social  construction  of  disciplines,  health 
professionals  as  well  as  adult  educators  would  be  well-advised  to 
reflect  on  the  implications  of  professional  socialization,  paradigmatic 
shifting,  and  social  movements.  Clearly,  societal  and  institutional 
influences  must  be  acknowledged  and  congruent  changes  in  these 
spheres  should  accompany  educational  reform.  Educational  change 
efforts  must  be  directed  at  attitudinal,  skill  and  knowledge 
development. 

Nevertheless,  a professional  educational  strategy  would  necessarily  be 
an  incomplete  effort  directed  at  only  one  member  of  the  partnership. 
Some  consumers  may  have  been  socialized  to  prefer  dependence  on  the 
exp>ert  specialist.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  professional  preparation 
for  appropriate  roles  may,  in  the  long  term,  mobilize  and  enhance  lay 
support  networks  and  facilitate  consumer  education.  Further,  it  is 
anticipated  that  theory-practice  dissonance  may  be  reduced  if  these 
sectors  are  interrelated  under  a theoretical  framework  which  is 
socially  congruent  because  it  is  responding  to  consumer  demands 
reflected  in  a social  movement.  Relevant  progressive  curricula  are 
needed  to  prepare  professionals  to  meet  changing  societal  needs. 
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Resume 

A I’aide  d’entrevues  semi-structurees  menees  aupres  de  73  travailleurs, 
situes  dans  la  trentaine,  la  presente  recherche  veut  presenter  un 
decoupage  de  la  clientele  adulte  associe  a des  caract^ristiques 
structurales  et  pouvant  avoir  des  incidences  siu-  les  besoins  en  matiere 
de  formation.  Une  analyse  qualitative  des  donn^es  fait  etat  de  six 
categories  correspondant  a autant  de  types  de  personnalite 
vocationnelle,  soit  les  types  realiste,  investigatif,  artistique,  social, 
entreprenant  et  conventionnel.  Les  applications  pratiques  suggerees 
proposent  des  contenus  et  activites  en  function  de  chacune  de  ces  six 
categories. 

Abstract 

On  the  basis  of  semi-structured  interviews  with  73  workers  in  their 
thirties,  this  research  aims  to  present  an  outline  of  adult  clientele 
associated  with  structural  characteristics  and  having  varied  training 
needs.  A qualitative  analysis  of  the  data  reveals  six  categories 
corresponding  to  six  types  of  vocationaii  personalities:  realistic, 

investigative,  artistic,  social,  enterprising  or  conventional.  The 
suggested  practical  applications  propose  content  and  activities  according 
to  each  of  these  six  categories. 


Introduction 

L’approche  humaniste  contemporaine  en  education  des  adultes  pose 
comme  principe  la  necessite  d'etre  centre  sur  I’apprenant,  c’est-a-dire 
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d’etablir  les  interventions  a partir  des  besoins  ou  int^rets  des  adultes 
eux-meraes.  Selon  Elias  et  Merriam  (1980),  parmi  les  six  philosophies 
de  I’education  des  adultes,  ce  concept  andragogique  propose  par 
Knowles  (1970)  est  Tun  des  plus  repandus  en  Am^rique  du  Nord  et 
dans  certains  pays  d’Europe.  Meme  dans  les  etats  socialistes  ou 
I’education  est  etroitement  associee  aux  orientations  soit  societales,  soit 
nationales,  il  est  reconnu  que  les  activites  de  formation  des  adultes 
doivent  etre  congruentes  avec  les  besoins  et  motivations  des  gens 
(Boshier  et  Collins,  1985). 

Cependant  les  formateurs  d’adultes,  adherant  a cette  approchp  de 
rhumanisme  contemporain,  sont  confrontes  quotidiennement  a la 
difBculte  de  gerer  ce  principe  de  I’unicite  de  la  clientele  adulte  alors  que 
cette  derniere  est,  comparativement  a celle  de  I’enfant  et  de  I’adolescent, 
caract^risee  surtout  par  une  formidable  heterogeneity  de  connaissances 
et  d’experiences.  Par  exemple,  selon  Arriola-Socol  (1989),  il  existe  chez 
les  adultes  differents  niveaux  de  conscience  (passive,  naive  et  critique) 
qui  favorisent  a I’interieur  d’lm  groupe  d’adultes  la  co-existence  de 
fagons  differentes  de  percevoir  et  d’analyser  leurs  experiences.  Ainsi 
afm  de  mieux  saisir  les  besoins  en  matiere  de  perfectionnement  ou  de 
formation  de  cette  clientele,  plusieurs  stratifications  ou  decoupages  ont 
ete  faits.  Les  chercheurs  ont,  toxu*  a tour,  tente  d’identifier  les 
differentes  motivations  de  ces  adultes  a s’inscrire  dans  les  activites 
d’apprentissage  (typologie  tripologique  de  Houle,  1961;  les  sept  facteurs 
de  Burgess,  1971;  les  scores  du  “Education  Participation  scale”  de 
Boshier  et  Collins,  1982);  ils  ont  egalement  essayd  de  cerner  les  valeurs, 
besoins  ou  attentes  selon  les  ecapes  de  vie  au  travail  (Riverin-Simard, 
1984;  1988),  le  sexe  (Miles,  1989),  le  statut  socio-economique  (Riverin- 
Simard,  1990)  ainsi  que  selon  diverses  autres  variables  telles  le  niveau 
de  scolarite,  le  statut  marital,  etc.  (Doray,  Paquet  et  Bouchard,  1982). 

Toutefois,  ce  courant  de  recherche  concemant  les  caracteristiques 
structurales  de  la  clientele  adulte  a,  selon  Boshier  et  Collins  (1985), 
attire  tres  pen  de  chercheurs  comparativement  aux  etudes  apparentees 
avix  applications  fonctionnelles  des  particularites  de  cette  clientele.  De 
plus,  dans  cette  lignee  d’investigations  trop  peu  nombreuses,  un  releve 
aupres  de  differentes  banques  de  donnees  corifirme  I’absence  de 
recherchcs  centrees  sur  I’identificaiton  des  valeurs,  besoins  ou  attentes 
de  cette  clientele  adulte  selon  le  t3q>e  de  personnalite  occupationnelle. 
Pourtant  une  typologie  des  diverses  personneilites  vocationnelles  validee 
a travers  dix  pays,  soit  celle  de  Holland  (1985),  pourrait  offrir  un 
cclairage  fort  interessant  sur  les  caractcristiques  structurales  dc  la 
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clientele  adulte,  actuelle  et  4ventuelle.  De  plus,  il  faut  surtout 
souligner  que  cette  variable  qu’est  la  personnalite  et  ce,  peu  importe  s’il 
s’agit  ou  non  dune  personnalite  vocationnelle,  est  generalement 
consideree  au  sein  du  courant  hunianiste  conteniporain  comme  etant 
essentielle  a la  comprehension  du  developpement  de  la  personne.  En 
effet,  il  est  reconnu  qu’une  des  visees  majeures  de  cette  approche  est 
precisement  de  mettre  en  valeur  ce  qu’il  y a de  superieur  dans  la 
personnalite  (Clapicr-Valladon,  1986,  p.99). 

La  presente  recherche  vise  done  a identifier  un  nouveau  decoupage  de 
la  clientele  adulte,  actuelle  et  eventuelle,  selon  cette  variable  si 
pertinente  et  centrale  aux  acti\dtes  educatives  qu’est  le  type  de 
personnalite  vocationnelle.  A cet  effet,  nous  savons  qu’il  y a un  lien 
etroit  entre  le  fait  de  s’inscrire  a des  activites  de  I’education  des  adultes 
et  les  aspirations  a progresser  dans  une  carriere  ou  a h modifier 
(Dumazodier,  1977;  Tough,  1981;  Cross,  1982). 

Par  ailleurs,  parmi  les  adultes  de  differents  ages,  les  particular] tes  des 
gens  de  la  trentaine  ont  fait  I’objet  de  nombreuses  etudes.  Et  pour 
cause,  ces  travailleurs  sont  souvent  consideres,  a tort  ou  a raison, 
comme  se  situant  au  sommet  de  leur  efficacite  au  travail.  Par  exemple, 
on  relate  que  les  gens  les  plus  creatifs  ont  effectud  leurs  travaux 
originaux  au  milieu  de  la  trentaine  (Stein,  1968).  Les  organisations 
tiennent  a reperer  leurs  “princes  hdii tiers”  (e’est-a-dire  leurs  ^futurs 
piliers  ou  dirigeants)  lorsque  ces  derniers  ont  environ  35  ans  (Schein, 
1978;  Jago,  1982).  Mais  au-dela  de  cette  perception  peut-6tre  trop 
facilement  positive,  les  ecrits  pertinents  font  peu  mention  de  la  reahte 
vocationnelle  vecue  par  les  adultes  du  milieu  de  la  trentaine  (Chemiss, 
1980;  Davis  et  Barrett,  1981).  De  plus,  au  regard  de  I’education 
continue,  la  trentaine  semble  souvent  marquer  un  toumant  d^cisif 
concemant  I’arret  ou  la  poursuite  de  ces  activites  de  formation  ou  de 
perfectionnement.  Ce  serait  a ce  moment,  semble-t-il,  que  les  habitudes 
de  gestion  de  carriere  se  prennent,  incluant  ou  non,  la  planification 
d’ activites  de  formation  continue. 

Ainsi,  la  presente  etude  poursuit  un  double  objectif;  approfondir  d une 
part  les  besoins,  valeurs  et  attentes  des  adultes  selon  un  decoupage 
structural  lie  a une  variable  peu  dtudiee.  a savoir  la  personnalite 
vocationnelle,  et  d’autre  part,  mieux  cemer  la  strate  d’age  charniere 
favorisant  I'inscription  a des  activites  educatives,  que  semble  etre  le 
milieu  de  la  trentaine;  a cette  fin,  la  question  centrale  suivante  a ete 
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pos^e:  comment  se  vit  la  trentaine  au  travail  selon  la  personnalite 
vocationnelle? 


Elements  Theoriques 

Parrai  les  sept  conceptions  de  la  personnalite  identifiees  par  Clapier- 
Valladon  (1986),  notre  recherche  s’appuie  sur  I’approche  humaniste- 
existentielle  postulant  I’actualisation  continue  de  la  personnalite.  De 
plus,  cette  demiere  emprunte  im  postulat  central  aux  theories 
typologiques  qui  preconisent  la  presence  de  types  permettant  de 
regrouper  les  individus  tout  en  respectant  leur  complexite  et  leur 
unicite;  parmi  celles-ci,  nous  avons  privilegie  la  conception  de  la 
typologie  des  personnalites  vocationnelles  de  Holland.  Selon  cet  auteiu-, 
dans  la  cultime  nord-americaine  et  meme  dans  dix  pays  faisant  partie 
de  la  culture  em*opeenne  et  meme  occidentale,  la  plupart  des  gens 
peuvent  etre  classifies  en  function  de  leur  degre  de  ressemblance  avec 
les  types  de  personnalite  suivants:  realiste,  investigatif,  artistique, 
social,  entreprenant  et  conventionnel  (la  description  de  chacun  de  ces 
types  fera  I’objet  des  pages  suivantes). 

Par  ailleurs,  en  ce  qui  conceme  le  developpement  vocationnel  de  I’adulte 
dans  la  trentaine,  les  auteurs  s’entendent  generaleraent  pour  affirmer 
que  cette  etape  de  vie  au  travail  constitue  un  point  strategique  pour  la 
suite  de  ce  developpement.  Par  example,  Wanous  (1980)  croit  que  les 
gens  de  cet  age  se  situent  vers  la  fin  du  processus  complexe  de 
I’insertion  socio-professionnelle;  cette  demiere  etape  est  la  p6riode  du 
reel  engagement  dans  la  vie  de  I’entreprise  et  c’est  ^galement  le 
moment  de  I’acceptation  de  I’individu  par  I’oi^anisation.  Gabbaro  (1985), 
pour  sa  part,  situe  egalement  cette  4tape  de  vie  au  travail  dans  la 
socialisation  au  marche  du  travail.  Selon  cet  auteur,  vers  le  milieu  de 
la  trentaine,  Tadulte  est  rendu  a I’dtape  de  la  consolidation  oil,  a I’aise 
dans  son  champ  de  competences,  il  developpe  ses  techniques 
personnelles,  elargit  son  champ  de  responsabilites  et  maitrise  son 
travail  d’une  fa?on  plus  stable.  De  plus,  selon  Gabbaro  (1985),  vers  cet 
§ge,  intervient  egalement  un  processus  de  raffinement  ou  le  candidat 
se  sent  prdt  a prendre  de  nouvelles  responsabilites,  a relever  de 
nouveaux  ddfis;  par  centre,  il  peut  parfois  se  sentir  plalbnne  et  r^agir 
en  se  cherchant  un  emploi  ailleurs,  en  retoumant  aux  etudes  ou  encore 
en  participant  plus  activement  au  developpement  de  forganisation. 

Selon  Super  (1963:  1980),  il  importe  pour  I’adulte  d’environ  35  aris  de 
s etablir  ferraement  dans  foccupation  ou  il  a deja  possiblement  trouvd 
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une  position  satisfaisante,  de  consolider  la  position  deja  gagnee  et  de 
progresser  dans  son  domaine  d’activites  jusqu’a  ce  que  le  stade  de 
maintenance  commence.  Lors  de  cette  phase  de  consolidation,  les 
taches  auxquelles  est  confronts  I’adulte  de  cet  age  sont,  entre  autres, 
d’elargir  et  de  solidifier  ses  frontieres  de  maniere  telle  que  la  fonction 
puisse  etre  occup^e  d’une  maniere  securisante  et  avec  satisfaction  jwur 
le  reste  de  sa  vie  au  travail.  II  s’agit  done,  selon  Super,  de  consolider 
ses  acquis,  de  devenir  bien  etabli  dans  son  occupation  et  d’aller  de 
I’avant  dans  son  domaine  afm  de  bien  s’y  assurer  une  place. 


Methodologie 

Les  donnees  de  la  recherche  ont  ete  recueillies  aupres  de  73  travailleurs 
de  la  region  du  Quebec  metropolitain,  travaillant  dans  des  entreprises 
privdes,  des  orgamsmes  publics  et  parapublics.  Ces  adultes  exercent 
des  professions  ou  metiers  tres  diversifies.  L dchantillon  a ete  constitue 
selon  une  technique  aleatoire  apres  une  stratification  selon  I’age,  le 
statut  socio-economique,  le  sexe  et  le  secteur  de  travail.  Nous  avons 
det€:rmine  leur  statut  sodo-economique  a panir  de  la  categorie  d’emploi 
indi.quee  par  I’informateiu',  couplee  au  salzure  dedard  par  I’employeur; 
sur  la  base  de  cette  double  information,  nous  avons  utilise  la 
classification  de  Blishen  (1976)  pour  les  repartir  en  trois  classes:  aisee, 
moyenne  et  ddfavorisde.  Nous  avons  utilise  la  typologie  de  Holland 
(1985)  pour  I’identification  des  personnalites  vocationnelles.  Le  type  de 
pjersonnalite  a ete  etabli  en  combinant  deux  rndthodes  qualitatives 
validdes  et  suggerdes  par  Holland,  a savoir  d’une  part,  I’identification 
de  la  profession  exerede  et,  d’autre  part,  I’histoire  de  la  vie 
occupationnelle,  e’est-a-dire  les  emplois  occupds  antdrieurement. 
L’dquivalence  de  ces  categories  avec  les  six  t3q)es  de  personnalitd  de 
Holland  est  basde  sur  la  Classification  canadienne  descriptive  des 
professions  (CCDP). 

Les  73  sujets,  agds  entre  33  et  37  ans,  se  rdpartissent  comme  suit:  il 
y a 45  hommes  et  28  femmes;  20  appartiennent  a la  classe  socio- 
dconomique  ddfavorisde,  24  k la  classe  moyenne  et  29  a la  classe  aisde; 
23  appartiennent  au  secteur  parapublic,  20  au  secteur  privd  et  30  au 
sectexu-  public.  Les  73  siyets  se  rdpartissent  ainsi  selon  leur  type  de 
personnalitd:  rdaliste  (n=15),  investigatif  (n=10),  artiste  (n=9),  social 
(n=14),  entreprenant  (n=12)  et  conventionnel  (n=13). 

Presque  toutes  les  personnes  retenues  dans  I’echantillon  (97%)  ont 
acceptd  do  se  preter  a I’entrevue  qui  s’est  ddroulde,  dans  92%  des  cas, 
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sur  les  lieux  et  les  heures  de  travail.  Ces  e 
structure,  portaient  sur  la  formation  ou  I’cxpe 
les  perspectives  de  carriere  a moyen  terme, 
retrospective  et  une  perspective  de  5 ans  chaci 

Les  entrevues  ont  ete  analysees  a I’aide  d’ant  grille  construite  a 
posteriori  selon  le  procede  d’analyse  comparative  de  Horth  (1986)  dans 
laquelle  chaque  information  est  comparee  a I’information  deja  relevee 
dans  le  discours  des  sujets  precedents.  Lorsque  I’information  est 
repetitive,  nous  Tassocions  alors  aux  reponses  precedentes;  si  elle 
apporte  un  element  de  nouveaute,  nous  creons  une  autre  categorie. 
Notons  enfin  que  notre  analyse  met  I’accent  sur  I’univers  individuel  et 
non  sur  I’incidence  que  peuvent  avoir  les  structures  sociales  par  rapport 
a la  courbe  d’existence  des  individus.  Selon  la  terminologie  de  Clapier- 
Valladon  (1983),  il  s’agit  d’une  analyse  de  type  surtout 
psychobiographique  (centree  siu  le  vecu  de  I’individu)  plutot 
qu’ethnobiographique  (centree  sur  I’expression  des  modeles  cultiuels). 

Lors  de  I’analyse  du  discours  des  sujets,  nous  avons  recense  six  themes. 
Le  premier  correspond  au  processus  global  poursuivi  par  les  adultes  de 
cet  age;  ces  demiers  sent  engages  dans  une  course  occupationnelle.  Les 
deuxieme  et  troisieme  themes  revelent  deux  classes  d’objectifs  vises  par 
cette  course,  soit  la  reconnaissance  de  son  savoir-etre,  soit  celle  de  son 
savoir-faire.  Les  quatrieme,  cinquieme  et  sixieme  themes  correspondent 
a des  strategies  d’interaction  individu-milieu  utilisees  pour  effect uer 
cette  course  occupationnelle;  ces  strategies  sent  la  reaction,  I’interaction 
et  la  transaction.  Ces  six  themes  se  definissent  comme  suit. 

1.  La  course  occupationnelle  correspond  a une  etape  de 
vie  au  travail  dans  lesquelles  les  regies  du  jeu  paraissent 
s’etablir  selon  deux  cri teres:  I’obligation  d’avancer  a un 
rythme  accelere;  surmonter  rapidement  les  obstacles. 

2.  Le  savoir-etre  se  decrit  comme  I’ensemble  unique  des 
attitudes  (sentiments,  croyances,  vale’xrs,  fagons  de 
s’exprimer)  et  habiletes  cognitives  qui  font  Toriginalite 
d’une  personne  et  qu’elle  peut  mettre  a la  disposition 
d’autrui,  a titre  onereux  ou  gratuit. 

3.  Ije  savoir-faire  est  I’enserable  des  connaissances, 
experiences  et  techniques  accumulees  ou  intdgrees  par 
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une  personne  et  qu’elle  peut  egalement  mettre  a la 
disposition  d’autrui,  a litre  onereux  ou  gratuit. 

4.  La  reaction.  Dans  cette  strategic,  les  buts  vises  par 
la  course  occupationnelle  s’astreignent  surtout  a 
accentuer  I’integration  alternative  des  reactions  tantot  de 
la  personne,  tantot  de  celles  du  milieu.  Cette  strategic 
repose  sur  les  postulats  voulant  que  chaque  pole  (moi- 
milieu)  soit  regi  par  ses  propres  lois  et  que  les 
comportements  psychologiques  soient  delimites  par  les 
forces  inherentes  a la  personne  ou  au  milieu.  Ainsi  selon 
cette  strategic,  la  course  occupationnelle  a des  chances  de 
reussir  si  I’individu  intensifie  ses  efforts  visant  a une 
identification  plus  raffinee  des  attentes  du  milieu  d’une 
part,  et  d’autre  part,  une  identification  de  ses  aspirations 
personnelles;  ce  faisant,  il  congoit  ces  memes  attentes  et 
aspirations  comme  etant  deux  entites  surtout  distinctes 
et  tres  peu  interdependantes. 

5.  L’interaction.  Selon  cette  strategic,  le  moyen  de 
reussir  la  course  est  surtout  I’intensification  de  la  qualite 
des  influences  reciproques  moi-milieu.  Dans  cette 
strategic,  chaque  partie  (moi  et  milieu)  est  congue  comme 
ayant  des  proprietds  intrinseques  mais  chacune  d’elles 
est  potentiellement  susceptible  d’etre  grandement 
aflectee  par  son  interaction  avec  I’autre.  Ainsi  cette 
strategic  de  course  se  traduit  surtout,  par  I’accentuation 
de  la  preoccupation  de  I’adulte  a identifier  et  a ameliorer 
I’interinfluence  moi-milieu  car  selon  cette  strategic,  la 
reussite  de  cette  course  depend  de  I’accroissement  rapide 
de  cette  qualite  de  I’interdependance  des  elements  en 
presence. 

6.  La  transaction.  Selon  cette  strategic,  le  travailleur 
croit  que,  pour  reussir  1?,  course  occupationnelle,  il  doive 
surtout  faire  preuve  de  tolerance  devant  I’ambiguite,  la 
nouveaute,  I’incertitude  ou  la  variabilite  d’une  realite 
globale  toujours  mouvante  et  nouvelle.  Les  aspirations 
personnelles,  les  attentes  du  milieu  de  meme  que  les 
interrelations  moi-milieu  n’existent  pas  en  soi;  n’existe 
que  la  configuration  momentanee  d’une  realite  globale 
qui  est  toujours  a sc  refaire.  Cette  strategic  de 
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transaction  congoit  alors  la  course  occupationnelle  comme 
etant  surtout  li4e  a une  juste  lecttu*e  de  la  global! te  d’une 
confluence  de  facteurs  situationnels  toujours  changeants 
et  interconnectes  d’une  maniere  inseparable.  Cette 
strategie  privilegie  dans  un  premier  temps,  un  processus 
d’evaluation  continu  sur  la  pertinence  de  sa  situation 
actuelle  en  fonction  des  buts  de  la  course  occupationnelle 
et,  dans  un  deuxieme  temps,  une  dispwnibilite  marquee 
pour  la  mobilite  occupationnelle. 

Resultats 

Les  resultats  sont  resumes  aux  tableaux  I et  II. 

TABLEAU  I 

BUTS  DE  LA  COURSE  OCCUPATIONNELLE 
ET  PERSONNALTTES  VOCATIONNELLES 


TYPES  DE 
PERSONNAUTE 


son  savoir-etre 


VERS  LA 

RECONNAISSANCE  DE: 

etre  son  savoir-faire 


Realiste 

Investigatif 


ses  capacites  de  soutien  a 
Torganisation 


ses  competences  techniques 
ses  habiletes  de  recherche 


TABLEAU n 

STRATEGIES  DE  COURSE  OCCUPATIONNELLE 
SELON  LES  PERSONNALITES  VOCATIONELLES 


BUTS  DELA 
COURSE 


STRATEGIE*^ 
DE  COUKSL 


associes  a reconnaissance  de 
son/sa: 


savoiretre 


savoir-faire 
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Le  type  artistigue.  Selon  Holland  (1985),  chez  la  personne  de  ce  tjT[)e 
domine  un  attrait  pour  les  activites  a caractere  libre,  non  systematique 
impliquant  la  creation  par  la  manipulation  de  materiaux  divers.  Par 
contraste,  les  activites  ordonnees  et  structurees  la  rebutent.  Elle 
possede  des  aptitudes  artistiques  que  ce  soit  sur  le  plan  du  langage,  de 
la  musique  ou  de  I’ecriture.  Les  qualites  artistiques  sont  mises  en 
valeur  chez  cette  personne  qui  se  pergoit  notamment  comme  expressive, 
originale,  intuitive  et  non-conformiste.  Elle  peut  se  reveler  complexe, 
desordonnee,  impulsive  et  denude  de  sens  pratique. 

Les  resultats  indiquent  que  la  personne  de  type  artistique  semble  vivre 
une  etape  de  vie  au  travail  associee  a une  course  occupationnelle.  Elle 
ressent  une  certaine  obligation  d’avancer  a un  rythme  accelere  dans  sa 
carriere  et  elle  se  sent  tenue  de  surmonter  rapidement  les  obstacles. 

Quand  on  est  plus  jeune,  on  pense  au  plan  de  carriere 
qu’on  peut  avoir,  on  envisage  le  futur,  on  ne  sait  pas  trop 
oil  on  va  aller,  on  a un  point  d’interrogation.  Aujourd’hui, 
on  se  pose  la  question  d’une  maniere  beaucoup  plus 
presses,  on  se  demande:  est-ce  que  je  vais  stagner  la 
pendant  mes  20-25  ans  de  carriere  ou  est-ce  qua  un 
moment  donne,  il  y aura  progression? 

Durant  la  course  occupationnelle,  cette  personne  de  type  artistique  vise 
la  reconnaissance  de  son  savoir-etre  artistique  (tableau  I)  en 
choisissant  le  moyen  de  se  lancer  dans  plusieurs  types  d’activites  de 
front;  au  cas  oil  le  milieu  finirait  par  reconnaitre  officielleraent  son 
originalite  ou  son  unicite  dans  Tune  ou  I’autre  de  ces  activites. 

Moi  j’ai  pris  2 domaines  en  meme  temps;  je  ne  suis  pas 
specialists  dans  les  deux,  mais  ce  qui  me  manque,  je  vais 
aller  le  chercher,  j’aurai  les  moyens;  avec  deux 
occupations,  je  perds  d’une  fagon,  mais  je  gagne  plus 
d’une  autre,  car  comme  cela,  je  vais  chercher  pas  mal  Ic 
maximum. 

Cette  reconnaissance  de  son  savoir-etre  artistique  est  d’autant  plus 
convoite  dans  cette  course  qu’elle  semble  une  condition  sine  qua  non  de 
son  succes  professionnel. 

A partir  du  moment  oil  tu  te  sens  important,  tu  as  peut- 
ctre  des  choses  valablcs  a offrir  aux  autres. 
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Parfois  durant  la  course  occupationnelle,  pressee  de  se  placer  dans  des 
conditions  visant  a faire  reconnaitre  son  unicite,  la  personne  de  type 
artistique  songe  a un  changement  de  carriere  a plus  ou  moins  breve 
echeance. 

Je  ne  prevois  pas  rester  dans  mon  poste  toute  ma  vie 
[gestion  des  oeuvres  d’art],  je  suis  tannee  [lasseVje  suis 
dans  les  affaires  et  je  veto,  ktre  dans  les  arts. 

La  personne  de  type  artistique,  durant  la  course  occupationnelle,  utilise 
une  strategie  de  course  associee  a la  reaction  (tableau  II),  c’est-a-dire, 
qu’elle  saisit  les  poles  moi  et  milieu  comme  etant  tres  distincts.  Elle 
intensifie  ses  efforts  visant  a une  identification  plus  raffmee  des 
attentes  du  milieu,  d’une  part,  et  a une  identification  de  ses  aspirations 
personnelles,  d’autre  part. 

II  y a eu  une  periode  de  flottement  durant  4 ans;  durant 
les  4 demieres  annees,  je  me  demandais  comment  est-ce 
que  je  m’integrerais  a mon  travail;  quel  serzut  mon  role 
id;  qu’est-ce  qu’on  attend  de  moi?. 

Cette  strategie  de  course  liee  a celle  de  la  reaction  amene  parfois  la 
personne  de  type  artistique  a juger  que  les  attentes  du  milieu  ainsi  que 
ses  aspirations  personnelles  sont  inrompatibles  a ce  point  qu’elle  prefere 
creer  son  propre  emploi  afin  d’obtenir  les  conditions  d’autonomie  et  de 
liberty  d’expression  creatrice,  et  augmenter  ainsi  ses  chances  de  faire 
reconnaitre  son  unicitd. 

JTai  commence  k etre  heureux  seulement  depuis  que  je 
suis  mon  propre  patron.  Maintenant,  le  travail  que  je 
fais,  c’est  parce  que  je  I’ai  choisi. 

Cette  strategie  de  course  place  parfois  cette  personne  de  type  artistique 
devant  un  chotx  univoque  entre  sa  sdcuritd  financiere  et  ses  intdrdts 
occupationnels,  les  poles  moi  et  milieu  ne  pouvant  condlier  ces  deux 
preoccupations  addquatement. 

On  est  pris  pour  vivre. 

Je  suis  sans  contrat  depuis  6 mois;  ga  fait  deja  2 
semaines  que  je  ne  fais  plus  rien.  C’est  une  incertitude 
au  travail. 
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Ce  choix  difficile  risque,  non  seulement  d’annuler  completeraent  la 
possibilite  d’obtenir  une  certaine  reconnaissance  sociale  de  son  savoir- 
etre  artistique,  mais  peut  surtout  entrainer  cette  personne  dans  une 
direction  completement  opposee  a sesdnterets  professionnels. 

Si  tu  as  un  metier  que  tu  aimes  et  puis  que  tu  dois  aller 
t’en  trouver  un  autre;  j’en  connais  qui  ont  change  de 
metier  parce  que  ga  ne  fonctionnait  pas;  ils  ne  sont  pas 
heureux,  ils  vivent  quand  merae  mais  ils  ne  sont  pas 
satisfaits  d’eux-memes;  c’est  cause  par  I’incertitude  de 
notre  metier. 

Lorsque  pairfois  la  personne  de  type  artistique  efFectue  le  choix  de  la 
securite  financiere,  les  consequences  sont  nombreuses. 

Quand  on  fait  n’importe  quoi  [n’importe  quel  metier],  des 
fois  on  s enrage,  on  est  agressif,  mais  on  ne  sait  pas  trop 
pourquoU  I’agressivite  ne  reste  pas  au  bureau,  elle  s’en  va 
au  foyer  aussi;  moi  je  siiis  assez  agressif  quand  le  climat 
au  travail  est  moche. 

Devenue  consciente  qu’elle  ne  pourra  alors  obterdr  la  reconnaissance 
sociale  de  son  savoir-etre,  la  personne  de  type  artistique  va  au  moins 
tenter  de  ne  pas  perdre  ce  savoir-etre  et  ce,  grace  a une  strategie  de 
resistance  aux  pressions  exterieures. 

Plus  je  vieillis,  plus  je  vais  me  mettre  dans  des  situations 
pour  ne  pas  laisser  exercer  I’influence  d’autrui  sur  moi. 

Le  type  social.  Suivant  Holland  (1985),  la  personne  de  type  social  est 
generalement  digne  de  confiance,  sociable,  preoccupee  du  sort  des 
autres,  elle  est  egalement  humaniste.  Elle  s’exprime  avec  facilite  et 
s’entend  bien  avec  autrui.  Elle  aime  se  signaler  et  cherche  toujours  a 
etre  au  centre  des  activites.  Elle  prdfere  regler  les  problemes  par  la 
discussion  ou  par  I’amelioration  des  rapports  entre  individus.  L’image 
qu’elle  a d’elle-raerae  est  celle  d’une  personne  aimant  aider  les  autres, 
les  coraprendre  et  ayant  des  aptitudes  pour  I’enseignement  plutot  que 
pour  les  doraaines  de  la  m^anique  et  de  la  science.  Elle  se  revele 
cooperative,  genereuse,  idealiste,  responsable,  comprehensive  et 
chaleureuse. 
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La  personne  de  type  social  semble  vivre  une  4tape  de  vie  au  travail 
associee  a tine  course  occupationnelle  en  ce  sens  qu’elle  ressent,  tout 
comme  ses  pairs  du  meme  age,  ime  certaine  obligation  d’avancer  a un 
rythme  accel^r^  dans  sa  carriere  et  de  surmonter  rapidement  les 
obstacles. 

Je  mets  beaucoup  d’efforts  sur  ma  carriere,  beaucoup 
plus  que  je  ne  le  faisais  auparavant;  je  prevois  que  ce 
rythme  va  durer  encore  2 a 3 ans. 

tTai  tout  coupd  mes  activites  en  dehors  du  travail  car  j’ai 
trop  d’ouvrage,  je  n’ai  pas  le  temps. 

Ce  sentiment  d’etre  engagee  dans  une  course  occupationnelle  amene 
parfois  la  personne  de  type  socicil  a fonctionner  par  ddfis  comme  potm 
epouser  le  plus  possible  le  rythme  de  la  course. 

Moi  je  marche  par  defis  mainten2mt,  je  n’etais  pas 
comme  ga  dans  les  premieres  annees.  Maintenant,  il 
s’agit  que  tu  me  discs:  “tu  n’es  pzis  capable  de  faire  ?a” 
pour  que  je  le  fasse;  des  fois  je  vzus  foncer,  je  vais 
m’essayer;  ga  m’aide  a avancer  (ton  joyeux). 

Les  buts  de  la  course  occupationnelle  de  la  personne  de  type  social  sont 
surtout  rattaches  a la  reconnaissance  de  son  savoir-etre  (tableau  I), 
e’est-a-dire  de  ses  qualites  interpersonnelles.  Parfois,  cette 
reconnaissance  doit  passer  par  un  certain  acces  au  pouvoir  ou  a la 
hierarchic. 

Plus  on  monte  dans  I’echelle  sociale  de  travail,  plus  on 
est  utile  au  travail. 

En  d’autres  occasions,  la  reconnaissance  de  son  savoir-etre  semble  se 
traduire  par  une  certaine  forme  d’appreciation  et  d’estime  a I’egard 
d’autrui. 

C’est  tres  important  le  respect  d’autrui,  e’est  pas  juste  le 
travail  qui  compte. 

L’dpanouissement  au  travail;  moi  c’est  la  plus  belle  chose 
que  j’ai  decouverte;  a I’^coute  des  gens,  j’ai  eu  les  plus 
belles  joies  depuis  que  je  fais  ce  travail. 
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La  strategic  de  la  course  est  surtout  apparentee  a un  processus 
d’interaction  (tableau  II).  Selon  cette  strategic,  la  reussite  de  la  coxu-se 
occupationnelle  est  etroitement  associde  a une  intensification  rapide  de 
la  qualite  des  influences  redproques  ’noi-milieu.  Parfois  cette 
intensification  de  la  qualite  des  inierinflucnces  reside  essentiellement 
dans  les  rapports  interpersonnels  chaieureux. 

Si  je  suis  honnete  avec  des  gens  et  que  je  vais  travailler 
toujoxirs  en  chantant,  c’est  rare  que  je  dispose  d’un  client 
sans  avoir  dit  un  mot  drole,  une  histoire,  une  chose 
encourageante;  si  tu  refletes  le  bonheur,  on  n’a  pas  a se 
tracasser,  j’ai  juste  a laisser  faire  et  je  vais  influencer  les 
gens.  Je  me  sens  aim^  par  mes  clients  et  moi,  je  les  aime; 
fo  se  sent. 

Parfois  cette  intensification  de  la  qualite  des  interinfluences  se  situe  sur 
le  plan  des  rapports  avec  la  hierarchic. 

J’ai  Timpression  que  les  cadres  et  moi-meme  travaillons 
pour  aider  a amdliorer,  a batir;  TutiUtd  sodale  est  h ce 
moment-la  tres  importante. 

A d’autres  moments,  cette  intensification  de  la  qualitd  des 
interinfluences  se  situent  sur  un  plan  plus  elargi  des  projets  socidtaux. 

II  y a des  ddfis  qui  sont  tellement  stressants;  ils  se 
multiplient  a mesure  qu’on  y travaille.  Par  example,  ?a 
fait  plusieurs  anndes  que  je  veux  faire  un  programme  de 
lutte  centre  Talcoolisme.  Je  voudrais  sensibiliser  les 
classes  ouvrieres  h ce  probleme  ainsi  que  lo  syndicat.  II 
y aurait  un  programme  de  prdretraite  aussi  a organiser; 
amener  les  gens  ou  le  couple  a se  prdpxarer  a la  retraite. 

Au  plan  mondtaire,  ils  ne  sont  pas  prets  a 5a. 

Quelquefois  cette  stratdgie  d’interaction  a des  ratds  de  parcours  et  les 
chances  de  rdussir  la  coimse  semblent  diminuer. 

Potentiellement,  on  devrait  etre  des  gens  qui  devraient 
etre  associds  aux  grandes  dddsions  mais  on  ne  Test  pas 
a cause  de  la  configuration  fonctionnelle  de  I’entreprise, 
du  pouvoir  politique,  du  tres  haut  pouvoir  politique. 
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II  y a beaucoup  de  choses  a faire;  ils  sont  la  les  d^fis,  ils 
sent  omnipresents  mais  mes  interventions  par  rapport 
aux  defis  s’en  vont  en  se  ddgradant.  C’est  tres  difficile  de 
faire  avancer  ou  modifier  les  choses.  C’est  peut-etre  a 
cause  de  la  structure  de  la  boite;  il  y a une  forme  de 
d4pendance  au  conseil  du  tr^sor,  au  conseil 
d’administration,  au  pouvoir  politique.  Notre 
intervention  professionnelle  est  ddcantee  la-dedans; 
pourtant  le  defi  ne  cesse  d’etre  Ih,  ?a  devient  doublement 
frustrant. 

Dans  certains  cas,  cette  stratdgie  d’interaction  a deja  des  effets 
benefiques  et  les  chances  de  r^ussir  cette  course  occupationnelle 
semblent  accrues. 

Pour  moi,  j’aime  beaucoup  ce  que  je  fais,  je  suis 
heureuse. 

C’est  sur  que  les  premieres  annees,  ce  n’etait  pas  pareil; 
aujourd’hui,  j’ai  attaint  un  maximum  d’epanouissement 
au  travail. 

Le  type  entreprenant.  Conformement  a Holland  (1985),  la  personne  de 
type  entreprenant  aime  mettre  a profit  sa  grande  facility  d’expression 
pour  vendre,  dominer  ou  influencer.  Sa  preference  va  aux  taches  qui  lui 
permettent  de  prendre  la  direction  des  operations.  Elle  eprouve 
beaucoup  de  satisfaction  a convertir  les  autres  a ses  opinions;  la 
precision  dans  le  travail  la  rebute  de  meme  que  les  longues  periodes  de 
travail  intellectual  et  de  concentration.  Aussi  ses  aptitudes  scientifiques 
sont-elles  faibles  par  rapport  a ses  capacites  interpersonnelles  pour 
diriger  et  persuader.  La  politique  et  la  reussite  sur  le  plan  economique 
figurent  parrai  ses  valeurs,  Elle  se  voit  comma  d30iamique,  populaire, 
sociable  et  ayant  de  la  facility  a s’exprimer.  C’est  une  personne 
ambitieuse,  4nergique,  exhibitionniste,  extravertie  et  optimiste. 

La  personne  de  type  entreprenant  semble  vivre  une  6tape  de  vie  au 
travail  associ^e  a une  course  occupationnelle  en  ce  sens  qu’elle  res  sent 
une  certaine  necessity  d’avancer  a un  rythme  accdl^rd  dans  sa  carriere 
et  qu’elle  se  sent  contrainte  de  surmonter  rapidement  les  obstacles. 

Au  d^but,  on  apprend  a marcher;  et  puis,  plus  on  avance, 
plus  on  court. 
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Certains  signes  d’extenuement  apparaissent  neanmoins  au  sein  de  cette 
course. 

Jai  envie  de  changer  d’endroit,  je  suis  peut-etre  dans  une 
periode  ou  j’ai  besoin  de  vacances  et  ou  je  suis  tres 
fetigue,  c’est  peut-etre  pour  ga... 

Je  vis  bien  mais  c est  tracassant  dans  le  sens  qu’il  y a 
tout  le  temps  une  recherche  et  une  amelioration  a faire 
la-dedans. 

Les  huts  de  la  coxmse  occupationnelle  de  la  personne  de  type 
entreprenant  sont  surtout  rattaches  a la  reconnaissance  de  son 
leadership  ou  de  son  ascendance  sur  les  gens  (tableau  I). 

Pour  moi,  c’est  tres  important  d’avoir  une  influence  sur 
les  autres. 

Maintenant  je  remplace  les  boss,  les  chefs  d’equipe,  j’ai 
une  job  que  j’aime  beaucoup;  je  suis  le  premier  sur  la 
liste  pour  remplacer  les  chefs  d’equip)e. 

Souvent  la  personne  de  type  entreprenant  tient  a darner  elle-m§me  tout 
haut  ses  aspirations,  a etre  reconnue  comme  leader. 

Je  prends  beaucoup  de  decisions  dans  mon  secteur. 

Quand  a mon  autonomie,  je  n’ai  vraiment  pas  de 
probleme  la-dessus;  c’est  selon  ma  personnalite  et 
j’assume  toutes  mes  responsabilites. 

J’ai  et6  souvent  tres  fort  pour  relever  des  defis. 

La  strategie  de  la  course  occupationnelle  de  la  personne  de  type 
entreprenant  est  apparent^e  a tui  processus  de  transaction  (tableau  II). 
Cette  strategie  congoit  la  course  occupationnelle  comme  4tant  surtout 
liee  a une  juste  lecture  de  la  globalite  d’une  confluence  de  facteurs 
situationnels  toujours  changeants  et  interconnect^s  d’une  raaniere 
inseparable.  Cette  strategie  exige  implidtement  une  planification 
constante  de  son  cheminement  occupationnel. 

La  gestion  de  la  carriere  c’est  important;  d’ailleurs,  la 
planification  de  la  carriere  devient  de  plus  en  plus 
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importante  a mesure  que  tu  vieillis.  Tu  ne  peux  pas 
prendre  n’importe  quoi,  il  faut  que  tu  te  fasses  un 
itineraire;  il  faut  que  tu  te  fasses  une  base  de  quelque 
chose. 

Cette  strategie  exige  une  juste  lecture  de  I’ensemble  des  facteurs 
situationnels  toujours  changeants,  incluant  alors  le  changement  comme 
une  donnee  de  base  a sa  vie  occupationnelle  et  a tout  le  contexte  socio- 
economique. 

Meme  si  la  boite  id  est  extremeraent  stimulante,  j’ai 
envie  de  changer  car  je  considere  que  j’ai  fait  le  tour  de 
la  boite. 

Je  suis  du  pour  un  changement  d’emploi  a tous  les  5 ans. 

Cette  juste  lecture  des  factevu-s  situationnels  toujours  changeants 
faciliterait,  pour  la  personne  de  type  entreprenant,  la  possibilite  d’un 
developpement  personnel  et  vocationnel  permanent. 

Quelqu’un  qui  reste  toujours  a un  meme  poste,  il 
regresse. 

Je  garde  un  poste  aussi  longtemps  que  j’avance;  quand  qa 
devient  de  la  routine,  je  change  d’emploi. 

Cette  strategie  de  transaction,  le  rendant  tres  sensible  aux  changements 
de  toutes  sortes  amene  la  personne  de  type  entreprenant  a demeurer  a 
I’afFat  de  tout  bon  defl  a relever  ou  de  toute  occasion  pouvant  le 
conduire  au  pouvoir. 

Il  faut  entrer  dedans  la  competition,  il  faut  que  tu  te 
mettes  a la  page  sinon  la  competition  te  d^passe  a un 
moment  donn4,  tu  te  retrouves  sur  une  tablette;  c’est  ce 
qui  arrive  la  plupart  du  temps.  Si  tu  ne  progresses  pas 
comme  tu  devrais  I’etre,  puis  si  tu  es  une  personne  qui 
ne  prend  pas  sa  place  puis  si  en  plus,  qa  te  pese  fort  sur 
le  moral,  puis  la  tu  te  poses  des  questions. 

Lorsque  la  strategie  de  transaction  ne  semble  pouvoir  s’exercer,  la 
personne  de  type  entreprenant  pose  un  diagnostic  pessimiste  ou,  du 
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moins,  mentionne  Turgence  d’une  mobilite  occupationnelle  a plus  ou 
moins  long  terme. 


Je  ne  vois  pas  de  promotion,  ga  me  derange.  C’est 
d’ailleurs  ce  qui  motive  mon  changeraent  d’emploi;  les 
promotions  je  ne  peux  pas  dire  que  c’est  quelque  chose 
qui  m’obsede,  c’est  quand  meme  quelque  chose  qui  est 
important  pour  moi.  S’il  y a quelqu’un  qui  est 
stationnaire,  toujours  dans  le  meme  poste,  bien  a ce 
moment-la,  il  regresse;  quand  je  parle  de  formation,  je 
parle  aussi  en  terme  d’augmentation  des  responsabilites. 

Je  suis  dans  un  secteur  ou  je  n’ai  pas  de  pouvoir,  oil  on 
a strictement  qu’un  role  de  second,  c’est-a-dire  de 
subalteme. 

Le  type  conventionnel.  D’apres  Holland  (1985),  la  personne  de  type 
conventionnel  prefere  les  activites  bien  structurees  qui  caracterisent  le 
travail  de  bureau.  Elle  s’accommode  bien  des  grands  organismes  et  ne 
recherche  pas  les  postes  de  commande.  Elle  accepte  I’autorite  et  est 
parfaitement  a I’aise  dans  une  structure  administrative.  Elle  a horreur 
des  situations  ambigues  et  veut  savoir  ce  que  Ton  attend  d’elle.  Elle  se 
pergoit  comme  conformiste  et  ordonnee;  elle  se  revele  consciencieuse, 
efficace,  inflexible,  inhibee,  perseverante  et  pratique. 

La  personne  de  type  conventionnel  semble  vivre,  tout  comme  ses  pairs 
de  la  meme  strate  d’age,  une  etape  de  vie  au  travail  associee  a une 
course  occupationnelle  en  ce  sens  qu’elle  se  sent  obligee  d’avancer  a un 
rythme  accelere  dans  sa  carriere  et  de  surmonter  rapidement  les 
obstacles. 

Tu  ne  peux  pas  rester  toujours  au  meme  niveau,  il  faut 
que  tu  descendes  ou  que  tu  montes. 

11  y a quelque  fois  oil  tu  vis  la  chute  libre  mais 
fin^ement  au  bout  d’un  an,  tu  peux  te  reprendre  et 
remonter  tout  de  suite  la  cote. 

Cette  course  est  d’autant  plus  imjxirtante,  selon  la  personne  de  type 
conventionnel,  qu’elle  aura  des  repercussions  sur  tout  le  reste  de  sa  vie 
au  travail. 
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II  y a une  question  d’age.  Dans  5 ans  d’ici,  j’aurai  5 ans 
de  plus  et  si  dans  5 ans,  je  n’ai  pas  reussi  a monter  ou  a 
remonter  la  cote;  en  tout  cas,  ga  m’inquiete  enormement 
parce  que  je  ne  veux  pas  devenir  le  bon  vieux  technicien 
ou  la  bonne  vieille  secretaire,  qui  a deja  ete  bonne,  mais 
que  Ton  garde  par  respect  et  non  plus  par  reconnaissance 
de  son  efficacite. 

Par  ailleurs,  les  buts  de  la  course  occupationnelle  de  la  personne  de 
type  conventionnel  sont  rattaches  surtout  a la  reconnaissance  de  son 
savoir-faire  (tableau  I),  c’est-a-dire  de  ses  capacites  de  soutien  a 
I’organisation.  La  reconnaissance  de  ce  savoir-faire  passe  parfois,  selon 
cette  personne,  par  la  stabilisation  dans  une  occupation. 

Je  suis  rentree  a titre  d’occasionnelle;  aujourd’hui,  je  suis 
encore  au  meme  endroit  et  je  crois  que  je  suis  en  train 
d’acquerir  ma  permanence. 

Tant  que  je  ne  serai  pas  stabilisee  dans  une  nouvelle 
carriere,  je  serai  tracassee  et  si  je  me  stabilise  pas,  j’en 
ferai  mon  deuil  mais  je  garderai  un  souvenir  amer. 

En  d’autres  occasions,  la  reconnaissance  de  ses  capacites  Qj  soutien  a 
Torganisation  passe,  selon  la  personne  de  type  conventionnel,  par  le  fait 
de  se  voir  offrir  un  autre  travail  plus  interessant  au  sein  de  la  meme 
organisation. 

Je  veux  venir  un  jour  a faire  autre  chose  ici;  ce  serait  ga 
ce  que  je  vise. 

Quant  a la  strategie  de  course  empruntee  peu*  la  personne  de  type 
conventionnel,  elle  est  surtout  apparentee  a un  processus  d’interaction 
(tableau  II).  Nous  rappellons  que  selon  cette  strategie,  le  moyen  de 
rcussir  la  course  est  I’intensification  de  la  quality  des  influences 
reciproques  des  poles  moi  et  milieu.  Par  example,  le  fait  de  se  faire 
confier  des  responsabilites  accrues  est,  pour  la  personne  de  t5qje 
conventionnel,  le  signe  le  pi  is  probant  d’une  bonne  interaction  moi- 
milieu. 

I/es  responsabilites,  ga  rend  le  travail  plus  interessant;  si 
on  nous  donne  des  responsabilites,  c’est  ce  qu’ils  nous 
dormant,  une  confiance. 
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Cette  strategic  d’interaction,  privilegiant  I’intensification  de  la  relation 
moi-milieu,  amene  egalement  la  personne  de  type  conventionnel  a 
consolider  ses  acquis,  a s’appuyer  sur  ses  habitudes  de  travail  et  a les 
conserver.  Ce  serait  la,  d’apres  cette  personne,  un  moyen  de  mieux  en 
arriver  a faire  reconnaitre  ses  capacites  de  soutien  a I’organisation,  en 
partant  prudemment  du  connu  pour  ensuite,  et  seulement  ensuite, 
accepter  de  se  diriger  tres  graduellement  vers  I’inconnu. 

Je  suis  adaptee  a une  certaine  routine  un.  peu  plus 
rdguliere,  je  suis  bien  corame  cela;  j’aime  mieux  ne  rien 
changer. 

II  y a com  me  une  espece  dliabitude  et  Tequilibre  est  plus 
facjie  a atteindre,  beaucoup  plus  facile. 

A certains  moments,  cette  strategic  de  course,  associde  a I’interaction, 
est  tres  difficile  a effectuer.  La  solidite  ou  la  stability  des  liens  avec  le 
milieu  qui  semble,  selon  la  personne  de  type  conventionnel,  une  des  cles 
du  succes  de  la  course,  ne  peut  se  defaire  et  se  refaire  d’une  fa?on 
instantanee. 

Quand  tu  recommences  un  nouvel  emploi,  il  y a toujours 
quelque  chose  qui  bloque,  qui  enerve,  qui  stresse;  meme 
si  on  sait  a i’avance  qu’on  a les  competences  pour  le  faire. 

Parfois  cette  strategic  d’interaction  se  montre  inefficace,  les  relations 
avec  son  milieu  ne  s’ameliorent  done  pas  du  tout.  La  personne  de  type 
conventionnel  pose  alors  un  diagnostic  tres  pessimists  sur  ses  chances 
de  gagner  la  course  et  de  faire  reconnaitre  ses  reelles  capacites  de 
soutien  a I’organisation. 

Cela  fait  14  ans  que  je  suis  au  meme  endroit.  On  veut 
toujours  avoir  une  amelioration  dans  sa  capacite 
d’accomplir  son  travail  et  puis  on  ne  peut  pas;  rendu  a 
un  certain  age... 

Je  ne  suis  pas  capable  de  me  qualifier  pour  obtenir  une 
promotion;  il  faut  quand  meme  essayer  de  se  qualifier, 
sinon... 

lie  type  realiste.  Selon  Holland  (1985),  la  personne  de  type  realiste 
airae  les  activitds  qui  coraportent  la  manipulation  d objets  et  d outils. 
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Elle  possede  des  aptitudes  manuelles,  mecaniques  ou  techniques  et  elle 
ressent  du  plaisir  a les  utiliser  dans  des  metiers  ou  des  situations 
exigeant  ce  genre  d’aptitudes.  Elle  eprouve  g^neralement  de  la 
difBculte  a s’exprimer  par  des  mots  ou  a communiquer  verbalementi 
Elle  prefere  travailler  sur  la  matiere  plutot  que  sur  des  id6es  ou  avec 
des  personnes.  L’argent,  le  pouvoir  et  le  statut  sont  pour  elle  des 
valeurs.  Le  sens  pratique  et  la  perseverance  font  partie  des  traits  qui 
la  caracterisent. 

La  personne  de  t5q)e  r^aliste,  tout  comme  ses  pairs  du  m^me  groupe 
d’age,  semble  vivre  une  4tape  de  vie  au  travail  associee  a une  course 
occupationnelle. 

En  plus  du  travail  que  j’ai  ici,  j’ai  un  commerce;  la,  il  y 
en  a des  responsabilit^s.  Parfois,  c’est  tres  dur,  on 
travaille  jour  et  nuit,  j’en  ai  plein  mon  casque. 

Je  n’ai  plus  le  temps  de  ne  rien  faire  depuis  que  je 
travaille  a cet  emploi-la;  je  n’ai  plus  aucune  activity. 

Quant  aux  buts  de  la  course  occupationnelle  de  la  personne  de  type 
realiste,  iis  sont  surtout  rattach^s  a la  reconnaissance  de  son  savoir- 
faire  (tableau  I),  qui  lui,  est  lid  aux  manifestations  de  ses  competences 
techniques.  Cette  reconnaissance  de  son  savoir-faire  doit  sxirtout 
passer,  selon  la  personne  de  type  rdaliste,  par  le  renouvellement  de  ses 
competences  techniques. 

Meme  si  je  suis  spdcialiste  en  mdcanique,  a un  moment 
donnd,  on  devient  dans  une  phase  mi-technique,  mi- 
administrative;  des  fois,  on  a envie  de  choisir  ou  I’un  ou 
I’autre,  soit  que  tu  restes  dans  le  milieu  technique  et  que 
tu  ne  cesses  de  te  spdcialiser  ou  bien  tu  t’en  vas  vers  la 
direction  d’un  departement,  d’une  compagnie.  Mais 
independamment  de  la  voie  que  tu  prends,  il  faut 
admettre  qu’il  faut  que  tu  te  speci^ises  toujours, 
toujours;  j’ai  vdcu  avec  des  personnes  qui  ne  sont  pas 
vieux  jeu,  mais  qm  sont  quand  meme  depassdes  stu* 
certains  points,  c’est  difficile  de  recommencer  h suivre 
des  cours  h 50  ou  60  ans. 

Quant  a la  stratdgie  de  la  course  utilisde  par  la  personne  de  tyjje 
realiste,  elle  est  surtout  apparent^e  a un  processus  de  reaction  (tableau 
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II).  Dans  ce  cas,  la  course  occupationnelle  a des  chances  de  reussir 
surtout  si  I’individu  intensifie  ses  efforts  visant  a une  identification  plus 
raffmee  des  attentes  du  milieu  d’une  part,  et  a une  reconnaissance  de 
ses  propres  aspirations  professionnelles,  d’autre  part.  En  ce  sens,  la 
sensibilisation  de  la  personne  de  type  realiste  aux  exigences  toujours 
nouvelles  du  contexte  socio-economique  I’amene  a en  tenir  compte  de 
tres  pres. 

C’est  bien  beau,  les  grosses  machines,  mais  si  on  n’est 
pas  assez  qualifie  pour  ga,  on  va  se  laisser  depasser  par 
la  machine  et  on  ne  pourra  la  mener. 

II  faut  evoliier  avec  les  techniques  d’aujourd’hui.  C’est 
qiiand  mime  plus  important  encore  que  le 
perfectionnement  de  ma  cidture;  face  aux  nouvelles 
technologies  et  nouvelles  methodes,  je  n’ai  pas  le  choix. 

Cette  strategie  de  course  occupationnelle,  voulant  que  les  conditions  du 
milieu  soient  intraitables  lorsque  non  favorables,  se  presentent  comme 
un  obstacle  presque  insiumontable  k la  reussite. 

Quand  qa  fait  au-dela  de  10  ans  que  Ton  est  dans  un 
meme  domaine  et  qu’il  y a un  creux,  il  n’y  a a peu  pres 
pins  de  chance  de  changer  de  carriere.  Depuis  les 
dernieres  ann^es,  je  sentais  que  la  possibilite 
d’avancement  etait  de  plus  en  plus  nulle  mais  ce  n’est 
pas  toujovu-s  facile  de  changer  d’emploi  pour  essayer  de 
trouver  quelque  chose  de  plus  stimulant. 

Le  type  investigatif.  Selon  Hollemd  (1985),  la  personne  de  type 
investigatif  se  definit  par  son  gout  pour  la  recherche,  sous  ses  diverses 
formes  et  dans  divers  domaines,  et  par  son  aversion  pour  les  activites 
a caractere  persuasif,  social  et  repetitif.  Elle  prefere  resoudre  des 
problemes  en  utilisant  des  idees,  des  mots  et  des  symboles.  Elle 
recherche  les  defis  compliques  et  n’aime  pas  les  situations  trop 
structurees,  ni  les  regies  trop  nombreuses.  Elle  afflche  une  tendance  a 
I’originalite  et  a la  creativite.  Elle  manifeste,  entre  autres  traits,  un 
sens  critique,  de  la  curiosite  intellectuelle,  de  I’independance,  dc  la 
m^thode,  une  attitude  introspective  et  de  la  reserve. 
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La  personae  de  type  investigatif  semble  vivre.  tout  comme  ses  pairs  du 
meme  groupe  d’age,  une  etape  de  vie  au  travail  marquee  par  une  course 
occupationnelle. 

tTai  pris  la  decision  d’ameliorer  mes  chances,  d’apprendre 
d'autres  connaissances;  rcaintenant  je  mets  1509^  plus 
d’efforts  sur  ma  carriere. 

Je  m’apergois  de  ga  dans  ma  vie  actuclle,  que  je  fais  des 
bonds  enormes  autant  au  niveau  travail  qu’au  niveau 
familial;  ga  change  vite. 

Les  buts  de  la  course  occupationnelle  de  la  personne  de  type  investigatif 
sont  rattaches  surtout  a la  reconnaissance  de  son  savoir-faire  (tableau 
1),  e’est-a-dire  de  ses  habiletes  en  recherche  telles  I’analyse  de  donnees 
ou  d’informations  diverse  s.  Parfois,  un  des  moyens  d’atteindre  cette 
reconnaissance  est  d’exprimer  elle-meme  ses  propres  competences  de 
chercheur,  son  souci  de  contribuer  a I’amelioration  des  connaissances  de 
toutes  sortes  ainsi  que  sa  curiosite  inlassable. 

»fai  beaucoup  plus  de  capacites  que  j’avais.  Je 
diagnostique  un  trouble  et  je  cherche  aussitot  la  solution; 
j’aime  ga,  j’ai  tout  le  temps  aime  ga. 

Je  suis  a I’aise  avec  la  possibilite  d'inventer  quelque 
chose  d’utile. 

Pour  obtenir  la  reconnaissance  do  son  savoir-faire  apparentd  a ses 
habiletes  de  chercheur,  la  personne  de  type  investigatif  croit  que  le 
moyen  le  plus  important,  voire  meme  capital,  est  une  certaine 
autonomie  d’action  lui  permettant  de  satisfaire  sa  curiosite. 

Dans  mon  travail,  j’ai  vraiment  besoin  de  ressentir  une 
certaine  liberte. 

Un  autre  moyen  tres  important  d'obtenir  une  reconnaissance  toujours 
plus  grande  de  ses  habiletes  de  chercheur  est,  selon  la  personne  de  tyjic 
investigatif,  d’abord  et  avant  tout,  la  possibilite  constante  d’etudier  ou 
de  parfaire  ses  connaissances. 
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tPetais  plus  ou  moins  conscient  qu’il  fallait  reussir  pour 
faire  une  bonne  carriere;  meiis  j’avais  des  possibilit^s  de 
me  perfectionner,  c’est  tout  ce  qui  comptait. 

Par  ailleurs,  la  strategic  de  la  course  occupation  nelle  de  la  personne  de 
type  investigatif  est  surtout  apparentee  a un  processus  de  transaction 
(tableau  II).  Mais  rappellons  que  cette  strategie  de  transaction  congoit 
la  course  occupationnelle  comme  etant  surtout  liee  a ime  juste  lecture 
de  la  globalite  d’une  confluence  de  facteurs  situationnels  toujours 
changeants  et  interconnectes  d’une  maniere  inseparable.  Cette 
strategie  amene  la  personne  de  type  investigatif  a rechercher 
prioritairement  des  taches  ou  I’occasion  d’apprendre  et  d’evoluer  est 
constante. 

Cela  me  preoccupe  beaucoup  le  perfectionnement  parce 
que  je  voudrais  avoir  toujours  beaucoup  plus  de 
competence. 

JTai  continuellement  besoin  de  me  developper  sur  le  plan 
professionnel. 

Cette  strategie  transactionnelle,  incluant  le  temps  et  le  changement  a 
titre  de  dimension  importante,  amene  la  personne  de  type  investigatif 
a se  concevoir  toujours  en  mouvement,  a considerer  ses  aspirations 
occupationnelles  en  constant  changement  dans  un  contexte  socio- 
economique  lui-meme  en  evolution. 

jraime  cela  prendre  de  nouveaux  defis. 

C’est  normal  que  les  questions  touchant  la  nouvelle 
technologic  nous  preoccupent;  c’est  normal  parce  que 
sinon  je  pense  que  I’individu  reste  stable  puis  raoi,  je  ne 
veux  pas  rester  stable. 

Cette  strategie  transactionnelle  exige  implicitement,  de  la  part  de  la 
personne  de  type  investigatif,  un  processus  d’evaluation  continu. 

Je  me  remets  constamment  cn  question  parce  que  mon 
travail  a pour  moi  beaucoup  d’importance. 

L’important  c’est  de  s’en  poser  des  questions.  Un  gars 
qui  nc  s’en  pose  pas,  j’iraaginc  quo  c’cst  un  gars  qui  se 
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fiche  de  son  travail  ou  de  ses  collegues;  je  vais  surement 
continuer  a m’en  poser. 

Dans  les  cas  oii  la  strategic  transactionnelle  semble  ne  pas  donner  de 
resultats  probants,  la  personne  de  type  investigatif  j)ose  alors  un 
diagnostic  relativement  pessimiste  sur  ses  chances  de  reussir  cette 
course,  c’est-a-dire  d’sn  arriver  a faire  reconnaitre  ses  habiletes  en 
recherche  ou  dans  I’analyse  des  informations  diverses.  Par  exemple,  les 
conditions  de  travail  le  limitant  dans  sa  mobilite  de  taches  ou  sa  liberte 
d’action  sent  autant  d’obstacles  a la  reussitc  de  la  reconnaissance  de  son 
savoir-faire. 

On  vit  dans  un  monde  de  productivite  qui  erapeche 
d’aller  plus  loin. 

Avant  I'idee  qu’on  se  faisait  de  notre  travail  et  de  notre 
futur  etait  peut-etre  excellente,  de  merae  les  possibilites 
de  perfectionnement;  mais  ma  volonte  de  me 
perfectionner  s’est  en  allee  en  paliers  decroissants  parce 
que  le  perfectionnement  qu’on  m’oflrait  etait  ])lus  ou 
moins  a mon  gout. 

Quelques  pistes  d’action 

Sur  la  base  des  resultats  do  la  presentc  recherche,  nous  proposons  id 
quelques  pistes  d’action.  Cependant,  trois  avertissements  s’imposent. 
1.  II  est  bien  evident  que  ce  ne  sent  la  que  des  suggestions:  elles  ne 
s’averent  nullement  prescriptibles  etant  donne  les  limites  inherentes  a 
toute  rpcherche.  2.  Meme  si  les  propositions  sont  presentees  selon 
divers  decoupages  (personnalites,  savoirs,  strategies),  il  faut  bien 
specifier  que  ces  categories  ne  correspondent  jamais  parfaitement  bien 
a aucun  individu;  surtout,  lors  du  choix  des  interventions  cducatives,  la 
richesse  de  I’heterogeneite  des  adultes  doit  toujours  etre  superposee  a 
ces  patrons  generaxix.  3.  Par  ailleurs,  meme  si  les  resultats  portent 
exclusivemcnt  sur  les  adulte  s de  la  trentainc,  il  est  a noter  que 
certaines  de  ces  suggestions  pourraient  peut-etre  s’appliqucr  a.  divers 
sous-groupes  d’age. 

Sur  le  plan  theorique,  la  prdsento  elude  permel  done  de  proposer  des 
elements  relativement  inedits  sur  le  dcvcloppement  personnel  dc  la  vie 
au  travail  des  adulte.s  de  la  trentaine  jjarce  (pie  ilifferencii's  selon  six 
tyixis  de  personiialite  voaitionnellc.  Par  exemple,  lors  de  lour  course 
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occupationnelle,  les  adultes  de  cet  age  semblent  rechercher,  selon  les 
cas,  la  reconnaissance  de  diverses  habiletes  relatives  a leur  savoir-etre, 
(types  artistique,  social  et  entreprenant).  Dans  d’autres  cas,  les  buts 
vises  par  la  course  occupationnelle  apparaissent  I'elatifs  a la 
reconnaissance  de  son  savoir-faire  (types  conventionnel,  realiste  et 
investigatif). 

En  regard  de  I’education  des  adultes,  les  resultats  de  recherche  peuvent 
fournir  certaines  suggestions  liees  aux  contenus  des  activites  de 
formation.  Par-dessus  tout,  ces  resultats  pourraient  peut-etre  offrir  des 
decoupages  interessants  permettant,  en  certains  cas,  de  mieux  gerer  le 
caractere  essentiellement  heterogene  de  la  clientele  adulte. 

Le  premier  de  ces  d^oupages  proposerait  une  fagon  de  dichotomiser  la 
population  adulte  de  la  trentaine  selon  ses  preoccupations  relatives  au 
savoir-faire  ou  au  savoir-etre.  Par  example,  pourrions-nous  croire  que 
trois  types  de  personnalite  (artistique,  social  et  entreprenant)  seraient 
susceptibles  d’etre  davantage  interesses  a des  activites  educatives 
mettant  I’accent  sur  le  developpement  accelere  de  leur  savoir-etre  (c’est- 
a-dire  des  attitudes  et  habiletes  cognitives  qui  font  I’originalite  d’une 
personnel?  Ces  resultats  ne  suggerent-ils  pas  egalementque  trois  autres 
types  de  personnalite  (realiste,  conventionnel  et  investigatif)  seraient 
surtout  interesses  par  des  activites  de  formation  mettant  I’accent  sur 
I’amelioration  de  lexir  savoir-faire  (c’est-a-dire  de  I’ensemble  de  leurs 
connaissances  et  experiences  accumulees  au  fil  des  ans)? 

Le  second  decoupage  de  la  clientele  adulte  se  situant  dans  la  trentaine. 
propose  par  les  resultats  de  la  presente  recherche,  est  base  suf  les  trois 
differentes  strategies  prioritairement  utilisees  lors  de  la  course 
occupationnelle.  Concemant  I’une  ou  1 autre  de  ces  strategies,  U est 
possible  que  les  besoins  en  formation  revetent  des  accents  differents. 
Par  example,  est-il  possible  que  les  adultes,  appartenant  aux  types  de 
personnalite  utilisant  la  strategic  de  la  reaction  (soit  les  types  artistique 
et  rv%liste),  privilegieraient  des  activites  educatives  corapletant  leurs 
informations  sur  les  poles  moi  et  milieu  comme  si  ces  demiers  etaient 
completement  distincts?  Dc  plus,  pourrions-nous  croire  que  ces  memes 
adultes  seraient  possiblement  davantage  interesses,  dans  certains  cas, 
a des  programmes  de  formation  facilitant  le  pairage  entre  la  specificite 
de  leurs  attributs  personnels  et  certaines  attentes  du  marche  du 
travail?  Quant  aux  types  de  personnalite  empruntant  simtout  des 
strategies  d’interacti  on  (soit  les  types  social  et  conventionnel),  s’avcrcnt- 
ils  susceptibles  d’Mre  l")eaucoup  plus  fascines  par  divers  programmes 
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d’education  des  adultes  mettant  I’accent  sur  les  fondements  ou  les 
techniques  relatives  a I’identification  de  la  reciprocite  des  relations? 
Enfin,  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  adultes  se  situant  dans  les  types  de 
personnalite  empruntant  des  strategies  de  transaction  (soit  les  types 
entreprenant  et  investigatif),  y a-t-il  lieu  de  croire  qu’ils  pourraient 
possiblement  se  raontrer  beaucoup  plus  attires  par  des  activites  de 
formation  leur  permettant  de  soulever  des  incertitudes  qu’ils 
transformeraient  en  autant  de  dcfis  a relever?  Ces  defis  ne  pourraient- 
ils  pas  se  traduire,  par  example,  par  le  demarrage  d’entreprises 
novatrices  leur  permettant  de  s’imposer  sur  divers  marches  locaux  ou 
mondiaux?  Ces  defis  ne  pourraient-ils  pas  egalement  se  concretiser  par 
I’initiative  de  demarches  de  recherche  d’informations  ou  d’analyse  de 
donnees  susceptibles  d’apporter  des  elements  de  solution  aux  diverses 
questions  societales  de  I’heure? 

Enfin,  le  troisieme  decoupage  de  la  clientele  adulte  que  nous  inspirent 
les  resultats  de  cette  recherche  serait  une  repartition  en  six  categories 
correspondant  aux  six  types  de  personnalite  vocationnelle.  Ce 
decoupage  aur  ait  comme  avantage  de  constituer,  en  certains  cas  (selon 
le  jugement  eclaire  de  I’educatexir),  une  fagon  efficace  de  gerer 
I’heterogeneite  marquante  de  la  clientele  adulte;  ce  decoupage 
permettrait  possiblement  d’offrir  ainsi  des  suggestions  interessantes  aux 
formateurs  lors  du  choix  du  contenu  des  activites  offertes.  Voici 
quclques-uns  de  ces  exemples. 

La  personne  de  type  conventionnel.  a cause  de  son  souci  prioritaire  a 
faire  reconnaitre  ses  capacites  de  soutien  a I’organisation,  s’avererait- 
elle  la  plus  spontanement  disposee  a s’inscrire  dans  des  activites 
d’education  des  adultes  commandees  par  son  organisme-eraployeur?  II 
s’agit  evidemment  id  des  activites  qui  sont  davantage  susceptibles  de 
se  greffer  au  projet  institutionnel  de  I’organisation  qu’elle  dessert  ou  au 
scin  de  laquelle  elle  tient  a etre  connue  comme  6tant  impliquee  et 
engagee. 

Par  ailleurs,  est-il  possible  que  la  personne  de  type  investigatif.  a cause 
de  ses  aspirations  a mettre  en  evidence  ses  habiletes  de  recherche  et  sa 
soif  notable  de  connaissances  nouvelles,  se  pr^sente  comme  la  personne 
la  plus  acquise  soit  a une  formation  generale,  soit  a des  activites 
comportant  des  liens  meme  tres  tenus  avec  ses  taches  occupationnelles 
imm^diates?  Si  oui,  pourrions-nous  croire  que  cette  personne  puisse 
apparaitre  un  peu  comme  le  candidat  ideal  tout  dispose  a s’adonner  a 
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un  apprentissage  de  cype  autodidacte  (Oddi,  1987)  ou,  du  moins, 
correspondant  a I’esprit  investigatif  (“inquiring  mind”)  de  Houle  ( 1961)? 

Quant  a la  personne  de  type  realiste,  a cause  de  ses  interets  a faire 
reconnaitre  ses  competences  techrdques,  ne  pourrait-elle  pas  s’averer 
beaucoup  plus  stimulee  par  une  formation  strictement  associee  a 
I’utilisation  d’une  technologie  de  pointe?  Dans  le  meme  sens,  les 
activites  de  courte  duree,  a buts  tres  concrets  et  pratiques,  ne  seront- 
elles  pas  nettement  privilegies  par  ce  groupe  d’adultes? 

Pourrions-nous  croire,  par  ailleurs,  que  la  personne  de  type  artistique, 
a cause  de  ses  preoccupations  a faire  valoir  son  originalite  creatrice, 
semblerait  celle  la  plus  encline  a adherer  a des  programmes  de 
formation  mettant  davantage  en  valeur  son  unicite  au  sein  de  ses  actes 
professionnels?  Par  ailleurs,  dans  le  cas  oil  cette  personne  se  retrouve, 
pour  des  raisons  de  sui^ie  economique,  dans  I’obligation  de  s adonner 
a des  activites  professionnelles  non  significatives,  pourrions-nous 
anticiper  que  les  activites  de  formation  les  plus  susceptibles  de 
I’interesser  seraient  probablement  celles  axees  sur  I’assistance  a la 
decouverte  de  moyens  lui  permettant  de  continuer,  coute  que  coute,  a 
aliriienter  cette  flamme  liee  a ses  aspirations  d’expression  artistique? 

La  personne  de  type  social,  a cause  de  ses  prexcupations  a faire  valoir 
ses  qualites  interpersonnelles,  pourrait-elle  s’averer  davantage  attiree 
par  des  programmes  de  perfectionnement  lies  aux  liens  professionnels 
a entretenir  avec  les  personnes  et  les  instances  decisionnelles?  Par 
ailleurs,  il  faut  souligner  que  I’adulte  de  type  social,  correspiond  au  type 
de  personnalite  de  la  mqjorite  des  formateurs  d’adultes;  pourrions-nous 
alors  croire  que  I’apprenant  associe  a cette  personnalite  ressente  une 
affinite  plus  grande  avec  les  objectifs  proposes  par  ces  derniers  ainsi 
tjUe  par  les  approchcs  pedagogiques  qu’ils  suggerent  ou  initient? 

Enfin,  quant  a la  personne  de  type  entreprenant,  sc  pourrait-il  qu’elle 
soit  davantage  interessee  a tout  programme  de  formation  lie  a la 
connaissance  des  tendances  nouvelles  et  prospectives  du  marche  socio- 
economique,  de  meme  qu’a  toute  activite  educative  stimulant  la 
possibilite  de  temoigner  toujours  plus  de  leadership  ou  d’ascendance  sur 
les  gens?  Toutefois,  pourrions-nous  anticiper  que  cette  personne  serait 
peut-etro  tentee  de  manifester  tres  directement  deux  exigences  precises 
pour  son  inscription  a des  activites  de  formation  pertinentes?  Dans  ce 
cas  ces  dcrnieres  correspondraient-elles  a celles  de:  1.  demontrer  une 
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efficacite  immediate  et  tangible;  2.  se  situer  a la  fine  pointe  des 
previsions  du  contexte  socio-economique  local  ou  mondial? 

Conclusions 


Outre  des  suggestions  relatives  aux  interventions  educatives,  ce 
decoupage  en  six  types  de  personnalit4  vocationnelle  ne  devrait-il  pas 
etre  considers,  par  les  forraateurs  d’adultes,  lors  de  la  composition  des 
groupes-classes? 


Nous  basons  ici  nos  interrogations  sur  le  principe  de  congruence  mis  en 
lumiere  par  plusieurs  auteurs  dans  le  domaine  de  I’^ducation  des 
adultes  (Boshier,  1973;  Boshier  et  Collins,  1983;  Tinto,  1975)  de  meme 
que  dans  celui  du  developpement  vocationnel  de  I’adulte  (Holland, 
1985).  Nous  rappelons  que,  globalement,  Boshier  et  Tinto  affirment  que 
Tadidte  a une  preoccupation  a deux  volets  qui  est  celle  de  maintenir  une 
harmonie  interne  avec  lui-meme  et  avec  I’environnement.  De  plus, 
selon  ces  auteurs,  les  apprenants  qui  marafestent  une  integration  ou 
une  congruence  academique  et  sociale  superieure  sort  ceux  qui 
persistent  davantage  dans  leurs  etudes;  par  centre,  lorsque  la 
divergence  est  trop  grande  entre  le  moi  ec  I’environnement,  le 
phenoraene  de  I’abandon  survient. 

Par  ailleurs  Holland  (1985),  en  s’appuyant  sur  Staats  (1981)  et  Barker 
( 1968)  met  egalement  en  Evidence  le  principe  de  la  congruence  comme 
etant  un  aspect  prioritaire  de  I’interaction  individu-milieu.  Selon 
Holland  (1985),  un  degre  optimal  de  congruence  sera  obtenu  lorsqu’un 
individu,  caraetdrise  par  un  t>-pe  de  persoimalite  donne,  se  trouvera 
dans  un  environnement  qui  lui  correspond;  a titre  d’exemple,  une 
personne  de  type  artistique  qui  oeuvre  dans  un  milieu  domind  par  des 
artistes.  De  plus,  un  environnement  congruent  avec  la  personne  se 
revele  un  milieu  oil  cette  demiere  est  encoiurag^e  a utiliser  les 
repertoires  de  comportements  qui  lui  sont  propres.  Get  environnement 
se  montre  Egalement  un  milieu  qui  donne  a cette  personne  I’occasion  de 
s’engager  dans  des  activites  qui  lui  conviennent,  d’utiliser  ses 
competences,  de  s’exprimer  et  de  se  percevoir  comme  efficace.  De  plus, 
cest  un  environnement  dans  lequel  la  personne  se  sent  acceptde  et 
apprwiee. 

Si  nous  rapprochons  les  propos  des  Holland,  Staats,  Barker,  Boshier  et 
'Knto,  ne  pourrions-nous  pas  croire  que  la  continuity,  et  non  I’abandon, 
d’activites  educatives  pourrait  s’expliquer  en  partie  par  la  congruence 
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entre  les  milieux  d’apprentissage  et  le  type  de  personnalite 
vocationnelle  de  I’adulte?  Ainsi,  afin  de  contribuer  a eviter  le  plus 
possible  des  arrets  dans  la  pwursuite  d’une  education  permanente,  ou 
a I’inverse,  de  stimuler  sa  continuite,  les  resultats  de  la  pr^sente 
recherche  no  suggerent-ils  pas  de  favoriser,  en  certaines  circonstances 
jugees  favorables  par  I’educateur,  le  regroupement  de  la  clientele  adulte 
dont  les  types  de  personnalite  coincident  entre  eux?  Ceci  ne  permettrait- 
il  pas  de  creer  des  milieux  (groupes-classe)  convergents  avec  leur 
personnalite  et  de  favoriser  ainsi  la  presence  d’une  condition  essentielle 
au  developpement  continu,  a savoir  la  congruence  individu- 
environnement? 
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NUCLEAR  ADVOCACY  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION:  A CASE 
FOR  COUNTER-HEGEMONIC  STRUGGLE 

Robert  Regnier 
University  of  Saskatchewan 

Abstract 

The  opposition  of  citizen  groups  to  the  public  relations  initiatives  of  the 
nuclear  industry  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  Canada  is  an 
example  of  many  anti-nuclear  organisations  throughout  the  world.  By 
recognizing  the  work  of  anti-nuclear  organisations  in  Saskatchewan  as 
forms  of  emancipatory  adult  education,  this  article  raises  questions 
about  anti-nuclear  advocacy  as  emancipatory  adult  education  elsewhere. 
The  notions  of  ideology  and  hegemony  are  used  as  the  key  concepts  in 
a framework  to  document  the  public  relations  initiatives  of  the  nuclear 
lobby,  and  counter-hegemony  is  used  to  understand  the  struggle  citizens 
groups  have  engaged  in  to  challenge  this  lobby  and  advance  non-nuclear 
energy  alternatives.  With  counter-hegemonic  citizens  group  as  the 
model,  adult  educators  are  then  exhorted  to  engage  in 
counter-hegemonic  education  to  address  nuclear  advocacy  in  their 
institutions. 

Resume 

L’opposition  do  groupes  de  citoyens  face  aux  pressions  cxercees  dans  le 
secteur  public  par  I’industrie  nucleaire,  dans  la  province  de  la 
Saskatchewan,  au  Canada,  foumit  un  exemple,  parmi  plusieurs  autres 
exemples  a travors  le  monde,  de  I’intervention  d’organisations 
antinucleaires.  En  reconnaissant  que  le  travail  realise  par  les 
organisations  antinucleaires  en  Saskatchewan  represente  une  forme 
d education  des  adultes  emancipatoire,  le  present  article  souleve  des 
(piestions  par  rapport  au  fait  que  de  telles  interventions  antinucleaires 
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puissent  constituer  une  forme  d’education  des  adultes  emancipatoire 
dans  les  autres  pays  egalement.  Les  notions  d’ideologie  et  d’h^gdmonie 
sont  les  concepts  cles  du  cadre  de  reference  a partir  desquels  sont 
analysees  les  initiatives  de  relations  publiques  des  groupes  de  pression 
pronucleaires,  tandis  que  la  notion  de  contre-hegemonie  est  le  concept 
cle  a partir  duquel  est  analysee  la  lutte  que  les  groupes  de  citoyens  ont 
entreprise  pour  s’opposer  aux  initiatives  pronucleaires  et  pour  proposer 
des  solutions  de  rechange  axees  sur  la  production  d’energie  non- 
nucleaire.  A partir  du  modele  des  groupes  de  citoyens  opposes  a 
I’hegemonie  pronucleaire,  les  educateurs  d’adultes  sont  invites  a 
prendre  position,  a I’interieur  de  leurs  propres  institutions,  en  favour 
d’une  education  qui,  elle  aussi,  s’oppose  a cette  hegemonie  pronucleaire. 


Introduction 

Paul  Jackson,  a columnist  to  Saskatoon’s  daily  newspaper  T)ie 
Star-Phoenix,  says  we  “can  turn  off  the  television,  toss  the  microwave 
into  the  garbage  dump,  close  down  a few  industries  and  throw  out 
thousands  of  jobs”  or  “we  can  go  nuclear.”^  Jackson’s  advocacy  for  the 
construction  of  a Candu-3  nuclear  reactor  is  part  of  an  aggressive  pubhc 
relations  strategy  to  have  residents  of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan 
support  development  of  the  full  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  This  populist  form 
of  adult  education,  was  only  one  of  more  than  twelve  pro-nuclear 
articles  written  by  him  for  The  Star-Phoenix  from  1988  to  1991.^ 

As  part  of  this  strategy.  Atomic  Efiergy  of  Canada  Limited  (AECL) 
announced  on  Friday  September  21,  1991,  a $50-million  joint  venture 
energy  agreei..ent  with  SaskF’ower,  the  province  of  Saskatchewan’s 
electrical  utility,  to  complete  the  design  of  a Candu-3  nuclear  reactor. 
On  the  same  day,  the  Conservative  government  of  Grant  Devine  called 
an  election  for  Saskatchewan.  The  election  campaign  began  vdth  the 
nuclear  industry’s  offensive  at  center  stage.  The  offensive  promoted 
broader  industry  plans  to: 

• open  six  new  uranium  mines 

• construct  Canada’s  first  lazer  uranium  enrichment  plant, 

• demonstrate  10  megawatt  Slowpoke  nuclear  reactor 
applications  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan 

• develop  a high-level  nuclear  waste  management  site 

• research  agriculture  and  food  irradiation 
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The  announcement  followed  an  earlier  “framework  agreement”’  and 
years  of  intensive  lobbying  and  publi  relations  by  AECL  and  the 
uranium  industry.  This  promotion  reflects  current  difficulty  of  the 
industry  in  Canada  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  With  increasing  costs, 
the  failure  to  provide  proper  high-level  waste  management,  and 
concerns  about  accidents  and  safety,  nuclear  energy  expansion  has 
slowed  dramatically.  Only  a little  more  than  400  of  the  2000  nuclear 
reactors  predicted  in  the  1970’s  to  be  constructed  by  the  end  of  the 
raillenium  are  presently  constructed.  Instead,  many  countries  have  cut 
back  or  stopped  realtor  construction.  In  the  United  States,  for  example, 
no  nuclear  reactor  has  been  ordered  since  1978,  and  fifty  previously 
ordered  reactors  have  since  been  cancelled.  Citizens  groups  there  have 
researched,  educated  and  lobbied  to  stop  the  construction  of  what  they 
regard  as  a hazardous  expensive  way  to  produce  electricity.  At  the 
same  time,  major  developments  in  energy  efficiencies  and  alternative 
energy  sources  were  being  recognized  as  cost  effective  alternatives  to 
nuclear.  Manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  nuclecu*  components  left  with 
production  over-capacity  and  uncertain  markets  have  had  to  increase 
pubhc  rela.tions  initiatives  to  influence  public  acceptabilty  of  the  nuclear 
option.  The  most  obvious  indication  of  the  nuclear  industiy’s 
involvement  in  Saskatchewan  education  systems  comes  through  its 
involvement  in  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  the  Saskatchewan 
Institute  of  Applied  Sciences  and  Technology,  and  the  province’s  school 
system.  In  the  election  day  announcement  between  AECL  and 
SaskPower,  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  became  a beneficiary  of  the 
research  agreement.  Besides  providing  for  an  accelerator  technology 
center,  a nuclear  power  plant  simulator,  a training  facility,  and  a chair 
of  nuclear  science,  the  agreement  included  “a  public  relations  campaign 
to  promote  nuclear  power.’'*  Community  college  programs  and 
technical  institutes  have  been  the  sites  of  projects,  policies,  and 
governance  restructuring  that  serves  industry  interests.  Campaigns  to 
promote  nuclear  policies,  have  been  targeted  beyond  educational 
institutions  to  focus  on  church,  labour,  and  government  leaders  as  well 
as  the  population  as  a whole. 

Against  this  hegemony,  citizens  groups  and  coalitions  in  Saskatchewan 
have  engaged  in  resistance  and  counter-hegemonic  actions  to  contest 
industry  claims,  to  oppose  the  development  of  nuclear  projects  and  to 
advance  alternatives  to  nuclear  development.  This  paper  offers  an 
account  of  some  public  relations  initiatives  in  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan  against  which  these  groups  and  coalitions  have  viewed 
their  activities  as  warranted.  The  purpose  of  such  an  account  is  to 
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establish  that  the  counter-hegemonic  activities  of  these  groups  amd 
coalitions  constitute  an  important  form  of  adult  education. 

Framework  for  Nuclear  Counter-Hegemony 

This  paper  locates  the  discussion  of  counter-hegemonic  organisation  as 
adult  education  within  the  tradition  of  critical  theory  which  argues  that 
education  for  human  growth  is  education  for  human  liberation  or 
emancipation.  Within  this  view,  education  is  essentially  a political 
activity  which  engages  human  beings  in  critical  reflection  and  action. 
Many  critical  theorists  ground  their  work  in  a history  of  philosophy  and 
sociology  that  identifies  the  achievement  of  the  “common  good”  within 
approaches  that  link  human  moral  growth  with  enlightenment  or 
critical  rationality.  Socrates,  a founder  of  this  tradition,  modelled  living 
the  morally  good  life  through  constant  examination  and  questioning. 
Since  then  Aristotle,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Marx,  Habermas,  and  others  have 
developed  theories  of  enlightenment  which  link  theoiy  and  action.  The 
work  of  critical  educational  theorists  like  Paulo  Freire,  Henry  Giroux, 
Antonio  Gramsci,  Michael  Apple,  Shirley  Grundy,  Kathleen  Weiller, 
Edmund  SulUvan,  and  others  constitute  the  broad  theoretical  discourse 
within  which  this  paper  is  written. 

Many  critical  educational  theorists  have  focused  their  attention  upon 
understanding  how  patterns  of  consciousness  and  social  interaction  are 
constructed  through  education  within  the  modem  state.  In  Ideology 
and  Curriculum,  Michael  Apple  argues  that  the  relationship  between 
economic  structures  and  culture  or  consciousness  must  bo  understood 
dialectically.  He  opposes  overly  deterministic  views  which  state  that 
human  consciousness  and  culture  are  shaped  by  economic  infrastucture. 
In  explicating  this  relationship,  he  uses  the  notion  of  hegemony  which 
presents  determination  “as  a complex  nexus  of  relationships  which  in 
their  final  moment  are  economically  rooted,  that  exert  pressures  and  set 
limits  on  cultural  practice,  including  schools”  (Apple,  1979,  4). 
Hegemony,  which  must  be  continually  struggled  for,  admits  of  human 
agents  who  give  their  consent  to  or  oppose  dominant  forces.  This 
analysis  offers  a means  of  viewing  the  public  relations  program  of  the 
nuclear  industry  in  Saskatchewan  as  a form  of  hegemony  mediated 
through  various  agencies,  and  this  analysis  allows  for  human  agents 
who  can  oppose  its  dominance. 

In  his  distinction  between  ideology  and  hegemony,  Ajjple  views  ideology 
as  the  reproduction  of  ideals,  beliefs  and  habits  through  various  forms 
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of  overt  manipulation.  Hegemony  refers  to  "the  central  effective  and 
dominant  system  of  meanings,  values,  and  actions  which  are  lived 
(Apple,  1979,  51.  ^Vhile  ideology  reproduces  habits  by  manipulating 
ideas,  hegemony  consists  of  cultivating  entrenched  patterns  of  activity 
and  meaning  which  become  assumed  at  a taken  for  granted  level.  This 
distinction  makes  it  possible  to  view  the  nuclear  public  relations 
campaigns  in  their  ideological  and  hegemonic  forms.  It  becomes 
possible  to  see  these  campaigns  not  only  as  propagating  ideas  about 
nuclear  development  but  also  as  establishing  public  presence  and 
relationship  in  civil  society  which  are  viewed  as  natimal  and  taken  for 
granted  rather  than  as  the  product  of  political  strategy.  Beyond 
resistance,  in  the  various  fonns  of  opposition  to  oppressive  beliefs  an 
practices,  counter-hegemony  involves  “more  critical  and  politicized  work 
in  the  form  of  organised  and  conscious  collective  oppositional  actions 
(Weiller,  1980,  52).  When  he  recommends  that  we  should  “act  as  if  we 
lived  in  a democracy,”  Henry  Giroux  argues  that  citizens  must  create 
public  spheres  to  counter  the  totalizing  effects  of  ideological  domination. 
Within  this  view,  the  task  of  educators  is  to  struggle  to  create  pubhc 
spheres  liberated  from  the  hegemonic  sway  of  the  nuclear  industry 
where  industry  claims  can  be  debated  and  criticized,  and  vmere 
alternatives  to  the  dominant  views  can  be  advanced  and  organised  for. 
The  notion  of  public  spheres  as  counter-hegemony  offers  a means  of 
understanding  the  work  of  citizens  groups  as  adult  education.  It 
grounds  this  education  in  forms  of  critical  reflection  and  practice  which 
constitute  resistance  and  counter-hegemonic  strategies. 


The  Campaign 

Some  of  the  industry’s  campaign  in  Saskatchewan  is  part  of  a broader 
campaign  by  the  Canadian  Nuclear  Association  (CNA)  to  promote 
nuclear  development  in  Canada.  What  follows  below  in  this  section  is 
a discussion,  part  of  which  has  appeared  in  the  article  “Atomizing 
Dissent:  The  Nuclear  Industry’s  Educational  Strategy”,  which  appeared 
in  the  February  1989  edition  of  Scrutiny.  The  Canadian  Nuclear 
Association  (CNA).  made  up  of  more  than  130  companies  and  agencies, 
has  targeted  part  of  its  $20-million  dollar  public  relations  c^paign  on 
Saskatchewan.  A Public  Education  and  Communication  Strategy  for 
the  Nuclear  Industry  in  Canada,  a reix>rt  prepared  for  the  CNA  by 
Goldfarb  Consultants  (August  1987)  recommended  three  separate 
campaigns:  one  directed  at  the  general  jmblic,  another  anned  at 

opinion  leaders  and  a third  focused  on  regional  targets  (p.  3).  /to 
ex-tcnsivc  lobbying  campaign”  recommended  for  key  opinion  leaders  with 
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a focus  on  educators,  media,  government  officials  and  elected  leaders, 
and  labour  leaders.  Saskatchewan  is  a target  region.  The  campaign 
objectives  are  to:  make  the  public  more  aware  of  the  industry,  foster 
trust  in  the  industry,  demonstrate  the  need  for  nuclear  energy, 
“aggressively  promote  the  benefits  of  nuclear  energy,”  “reduce  and 
neutralize  people’s  fears  and  concerns  about  nuclear  energy”  and  “move 
people  from  opposition  to  neutrality.  In  our  estimation,  converting 
people  from  being  soft  opponents  to  neutral  fence  sitters  is  the  best  the 
industry  can  hope  for  in  the  short  term”  (p.  3).  The  first  part  of  the 
campaign  was  to  be  “low  key,  informative  and  factual  in  its  tonality”  (p. 
4)  to  raise  public  awareness  and  strengthen  industiy  credibility.  Then 
the  industiy  was  to  initiate  a “harder  sell  campaign”  (p.  4)  to  justify  the 
need  for,  to  promote  the  benefits  of,  and  to  reduce  and  neutralize 
people’s  fears  of  nuclear  energy.  Phase  1 included  providing  “irrefutable 
facts  that  people  are  forced  to  agree  with  to  demonstrate  that  the 
infonnalion  is  solid,  objective  and  credible”  (p.  5).  It  was  to  “redefine 
or  reposition  the  image  of  the  nuclear  industry”  away  fi"om  nuclear 
power  plants  and  “to  encourage  people  to  associate  the  industry  and  the 
term  ‘nuclear,’  itself,  with  the  positive,  progressive,  warm  sensitive 
quality  of  life  overtones  associated  vwth  the  medical  technology  side  of 
the  industry  (p.  6).”  The  study  suggests  literature  campaigns, 
community  information  displays,  production  of  a documentary  film  for 
use  in  places  like  schools,  visits  to  nuclear  facilities,  involvement  of  the 
media,  teachers,  and  community  people  in  symposia,  and  the 
development  and  encouragemciit  of  the  use  of  industiy  material  in 
classrooms  (p.  7).  The  more  “aggressive  and  advocacy  oriented  Phase 
2 of  the  campaign”  was  to: 

• focus  on  the  limited  potential  and  high  costs  of 
alternatives 

• appeal  to  the  public’s  desire  for  security 

• emphasize  Canadian  economic  nationalism  in  the  desire 
to  keep  hi-tech  jobs 

• “appeal  to  a sense  of  pride  in  the  industry...” 

• reduce  and  neutredize  fear 

• demonstrate  thoughtout  plans  for  dealing  with  nuclear 
waste 

• blunt  US  media  criticism  of  US  nuclear  plants  that  spill 
over  into  Canada 

• build  confidence  in  the  people  who  are  responsible  for 
running  and  inspecting  nuclear  plants 
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reassure  the  public  about  the  “ability  to  contain  the 
effects  of  accidents...”  (p.  10) 

The  report  also  recommended  several  tactics.  These  tactics  include:  “to 
overwhelm”  people  with  “credible  scientific  experts. ..in  favour  of  the 
nuclear  energy  option,”  testimonials  of  industry  workers,  and 
spokespersons  with  strong  public  credibility,  and  use  print,  the  more 
authoritative  and  trusted  medium  (p.  11). 

The  CNA  Public  Information  Program  Business  Plan  1987  ■ 1988 
reveals  dramatic  spending  increases  of  more  than  1.5  million  in  1988 
designed  to  promote  the  industry’s  interests.  The  plan  projected  the 
following  costs; 


Projected  Costs 

CNA  Public  Information  Program 


Pr.igrams 

Waste  Management 

Education 

Advertising 

Research 

Media  Relations 

Videc/T.V. 

Print  Material 
Information  Telephone  Line 
Speakers  Bureau 
Supporters  Group 
Advisory  Council 
Public  Participation 


Program  Administration 
Salaries 
Expenses 


Total  Costs 


1987* 

1988* 

$10,000 

$20,000 

51,000 

40,000 

1,671,000 

3,039,000 

349,000 

120,000 

12,000 

20,000 

70,500 

100,000 

193,000 

200,000 

10,000 

50,000 

8,000 

200,000 

20,000 

30.000 


$2,381,000 

$3,849, Ov'O 

142,000 

340,000 

121.000 

71.000 

263,000 

411,000 

$2,644,000 

$4,260,000 

*(p.  8) 


The  objectives  ami  lesults  sought  for  each  program  section  are  quite 
clear  as  a review  of  some  of  them  shows.  Waste  Management  program, 
for  example,  seeks  to  “[rjeduce  the  number  of  people  opposed  to  existing 
and  future  use  of  nuclear  power  because  of  a concern  relating  to  safe 
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management  of  wastes"  (p.  10).  The  research  program  was  “to  have  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  views  of  opinion  leaders  and  the 
Canadian  public  on  matters  relating  to  the  nuclear  industry  (p.  13). 
Besides  establishing  a media  data  center,  the  increase  of  funding  to  the 
Media  program  was  to  include  developing  “a  media  b(jok...a  reference 
document... provided  to  the  media  through  editorial  board  meetings,  and 
media  briefings..."  (p.  14)  The  Video/TV  program  was  “to  prepare  a 
variety  of  materials  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  Education.  Media  and 
Speakers  Bureau  Program”  (p.  16).  The  Information  Telephone  was  to 
be  a 1-800  number  manned  by  persons  trained  to  respond  to  public 
inquiries  (p.  17),  and  the  Speakers  Bureau  program  would  coordinate 
speakers  on  nuclear  topics  into  a “Canada  wide  pool  and  provide 
training  on  the  delivery  of  key  messages"  (p.  18). 

To  advance  this  campaign.  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited,  funded 
the  Western  Projects  Development  Association,  a company  that  sought 
to  win  the  support  of  government  officials  and  community  leaders  for 
the  construction  of  a Candu-3  nuclear  reactor.  Members  of  this 
company  travelled  to  town  councils.  Boards  of  Trade,  and  Chambers  of 
Commerce  throughout  the  province  in  1988  and  1989  with 
representatives  of  AECL  and  the  CNA.^  In  Saskatoon  in  1989,  AECL 
proposed  to  construct  a 10-megawatt  Slowpoke  reactor  to  heat  the 
University.  To  advance  this  proposal,  the  company  set  up  an  office  in 
the  city,  lobbied  the  University  administration,  employed  public 
relations  personnel  to  advance  the  proposal  in  the  commimity,  hired 
billboard  space,  advertised  in  the  newspaper,  and  conducted 
consultations  with  the  community.  In  1990,  AECL  began  an  aggressive 
campaign  to  promote  public  acceptance  of  the  construction  of  a Candu-3 
nuclear  reactor  and  high-level  waste  management  facility. 

Targeting  Schools 

The  nuclear  lobby  in  Saskatchewan  has  invested  heavily  in  securing 
support  by  directly  influencing  schools  and  the  education  system.  The 
Saskatchewan  Mining  and  Development  Corporation  (SMDC)  was  the 
first  to  engage  in  widespread  intervention  in  schools  followed  by 
Uranium  Saskatchewan,  the  uranium  section  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Mining  Association.  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited  (AECL),  the 
federal  crown  corporation  which  promotes  sales  of  Candu  reactors, 
became  very  active  in  the  early  1990s. 
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The  Saskatchewan  Mining  Development  Corporation  (SMDC)  was  the 
main  instrument  of  nuclear  intervention  in  Saskatchewan  schools  prior 
to  its  amalgamation  with  Eldorado  Nuclear  and  formation  of  Cameco. 
SMDC  was  established  in  1974  through  an  Order  in  Council  under  the 
Saskatchewan  Crown  Cori)orations  Act  and  was  established  a special 
act  of  the  legislature  in  1977.  Its  responsibility  was  to  explore  for, 
develop  and  mine  minerals,  primarily  uranium,  in  Saskatchewan.  It 
has  also  worked  to  forestall  criticism  of  the  nuclear  industry  and  to 
advance  nuclear  interests  in  Saskatchewan  schools.  While  the  formal 
and  institutional  purposes  of  the  company's  acti\dties  are  laid  out  in  its 
handbook,  at  a conference  in  1983  the  SMDC  corporate  affairs  vice 
president  statetl  SMDC’s  strategy  is  to  "immunize”  teachers  to 
criticisms  of  the  industry 

This  strategy  has  been  most  evident  in  the  work  of  SMDC’s  Northern 
Opix)rtunitics  Branch  (NOB).  This  branch  mandated,  funded,  hired 
personnel,  and  developed  programs  for  schools  and  students.  It  formed 
ongoing  relationships  with  school  boards,  principals,  teacher  groups,  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  the  provincial  cabinet.  The  repertoir  of 
public  relations  initiatives  in  the  north  alone  included:  several 

bursaries  for  students;  public  relations  visits  with  teachers,  counsellors 
and  principals;  mine  employment  opportunity  materials;  donations  of 
books  to  the  forty  five  area  libraries;  assistance  to  the  Northern  Area 
Teacher’s  Association;  a speakers  bureau  and  resource  service;  a 
summer  geology  progi'am  for  students  which  included  the  production  of 
slide  tape  shows  for  school  distribution  and  a highly  publicized  banquet 
of  northern  dignitaries;  tours  of  students,  teachers  and  school  boards  to 
the  mine  sites;  and  publiciition  of  a high  quality  pro-nuclear  magazine 
distributed  free  to  all  northern  students.’  In  the  late  1980’s  and  early 
1990’s  Uranium  Saskatchewan,  the  uranium  section  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Mining  Association,  offered  opportunities  for  school 
teachers  and  students.  Uranium  Saskatchewan  provided  a free  binder 
of  suggested  lesson  plans,  student  hand-outs  and  overheads  for  teachers 
for  use  with  all  grade  eight  and  nine  students  in  the  province.  In 
1989  Saskatchewan’s  Lieutenant  Governor  officially  opened  a $300,000 
Uranium  Today  trailer  that  visits  Saskatchewan  schools  with  its 
j)ro-nucloar  message.  The  uranium  companies  and  ’heir  association 
continue  to  maintain  contact  with  teachers  and  students. 

Spratt  and  Associates,  industry  consultants  for  ALCL,  spell  out  how  to 
influence  school  systems  and  the  education  establishment  in  their 
iniblicntion  titled.  Rutiomik  for  P.J.  Spratt  & Associates  Approach  to  the 


Challenge  of  Effective  Communicating  With  the  Education  Community. 
It  views  the  education  system  as  a market,  with  which  the  industry  can 
set  up  long  term  cooperative  arrangements.  The  Ontario  school  system 
alone,  for  example,  constitutes  a market  of  two  million  students  and 
96,000  teachers  who  can  influence  their  neighbourhoods.  However,  the 
industry  requires  “marketing”  and  “communication”  strategies  to 
jrenetrate  the  bureaucratic  school  systems  with  their  ministries,  boards 
of  education,  clemently  and  secondary  schools,  teachers,  professional 
teacher  associations,  and  administrative  personnel  without  alienating 
them.  Industry  therefore  needs  to  design  and  refine  its  requests  to  each 
educational  sector’s  sensibilities  and  ability  to  respond  positively. 

In  their  “Rationale”  Spratt  and  Associates  point  out  that  to  penetrate 
the  eduaition  system  outside  interests  need  to  understand  that 
“education  has  established  norms  regarding  its  internal  decision-making 
and  relationships  with  the  community.”  Because  schools  support  liberal 
deraocractic  norms  and  seek  to  appear  neutral  on  debateable  items,  the 
industry  is  advised  to  present  resources  within  the  framework  of 
traditional  values  and  not  as  alternative  to  them.  They  also  identify 
the  distribution  of  teaching  aids  and  teacher  training  as  two  key 
elements  in  informing  teachers.  To  overcome  the  credibility  gap  of 
distrust  between  education  and  corporation,  characterized  by  teacher 
suspicion  of  nuclear  advocacy,  they  suggest  that  the  industry  should 
develop  convenient  useable  information  aids  for  busy  teachers.  The 
development  of  these  aids  should  result  from  cooperative  efforts  in 
which  teacher  and  industry  interests  are  mutually  satisfied.  Teachers 
and  suitable  provincial  representatives  should  be  involved  in  this 
production  if  they  are  not  to  be  alientated  from  them. 

Spratt  and  Associates  produce  Bridges:  The  Magazine  for  Canada's 
Opinion  l^eaders,  an  independent  quarterly  magazine  available  free  to 
all  classroom  teachers  in  Canada.  AECL  operates  an  Information 
Center  in  Saskatoon,  provides  print  and  visual  resource  materials,  and 
sends  representatives  to  visit  schools  where  they  discuss  the  many 
ecological,  environmental,  health  and  safety,  and  weapons  issues  related 
to  nuclear  proposals.  The  combined  strategies  of  the  Canadian  Nuclear 
Association,  Uranium  Saskatchewan  and  its  member  companies,  and 
AECL  have  constituted  a significant  assault  on  schools.  This 
combination  probably  comprises  the  most  systematic  attempt  by  any 
industry  in  the  history  of  the  province  to  use  the  schools  as  a medium 
to  convoy  ideas,  beliefs,  and  ideology,  and  to  establish  a relationship  of 
hegemony  on  an  ongoing  basis.  For  adults  to  understand  how  the 
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industry  has  established  and  seeks  to  maintain  its  influence  in  schools, 
they  will  have  to  engage  in  critical  reflection  and  action. 

The  Political  Parties 

Upon  taking  oflice  in  1981,  Saskatchewan's  Conservative  government 
endorsed  the  construction  and  privatization  of  nuclear  reactors  to 
supply  electrical  power  into  the  provincial  gi'id.  I^emier  Grant  Devine 
said  “nuclear  energy  has  many  advantanges  for  Saskatchewan,  given 
the  province’s  large  uranium  resources....  We  have  a big  potential 
advantage."^’  /\nnouncemont  of  the  agreement  between  SaskPower  and 
AECL  on  September  21,  1991,  the  same  day  as  the  announcement  of  a 
provincial  election  culminated  a Conserv’ative  and  nuclear  industrv' 
political  strategy  cultivated  over  several  years.  The  announcement 
pre-empted  the  report  of  the  Saskatchewan  Power  Options  Panel  which 
the  provincial  government  struck  in  1990  to  “seek  opinions  and  increase 
public  understanding  of  future  energy  options.”  The  panel  was  to  report 
on  the  viability  of  alternatives  ranging  through  coal,  wind,  solar,  hydro, 
energy  efficiencies,  bio-mass,  and  nuclear  for  the  production  of 
electricity  in  Saskatchewan.  However,  before  the  report  was  submitted 
in  November*'’  SaskPower  annoimced  that  site  selection  for  a Candu-3 
reactor  was  to  be  undertaken  immediately. 

Not  to  be  restricted  to  the  declining  fortunes  of  the  provincial 
Conservative  party  in  its  second  terra  of  office,  the  nuclear  industry  has 
made  inroads  in  all  provincial  political  parties.  Linda  Haverstock, 
leader  of  the  provincial  Liberal  party,  indicated  she  is  solidly  behind 
nuclear  development  in  the  province.  This  pro-nuclear  policy  was  made 
clear  for  the  first  time  in  the  summer  of  1991.  She  has  advocated  a 
“thoughtful”  approach  to  nuclear  development.  Although  the  Liberal 
party  has  had  virtually  no  standing  in  the  provincial  legislature  since 
the  1982  Conservative  sweep,  the  pro-nuclear  stand  offered  the  party 
some  elements  of  an  economic  policy.  The  New  Democratic  Party 
initially  supported  the  e.\pansion  of  uranium  mining  in  Saskatchewan 
in  the  1970’s  and  has  historically  been  split  on  nuclear  issues.  As  the 
NDP  went  into  the  1991  election.  AECL  forwarded  packages  of 
information  to  each  NDP  councillor  on  the  benefits  of  supporting 
nuclear  expansion.'"  The  package  was  part  of  its  strategy  to  contest 
NDP  policy  to  phase  out  uranium  mining  and  to  opppose  construction 
of  Candu  and  Slowpoke  reactors.  However,  in  a three  to  one  vote,  the 
party  confirmed  its  opposition  to  construction  of  Candu  and  Slowixiko 
reactors,  opposed  the  research  agi-eement  announced  September  21.  and 


opposed  high-level  waste  management  in  the  province.  It  also  avoided 
efforts  to  reverse  the  party  position  on  uranium  raining. 

Resistance  and  Counter-Hegemony 

By  reviewing  aspects  of  the  CNA,  Uranium  Saskatchewan,  and  AECL 
public  relations  campaigns,  this  account  has  shown  that  nuclear 
industry  public  relations  initiatives  in  Saskatchewan  constitute  a form 
of  ideological  hegemony.  It  has  demonstrated  that  these  campaigns  are 
extensive,  strategic,  mandated,  and  funded.  Through  them,  the  nuclear 
industry  creates  ideas  and  beliefs  and  constructs  continuing 
relationships  with  political  parties,  educational  institutions  and  other 
organisations.  The  purpose  of  this  account  was  to  establish  that  within 
a critical  theory  approach  to  adult  education,  if  counter-hegemonic 
struggle  is  warranted  in  response  to  hegemonic  conditions, 
counter-hegemonic  approaches  are  warranted  in  response  to  nuclear 
public  relations  strategies  in  Saskatchewan. 

In  fact,  opposition  to  development  of  the  nuclear  industry  in 
Saskatchewan  began  in  the  mid-1970’s  when  several  organisations 
pressed  the  NDP  to  call  a moratorium  on  uranium  mining.*^  Through 
several  manoeuvers,  pro-uranium  forces  convinced  the  NDP  government 
to  conduct  a public  inquiry  into  the  future  of  uranium  mining  in  the 
province.  Several  church,  aboriginal,  labour,  environmental, 
international  NGOs,  anti-nuclear,  and  other  groups  in  opposition  to 
uranium  mining  boycotted  the  inquiry  and  conducted  their  own 
education  campaigns  around  the  issue.  Although  they  did  not  stop 
uranium  mining,  they  continued  to  do  research  a^id  undertake 
resistance  strategies  to  uranium  mine  expansion.  These  citizens  groups 
won  a clear  victory  in  1979  when  they  opposed  and  helped  prevent  the 
construction  of  a uranium  refinery  at  Warman  near  Saskatoon. 

Adult  education  as  counter-hegemony  has  been  evident  in  the  early 
1990’s  through  the  work  of  three  citizens  groups.  Pokebusters  Citizen’s 
Coalition  is  an  ad-hoc  committee  of  Saskatoon  citizens  who  organised 
initially  to  opjjose  the  construction  of  and  propose  alternatives  to  a 
vSlowix)kc  reactor  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan.  This  coalition  has 
organised  public  meetings,  debated  industry  representatives,  published 
material,  .sought  expert  advice,  lobbied  the  government  and  the 
University,  and  written  letters  to  the  editor  in  the  local  paper.  The 
coalition  continued  its  work  by  debating  and  opposing  proposals  for  a 
('andu-3  reactor  and  nuclear  waste  management  site.  The 
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I Inter-Church  Uranium  Committee,  founded  in  1980  by  members  of  the 

Catholic,  United,  Anglican,  Lutheran,  and  Mennomte  churches, 
conducts  research,  undertakes  education  and  lobbies  government  on 
nuclear  issues,  particularly  uranium  mining.  Although  this 
organisation  focuses  on  its  constituent  organisations,  it  operates  in  a 
milieu  of  interested  organisations  with  which  it  interacts  on  a 
continuing  basis.  The  Saskatooon  Environmental  Society  operates  a 
resource  center  which  offers  resources  on  alternati’.  e energy  and  energ>' 
efficiencies  as  w . ll  as  other  environmental  issues.  It  was  active  as  early 
as  the  uranium  inquiry  of  1977  where  it  led  opposition  to  uranium 
mining  proposals  with  a representative  acting  as  an  intei*vcner  in 
(piestioning  mining  proixments. 

These  groups  have  contested  industry  claims,  organised  against  their 
influence,  and  advanced  alternative  options.  They  have  published 
information,  conducted  public  forums  with  expert  speakers,  held  press 
conferences,  attended  hearings,  organised  demonstrations  and  rallies, 
consulted  with  interest  groups,  built  alliances  and  coalitions  of  support 
among  labour,  church,  environmental,  and  other  groups,  lobbied 
politicians,  provided  a speakers  service,  and  operated  resource  centers. 
To  support  their  public  education,  they  research  issues  and  maintain 
communications  with  similar  groups  throughout  Canada  and  the  world. 
To  Taount  educational  campaigns,  these  citizens  groups  have  establish 
themselves  as  counter-  organisations  with  mandate,  resources  and 
structure.  The  emancipatory'  commitment  to  public  education  is  not 
simply  to  oppose,  but  to  generate  possibility  and  advance  options  for  the 
common  good. 

Adult  educators  working  in  upgrading  and  post-secondary  institutions 
CcUi  also  advance  an  emancipatory  education  which  addresses  the 
hegemony  of  the  nuclear  industry.  Pro-nuclear  ideology  in  institutions 
of  adult  education  is  most  obvious  in  overt  public  relations  and 
information  strategics.  However,  the  incorporation  and  restructuring 
of  these  institutions  over  the  years  within  government,  education,  and 
economic  policies  which  services  nuclear  interests  offers  a more  complex 
structure  of  hegemony  for  educators  to  critically  reflect  and  act  upon. 
Many  adult  educators  are  in  positions  to  question  how  educational 
policy,  governance,  curriculum,  and  instruction  may  be  shaped  to  serve 
nuclear  interests,  to  the  detriment  of  full  rational  consideration  of 
energy  alternatives.  \Vhile  citizens  groups  address  nuclear  advocacy  in 
the  broadc  public  sphere,  <ulult  educators  in  eilucational  institutions 
can  construct  counter-hegemonic  struggles  which  critically  question  and 
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offer  alternatives  to  the  nuclear  option.  To  develop  counter-hegemonic 
I adult  education,  educators  can  research  their  own  circumstances,  link 

• with  other  counter-hegemonic  groups,  strategize  to  address  industry 

i claims,  and  construct  pedagogies  that  empower  educators  and  students. 

In  Conclusion 

This  article  provides  a Canadian  case  study  of  the  nuclear  debate 
within  a critical  theory  understanding  of  adult  education.  This  critical 
theory  approach  has  been  more  substantially  developed  in  a previous 
vokune  of  this  publication.'^  Within  this  framework,  the  notions  of 
hegemony  and  counter-hegemony  are  used  to  understand  public 
relations  initiatives  of  nuclear  companies,  and  the  oppositional 
organisation  of  citizen  groups.  The  counter-hegemonic  struggles  of 
citizen  groups  is  presented  as  a model  of  adult  education  recommended 
tor  practicioners  in  educational  institutions  as  warranted.  The  purpose 
of  this  account  is  to  establish  the  counter-hegemonic  activities  of  these 
groups  and  coalitions  as  a legitimate  part  of  the  adult  education 
movement. 
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corporation  can  do.”  He  explained:  “When  you  set  up. ..interaction  between  industry 
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BOOK  REVIEWS/RECENSIONS 


ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  A MUI.TICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
Beverly  B.  Cassara  (EcU  1990.  London;  Routledge 

From  the  ferment  and  figment  of  “melting  pot’'  theory  to  the  musings  of 
multiculturalism,  the  path  to  a comprehensive  explanation  of  the 
American  cultural  mosaic  has  been  a patchwork  of  scholarly  endeavours. 
The  renewed  recognition  of  many  cultures  in  American  society  has 
become  the  focus  of  attention  for  many  educators  and  social  scientists. 
Beverly  B.  Cassara  attempts  to  provide  us  with  yet  another 
perspective— incorporating  adult  education  in  a multicultural  society.  As 
ethnic  minorities,  aboriginals,  and  newly-arrived  immigrants  form  a 
s'ignificant  part  of  American  society,  the  provision  of  adult  education  in 
the  form  of  adult-basic  education,  GED,  and  language  training  is 
essential  for  their  meaningful  participation  in  a democratic  society. 
Cassara  has  brought  together  a number  of  chapters  to  raise  questions 
about  issues  in  the  education  of  these  minority  groups. 

This  book  contains  twelve  chapters  with  an  introduction  by  the  editor 
and  an  index  at  the  end.  The  chapters  are  clustered  into  three  parts; 
“dimensions  of  the  problem”,  “past  and  present  concerns  of  m?yor  ethnic 
groups”,  and  “innovative  approaches  to  practice  and  research  . 

Part  one,  which  contains  three  chapters,  discusses  major  terms  and 
concepts  such  as  cultural  pluralism,  multicultural  education  and 
linguistic  minorities.  In  chapter  one.  Young  Pai  provides  the  reader  with 
important  explanations  and  definitions  of  key  terms;  however,  the 
attempt  to  include  Mezirow’s  “perspective  transformation”  appears  to  be 
a forced  association  and  does  not  add  to  clarity  or  the  importance  of  this 
chapter.  While  Tesconi  Jr.  (chapter  two)  and  Graham  and  Cookson 
(chapter  three)  cover  the  meanings  of  multiculturalism  and  linguistic 
minorities  in  the  United  States  respectively,  the  relationship  between 
adult  education  and  multiculturalism  is  not  specifically  addressed. 
Graham  and  Cookson  attempt  to  tie  linguistic  minorities  mainly  to 
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immigration  and  use  statistics  from  1976,  both  of  which  detract  from 
their  main  thesis. 


Four  chapters  in  part  two  deal  with  mgyor  ethnic  groups  highlighting 
someoftheii  historical  problems  and  present  concerns.  Morgan  (chapter 
four)  shows  how  adult  education  can  help  blacks  in  Manhattan  to  affirm 
their  integrity  and  provide  access  to  educational  opjiortunity.  She 
focuses  on  community-based  efforts  by  church,  civic  and  philanthropic 
groups  to  provide  literacy  and  job  training,  general  education,  and  the 
promotion  of  Afro-American  culture.  Tippeconic  III  (chapter  5)  discusses 
the  background  and  legislation  for  Indian  education;  he  emphasizes  the 
role  of  adult  education  in  providing  GED  and  ABE  training.  He  sees  the 
future  as  continuing  the  relationship  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Montero-Sieburth’s  chapter  (six)  about  the  Hispanic  adults  is  well- 
written,  analytical,  and  focused.  This  is  an  excellent  synthesis  of  a 
minority  s problems  and  adult  education  principles  resulting  in  programs 
for  Hispanic  adults  which  are  required  in  the  research  literature.  A 
consideration  of  the  impetus  derived  from  “community/grassroots”  needs 
and  Freire’s  approaches  to  literacy  training  and  conscientization  provides 
us  with  major  questions  in  areas  such  as  the  distribution  of  adult 
education  programs  and  equity  issues.  Nakanishi  (chapter  seven) 
decries  the  fact  that  the  professional  literature  of  adult  education  has 
given  little  attention  to  the  needs  of  minority,  immigrant,  and  refugee 
adult  populations.  He  provides  us  with  an  overview  of  the  diverse  group 
known  as  Asian  Pacific  Americans,  which  now  represents  the  greatest 
number  of  legal  immigrants  to  the  USA.  Attempting  to  generate 
empowering  skills  in  Asian  immigrants  and  refugees,  Nakanishi  uses  the 
concept  of  political  resocialization  leading  to  electoral  participation  as 
evidenced  in  voter  registration.  He  calls  on  adult  education  to  use  its 
non-fonnal  and  formal  approaches  to  assist  this  group  to  participate  in 
the  political  process. 

Part  three  contains  five  chapters  and  attempts  to  provide  us  with 
examples  of  adult  education  practice.  Daniel  and  Daniel  (chapter  eight) 
consider  theoretical  perspectives  such  as  reproduction  theoiy, 
experiential  learning  theory,  cognitive  theory,  and  empowerment  theory. 
They  demonstrate  the  application  of  theory  into  practice  by  describing 
':ommunity-based  adult  education  programs  administered  through  the 
Northern  Illinois  University  service  centre  in  Chicago.  Their  major  focus 
is  education  as  a social  change  agent.  Barer-Stein  (chapter  nine)  shares 
her  insights  from  using  a phenomenological  approach  to  research  in 
experiencing  the  unfamiliar.  She  provides  us  with  a unique  approach  to 
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discovering  knowledge  by  focusing  on  the  experiences  of  an  ESL  teacher. 
Reeves  (chapter  10)  uses  a case  study  in  he^th  care  to  demonstrate  the 
application  of  the  ‘‘negotiated  process  approach.  While  adult  education 
principles  are  used  in  this  process  the  author  does  not  emphasise  these 
in  her  analysis  of  this  case  study.  Miller,  Grove,  and  Hansel  (chapter 
eleven)  describe  three  cases  in  hosting  an  international  exchange 
student.  WTiile  the  point  is  made  that  personality  factors  are  more 
important  than  cultural  differences  in  meeting  inter-cultural  challenges 
in  these  situations,  it  is  not  clear  why  this  chapter  was  included  in  the 
book.  Diaz-Lefebvre  (chapter  twelve)  provides  us  with  an  excellent 
chapter  on  the  “Hispanic  adult  learner  in  a rural  community*.  Here  is 
an  example  of  the  integration  (and  use)  of  adult  education  principles 
with  the  essentials  of  defining  and  deriving  meaning  of  ethnic  identity 
by  adult  learners  of  Mexican  descent.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this 
approach  can  be  applied  selectively  to  other  majority  groups. 

It  is  not  possible  to  provide  full  coverage  of  a very  complex  issue  such  as 
adult  education  in  a multicultural  society  in  one  book.  However,  there 
are  some  areas  that  are  crucial  to  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  adult 
education  in  multi-ethnic  America,  and  the  inclusion  of  these  would  have 
strengthened  this  book.  For  a very  long  time  the  myth  of  the  “melting 
pot”  held  sway  in  American  society;  the  shift  to  multiculturalism  is  an 
important  one  and  should  be  explained.  The  roles  of  adult  education  in 
society  should  be  highlighted— a major  point  being  ^ participates. 
Since  research  shows  that  (a)  the  most  numerous  participants  in  adult 
education  programs  come  from  the  middle  class  and  (b)  those  who 
already  have  some  schooiing  and  training  seek  more,  how  can  the  poor 
(the  majority  ethnic  group  members  and  immigrants)  participate  in  aciult 
education  programs?  The  chapters  focus  on  the  problems  of  minority 
groups;  however,  an  area  that  needs  attention  is  the  education  of  the 
majority  population  about  the  problems  of  equity  and  social  justice  in  a 
multicultural  society. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  some  extent  in  Canada,  the  move  is  now 
away  from  raulticiUturalism  towards  anti-racist  education.  It  is  crucial 
that  adult  educators  recognize  this  and  incorporate  strategies  for 
implementing  anti-racist  adult  education  for  the  sole  purpose  (if  no 
other)  of  enhancing  equity  in  and  equality  of  access  to  education, 
training,  and  jobs.  The  ABE,  ESL,  and  GED  programs  so  often 
mentioned  in  this  book  are  important,  but  adult  education  has  to 
address  some  of  the  larger  issues  of  ideology,  hegemony,  equality  of 
results,  and  racism  in  a multi-ethnic  society. 
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The  effectiveness  of  this  book  could  be  increased  if  Cassara  added  a 
summarj'  and  conclusion  chapter.  Such  an  addition  might  include  the 
major  themes,  the  problems,  and  possible  solutions  raised  in  most  of  the 
chapters.  Directions  for  research  in  this  critical  area  and  implications 
for  public  policy  would  enhance  the  potential  for  generating  discussion, 
and  hopefully  provide  a basis  for  action. 

As  Jarvis  points  out  in  the  “editor’s  note”  to  this  book,  there  have  been 
few  serious  studies  dealing  with  adult  education  and  the  multicultural 
society.  While  some  of  the  chapters  could  have  been  replaced  with  more 
relevant  ones,  this  book  raises  some  important  issues  for  public  policy 
formulation.  Adult  educators  who  are  interested  in  contemporary  social 
change  in  a cosmopolitan  community  will  be  stimulated  to  think 
critically  about  the  crucial  roles  of  adult  education  in  our  multicultural 
society. 

Deo  H.  Poonwassie 
University  of  Manitoba 


ACTION  AND  KNOWLEDGE— BREAKING  THE  MONOPOLY 
WITH  PARTICIPATORY  ACTION-RESEARCH 

Orlando  Fals-Borda  and  Mohammad  Anisur  Rahman  (Eds.)  1991.  New 
York:  Apex  Press 

This  is  a major  contribution  to  the  liberatoiy  tradition  in  adult 
education.  This  book  is  the  culmination  of  many  years  work,  in  the  first 
place,  of  two  long  time  contributors  to  the  literature.  Orlando  Fals- 
Borda,  a Colombian  scholar,  activist  and  recently  elected  member  of 
Colombia  s Asamblea  Constitutional,  has  worked  mainly  in  Latin 
America,  but  knows  the  world.  Mohammad  Anisur  Rahman,  former 
professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of  Dacca  and  now  based  in  the 
International  Labour  Office  in  Geneva,  has  lengthy  experience  in  Asia 
and  AfHca,  and  has  published  widely.  In  the  second  place,  the  book 
contains  six  vivencias  or  process  studies  of  participatory  action  research 
(PAR)  in  the  Americas,  Asia  and  AfHca  contributed  by  long  time 
practitioners  in  those  continents.  This  then  is  a gold  mine  of  theory  and 
practice. 

PAR  is  a mtyor  topic  of  debate  throughout  the  world  and  is  a cornerstone 
in  Iho  International  Council  for  Adult  Education.  In  a global  sense,  it 
was  a creation  of  the  South  to  off-set  the  dominance  of  the  North.  In  the 
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Canadian  context,  it  represents  a new  expression  of  adult  education’s 
historic  commitment  to  social  improvement  and  can  be  linked  to  the 
community  development  concept.  PAR  is  disarmingly  simple  with  its 
appeal  to  basic  democracy  and  mutual  aid.  It  is  a challenging  complex 
in  its  insistence  that  we  acquire  the  will  and  the  discipline  to  live  in 
harmony  with  each  other.  PAR  arouses  emotional  discussion  about  what 
knowledge  is,  who  owns  it,  who  should  it  serve  and  so  on.  It  forces 
critical  examination  of  traditional  positivist  research  in  adult  education. 
It  is  controversial  in  that  it  is  clearly  political  and  social  change  oriented. 
It  is  fashionable  in  that  funde’^  of  international  development  projects 
are  favourably  disposed  to  PAR.  It  is  a multi-faceted  activity;  a method 
of  social  investigation,  an  educational  act,  a means  of  taking  action  and 
a way  of  life. 

The  book  is  divided  .nto  three.  Part  I contains  three  essays  that 
introduce  PAR;  its  origins,  theoretical  standpoints  and  present  overview. 
Part  II  includes  six  vivencias  that  took  place  dxiring  the  mid-eighties. 
Part  III  is  entitled  “Steps  in  Praxiology"  wherein  are  outlined  some  of 
the  methods  and  techniques  of  PAR. 

Chapter  one  is  taken  from  Fals-Borda’s  1988  Knouiedge  and  People’s 
Power— Lessons  with  Peasants  in  Nicaragua,  Mexico  and  Colombia 
which  is  still  available  for  $5.00  from  the  Indian  Social  Institute  in  New 
Delhi  and  is  a must  for  a PAR  library.  This  chapter  introduces  some  of 
the  basic  ingredients  of  PAR.  He  suggests  there  are  three  aspects  to 
PAR.  It  encompasses  research,  adult  education  and  socio-political  action, 
which  are  not  necessarily  consecutive.  The  purpose  is  clear — create 
knowledge  upon  which  to  construct  power  for  the  oppressed.  Fals-Borda 
argues  that  a combination  of  academic  knowledge  with  popular 
knowledge  may  result  in  “total”  scientific  knowledge  of  a revolutionary 
nature  which  will  destroy  the  previous  unjust  society.  This  work  is  to 
be  performed  by  two  types  of  change  agents,  one  internal  to  the 
community  concerned  and  one  external.  The  dialectical  tension  beriveen 
them  is  long  familiar  to  those  who  have  experienced  community 
development  in  Canada.  Authentic  participation  means  that  the  unfair 
subjecfrobject  binomial  must  be  replaced  by  a subject/subject 
arrangement.  This  new  arrangement  means  an  equal  status  for  the 
traditional  intellectuals  and  the  organic  intellectual  that  lies  within  us 
all.  Fals-Borda  suggests  that  the  creative  forces  released  by  PAR  will 
lead  to  a new  kind  of  state  where  there  will  be  a healthy  balance  of 
human  scale  proportions.  How  is  people's  countervailing  ix>wer  to  Ik- 
established?  he  asks.  Four  techniques  are  outlines  in  his  answer: 
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collective  research,  critical  recoveiy  of  history,  valuing  and  applying  folk 
culture,  and  production  and  diffusion  of  new  knowledge.  These 
techniques  are  discussed  in  full  in  Fals-Borda  (1988). 

In  chapter  two,  Rahman  introduces  a theoretical  standpoint  of  PAR. 
The  central  point  is  democratizing  knowledge  because  people  cannot  be 
liberated  by  a consciousness  and  knowledge  other  them  their  own.  After 
suggesting  that  PAR  as  a cultural  movement  is  growing  in  several 
countries,  he  provides  some  warnings.  Clarity  about  these  matters  is 
needed  as  never  before.  He  suggests  that  people’s  knowledge  and  expert 
knowledge  may  dialogue  but  neither  should  claim  to  be  superior.  The 
main  danger  lies  in  the  cooptation  of  PAR  principles  by  institutions  and 
agencies  that  recognize  PAR’s  appeal  and  therefore  wish  to  appropriate 
it  to  their  own  aims.  Rahman  fidly  understands  that  pov/er  can  corrupt 
and  that  even  PARers  have  to  take  care.  He  concludes  that  PAR  will 
survive  if  it  tells  the  people  that  it  can  betray  them.  The  people  must 
be  constantly  vigilant. 

Rahman  and  Falls-Borda  get  together  in  the  third  chapter  in  “a  self- 
review of  PAR”  where  they  place  the  concept  into  historical  and 
contemporary  perspective.  They  provide  lists  of  events,  individuals  and 
organizations  engaged  in, PAR  internationally.  They  show  that  PAR  is 
as  much  a philosophy  of  life  as  a method  and  claim  that  it  produces  a 
science  that  truly  liberates.  In  keeping  with  current  global  trends,  PAR 
is  preoccupied  with  autonomy,  self-reliance  and  decentralization.  Once 
again  they  caution,  care  must  be  taken  to  understand  the  intentions  of 
those  institutions  and  agencies  that  may  be  coopting  PAR. 

Chapters  four  through  nine  describe  the  vivencias.  In  chapter  four, 
Colombian  sociologist  Gustavo  de  Roux  writes  about  a project  wherein 
rural  Afro-Colombians  organized  to  get  fair  treatment  from  a state 
electric  company.  PAR  governed  the  methodology  that  drove  the  project, 
a methodology  that  met  two  criteria.  First,  at  the  rational  level,  it  had 
to  be  capable  of  unleashing  the  people's  pent-up  knowledge.  Second,  at 
the  emotional  level,  the  process  had  to  be  capable  of  releasing  feelings, 
of  tearing  down  the  participant’s  internal  walls  in  order  to  free  up 
energy  for  action,  de  Roux  explains  three  “moments”  in  the  research 
process:  a mirror-like  narrative,  strategic  codes,  and  the  commxmity’s 
own  ideological  outlook.  Chapter  five  also  reports  a Colombian  story, 
this  one  about  a project  in  Bogota  to  establish  the  viability  of  more 
critical  policies  geared  to  the  protection  of  child  labourers.  (Colombian 
sociologist  Maria  Cristina  Salazar  writes  that  children  participated 
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throughout  the  project  and  produced  illustrated  booklets,  pictures  and 
photos  dealing  with  the  child  labour  problems.  She  concludes  that  the 
children  acquired  new  self-esteem  during  the  process  as  they  came  to 
understand  and  value  their  own  knowledge.  Of  course  all  of  this  was  a 
lengthy  process. 

Chapter  six  is  more  reflective  than  the  two  Colombian  stories.  It  is 
written  by  two  Dutch  rural  sociologists  with  many  years  practical 
experience  with  PAR  in  Latin  America,  mainly  in  Peru.  Vera  Gianotten 
and  Ton  de  Wit  \vrite  about  their  experience  of  popular  education  and 
rural  development  with  peasant  communities  in  the  Peruvian  Andes. 
They  comment  on  many  aspects  of  PAR  and  sketch  the  various 
“participatory  models”  within  it.  They  emphasize  the  importance  of 
indigenous  knowledge  and  of  indigenous  organizational  structures. 
Rather  than  new  organizations  they  argue,  it  is  much  better  to  try  to 
reinforce  existing  popular  organizations  or  movements.  They  underline 
the  value  of  local  culture,  urging  us  to  resist  the  temptation  to  impose 
ideas  or  approaches  that  may  have  worked  elsewhere.  Also  central  in 
their  experience  is  the  importance  of  continuous  reflection  to  diminish 
the  incongruities  between  our  theoretical  statements  and  our  concrete 
practice. 

Senegal,  Rwanda  and  Tanzania  are  the  sites  of  the  “other  Afhca  that 
Rahman  writes  about  in  chapter  seven.  African  poverty  is  well  known. 
Not  well  known  are  the  many  positive  initiatives  on  the  continent  such 
as  the  International  Labour  Office’s  Program  on  Participatory 
Organizations  of  the  Rural  Poor.  Rahman  suggests  that  wasted  time 
and  energy  is  expended  awaiting  outside  resources  rather  than  on 
mobilizing'domestic  resources.  The  only  hope  of  generating  an  authentic 
development  dynamism  in  Africa  is  through  stimulating  domestic 
mobilization  of  social  energy  and  resources.  One  of  the  most  important 
human  resources  often  is  ignored.  Rahman  suggests  that  the  most  basic 
human  need  is  to  create,  for  being  human  is  being  creative,  and  vhis  is 
what  distinguishes  the  human  from  the  animal  in  oneself  “The  animal, 
indeed,  needs  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  sheltered  and  medically  cared 
for,  and  taught  how  to  find  all  these,  but  the  hiunan  needs  to  be  fulfilled 
by  creative  acts.”  He  concludes  that  African  communities  may  be  poor 
materially  but  rich  in  their  creative  abilities. 

Zimbabwean  sociologist  Sithembiso  Nyoni  describes  people’s  power  in 
Zimbabwe  in  chapter  eight.  Several  initiatives  taken  after  independtmce 
toward  helping  people  assume  power  over  their  own  affairs  are  reported. 
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In  particular,  the  Organization  of  Rural  Associations  for  Progress  is 
introduced  with  its  strong  emphasis  on  self-reliance  and  strong 
organizational  bases.  Nyoni  comments  on  the  complexities  of 
participation  suggesting  that  the  development  process  usually  is  delayed 
while  change  takes  place  from  within  each  individual.  “If  development 
is  about  people,  then  it  must  take  place  first  in  people’s  minds  and 
where  people  are  and  not  only  at  the  project  sites.”  This  sounds  much 
like  a basic  tenet  in  adult  education— start  where  the  people  are. 

Chapter  nine  is  devoted  to  PAR  activities  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  work  being  done  at  the  Highlander  Centre  in  Tennessee, 
rather  than  in  North  America  which  is  claimed  in  the  chapter’s  title. 
American  sociologist  John  Gaventa  outlines  three  strategies  of  popular 
participatoty  research.  First  is  the  reappropriation  of  knowledge  from 
the  knowledge  elite  by  such  means  as  commimi.y  power  structure 
research,  corporate  research  and  right-to-know  movements.  However, 
these  merely  access  already  codified  knowledge.  Therefore  the  second 
strategy  is  needed — the  development  of  people’s  knowledge,  a strategy 
as  useful  in  the  First  World  as  in  the  Third.  Here  again,  however,  this 
is  insufficient  for  people  to  help  themselves  effectively.  The  third 
strategy  calls  for  popular  participation  in  the  social  production  of 
knowledge.  This  means  that  lay  people  should  have  a say  in  the 
production  of  scientific  knowledge,  for  example,  through  popularly 
controlled  research  centres.  Gaventa  envisages  an  alternative 
organization  of  science— one  that  is  not  only  for  the  people  but  is  created 
with  them  and  by  them  as  well.  This  then  produces  a knowledge 
democracy. 

Part  III  has  two  chapters.  In  chapter  ten,  S.  Tilakaratna,  research 
director  at  the  Participatory  Institute  for  Development  Alternatives  in 
Colombo,  Sri  Lanka,  reports  on  work  being  done  in  South  and  Southeast 
Asia.  Tilakaratna  outlines  in  point  form  a process  of  stimulation  of  self- 
reliant  initiatives  by  sensitized  agents.  This  process  very  much 
resembles  good  adult  education  with  its  emphasis  on  starting  where  the 
learner  is  and  then  moving  through  various  rigorous  and  critical  stages. 
Four  interrelated  factors  are  introduced  to  ensure  sustainability  of 
organized  initiatives  by  local  people:  (1)  the  emergence  of  a group  of 
internal  animators,  (2)  practice  of  self-review  by  people’s  organizations, 
(3)  the  ability  to  move  from  micro  groups  to  larger  groupings,  and  (4)  an 
expansion  of  the  action  agenda  to  move  toward  a total/coraprehensive 
development  effort. 
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In  the  final  chapter,  Fals-Borda  highlights  many  of  the  central  concepts 
in  PAR  as  he  explores  “remaking  knowledge”.  The  challenge  is  how  to 
combine  expert  and  official  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  those  victimized 
by  power.  Dialogical  research  is  introduced  as  a method  that  combines 
conventional  learning  and  implicit  knowledge.  Fals-Borda  warns  against 
thinking  that  this  kind  of  research  can  be  imitated  and  replicated. 
Imitation  and  replication  can  be  a means  of  controlling  people.  The 
dilemma  in  this  research  lies  in  employing  effective  logic  which  involves 
sentiments  and  emotions  versus  dialectical  logic  with  cold-headed 
analysis.  This,  he  notes,  makes  the  whole  approach  suspect  in  some 
quarters.  He  asks  many  of  the  challenging  questions  sturounding 
knowledge:  knowledge  for  what?  knowledge  for  whom?  While  reflecting 
on  the  meaning  of  participation,  he  suggests  that  in  participatory  action 
both  researcher  and  researched  recognize  that  despite  their  otherness 
they  seek  the  mutual  goal  of  advancing  knowledge  in  search  of  greater 
justice.  PAR’S  important  role  is  to  rediscover  the  vitality  of  community 
values  and  roots.  He  then  explores  the  value  of  the  critical  rflcovery  of 
history  by  the  people  themselves.  Tb  him,  the  rediscovery  of  history  and 
cultural  roots  is  an  essential  element  in  any  effort  to  improve  depressed 
communities.  His  final  section  on  convergences  sketches  the 
international  work  past  and  present  that  is  related  to  PAR. 

All  the  authors  in  this  book  see  PAR  as  a strategy  to  help  people  search 
back  into  their  experiences  and  roots  to  re-acqmre  the  confidence  to 
respect  their  own  knowledge.  This  is  a Uberating  experience.  In  a 
sense,  this  book  and  PAR  itself  encourage  us  to  rediscover  our  liberatory 
tradition  in  adult  education  rather  than  having  to  create  a new  one  to 
^ meet  the  demands  of  the  twenty-first  century. 

Timothy  Pyrch 
University  of  Calgary 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY  OF  ADULT  AND 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Peter  Jarvis.  1990.  London  and  New  York:  Routledge 

How  do  you  evaluate  a dictionary,  especially  one  as  wide  ranging  as 
this?  Peter  Jarvis  includes  many  items  not  specific  to  adult  education 
(PhD,  alma  mater,  halo  effect)  or  even  education  (Karl  Marx,  ritual, 
Sigmund  Freud);  he  argues  that  adult  education  is  but  part  of  the  field 
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of  study  of  education  and  is  rooted  in  the  social  sciences.  The  result  is 
a somewhat  quixotic  yet  informative  dictionaiy  for  adult  educators. 

The  first  term  I looked  up  was  “workers’  education”  and  found  that  no 
definition  was  offered.  There  is  an  entry  for  Workers’  Education—  the 
WEA  journal— but  it  does  not  tell  us  it  is  now  defunct.  The  entry  for  the 
WEA  lists  different  countries  where  the  WEA  operates  and  gives  us 
some  but  not  all  (why  not?)  current  addresses.  There  are  another  dozen 
“worker”  or  “working”  entries  all  with  useful  titbits  of  information  yet 
working  class  is  defined  as  the  difference  between  manual  and  non- 
manual  workers,  which  is  not  a very  helpful  definition. 

If  workei  education  doesn’t  feature,  how  about  industrial  studies? 
Yes,  its  in,  as  is  the  Industrial  Tutor  and  the  Society  of  Industrial 
Tutors.  The  entry  under  Industrial  Education  has  four  lines  and 
then  “see  Worker  Education.”  But  there  is  no  such  entry,  it  must  have 
shpped  off  his  computer  screen. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  how  international  the  dictionary  really  is.  Names 
pop  up  such  as  Joyce  Robinson  from  the  West  Indies,  Norman 
Macdonald  Richmond  from  New  Zealand  or  the  first  person  to  deliver 
an  extension  lecture  in  Yugoslavia,  a significant  Spanish  adult  educator 
and  on  the  next  page  a US  citizen.  The  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study 
of  Adult  Education  is  listed  as  emanating  fi-om  the  Department  of  Adult 
Education,  OISE,  plus  address,  but  it  is  not  referred  to  as  the  journal  of 
CASAE/AEECA;  CASAE  is  listed  and  we  are  told  it  publishes  a journal 
but  no  cross  reference  is  offered.  Athabasca  University  has  an  entry 
but  much  of  the  information  is  wrong — the  msuority  of  students  are 
home  study,  not  in  learning  centres— and  the  address  given  is  in  fact 
that  of  the  Southern  Regional  Office  in  Calgary,  not  the  main  site  in 
Athabasca.  Roby  Kidd  has  a good  entry  as  does  the  J.  Roby  Kidd 
Award  and  Trust  Fund;  Highlander  is  in  as  is  the  Antigonish 
Movement.  US  and  Canadian  adult  education  appear  to  be  well 
represented  in  the  volume. 

Who  to  include  and  who  to  leave  out  must  always  be  a problem  with  this 
kind  of  work.  Amongst  UK  figures  there  is  no  reference  to  Raymond 
Williams,  Richard  Hoggard  (not  even  as  chair  of  ACACE)  or  E.R 
Thompson  (or  to  cultural  studies).  George  Thompson,  the  inter-war 
Yorkshire  WEA  District  Secretary,  does  not  get  a mention  nor  does  S.G. 
Rayl)ould,  Lecd.s  University’s  first  extra-mural  director,  but  John 
Robinson  of  the  BBC  does.  As  the  author  informs  us,  the  dictionaiy 
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“reflects  one  person’s  understanding  of  the  field  and  consequently  it 
contains  its  own  limitations”. 

After  checking  workers’  education  and  industrial  studies  I next  turned 
to  liberal  adult  education  and  the  Great  Tradition,  both  being  terms 
I have  had  difficulty  with  in  Canada  because  they  are  not  frequently 
referred  to.  The  definitions  offered  by  Jarvis  are  not  very  expansive;  for 
example,  the  Great  Tradition  could  have  noted  its  use  with  reference  to 
its  pre  World  War  I origins  and  WEA/Extension  work  in  the  inter-war 
period,  its  special  concern  for  the  working  class  and  its  social  purpose 
focus. ' However,  the  liberal  adult  education  led  me  to  Everett  Dean 
Martin  (1880-1941),  the  American  adult  educator  and  author  of  The 
Meanitig  of  Liberal  Adult  Education,  which  Jarvis  notes  was  “published 
in  1926  but  perhaps  not  well  known  today.”  I have  to  agree.  I didn  t 
know  that,  nor  presumably  do  many  North  American  adult 
educators— Martin’s  book  could  be  long  overdue  for  a re-issue. 


Jarvis  does  not  tell  us  how  many  entries  there  are  but  it  must  be  close 
to  5000.  His  dictionary  will  find  its  way  on  to  library  shelves  and 
subsequent  editions  will  expand  and  improve  in  this  first  edition. 

Bruce  Spencer 
Athabasca  University 

UNEMPLOYMENT,  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING;  CASE 

STUDIES  FROM  NORTH  AMERICA  AND  EUROPE 

Keith  Forrester  and  Kevin  Ward  (Eds.)  1991.  Sacramento:  Gaddo  Gap 

Press 

The  papers  in  this  book  were  first  presented  at  a conference  held  at 
Ruskin  College,  Oxford  in  1988.  The  book  attempts  to  describe  and 
analyse  significant  education  and  training  resiwnses  to  unemployment 
and  general  market  restructuring  from  a variety  of  institutional  and 
organisational  settings  in  North  America  and  Europe.  North  ^eri^ 
in  this  case  means  the  US  and  the  European  case  studies  are  fi-om  the 
UK.  Howeve  *,  there  is  a useful  overview  of  Swedish  post-secondary 
education  and  training  arrangements— in  a sense  a ‘case  study  of  a 
government  response,  and  a review  of  responses  to  youth  imemployment 
in  five  European  countries. 
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The  first  two  chapters  provide  a contextual  overview  for  what  follows. 
tJohn  Hughes  in  chapter  one  provides  a solid  analysis  of  unemployment 
trends  in  OECD  countries.  He  recognises  the  growth  ci'  unemployment 
was  a response  to  the  restructuring  of  commercial  capital  particularly  in 
the  1980s.  High  rates  of  unemployment  have  become  accepted  as 
normal  in  many  Western  countries  with  long-term  unemplo3onent 
entrenched  within  some  regions.  The  second  ovetview  is  provided  by  the 
editors  who  look  at  a range  of  education  and  training  initiatives  within 
and  across  countries.  They  question  how  these  can  be  compared, 
whether  objectives  are  being  met  and  what  experience  is  transferable.' 

The  first  three  case  studies  are  from  the  US  and  are  examples  of 
responses  to  the  1980s  crisis  of  unemployment  particularly  created  by 
large-scale  plant  sh’’*-down.  The  first,  by  Jeanne  Prial  Gordus  and 
Karen  Yamakawa,  dei  ribes  the  Dowmiver  Project  (Michigan)  and  its 
applicability  to  other  studies.  Interestingly,  the  study  revealed  that 
skills  training  was  not  the  key  for  job  search  success  but  broader 
education  was.  They  also  call  for  more  continuing  education  for  those  in 
work  arguing  that  crisis  programmes  at  redimdancy  is  leaving  it  too  late. 
The  next  case  study,  reported  by  Lee  Shore  and  Jerry  Atkin,  grew  out 
of  concerns  for  the  psychological  health  of  displaced  workers  and 
resistance  to  retraining  and  continuing  education.  Although  it  includes 
an  interesting  account  of  the  role  of  peer  counsellors,  it  concludes  with 
an  uncritical  call  for  breaking  down  the  barriers  between  work  and 
learning.  F'einstein,  in  the  third  US  chapter,  gives  an  account  of  a 
communication  and  information  system  for  the  unemployed  which 
enhances  networking  and  support  services.  This  will  appeal  to  readers 
interested  in  educational  technology. 

The  UK  case  studies  (chapters  six  to  nine)  will  be  familiar  to  those  who 
have  foUowed  this  literature.  Paul  Fordham  considers  REPLAN  after  its 
first  five  years,  and  argues  that  it  is  connecting  with  educationally 
disadvantaged  groups.  David  Browning  gives  an  account  of  the  Open 
College  networks  in  the  UK,  which  focus  on  access  and  accreditation 
and,  the  author  claims,  has  benefitted  many  unwaged  individuals.  In 
chapter  eight  the  editors  report  on  their  work  with  TUC  centres  against 
unemployment  and  hint  at  some  of  the  struggles  involved  in  maintaining 
a high  profile  for  this  work. 

The  brief  report,  by  George  Burt,  on  Community  Business  Development 
in  Scotland  (more  than  160  community  enterprises/co-ops  in  Scotland) 
provides  an  example  of  alternative  reaction  to  global  market  pressures 
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and  points  to  a new  direction  for  community  activists  and  educators. 
The  emphasis  of  community  business  is  on  job  creation,  local  control  and 
provision  of  services  in  the  community.  The  linkages  between  self- 
managed  enterprises  points  to  a “third”  sector  of  the  economy  neither 
private  or  state  provided.  His  frustration  with  finding  support 
services — including  education — is  understandable  given  the  emphasis  on 
corporate  economics  in  Western  society.  However,  he  should  be  wary  of 
denouncing  “academic”  and  “theoretical”  adult  education  courses  for 
people  in  “poor  communities”  (p.  267).  Practical  educational  support  is 
needed  for  these  initiatives  Alongside  critical  evaluation  and  adult 
education  should  surely  play  both  roles. 

Abrahamsson’s  account  of  Swedish  adult  education  and  training  seirves 
as  a useful  reminder  of  what  is  possible  within  the  bargained 
corporatism  of  welfare  capitalism.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  much 
of  this  structure  can  withstand  entry  into  the  EEC  and  the  continuing 
globalisation  of  markets,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  dismal  economic 
tribunes  of  free  enterprise/lowest  common  denominator  strategies  for 
world  economic  development.  One  product  of  mainstream  Western 
European  economy  in  the  1980s  provides  the  focus  for  Krista  Michiels’ 
chapter,  youth  unemplojunent.  This  comparative  study  raises  questions 
about  the  appropriate  education,  training  and  employment  of  young 
people  and  leads  on  to  questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  programmes 
and  the  needs  of  the  long-term  unemployed. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  the  editors  argue  the  selection  of  papers 
reflects  the  pattern  of  education  and  training  responses  which  have  been 
made  in  the  1980s  to  unemployment.  Different  settings,  perspectives 
and  responses  are  presented.  They  struggle  with  the  question  of  how  to 
evaluate  these  different  responses;  they  note  the  networking  and 
coalition  building  which  is  taking  place.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
successful  some  of  this  is.  And  there  is  even  disagreement  on  what  is 
success:  is  it  coping  skills  or  finding  a new  job,  is  it  retraining  to  fit  in 
to  new  employment  or  gaining  control  over  community  services?  For 
Ward  and  Forester,  “localism”— local  control,  bottom-up  provision  is  an 
emergent  theme.  But  they  also  note  how  many  of  these  local  schemes 
are  underfunded.  Education  also  scores  over  simple  retraining;  adult 
education  catering  not  only  for  vocational  but  also  personal  and  social 
goals  is  seen  as  a winner. 

This  bw)k  is  a useful  guide  to  the  variety  of  provision  of  education  and 
training  for  the  unemployed.  It  also  succeeds  in  introducing  some  of  the 
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theoretical  questions  associated  with  this  work.  Readers  will  have  to 
decide  for  themselves  which  strategies,  or  combinations,  are  the  most 
appropriate  response  to  restructuring  and  xmemployment.  However, 
lifelong  learning  and  diverse  adult  educational  provision  going  beyond 
training  are  critical. 

Bruce  Spencer 

Athabasca  University 
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The  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult  EducationX 
La  Revue  canadienne  pour  I'etude  de  T^ducation  des  adultes 
November/novembre  1991,  Vol.  V,  No.  2 

Graduate  Degrees  in  Canada — Adult  Education 
and  Cognate  Subjects/Diplomes  d’Etudes 
superieures  au  Canada — Education  des  adultes 
et  sujets  connexes  - 1991. 


Graduate  degrees  awarded  by  Canadian  universities  in  adult 
education  and  cognate  subjects  in  1991/Memoires  et  theses  en 
education  des  adultes  ou  sur  des  sujets  connexes  — 1991.  Compiled 
by:  G.  Ambury,  A.  Belanger,  A.  Blunt,  P.  Brook,  I.  Hunt,  D. 

MacKeracher,  M.  Proctor,  R.  O’Reilly,  G.  Selman. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 

Department  of  Adult,  Career  and  Technology  Education 
Master  of  Education  in  Adult  and  Higher  Education  (Theses) 
C.L.  Barabash-Pope 


E.M.  Berg 


S.J.  Blake 


L.A.  Campbell 


A.M.  Lind-Wilson 


Evaluation  of  the  curriculum  of  a nursing 
refresher  program 
(Supervisor:  D.A.  McKay) 

Attitudes  concerning  role  transitions  for  the 
elderly  by  adult  children  and  their  aging 
parents 

(Supervisor:  G.C.  Hess) 

Learning  needs  and  job  satisfaction  of  non- 
medical support  staff 
(Supervisor:  J.M.  Small) 

Empowering  re-entry  women 
(Supervisor:  J.F.D.  Ilott) 

Basic  skills  for  adults  with  mental  handicaps 
(Supervisor:  D.J.  Collett) 
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C.S.  MacPhail 


G.J.  McKee 
M.J.  Reslon 
A.M.  Risdon 

E. M.  Swann 

K. G.  Tooling 
M.  Wliite 

Master  of  Education 

L. G.  Bowes 

M. A.  Brose 

F. M.  Brokop 


Formative  evaluation  of  the  master’s  program 
in  adult  and  higher  education  at  the 
University  of  Alberta 
(Supervisor:  J.M.  Small) 

Evaluation  of  the  short  term  impact  of  a 
nursing  refresher  program 
(Supervisor:  A.  MacKay) 

Participation  decisions  of  adult  literacy 
learners 

(Supervisor:  G.  Malicky) 

Professional  development  needs  of  Alberta 
adult  educators 
(Supervisor:  A.G.  Konrad) 

Responsive  evaluation  of  a community  health 
representative  program 
(Supervisor:  D.A.  MacKay) 

Women's  experiences  as  learners:  A story  of 
struggle 

(Supervisor:  M.  Ilaughey) 

Getting  the  story  out:  Four  adults  learning  to 
write 

(Supeiwisor:  W.T.  Fagan) 

in  Adult  and  Higher  Education  (Project) 

Pet-assisted  therapy  at  St.  Joseph’s  Auxiliary 
Hospital 

(Supervisors:  E.  Fox  and  C.  Kanchier) 

Interest  group  input  into  policy  development 
in  adult  literacy 
(Supervisor:  W.  Fagan) 

Single  mothers  in  adult  basic  education 
(Supervisor:  W.  I'agan) 
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K.A.  Clinker 

D.L.  Conrad 
S.R.  Devins 
S.M.  Gnida 

R.W.  Hanson 

J.  Li 

R.H.  MacLeod 
F.L  Maxwell 

R.  Oddy 
B.H.  Schur 
R.M.  Stewart 


Evaluative  research  study  of  the  effectiveness 
of  a back  injury  prevention  program 
(Supervisor;  D.A.  MacKay) 

Student  support  in  distance  learning 
(Supervisor:  M.  Haughey) 

Perceptions  of  the  role  of  literacy  tutors 
(Supervisors:  H.  Ilott  and  G.  Malicky) 

Being  a teacher  in  an  adult  multi-cultural 
class 

(Supervisor:  M.  Haughey) 

Higher  education  as  an  agent  in  mid  life 
career  change 
(Supervisor:  M.  Haughey) 

Adjustment  strategies  of  Chinese  students  at 
a Canadian  university 
(G.  Malicky) 

Lifelong  learning  and  the  creative  process 
(Supervisor:  P.A.  Brook) 

Education  graduate  students  as  end  users:  A 
survey  of  computer-based  library  information 
systems  at  the  U of  A 
(Supervisor;  M.  Szabo) 

The  participatory  approach:  How  effective  is 
it? 

(Supervisor:  A.  MacKay) 

Micro-teaching:  In-service  education  for  adult 
educators 

(Supervisor:  P.  Brook) 

Subjectivity  in  clinical  supervision 
(Supervisor;  P.  Brook) 
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M.A.  Walker 


A descriptive  study  of  women  in  a re-entry 
program 

(Supervisor:  D.A.  MacKay) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
Department  of  Administrative,  Adult  and  Higher  Education 
Master  of  Arts  (Theses) 

B.  Clough  Learning  activities  in  later  life 

(Supervisor:  J.E.  Thornton) 

B.  Gurni  Life  Review  and  the  institutionalized  elderly 

(Supervisor:  J.E.  Thornton) 

Master  of  Education  (Major  Papers) 

M.  Boulger  Dismantling  domination:  Adult  education’s 

other  agenda 
(Supervisor:  T.J.  Sork) 

D. L.  Buckerfield  Analysis  of  adult  education  in  libraries  and 

museums 

(Supervisor:  G.R.  Selman) 

B.  Chen  Adult  education  and  “half  the  sky”  in  the 

People’s  Republic  of  China,  1949-1986 
(Supervisor:  G.R.  Selman) 

J.N.  Clark  Andragogy  and  art  galleries 

(Supervisor:  G.R.  Selman) 

J.  Dedhar  Planning  programs  for  Ismailis 

(Supervisor:  T.J.  Sork) 

E. J.  Heldman  Competencies  of  adult  educators:  A review  of 

selected  literature 
(Supervisor:  D.D.  Pratt) 

H.  Kettle  Staff  development:  An  integrated  approach 

(Supetvisor:  T.J.  Sork) 
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H.  Kux-Kardos 


Designing  a training  manual  for  foodservice 
employees 

(Supervisor:  G.R.  Selman) 
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J.K.  McMurtry 


E.H.  Miller 


E.  Mitchell 


F.  Neale 


J.J.  Oliver 


Education  for  change:  “The  Saskatchewan 
Christian  Feminist  Network” 

(Supervisor:  G.R.  Selman) 

Getting  my  house  in  order:  A search  for  the 
soul  within  myself  and  within  nursing  --  a 
journey,  an  analysis,  and  a program  proposal 
(Supervisor:  T.J.  Sork) 

Telecommunications:  Moving  distance 

education  toward  a more  learner-centred 
approach 

(Supervisor:  T.J.  Sork) 

Gerontology  education  in  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  manpower  issues  in  the 
field  of  aging 

(Supervisor:  J.E.  Thornton) 

Competency-based  education  for  nursing  staff 

development 

(Supervisor:  T.J.  Sork) 


Doctor  of  Education 


R.M.  MacNeill 


J.  McLaren 


L.  Titterington 


The  prediction  of  dropout  in  an  entry  level 
trades  training  program 
(Supervisor:  W.S.  Griffith) 

Adult  students  in  university:  Long-term 

persistence  to  degree-completion 
(Supervisor:  W.S.  Griffith) 

An  analysis  of  collective  investigation  as  an 
adult  education  method 
(Supervisor:  K.R.  Rubenson) 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALGARY 

Department  of  Educational  Policy  and  Administrative  Study 
Doctor  of  Education 


M.  Ba5mton 

Control  of  the  learning  process  in  distance 
education 

(Supervisor:  P.  Adams) 

Master  of  Education  (Th<ises) 

Y.  Hassam 

Perspectives  on  English  as  a second  language 
programs  for  adults  in  Calgary 
(Supervisor:  S.  Mitchell) 

C.  Jaques 

The  United  Farmers  of  Alberta:  A social  and 
educational  movement 
(Supervisor:  C.  Warren) 

W.  Mortis 

Conversational  analysis  of  nurse-patient  talk 
in  a Calgary  hospital 
(Supervisor:  R,  Heyman) 

Master  of  Education  (Projects) 

T.  Dewar 

Part-time  instructors  - phantoms  of  the  night? 
(Supervisor:  T.  Pyrch) 

J.  Fortuin 

A critical  examination  of  school  based  staff 
development 

(Supervisor:  H.K.  Baskett) 

T.  Gahlinger 

Interviewing  as  a feminist  methodology:  A 
critical  essay 
(Supervisor:  C.  Warren) 

S.  Galenza 

Education  in  the  workplace:  Is  it  adult 

education? 

(Supervisor:  D.  Kirby) 
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R.  Gibson  Adult  education  and  the  community  college  in 

Alberta 

(Supervisor:  A.B.  Hamilton) 

M.  Motter-Hodgson  A critical  analysis  of  selected  staff 

development  models 
(Supervisor:  W.G.  Roberts) 

C.  Roy  Application  of  adult  education  philosophies 

and  principles  to  patient  education 
(Supervisor:  D.  Kirby) 

L.  Thompson  Employee  assistance  programs  and 

management  theory 
(Supervisor:  S.  Mitchell) 

UNIVERSITE  LAVAL 

Memoires  de  maltrise 

C.  Cadrin- Pelletier  Influence  de  la  formation  sur  le  discours 

catechetique  des  benevoles  en  initiation 

sacramentelle 

(Directeur:  M.  Viau) 

C.  Champagne  Formation  et  projet  de  developpement:  Etude 

d’un  cas  comorien 
(Directeur:  C.  Beauchamp) 

G.A.  DeLima  Identification  des  conditions  optimales  de 

reussite  d’un  systeme  de  formation  a distance 
des  enseignants  “Leigos”  du  patanal  au  Bresil 
(Directeurs:  R.  Cloutier  et  R.  Ouellet) 

L.  DeSerres  Effet  des  scripts  culturels  sur  la 

comprehension  de  textes  familier  ou  non 
familier  chez  I’apprenant  adulte  anglophone 
en  frangais  langue  seconde 
(Directrices:  H.  Poissant  et  J.F.  Hamers) 

A.  Essadiki  Analyse  des  besoins  de  perfectionneraent 

pddagogique  des  enseignants  des 
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P.  Jean  Fawcett 
A.  Laplante 

L.  Lavoie 

A.  Abitche  Nouveau 
D.  Rioux 

Theses  de  doctorat 
P.  Boudreau 


etablissements  agricoles  supeneurs  marocains 
(E.A.S.M.) 

(Directeur:  J.J.  Lapointe) 

L’etude  de  la  correlation  entre  le  style 
d’apprentissage  et  I’abandon  des  apprenants 
adultes  a la  Tele-Universite 
(Directeurs:  P.  Marton  et  L.  Sauve) 

Elaboration  et  premiere  mise  a I’essai  de 
guides  pour  I’initiation  a I’ordinateur  et 
I’utilisation  du  traitement  de  texte  aupres 
d’analphabetes  fonctionnels 
(Directeur:  P.  Pelletier) 

Les  politiques  publiques  et  leur  cibles:  le  cas 
de  la  politique  quebecoise  d’education  des 
adultes 

(Directeur.  A.  Ambroise) 

Niveau  de  formation  a I’utilisation  de  la 
micro-informatique  et  satisfaction  au  travail 
des  utilisateurs:  Une  etude  de  cas  dans  huit 
entreprises  ivoiriennes 
(Directeur:  R.  Boulard) 

Les  effets  d’un  entrainement  a la  non-violence 
sur  le  vecu  des  intervenantes  d’une  maison 
d’hebergement  pour  femmes  violentees. 
(Directeur:  A.  Pare) 


L’a  tosupervision  d’une  intervention 
pddagogique  en  formation  d’entraineurs 
(Directrice:  M.  Tousignant) 
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UNIVERSITE  DE  MONTREAL 
Memoires  de  maitrise 


N.  Carron 

L.  Charbonneau 

R.  Lalande 
C.  Lemaire 

M.  Ouellette 

Y.  Trepeinier 

Theses  (Ph.D.) 
J.  Amuli 


Syndicalisme  et  fomation  de  delegues  sociaux 
en  relation  d’aide 
(Directeur:  R.  Sevigny) 

Elaboration  d’une  grille  d’evaluation  d’un 
programme  de  formation  destine  aux 
animateurs  oeuvrant  aupreo  des  jeunes 
(Directrice;  H.  Begin) 

Utibsation  du  modele  d’education  du  patient 
“Savoir,  Vouloir,  Pouvoir  (S.V.P.)”  par  des 
residents  en  medecine  familiale 
(Directrice:  C.  Danis) 

Les  femmes  a TUniversite  de  Montreal  vues  a 
travers  un  journal  6tudiant:  le  quartier  latin 
(1927-1945) 

(Directeur:  R.  Durocber) 

Communautes  culturelles  et  education  des 
adultes  dans  des  commissions  scolaires  du 
Quebec 

(Directeur:  J.-L.  Bernard) 

Conception,  realisation  et  experimentation 
d’un  questionnaire  d’evaluation  des  besoins  de 
formation 

(Directeur:  V.  Laroucbe) 


La  relation  entre  I’apprentissage  et  le 
r4tablissement  d’adultes  ayant  beneficie  d’un 
enseignement  audiovisuel  pr^operatoire  avant 
une  cbirurgie  abdominale  elective 
(Directeurs:  M.  Blais  et  R.  Grenier) 
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S.M.  Ba 


O.  Cesljarevic 


E.  Chamberland 


J.E.  Dancette 


P.  Demers 


F.  Desjardins 


L.  Hagan 


D.  Houle 


Elaboration  et  mise  a I’essai  d’un  module 
d’enseignement  nutritionnel  pour  une 
population  analphabete 
(Directeurs:  P.  Perusse  et  G.  Desjean) 

Etude  des  liens  entre  le  niveau 
d’autodirection  et  le  rendement  scolaire  chez 
des  adultes  inscrits  a I’U.N.E.S.R  (Venezuela) 
(Directeurs;  N.  Tremblay  et  G.  Martineau) 

La  demarche  de  contextualisation  chez  le 

visiteur  de  musee 

(Directrice;  C.  Dufresne-Tasse) 

Etude  reflexive  et  experimentale  du  processus 
de  comprehension  dans  I’activite  de 
traduction 

(Directeurs:  N.  Menard  et  A.  Clas) 

Apport  des  connaissances  d’un  domaine 
specifique  a la  comprehension  orale  en 
frangais  L2  d’etudiants  anglophones  adultes 
do  niveau  intermediaire 
(Directrice:  G.  Painchaud) 

L’importance  relative  <les  projets  educatifs  de 
perfectionnement  d’artisans  professionnels  du 
Grand  Montreal 
(Directeur:  C.R.  Touchette) 

Analyse  de  I’cxercice  de  la  fonction  educative 
des  infirmiers  et  des  infirmicres  des  Centres 
locaux  de  services  communautoires  du  Quebec 
(Directrice:  C.  Dufresne-Tasse) 

F'acteurs  personnels,  professionnels  et  sociaux 
lies  au  perfectionnement  des  infirmieres  au 
Quebec  (1920-1985) 

(Directeur;  J.-L.  Bernard) 
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M.  Hrimech  Utilisation  de  strategies  autoregulees 

d’apprentissage  par  des  adultes  etudiants 
universitaii  3 
(Directrice:  C.  Danis) 

H.  Levesque  L’auto-evaluation  et  les  professionnels  de  la 

sante:  analyse  secondaire  des  etudes  recentes 
(Directrice:  C.  Dufresne-Tasse) 

M.-P.  Malouin  Les  rapports  rntre  hommes  et  femmes  et  le 

processus  de  lalcisation  dans  la  formation  des 
maitres  au  Quebec,  entre  1939  et  1969 
(Directeurs:  P.  Dandurand  et  N.  Laurin- 

Frenette) 

A.  Mvilongo-Tsala  Etude  du  mode  d’intervention  educative 

caracterisant  I’Esuan  camerounais 
(Directrice:  C.  Danis) 

L.  Pepin  Elaboration  et  experimentation  d’une 

methode  d’enseignement  et  d’evaluation  de  la 
coherence  textuelle  adaptee  a des  adultes 
scolarises 

(Directeur:  M.  Page) 

M.  Saint- Felix  Valeur  educative  d’un  carnet  de  sante  pour  la 

promotion  de  la  sante  chez  des  adultes 
(Directrice:  G.  Cantin) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education 

Master  of  Education  (Theses) 

P.  Sorenson  The  Hanen  early  language  parent  pro^am: 

An  evaluation  of  its  effectiveness  in  modifying 
parent-child  interactions  when  dealing  with 
parents  of  school-aged,  autistic  children 
(Supervisor:  D.  MacKeracher) 
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THE  ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 

Department  of  Adult  Education 

Master  of  Arts 

C.  Harden 

A study  of  Waldorf  teachers  in  Canada 
(Supervisor:  J.  Miller) 

A.M.  Reece 

Values  and  the  environmentalist 
(Supervisor:  C.  Beck) 

H.  Simson 

Looking  through  the  lens  of  memory:  Women 
and  cultural  spectatorship 
(Supervisor:  R.  Simon) 

H.J.  Wooldridge 

Education  for  refugees  in  Africa:  The  case  of 
Sv/aziland 

(Supervisor:  J.  Farrell) 

Doctor  of  Education 

R.  Alemayehu 

Il/literacy  in  Canada:  The  case  of 

ethnocultural  minorities  in  metropolitan 
Toronto 

(Supervisor:  J.  Draper) 

G.M.  Huws 

Voice,  vision  and  space:  Women  and 

transformative  education 
(Supervisor:  D.  Brundage) 

B.  Litner 

Exploring  critical  revision  as  a process  of 

empowerment 

(Supervisor:  R.  Simon) 

J.  Logan 

Pre-service  qualifications  of  management 
trainers;  education  work  experience  and 
competencies  on  job  entry 
(Supervisor:  D.  Brundage) 

K.A.  Logsdail 

The  phenomenon  of  learning  from  living  as 
explored  through  dialogue  and  guided 
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reflection  with  older  adults:  A perspective  on 
values 

(Supervisor:  V.  Griffin) 

L.  Macrae  Development  education:  Theory  and  practice 

(Supervisor:  J.  Draper) 

C.J.  Van  Daele  Making  words  count:  The  experience  and 

meaning  of  the  diary  in  women’s  lives 
(Supervisor:  V.  Griffin) 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 

L.  Pike  The  multi-disciplinary  team  as  an  example  of 

shifting  paradigms 
(Supervisor:  L.  Davie) 

UNIVERSITE  DU  QUEBEC  EN  ABITIBI-TEMISCAMINGUE 
Memoires  de  maitrise 


J.  de  la  Chevrotiere  Rapport  d’une  demarche  d’alphabetisation  en 

milieu  rural 

(Directeur:  G.  Perreault) 

E.  Leclerc  Elaboration  d’un  mode  d’organisation  des 

services  d’education  aux  analphabetes  dans 
une  commission  scolaire  couvrant  un 
territoire  etendu  et  faiblement  peuple 
(Directeur:  C.  Mercier) 


M.  Trudel  Analyse  de  formules  pedagogiques  en  function 

des  caracteristiques  et  besoins  de  I’etudiant 
adulte 

(Directeur:  J.-C.  Bourassa) 


B.  Turcotte  Application  d’un  modele  d’enseignement  pour 

favoriser  la  croissance  personnelle  et 
I’acquisition  de  connaissances  chez  les 
personnes  analphabetes 
(Directeur:  R.  Boucher) 
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UNIVERSITE  DU  QUEBEC  A MONTREAL 

Memoires  de  maitrisc 

B.  Duprat 

Etude  des  besoins  organisationnels  et 
didactiques  des  ma'itres  en  equipement 
motorise,  afin  d’enseigner  selon  ie  mode 
individualise 
(Directeur:  J.-J.  Jobs) 

G.  Fortin 

Elaboration  d’un  instrument  de  mesure 
servant  a mesurer  les  connaissances  en 
vocabulaire  ecrit,  base  et  presecondaire, 
d’adultes  ayant  une  deficience  auditive  severe 
ou  profonde  et  communiquant  en  langue  des 
signes  quebecois 
(Directrice:  C.  Parent) 

G.  Riendeau- 
VadcDoncoeur 

Etude  comparative  des  profits  d’apprentissage 
visuel  et  auditif  d’apprenantes  agees  par 
rapport  a ces  memes  profiis  chez  des 
apprenantes  jeunes  selon  le  modele  de 
Lafontaine 

(Directeur:  A.  Lemieux) 

UNIVERSITE  DU  QUEBEC  A RIMOUSKI 

Memoires  de  maitrise 

A.  Boucher 

Programme  de  supervision  pedagogique  basd 
sur  I’autosupervision  de  la  pratique  educative 
(Directeur:  J.  Maheux) 

C.  Boutin 

Les  apprcnants-adultes  en  difficulte 
d’apprentissage  d’une  langue  seconds. 
(Directeur:  L.  Savoie) 

F.  Lachance 

La  participation  du  regardeur  a une  oeuvre 
d’art  actuel  dans  un  but  d’education  artistique 
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M.  Lepage 


L’enseignement  aupres  des  personnes 
diabetiques  non  adherentes  a la 
therapeutique:  prealables  psychologiques 
(Directeur:  F.  Mourant) 

E.  Sauve  Le  comportement  alimentaire  de  jeunes 

adultes  obeses  de  17-25  ans.  Quelques 
perspectives  d’education 
(Directeur:  R.  Rousseau) 

M.  Vaillancourt  Evaluation  des  besoins  d’apprentissage  en 

recherche  qualitative  des  bacheliers  es 
sciences  specialises  en  physiotherapie  de 
rUniversite  d’Ottawa 
(Directeur:  J.C.  Inostroza) 

QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY 

Faculty  of  Education 

Master  of  Education  (Theses) 

S.  Cantelon  The  research  process  and  feminist  perspective 

as  change  agents 
(Supervisor:  H.  Munby) 

D.  Chipman  Rating  teaching  behaviours  at  the  Canadian 

Land  Forces  Command  Staff  College 
(Supervisor:  D.  Campbell) 

D.  Fraresso  Perceived  control,  setting,  and  morale  in  the 

elderly 

(Supervisor:  J.  Kirby) 

B.  McDonald  Re-entry  into  a case  study  - viewing  the 

everyday  world  as  problematic 
(Supervisor:  M.  Lewis) 

G.  Pappas  Learning  perspectives:  A case  study  of  a 

small,  Francophone  health  and  safety 
committee 

(Supervisor:  G.  Ambury) 
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A.  Taylor 


P.  Yesh 

Master  of  Education 
M.  Akenson 

R.  Barrett 

S.  Ghosh 

B.  Manual 
B.  Menton 
L.  Pa3Titer 
J.  Sauerteig 


Glass  ceilings  and  stone  walls:  Women  and 
employment  equity  policy  in  Ontario  school 
boards 

(Supervisor:  M.  Lewis) 

Introducing  analog  drawing  into  a prison  art- 
education  setting 
(Supervisor:  R.  Upitis) 

(Projects) 

A PERT  model  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
Kingston  psychiatric  hospital  volunteer 
services 

(Supervisor:  R.  Rees) 

Critical  care  nursing:  Program  evaluation 
(Supervisor:  R.J.  Wilson) 

Assessing  needs  for  media  airs  in  BRAC’s 
NFPE  teacher  training  program 
(Supervisor:  D.  Campbell) 

A program  evaluation  of  prenatal  classes  for 
single  mothers 
(Supervisor:  R.J.  Wilson) 

A training  model  for  trustees  in  the 
Northwest  Territories 
(Supervisor:  L.  Whitehead) 

Perceived  stress  and  coping  strategies  of 
women  educational  administrators 
(Supervisor:  R.  Rees) 

A program  evaluation  of  a Canadian  forces 
training  course 
(Supervisor:  A.  King) 
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Z.  Yule  Congruency  of  unit  management  and  the 

correctional  officer  induction  training  design 
process 

(Supervisor:  R.  Rees) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SASKATCHEWAN 

Department  of  Communications,  Continuing  and  Vocational 
Education 

Master  of  Education  (Projects) 

S.I.  Bonny  Perceived  determinants  of  fitness  behaviour 

(Supervisor:  L.  Proctor) 

A.  DiLella  Liberating  community  education  and  social 

change:  The  Regina  Native  Women’s  Group 
(1971-1986) 

(Co-supervisors:  R.  Carlson  and  I.  Poelzer) 


R.L.  Graham 


L.S.  Rogstad 


G.  Vanderloos 


The  video  production  seminar:  Description 
and  analysis  of  an  interactive  computer 
program  designed  to  supplement  competency 
based  education  at  SIAST,  Woodland  (Dampus 
(Supervisor:  R.  Schwier) 

Communicative  orientation  to  North 
American  culture  for  employees  of  Japanese 
companies 

(Supervisor:  A.  Blunt) 

Academic  freedom  in  a formal  adult  education 
setting:  Perspectives  of  an  adult  educator 
(Supervisor:  M.  Collins) 


Master  of  Continuing  Education  (Theses) 

M.A.  Butschler  Changing  scenes:  Ethnographic  explorations 

of  meaning,  udult  learning  and  community 
theatre 

(Co-supervisors:  M.  Collins  and  J.  Thompson) 
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E.A.  Gordon 

Stress  in  the  farm  family:  Implications  for 
adult  education 
(Supervisor:  B.  Pain) 

C.  Placatka 

The  effects  of  traditional  class  and  self 
instructional  prenatal  nutrition  education  in 
the  Saskatoon  community  health  unit 
(Supervisor:  R.  Schwier) 

C.A.  Schick 

Teaching  ourselves  to  read:  Theory  and 

practice  of  women’s  interpretation  of  texts 
(Supervisor:  I.  Poelzer) 

Master  of  Continuing  Education  (Projects) 

S.M.  LfOne 

A new  method  for  orientation  to  extension 
programming 

(Supervisor:  Barry  Brown) 

M.J.  Matthew 

The  beliefs  of  Saskatchewan  museum 
educators  about  adult  museum  visitors  as 
learners 

(Supervisor:  M.  Collins) 

P.  Nickcl-St.  Onge 

Contemporary  issues  in  marketing 
services/resources/progi'ams  to  the  hard-to- 
reach  adult 

(Supervisor:  R.  Schwier  and  B.  Pain) 

S.A.  Tokarchuk 

Creative  three  dimensional  perception: 
definition  development  through  the  Myers- 
Briggs  type  indicator 
(Supervisor:  B.  Brown) 

R.  Yuen 

The  Saskatoon  Community  Training 
Residence:  Resident’s  perspectives  of  a 

unique  adult  education  program 
(Supervisor:  A.  Blunt) 
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UNIVERSITE  DE  SHERBROOKE 
Memoires  de  mail  rise 

C.  Mongeon  Elaboration  d’un  instrument  d’evaluation  des 

programmes  d’integration  sociale  pour  les 
personnes  adultes  handicapees  intellectuelles 
(Directeurs:  J.  Gignac  et  M.  Gingras) 

D.  Remon  Description  et  analyse  des  modeles 

d’entrainement  utilises  dans  la  grande 
industrie  estrienne  par  le  cadre  de  premiere 
ligne  pour  favoriser  I’adaptation  des  jeunes  et 
nouveaux  employes  sans  specialisation  a leur 
poste  de  travail 
(Directeur:  J.  Fernandez) 

A.  Wabo  Innovations  andragogiques  assorties  de 

strategies  audio-visuelles  dans  I’^ducation 
cooperative  du  secteur  agricole  en  Afrique 
subsahelienne:  cas  du  Cameroun 
(Directeur:  F.  Serre) 

ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER  UNIVERSITY 

Master  of  Adult  Education 

M.A.  Allan  Continuing  nursing  education;  The 

development  of  a nursing  motivational  model 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

P.  Allen  Learning  partnership  as  a way  of  enhancing 

reflective  learning:  A case  study 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

E.  Aucoin  The  application  of  experiential  learning  in 

industry 

(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

J.  Baty  A bridging  program  into  university  for  native 

adults 

(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 
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L.  Benjamin 


Staff  training  in  the  field  of  social  services:  A 
client  focussed  approach  to  needs  assessment 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 


E.  Bragg 


0.  Bristol 


S.  Burley 


A.  Camozzi 


J.L.  Christie 


M.  Desilva 


M.  Furrer-Dalke 


M.  Gaudet 


C.  Goyetchc 


Investigation  into  computer-based  activities 
for  adult  second  language  learners 
(Supervisor:  J.  Cruikshank) 

Selecting  a needs  assessment  instrument  for 
planning  a post  graduate  program  in 
gerontological  nursing  using  group  process 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

The  development  of  a personal  managerial 
style:  A case  study 
(Supervisor:  I.  Hunt) 

Adult  environmental  education:  Designing 
and  facilitating  workshops  on  forestry-wildlife 
integration 

(Supervisor:  J,  Cruikshank) 

One  way  of  empowering  women:  A career 
exploration  process 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 
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ACTIVITES  EDUCATIVES  ET  LEURS  ATTRIBUTIONS 

Madeleine  Blais 
University  de  Montreal 

Resume 

Cette  recherche  a pour  objet  la  motivation  des  adultes  a apprendre. 
sous  Tangle  specifique  de  Tattribution.  Elle  a pour  but  d’identifier 
Torientation  attribute  a des  activit6s  educatives  de  toute  nature 
men6es  sous  divers  modes,  par  des  professinnnelles  en  soins 
infirmiers.  Les  raisons  pour  apprendre  et  celles  du  choix  du  mode 
d’apprentissage  ont  ete  analysees  en  termes  d’ attribution.  Les 
r6sultats  indiquent  que  lorsqu’il  s’agit  des  objets  d’apprentissage, 
les  enonces  d’attribution  sont  le  plus  souvent  internes  alors  que 
lorsqu’il  s’agit  des  modes  d’apprentissage,  ils  sont  le  plus  souvent 
externes.  Le  profil  des  r6pondantes  indique  que  toutes  expriment 
selon  les  objets  et  les  modes  d’apprentissage,  des  attributions 
internes  et  externes;  si  une  proportion  importante  (40%)  des 
r^pondantes  semblent  avoir  un  centre  de  causality  interne,  une 
proportion  egale  n’a  pas  d’orientation  claire. 

Abstract 

This  research  is  on  the  motivation  of  adults  to  learn,  from  an 
attributional  point  of  viev/.  It  sought  to  identify  the  orientation  of 
the  attribution  in  learning  activities  of  all  nature  run  by  a group  of 
female  professionals  who  were  using  different  modes  of  learning. 
The  reasons  for  learning  and  those  for  the  choice  of  specific  modes 
of  learning  have  been  analyzed  in  terms  of  attribution.  The  results 
indicate  that  attribution  is  more  often  internal  when  considering 
learning  themes,  and  more  often  external  when  expressing  choices 
of  modes  of  learning.  The  profile  of  the  respondents  shows  that  all 
of  them  express  internal  or  external  attributions  depending  of  the 
object  and  mode  of  learning;  if  a high  percentage  (40%)  of  the 
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respondents  seems  to  have  an  internal  locus  of  causality,  an  equal 
proportion  does  not  have  a clear  orientation. 


Introduction 

Chez  Tadulte,  apprendre  est  une  activity  parmi  d'autres;  elle  peut 
etre  continue  ou  sporadique,  spontan6e  ou  fortement  encouragee 
mais  rarement  impos6e.  Pourquoi  I’adulte  continue-t-il  d’apprendre 
apr6s  avoir  quitt6  les  bancs  de  I’^cole  obligatoire?  Pourquoi  choisit- 
il  d’apprendre  sur  tel  sujet?  Pourquoi  choisit-il  tel  mode 
d’apprentissage? 

Malgre  les  nombreuses  recherches  menees  au  cours  des  25 
dermeres  annees,  notre  comprehension  du  phenomene  ne  progresse 
que  ientement.  Plusieurs  raisons  peuvent  expliquer  cette  situation; 
d’abord  I’absence  de  consensus  chez  les  psychologues  de  la 
motivation  sur  une  theorie  g6n6rale  de  la  motivation  humaine.  II 
y a aussi  qu’en  Education  des  adultes,  les  recherches  ont  surtout 
port6  sur  la  motivation  a participer  et  sur  les  facteurs  qui 
empechent  la  participation;  et  sur  ce  point,  comme  le  note  Cross 
(1981),  il  y a absence  de  consensus  chez  les  chercheurs  sur  une 
fafon  de  d^finir  la  participation.  L’emphase  des  6tudes  sur  la 
motivation  k participer  a fait  en  sorte  qu’il  y a tres  peu  d’6tudes  sur 
la  motivation  k apprendre,  si  bien  qu’on  en  est  venu  a prendre  I’une 
pour  I’autre.  Or  apprendre  et  participer  sont  deux  phenom^nes 
distincts. 

La  pr6sente  6tude,  de  type  exploratoire,  s’est  inspir^e  de  la  th6orie 
de  I’attribution  pour  analyser  les  raisons  pour  apprendre  chez  un 
groupe  de  femmes. 

La  theorie  de  I’attribution 

II  existe  de  nombreuses  theories  de  la  motivation,  plus  d’une 
quarantaine  selon  Madsen  (1974).  Celles  qui  ont  attire  I’attention 
des  chercheurs  en  education  des  adultes  sont  la  theorie  du  champ 
de  force  de  Lewin  combinee  a celle  de  Maslow  (Miller,  1967),  la 
th6orie  de  I’accomplissement  de  Atkinson  et  Feather  (Dubin,  1970), 
la  theorie  du  niveau  d’aspiration  d’Escalona  et  de  Festinger 
(Buttedahl,  1974;  Burgess,  1976),  la  theorie  des  besoins  de  Maslow 
(Boshier,  1977),  la  thdorie  de  Taction  raisonnee  de  Fishbein  et 
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Ajzen  (Grutelueschen  et  Caulley,  1977;  Ray,  1979;  Pryor,  1990)  et 
la  th^orie  de  la  curiosity  6pist6mique  de  Berlyne  (Rossing  et  Long, 
1981).  La  th6orie  de  rattribution,  bien  que  consid6r6e  comme 
“pierre  angulaire  dans  la  construction  d’une  th^orie  de  la 
motivation  et  des  Emotions”  par  Weiner  (1986),  ne  semble  pas  avoir 
attir6  Tattention. 

Par  th6orie  de  I’attribution,  nous  entendons  T4tude  des  perceptions 
causales,  ou  I’attribution  r§fbre  k la  perception  ou  k Tinf^rence  de 
causality”  (Kelley  et  Michela,  1980). 

Les  theories  de  I’attribution  se  sont  d6velopp6es  a compter  des 
Merits  de  Heider  (1958)  sur  la  psychologie  naive  et  particuliferement 
sur  la  notion  de  causality  phenom6nale.  La  causality  phenom§nale 
refbre  k Timpression  subjective  qu’ont  les  individus  qu’il  existe  un 
lien  entre  deux  ou  plusieurs  objets  ou  6venements.  Ainsi,  les 
individus  cherchent  des  liens  de  causality  lorsqu’ils  sont  en  contact 
avec  leurs  semblables  et,  constate  Heider,  certaines  personnes  ont 
tendance  a attribuer  leurs  comportements  des  causes  ext^rieures 
k elles  alors  que  d’autres  les  attribuent  k elles-memes.  “L’homme 
de  la  rue  fait  done  une  distinction  fondamentale  entre  causality 
personnelle  et  causality  impersonnelle”  (Heider,  16).  La  difference 
dans  la  perception  de  la  causalite  produit  des  disparites  dans 
Inexperience  affective  de  la  personne,  dans  ses  attentes  futures  et 
dans  ses  comportements.  Par  example,  la  difference  est  importante 
entre  croire  que  Ton  a reussi  un  examen  difficile  parce  que  Ton  a 
travailie  ou  parce  que  la  chance  s’est  manifestee.  C’est  ce  que  la 
personne  croit  qui  est  important,  c’est  cela  qui  influence 
directement  ses  reactions  ecrit  Heider  (1958, 173).  Ce  sont  done  les 
attributions  et  les  consequences  de  ces  attributions  qui  constituent 
le  coeur  de  la  theorie  de  I’attribution;  elles  jouent,  croit-on,  un  role 
central  dans  le  comportement  humain.  Elles  constituent  la 
comprehension  que  la  personne  a de  la  structure  causale  du  monde, 
done  sont  des  determinants  de  son  interaction  avec  le  monde 
(Kelley  et  Michela,  1980). 

Cette  theorie  a ete  adoptee  par  de  nombreux  chercheurs  de  I’ecole 
cognitiviste  qui  I’ont  interpretee  de  diverses  fa^ons  si  bien 
qu’aujourd’hui  on  parle  des  theories  de  I’attribution  qui 
representent  trois  grands  courants. 
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Un  premier  courant  est  celui  de  Rotter  (1966,  1975).  Dans  le 
contexte  d’une  th^orie  g6n6rale  de  Tapprentissage  social,  Rotter  a 
identifi6  les  attentes,  la  valeur  des  renforcements  et  la  situation 
psychologique  comme  6tant  des  variables  importantes  pour  pr6dire 
un  comportement.  Les  experiences  anterieures  determinant  les 
attentes  d’un  renforcement  particulier;  le  comportement,  dans  une 
situation  donnee,  est  fonction  des  attentes  de  renforcement  et  de  la 
valeur  accordee  & ce  renforcement.  L’accent  mis  par  Rotter  sur  le 
renforcement  dirige  I’attention  sur  le  r6sultat  du  comportement 
plutot  que  sur  les  antecedents  ou  le  comportement  lui-meme.  Selon 
cet  auteur,  ce  sont  les  attributions  quant  aux  renforcements  qui 
sont  des  indicateurs,  et  c’est  surtout  la  valeur  accordee  au 
renforcement  qui  est  determinante  du  comportement  (Rotter,  1975). 
Ces  attributions  sont  de  deux  types:  interne  et  externe.  Elies 
expriment  un  centre  de  controle  (“locus  of  control”)  interne  lorsque 
la  personne  croit  qu’un  renforcement  decoule  de  son  comportement 
ou  d’une  caracteristique  personnelle  relativement  permanente. 
Elies  expriment  un  centre  de  controle  externe  lorsque  la  personne 
perfoit  le  renforcement  comme  n’6tant  pas  entierement  de  son 
ressort,  c’est-^-dire  comme  resultant  de  la  chance,  du  destin,  ou  du 
controle  d’autres  personnes  (Rotter,  1966). 

Un  second  courant,  repr^sente  par  deCharms  (1977),  s’interesse  k 
I’attribution  du  comportement  ou  de  Taction  elle-meme.  En  r^ponse 
a la  question  du  pourquoi  d’un  comportement  ou  d’une  action,  la 
personne  pent  se  percevoir  comme  6tant  d6termin6e  par  ses  propres 
choix  (causality  personnelle),  ou  encore  comme  6tant  pouss6e  k agir 
par  des  forces  ext6rieures  qu’elle  ne  contrdle  pas  (causalit6 
impersonnelle).  Chacune  de  ces  perceptions  a des  consequences 
importantes.  La  personne  qui  se  perfoit  comme  etant  a Torigine  de 
ses  comportements,  a Timpression  de  contrdler  sa  vie,  elle  prend  la 
responsabilite  de  ses  actes  parce  qu’ils  precedent  de  son  libre 
arbitre  et  elle  en  assume  les  consequences.  L’autre  vit  plutot 
passivement,  dans  Tattente  d’evenements  qui  viendront  changer  le 
cours  de  sa  vie  et  dont  elle  ne  porte  pas  la  responsabilite. 
Cependant,  remarque  deCharms  “une  personne  ne  pent  etre 
continuellement  h Torigine  de  ses  comportements  comme  il  est 
probablement  impossible  de  continuellement  subir  les  evenements”. 
Deux  facteurs  determinant  la  fafon  dont  chaque  personne  perfoit 
la  causalite  de  ses  actions:  les  predispositions  personnelles  et  la 
nature  de  la  situation  (deCharms,  1968,  1977). 
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Le  troisifeme  courant  de  recherche,  plus  recent,  a centra  son 
attention  sur  “le  champ  des  attributions”.  Ainsi,  certains 
chercheurs  s’int6ressent  aux  liens  entre  celles-ci  et  leurs 
antecedents  c’est-h-dire  les  facteurs  comme  I’information,  les 
croyances  et  la  motivation,  qui  amenent  le  sujet  h attribuer  un 
6venement  particulier  h une  cause  plutdt  qu’h  une  autre.  D autres 
essaient  d’identifier  les  consequences  des  attributions  sur  les 
comportements,  les  emotions  et  les  attentes  (Kelley  et  Michela, 
1980). 

Parce  que  les  croyances  causales  sont  panculturelles,  qu’elles 
existent  de  tout  temps  et  qu’elles  ont  une  signification  dans 
Tadaptation  du  comportement,  les  attributions  causales  pourraient 
devenir  le  pivot  d’une  theorie  de  la  motivation  (Weiner,  1986),  d’ou 
notre  interet  pour  cette  theorie. 

Le  cadre  conceptuel 

L’adulte  choisit  generalement  les  activites  educatives  dans 
lesquelles  il  s’engage.  II  fait  ces  choix  parce  qu’il  croit  qu’elles  vont 
le  mener  aux  r6sultats  desires.  L’adulte  fait  des  choix  sur  le 
comment  apprendre  (mode  d’apprentissage),  sur  le  quoi  apprendre 
(objet  d’apprentissage)  et  il  pent  dire  pourquoi  il  a fait  ces  choix. 
Ses  perceptions  sont  d’importants  facteurs  de  causalite  de  ses 
comportements.  Les  raisons  dvoqu6es  pour  expliquer  ses  choix 
sont  I’expression  d’une  connaissance  privee,  personnelle  et  sont 
considerees  comme  I’expression  subjective  de  certains  6l6ments  de 
la  motivation  h apprendre.  Elies  constituent  un  premier  niveau 
d’explication,  de  conceptualisation. 

Cependant  les  raisons  6voqu6es  sont  nombreuses,  leur  categorisat- 
ion est  n4cessaire.  Une  des  trois  dimensions  importantes  de  la 
structure  causale,  comme  I’indique  Weiner  ( 1986)  est  le  centre  de 
causalite”  qui  peut  etre  interne  ou  externe,  les  autres  dimensions 
etant  la  stabilite  et  le  niveau  de  controlabilite  des  causes.  La 
categorisation  dans  I’une  ou  I’autre  des  dimensions  est  consideree 
comme  un  deuxieme  niveau  d’explication,  de  conceptualisation. 
L’analyse  des  raisons  evoquees  selon  la  dimension  “centre  de 
causalite”  devrait  nous  permettre  de  repondre  aux  questions 
suivantes: 
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1.  Les  raisons  6voqu6es  pour  le  choix  des  objets  d’apprentissage 
diff^rent-t-elles,  en  termes  de  causality,  de  celles  6voqu6es  pour 
le  choix  des  modes  d’apprentissage? 

2.  Chez  une  meme  personne,  le  centre  de  causality  varie-t-il? 

Par  objet  d’apprentissage  nous  entendons  les  huit  categories  de 
Johnstone  et  Rivera  (1965),  soit  les  apprentissages  relies  1)  au 
travml;  2)  aux  hobbies  et  loisirs;  3)  h la  religion,  k la  morale  et  k 
rethique;  4)  h I’education  generale;  5)  k la  vie  domestique  et 
familiale;  6)  au  developpement  personnel;  7)  k Tactualite  et  aux 
affaires  publiques;  et  8)  autres. 

Par  modes  d’apprentissage  nous  entendons  les  diverses  formes 
que  peuvent  prendre  les  activites  d’apprentissage.  Trois  elements 
permettent  de  distinguer  entre  divers  modes  (Kleis  et  al.  1974; 
Blais,  1983),  cs  sont:  1)  I’intentionalite  de  I’apprenant;  2)  la 
presence  ou  1 absence  de  systematisation  de  I’apprentissage;  3)  la 
reconnaissance  (attestation  ou  autre)  de  I’apprentissage  par  un 
organisme  officiel.  Ces  elements,  identifies  par  les  repondants, 
permettent  de  definir  trois  modes:  formel,  nonformel  et  informel. 
Le  mode  formel  est  celui  offert  par  une  institution  dont  la  fonction 
premiere  est  I’enseignement.  L’apprentissage  est  organise  de  fafon 
systematique  avant  et/ou  au  cours  de  Tactivitfi  qui  est  assuree 
d une  reconnaissance  officielle.  L’intention  premitire  de  Tapprenant 
dans  ce  contexts  est  d apprendre.  Le  mode  nonformel  est  celui  ou 
1 apprentissage  est  organise  de  fa^on  systematique  avant  et/ou  au 
cours  de  1 activite  et  ou  I’intention  premiere  de  I’apprenant  est 
d’apprendre.  En  outre,  si  I’activite  est  offerte  par  une  institution 
d’enseignement,  elle  ne  donne  lieu  k aucune  attestation  ou  credit. 
Le  mode  informel  est  celui  ou  I’intention  d’apprendre  de  I’apprenant 
est  secondaire,  ou  encore,  son  intention  est  premiere  mais 
I’apprentissage  n’est  pas  organise  de  fafon  systematique.  Ces 
modes  comportent  des  sous-modes  selon  que  I’activite  est  structures 
ou  provoquee  par  un  objet  (enseignement  programme,  par  example), 
par  une  autre  personne,  par  un  groups,  par  un  organisme  ou  par 
I’apprenant  lui-meme. 

Le  centre  de  causalite  est  defini  en  fonction  de  la  provenance  de 
la  responsabilite  de  1 action;  il  refbre  h la  perception  qu’a  un 
individu  d’etre  ou  de  ne  pas  etre  la  cause,  I’origine  de  son  choix.  II 
est  infere  a partirdes  6nonc6s  formules  par  des  personnes 
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interrog6es  sur  le  pourquoi  du  choix  des  objets  d'apprentissage  et 
du  choix  des  modes  d’apprentissage.  Une  6tude  pr61iminaire  a 
permis  de  constater  que  quatre  categories  etaient  n^cessaires  pour 
contenir  tous  les  6nonc6s:  le  centre  de  causalite  interne,  externe, 
mixte  et  une  categorie  residuelle. 

Le  centre  de  causalite  est  interne  lorsque,  dans  I’enonce  de  raison, 
la  personne  attribue  son  int4r§t,  son  comportement  k elle-meme, 
c’est  elle  qui  a cherche  k savoir  sur  le  sujet  ou  c’est  elle  qui  a choisi 
librement  ou  a recherche  le  mode  d’apprentissage.  L’enonce  de 
raison  est  formuie  de  sorte  qu’on  peut  lui  attribuer  I’origine  de  son 
comportement.  Le  centre  de  causalite  est  externe  lorsque,  dans 
renonce,  la  personne  attribue  son  interet,  son  comportement  h un 
facteur  exterieur  auquel  elle  reagit;  I’objet  d’apprentissage  ou  le 
mode  d’apprentissage  s’est  impose  de  lui-meme  ou  il  a ete  impose 
par  une  personne,  un  evenement,  une  situation.  Le  centre  de 
causalite  est  mixte  lorsque,  dans  I’enonce,  la  personne  attribue  son 
interet,  son  comportement  d’apprentissage  ou  le  choix  du  mode 
d’apprentissage  h la  fois  k elle-meme  et  ^ un  facteur  exterieur.  La 
categorie  residuelle  recueille  les  enonces  pai  ne  peuvent  etre 
classes  dans  les  categories  precedentes. 

La  methodologie 

La  population  cible  est  constituee  de  professionnelles  en  soins 
infirmiers  en  exercice  dans  divers  milieux:  centre  hospitalier, 
centre  d’accueil,  sante  communautaire,  formation  professionnelle. 
Les  repondantes,  au  nombre  de  40,  ont  ete  recrutees  sur  une  base 
volontaire.  Ce  sont  des  femmes  qui  ont  25  ans  et  plus,  pour  une 
moyenne  de  33  ans.  Elies  habitent  majoritairement  (68%)  en 
milieu  urbain.  Leur  formation  initiate  est  de  niveau  collegial  et 
seulement  35%  ont  pousse  plus  avant  leur  formation.  Toutes 
travaillent,  les  unes  k plein  temps  (75%)  et  les  autres  k temps 
partiel. 

Quarante  entrevues  individuelles,  semi-structurees  d’une  duree 
moyenne  de  2,5  heures  ont  permis  d’identifier  les  activites 
educatives  des  repondantes  au  cours  d’une  periode  de  12  mois. 
Pour  chacune  des  activites,  les  repondantes  ont  ete  invitees  h dire 
“pourquoi  elles  avaient  choisi  d’apprendre  sur  le  sujet  et  pourquoi 
elles  avaient  choisi  le  mode  d’apprentissage”. 
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Une  analyse  de  contenu  des  ^nonc^s  a r^alis4e  par  I’auteure. 
Le  travail  de  categorisation  a 6t6  soumis  I’appreciation  successive 
de  cinq  juges;  la  familiarite  avec  le  phenomene  etant  recommandee 
(Krippendorff,  1980),  des  etudiants  en  psychologie,  faroiliers  avec 
la  theorie  de  I’attribution,  ont  4te  recrut4s.  Des  instructions 
precises  leur  ont  ete  donnees  quant  k la  codification  et  au  processus 
de  validation.  Un  consensus  de  80%  a ete  retenu. 

Les  r4sultats 

Nous  presentons  les  resultats  dans  la  sequence  suivante: 
I’orientation  de  I’attribution  en  fonction  des  objets  d’apprentissage 
et  en  fonction  des  modes  d’apprentissage,  puis  le  profil  general  des 
repondantes  quant  k leurs  attributions. 

Les  objets  d’apprentissage  et  leurs  attributions 

Les  repondantes  ont  identifie  186  activites  educatives  qui  ont 
genere  477  enonces  de  raisons  relies  au  choix  des  objets 
d’apprentissage. 

Les  resultats  qui  apparaissent  au  TABLEAU  1,  indiquent  que  les 
enonces  attribuant  le  choix  de  I’objet  d’apprentissage  k la  personne 
(causalite  interne)  sont  proportionnellement  (N  = 269:56%)  plus 
nombreux  que  ceux  exprimant  une  causalite  exteme  (N  = 160:33%). 
Les  enonces  d’attribution  mixte  sont  peu  frequents,  k peine  4%  (N 
= 19)  et  ceux  n’incluant  pas  une  reference  au  centre  de  causalite, 
6%  (N  = 29). 

On  voit  aussi  dans  ce  tableau,  la  repartition  des  enonces  selon 
I’objet  d’apprentissage.  On  peut  constater  qu’a  I’interieur  de 
chaque  categorie  d’objets  d’apprentissage,  les  repondantes 
s’attribuent  le  choix  de  ces  apprentissages  dans  une  proportion  plus 
eiev6e,  la  causalite  interne  etant  exprimee  dans  des  proportions 
variant  entre  45%  et  84%  alors  que  la  causalite  externe  n’est 
exprimee  que  dans  des  proportions  variant  entre  3%  et  42%.  Deux 
categories  ont  des  ecarts  moins  larges  entre  la  causalite  interne  et 
la  causalite  exteme,  ce  sont  les  activites  d’apprentissage  reliees  au 
travail  et  celles  reliees  k I’actualite  et  aux  affaires  publiques. 
Enfin,  la  causalite  externe  est  plus  souvent  evoquee  pour  ces  deux 
categories  que  pour  les  autres. 
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Proportion  des  6nonc6s  selon  les  objets  d’apprentissage 
et  selon  le  centre  de  caiisalit4 


objets  relics 
k 

(N  = 6nonc6s) 

causality 

interne 

% 

(N  = 269) 

causality 

exteme 

% 

(N  = 160) 

causality 

mixte 

% 

(N  = 19) 

autre 

% 

(N  = 29) 

au  travail 
(N  = 239) 

aux  hobbies  et 

50 

42 

3 

5 

loisirs 
(N  = 31) 

84 

3 

0 

13 

la  religion 
(N  = 0) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

k 6duc.  g6n.  74 

(N  = 58) 

k vie  domestique 

22 

2 

2 

et  familiale 
(N  = 63) 

54 

25 

11 

10 

au  d6v.  pers. 
(N  = 33) 

61 

30 

9 

- 

k I’actualit^ 
(N  = 20) 

45 

40 

15 

divers 
(N  = 33) 

52 

36 

3 
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Si  Ton  d6finit  une  orientation  des  attributions  comme  6tant  celle 
qui  recueille  plus  de  50%  des  6nonc6s  exprim6s,  1 examen  du 
TABLEAU  1 indique  qu’^  I’exception  des  activit6s  relives  au  travail 
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et  k 1 actuality,  c’est  la  causality  interne  qui  determine  le  plus 
souveat  les  choix.  Elle  semble  §tre  davantage  pr6sente  lorsqu’il 
s agit  d activit6s  relives  aux  hobbies  et  loisirs  (84%),  k T^ducation 
generale  (74%)  et  au  developpement  personnel  (61%). 

II  y a done  des  variations  dans  le  centre  de  causality  selon  les 
objets  d apprentissage.  Certaines  activit^s  d’apprentissage, 
notamment  celles  relives  au  travail  et  k I’actualit^,  semblent  plus 
perm  tables  k la  causality  ext6rieure.  Cette  constatation  concemant 
les  activit^s  d’apprentissage  relives  au  travail  n’6tonne  pas  puisque 
des  pressions  sont  faites,  tant  par  les  employeurs  que  par  la 
corporation  professionnelle,  pour  une  mise  h jour  continue  des 
connaissances.  La  deuxi^me  constatation  concemant  les  activit^s 
rentes  a 1 actuality  et  aux  affaires  publiques  s’expliquerait  par  le 
fait  que  les  6v6nements  s’imposant  k I’actualite,  on  se  sentirait 
pouss6  k faire  des  apprentissages  pour  mieux  les  comprendre. 

Les  modes  d^apprentissage  et  leurs  attributions 

Les  186  activites  d’apprentissage,  reparties  en  modes,  ont  g6n6re 
434  6nonc6s  d’attribution.  Les  r^sultats  pr6sent6s  au  TABLEAU 
2 indiquent  que  les  6nonc6s  d’attribution  exteme  sont 
proportionnellement  plus  nombreux  (202:  47%),  signifiant  que  le 
mode  d’apprentissage  s’est  impost  ou  a §t6  impost  par  une 
personne,  un  4v6nement  ou  une  situation.  Une  attribution  interne 
a 6t6  exprim^e  dans  37%  (N  = 164)  des  6nonc6s  alors  qu’une 
attribution  mixte  n’a  6te  exprimee  que  dans  une  proportion  de  7% 

(N  = 28).  Aucune  attribution  n’apparait  dans  9%  (N  = 40)  des 
6nonc6s. 

Ce  tableau  indique  aussi  que  e’est  I’attribution  externe  qui  est 
exprimee  le  plus  souvent  lorsqu’il  s’agit  des  modes  formel  (51%)  et 
nonformel  (49%),  alors  que  pour  le  mode  informel,  le  centre  de 
causaht4  interne  est  proportionnellement  plus  present  avec  49% 
des  6nonc6s.  Les  6nonc6s  mixtes  sont  exprimes  dans  une 
proportion  un  peu  plus  61ev6e  pour  le  mode  informel  (9%)  que  pour 
les  deux  autres  modes. 


Si,  comme  nous  I’avons  fait  plus  haut,  nous  d^finissons  une 
orientation  de  I’attribution  comme  etant  celle  qui  recueille  plus  de 
50%  des  6nonc6s  exprim^s,  I’examen  du  TABLEAU  2 indique  que 
seul  le  mode  formel  pr4sente  un  profil  clair  d’attribution  externe 
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TABLEAU  2 


Proportion  des  dnonc6s  selon  le  mode  d’apprentissage 
et  le  centre  de  causalitd 


modes 

(N  = 6nonces) 

causality 

interne 

% 

(N  = 164) 

causality 

exteme 

% 

(N  = 202) 

causalite 

mixte 

% 

(N  = 28) 

autre 

% 

(N  = 40) 

Formel 
(N  = 45) 

38 

51 

7 

4 

Nonformel 
(N  = 307) 

35 

49 

6 

11 

Informel 
(N  = 82) 

49 

37 

9 

6 

II  est  interessant  de  noter  que  ce  mode,  qui  est  celui  impose  par 
lesinstitutions  d’enseignement,  et  ou  les  apprenants  ont  peu  de 
pouvoir,  s’attire  malgr6  tout  des  attributions  internes  dans  une 
proportion  assez  61ev6e  (38%).  Un  examen  plus  pouss6  des  sous- 
modes  de  ce  mode,  indique  que  la  causality  interne  est  perdue 
lorsque  c’est  un  objet,  type  enseignement  programme,  ou  le  groupe 
qui  structure  I’activit^. 

Les  attributions  exprim6es  varient  done  en  fonction  des  modes 
d’apprentissage;  les  modes  formel  et  nonformel  semblent  susciter 
davantage  d’attributions  externes.  Les  attributions  internes 
s’expriment  lorsque  un  objet,  un  groupe,  ou  la  personne  elle-m§me 
a structure  I’apprentissage.  Que  le  mode  formel  favorise 
davantage  des  attributions  externes  n’6tonue  pas;  ce  n’est  que  le 
reflet  d’une  r6alit§  connue  en  education  des  adultes  ou 
g^n6ralement  I’adulte  choisit  I’objet  de  son  apprertissage  mais  ou 
il  n’a  que  rarement  prise  sur  le  mode  d’apprendre  et  ce,  malgre  tous 
les  discours  th6oriques  sur  la  capacity  de  I’adulte  de  g6rer  ses 
activit6s  4ducatives.  Si  le  modble  traditionnel  de  I’enseignement 
magistral  est  remplac6,  par  exemple  par  un  enseignement 
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programme,  ou  encore  par  une  participation  du  groupe-classe  k la 
structuration  de  Tactivit^  Educative,  la  perception  du  centre  de 
causality  s’int^riorise. 

Orientations  attributives  des  personnes 

Nous  avons  aussi  voulu  savoir  si  le  centre  de  causality  variait  chez 
une  m§me  personne.  Le  TABLEAU  3 nous  permet  de  constater  que 
toutes  les  r^pondantes  perfoivent  tantot  une  causality  interne, 
tantot  une  causality  exteme,  et  k I’occasion,  une  causality  mixte. 
Seulement  quinze  r6pondantes  (39%)  n’ont  jamais  6voqu6  de 
raisons  faisant  r6f6rence  k un  centre  de  causality  mixte. 

Nous  avons  voulu  pousser  plus  loin  Texamen  des  donnees  et  voir  si 
nous  pouvions  identifier  une  orientation  pour  un  type  ou  Tautre 
d’attribution.  Si  nous  consid6rons  qu’une  personne  presente  une 
orientation  attributive  lorsque  50%  et  plus  de  ses  6nonc6s 
appartiennent  ^ une  cat6gorie  voici  ce  que  nous  constatons. 

D’abord,  lorsqu’il  s’agit  de  I’attribution  des  objets  d’apprentissage, 
25  personnes  se  perfoivent  plus  souvent  comme  etant  k I’origine  de 
leurs  choix,  quatre  6voquent  plus  souvent  des  raisons  ext6rieures 
et  onze  ne  pr6sentent  pas  une  orientation  d6finie,  c’est-ii-dire 
qu’elles  se  r6partissent  entre  les  difT6rentes  categories  d’attribution 
dans  des  proportions  inferieures  k 50%. 

Lorsqu’il  s’agit  de  I’attribution  des  modes  d’apprentissage,  huit 
expriment  un  centre  de  controle  interne,  treize  ont  plutot  tendance 
k percevoir  le  mode  comme  s’etant  impose  ou  comme  ayant  ete 
impose  par  une  personne,  un  evenement  ou  une  situation,  et  18  ne 
presentent  pas  de  tendance. 

Si  nous  teutons  de  faire  le  profil  global  des  repondantes,  c’est-^-dire 
si  nous  regroupons  les  raisons  cvoquees  pour  le  choix  de  I’objet  et 
du  mode  d’apprentissage  pour  constituer  les  raisons  qui  ont  motive 
I’engagement  dans  I’activite  educative  (objet  + mode)  d’une  part,  et 
si  nous  definissons  une  orientation  comme  precedemment,  nous 
constatons,  au  TABLEAU  3,  que  16  repondantes  (40%)  se 
perfoivent  plus  souvent  comme  etant  k I’origine  de  leurs  activites 
educatives,  et  huit  (20%)  ont  tendance  a attribuer  plus  souvent 
leurs  choix  h un  facteur  ext6rieur.  Par  ailleurs,  seize  personnes 
(40%)  ne  presentent  pas  une  orientation  telle  que  nous  I’avons 
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TABLEAUS 

Les  attributions  internes,  externes,  mixtes  ex,  pour  le 

choix  des  objets  et  des  modes  d*appre\  ^e 
par  chaque  r^pondante 


r6p,  interne  externe 

obj.  mode  % obj.  mode  % 


1 

9 

5 

50 

4 

5 

32 

2 

15 

8 

56 

7 

5 

29 

3 

2 

33 

1 

2 

50 

4 

6 

1 

27 

7 

10 

65 

5 

3 

- 

30 

3 

1 

40 

6 

4 

3 

39 

4 

5 

50 

7 

5 

5 

37 

6 

6 

44 

8 

4 

2 

40 

3 

5 

53 

9 

3 

4 

64 

2 

- 

18 

10 

10 

3 

57 

- 

9 

39 

11 

12 

6 

46 

2 

12 

36 

12 

6 

9 

75 

2 

1 

15 

13 

5 

5 

42 

7 

5 

50 

14 

1 

2 

43 

1 

2 

43 

15 

3 

2 

29 

2 

4 

35 

16 

9 

9 

67 

4 

4 

30 

17 

11 

7 

51 

7 

6 

37 

18 

6 

2 

44 

2 

4 

33 

19 

4 

3 

41 

6 

3 

53 

20 

10 

2 

39 

10 

8 

58 

21 

11 

7 

46 

4 

10 

36 

22 

1 

7 

27 

8 

6 

47 

23 

10 

3 

34 

7 

10 

45 

24 

9 

5 

67 

1 

5 

29 

25 

3 

1 

24 

5 

4 

53 

26 

3 

21 

2 

7 

64 

27 

8 

6 

61 

3 

4 

30 

28 

7 

1 

42 

4 

6 

53 

29 

5 

2 

50 

2 

3 

36 

30 

12 

3 

44 

4 

9 

38 

31 

2 

2 

67 

1 

- 

17 

32 

9 

2 

52 

4 

5 

43 

33 

8 

12 

74 

3 

4 

26 

34 

9 

4 

57 

6 

2 

35 

35 

8 

5 

52 

3 

5 

32 

36 

10 

10 

49 

9 

8 

42 

37 

5 

2 

35 

6 

6 

60 

38 

12 

7 

61 

2 

5 

23 

39 

4 

3 

58 

3 

2 

42 

40 

5 

4 

56 

3 

4 

44 

mixte  autre  total 

obj.  mode  % obj,  mode  % N 


. 

4 

1 

18 

28 

3 

2 12 

- 

1 

2 

41 

- 

- 

1 

17 

6 

1 

- 4 

- 

1 

4 

26 

_ 

. 

2 

1 

30 

10 

2 

- 

11 

18 

1 

2 11 

2 

- 

7 

27 

- 

- 

1 

7 

15 

1 

. 9 

1 

- 

9 

11 

1 

. 4 

- 

- 

- 

23 

1 

1 5 

2 

3 

13 

39 

1 

. 5 

1 

- 

5 

20 

- 

2 

8 

24 

1 

- 14 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 

4 29 

1 

- 

6 

17 

1 

- 4 

- 

- 

- 

27 

1 

- 3 

2 

1 

9 

35 

2 11 

- 

2 

11 

18 

1 6 

- 

- 

- 

17 

1 3 

- 

- 

- 

31 

4 

- 10 

- 

3 

8 

39 

3 10 

1 

4 

17 

30 

3 8 

2 

3 

13 

38 

1 5 

- 

- 

- 

21 

1 6 

2 

1 

18 

17 

• 

2 

- 

14 

14 

- 

1 

1 

9 

23 

- 

1 

- 

5 

19 

1 7 

. 

1 

7 

14 

2 6 

- 

4 

12 

34 

. 

1 

17 

6 

1 

- 

5 

21 

. 

. 

- 

- 

27 

. 

- 

2 

9 

23 

3 12 

1 

- 

4 

25 

1 

1 5 

- 

2 

5 

41 

• 

1 5 

- 

- 

- 

20 

1 

. 3 

1 

3 

13 

31 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

12 

. 

. 

16 

13 
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d6finie,  Ainsi,  60%  des  r6pondantes  ont  une  orientation 
motivationnelle  et  chez  celles-ci,  66%  I’expriment  en  termes  de 
causality  interne. 

Un  examen  plus  pouss4  des  r^ponses  pour  chaque  activity  indique 
que  les  r^pondantes  ont  tendance  6voquer  pour  une  mSme 
activity,  des  raisons  qui  appartiennent  ^ au  moins  deux  categories 
d’attribution:  interne  et  externe.  Ceci  suggfere  que  la  decision  de 
poursuivre  une  activite  d apprentissage  r6sulte  d’une  combinaison 
de  raisons  (intrinsfeques  + extrinsbques)  et  non  d’un  seul  type  de 
raisons  (intrinsbques  pu  extrinseques). 

Discussion 

Cette  etude  exploratoire  a permis  de  verifier  qu’il  est  possible  de 
traduire  les  raisons  evoquees  pour  le  choix  d’un  objet  ou  d’un  mode 
d’apprentissage  en  terme  de  centre  de  causalite.  II  est  clair  que  les 
raisons  eyoquees  ne  sont  pas  des  etats  motivationnels,  cependant 
comme  1 indique  deCharms  ( 1968),  la  motivation  etant  quelque 
chose  que  la  personne  connait  de  I’interieur,  elle  peut  etre  inf6ree 
par  I’observation  de  la  personne  et  aussi,  par  I’analyse  de 
I’expression  verbale  de  sa  volonte. 

La  theorie  de  1 attribution  est  interessante  en  Education  des 
adultes,  notamment  parce  qu’elle  postule  que  la  personne  salt 
pourquoi  elle  agit  et  qu'elle  seule  peut  dire  pourquoi.  C’est  en 
partie  ces  raisons  qui  1 incitent  ^ agpr,  apprendre.  Les  trois 
dimensions  de  la  structure  causale  identifi6es  par  Weiner  (1986): 
le  centre  de  causality,  la  stability  et  le  niveau  de  contrdlabilit4  des 
causes,  pourraient  nous  permettre  de  mettre  en  lumi^re  un  volet  de 
la  structure  causale  de  I’apprentissage  chez  les  adultes.  II  nous 
faudrait  d^velopper  un  outil  qui,  non  seulement  irait  chercher  la 
perception  du  centre  de  causality  (interne,  externe,  mixte)  mais 
aussi,  permettrait  Tanalyse  de  la  stability  (stable,  instable)  des 
causes  et  leur  C0ntr61abilit6. 

II  serait  ^galement  possible  d’examiner  I’influence  de  I’attribution 
sur  I’apprenant  adulte  au  moment  oh  il  s’erigage  dans  une  activity 
Educative:  se  perfoit-il  vraiment  comme  I’agent  premier  de  son 
apprentissage?  Ses  attributions  influencent-elles  ses  buts,  ses 
attentes  en  termes  d’apprentissages  et  de  supports  p6dagogiques? 
Influencent-elles  1 utilisation  qu’il  fait  de  ses  apprentissages?  Le 
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besoiu  de  pousser  plus  avant  les  recherches  dans  ce  domains  est 
Evident  et  cette  6tude,  dans  sa  forme  actuelle,  ne  constitue  qu’une 
6tape  pr6liminaire.  Ces  recherches,  sans  aucun  doute, 
enrichiraient  les  premiers  chainons  du  modfele  COR  (chain-of- 
response)  propose  par  Cross  (1981),  que  sont  notamment, 
rauto6valuation,  les  attitudes  face  h T^ducation  et  I’importance  des 
huts  et  des  attentes. 
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ANALYSE  COMPARATIVE  DES  MODELES  DE 
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Rysumy 

L’article  s’inscrit  dans  la  foul6e  des  etudes  qui  tentent  de  donner  au 
champ  de  I’apprentissage  de  I’adulte  des  balises  conceptuelles  pour 
mieux  definir  le  territoire  th6orique  qu’il  couvre.  L analyse 
comparative  du  modele  de  I’acquisition  du  savoir  (Stahl)  et  d un  cadre 
de  r6f6rence  sur  le  developpement  de  I’apprentissage  autodirig6 
(Kasworm)  tente  de  cr6er  des  ponts  entre  des  approches  diff^rentes  en 
dygageant  la  compl6mentarit6  des  travaux  de  ces  auteurs. 

Abstract 

This  article  is  in  keeping  with  the  different  studies  which  aim  at 
providing  conceptual  paths  to  the  aduits  scope  of  learning  in  order  to 
better  define  the  theoretical  field  it  embraces.  The  comparative 
analysis  between  attainment  of  knowledge  (Stahl)  and  self-directed 
leaiming  in  a precise  context  (Kasworm)  aims  at  creating  a link  to 
different  approaches  by  elucidating  the  complementarity  of  the 
authors’  works. 


Probl6matique 

II  y a peu  de  recherches  d’6laboration  th6orique  dans  le  champ  de 
l’4ducation  des  adultes,  particulierement  dans  le  champ  de 
I’apprentissage  de  I’adulte  (Courtney,  1986;  Merriam,  1987).  La 
plurality  des  directions  et  des  courants  d6montrent  que  le  territoire 
conceptuel  de  I’apprentissage  de  I’adulte  est  sillonn6  par  de  multiples 
pistes.  II  semble  difficile  de  d6gager  une  cartographie  qui  rende 
compte  des  principaux  courants  et  modules  qui  en  d6coulent,  car  il  n y 
a pas  ou  peu  de  lignes  directrices  de  recherches  syst6matiquement 
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d6velopp6es  par  les  chercheurs  du  champ.  II  y a done  un  besoin 
d orientation  commune  des  diverses  recherches  couvrant  les  facettes 
de  la  r^alit^  de  1 apprentissage  de  I’adulte.  Comme  le  mentionne 
Chickering  (1980),  il  semble  appropri6  de  comparer  et  de  faire  des 
croisements  entre  diff§rentes  theories  et  approches  pour  faciliter 
1 Emergence  des  bases  d une  Elaboration  thEorique  de  I’apprentissage 
de  I’adulte. 


C’est  dans  ce  contexte  conceptual  particulier  que  s’inscrit  I’analyse 
completive  du  modEle  d’acquisition  du  savoir  de  Stahl  ( 1978)  et  du 
paradigme  (cadre  de  rEfErence)  du  dEveloppement  de  I’apprentissage 
aut(^irigE  et  de  dEveloppement  humain  de  Kasworm  (1983).  En  effet, 
la  diversitE  et  la  spEciflcitE  du  genre  des  objets  d’Etudes  entrainent 
souvent  les  chercheurs  k explorer  des  avenues  inEdites  et  e’est  le  cas 
du  prEsent  article.  Bien  que  le  modele  de  Stahl  (1978)  n’appartienne 
pas  au  domaine  de  I’Education  des  adultes,  son  Etude  enrichit  la 
reprEsentation  qu’on  se  fait  du  fonctionnement  interne  de  I’acquisition 
de  la  connaissance  car  il  tient  compte  de  la  dimension  valorielle  et 
affective  de  la  cognition.  Kasworm  (1983)  dEmontre  pour  sa  part  le 
role  essentiel  jouE  par  cette  meme  dimension  dans  la  capacitE  de 
1 adulte  a dEvelcpper  un  apprentissage  autodirigE. 

La  comparaison  de  ce  modele  et  de  ce  cadre  de  rEfErence  prEsente  un 
autre  intEret.  D’une  part,  plusieurs  chercheurs  du  champ  de 
1 apprentissage  de  1 adulte  croient  que  les  activitEs  d’apprentissage 
autodirigE  n’ont  de  signification  qu’auprEs  de  la  population  adulte.  Or, 
le  modele  cognitif  de  Stahl  (1978)  semble  apporter  un  dEmenti  k ce 
postulat.  D’autre  part,  comme  le  mentionne  Kasworm  (1983),  il 
semble  impossible  qu’il  n’existe  qu’un  seul  cadre  de  rEfErence  de 
I’apprentissage  autodirigE  a cause  de  la  complexitE  et  de 
I’interdEpendance  des  composantes  en  jeu.  Bien  qu’ayant  des  bases 
communes  comme  prEoccupations  (dEmarche  d’apprentissage,  essai  de 
reprEsentation  du  rEel/modele,  intEgration  de  la  dimension  cognitive 
et  affective),  chacun  Taborde  d’une  maniere  spEcifique.  Le  modele  de 
St^l  ( 1978)  se  rapproche  des  courants  qui  traitent  des  processus  de 
traitement  de  I’information  et  de  la  cognition,  alors  que  le  cadre  de 
rEfErence  de  Kasworm  appartient  plutot  au  courant  dEveloppemental 
de  I’Evolution  de  la  personne  humaine. 


L’analyse  comparative  se  base  sur  la  double  description  (Bateson, 
1984).  La  double  description  est  une  maniere  d’aborder  un  meme 
objet  de  recherche  (demarche  d’apprentissage)  sous  plusieurs  aspects 
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selon  des  points  de  vxie  difT6rents  (Stahl-Kasworm)  tiui,  lorsqu’ils  sont 
perfus  comme  inclusifs  (complementarity),  nourrissent  une  vision  de 
I’objet  lui  apportant  une  nouvelle  dimension  (Brouiilet,  1989). 

1.  Coimaitre:  Un  modele  des  processus  et  des  procedures 
d’acquisition  du  savoir;  R.J.  Stahl 

Stahl  (1978)  en  s’appuyant  sur  des  recherches  recentes  tente  de 
foumir  une  taxonomie  integr6e  du  fonctionnement  interne  de 
I’acquisition  de  la  connaissance  (Lincoln,  1983).  Ce  module  est  un 
“construit”  th6orique  couvrant  la  gamme  des  apprentissages  dordre 
cognitif  et  d’ordre  cognitivo-affectif  et  les  comportements  ^qu  ils 
supposent.  Une  precision  s’impose  quant  aux  apprentissages  d’ordre 
cognitivo-affectif.  Stahl  precise  qu’il  se  r6fere  ici  aux  apprentissages 
ayant  une  connotation  affective  qui  passent  par  une  integration 
cognitive,  c’est-a-dire  qu’il  exclut  ce  qui  serait  purement  sensitif  ou 
emotif.  L’originalite  du  modele  repose  done  sur  une  nouvelle  vision  de 
I’apprentissage,  de  la  pens6e  et  sur  un  effort  d integration  dans  une 
seule  et  unique  representation  des  dimensions  cognitives  et  affectives 
des  differentes  operations  a travers  lesquelles  s’ebauche  et  se  constitue 
la  connaissance  interieure.  Le  modele  permet  une  saisie  integree  et 
complete  du  cheminement  de  I’information  chez  I’apprenant  dans  sa 
progression  vers  un  systeme  de  connaissances  personnelles  ou 
rinformation  s’est  fondue  dans  un  ensemble  d’informations  structure 
et  coherent  qui  est  la  pensee  propre  de  I’apprenant.  Stahl  (1978)  offre 
ainsi  un  outil  aux  professeurs  en  vue  de  leur  faciliter  la  planification 
et  la  realisation  des  interventions  de  formation.  Cette  maniere  de 
presenter  un  modele  unique  de  tous  les  comportements  impliques 
lorsqu’on  traite  de  I’acquisition  de  la  connaissance  en  fait  un  modele 
entierement  nouveau  et  different  des  autres  (Stahl,  1978). 

1.1  Elements  constitutifs  du  modMe  de  Stahl 

Le  modele  de  I’acquisition  du  savoir  de  I’auteur  se  presente  comme  un 
ensemble  hierarchique  de  huit  niveaux  d’apprentissage.  Ces  niveaux 
sont  progressifs  et  sequentiels  les  uns  aux  autres.  ^ Chacun  des 
niveaux  se  caracterise  par  des  comportements  d’apprentissage 
specifiques.  Les  huits  niveaux  sont  les  suivants:  la  preparation  la 
reception— la  transformation— la  memorisation— le  transfert 

I’abstraction — I’organisation — ^la  generation  de  pens6e  (conf.  figure 

1). 
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Figure  1:  Les  niveaux  et  les  composantes  de  Tacquisition 
du  savoir,  ime  illustration  hidrarchique 
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Les  balises  sont  des  formes  d’mformation  qui  permettent  ^ I’apprenant 
de  diriger  ou  d orienter  sa  pens4e,  son  comportement  dans  xme 
direction  ou  selon  une  m6tliode  particuli^re.  Par  example,  les 
principes,  les  postulats,  les  concepts  ou  les  formules  sont  ces 
informations  qui  foumissent  des  guides  ^ I’apprenant  pour  examiner, 
prencke  ome  decision,  expliquer  un  problfeme,  ime  situation  ou  une 
experience.  Ces  balises  sont,  comme  les  procedures  et  les  processus, 
presentes  k tous  les  niveaux  du  modeie  sans  §tre  attach6es  k un 
niveau  en  particulier.  Toutefois,  Stahl  met  I’accent  svu-  la  presence 
vitale  des  balises  pour  les  niveaux  superievirs  h celui  de  la  retention. 
En  effet,  les  balises  sont  necessaires  aux  niveaux  superieurs  du 
modeie  et  ce  sont  seulement  elles  qui  peuvent  etre  rappeiees  par  la 
memoire  k long  terme  et  qui  peuvent  §tre  disponibles  k I’apprenant 
pour  seryir  de  fondement  aux  niveaux  superieurs.  Chaque  enseignant 
se  doit  d aider  Tapprenant  k developper  un  vaste  repertoire  de  balises 
que  I’apprenant  pourra  utiliser  comme  cadre  de  reference  pour 
examiner  ses  experiences  et  ses  apprentissages. 

La  presentation  des  elements  constitutifs  du  modeie  de  Stahl  se 
complete  par  I’insertion  de  la  connaissance  affective  dans  son  modeie. 
C est  1 integration  de  cet  aspect  de  la  connaissance  qui  cree 
I’originalite  du  modeie.  La  notion  d’affectivite  dont  il  est  question 
dans  son  modeie  se  relbre  a toute  information  affective  qui  suppose 
une  comprehension  et  ime  connaissance  de  celle-ci  k I’exclusion  du 
contenu  purement  sensitif  ou  emotif.  Dans  cet  ordre  d’idee,  la 
connaissance  affective,  comme  les  autres  connaissances,  n’a  pas  de 
place  spedfique  dans  la  hierarchie  des  niveaux  de  la  pensee  et  elle  est 
constituee  aussi  de  balises  de  procedures,  de  signaux  comme  la 
connaissance  cognitive. 

Stahl  presente  trois  sortes  d’eiements  integrateurs  de  la  connaissance 
affective  au  systeme: 

a)  c est  toujours  k partir  de  la  comprehension  que  I’apprenant  a 
de  I’information  qu’il  utilise  comme  fondement  (balises)  pour 
decider  ou  penser  qu’on  peut  degager  le  niveau  de  la  decision 
ou  penseo  affective  en  cause; 

b)  les  connaissances  dont  ont  parle  id  traitent  des  valeurs  de  la 
morale,  de  I’esthetique  et  de  I’ethique.  Pour  aider  un 
apprenant  k developper  une  capacite  de  penser  et  de  decider  a 
des  niveaux  61eves  du  modeie,  cela  suppose  qu’il  acquiere  les 
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balises  n^cessaires  a ces  niveaux.  Ces  balises  sent  en  tous 
points  semblables  ^ celles  des  autres  connaissances  sauf  leur 
orientation  (ex.  raisons  morales,  principes  d’6thique,  entires 
esth6tiques); 

c)  finalement  les  procedures  et  les  processus  affectifs  sont,  comme 
les  autres,  libres  d’affiliation  h quelque  niveau  de  pens6e  que 
ce  soit.  Le  processus  affectif  primaire  est  celui  de  revaluation 
et  les  procedures  affectives  comprennent  le  raisonnement 
moral,  le  processus  de  solution  d’ordre  moral  et  les  jugements 
d’ordre  ethique. 

Finalement,  Stahl  complete  I’integration  de  cette  connaissance 
affective  en  precisant  le  role  actif,  constant  qu’elle  joue  dans 
Tacquisition  du  savoir.  Pour  lui,  e’est  une  dimension  integrale_  qui  ne 
peut  etre  consideree  separement  des  autres  operations  d’acquisition  de 
la  connaissance. 

IJ2  Fonctioimement  dynamique  du  module  de  Stahl 

Le  fonctionnement  dynamique  du  modele  s’eiabore  a travers  le 
cheminement  de  I’information  et  la  demarche  de  1 apprenant  en 
situation  d’acquisition  de  la  connaissance.  Stahl  signale  egalement  le 
r61e  joue  par  I’enseignant  tout  au  long  de  la  demarche.  On  doit  garder 
a I’esprit  que  la  connaissance  affective  opere  de  concert  avec  les  autres 
operations  d’acquisition  du  savoir. 


La  progression  du  cheminement  de  I’information,  de  la  demarche 
d’apprentissage  et  du  role  de  I’enseignant  sont  presentes  en  trois 
etapes  qui  correspondent  e des  passages  sp6cifiques  du  modele.  La 
premiere  etape  couvre  du  niveau  de  la  preparation  au  niveau  de  la 
transformation;  on  y trouve  particulierement  les  fonctions  des  signaux 
et  des  balises  dans  revolution  des  sequences  d’apprentissage. 
seconde  etape  traite  du  niveau  de  la  memorisation  jusqu’e  celui  du 
transfert,  I’accent  est  mis  sur  I’insertion  des  procedures  et  des 
processus  qui  accompagnent  les  signaux  et  les  balises  dans  le  modele. 
La  troisieme  etape  aborde  le  niveau  du  transfert  jusqu  a celui  de  la 
generation,  il  s’agit  ici  de  mettre  en  evidence  le  passage  a la  capacite 
d’abstraire  chez  I’apprenant  par  le  biais  de  nombreuses  combinaisons 
de  signaux,  de  balises,  de  procedures  et  de  processus.  On  termine  par 
une  breve  presentation  du  lonctionnement  dynamique  ds  .js 
connaissance  affective. 
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La  premiere  i6tape 
Niveau  1:  Preparation 

Au  d(§but  de  cette  4tape,  Tapprenant  sera  sensible  des  signaux  qui 
pr6c6dent  la  phase  d’observation  m^me;  ceux-ci  favorisent  la 
r6ceptivit6  mentale,  I’accueil  de  I’information.  Ces  signaux  I’incitent 
k Tattention  et  k Texamen  de  la  presence  de  balises.  Ainsi,  avant 
m§me  que  I’information  soit  transmise,  les  signaux  de  la  p6riode  de 
pr6-observation  et  la  recherche  meme  floue  des  balises  placent 
I’apprenant  en  6tat  d’alerte.  II  commence  k penser.  Ces  signaux 
influenceront  done  ce  qu’il  refoit  comme  information  et  comment  celle- 
ci  est  trait4e,  encod^e  et  “conserv6e”  dans  sa  mdmoire  h long  terme. 
Cette  6tape  sert  done  k diriger  son  attention  sur  certains  6l6ments  de 
I'environnement  imm^diat  avant  m§me  que  Texp^rience  ne  commence. 
Lorsque  I’information  est  re?ue  par  les  sens  et  qu’il  y a eu  attention 
de  la  part  de  I’apprenant,  on  passe  au  niveau  suivant. 

Niveau  2:  Reception 

A partir  de  cette  phase,  I’apprenant  est  en  mesure  de  manifester  qu’il 
a refu  I’information.  Cela  se  prouve  ais6ment  par  des  comportements 
allant  du  hochement  de  tite  k la  prise  de  parole  sur  I’information. 
Son  attention  sera  aussi  orient^e  h identifier  les  stimuli  appropri^s  et 
les  balises  sp^cifiques  ainsi  que  leurs  usages  car  il  voudra  leur  donner 
un  sens.  Ce  niveau  est  en  interaction  avec  le  troisi^me,  celui  de  la 
transformation.  Durant  ce  passage,  il  est  important  que  I’enseignant 
soit  attentif  pour  §tre  sur  que  les  r^sultats  de  la  reception  soient 
consistants  avec  I’information  origineilement  pr6sent6e.  D’eulleurs, 
I’enseignant  doit  garder  k I’esprit  que  ces  deux  niveaux  (preparation 
et  observation)  sont  presque  automatiquement  mis  en  place  des  la 
presentation  de  I’information  nouvelle.  Un  niveau  eieve  de  receptivite 
se  traduira  par  la  capacite  pour  I’apprenant  d’enoncer  oralement  et 
sans  erreur  I’infonnation  nouvelle  telle  qu’il  I’a  re9ue.  Lorsqu’il  y a 
rebauche  d’une  traduction  en  signification  plus  personnelle,  I’etudiamt 
amorce  la  phase  suivante. 

Niveau  3:  Transformation 

Cette  phase  est  I’une  des  chamieres  importantes  du  processus  de  la 
pensee  et  de  I’apprentissage;  elle  est  intermediaire  entre  la  post- 
observation (2)  et  le  pre-conservation  de  I’information  (4).  Les  effets 
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sur  le  processus  de  la  pens6e  de  ce  niveau  influencent  ce  qui  sera 
entrepos6  et  comment  il  le  sera  dans  la  m6moire  k long  terme. 
L’apprenant  cherche  k donner  un  sens  personnel  k cette  information 
(contenu)  et,  lorsqu’il  atteindra  le  niveau  le  plus  61ev6  de  la 
transformation  (niveau  de  I’adaptation),  il  utilisera  cette  information 
personnalis6e  dans  la  meme  periods  que  cells  de  la  reception  de 
I’information  (contenu). 

A cette  6tape,  il  sera  important  que  I’enseignant  ne  prenne  pas  ces 
signes  de  changement  pour  de  la  connaissance  de  I’uiformation.  Les 
apprentissages  et  les  comportements  du  niveau  de  la  transformation 
ne  sont  pas  encore  l’6quivalent  de  ce  qui  est  emmagasin6  dans  la 
m^moire  long  terme.  Compte  tenu  de  cette  dimension  de  la 
personnalisation  de  I’information,  la  traduction  qu’en  fait  Tapprenant 
peut  modifier  et  d6former  I’information  d’entr6e. 

Il  exists  une  periode  entre  ce  niveau  de  transformation  et  1 6tape 
suivante  ou  I’information  est  rejet^e  ou  codes  ou  “conserves”  dans  la 
m6moire  & long  terme  et  peut  etre  en  train  de  se  pr6parer  & servir 
pour  T6tape  de  la  memorisation.  C’est  I’information  “conserves”  qui 
sert  Tapprenant  comme  6tant  “sa  connaissance”  de  cette  information. 
Plus  I’information  est  importante  pour  les  niveaux  superieurs,  plus  il 
est  necessaire  qu’elle  soit  “conserves”  dans  la  memoirs  k long  terms. 
De  plus  I’enseignant  sera  particulierement  attentif  ^ fournir  un 
soutien  k I’apprenant  pour  la  receptivite  et  la  pratique  des  balises  de 
ce  niveau.  Le  plus  haut  niveau  attaint  dans  cette  periods  d’acquisition 
de  la  connaissance  est  la  capacite  d’extraire  de  I’information 
“conserves”  dans  la  memoirs  k long  terme. 

La  deuxi^me  etape 

Les  interactions  entre  le  troisieme  et  le  quatrieme  niveau  sont 
importantes  puisque  les  pratiques  et  la  signification  attribuees  a 
I’information  apres  la  reception  influencent  la  procedure  de  codage, 
de  decodage  et  de  conservation  de  I’information. 

Niveau  4:  Memorisation 

Ce  niveau  consists  a poursuiyre  le  travail  de  retention  de  I’information 
a long  terme.  Il  est  possible  pour  I’apprenant  de  se  rappeler  des 
le9ons  de  jours  precedents;  c’est  un  peu  I’equivalent  du  travail  de  la 
pensee  de  I’apprenant  sur  cette  connaissance.  Selon  la  maniere 
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dont  Tapprenant  a traduit  et  utilise  Tinformation  nouvellement 
refue,  celle-ci  prend  une  place,  une  pertinence  et  forme  une 
association  avec  les  infomations  d6jli  emmagasin^es.  Ce  passage 
dans  le  cheminement  de  Tinformation  et  la  demarche 
d apprentissage  de  I’apprenant  d^montre  I’importance  du  soutien  de 
la  part  de  I’enseignant  pour  6viter  le  manque  d’exactitude  ou  une 
mauvaise  memorisation.  Cela  souligne  egalement  I’importance  de 
Tinspection  des  processus,  des  procedures  et  particulierement  la 
constitution  des  balises. 

Les  balises  sont  ici  importantes:  un  manque  d'habilete  k se  souvenir 
des  balises  necessaires  au  traitement  de  Tinformation  est  une 
faiblesse  grave  pour  la  progression  vers  les  niveaux  plus  complexes 
de  la  pensee  et  de  I’apprentissage.  Plus  les  balises  sont  cruciales, 
plus  il  sera  necessaire  d’octroyer  du  temps  pour  les  acquerir. 

La  troisieme  etape 

Ces  niveaux  coincident  avec  le  developpement  de  plus  en  plus 
personnalise  chez  I’apprenant  de  son  mode  d’apprentissage 
sp6cifique.  D’ailleurs,  le  role  de  I’enseignant  change  et  la 
connaissance  affective  prend  une  place  plus  grande  dans  la 
constitution  de  la  connaissance  de  I’apprenant. 

Niveau  5:  Transfert 

Dans  la  m^moire  k long  terme,  I’apprenant  est  en  mesure  de  se 
rappeler  sa  connaissance  des  balises  avec  leurs  signaux  et  leurs 
usages.  II  est  capable  de  ce  rappel  pour  des  situations  k la  fois 
familieres  et  difffirentes  de  celles  ou  il  a re^u  la  premiere  fois 

I information.  D’ailleurs,  il  lui  est  possible  d’utiliser  une  ou 
plusieurs  balises  combin^es  pour  r^pondre  aux  probl^mes  ou  aux 
situations  pr^sent^es.  Stahl  insiste  sur  I’importance  de  I’acquisition 
correcte  et  exacte  des  balises  telles  qu’elles  lui  ont  4t6  pr6sent4es. 
A ce  moment-lh,  I’apprenant  maitrise  si  bien  un  ensemble  de  balises 
qu’il  lui  est  possible  de  savoir  quand,  ou  et  comment  utiliser  les 
balises  sans  avoir  6t6  pr6venu  par  un  signal  exteme.  Cette 
int6riorisation  est  un  signe  du  passage  au  niveau  de  I’abstraction. 

II  peut  alors  faire  usage  de  ses  balises  int6rieures  comprises 
maintenant  comme  des  id4es  abstraitcs  au  moyen  de  n’importe 
lequel  des  processus. 
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Niveau  6:  Abstraction 

II  est  n6cessaire  d’aborder  le  mouvement  de  passage  du  cinquifeme 
niveau  au  sixibme.  Ce  passage  met  en  lumi^re  la  fonction  essentielle 
du  transfert  de  la  pens6e  et  de  I’apprentissage  et  soutient  la  demarche 
de  I’apprenant  pour  confirmer  ses  habilet6s  faire  usage  de 
I’information  d6j^  entrepos6e,  qu’il  peut  rappeler.  C’est  le  moment  ou 
il  pratique  le  plus  les  habiletes  provenant  des  balises  ou  des 
ensembles  de  balises  pr6c6dentes.  A ce  stade,  I’apprenant  est  capable 
d’acqu6rir  et  de  pratiquer  des  procedures  de  plus  en  plus  efficaces 
pour  atteindre  le  r^sultat  qu’il  poursuit.  Par  exempie,  I’utilisation  de 
la  comparaison  ou  de  I’analyse  ream4nage  I’information  a I’aide  des 
balises  et  donne  a une  procedure  specifique,  comme  la  deduction  ou  la 
solution  de  probleme,  la  couleur  particuliere  de  la  demarche  d’un 
apprenant  par  rapport  k un  autre  apprenant. 

Le  passage  chez  I’apprenant  du  niveau  “transfert”  au  niveau 
“abstraction”  implique  un  changement  de  role  de  la  part  de 
I’enseignant.  Celui-ci  ne  peut  plus  assister  I’apprenant  de  la  m§me 
maniere,  il  peut  seulement  lui  foumir  des  conditions  favorisant  I’usage 
libre  et  spontan6  de  I’information  supposement  comprise  comme  idee 
abstraite.  La  liberte  et  la  spontaneite  de  rutilisation  des  balises  dans 
une  situation  compietement  differente  de  la  situation  originale 
d’apprentissage  et  ce,  sans  indices  extemes,  demontre  k I’enseignant 
que  I’apprenant  a attaint  le  niveau  de  pensee  qu’est  I’abstraction. 

Niveau  7:  Organisation 

A partir  de  maintenant,  les  balises  opbrent  comme  fondement  de  la 
pensee  et  de  I’apprentissage  pour  les  deux  demiers  niveaux  de  la 
pensee.  Cette  base  permet  k I’etudiant  d’apprendre  k penser  de  plus 
en  plus  abstraitement  et  meme,  d’examiner  son  mode  de  pensee  et 
d’apprendre.  Comme  les  balises  sont  comprises  comme  idees 
abstraites,  I’apprenant  automatiquement  et  inconsciemment,  arrange, 
met  en  relation,  met  en  priorite  ces  ensembles  d’idees  abstraites. 
Cette  capacite  de  structuration  correspond  au  niveau  de  I’organisation 
de  la  connaissance.  Les  r6sultats  de  cette  organisation  forment  le 
systfeme  des  croyances  cognitives  de  I’apprenant.  Les  balises 
comprises  k ce  niveau  ont  une  telle  influence  qu’elles  orientent  la 
manibre  dont  I’apprenant  se  prepare  a recevoir  I’information,  a la 
transformer,  a I’engrammer  et  k la  retenir.  La  diversity  des  types  de 
pens§e  des  apprenants  s’appuie  sur  I’existence  d’une  prep  md^rance  de 
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certaines  balises  par  rapport  ^ d’autres.  La  marque  de  cette  influence 
se  ddnote  dans  les  pens6es,  les  apprentissages  et  les  comportements 
de  I’apprenant. 

Niveau  8:  Generation 

Le  huiti^me  et  dernier  niveau  se  ddclenche  chez  I’apprenant  par  un 
besoin  ou  par  une  insatisfaction  ^ trouver  de  nouvelles  fa9ons 
d’expliquer  et  de  r6soudre  ce  qu’il  rencontre  parce  que  ce  qu’il 
comprend  pr^sentement  n’est  pas  pertinent  ou  suffisant.  Ce  manque 
I’entrame  a utiliser  des  ensembles  de  balises  dans  des  combinaisons 
avec  d’autres  ensembles  de  balises,  jusqu’k  etre  en  mesure  de  favoriser 
I’emergence  d’un  nouvel  ensemble  de  balises  qui  sera  difTdrent  des 
ensembles  originaux  et  plus  fonctionnel  que  ceux-ci.  Get  dv^nement 
est  une  generation  parce  qu’il  entrame  un  nouvel  usage  de 
I’information.  L’enseignant  doit  etre  conscient  que  ce  fonctionnement 
de  la  pensee  et  de  I’apprentissage  se  deroule  ainsi  aussi  bien  pour  une 
information  correctement  comprise  que  pour  une  information  qui 
aurait  ete  incorrecte  ou  inad^quatement  comprise.  L’apprenant  aura 
tendance  ii  fonctionner  comme  si  sa  comprehension  etait  juste  et 
complete  jusqu’a  ce  qu’il  re?oive  une  information  lui  disant  le 
contraire. 

La  connaissance  affective  est  un  aspect  du  domaine  de  la  cognition  qui 
ne  doit  pas  etre  traite  differemment  des  autres  operations  de  la 
connaissance.  On  se  souvient  que  cette  connaissance  se  compose  de 
processus,  de  procedures  et  de  balises  qui  peuvent  etre  acquises 
retenues  et  apprises. 

Chacune  de  ces  balises  affectives  (esthetiques,  morales,  normatives  et 
valorielles)  peut  etre  utilis6e  pour  prendre  une  decision  ou  orienter  la 
pensee  selon  les  differents  niveaux  de  la  connaissance.  Les  bedises 
affectives  du  niveau  de  I’abstraction  influent  fortement  sur  comment 
un  apprenant  aborde  une  situation  donnde,  car  la  plupart  du  temps, 
I’apprenant  a un  repertoire  de  balises  affectives  qui  correspondent  h 
des  informations  provenant  des  regies  parentales,  des  directives 
religieuses  ou  des  enseignements  d’une  eglise,  etc.  Etant  donne  que 
ces  balises  sont  inconscientes,  I’apprenant  n’est  pas  dveilie  au  fait 
qu’elles  dirigent  ses  comportements  et  ses  decisions.  C’est  pourquoi, 
I’enseignant  peut  aider  I’etudiant  k les  connaitre  et  a les  examiner. 
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En  conclusion,  I’int^rlt  du  module  de  Stahl  consiste  en  une  saisie 
int6gr6e  et  complete  du  cheminement  de  I’information  dans  sa 
progression  vers  un  syst^me  de  connaissances  personnelles  chez 
I’apprenant.  Ainsi  la  pens6e  propre  de  I’apprenant  devient  un 
ensemble  d’informations  structure  et  coherent.  L’int6rSt  se  retrouve 
aussi  la  tentative  d’int^gration  de  la  connaissance  affective  dans 
un  seul  module  du  fonctionnement  de  la  pens6e  et  de  I’apprentissage. 
Finalement,  le  d^coupage  de  la  connaissance  en  une  s6rie  de  niveaux 
integrant  des  processus  et  des  proc6diu*es  d’une  manibre  dynamique 
donne  une  mod6lisation  particulifere  k I’acquisition  du  savoir.  De  plus, 
les  diffSrents  niveaux  nous  foumissent  des  informations  sur  les 
habilet^s,  sur  les  habitudes  que  l’6tudiant  doit  maitriser  pour 
poxirsuivre  I’int^gration  de  Tinformation  et  sur  Tutilisation  de  ses 
connaissances  (savoir,  savoir-faire,  savoir-etre)  dans  toute  situation, 
experience  ou  apprentissage  nouveau.  De  ce  fait,  il  y a done  une 
creation,  une  appropriation  et  une  activity  mentale  d’auto- 
apprentissage. 

Le  modele  de  Stahl  peut  egalement  servir  de  cadre  de  reference  a des 
etudes  empiriques  en  fournissant  des  definitions  operatoires  des 
niveaux  de  Tacquisition  du  savoir,  ainsi  qu’une  liste  des 
comportements  d’apprentissage  propres  aux  differents  niveaux.  Les 
recherches  empiriques  qui  utilisent  ces  definitions  en  les  jumelant  a 
des  6chelles  de  mesure  des  attitudes  et  des  comportements  peuvent 
confxrmer  ou  infirmer  I’importance  de  la  dimension  affective  dans  le 
processus  d’apprentissage  d’un  savoir  et  dans  le  maintien  de 
I’acquisition  de  ce  savoir. 

2.  Apprentissage  autodirige  et  developpement  humain: 

C.  Kasworm 

L’apprentissage  autodirig^  peut  etre  abord6  dans  au  moins  trois 
perspectives  diff6rentes:  celles  du  changement,  celle  de  la  croissance 
et  celle  du  developpement.  C’est  a cette  demiere  vision  que  Kasworm 
adhere.  Selon  celle-ci  il  n’y  aurait  pas  seulement  changement  et 
croissance  des  attitudes  et  des  aptitudes  autodirigees,  mais  il  y aurait 
aussi  des  etapes  et  des  differences  qualitatives  precises  qui  peuvent 
etre  identifiees  au  fur  et  a mesure  que  I’apprenant  apprend.  Ainsi, 
dans  un  meme  groupe  d’apprentissage  autodirige,  il  y aura  des 
distinctions  d’ordre  qualitatif  et  quantitatif  des  apprentissages  parmi 
les  membres  du  groupe. 
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L’apprentissage  autodirig6  est  im  ensemble  structurel  plus 
dynamique,  progressif  que  les  m^thodes  d’enseignement  le  laissent 
habituellement  entendre.  Les  sequences  trbs  lin^aires  de  m^canismes 
de  mono>414ments  des  m^thodes  d’enseignement  ne  reconnaissent  pas 
que  I’apprentissage  autodirig^  est  plutot  ime  s6rie  Evolutive  de 
m^canismes  d^veloppementaux  insurant  des  differences  qualitatives 
et  quantitatives  dans  la  connaissance,  les  valeurs,  les  aptitudes  et  les 
croyances.  Tout  apprenant  qui  est  stimuie  par  un  environnement  et 
qui  est  soutenu  par  im  professeur  ayant  conscience  des  m^canismes 
de  I’apprentissage  autodirig4,  peut  d4velopper  le  potentiel  maximal  de 
ses  ressources  d’ordre  cognitif  et  d’ordre  affectif  et  parvenir  k un  degr6 
d’autonomie  de  plus  en  plus  grand.  L’apprenant  reste  cependwt 
essentiellement  le  seul  a etre  maitre  de  la  confiance  et  de  I’ouverture 
qu’il  met  dans  son  apprentissage;  cela  favorise  I’exploration,  la 
manipulation  et  la  diff6renciation  de  I’ancienne  information  d’avec  la 
nouvelle.  Kasworm  precise  que  le  processus  d’apprentissage 
autodirige  de  la  personne  ressemble  plus  a un  mouvement  dynamique 
d’evolution  et  d’etapes  semblables  celui  du  developpement  de  la 
personne  humaine. 

Les  elements  constitutifs  du  cadre  de  Kasworm  abordent  quatre 
themes.  Le  premier  theme  presente  les  trois  dimensions  de 
I’apprentissage  autodirige  dans  un  cadre  du  developpement  humain. 
Le  second  theme  decrit  la  nature  des  niveaux  du  processus  du 
developpement  humain.  Le  troisieme  theme  aborde  la  structure  de 
I’aspect  cogTiitif  du  developpement  humain.  Le  dernier  theme  traite 
du  processus  affectif/valoriel  du  developpement  humain. 

2.1  Elements  constitutifs  du  cadre  de  Kasworm 

Le  premier  theme 

Les  trois  dimensions  de  I’apprentisnage  autodirige 

Void  les  trois  dimensions  du  cadre  de  Kasworm  qu’il  est  necessaire  de 
situer  dans  une  perspective  developpementale  de  I’apprentissage 
autodirige.  La  premiere  dimension  aborde  les  niveaux  specifiques  de 
coraportements/aptitudes  necessaires  pour  s’engager  et  completer 
Taction  de  Tapprentissage  autodirige.  La  seconde  dimension  traite  des 
niveaux  specifiques  de  complexite  cognitive  propres  h la  nature  des 
actes  de  Tapprentissage;  et  la  troisieme  dimension  precise  les  niveaux 
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sp6cifiques  d’ordre  affectif/valoriel  en  relation  avec  la  connaissance  et 
des  actions  d’apprentissage  (Conf.  figure  2). 


Figure  2 A)  Cadre  du  ddveloppement  de 
I’apprentissage  autodirigd 
(mathdtique) 

B)  Section  interne  d’un  niveau 
et  ses  dldments  cl4s. 


APPRENTISSAGE  AUTODIRIGE  ET 
DEVELOPPEMENT  HUMAIN, 

C.  Kasworm,  1983 


3.  Complexite  2.  Oiertftion 

cognitive  valorielle^ 

affective 
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Le  deuxieme  th^me 


Nature  dee  niveaux  du  processus  du  diveloppement  humain 

Ces  niveaux  impliquent  la  reconnaissance  des  differences 
qualitatives  du  mode  de  pens^e  de  I’individu  k Tigard  de  lui-mSme 
(dans  son  monde  personnel  et  au  sujet  du  monde). 

Ces  niveaux  decrivent  un  processus  complexe  des  caracteristiques 
propres  de  I’apprenant  au  sujet  de:  a)  son  niveau  d’aptitude 
comportementale  ^ s’engager  dans  la  recherche  d’apprentissage;  b) 
ses  capacites  cognitives  et  ses  competences;  c)  ses  orientations 
valorielles  et  affectives  portant  la  fois  sur  la  nature  de  la 
recherche  d’apprentissage  et  le  sens  perceptuel  de  la  connaissance 
gravee  dans  ces  valeurs. 

Ces  niveaux  representent  des  structures  cognitives,  des  capacites 
comportementales  et  intellectuelles,  des  fonctionn  valorielles.  Dans 
la  progression  du  developpement,  ces  6tapes  sont  en  sequence,  Tune 
devant  logiquement  suivre  I’autre; 

Chaque  niveau  indique  la  structure  de  pensee,  a la  fois  d’ordre 
cognitif  et  perceptuel.  C’est  ainsi  que,  k chaque  6tape,  la  definition 
de  soi  varie  et  influence  les  filtres  perceptuels  avec  lesquels  le  moi 
regarde  et  interprfete  le  monde  et  la  nature  de  I’apprentissage; 

Les  niveaux  sont  des  integrations  hierarchiques  allant  du  moins 
complexe  au  plus  complexe.  Toute  etape  s’lns^re  dans  le  processus 
du  developpement  global  et  a des  potentialites  a la  fois  positives  et 
negatives. 

L’apprentissage  autodirige  aborde  la  nature  du  developpement 
humain  et  de  I’apprentissage  dans  les  aspects  de  base  les  plus 
complexes.  C’est  pourquoi  Kasworm  s’inspire  de  deux  chercheurs 
(Perry,  1981;  Mezirow,  1981)  pour  permettre  au  paradigme  qu’elle 
developpe  d’etre  le  plus  pres  de  cette  realite  complexe.  Dans  son 
cadre,  les  apports  d’ordre  cognitif  au  niveau  structure!  sont  tir6s  de 
Perry  (1981),  ceux  d’ordre  d’orientation  valorielle  et  affective  au 
niveau  processuel  sont  tir6s  de  Mezirow  (1979;  1981). 
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Le  troisi^me  th^me 


La  structure  de  Vaspect  cognitif  du  developpement  hutnain 

La  dimension  structurelle  du  developpement  cognitif  et  ethique  de 
I’apprenant  contient  neuf  niveaux;  ceux-ci  definissent  la 
progression  du  developpement  de  la  pensee.  Les  trois  premiers 
niveaux  couvrent  la  periode  du  dualisme.  Durant  cette  phase, 
retudiant  per^oit  le  professeur  comme  I’autorite  pour  trouver  la 
bonne  reponse.  II  n’y  a d’ailleurs  qu’une  bonne  reponse  et  toutes 
les  informations  et  valeurs  se  classifient  en  bon  et  mauvais  et 
I’incertitude  est  une  erreur.  La  perception  de  la  connaissance  etant 
quantitative  et  cumulative,  il  lui  est  done  necessaire  d’etre 
pers6v6rant  et  de  travailler  dur  pour  arriver.  Au  fur  et  a mesure 
qu’il  avance  d’une  position  a I’autre,  la  seconde  p6riode  s’amorce, 
soit  celle  du  relativisme. 

Du  quatrieme  a'l  sixieme  niveau,  le  regard  de  I’etudiant  change. 
Souvent  ce  changement  est  provoqu6  par  une  faille,  un  choc.  Au 
quatrieme,  il  envisage  une  certitude  comme  pouvant  etre 
acceptable;  ainsi,  I’autorit^  du  professeur  et  des  livres  peuvent 
exprimer  des  opinions  diff6rentes  et  il  y aura  quand  m§me 
legitimit^  de  leurs  points  de  vue.  Toutefois,  a ce  niveau,  la 
diversity  n’est  due  qu’au  hasard.  Au  cinquieme  niveau,  un  pas  de 
plus  se  fait.  L’§tudiant  considbre  sa  connaissance  et  ses  valeurs 
comme  contextuelles,  relativistes  et  situationnelles.  L’6tudiant 
semble  s’approprier  ses  postulats  relativistes,  c’est-^i-dire  qu’il  les 
applique  h la  connaissance  de  sa  propre  r6alit6.  A partir  de  cette 
phase,  I’^tudiant  d6veloppe  un  cadre  qualitatif  de  references,  ou  la 
diversity  de  ses  valeurs  et  de  ses  connaissances  font  partie  d’un 
ensemble  coherent.  Ce  systeme  d’ailleurs  lui  permet  I’analyse  et  la 
comparaison.  Au  sixieme  niveau,  il  devient  conscient  de  lui-meme 
et  cette  connaissance  de  sa  propre  identite,  alUee  k la  connaissance 
d’ordre  cognitif  et  celle  de  ses  valeurs,  se  presente  maintenant  sous 
forme  d’actes  d’engagement  envers  une  perspective,  une  th6orie  ou 
une  action. 

Les  trois  derniers  niveaux  n’ont  plus  trait  aux  connaissances  ni  a 
I’engagement  mais  ils  traitent  de  revaluation  interne  affective  de 
la  reconnaissance  de  I’individu  et  de  son  engagement  initial. 
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Le  quatri^me  th^me 

Le  processus  affectifivaloriel  du  developpement  humain 

C’est  ces  derniers  niveaux  du  developpement  de  la  pens^e  que 
s’lns^re  le  processus  affectif/valoriei.  A mesure  que  I’apprenant 
s’engage  dans  une  evolution  continue  d’apprentissage,  il  augments 
son  sens  de  Testime  de  soi.  Ses  realisations  le  confrontent  ^ une 
reprise  du  travail  quant  a ses  competences,  la  solitude,  I’estime  de 
soi,  son  appurtenance  k des  groupes.  II  y a ^ ces  niveaux  un  jeu 
d’equilibre  integrant  de  plus  en  plus  les  engagements  et  les 
croyances  divergentes  et  contradictoires.  Kasworm  note  que  les 
caracteristiques  de  I’apprenant  autodirige  k ces  niveaux  coincident 
avec  les  caracteres  decrits  par  Mezirow. 

La  mathetique  suppose  une  reorganisation  du  sens  de  soi  et  des 
autres  chez  I’apprenant.  II  semble  que,  de  la  “perspective  de  la 
transformation”  de  Mezirow,  c’est  Taction  emancipatoire  qui 
provoque  Tutilisation  des  competences  et  des  aptitudes  de  la 
mathetique.  Done,  un  apprenant  autodirige  est  une  personne  qui 
a deja  des  aptitudes  et  des  competences  pour  maitriser  les  taches 
actives  associees  au  contrdle  et  h • la  manipulation  de 
Tenvironnement.  Get  apprenant  a conscience  de  Texistence  de 
perspectives  alternatives  pour  comprendre  sa  situation,  pour 
donner  une  signification  a sa  vie.  II  est  en  mesure  d’identifier  les 
contraintes  et  les  efforts  li6s  k Tapprentissage  et  des  diff6rents 
impacts  de  Tenvironnement.  Uengagement  dans  une  perspective 
de  transformation  suppose  que  Tapprenant  s’implique  dans  un 
developpement  dynamique  du  soi  a travers  certaines  conditions 
(Conf.  figure  3). 

On  constate  que  ce  processus  de  Taction  Emancipatoire  suppose  que 
Tadulte  jouit  des  capacites  cognitives  et  affectives  pour  avancer  a 
travers  ces  Etapes.  D’ailleurs,  lorsque  Kasworm  met  en  relation  la 
dimension  structurelle  cognitive  et  le  processus  affectif,  on 
s’aper9oit  qu’effectivement  un  adulte  EmancipE  ne  peut  s’engager 
de  fa?on  authentique  dans  ce  changement  affectif  que  si  son 
dEveloppement  cognitif  prEsente  au  moins  les  caracteres  du  sixieme 
niveau.  Ce  n’est  qu’^  ce  niveau  que  TEtudiant,  dans  une 
“perspective  de  transformation”,  sera  en  mesure  d’analyser  et  de 
comparer  les  ensembles  de  connaissances  et  d’y  rattacher  les 
valeurs  provenant  du  sens  actuel  de  son  identitE. 
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Figure  3 Relations  entre  les  niveaux  du  schema  de  Perry/ 
leg  dldments  de  la  perspective  de  la  transformation  de  Mezirow 

Schema  de  developpemeiit  iidelfectuel  et  ethique  de  Penry  Perspective  de  la  faraiuribmiation  do 

iveau  4 Realisation  dHin  6v4nement  marquant,  strange,  insolite,  crtent  L Un  dilemne  d6sorientant 
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2^  Fonctionnement  dynamique  du  cadre  de  Kasworm 


Integration  des  dimensions  et  des  niveaiix  du  ddveloppement 
humain 

Kasworm  identifie  des  causes  qui  peuvent  influencer  la  progression  du 
d6veloppement  humain  d’un  niveau  h un  autre.  Par  exemple,  certains 
changements  sont  li^s  aux  interactions  de  la  personne  avec 
I’environnement  et  d’autres  proviennent  des  limites  et  des  tendances 
g6n6tiques;  il  n’y  a pas  que  des  composantes  personnelles  qui 
interviennent  dans  le  mouvement  d’une  etape  h Tautre.  Kasworm 
retrace  au  moins  six  autres  causes  susceptibles  d’influencer  plus 
fortement  le  processus  du  d^veloppement  humain.  Ces  causes 
touchent  trois  aspects  couramment  identifies  comme  le  savoir,  le 
savoir-faire  et  le  savoir-etre.  Ici,  Kasworm  regroupe  sous  I’etiquette 
de  “complexity  cognitive”  les  causes  qui  traitent  du  developpement 
initial  et  subsequent  des  manieres  de  traiter  I’information  cognitive 
(savoir),  puis  des  aptitudes  et  orientations  pour  definir,  clarifier  et 
resoudre  un  probleme  (savoir-faire).  L’orientation  affective  et 
valorielle  aborde  la  question  de  la  conscience  de  soi  et  de  ses  valeurs, 
le  contexte  culturol  et  historique  dans  lequel  I’individu  manifeste  sa 
maitrise  d’une  dytinition  utilitaire  de  ses  valeurs  et  connaissances 
(savoir-ytre).  Le  niveau  de  la  maitrise  des  aptitudes/comportements 
porte  plus  spycifiquement  la  trace  de  I’influence  de  la  comp6tence  du 
langage,  la  connaissance  des  symboles  numeriques  et  I’application  des 
aptitudes.  Finalemcnt,  la  situation  meme  d’apprentissage  influence 
le  degre  d’exploration  de  la  personne  et  la  facility  d’intygration  dont 
elle  fait  preuve  face  a la  complexity  du  dyveloppement  de 
I’apprentissage  autodirigy.  II  faut  garder  a I’esprit  que  chaque 
personne  aborde  I’activite  d’apprentissage  autodirigy  d’une  maniere 
qui  lui  est  propre.  De  plus,  on  trouve  a la  fois  un  processus  qui  mene 
a I’yvaluation  des  rysultats  et  une  yvolution  qualitative  pour  la 
personne  de  son  potentiel  d’apprentissage  auto-initiy.  Le  mouvement 
d’un  niveau  a I’autre  se  fait  a travers  les  interactions  des  composantes 
affectives,  cognitives  et  comportementales.  Cela  entraine  une 
mutation,  une  transformation  de  la  vision.  L’individu  devient  un 
cryateur  actif  de  nouveaux  yvynem’nts  d’apprentissage,  un  fabricant 
de  nouvelles  significations  de  sa  leality  d’apprenant.  II  dyveloppe 
ainsi  une  nouvelle  composante  de  connaissances  et  d’aptitudes.  Ce 
cadre  de  pensye  entraine  aussi  a un  dyveloppement  continu  de  la 
conscience  et  des  valeurs  liyes  a I’auto-identification;  un 
dyveloppement  continu  de  la  definition  du  monde  (externe),  de  soi  et 
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des  actions,  et  finalement  un  d6veloppement  continu  du  concept  de 
valeur  et  des  usages  des  formes  de  connaissance  abstraite,  defmie  et 
conceptuelle. 

Integration  de  la  structtire  cognitive  et  du  processiis 
affecti^valoriel  du  d4veloppement  humain 

Si  Ton  regarde  les  niveaux  de  la  structure  cognitive  et  la  nature  du 
processus  de  Taction  6mancipatoire,  on  constate  qu’il  y a une  relation 
possible  entre  eux.  Par  example,  si  on  place  les  6l6ments  de  Mezirow 
dans  le  schema  de  Perry,  on  s’aperfoit  que  les  niveaux  2,5  et  6 (Co^. 
figure  3)  sont  des  niveaux  complexes  de  jugements  cognitifs  et  affectifs 
n4cessaires  4 un  apprentissage  emancip4  autonome  et  efficient.  On 
pent  faire  le  meme  exercice  avec  les  niveaux  7 a 9 (Conf.  figure  3)  qui 
sont  n6cessaires  k une  r6ussite  complete  d’un  processus  de 
transformation.  Cette  perspective  de  transformation  pent  se  faire 
selon  deux  voies.  L’une  est  plus  immediate  et  elle  presents  un 
caractbre  brusque,  soudain,  une  modification  de  regard  port6  sur  les 
multiples  structures  des  postulate  personnels  et  environnementaux, 
sur  leurs  limites  et  sur  les  barribres  qu’ils  creent.  L’autre  est  un 
chemin  plus  long,  c’est  un  mouvement  qui  va  dans  la  meme  direction 
tout  en  6tant  plus  rationnel,  syst6matique  et  meme  m6thodique.  H est 
possible  de  participer  ^ des  activit6s  autodirig6es  et  de  ne  pas  §tre 
rendu  k ces  niveaux  de  la  structure  cognitive.  Ainsi,  un  apprenant, 
dont  le  d6veloppement  cognitif  se  situe  autour  des  niveaux  1 a 5,  aura 
besoin  d’une  plus  grande  assistance  ou,  encore,  il  travaillera  k un 
niveau  ou  les  i ' mltats  seront  plus  simples,  pr§sentant  des  lacunes 
dans  la  differ euciation,  dans  la  complexity  ou  dans  la  coh4rence 
thyorique.  11  peut  aussi  avoir  des  lacunes  au  niveau  de  la  congruence 
affective  et  comportementale; 

Finalement,  Tapport  spycifique  du  cadre  de  Kasworm  est  de  prysenter 
Tapprentissage  autodirigy  comme  un  spectre  de  niveaux/ytapes  a 
travers  lesquels  un  apprenant  s’oriente  pour  de  mieux  en  mieux 
maitriser  ses  actions  d’apprentissage.  Get  aspect  yvolutif  du 
cheminement  de  Tapprentissage  autodirigy  prysente  trois  dimensions 
qui  donnent  la  profondeur  et  les  lignes  de  force  du  chemirement.  Les 
actions  d’apprentissages  autodirigys  nycessitent:  un  certain  ensemble 
d’habiletys  cognitives  (savoir)  propres  & la  nature  des  actes  de 
Tapprentissage;  un  ensemble  de  comportements/aptitudes  (savoir-faire) 
pour  bciigager  et  compiyter  Taction  de  Tapprentissage;  un  ensemble 
d’orientation  valorielle/affective  (savoir-etre)  en  relation  avec  la 
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connaissance  et  des  actions  d’apprentissage.  De  plus,  elle  d^montre 
que  ce  cheminement  de  I’apprentissage  autodirigd  se  constitue  en 
parall^le  au  d^veloppement  humain  dans  ses  diiT(§rentes  compos£uites. 


Le  cadre  de  Kasworm  ouvre  des  pistes  de  recherches  empiriques 
qualitatives  interessantes  et  pertinentes.  Par  example,  on  peut 
envisager  de  confirmer  ou  de  modifier,  par  une  analyse  de  contenu  de 
rdcits  d’autoformation,  les  relations  qu’^tablit  Kasworm  entre  les 
niveaux  du  schema  cognitif  de  Perry  et  les  conditions  de  Taction 
6mancipatoire  de  Mezirow.  D’autres  recherches  qualitatives  peuvent 
d6gager  les  conditions  optimales  d’un  apprentissage  autodirigd  ou 
encore  d’autres  recherches  peuvent  servir  a comprendre  et  k mieux 
situer  la  place  du  processus  valoriel/afiectif  dans  les  actions 
d’apprentissage. 

3.  Comparaison  du  modele  de  Stahl  et  du  cadre  de  Kasworm 

L’analyse  comparative  de  ces  travaux  qui  traitent  de  la  connaissance 
et  de  la  demarche  d’apprentissage  partir  d’approches  differentes 
permet  de  d^gager  des  convergences,  par  exemple,  par  rapport  a 
Tautonomie  de  Tapprenant.  L’analyse  permet  egalement  d’identifier 
des  divergences  qui  semhient  relever  plutot  des  ohjectifs  poursuivis 
par  les  auteurs.  En  effet,  Stahl  presents  une  classification  alors  que 
Kasworm  recherche  T^lahoration  d’un  cadre  commun  a plusieurs 
theories  de  Tapprentissage  autodirig^.  Toutefois,  il  semhle  se  d4gager 
une  complementarity  qui  enrichit  les  deux  demarches  et  ouvre  pour 
les  recherches  en  apprentissage  de  Tadulte  la  voie  a des  reflexions  et 
a des  applications  ulterieures  de  ce  que  chacun  a propose  separement. 
L analyse  comparative  vise  ici  a souligner  les  elements  de  convergence, 
les  elements  de  divergence  et  finalement  k degager  la 
compiementarite,  I’apport  de  chacun  au  champ  de  I’apprentissage  de 
Tadulte. 

3.1  Les  elements  de  convergence 

Tous  les  deux  partagent  une  preoccupation  commune  portant  sur  la 
nature  et  sur  les  dimensions  operatoires  de  la  connaissance.  On  peut 
dire  que  leur  interet  central  porte  sur  le  fonctionnement  de 
Telahoration  mental e de  I’experience  et  de  sa  signification  personnelle, 
interiorisee  chez  Tapprenant  en  situation  d’apprentissage. 
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La  presence  du  tr3T)tique  de  la  connaissance  et  de  Tapprentissage 
(savoir,  savoir-faire,  savoir-etre)  est  le  theme  central  de  ces  deux 
6tudes.  L’originalite  du  module  de  Stahl  (1978)  repose  sur 
rint6gration  du  spectre  complet  des  apprentissages  et  des 
comportements  propres  h I’acquisition  d’un  savoir  en  y incluant  la 
dimension  affective.  Kasworm  (1983)  parle  de  ce  tryptique  lorsqu’elle 
pr6sente  le  coeur  de  son  cadre  compost  de  trois  dunensions:  le 
complexe  cognitif,  les  comportements/aptitudes  et  1 orientation 
valorielle/affective  pour  traiter  du  d^veloppement  de  I’apprentissage 
a.utodirig6  (math6tique,  conf.  figure  2). 

II  y a 4galement  des  similitudes  lorsqu’on  aborde  les  6l6ments 
constitutifs  et  le  fonctionnement  dynamique  du  modele  et  du  cadre. 
Par  example,  les  deux  offrent  une  vision  de  la  perception,  de 
I’assimilation  et  de  rint6gration  des  informations  comme  une  structure 
globale  et  souple  qui  forme  la  connaissance.  Cette  connaissance  a des 
directions  et  s’6labore  a partir  de  niveaux,  lesquels  sont  hierarchises 
et  sequentiels,  les  niveaux  les  plus  eieves  englobant  les  niveaux 
inferieurs.  Ainsi,  le  passage  d’un  niveau  h I’autre  suppose 
I’integration  du  precedent.  Dans  les  deux  modeies,  c’est  par  le  biais 
d’interactions  multiples  a\x  sein  des  composantes  des  modeies,  au  plan 
des  niveaux  entre  eux  ou  encore  dans  les  interactions  environnement- 
apprenant  que  s’instaure  la  dynamique  de  la  progression  et  de 
revolution  k travers  la  hierarchie  des  niveaux.  Dans  les  deux 
modeies,  les  relations  apprenant-environnement  incluent  I’ensemble 
des  situations  et  experiences  qui  entourent  I’individu,  cest-a-dire  la 
matifere  elle-meme,  les  pairs,  les  lieux  et  les  ressources,  y compris  le 
professeur. 

Chez  Stahl,  le  role  du  professeur  est  plus  directement  relie  aux 
operations  mentales  a developper  chez  I’apprenant.  En  effet,  les 
sequences  des  niveaux  de  I’acquisition  du  savoir  servant  k la 
planification  des  activites  d’enseignement  (Conf.  figure  1),  alors  que, 
pour  Kasworm,  le  professeur  est  I’une  des  ressources  a la  disposition 
de  I’apprenant  dans  une  demarche  d’apprentissage  autodirige. 
Toutefois,  les  deux  auteurs,  arrivent  a une  meme  conclusion 
concemant  ce  qu’un  professeur  peut  faire  lorsqu  un  apprenant  atteint 
soit  les  niveaux  du  transfert/abstraction  (5  et  6 conf.  figure  1)  ou  le 
niveau  de  la  selection  personnelle  du  complexe  cognitif  (6  Conf.  figure 
3). 
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Ce  constat  foumit  les  conditions  de  I’exercice  de  ces  habilet6s  de 
transfert  et  d’abstraction.  Pour  deux  auteurs  cette  phase  de  la 
connaissance  suppose  I’existence  d’une  ouverture,  d’une  certaine 
confiance  en  soi  qui  favorise  T^mergence  d’une  capacit6  interne 
d autor^flexion,  sans  laquelle  les  autres  niveaux  sup6rieurs  ne 
pourront  §tre  abord^s  et  sans  laquelle  il  ne  pent  se  d4velopper  une 
autonomie  de  penser,  d’apprendre  et  d’agir.  La  responsabilit§  du 
professeur  consiste  k pr^voir  des  activit^s  d’apprentissage  qui 
favorisent  1 6veil  de  cette  ouverture,  de  cette  confiance  en  soi  et  de 
cette  curiosity  Je  soi  qui  amorce  I’autor^flexion. 

L autonomie  est  perdue  dans  ses  dimensions  de  connaissance  de  soi, 
de  capacite  d autor^flexion  et  d’apprentissage  autodirigd.  Stahl, 
fournit  I’explication  du  processus  de  I’information  et  des  Stapes  oh 
celle-ci  peut  deverir  signifiante.  II  aborde  comment,  k partir  de 
l’6mergence  du  sens  s’amorce  la  capacity  de  l’autor6flexion,  de 
1 aihoapprentissage.  Pour  Stahl,  ces  capacit^s  sont  essentielles  dans 
le  d6veloppement  du  niveau  de  g6n6ration,  c’est-h-dire  celui  ou 
I’apprenant  crke  de  nouvelles  structures  cognitives.  Kasworm  va 
sp^cifi.quement  s’appuyer  sur  I’apprentissage  6mancipatoire,  pour 
developper  le  processus  de  son  cadre  qui  traite  de  I’orientation  des 
valeurs  et  de  la  dimension  affective  du  d4veloppement  de  la  personne. 
Or,  c’est  a travers  ce  processus  affectif/valoriel  et  a I’aide  des  habilet4s 
du  complexe  cognitif  des  niveaux  superieurs,  ceux  ou  I’apprenant 
manifeste  son  relativisme,  qu’emerge  la  capacite  d’autoreflexion,  assise 
du  d6veloppement  de  I’apprentissage  autodirige. 

3.2  Les  elements  de  divergence 

Les  elements  de  divergence  ont  trait  a la  maniere  dont  les  auteurs 
abordent  I’objet  central  de  leurs  Etudes.  Bien  que  tous  les  deux  se 
penchent  sur  la  nature  et  sur  les  dimensions  op^ratoires  de  la 
connaissance,  I’un  presente  une  taxonomie  et  I’autre  precise  qu’il  s’agit 
d’un  paradigme. 

Par  exemple,^  le  triptyque  de  la  connaissance  (savoir — savoir- 
fmre  savoir-etre),  les  relations  apprenant-environnement  et  le 
d^veloppement  de  I’autonomie  sont  des  points  abord4s  par  les  deux 
auteurs,  mais  ils  le  font  diff^remment.  Stahl  se  centre  sur  une 
description  de  la  demarche  de  I’information  dans  le  but  de  faciliter  la 
planification  des  apprentissagcs.  Kaswora^met  I’accent  sur  le 
processus  et  les  conditions  d’un  apprentissag^||utodirig6. 
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Chez  Stahl,  on  voit  a partir  de  quel  niveau  d’habilet^  Tapprenant 
amorce  I’utilisation  des  balises,  lesquelles  sont  les  bases  des  6tapes  de 
transfert,  de  I’abstraction,  de  I’organisation  et  de  la  generation  de  la 
pensee  et  de  I’apprentissage.  Ces  balises  sont  I’apport  le  plus 
important  de  Stahl  pour  comprendre  comment  un  apprenant  enclenche 
un  apprentissage  autodirig6  et  une  autoreflexion  qui  sont  necessaires 
h la  connaissance  de  soi.  A partir  des  niveaux  du  complexe  cognitif  et 
du  processus  d’action  emancipatoire,  Kasworm  aborde  le  meme  objet 
d’elaboration  de  la  connaissance  de  soi  mais  elle  le  fait  en  decrivant 
les  effets  du  processus  et  en  nommant  les  differentes  etapes  et 
contenus  de  cette  connaissance  de  soi.  L’apport  important  de 
Kasworm  est  de  demontrer  la  pertinence  de  reunir  differents  modeles 
pour  constituer  une  apprehension  plus  juste  d’un  phenomene  complexe 
comma  celui  de  I’apprentissage  autodirige.  Finalement  Stahl  se 
preoccupe  de  foumir  des  indices  a I’educateur  pour  mieux  organiser 
ses  activites  d’enseignement,  alors  que  Kasworm  se  preoccupe  de 
faciliter  la  comprehension  du  developpement  de  I’apprentissage 
autodirige. 

3.3  La  complementarite  et  I’apport  au  champ  de 

I’apprentissage  de  I’adulte  des  travaux  de  Stahl 
et  Kasworm 

La  complementarite  des  travaux  des  auteurs  se  dessine  autour  de 
trois  points.  Le  premier  traite  de  I’^mergence  de  I’apprentissage 
autonome  par  le  biais  de  I’autoreflexion.  Stahl  explique  comment  un 
apprenant  enclenche  ce  genre  d’apprentissage,  alors  que  Kasworm 
nomme  les  stapes  de  ce  processus  et  ses  effets. 

Le  second  point  de  complementarity  aborde  le  traitement  de 
I’information.  En  effet,  le  processus  en  grappe  et  la  description  de  la 
connaissance  comme  une  integration  de  plusieurs  processus  chez  Stahl 
fournit  une  explication  du  traitement  de  I’information  fort  utile  pour 
comprendre  le  cheminement  de  I’information  des  trois  demiers 
niveaux  (7,  8,  9,  conf.  figure  3)  de  la  structure  du  developpement 
cognitif  du  cadre  de  Kasworm.  II  en  est  de  meme  pour  eclairer  le 
niveau  (8,  conf.  figure  3)  de  I’examen  des  risques  et  des  gains  du 
processus  d’orientation  valoriel  de  Kasworm. 

On  se  rappelle  que  les  trois  derniers  niveaux  de  la  structure  traitent 
de  revaluation  interne  affective,  de  la  reconnaissance  de  I’individu  et 
de  son  engagement  initial;  ils  abordent  la  mise  en  place  du 
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changement.  Or,  le  processus  en  grappe  est  Tune  des  r6ponses  pour 
comprendre  la  diversity  des  actions  et  des  r6sultats  des  apprenants. 
Tout  le  d^veloppement  des  balises  et  de  leur  importance  a partir  du 
cinquibme  niveau  de  Stahl  (transfert)  se  trouve  k soutenir  la 
description  du  septi^me  au  dixi^me  niveau  du  d6veloppement  cognitif 
et  du  processus  affectif  de  Kasworm.  Stahl  conflrme  les  propos  de 
Kasworm  comme  quoi  il  n’y  a pas  que  les  adultes  qui  s’engagent  dans 
un  processus  autodirig6. 

II  se  d6gage  6galement  que  I’apprentissage  autodirig6  est  intimement 
li6  aux  apprentissages  de  la  vie.  C’est  dire  que  toute  la  vie  est  une 
occasion  d’apprentissage  autodirig^  r6p6t6,  que  ce  processus  s’amorce 
aussi  bien  en  salle  de  classe  chez  Fapprenant  du  secondaire,  que  chez 
I’apprenant  participant  k des  activit6s  d’auto-apprentissage.  Cette 
dimension  d’etre  capable  de  re  tour  sur  une  connaissance,  une  habilet^, 
ou  une  attitude,  emerge  si  on  lui  en  donne  les  conditions.  Cependant, 
1 6tincelle  de  cette  capacity  potentielle  demeure  entre  les  mains  de 
I’apprenant.  Ceci  donne  a la  relation  educative  toutes  ses  possibilites 
dynamiques  cr66es  par  le  professeur  et  peu*  I’apprenant. 

Le  troisieme  point  de  compl6mentarite  se  retrouve  dans  leurs 
definitions  de  la  dimension  affective  de  la  pens4e  et  de  I’apprentissage 
comme  dans  leur  maniere  de  les  traiter.  En  effet,  dans  les  deux 
modules,  I’affoctivite  est  reliee  au  systeme  de  valeurs  de  la  personne. 
Elle  consiste  beaucoup  plus  en  la  signification  donn^e  par  I’apprcnant 
a ce  qu’il  apprend,  que  dans  les  aspects  purement  emotifs,  sensitifs  ou 
sentimentaux  de  I’affectivite.  D’ailleurs,  pour  Stahl  comme  pour 
Kasworm,  la  capacite  de  nommer  ses  modes  de  pens6e  et 
d’apprentissage  est  la  cl6  de  I’autoreflexion,  de  I’auto-apprentissage, 
de  I’autonomie  de  penser  et  d’apprendre. 

Conclusion 

Un  des  apports  importants  d’une  etude  comparative  basee  sur  une 
demarche  de  double  description  (Brouillet,  1989)  est  de  favoriser 
l’6mergence  de  noyaux  conceptuels  communs  malgr6  la  difference 
apparente  des  approches  et  des  travaux  etudies.  Ces  noyaux 
communs  sont  necessaires  et  pertinents  lorsqu’il  s’agit  de  se 
pr6occuper  du  developpement  th6orique  du  champ  de  I’apprentissage 
de  I’adulte  (Merriam,  1987,  de  Winter  Hebron,  1983).  Par  exemple,  la 
compl6mentarit6  des  travaux  de  Stahl  et  de  Kasworm  met  en  luraiere: 
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• la  dimension  Evolutive  de  I’acquisition  du  savoir  et  de  la 
demarche  d’apprentissage; 

• la  dimension  du  processus  affectif  comme  un  element 
int6grateur  de  I’apprentissage; 

• la  dimension  de  I’habilet^  de  I’autoreflexion  comme  un 
passage  cognitivo*affectif  essentiel  b 1 autonomic  de 
I’apprentissage. 

Finalement  I’analyse  comparative  du  modele  de  Stah'  et  du  cadre  de 
r6f6rence  de  Kasworm  participe  aux  efforts  de  comprehension, 
d’unification  et  d’int^gration  dont  plusieurs  auteurs  se  font  depuis 
quelques  ann^es  les  porte-paroles  (Merriam,  1987;  Courtney,  1986,  de 
Winter  Hebron,  1983;  Stubblefield,  1983;  Chickering,  1980).  En  effet, 
il  s’agit  de  donner  une  orientation  souple  mais  rigoureuse  aux 
recherches  d’4laboration  theorique  du  champ  de  I’apprentissage  de 
I’adulte.  II  s’agit  4galement  de  creer  des  poles  de  recherche  qui 
depassent  les  ecoles  de  pens^e  pour  mieux  comprendre,  analyser  et 
decrire  le  phenomene  de  I’apprentissage.  Finalement,  ce  modele  et  ce 
cadre  deviennent  des  assises  conceptuelles  provisoires  qui  ouvrent  la 
porte  a des  recherches  sur  le  terrain  quantitatives  et  qualitatives 
lesquelles  permettront  de  modifier,  d’infirmer  ou  de  confirmer  les 
hypotheses  des  deux  auteurs. 
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Abstract 

Women  are  actively  engaged  in  becoming  more  educated,  but  does 
their  demand  for  and  participation  in  adult  education  ensure  that  it 
is  not  a gendered  area  of  study?  Applying  a feminist  critique  to  the 
production  and  dissemination  of  knowledge  through  research  and 
publishing,  this  article  examines  historical  and  contemporary 
literature  on  adult  education  in  Canada.  It  analyzes  the  contents  of 
recent  adult  education  journals  and  suggests  possible  reasons  for,  and 
solutions  to,  some  of  the  gaps  in  the  literature  on  women  as  subjects 
of  adult  education  research. 

Resume 

En  depit  de  la  presence  croissante  des  femmes  dans  le  domains  de 
r^ducation  des  adultes,  celui-ci  continu  de  les  exclure  de  la  recherche 
et  de  I’enseignement.  L’auteure  de  cet  article  propose  une  critique 
feministe  de  la  production  et  de  la  dissemination  du  savoir  historique 
et  actuel  dans  le  domains  de  Teducation  des  adultes  au  Canada.  Elle 
se  consacre  a une  analyse  de  contenu  des  revues  recemment  publiees 
en  education  des  adultes  et  des  raisons  pour  lesquelles  les  femmes  n’y 
apparaissent  pas  comme  sujet  de  recherche.  Elle  propose  aussi 
quelques  elements  de  solutions  edin  de  remedier  a cette  situation. 
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A feminist  critique  furthers  the  cause  of  excellence  by 
requiring  us  to  rethink  the  formulations  most  of  us  take 
for  granted.  (Minnich,  1989,  p.  281) 

In  breaking  those  silences,  naming  ourselves, 
uncovering  the  hidden,  making  ourselves  present,  we 
begin  to  define  a reality  which  resonates  to  us,  which 
affirms  our  being,  which  allows  the  woman  teacher  and 
the  woman  student  alike  to  take  ourselves,  and  each 
other,  seriously,  [emphasis  added]  (Rich,  1979,  p.  245) 

Introduction 

Women  need  education.  According  to  Brad  Munroe  (personal 
communication,  November  1,  1990)  of  the  Canadian  Commission  for 
UNESCO,  women  make  up  67%  of  the  world’s  illiterate  population. 
When  we  look  closer  to  home  we  find  that  in  1986,  according  to  a -study 
by  the  Canddian  Congress  for  Learning  Opportionities  of  Women,  20%  of 
Canadian  women  could  not  read  or  write  (dted  in  Warren,  1987,  p.  24), 

Women  want  education.  Ir  a case  study  of  a group  of  females 
reentering  universities  (Smith,  1991),  I asked  each  of  them  why  they 
were  returning  to  formal  education.  The  majority  of  responses  centred 
around  a desire  for  intellectual  growth  and  knowledge: 

[In  my  job]  there  was  no  room  for  any  kind  of 
intellectual  growth  and  I needed  that. 

I felt  like  my  head  was  being  shut  down — I wasn’t  being 
stimulated, 

1 started  to  notice  that  I didn’t  know  about  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world.  I did  not  feel  knowledgeable,  (p. 

51) 

Despite  barriers  and  social  costs,  these  women  continued  their 
education  because,  as  one  female  reentry  student  str.ted: 

I want  it  too  much  and  I’ve  got  too  much  invested.  For 
my  own  self-esteem,  my  sense  of  accomplishment  and  for 
tny  family  as  well.  I can’t  possibly  quit — it  wouldn’t  be 
fair  to  anyone,  (p.  78) 


J 
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Women  are  actively  engaged  in  becoming  more  educated.  In 
Devereaux’s  study  of  adult  education  in  Canada,  we  learn  that  the 
majority  (56%)  of  students  in  both  formal  and  informal  adult  education 
courses  are  women  (1985,  p.  6).  Women  also  participate  in  education 
through  teaching  and  research.  In  Canadian  universities,  women 
represent  the  majority  of  all  students  in  Education  Departments — even 
at  the  graduate  level.  They  constitute  68%  of  undergraduates,  64%  of 
Masters  and  54%  of  all  Ph.D.  students  in  Canadian  Faculties  of 
Education.  At  the  undergraduate  level  this  is  the  second  highest 
female  participation  rate,  just  slightly  behind  the  health  professions. 
At  the  Ph.D.  level.  Education  is  the  only  faculty  to  have  females  make 
up  more  than  50%  of  students  (Breslauer  & Gordon,  1989,  p.  37). 

Does  women’s  demand  for  and  their  participation  in  education  (as 
students  and  as  teachers)  ensure  that  adult  education  is  not  a 
gendered  area  of  study?  Is  there  historical  and  contemporary  research 
data  specifically  on  Canadian  adult  women’s  learning?  Since  much  of 
the  current  theory  and  ideology  speaks  of  knowledge  as  power  and 
education  as  empowerment  leading  to  individual  and  social  change 
(Darville,  1989;  Merriam,  1987;  Mezirow,  1981),  can  one  assume  that 
there  will  be  much  practical  information  on  education  as  a means  of 
improving  the  lives  of  women?  Or  are  there  silences  in  the  literatxire? 

This  article  will  address  the  implications  of  women’s  learning  on  the 
research  and  practice  of  adult  education.  In  outlining  my  search  for 
material  on  women’s  learning,  the  article  begins  with  an  overview  of 
feminist  critiques  of  the  production  and  dissemination  of  knowledge 
through  research  and  publishing.  This  approach  is  then  applied  to  a 
brief  examination  of  historical  research  on  adult  education  in  Canada. 
From  there,  I critically  examine  the  content  of  recent  adult  education 
journals  and  conference  proceedings.  The  article  concludes  with  a 
discussion  of  the  findings  and  suggests  possible  reasons  for  and 
solutions  to  some  of  the  analytical  and  empirical  gaps  in  the  literature 
on  women  as  subjects  of  adult  education  research. 

A Feminist  Critique  of  Research  aind  Publishing 

For  the  past  few  decades,  feminist  writers  have  raised  questions  about 
the  gendered  research  of  many  academic  disciplines.  Despite  marked 
differences  in  their  perspectives  on  the  causes  and  political  solutions 
to  sexism  in  academe,  feminist  critiques  overlap  in  their  findings 
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about  inadequacies  in  published  research  on  women.  Ward  and  Grant 
( 1985)  identify  four  common  feminist  themes: 

research  underrepresented  women  as  subjects, 
concentrated  on  research  topics  more  central  to  men’s 
than  to  women’s  lives,  used  concepts,  paradigms, 
methods,  and  theories  better  portraying  men’s  than 
women’s  lives,  and  used  men  and  mde  experience  as 
norms  against  which  all  social  experience  was 
interpreted,  (p.  139) 

To  the  first  theme,  »’nderrepresentation  of  women,  could  be  added 
omission  of  women  as  subjects.  When  research  is  conducted  on  a 
sample  of  all  male  subjects,  despite  the  use  of  the  generic  ‘he’  in  the 
reporting,  the  findings  are  often  implicitly  (and  sometimes  explicitly) 
generalized  to  both  sexes  (Ward  & Grant,  1985,  p.  141).  A common 
example  of  this  is  the  use  of  the  male’s  occupation  to  determine  the 
social  status  of  the  entire  family. 

In  terms  of  research  topic,  feminists  claim  that  women  are  excluded 
here  as  well.  Researchers  tend  to  concentrate  on  areas  in  which  men 
are  the  key  players,  or  when  women  are  present,  they  are  considered 
“only  in  narrowly  defined  roles  most  relevant  to  men’s  lives”  (Ward  & 
Grant,  1985,  p.  141).  Studies  of  the  political  sphere  are  seldom 
conducted  on  local  politics  where  women  have  concentrated  due  to 
their  familial  expectations  and  obligations.  And  studies  of  work  and 
occupations  usually  focus  on  large  corporations  rather  than  on 
‘homework’. 

Sexism  in  research  can  also  be  seen  in  the  use  of  paradigms,  methods 
and  theories  which  distort  women’s  experiences  or  better  portray 
men’s  lives.  Feminists  have  challenged  the  notion  of  “objectivity”  in 
traditional  quantitative  methods,  claiming  techniques  of  a qualitative 
nature  are  more  appropriate  when  exploring  women’s  everyday 
worlds.  As  well,  how  a research  question  is  defined  determines  what 
(lata  are  collected  and  what  parts  of  life  are  explored.  Ward  and 
Grant  (1985)  offer  an  example  of  research  cn  ‘fear  of  success’  among 
professional  women  which,  by  collecting  data  on  individuals  and 
ignoring  structural  barriers  to  women’s  experiences, 

failed  to  illuminate  situationally  embedded  expectations 
on  the  part  of  coworkers  which  influenced 
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interpretations  of  women’s  work  behaviors  and  confined 
them  to  a narrow  range  of  roles,  (p.  142) 


The  final  theme  in  feminist  critiques  of  research  is  in  the  use  of  male 
experiences  alone  as  the  norm  for  what  is  appropriate,  legitimate  and 
important.  In  academe,  since  male  dominated  thought  controls  the 
‘conceptual  currency’,  these  male  established  norms  judge  not  only 
what  are  relevant  topics  of  study,  but  also  “which  interpretations  are 
scholarly”  (Ward  & Grant,  1985,  p.  143).  The  world  defined  through 
masculine  blinders  has  led  feminists  to  call  for  a scholarship  which 
frees  all  research,  analyses  and  reporting  from  dependence  upon  male 
norms. 

The  feminist  critique  focuses  not  only  on  the  research  process  but  also 
on  the  dissemination  of  its  knowledge.  Dale  Spender  (1981)  has 
written  a critique  of  academic  publishing  in  which  she  states: 

It  is  important  to  make  explicit  the  significance  of 
publishing  in  the  research  community.  In  a very 
fundamental  sense,  ’•^search  which  is  not  in  print  does 
not  exist,  (p.  188) 

And  Dorothy  Smith  has  pointed  out  that  there  are  “gatekeepers”  in 
the  academic  community,  people  who  set  the  standards,  produce  the 
social  knowledge,  monitor  what  is  admitted  to  the  systems  of 
distribution,  and  decree  the  innovations  in  thought,  or  knowledge,  or 
values  (1987,  p.  18).  And  these  gatekeepers  are  most  often  men. 

Since  feminist  critiques  have  appeared,  there  have  been  increased 
efforts  to  monitor  and  eliminate  the  gendered  nature  of  manj 
disciplines.  Has  education,  and  more  specifically  adult  education, 
benefited  from  this  new  knowledge?  Are  women's  voices  being  heard; 
are  the  gaps  being  filled  in?  Has  the  feminist  critique  had  an  impact 
on  adult  education  to  ensure  that  research  Is  conducted  on  women  as 
subjects,  that  topics  include  those  in  which  women  are  key  players, 
that  methods  are  applied  which  portray  women’s  as  well  as  men’s 
lives,  and  that  analyses  used  are  not  exclusively  based  on  male 
norms?  This  article  will  address  these  questions  by  examining 
published  research  on  adult  education  fiom  a feminist  perspective, 
thus  contributing  to  the  feminist  gatewatching  of  research  and 
publishing. 
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Abbreviated  History  of  Canadian  Adult  Education 

As  male  scholars  search  for  a history  of  adult  education  in  Canada, 
they  discover  something  that  feminist  scholars  have  known  for  a long 
time.  Despite  shelves  of  library  books  on  the  subject,  Michael  Welton 
(1987,  p.  12)  claims  that  we  are  “suffering  from  a severe  case  of 
historical  amnesia”  on  Canadian  adult  education.  This  applies  even 
more  in  the  caise  of  women;  as  Terry  Crowl»;y  discovered  in  his  search: 
“women  have  been  largely  lost  in  the  historical  records  of  Canadian 
adult  education”  (Crowley,  1986,  p.  78).  He  found  that  only  male 
efforts  in  establishing  educational  programmes  for  adults  were 
regarded  as  the  “real”  beginnings. 

The  blindness  to  women’s  participation  in  education  is  most  evident 
when  reviewing  literature  on  the  development  of  informal  adult 
education  in  Canada.  Whether  the  terminology  used  is  continuing 
education,  andragogy,  education  permanente  or  even  lifelong  learning, 
it  usually  refers  to  education  of  “citizens”  and  generic  workers  or 
adults.  Seldom  is  there  a reference  to  the  specificity  of  women’s 
experience;  most  of  the  historical  accounts  of  education  in  the  informal 
sector  deal  with  the  educational  training  of  men. 

Informal  adult  education  in  Canada,  like  that  of  formal  education,  has 
its  roots  in  Britain,  and  it  originally  focussed  on  two  areas: 
agriculture  and  citizenship.  In  Learning  and  Society:  Readings  in 
Canadian  Adult  Education,  J.R.  Kidd  (1963)  states: 

Paradoxically,  adult  education  is  the  oldest,  and  the 
newest  field  of  education.  Organized  activities  by  which 
adults  taught  each  other  long  preceded  the  formal 
instruction  of  children;  it  all  began  even  centuries 
before  such  practitioners  as  Socrates  and  Confucius. 

Yet  the  great  changes,  the  most  astonishing  growth,  has 
happened  in  this  century,  (p.  xi) 

This  growth  began  in  the  mid  19th  century  when  immigrEmts  brought 
with  them  Mechanics  Institutes  (MI).  These  had  been  importsmt 
vehicles  for  worker  education  in  Britain,  where  the  Workers’ 
Educationad  Association  had  realized  the  importance  of  teaching 
working  class  citizens  about  social  and  political  problems.  "[I]f  labor’s 
aims  were  to  be  achieved,  both  leadership  and  membership  would 
require  more  and  better  education”  (Campbell,  1984,  p.  6).  Canada, 
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however,  was  also  influenced  by  the  American  system  where  education 
has  been  inspired  by  practical  needs,  and  Mis  were  soon  taken  over 
and  adopted  by  academics  and  professionals  in  the  agricultural  field 
(Campbell,  1984,  p.  910). 

Due  to  the  large  expanse  of  this  country,  traditional  classroom 
learning  was  a major  problem  for  many  residents  and  universities 
were  forced  to  develop  specicJ  methods  to  deal  with  the  needs  and 
desires  of  a largely  rural  population  which  wanted  practical  knowledge 
for  their  everyday  lives,  rather  than  being  concerned  with  their 
limited  political  sophistication,  as  was  the  case  in  Britain  (Campbell, 
1984).  People  in  rural  Canada  were  more  conscious  of  their  struggle 
with  Nature  than  their  struggle  with  Capital  (Macinnes,  1925,  p.  56). 

Strongly  influenced  by  various  coop  movements  throughout  the 
country,  informal  adult  education  was  not  only  geared  to  teach 
farmers  about  new  methods  of  crop  rotation;  it  was  also  aimed  at 
training  new  immigrants  “in  order  to  evolve  right  thinking, 
responsible  citizens  in  the  young  democracy”  (Macinnes,  1925,  p.  8). 
This  goal  was  reiterated  in  1946  at  the  National  Conference  on  Adult 
Education  when  the  “Statement  of  Purposes”  declared  that  the  task 
of  adult  education  was  “the  imaginative  training  for  citizenship”  (cited 
in  Kidd,  1963,  p.  109). 

However,  a review  of  the  literature  on  adult  education  reveals  that, 
while  concerned  with  inequality,  it  has  been  largely  confined  to  class 
inequality.  As  mentioned,  the  recorded  history  of  adult  education  is 
one  of  educating  “citizens”  without  dealing  with  the  specificity  of 
women’s  experience.  Gaskell  and  McLaren  (1987)  find, 

adult  educators  have  tended  to  ignore  women  students, 
or  even  to  be  embarrassed  by  them  since,  it  is  assumed, 
they  are  bourgeois  housewives,  not  members  of  the 
working  class,  (p.  306) 

The  limitations  placed  on  women’s  participation  in  adult  education 
reflected  the  concept  of  women’s  place  in  society,  and  their  roles  in  the 
private  sphere,  preset  at  birth. 

Few  women  could  be  concenied  with  educational 
deprivation.  Their  expectations  did  not  include 
education  beyond  what  was  required  to  fulfill  their 
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prescribed  duties  in  a hierarchical  society.  (Solomon, 

1985,  p.  3) 

So  if  adult  education  was  geared  to  workers  and  farmers,  and  women 
did  not  fit  either  category,  one  might  conclude,  therefore,  that  women 
were  not  candidates  for  informal  learning. 

Yet  recent  feminist  research  has  led  to  a rediscovery  of  organizations 
such  as  Women’s  Institutes: 

the  single  most  important  idea  developed  in  Canadiam 
continuing  education  and  exported  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  the  history  of  rural  women  no  other 
organization... has  played  such  a formative  role. 
(Crowley,  1986,  p.  78). 

While  the  agricultural  revolution  transformed  Canadian  farming  into 
an  industry  geared  for  urban  markets,  this  was  done  for  the  profit  of 
men  and  at  the  expense  of  women.  Women’s  role  in  agricultural 
production  (especially  in  dairying)  was  seriously  undermined  by  ‘male 
initiated  and  government  subsidized’  agricultural  institutions  and 
factories  which  took  over  the  local  industries  that  had  existed.  New 
discoveries  in  the  science  of  nutrition  led  to  new  forms  of  knowledge 
for  human  betterment,  but  there  was  no  mechanism  for  the 
transmission  of  this  information  to  women  in  the  countryside 
(Crowley,  1986,  p.  79). 

No  mechanism,  that  is,  until  1897  when  Adelaide  Hoodless,  a 
Hamilton  housewife,  conceived  of  and  founded  the  first  Women’s 
Institute  (WI)  as  a ‘household  science  educational  program’  after  her 
son  died  from  drinking  impure  milk.  By  1913  nine  provinces  had  WIs 
(Collins,  1958,  p.  209),  and  almost  every  town  and  city  in  those 
provinces  had  their  own  local  branch,  working  to  educate  themselves 
and  the  public  to  find  ways  of  improving  the  quality  of  community  life. 

Fifty  years  after  Hoodless  first  began  her  work,  Robert  Collins  (1958) 
attended  a typical  WI  meeting  in  a small  Manitoba  town  and 
described  it  in  an  iirticle  for  MacLean’s  Magazine.  All  but  ten  of  the 
town’s  eligible  women  were  present  as  they  began  with  the  singing  of 
folk  songs  and  the  recitation  of  their  creed.  There  was  a collection  of 
cards  and  24  handknitted  sweaters  to  be  sent  to  Korean  orphans. 
After  voting  on  money  for  prizes  at  a local  bonspiel  and  handling 
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requests  for  information,  there  was  a discussion  on  a proposed 
educational  tour  to  Winnipeg.  The  women  then  sat  back  as, 


Doris  Pitura,  a tall  pinkcheeked  farm  wife  (who  was 
once  “frightened  stiff’  of  speaking  in  public)  delivered  a 
ten  minute  talk  on  oil  in  Manitoba,  (p.  212) 

The  last  item  on  the  agenda  was  the  district  president’s  report  on  her 
trip  to  the  1957  Federated  Women’s  Institute  convention  in  Ottawa 
where  she  also  visited  the  House  of  Commons: 

They  were  so  rude!  When  Mr.  St.  Laurent  spoke,  Mr. 
Diefenbaker  turned  away.  When  Mr.  Diefenbaker 
spoke,  Mr.  St.  Laurent  began  to  read  a newspaper. 

They  wouldn’t  last  long  in  W.I.  (p.  212). 

At  5 p.m.  the  women  closed  the  meeting  and  “hurried  home  to  make 
supper  and  placate  their  husbands”  (p.  213). 

By  1958,  95,000  women  had  signed  up  as  members,  despite  resistance 
from  husbands  and  families  (see  Collins,  1958),  in  5,300  Canadian 
communities  where  “the  institute  is  everything;  social  circle,  service 
club  and  rural  women’s  university”  where  members  “are  dedicated  to 
the  betterment  of  home,  country  and  points  beyond”  (Collins,  1958,  p. 
208). 

The  Women’s  Institutes  are  one  example  of  women’s  participation  in 
informal  and  largely  self  directed  education.  They  reveal  not  only 
women’s  concerns  with  new  modes  of  production,  but  also  their 
struggle  for  equality  in  the  new  era  of  industrialization;  they  reveal 
women  who  are  seeking  not  only  a recognition  and  development  of 
their  skills  and  roles  as  women,  but  also  a recognition  of  their  equality 
and  contributions  as  persons.  This  is  an  area  of  Canadian  women’s 
education  that  begs  to  be  explored  further. 

This  brief  outline  has  shown  that  while  adult  women  were  actively 
involved  in  learning,  their  contribution  is  not  recognized  in  historical 
accounts  of  the  roots  of  adult  education  in  Canada.  They  have  seldom 
been  the  subjects  of  research;  men  are  portrayed  as  the  key  players 
and  male  experiences  have  been  the  norms  against  which  all 
experience  has  been  interpreted.  As  feminist  scholars  work  to  uncover 
women’s  educational  history,  do  they  also  ensure  that  the  present 
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forms  of  learning  of  adult  women  are  specified?  Or  is  contemporary 
adult  education  still  dealing  with  “generic”  students? 

Current  Research  in  Adult  Education 

My  background  in  sociology  led  me  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
correspondence  between  the  number  of  females  in  a discipline  and  the 
recognized  legitimacy  of  feminist  research  which  acl  Jiowledges  women 
and  their  everyday  lived  experiences  as  important  areas  of  research. 
While  academically  situated  outside  of  an  education  faculty,  I 
nonetheless  began  my  search  for  current  educational  knowledge  on 
adult  women  as  learners  fully  expecting  to  find  a substantial  amount 
of  research  being  done  on  women,  by  women  (considering  the  female 
participation  rates  in  this  field). 

As  I began  to  read  articles  from  the  academic  adult  education 
journals,  I found  that  they  appeared  more  theoretically  abstract  than 
practical.  Sharan  Merriam  U986)  states: 

Too  often  adult  education  research... look[s]  at  problems 
in  isolation  unconnected  to  sociopolitical  and  economic 
realities,  (p.  4) 

This  separation  between  research  and  practical  reality  was  also 
evident  in  the  gaps  in  research  on  adult  women  as  learners. 

Keeping  Ward  and  Grant’s  analysis  of  feminist  critiques  of  research 
as  well  as  the  critiques  of  male  dominated  publishing  by  Spender  and 
Smith  in  mind,  I examined  both  practice  and  research  oriented 
journals  on  adult  education.  I started  with  three  hypotheses:  first, 
that  the  journals  with  a more  practice  oriented  format  or  approach 
would  have  more  accounts  of  women  as  learners  since  they  constitute 
the  majority  of  students.  Secondly,  they  would  have  more  female 
authors,  since  the  majority  of  practitioners  are  women.  And,  thirdly, 
due  to  the  number  of  females  in  graduate  education  programmes,  that 
research  on  women  would  likely  be  conducted  by  and  written  by 
women. 

Data  Sources  and  Methods 

Being  aware  of  the  two  orientations  in  adult  education  journals 
(research  vs.  practice),  I chose  one  of  each  from  two  different 
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countries.  The  difference  in  orientation  is  evident  by  the  fact  that 
research  oriented  journals  contain  abstracts  and  bibliographies  and, 
in  general,  have  an  academic  format.  The  practice  oriented  ones,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  a more  journalistic  style. 

The  Canadian  publications  I analyzed  were  the  1990  issue  of  Learning 
and  Volumes  I-III  (1987-i989)  of  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of 
Adult  Education  (CJSAE).  The  American  journals  examined  were 
Volume  12  (1988-1989)  of  LifeLong  Learning  (LLL)  and  Volume  39 
(1988-1989)  of  Adult  Education  Quarterly  (AEQ). 

My  first  step  was  to  check  the  titles  of  all  articles,  forums, 
perspectives  or  special  reports,  including  book  reviews.  I looked  for 
any  reference  to  women,  gender,  sex,  or  anything  that  could  possibly 
include  knowledge  about  adult  women  as  learners  and  made  a note  of 
the  total  number  of  articles  and  how  many  dealt  even  slightly  with 
women. 

Secondly,  I read  the  abstracts  or  browsed  through  the  articles  without 
abstracts.  How  many  of  them  made  reference  to  women?  How  many 
of  them  dealt  entirely  with  women?  Or  with  any  issue  possibly 
related  to  women? 

My  third  step  was  to  note  the  sex  of  all  authors,  including  those 
written  by  more  than  one  person.  When  the  sex  was  not  readily 
apparent  (as  in  names  like  Pat  or  Dale)  or  when  only  initials  were 
used,  I checked  biographical  notes  on  authors,  or  I divided  them 
equally  between  males  and  females.  In  total,  how  many  of  the  single 
or  first  authors  mentioned  were  male?  How  many  were  female?  Then 
I did  the  same  with  secondary  authors.  How  often,  in  the  case  of 
multiple  authors  with  different  sexes,  was  the  first  name  a male? 
How  often  was  the  first  name  a female? 

As  well,  I examined  the  bibliographic  references  to  see  who  were 
considered  the  “authorities”,  those  theorists  most  often  quoted  by 
researchers.  Of  the  articles  with  a reference  to  women,  I noted  the 
degree  to  which  they  actually  discussed  an  issue  from  a woman’s 
perspective. 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  two  practitioners  in  the  education 
field;  Dr.  Jeanine  Roy-Poirier,  the  past  president  of  the  Canadian 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education  and  Dr.  Ruth  Dempsey, 
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a professor  at  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Ottawa.  These 
conversations  led  to  a similar,  but  reduced,  content  analysis  of 
proceedings  from  the  1990  Conference  of  the  Canadian  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Adult  Education  and  an  examination  of  the  titles  of 
Canadian  graduate  theses  on  adult  education. 

Findings 

Overall,  I studied  19  journal  issues  published  between  1987  and  1990. 
Ten  issues  were  from  research  oriented  journals  (CJSAE  and  AEQ) 
and  nine  were  from  practice  oriented  ones  {Learning  and  LLL).  Out 
of  a total  of  141  articles,  I found  only  five  with  any  reference  in  the 
title  to  women.  I moved  on  to  step  two,  examining  abstracts.  Forty- 
nine  of  the  articles  had  them,  so  for  the  other  92, 1 skimmed  through 
the  articles.  This  time  I found  another  12  that  mentioned  women  (I 
was  generous,  they  only  had  to  mention  the  word  or  use  a woman’s 
name  in  an  example).  So,  out  of  141  articles,  there  were  17  or  12% 
that  discussed,  even  remotely,  women  in  adult  education.  (For  details, 
see  Table  1,  Summary  of  Findings.) 

Some  examples  of  those  that  mentioned  women  included  an  article  by 
Flalph  Nader  on  “Strategies  for  Training  Citizen  Advocates”  {Learning, 
Vol.  V;  No.  3)  in  which  women  were  mentioned  with  blacks  and 
disadvantaged  people  as  possible  groups  trainable  to  become 
“active  citizens”.  Another  article  in  the  same  journal,  entitled 
“Environmental  Citizenship”,  discussed  environmental  education 
projects  with  most  of  the  citizen  based  project  examples  being 
female  initiated  ones.  Only  two  articles  (both  in  CJSAE) 
mentioned  the  word  “feminism”,  and  both  discussed  its  potential 
contribution  to  the  development  of  theory  and  research  in  adult 
education  (Miles,  1989;  Warren,  1987). 

Three  of  the  four  journals  had  a book  review  section.  Out  of  a 
total  of  39  books  reviewed,  only  one  had  any  reference  to  women 
in  the  title:  Women  & Education:  A Canadian  Perspective  by 
Jane  Gaskell  and  Arlene  McLaren.  This  is  an  odd  choice  of  a book 
to  be  reviewed  for  an  adult  education  journal  since  only  one 
section  of  the  book  is  on  adult  women  and  education. 

Step  three,  who  is  writing  for  the  journals?  Out  of  141  main 
authors,  77  were  men  and  64  were  women.  There  were  an 
additional  36  secondary  authors  and  of  these,  2*^  were  male  and 
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16  were  female.  In  total,  97  men  and  80  women  had  articles 
published.  While  there  is  often  an  assumption  that  multiple 
authors  will  be  listed  alphabetically,  this  was  seldom  the  case  in 
the  journals  X examined. 

Table  1:  Summary  of  Findings 


Adult  Education  Journals 

Canadian: 

Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education  (research 
orientation),  Vols.  I-III,  1987-1989 
Learning  (practice  orientation),  Vol.  V,  1990 
American; 

Adult  Education  Quarterly  (research  orientation),  Vol.  39,  1988-1989 
LifeLong  Learning  (practice  orientation),  Vol.  12,  1988-1989 

Research  Practice  Total  Canadian  American 


Number  of  Articles 

49 

92 

141 

47 

94 

Total  on  Women 

7 

10 

17 

10 

7 

In  Titles 

4 

1 

5 

3 

2 

In  Content 

3 

9 

12 

7 

5 

Authors 

45 

Female  Main 

18 

46 

64 

19 

Female  Secondary 

7 

9 

16 

2 

14 

Female  Main,  Male 

Secondary 

3 

4 

7 

0 

7 

Books  Reviewed 

28 

11 

39 

17 

22 

Women  in  Titles 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Women  Main  Author  4 

1 

5 

2 

3 

Women  Reviewers 

7 

2 

9 

4 

5 

Research  on  Women 

by  Women 

5 

9 

14 

8 

5 

Editorial  Board 

62 

43 

105 

19 

86 

Female  Members 

20 

20 

40 

5 

35 

Canadian  Faculty  of  Education 


Graduate  Theses/Major  Papers 

1986 

1988 

1989 

Total  Theses/Major  Papers 

69 

107 

122 

Women  in  Title 

20 

27 

7 

CASAE  Conference  Proceedings 

1990 

Total  Papers 

90 

Women  in  Title/Abstract 

9 
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Including  books  there  were  a total  of  51  publications  with  more 
than  one  author.  Only  seven  had  a woman  as  the  main  author 
and  a man  as  the  secondary  author.  But  in  general,  multiple 
authors  were  of  the  same  sex,  men  write  with  men  and  women 
with  women. 

Of  the  39  books  reviewed,  34  were  written  by  men,  or  had  one  as 
the  main  author.  The  reviewers  were  also  overwhelmingly  male: 
only  9 out  of  39  books  were  reviewed  by  women. 

And  who  writes  about  women?  Of  the  17  articles  and  one  book 
mentioning  women,  14  were  written  by  females. 

In  my  first  hypothesis,  I suggested  that  the  journals  with  a more 
practice  oriented  format  would  have  more  accounts  of  women  as 
learners.  While  there  were  more  articles  on  women  in  them,  they 
contained  more  articles  in  general.  The  practice  oriented  journals 
had  a total  of  92  articles,  10  or  11%  of  which  mentioned  women. 
The  research  oriented  journals  contained  49  articles  and  7 or  14% 
mentioned  women.  There  is  a slight  difference,  leaning  in  favour 
of  the  research  journals,  but  it  is  too  small  a difference  to  be 
significant.  Overall,  there  is  little  being  written  on  the  specificity 
of  women’s  experience  within  adult  education.  They  continue  to 
be  underrepresented  or  omitted  entirely  as  subjects  of  research 
and  topics  are  still  chosen  which  are  more  central  to  men’s  than 
to  women’s  lives. 

Secondly,  I hypothesized  that  practice  oriented  journals  would 
have  more  articles  written  by  women.  Of  the  92  articles  in  them, 
46  or  50%  were  by  women.  The  research  oriented  journals  had  18 
female  authors  out  of  a total  of  49,  or  37%.  These  numbers  show 
that  women  are  being  published  but  few  of  them  are  writing  about 
adult  women  as  learners.  Instead,  they  are  continuing  the 
gendered  practice  of  using  male  experiences  as  norms  against 
which  all  experience  is  interpreted. 

And,  thirdly  I hypothesized  that  research  on  women  would  likely 
be  conducted  by  women,  regardless  of  subject.  Here  the  evidence 
is  clear:  14  out  of  17,  or  78%  of  the  material  (articles  and  books) 
dealing  with  women  was  written  by  women. 
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Something  I had  not  anticipated  was  a difference  between 
countries.  The  American  journals  contained  more  articles  in  total 
but  they  were  less  likely  to  deal  with  women.  They  had  7%  of 
their  content  on  women,  compared  to  21%  of  the  Canadian  ones. 
Of  the  two  articles  that  mentioned  feminism,  both  were  in  the 
same  Canadian  journal  which  was  edited  by  a woman. 

If  research  is  being  done  on  women,  perhaps  it  exists  in  graduate 
schools,  I thought.  So  I looked  at  the  listings  (published  in 
CJSAE)  of  Graduate  Degrees  in  Canada  on  Adult  Education  and 
examined  the  titles  of  theses  or  major  papers.  In  1986  there  were 
69  theses  listed  and  20  or  29%  of  these  were  on  women  (11  of  the 
20  on  nursing  education).  In  1988  there  were  more  theses  (107) 
but  fewer  on  women  (25%  or  27,  with  nine  on  nurses).  By  1989, 
the  percentage  on  women  had  fallen  to  6%  (7  out  of  122)  and  only 
two  were  on  health  education  or  nursing. 

Maybe  the  research  is  being  presented  at  the  annual  Learned 
Societies’  Conference?  I looked  at  the  abstracts  in  the 
“Proceedings”  of  the  9th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Canadian 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education,  held  in  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  in  1990.  There  were  90  papers  presented  and 
seven  titles  contained  something  about  women.  After  reading 
abstracts  and  conclusions  I found  two  more  which  dealt,  even 
marginally,  with  women.  In  other  words,  of  all  the  462  pages  of 
papers  which  were  included  in  these  proceedings,  only  10%  dealt 
with  the  majority  of  learners  in  adult  education.  And  62  out  of 
115  presenters  were  women.  What  is  more  than  half  of  the 
participants. 

Space  does  not  allow  a presentation  of  the  detailed  findings  of  the 
“authorities”  or  “experts”  referred  to,  nor  the  actual  degree  of 
discussion  on  women’s  ways  and  forms  of  learning.  But  they  were 
not  encouraging.  Clearly,  male  theorists  are  seen  as  authorities 
Eind  women’s  issues  are  seldom  discussed  in  any  depth.  As  well, 
the  approach  used  in  my  research  does  not  adequately  cover  the 
third  theme  of  Ward  and  Grant’s  feminist  critiques,  the  use  of 
models,  paradigms  and  theories  which  distort  women’s 
experiences.  Further  research  is  needed  in  these  areas,  for 
example,  to  compare  the  differences  in  ‘issues’  covered  in  practice 
and  research  oriented  journals.  The  gaps  need  to  be  addressed. 
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More  Questions 

As  a sociologist  I found  myself  asking  why  adult  education 
continues  to  be  a gendered  field  of  study;  gendered  in  content,  in 
basic  assumptions  and  in  research  practice.  Why  is  there  so  little 
research  being  done  on  women  in  adult  education  departments 
filled  with  them?  Why  is  there  no  examination  of  participation 
barriers  or  learning  orientations  which  address  the  specificity  of 
women’s  experiences?  Why  are  the  silences  and  gaps  continuing 
to  be  reproduced?  Why  are  traditional  models  not  being 
challenged?  For  example,  my  research  on  adult  women  in 
universities  (Smith,  1991)  found  that  the  major  situational  barrier 
for  these  women  was  not  time  or  money  (as  has  been  traditionally 
theorized),  but  rather,  that  the  lack  of  emotional  support  from 
family  and  friends  was  the  biggest  obstacle  to  participation. 

In  a conversation  with  Dr.  Jeanine  Roy-Poirier,  the  Past  President 
of  the  Canadian  Association  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education,  we 
discussed  the  absence  of  women  in  adult  education’s  recorded 
history,  as  well  as  the  current  situation.  She  began  to  name  a few 
women  who  were  doing  research  about  adult  women,  but  also 
admitted  that  there  is  a lack  of  available  knowledge  on  women^s 
learning  and  that  there  was  a desperate  need  for  research  which 
could  be  both  applied  and  published. 

There  are  women  working  on  it  but  they  are  not 
being  published.  Only  recently  have  we  even  had  a 
vehicle  for  the  dissemination  of  our  knowledge. 
(Jeanine  Roy-Poirier  [personal  communication, 
October  16,  1990]). 

My  findings,  however,  indicate  that  women  are  being  published. 
They  are  just  not  researching  women.  It  appears  that  few  people 
work  from  the  position  of  there  being  a specificity  of  women’s 
experience  with  learning.  Dr.  Roy-Poirier  added  that  while  some 
of  this  research  is  being  done  at  present,  it  is  not  getting 
published;  the  only  way  we  know  about  it  is  by  networking. 

Dr.  Ruth  Dempsey,  a professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa,  agreed  with  Dr.  Roy-Poirier  that  education, 
in  general,  seldom  speaks  to  adult  learning  methods  and 
specifically,  it  never  discusses  the  difference  in  women’s  ways  of 
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learning.  Dempsey  also  agreed  that  there  is  a desperate  need  for 
research  on  women,  but  added  another  dimension  the  need  to 
investigate  the  structures  of  power. 

In  such  a patriarchal  system  as  education,  changes 
are  so  slow.  Until  recently,  there  were  few  female 
professors  in  the  Department  of  Education  at 
Ottawa  U.  So  only  male  models  were  available  to 
students  who  were  then  socialized  in  male  stream 
studies.  And  the  women  who  do  teach,  were  also 
trained  in  male  studies  and  that  is  what  they  pass 
on  to  students.  They  reproduce  a patriarchal 
system.  Not  only  the  content  but  the  structures 
need  to  be  investigated  and  criticized  (Ruth 
Dempsey  [personal  communication,  October  24, 

1990]). 

This  statement  led  me  to  examine  the  gender  composition  of  our 
educational  structures.  One  of  the  first  places  I looked  was  at  the 
editorial  boards  of  the  journals  I had  been  examining.  Who  is 
deciding  what  gets  published?  How  many  people  make  up  the 
total  board?  How  many  of  these  are  women?  What  positions  are 
they  likely  to  hold? 

Once  again  there  was  a difference  between  the  practice  oriented 
journals  and  the  research  oriented  ones.  In  the  two  specialising 
in  practice,  there  was  almost  an  equal  representation  of  women 
and  men.  But  in  the  more  academic,  research  journals,  while  they 
may  have  female  editors,  women  constituted  just  under  30%  of  the 
total  board.  Overall,  fewer  than  four  out  of  every  ten  board 
members  were  women.  Males  continue  to  dominate  as 
‘gatekeepers’  in  the  publishing  of  academic  journals. 

Dale  Spender  (1981)  concludes  that  publication  is  the  means  by 
which  knowledge  enters  the  public  domain,  acquires  legitimacy, 
and  influences  the  thinking,  teaching,  and  writing  of  other 
scholars.  Is  this  why  most  women  are  not  ‘doing’  research  on 
adult  women  as  learners  because  it  is  not  legitimate?  Or  is  this 
research  out  there  somewhere  in  the  private  domain,  and  just  not 
getting  past  the  publishing  gatekeepers?  Not  only  are  the  gaps 
being  reproduced,  but  through  the  silences,  the  gendered  forms  of 
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education  and  the  research  practices/assumptions  are  also  being 
reproduced,  continuing  to  leave  gaps.  It  is  a circular  process. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Ottawa  the 
administrative  personnel  consisting  of  dean,  directors,  and 
secretary  to  council  are  all  men.  Of  six  contact  professors  in  the 
graduate  sector,  only  two  are  women.  Of  75  professors  in  total  (35 
in  Educational  Studies  and  40  in  Teacher  Education),  only  16  are 
women,  ten  of  whom  are  in  Teacher  Education.  Ruth  Dempsey  is 
right,  in  terms  of  structural  control  of  both  research  journals  and 
teaching  facilities,  the  control  lies  mostly  in  the  hands  of  men. 
Since  education  as  knowledge  is  power,  women  as  “edupeasants” 
are  especially  vulnerable  to  control  by  the  “educrats”  (analogy  to 
technopeasants  in  Menzies,  1982). 

As  long  as  men  continue  to  control  what  is  published,  taught  and 
considered  significant  to  learning,  will  we  only  have  access  to 
what  interests  men?  As  Dorothy  Smith  states:  “What  men  were 
doing  was  relevant  to  men,  was  written  about  men,  by  men,  for 
men”  (1987,  p.  17).  How  much  longer  will  this  continue?  Do 
women  have  to  develop  their  own  vehicles  for  publication?  Do 
they  want  to? 

Angela  Miles  calls  for  a partnership  between  adult  educators  and 
feminists  who  are  committed  to  “empowering  the  disadvantaged 
and  contributing  to  social  change”  (1989,  p.  2).  She  argues  that 
this  would  require  a transformation  and  a redistribution  of 
knowledge.  While  she  acknowledges  that  this  would  also 
necessitate  a radical  rethinking  of  curriculum,  course  content, 
and  teaching  and  evaluation  methods...  and  altering  the  power 
structures  (p.  10),  she  fails  to  address  the  resistance  which  is 
inherent  in  any  partnership:  resistance  by  men  who  will  be 

required  to  share”  their  present  power;  resistance  by  women, 
socialized  in  male  stream  studies,  who  consider  it  a “nonissue”; 
and  resistance  by  more  radical  feminists  who  wish  to  create 
alternatives  to,  not  partnerships  with,  the  existing  order.  How 
can  this  be  changed?  How  can  a partnership  be  established? 

While  this  article  has  addressed  the  gendered  nature  of  adult 
education  at  the  sites  of  learning,  research  and  publishing, 
another  area  of  silence  which  continues  to  be  reproduced  in 
educational  settings  is  the  ‘how’ — the  gendered  ways  of  learning. 
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Do  women  and  men  have  different  ways  of  learning?  Are  their 
educational  needs  different?  And  if  so.  should  we  attempt  to 
integrate  both  ways  of  knowing  into  the  content  of  adult 
education?  Will  women’s  knowledge  and  educational  history  only 
become  legitimized  by  entering  male  stream  institutions  and  the 
public  domain?  These  are  more  questions  which  need  to  be 
addressed  by  both  feminists  and  adult  educators  in  general. 

Conclusion 

With  the  emergence  of  adult  education  as  an  institution  and  its 
subsequent  professionalization  came  an  erosion  of  women  s 
knowledge,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  absence  of  material  on  the 
Women’s  Institutes  in  the  recorded  history  of  adult  education  and 
its  focus  on  agriculture  and  generic  citizens.  This 
professionalization  has  also  resulted  in  a diminishing  of  women  s 
power  in  a gendered  educational  institution  and  a lack  of  access 
to  knowledge  about  women’s  educational  experiences. 

A feminist  critique  reveals  that  historical  and  contemporary 
research  continues  the  underrepresentation  of  women  as  subjects, 
the  centrality  of  topics  relevant  to  men’s  lives,  and  the  analysis  of 
male  experiences  as  the  norm  against  which  all  experiences  are 
known.  Further,  male  control  of  what  is  legitimate  and  scholarly 
ensures  that  the  specificity  of  women’s  experiences  with  adult 
education  does  not  enter  the  public  domain  of  published 
knowledge. 

How  can  we  ensure  that  the  silences  will  not  continue  to  be 
reproduced;  that  the  new  knowledge  being  developed  on  adult 
women  as  learners  appears  in  the  public  domain  (both  journals 
and  curricula)  and  that  women’s  ways  of  learning  and  doing 
research  aids  the  transformative  process  that  Miles  (1989)  calls 
for? 

One  of  the  articles  in  the  CASAE  conference  proceedings 
(Butterwick  et  al.,  1990)  offers  a suggestion.  The  authors 
that  we  ask  ourselves  some  questions  about  our  own  research  and 
about  that  which  we  read: 

1)  Who  is  not  accounted  for  in  this  research? 

2)  Who  is  not  in  the  picture? 
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3)  Whose  voice  is  not  being  heard? 

4)  Are  our  methods  providing  ways  to  illuminate  and 
include  the  experiences  and  understandings  of  those 
often  excluded  from  research? 

5)  For  whom  is  the  knowledge  being  constructed? 

By  applying  a feminist  critique  to  adult  education,  this  article  is 
a step  in  the  direction  of  answering  the  first  three  questions. 
Addressing  all  of  the  questions  would  ensure  that  the  majority  of 
students,  that  is,  women  would  be  included,  accounted  for  and 
given  a voice.  Addressing  the  questions  also  implies  that  our 
research  and  knowledge  would  be  constructed  in  a nongendered 
way,  not  only  for  other  researchers  or  academics,  but  also  for  the 
women  being  educated  and  the  practitioners  who  experience,  on 
a daily  basis,  the  actual  process  of  educating  adults.  The  gap 
between  research  and  practice  would  be  reduced;  the  silence  of 
women’s  learning  would  be  eliminated. 
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Abstract 

Can  student-centred  courses  utilising  experiential  learning  techniques 
automatically  lead  to  students’  greater  social  awareness  or  are  stu^nts 
locked  in  to  narrow  immediate  experiences  and,  in  some  cases,  conditioned 
by  coxu^  structures  outside  of  their  control?  This  article  ei^lores 

these  issues  by  means  of  an  examination  of  recent  developments  in  UK 
workers’  education. 

It  argues  for  a pluralistic  provision  of  experiential  and  structured  courses 
to  meet  union  training  and  educational  requirements  of  workers.  Broadly 
applied,  this  argument  defends  the  use  of  traditional  liberal  adult 
education  to  support  social  awareness  and  social  action. 

R^sum4 

Est-ce  que  des  cours  centres  sur  I’^tudiant,  ou  sont  employees  des 
techrdques  d’apprentissage  exp6rientielles,  conduisent  automatiquement  h 
une  plus  large  conscience  sodale,  ou  est-ce  que  les  6tudiants  se  tinuvent 
enfertn6s  k I’int^rieur  de  leurs  experiences  peiwnnelles  immediates?  Et 
ne  seraient-ils  pas,  dans  certains  cas,  conditionn6s  par  des  structures 
pedagogiques  qui  6chappent  h leur  controle?  Nous  analysons  ici  ces 
dilemmes  h la  lumiere  des  d6veloppements  r6cents  en  etudes  ouvrieres  au 
Royaume-Uni. 
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Nofre  argument  favorise,  pour  satisfaire  aux  exigences  p^dagogiques.  un 
mode  pluraiiste  de  cours,  ^ la  fois  exp6rientiel  et  structure.  Sur  un  plan 
pirn  global,  il  favorise  une  pratique  d’6ducation  permanente  traditionnelle 
et  hb^rale  pour  promouvoir  la  conscience  et  Taction  sociales. 


Student-centred  courses  with  a student-determined  content  are  often 
considered,  Mowing  Freire,  as  the  way  to  increased  social  awareness  and 
soam  action.  Democratic  participation  in  the  classroom  is  held  to  lead  to 
partidpatoiy  democracy  in  society  at  large.  But  is  this  true  in  complex 
western  society;  will  broader  social  awareness  grow  in  an  unstructured  way 
from  experiential  learning?  What  happens  if  the  course  framework  is 
determmed  institutionally  and  is  state  influenced,  outside  of  student 
control;  can  student-centredness  in  the  dassroom  overcome  external 
control?  Whatever  the  situation,  can  the  student-centred  curriculum  act 
as  a partition  preventing  students  moving  beyond  basic  education  and 
training  towards  broader  educational  insights  and  greater  sodal 
awareness? 

These  are  complex  issues  which  impact  on  adult,  community  and  workers’ 
education  wherever  it  is  practised.  This  article  will  explore  these  themes 
via  an  examination  of  UK  provision  of  industrial  studies  for  trade 
umomsts.  We  shall  look  at  what  kind  of  educational  support  is  available 
to  workplace  trade  union  representatives,  in  particular  concentrating  on 
the  issues  and  argumente  surrounding  the  TVades  Union  Congress  (TUC) 
scheme  of  courses  and  will  attempt  to  discover  whether  or  not  it  meets  the 
educational  ne^  of  these  representatives  and  their  organizations  in  the 
1990s.  This  will  lead  into  a debate  around  the  organization  and  control, 
education  and  training,  and  the  methods  and  content  of  TUC  and  other 

^on  courses  before  drawing  some  conclusions  and  comparisons  with 
Canadian  provision. 

or  “awareness”  courses? 

Debates  about  the  structure,  content,  objectives  and  impact  of  the  TUC 
coi^es  broke  out  after  1979  when  a change  in  government  coincided  with 
a change  m approach  by  the  TOC  Education  Department.  A number  of 
worker  educators,  particularly  within  the  Society  of  Industrial  Tutors 
whilst  recognising  the  importance  of  the  more  technical  aspects  of  skills 
trammg  for  working  class  organization  and  for  the  importance  of  issues  of 
immediate  and  practical  relevance  to  workers,  also  argued  for  a wider 
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auriculxim.^  They  felt  that  workers’  education  shoxild  address  some  of  the 
broader  issues  raised  in  previous  debates  about  the  purpose  of  workers’ 
education  and  that  the  prevailing  poUtical  conditions  warranted  a rethink 
of  TUC  education  beyond  the  focus  on  workplace  problems  or  “tool”  co^es 
(the  phrase  is  used  in  Canada  to  describe  training  courses  for  negotiators 
and  representatives  in  union  locals^  in  the  UK  context  it  can  be  applied  to 
TUC  shop  steward  and  safety  representative  training  courses).  This  is  not 
to  deny  the  need  for  skills-based  or  worker-centred  education  but  to  arpre 
for  a recognition  that  if  this  was  all  that  was  on  offer  it  would  be  a limited 
education  not  directly  encompassing  a broader  framework  of  sodal 
understanding.  Obviously,  there  was  much  valuable  work  being 
and,  within  limitations,  regardless  of  the  formal  content  of  the 
TUC  programmes,  the  classroom  provided  opportunities  for  a variety  of 
educational  initiatives.  However,  it  would  be  wrong  to  argue  that  all  trade 
union  education  is  necessarily  achieving  its  objectives.  Each  segment  of 
educational  provision  needs  to  be  considered  alongside  other  segments  to 
see  if  the  whole  of  what  is  being  provided  is  actually  matching  the  overall 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  workers  involved. 

A number  of  tutors  involved  in  the  TUC  scheme  saw  tlie  changes,  outlined 
below,  as  a further  retreat  by  the  TUC  into  skills  md  workplace  based 
courses  and  away  from  a graded  sclieme  beginning  in  the  workplace  and 
focused  on  skills  development,  but  leading  into  more  sustained  study  of  the 
legal,  pohtical  and  economic  context  of  trade  unionism.  Few  examples  exist 
of  TUC  Education  Department  staff  engaging  in  extensive  defence  of  these 
developments— indeed,  many  chose  administrative  means  deliberately  to 
close  down  debate  about  these  changes.®  But  a model  and  ^fence  of  the 
TUC  scheme  has  been  presented  in  an  unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation  by 
Glyrm  Powell.^ 

Although  the  TUC  scheme  is  not  the  only  industrial  studies  programme 
arranged  for  trade  union  students,  it  is  the  most  extensive,  and  the  TUC 
Education  Department  Reports  and  Powell’s  thesis  concentrate  on  these 
ten/twelve  day  (and  shorter)  release  courses.  Firstly,  Powell  argues  that 
TUC  courses  are  independently  organized  by  the  trade  tinion  mwement, 
and  that  in  spite  of  being  located  with  various  educational  providers  the 
TUC  has  largely  succeedecl  in  establishing  them  as  union  courses 
addressing  industrial  relations  issues  from  a trade  umon  viewpoint. 

Secondly,  there  is,  the  TUC  would  claim,  no  meaningful  distinction 
between  education  and  trairing  and  therefore  the  TUC  skills-based  schenae 
is  simply  regarded  as  an  educational  programme.  This  contention  is 
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supported  by  two  further  assertions,  firstly,  that  the  distinction  between 
training  and  education  is  an  academic  debate  of  little  value  to  a body  such 
as  the  TUC  and  secondly,  that  in  practice,  the  TUC  courses  are 
educational. 

Thirdly,  Powell  argues,  the  TUC  model,  including  the  delivery  through 
educational  providers,  led  the  TUC  Education  Department  on  to  organize 
a team  of  TUC-briefed”  tutors  employed  by  these  providers,  and  to  prepare 
packs  of  TUC  core  material  for  use  on  TUC  courses  run  by  these  tutors, 
piis  w^  deemed  necessary  to  ensure  a concentration  on  an  independent 
union  curriculum.  This  was  needed,  as  it  had  already  been  well  argued, 
in  face  of  opposition  to  union  courses  from  the  more  “incorporatist” 
(workers  and  employers  should  have  the  same  goals)  and  “managerialist” 
(workers  should  support  management  in  solving  company  problems) 
models  of  industrial  education  prevalent  in  many  local  colleges. 

F ourthly,  having  estabhshed  this  base,  in  1979  the  TUC  was  ready  for  the 
next  stage.  This  was  to  be  away  from  the  Tollow-on  course”  model 
previously  estabUshed,  towards  two-stage  basic  courses  and  a further 
extension  of  student-centred  methods.®  TUC  courses  were  to  be  seen 
primarily  as  meetings  of  workers,  with  educationalists  as  facilitators,  with 
the  tutor  as  a member  of  the  course,  and  with  the  classroom  as  a kind  of 
campaign  room-cum-workshop.  This  would  mean  the  tutor  would  not  have 
a “separate  desk”  and  would  not  be  seen  as  a “fountain  of  knowledge”. 
More  importantly,  the  course  would  set  its  own  agenda  and  there  would  be 
no  specific  course  content.’ 

This  model,  it  was  argued,  would  allow  for  real  organizational  problems 
and  issues  to  be  addressed  and  for  industrial  and  political  conclusions  to 
be  made  from  shared  student  experience  and  shared  activity  on  the  course. 
Workers  would  thus  determine  for  themselves  the  social,  political  and 
economic  solutions  to  problems  collectively  and  democratically.  This  would 
counter  passivity  and  the  cult  of  leadership,  so  prevalent  in  labour 
movement  organizations.  Thus  the  model  comes  full  circle  to  be  a model 
of  independent  worker  organization  and  independent  worker 
education— judged  by  Powell  to  be  the  most  suitable  to  support  workplace 
trade  imionism.® 

Unfortunately,  the  PoweU  thesis  is  flawed  by  selective  use  and  quotation 
of  TUC  documents  both  leading  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  TUC 
scheme  in  1964  and  after.  The  origins  of  the  scheme  were  at  best 
contradictory  with  limited  aims  and  a cramping,  top-down  structure  for 
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uelivery.®  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  model  presented.  In 
1964  the  TUC  did  reject  arguments  for  a more  open  educational 
programme,  based  on  greater  regional  autonomy  and  under  closer  lay 
scrutiny — via,  for  example,  a national  education  conference.  But 
nonetheless  it  can  be  argued  that  the  1964  scheme  and  subsequent 
developments  did  provide  scope  for  TUC  radicals.  Some  of  those  employed 
in  the  Education  Department  were  able  to  fashion  a scheme  not  only 
largely  independent  of  employer  influence  but  supportive  of  independent 
worker  organization.  This  can  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
organizers  for  the  National  Council  of  Labour  Colleges  (NCLC)  were 
employed  as  the  new  Regional  Education  Ofi&cers  (RECs)  and  by 
recognising  that  those  attracted  to  work  in  the  TUC  Educatior^ 
Department  were  likely  to  include  those  who  felt  education  and  activity 
were  linked. 

Those  supporting  this  TUC  model  would  claim  that  it  does  deal  with  a 
nximber  of  key  threats  to  an  independent  workers’  education,  one  of  which 
would  be  a managerialist  perspective  which  would  imdermrne  independent 
separate  trade  union  education.  It  would  also  be  seen  as  dealing  with  the 
threat  of  a neutral,  independent,  professional  expertise  which  coifld,  it  is 
argued  by  PoweU,  xmdermine  workers’  confidence  by  higMghting  the 
importance  of  knowledge  and  also  present  issues  in  a “neutral”  fasMon  but 
which  actually  can  reflect  the  dominant  ideology  of  the  time.*®  Using  this 
line  of  argument  it  can  also  be  seen  that  the  defence  of  assidemic  freedom 
can  also  be  seen  as  a threat  to  the  development  of  worker  controlled 
education,  assuming  worker  control  can  be  equated  with  TUC  control.  The 
supporters  of  this  view  would  also  claim  that  there  is  not  a b(^y  of 
knowledge  “out  there”  which  is  useful  and  desu^le  for  trade  xmionists  to 
study.**  TVaditional  areas  of  knowledge  and  traditional  methods  of  delivery 
of  that  knowledge  are  assumed  to  be  a threat  to  the  development  of 
independent  worker  education  and  activity. 

In  order  to  look  at  some  of  these  issues  and  arguments,  particularly  as  they 
apply  to  the  'TUC  scheme,  I will  consider  a number  of  headings: 
organization,  scope  and  content,  and  learning  methods. 

Organization 

Outside  individual  trade  union  provision,  the  majority  of  courses  targeted 
at  workplace  representatives  have  been  organized  through  the  TUC 
scheme.  This  scheme,  stiU  backed  by  a statutoiy  right  to  paid  release  for 
trainmg  although  for  bmited  industrial  relations  piuposes,  is  centrally 
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detennined  both  in  terms  of  the  range  of  courses  available  and  course 
curriculum.  It  is  essentially  organized  throug^i  a regional  educational 
structure  indudii^  an  ad\isory  body  largely  under  the  control  of  the  TUC 
Regional  Education  Officer.  The  provision  of  courses  is  via  the  local 
colleges,  polytechnics,  Workers’  Educational  Association  (WEA)  or 
uniyereity  departments  involved  in  the  scheme.^  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  courses  are  provided  in  local  education  authority  colleges, 
a number  of  which  have  been  designated  Trade  Union  Studies  Centres  (the 
TUC  insists  on  at  least  two  “full-time  TUC-briefed  tutors”  and  on 
designated  rooms  and  resources,  and  in  return  the  college  is  treated  as  the 
local  centre  with  priority  for  running  whatever  coiurses  are  available).  The 
TUC  attempts  to  mfluence  the  teaching  of  courses  by  insisting  on  “one 
tutor  per  comse”,  and  by  encouraging  local  authority  college  to  develop 
full-time  TUC  tutori  facilities  within  their  college.  It  is  underetandable 
that  the  TUC  shoxild  use  publicly  provided  education;  indeed,  since  it  is  the 
mass  of  working  people  who  pay  for  these  facilities  the  TUC  has  a right  to 
claim  some  of  these  resources.  But  it  remains  the  case  that  by  finanr^ng 
its  courses  finm  a State  grant — with  conditions  attached — -and  by  providing 
the  couises  through  local  education  authorities,  some  of  which  mav  not  be 
sympathetic,  it  is  jeopardising  the  independence  of  its  education.*^ 

Further  it  could  be  argued  that  employers  and  the  State,  particularly  from 
1963,  have  deliberately  intervened  via  the  TUC  to  use  education  to  weaken 
the  independence  of  shop  steward  organization.  It  also  raises  the  question 
of  how  this  provision  can  be  regarded  as  independent  in  the  old  NCLU  (or 
Powell)  sense  when  it  is  mounted  as  part  of  State  provision  and  financed 
umquely  by  a direct  State  subsidy.  Further  evidence  is  provided  by  the 
TUC  Education  Committee’s  withdrawal,  in  the  summer  of  1991,  of  the 
new  TUC  “Working  Women”  booklet.  A few  passages  offended  the 
government  and  the  TUC  meekly  complied  with  the  government’s 
insistence  that  it  could  not  be  used  on  government  funded  training  courses. 


The  TUC  and  many  providers  appeared  happy  to  accept  the  limiting 
nature  of  the  rele^e  with  its  focus  on  courses  directly  relevant  to  the  shop 
stewards’  role  in  the  bargaining  structure  and  were  prepared  to  justify  this 
concentration  in  terms  of  directly  meeting  workers’  felt  needs.  However, 
it  is  clear  that,  if  anything,  the  Conserv  ative  government  will  seek  to  limit 
further  unions’  role  in  society  and  shop  steward  and  workers’  rights  at 
work.  The  1989  Employment  Act  included  even  more  restrictions  upon 
time  off  for  workplace  representative.^— limiting  it  to  the  issues  for  which 
recognition  has  been  granted. 
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Organizationally  there  are  few  links  between  the  different  sectors  of  trade 
union  education.  Few  educational  relationships  exist  between  the  TUC 
and  the  work  of  residential  colleges  for  example.  There  is  much 
duplication  of  the  work  between  the  TUC  and  its  affiliates,  particularly 
over  introductory  courses.  Educators  involved  in  the  TUC  scheme  have  no 
fonnal  means  of  discussing  with  the  TUC  the  shape  and  format  of  its 
education.  Inevitably,  in  this  situation  the  TUC  is  able  to  play  off  one 
educational  body  against  another,  which  leads  to  insecurity  within  the 
providing  organizations.  The  TUC  Regional  Committee — ^which  might  be 
seen  as  accountable  to  local  trade  unionists  and  local  trades  councils 
(labour  coimdls) — ^has  no  decision-making  role  within  TUC  education.  The 
TUC  Regional  Education  Advisory  Committee  (REAC) — a less 
representative  and  accountable  body  than  the  TUC  Regional 
Committee — ^may  have  some  influence  on  regional  developments  but  cannot 
detennine  the  policy  of  the  Regional  Education  Officer  who  is  directly 
answerable  to  Congress  House.  The  TUC  has,  of  course,  argued  that  it  is 
answerable  to  its  constituent  unions  but  in  reality  there  is  very  little 
critical  and  open  discussion  within  the  TUC  education  committee  of  the 
provision  of  the  TUC  nor  indeed  of  what  its  relationship  with  the  providers 
and  individual  unions  should  be.  The  Education  Report  is  received  at 
Annual  Congress  without  controversy.  All  this  fhould  be  contrasted  with 
the  original  proposals  for  a unified  education  scheme  put  forward  in  1925 
and  endorsed  right  up  to  1963  by  successive  TUC  Congresses  for  local 
committees  and  annual  education  conferences.*^ 

Scope  and  content 

Industrial  studies  for  trade  unionists  is,  in  today’s  climate,  essentially 
limitj^  to  trade  union  representatives — shop  stewards,  staff 

representatives,  health  and  safety  representatives  and  branch  officers. 
There  have  been  a number  of  attempts  to  develop  membership  education 
and  attempts  to  target  spedflc  groups  of  workers  who  may  or  may  not  be 
representatives — for  example,  women  members  or  black  workers.  The 
TUC  has  provided  a number  of  limited  campaign  workshops  addressing 
political  and  economic  questions,  but  the  large  bulk  of  its  pro^'ision  derives 
directly  from  its  restricted  conception  of  the  role  of  the  union  representative 
(discussed  more  fully  below).  The  potential  role  that  shop  stewards  could 
play  as  representatives  on  higher  imion  bodies  or  inter-umon  bodies  and 
delegates  to  political  organizations  is  largely  ignored  in  favour  of  ^e 
workplace  representative  role  with  a concentration  on  limited  negotiation 
and  bargaining.  Whilst  many  engaged  in  the  TUC  scheme  would  argue 
that  they  do  introduce  historical,  political,  and  economic  perspectives 
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within  their  work,  it  really  is  stretching  the  point  to  argue  that  the  current 
focus  on  workplace  problem-solving  a utomatically  leads  to  a serious 
consideration  of  broader  conceptions.  A focus  on  these  other  issues  would 
require  some  serious  and  sustained  study  of  the  kind  undertaken  in  the 
university  extramvural  and  adult  residential  college  courses. 

From  case  studies  of  the  experience  of  trade  unionists  at  work,  it  is  clear 
that  trade  umon  education  does  need  to  address  issues  of  organization  and 
bargaining  in  the  workplace.  But  it  is  also  dear  that  if  such  issues  are  to 
be  successfully  contested,  in  the  end  those  workplace  organizations  need  to 
bnk  up  both  horizontally  and  vertically,  externally  and  within  their  own 
uiuon  to  address  broader  economic  and  political  issues.  Therefore,  leaving 
aside  the  compelling  argument  for  a liberal  educational  approach,  trade 
union  education  needs  to  deal  with  the  immediate  needs  of  workers  and 
also  with  the  broader  political  and  economic  context  within  which  workers 
are  operating.  Tb  argue  that  trade  union  education  is  only  giving  workers 
what  they  want  is  to  accept  the  very  limiting  nature  of  what  has  been 
identified  as  being  a weakness  within  British  trade  unionism — its  limiting 
focus  of  a luiion  consdousness  within  the  workplace. 

Most  British  workers  education,  therefore,  reflects  the  majority  politics  of 
the  British  Laboiu*  Party  and  trade  union  movement.  It  does  not  set  out 
to  challenge  &e  hegemony  of  capitalist  sodely  to  replace  it  by  an 
alternative  sc  dalist  hegemony.  This  is  not  surprising;  but  it  could  perhaps 
be  expected  to  endorse  a liberal  adult  education  approach  which  would 
offer  diverse  solutions  and  a broader  analytical  context  to  political  and 
econonnc  problems.  Of  course,  the  djmamic  interaction  of  students  anH 
tutors  in  the  classroom  can  lead  to  a wider  content  than  that  embodied  in 
the  formal  cumculum,  but  the  TUC  has  tended  to  p>olice  provision  to 
ensure  that  tutors  and  courses  stick  to  the  established  TUC  programme.*® 
The  position  has  been  commented  on  by  Frank  Cosgrove,  the  education 
officer  of  Britain’s  largest  union,  the  TVansport  and  General  Workers 
(TGWU): 

Subject  matter  has  tended  to  be  limited  to  what  can  be 
called  the  non-political  or  non-controversial  aspects  of  trade 
imioimm.  By  far  the  greatest  amount  of  TUC  and 
individual  trade  union  courses  concern  themselves  with 
what  is  essential  training.  Although  the  principles  of  trade 
umonism  and  their  wider  questions  of  trade  unionism  are 
more  often  than  not  included  in  such  coiuses,  this  is  a 
secondary  aspect,  often  slipped  in  by  the  tutor.'® 
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Learning  methods 


The  TUC  model  dismisses  the  ideii  that  there  may  be  a tradition  of  liberal 
adult  educational  approaches  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  interfa^ 
of  experience  and  knowledge  and  sunply  passes  over  the  discussion  in 
liberal  adult  education  of  how  this  can  be  achieved.  It  therefore  also  tends 
to  be  exclusive  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  acknowledge  that  there  co\ild 
be  a variety  of  methods  and  approaches  that  could  achieve  both  workplace 
problem-solving  in  parts  of  the  curriculum  with  explorations  of  knowledge 
in  other  areas.  The  Freirian  concept  argued  in  “Pedagogy  of  Ae 
Oppressed”  " for  an  educa'don  based  on  experience  as  a way  of  liberating 
people  educationally  and  politically,  is  asserted  at  the  expense  of  any  other 
alternatives,  which  are  all  seen  as  contributing  to  oppression.  One 
example  of  an  alternative  would  be  to  explore  the  parameters  of  a 
particular  problem  and,  having  done  tliat,  perhaps  in  a more  traditional 
pedagogical  manner,  to  then  stop  a tutor-led  delivery  and  break  into  groups 
to  explore  the  implications  of  the  argument  and  maybe  also  to  look  at  steps 
to  be  taken  to  deal  with  it.‘®  The  present  TUC  programme  also  locks 
students  into  a perpetual  round  of  basic  workplace  problem-solving  coxirses, 
not  opening  out  into  sustained  study  of  areas  of  knowledge  which  could 
deepen  insights  and  extend  understandings.’® 

The  proponents  of  the  TUC/Powell  model  argue  against  the  usefulness  of 
expertise  and/or  having  experts  brought  in  to  courses  to  discuss  their 
interpretation  of  events  or  of  an  area  of  knowledge.  This  is  held  not  to  1^ 
“learning”  but  passively  and  disarmingly  conJfronting  students  with  “their 
betters”.*®  It  is  not  acknowledged  that  it  could  be  useful  especially  to  have 
(in  some  cases  openly  hostile)  views  to  test  against  those  of  the  students. 
The  idea  that  nothing  can  be  learned  and  acted  on  in  these  situations  is 
constantly  contradicted  by  experience.  An  interesting  example  was 
recently  provided  by  Alan  Grant,  the  TUC  National  Education  Director. 
He  was  discussing  a seminar  orgamzed  for  full-time  officers  on  changes  at 
work,  particularly  of  management  approaches  to  organizational  problems. 
One  railway  ofticial  came  up  to  him  afterwards  and  said,  “I  have  just 
realised  we  have  not  really  been  addressing  any  of  these  questions. . .we  are 
not  prepared  at  all  for  the  shift  to  local  bargaining  etc.”*’  What  this 
anecdote  illustrated— -apart  from  Alan  Grant’s  point  about  how  officials  can 
sometimes  be  out  of  touch — was  that  unless  insights,  understandings  and 
opinion  outside  people’s  direct  experience  are  brought  into  the  classroom 
then  the  students  are  missing  areas  of  useful  knowledge  which  may  help 
them  look  again  at  their  experience  and  force  them  to  re-evaluate. 
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At  this  point  it  might  be  useful  to  summarize  my  conclusions  in  relation  to 
the  ‘TUC/Powell  model”  A questioning  of  the  arguments  that  the  TUC 
courses  do  in  fact  provide  independent  workers’  education,  which  was 
overlooked  in  Powell’s  thesis,  has  been  provided  in  a detailed  article  by 
John  McDroy  “ In  his  closely  argued  account  of  post-war  TUC  provision 
McHroy  points  out  that  although  TUC  courses  are  held  to  be  accountable 
to  the  TUC  at  Congress  Hoxise,  tiie  use  of  the  State  grant  and  the  legal 
limitation  to  release  and  use  of  local  authority  educational  facilities  have 
all  ensured  that  the  'TUC  scheme  operates  within  these  constraints.  The 
range  and  scope  of  the  courses  has  had  to  be  compatible  with  these  legal, 
financial  and  organizational  limitations.  Whilst  the  courses  may  well  be 
correctly  regarded  as  trade  umon  courses  addressing  collective  bargaining 
issues  primarily  from  a trade  imion  viewpoint,  very  rarely  do  they  broaden 
out  consciously  to  explore  the  social  and  economic  contexts  within  whicJi 
trade  unions  exist  and  operate.^ 

Secondly,  he  establishes  that  the  TUC  quite  openly  and  deliberately  set  out 
to  provide  a training  focus  for  its  courses.  The  TUC  is  shown  to  have  been 
under  no  illusion  about  the  distinction  between  education  anri 
traini^  ^and  the  TUC  consciously  chose  training  and  not  education.  The 
objective  was  clearly  to  provide  a skills-based  training  focus  for  TUC 
cours^,  intended  to  provide  better  lay  trade  union  functionaries  and  more 
effective  and  responsible  workplace  bargaining. 

Thirdly,  although  it  was  imderstandable  that  the  TUC  should  wish  to 
create  a team  of  “TUC-briefed”  tutors  and  a pack  of  core  TUC  material  in 
order  to  counter  the  managerialist  perspectives  of  many  of  the  educational 
providers  it  must  be  recognised  that  these  measures  also  provided  the  TUC 
with  control.  'The  insistence  that  only  “briefed  tutors”  could  teach  the 
courses,  and  the  provision  of  well  produced  core  material,  helped  to  ensure 
a greater  influence  over  what  was  happening  in  the  classroom.  The  TUC, 
by  concentrating  provision  in  local  colleges,  also  attempted  to  ensure  a 
technical  skills  approach  to  training  rather  than  the  more  open  critical 
perspectives  that  may  have  been  found  in  University  extra-mural 
departments  or  the  Workers  Educational  Association.^ 

Fourthly,  Mcllroy  has  documented  how  in  1979  the  TUC  deliberately  chose 
to  move  away  finm  the  introductory  course/follow-on  course  model  towards 
a two-stage  introductory  course  with  a focus  only  on  workplace  issues.  The 
TUC  had  a choice:  it  could  have  tried  to  estabbsh  a broader  curriculum  for 
second  stage  courses  but  in  pursuing  a workplace,  problem-solving, 
approach  it  avoided  both  a conflict  with  government  over  the  uses  of  State 
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grsuit,  8nd  avoid6d  a dabata  within  tha  TUC  Ganaral  Council  ovar  any 
conflict  betwaan  TUC  aducation  provision  and  “naw  realist”  parspectives  of 
tha  CoundL  Tha  shift  to  saeing  courses  primarily  as  meetings  of  workers, 
and  educators  as  primarily  facilitators,  provided  a useful  cover,  a veneer  of 
workers’  choice,  which  avoided  having  to  use  the  TUC  education  seizes 
directly  to  confiront  the  political  and  economic  issues  raised  by  'Ihatcherism. 

In  conclusion,  then,  rather  than  seeing  TU C education— as  PoweU  does— as 
primarily  concerned  with  actively  supporting  workplace  representatives 
and  workplace  democracy  aimed  at  simply  increasing  activity  amongst  the 
membership,  Mcllroy  recognises  that  the  TUC  programme  could  be 
characterised  as  consciously  limiting  those  stewards  to  workplace 
perspectives  and  collective  bargaining  procedures.  He  comments; 

.[the  TUC]  has,  as  we  have  shown,  evolved  its  own  hard 
educational  philosophy  and  organization.  Unable  or 
unwilling  to  employ  its  own  tutorial  staff,  faced  with  a 
situation  where  it  felt  unable  or  unwilling  to  develop 
sufficient  resources  and  mobilise  public  opinion  to  establish 
schools  of  trade  union  studies,  yet  lacking  faith  in  the 
orientations  and  philosophy  of  the  education  institutions  in 
which  it  has  lodged  courses,  it  embarked  on  a process  of 
neo-colonialisation  attempting  to  turn  areas  of  those 
iniiututions  to  its  own  ends.“ 

Another  problem  with  the  TUC/Powell  approach  is  that  there  have  been 
no  serious  attempts  to  research  the  impact  of  trade  union  education.  If,  ^ 
Powell  insists,  the  value  of  these  courses  is  that  they  support  democratic 
activity  in  workers’  organizations  then  the  test  of  how  useful  the  education 
is,  is  empirical  not  theoretical.  His  own  study  did  not  evaluate  criticaUy  his 
own  experience  nor  did  it  include  any  survey  of  his  own  or  look  seriously 
at  what  surveys  had  been  done.  Admitte^y,  surveys  of  the  impact  of 
education  are  boimd  to  be  problematic  with  many  imdert^en  as 
evaluative  exerdses  by  tutors  involved.  They  can  be  self-fulfilling  to  a 
large  extent.  Those  who  have  tried  to  draw  conclusions  from  survey 
material  have  not  always  taken  account  of  the  more  contradictory  evidence 
that  is  available.^  But  there  is  survey  material  available  from  which  some 
tentative  judgement  can  be  made  and  this  evidence  casts  doubt  on  ’TUC 
claims  for  the  efficacy  of  their  model  above  all  others.  This  survey  material 
points  to  the  need  for  a layered  provision  to  be  made  available  for  trade 
union  students,  bepnning  with  trade  unionists’  experience,  but  also  going 
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beyond  the  workplace  to  directly  address  the  poUtical,  legal,  economic  and 
social  context  of  trade  unionism.®’ 

Comparison  with  Canadian  Provision 


There  are  a number  of  significant  differences  between  the  provision  offered 
by  the  TUC  and  that  offered  by  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress  (CLC) 
reflecting  the  different  political  and  organizational  context  of  Canadian 
union  education.  The  grant  received  by  the  CLC  finm  the  Federal 
government  is  for  tlie  promotion  of  labour  education.  The  assumption  that 
it  will  result  in  unproved  labour  relations  is  much  the  same  as  the  origins 
of  the  UK  grant  but  it  has  not  been  restricted  to  “labour  relations” 
purposes,  that  is  relations  with  the  employer,  but  has  also  been  used  to 
fund  courses  aimed  at  improving  union  organization  per  se.  The  grant  can 
also  be  used  to  support  labour  history  or  social  and  political  change 
courses,  in  which  a variety  of  perspectives  are  addressed.  In  many  cases 
it  is  the  provincial  federations  of  labour  which  promote  the  coiuses  anrl 
then  seek  CIXU  support,  a structure  which  reflects  the  political  geography 
of  Canada  and  provides  opportunities  for  worker  educators  to  budld  trust 
provinciaUy.  In  the  past  there  have  been  some  disagreements  between 
worker  educators  and  the  Canadian  labour  movement,  for  example,  in  the 
1970’s  m Nova  Scotia,  particularly  over  the  programmes  at  the  Atlantic 
Region  Labom*  Education  College,  but  these  have  left  few  scars  and  are 
minor  by  comparison  with  disagreements  in  the  UK.®® 

The  CLC  has  to  account  for  the  monies  spent  and  bid  for  new  money;  it 
could  face  political  interference  and  strings  could  be  attached,  lb  date 
there  have  been  few  examples  of  state  interference,  and  the  grant  given  is 
more  akin  to  the  situation  in  Sweden  (no  strings  attached)  than  the  UK, 
although  the  Canadian  laboxir  movement  should  not  become  complacent. 
There  are  some  at  the  CLC  who  see  the  TUC  programme  as  a model  and 
would  like  to  see  a shift  of  resources  to  more  workplace,  problem-based, 
courses  and  a break  with  broader  “awareness”  courses.  However,  the 
continuation  of  the  CLC’s  own  educationally  demanding  eight  week 
residential  Laboiu*  College  ensures  that  will  not  happen  easily. 

Notes 

1.  For  a well-argued  case  along  similar  lines  see  T.  Pyrch,  Participatory  Action 
Research  as  a Way  of  Life;  A Personal  Account,**  The  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of 
Adult  Education  IV,  2 (November  1990:47-62. 

2.  C.  Edwards  et  al.,  **Student-Centred  Learning  and  TVade  Union  Education:  A 
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THE  MAKING  OF  AN  ADULT  EDUCATOR 
Malcolm  Knowles.  1989.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass 

And  there  goes  Channing 
With  his  hland,  superior  look, 

Cold  as  a moonbeam 
On  a frozen  brook. 

This  is  the  stereotype  that  adherents  of  Unitarianism  like  William  Ellery 
Channing  caused  to  be  pinned  on  their  fellow  parishioners.  Malcolm 
Knowles,  a kinder,  more  gentle  Unitarian,  wants  to  be  remembered  as 
breaking  that  stereotype.  In  his  autobiography.  The  Making  of  an  Adult 
Educator,  Knowles  describes  how  he  spent  his  life  as  a warm  and  human 
practitioner  and  exponent  of  adult  education  who  made  friends  of  his 
graduate  students  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  institutions  that 
frowned  on  such  expressions  of  humanity.  He  also  uses  his 
autobiography  to  continue  his  long-standing  advocacy  of  a prescribed 
adult  education  technology  (andragogy)  and  his  more  recent  promotion  of 
an  institutionalization  of  what  has  historically  been  a pliuralistic  adult 
education.  In  so  doing,  Knowles  reverts  to  the  colder  Channing 
stereotype,  pointing  up  the  mixed  legacy  he  will  be  bequeathing  the  field 
of  adult  education. 

Malcolm  Knowles  wants  people  to  remember  him  as  an  authentic  person 
in  his  human  relationships.  This  is  probably  the  most  important  of  his 
contributions  to  adult  education  everywhere,  including  academe.  It  is 
with  some  pride  that  he  proclaims,  “...I  have  not  fallen  off  the 
authenticity  wagon  many  times  since”  (p.  35)  fighting  off  a backsliding 
early  in  liis  professional  career.  Clearly,  his  work  with  graduate  students 
of  adult  education  has  been  important.  All  things  considered,  Malcolm 
judges  that: 

...my  most  satisfying  contribution  has  been  in  facilitating 
the  development  of  several  hundred  students  who  worked 
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with  me  on  their  degrees  in  adult  education  at  Boston 
University,  North  Carolina  State  University,  Nova 
University,  the  Union  Graduate  School,  and  the  Fielding 
Institute  (p.  100). 

These  are  the  people  who  will  want  this  book  in  their  libraries.  It  will 
occmpy  a respected  place  next  to  the  several  other  Knowlesian  tomes  they 
relied  on  during  their  post-graduate  experience  with  the  charismatic 
Malcolm.  This  will  be  another  of  his  books  published  after  mandatory 
retirement  that  these  people  will  want  on  their  shelves.  The  books 
written  after  retirement  already  outnumber  those  written  before 
retirement.  In  this  most  recent  effort,  they  will  discover  that  Knowles, 
the  former  YMCA  secretary,  had  to  struggle  to  maintain  his  student- 
centeredness  in  the  university. 

Advice:  Don’t  Be  Yourself;  Be  a Professor 

When  Knowles  received  his  doctorate  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1960  and  accepted  an  appointment  to  head  the  new  graduate  program  at 
Boston  University,  he  also  received  some  advice  on  how  to  comport 
himself.  One  of  his  University  of  Chicago  mentors  urged  him  “to  become 
dignified,  formal,  reserved,  and  authoritative”  (p.  33)  as  a university 
professor  and  program  administrator.  “You  can’t  go  around  with  yotm 
arms  around  students  and  hugging  them  like  YMCA  secretaries  and 
association  executives  do”  (p.  18),  Malcolm  was  told.  Knowles  confesses 
that: 


. . . during  my  first  year  at  Boston  University  I tried  pla)dng 
this  role,  and  I was  miserable.  I felt  phony.  My  self- 
concept  was  that  of  a warm,  tender,  loving,  student- 
centered  person  rather  than  a stuffy  professor.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  I toyed  with  the  idea  of  resigning  and  going 
back  into  voluntary  association  administration,  where  I 
could  be  natural.  But  I decided  to  stay  a second  year  and 
see  what  I could  get  away  with  by  being  myself  (p.  33). 

Knowles  could  have  written  much  about  what  he  was  able  to  “get  away 
with”  and  what  he  was  not  able  to  “get  away  with”.  But  he  doesn’t 
consider  angst  and  struggle,  Sturm  und  Drang,  as  important.  It’s  just  too 
negative  for  a positive  and  loving  fellow  like  Malcolm.  So  we  hear 
nothing  of  his  fight  to  remain  at  Boston  University  despite  an 
administration  that  believed  he  was  “getting  away  with”  far  too  much. 
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Not  a word  about  giving  up  that  fight,  deserting  his  supporters,  and 
fleeing  to  what  seemed  like  a more  harmonious,  more  positive  situation 
at  North  Carolina  State  University. 

It  could  be  helpful  to  prospective  professors  of  adult  education  to  hear  his 
view  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  his  authenticity  in  so  alien  and  alienating 
an  environment  as  a university  where  arrogance,  bullying,  and  political 
gamesmanship  are  as  indigenous  as  on  the  grade  school  playground.  The 
only  other  institution  so  similar  to  the  university  as  the  playground, 
where  fraternal  collusion  is  provided  the  lackeys  and  mouse  farts  and 
eternal  enmity  is  accorded  the  authentic  independent,  is  organized  crime. 

But  we  hear  nothing  about  politics,  about  struggle,  about  “the  negative” 
from  Malcolm.  Except  he  admits,  and  this  is  remarkable  for  the  positive 
thinking  Malcolm  Knowles,  “...I  am  just  not  good  at  political  action”  (p. 
146). 

The  Other  Side  of  Malcolm  Knowles 

Society  should  be  grateful  that  he  is  not,  for  political  action  would  be 
necessary  to  implement  the  ideas  emanating  from  the  cold,  superior, 
moonbeam  side  of  the  dual-faceted  Malcolm  Knowles.  Knowles  the 
intellectual  tends  to  negate  Knowles  the  warm  and  hiunan  practitioner 
and  advocate  of  adult  education.  Knowles  the  intellectual  lacks  the  depth 
and  sensitivity  of  Knowles  the  believer  in  good  human  relations. 

Knowles  looks  forward  with  excitement,  as  is  his  wont  m all  areas,  to 
“the  not-too-distant  fiitme”  when  “we  will  have  chemicals  available  to 
enhance  memory,  speed  up  the  learning  process,  induce  self-directedness, 
increase  motivation,  and  heavens  knows  what  else”  (p.  129).  He  is 
positive  and  uncritical  of  this  possibility,  even  apparently  unsuspecting 
of  any  dangers  in  such  thinking.  He  just  rubs  his  hands  in  anticipation, 
seeing  no  contradiction  in  the  concept  of  chemically-induced  “self- 
directedness”. 

Malcolm  joyously  pronounces  he  has  become  convinced  “that  most 
educational  services  will  be  delivered  electronically  within  another  couple 
of  decades.”  Of  course,  they  will  be  “congruent  with  the  andragogical 
model”  (p.  129).  How  so?  How  can  moorbesun  distance  education  be 
congruent  with  warm  and  fuzzy  andragogy?  Not  to  worry.  Think 
positively.  It  will  work  out  in  practice  however  intellectually 
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incompatible  distance  education  may  be  with  the  kind  of  in-person  adult 
education  professed  by  Knowles. 

These  examples  of  intellectual  superficiality  are  merely  brief  predictions 
he  makes  for  the  future,  but  they  indicate  the  non-reflective  nature  of  the 
man.  How  can  he  wax  rhapsodic  about  potential  for  "chemicals  for 
learning”  in  a drug  abusing  cultxire?  How  can  he  promote  distance 
education  without  reflecting  on  the  importance  of  direct  person-to-person 
contact?  How  can  he  advocate  either  of  these  concepts  without  reflecting 
on  who  will  control  the  situation?  Who  decides  that  self-directed  learning 
win  be  ‘Induced”?  "Who  will  control  and  provide  access  to  knowledge 
through  distance  education?  Will  the  potential  for  profits  result  in  a 
phasing  out  of  the  public  library,  as  that  same  potential  has  resulted  in 
the  phasing  out  of  the  small  farmer  in  favor  of  big  monopolistic 
enterprises?  Not  to  worry.  Be  positive.  It  will  all  work  out. 

Exponent  of  the  Gimmick 

Knowles  is  a pursuer  and  promoter  of  the  gimmick.  Drug-assisted 
learning,  distance  education,  and  competency-based  adult  education  are 
among  the  latest  fads,  so  Malcolm’s  positive  thinking  salivates  over  them. 
Two  gimmicks  Knowles  claims  as  his  own,  however,  he  promotes 
extensively  in  this  autobiography.  They  are  his  technology  of  andragogy, 
for  which  his  advocacy  is  well  known,  and  a systematized  structuring  of 
adult  education  into  something  he  terms  a lifelong  Learning  Resource 
System  (LLRS). 

Both  his  andragogy  and  his  LLRS  are  gimmicks  of  considerable 
proportions.  Elsewhere  I have  critiqued  andragogy  (see  Vitae 
Scholasticae,  ^1)  Spring  1989:  217-233).  Suffice  it  to  say  that  advocacy 
of  a one-size-fits-all  “technology  of  adult  education”  is  a somewhat 
incongruous  act  for  one  claiming  his  place  in  history  as  a warm,  hriman 
practitioner-theorist.  Perhaps  the  ultimate  irony  is  his  positioning  of 
himself  as  a proponent  of  replacing  the  rigidity  of  schools  with  a more 
systematized,  thus  more  rigid,  adult  education.  Knowles  continues  on, 
impervious  to  any  recognition  of  intellectual  inconsistency.  His  practice 
is  like  the  hot  springs,  but  his  theory  is  reminiscent  of  Channing’s  frozen 
brook. 

Malcolm  would  have  us  charge  forward  into  the  21st  century  like  the 
Light  Brigade  of  the  19th,  trading  lance  and  sabre  for  his  andragogy  and 
his  Lifelong  Learning  Resource  System.  He  sees  them  as  weapons  to 
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deal  with  what  he  calls  the  “accelerating  pace  of  change”  and  the 
“quickening  rate  of  obsolescence  of  human  beings”  (p.  131).  His 
technology  of  andragogy  and  his  resource  system  are  to  be  the  means  by 
which  the  person  of  the  fut\are  will  become  competent  to  adjust  to  this 
change.  And  Malcolm  clearly  means  for  people  to  adjust  to  the  change, 
not  resist  it  or  seek  to  redirect  it. 

Knowlesian  or  Orwellian? 

The  Lifelong  Learning  Resource  System,  managed  by  professional  adult 
educators  steeped  in  andragogy,  would  provide  satellite  centers  “within 
walking  distance  of  every  citizen... who  would  enter  the  satellite  center 
nearest... home,  starting  perhaps  at  age  four  or  five  and  returning 
periodically  for  the  rest  of... life”  (p.  133).  The  life  of  Knowles’s  lucky 
citizen  of  the  future  would  be  developed  by  the  “educational 
diagnostician”  who  would  help  determine  competencies  needed  at  various 
stages  of  such  life  roles  as  learner,  self,  ftiend,  global  citizen,  family 
member,  worker,  leisure  time  user,  etc.  (This  from  a person  who  doesn’t 
like  to  play  roles  because  he  wants  to  be  authentic.)  Then,  it’s  on  to  the 
“educational  planning  consultant”  who  will  help  work  out  plans  for 
meeting  the  diagnosed  needs  for  competencies.  Once  these  competencies 
are  achieved,  it’s  back  to  the  diagnostician  for  determining  the  next  level 
of  required  role  competencies. 

Knowles  calls  this  a “spiral”  of  learning  projects  (p.  135).  Analysts  like 
Ivan  Dlich  would  interpret  the  logical  outcome  of  Knowles’s  vision  as 
“Imprisoned  in  the  Global  Classroom”.  But  Knowles  is  unimpressed  with 
lUich  whom  he  considers,  at  best,  negative.  Knowles  is  so  “positive”  and 
upbeat  that  he  can  allow  his  advocacy  to  degenerate  into  Babbitt-like  tub- 
thumping  for  a potentially  dehumanizing  form  of  adult  education  and  be 
totally  blind  to  what  he  is  doing. 

His  autobiography  reprises  his  current  thinking  and  provides  a 36  page 
chronological  list  with  personal  annotations  of  his  197  articles  written 
over  60  years.  A reading  of  a judiciously  selected  set  of  these  articles, 
combined  with  a review  of  his  books,  could  prove  instructive  to  students 
of  the  history  of  adult  education.  Such  a reading  could  show  the  level  of 
quality  of  thought  sufficient  to  propel  one  to  the  forefront  of  academic 
leadership  in  adult  education  in  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century. 

Knowles  certainly  reflected  his  times.  He  has  been  to  adult  education 
what  the  TV  evangelists  have  been  to  Christianity  during  the  same 
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period  Knowles  is  a marvellous  enthusiast.  His  charisma  can  bring  joy 
and  understanding  and  a sense  of  purpose  to  people’s  lives.  But  when  he 
tackles  things  intellectual  and  philosophical,  he  becomes  as  dangerous  to 
adult  education  as  the  TV  preachers  are  to  Christianity,  lb  the  extent 
that  he  can  convince  people  to  adopt  his  over-simplifications,  his 
gimmicks,  and  his  imcritical  recommendations  for  “improving”  adult 
education,  to  that  extent  will  he  have  negated  all  his  committed  work  as 
a practitioner  and  tarmshed  the  warm,  humane  image  he  seeks  to 
portray  for  himself  in  his  autobiography.  Instead  of  accepting  his  vision 
of  himself  as  the  kinder,  gentler  Unitarian,  it  will  have  to  be  said: 

And  there  went  Knowles 
Being  warm  but  promoting  chill, 

Another  moonbeam 
Cast  fiom  Beacon  HiU. 


Bx)bert  A.  Carlson 
University  of  Saskatchewan 


FOSTERING  CRITICAL  REFLECTION 
IN  ADULTHOOD:  A GUTOE  TO  TRANSFORMATIVE 
AND  EMANCIPATORY  LEARNING 
Jack  Mezirow.  1990.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass 

At  the  publishers’  exhibit  at  a national  adult  education  conference  in 
1990  (the  year  this  book  was  published),  a long-time  Canadian  adult 
educator  told  me  this  was  the  most  worthwhile  book  there.  When  asked 
why,  this  adult  educator  agreed  with  several  U.S.  graduate  students  who 
are  neophytes  to  the  field  of  adult  education:  the  book  was  both  useful 
to  them  as  practitioners  interested  in  enlarging  their  repertoire  of 
approaches  to  use  with  adults  and  conceptually  provocative  to  them  in  its 
call  for  dialogue  about  the  centrality  of  critical  reflection  and  the  need  for 
transformative  learning. 

In  the  ‘Preface”,  Mezirow  states  the  book  was  “meant  to  be  a resource  for 
educators,  counselors,  advisors,  psychologists,  and  trainers  who  are 
interested  in  helping  adults  identify  the  frames  of  reference  and 
structures  of  assumptions  that  influence  the  way  they  think,  decide,  feel, 
and  act  on  their  experience”  (p.  xiv).  He  adds  that  many  chapters  will  be 
useful  to  adult  learners  who  want  to  gain  greater  insight  into 
themselves”  (p.  xv). 
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The  reader  not  familiar  with  Mezirow's  previous  work  and/or  not 
particularly  interested  in  the  grounding  theoretical  firamework  could  skip 
the  introductory  chapter,  scan  the  table  of  contents,  and  benefit  from 
delving  into  a rich  sample  of  the  16  approaches  toward  tr^formative 
learning  contributed  by  the  17  authors  who  work  in  education,  religion, 
philosophy,  psychoanalysis,  developmental  psychology,  and  psychiatry. 
Approaches  offered  range  from  problem  reformulation  models  such  as 
Victoria  Marsick’s  accoimt  of  the  Management  Institute  (MiL)  of 
Sweden’s  action  learning  program  and  John  Peters’  use  of  Action-Reason- 
Thematic  'Ibchnique  (ARTT)  with  imderschooled  adults  to  biographical 
tools  such  as  journals  as  contributed  by  Joseph  Lukinsky  and  educational 
biographies  as  contributed  by  Pierre  Dominice. 

Readers  familiar  with  Mezirow’s  longterm  interest  in  the  meanings 
adults  give  to  their  experiences  will  recognize  his  use  of  the 
epistemological  and  phenomenological  traditions,  his  continued 
preoccupation  with  the  psychological  domain,  as  well  as  his  reintegration 
of  Habermas  with  a more  central  focus  on  communication  theory. 
Especially  in  the  introductory  chapter,  Mezirow  shares  his  evolving  sense 
of  the  connections  between  perspective  transformation  and  critical 
reflection  and  their  relationships  with  concepts  such  as  emancipatory 
education  and  transformative  learning. 

Based  on  Mezirow’s  interest  in  communicative  competence,  the  reader 
might  expect  clear  communication  so  this  book  can  be  the  practical  and 
useful  collection  of  approaches  (p.  xx)  it  is  meant  to  be.  Mezirow’s  style, 
though,  is  reminiscent  of  Carol  GLUigan’s  In  a Different  Voice.  The  reader 
enters  into  an  evolving  dialo^e  with  the  author  which  is  at  points 
exhilarating  and  at  other  points  repetitious  and  circular.  Too  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  relationships  between  concepts.  For  example,  in 
the  “Preface”  Mezirow  first  defines  transformative  learning  as  the 
“process  of  learning  through  critical  self-reflection”  (p.  xvi)  and  then  later 
in  the  concluding  chapter  states  “Transcendent  learning  is  learned 
through  critical  reflection”  (p.  370).  The  reader  is  given  httle  help  in 
making  sense  of  the  relationships  between  these  types  of  learning. 

There  is  ambiguity  in  the  way  terms  such  as  learning  are  conceptualized. 
At  one  point  Mezirow  states  that  the  use  of  the  approaches  is  context 
dependent  (p.  xviii).  Mezirow  later  seems  to  contradict  this  need  to 
contextualize  with  his  use  of  generalizations  such  as  “Transformative 
learning  for  emancipatory  education  is  the  business  of  ail  adult 
educators”  (p.  357)  and  “...we  (adult  educators]  do  all  have  a professional 
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obligation  to  become  skilled  in  the  strategies  and  tactics  of  social  action 
education  and  to  share  this  expertise  where  we  can  with  those  with 
whom  we  have  a sense  of  solidant)^  (p.  358).  While  Mezirow  might  like 
to  prescribe  these  roles  as  suitable  ones  for  adult  educators,  clearly,  all 
adult  educators,  especially  those  in  training  for  business  ari8  industry,  do 
not  currently  view  transformative  learning  for  emancipatory  education  or 
social  action  skills  and  strategies  as  part  of  their  business.  Further, 
these  generalizations  do  little  to  substantiate  his  argmnent  for  a focus  on 
transformative  learning  and  emancipatory  education. 

Throughout  the  book,  the  contributors  accomplish  their  assigned  task — to 
present  and  analyze  approaches  which  r juld  build  critical  reflection 
toward  transformative  learning — with  various  degrees  of  success.  Some 
of  the  contributors  such  as  David  Deshler  with  metaphor  analysis  and 
conceptual  mappings  Stephen  Brookfield  with  critical  incident  analysis 
and  television  analysis;  and  Philip  Candy  with  repertory  grids  clearly 
state  their  underlying  assumptions  as  well  as  their  views  of  the 
relationships  with  Mezirow’s  theoretical  framework. 

Brookfield,  for  example,  suggests  that  educators  become 
“phenomenological  detectives”  (p.  180)  and  trained,  sensitive 

psychological  and  cultural  demohtion  experts”  (p.  178)  who  help  students 
develop  critical  thinking  skills  by  modeling  the  approach.  He  urges 
caution  to  educators  who  “present  themselves  as  critically  sophisticated 
gurus  who  have  come  to  release  learners  from  the  chaing  of  their 
distorted  meaning  perspectives”  (p.  181). 

Other  authors  such  as  Thomas  Heaney  and  Aimee  Horton  with  reflective 
engagement  resulting  from  the  conscientization  of  Chicago  Housing 
Authority  development  residents;  Mechthild  Hart  with  consciousness 
raising  and  feminist  education;  and  William  Bean  Kennedy  with  ideology 
analysis  of  breakthrough  incidents  with  special  focus  on  racism,  sexism 
^d  classism  offer  ways  to  address  underlying  dynamics  of  power 
imbalances  resulting  from  hierarchical  social  structures  such  as  schools. 
These  authors  contribute  much  needed  access  to  sociocultural  and  social 
change  perspectives. 

While  Mezirow  is  clearly  supportive  of  what  he  calls  social  action 
education,  he  seems  unable  to  recognize  the  very  real  constraints  and 
dilemmas  experienced  both  by  students  and  facilitators  of  transformative 
learning  attempts.  In  the  concluding  chapter,  he  states  “It  [the 
classroom  I allows  adults  a temporary  respite  from  the  pressures  of  action 
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and  convention  to  experiinent  with  reflection  on  all  aspects  of  their  lives 
(p.  369).  The  reader  who  has  experienced  a very  different  reality  in 
schooling  can  look  to  contributors  such  as  Hart  to  draw  out  the  very  real 
barriers  to  critical  reflection  toward  transformative  learning  and 
emancipatory  education. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  Mezirow  acknowledges  the  contributors’ 
potential  disagreement  with  his  approach  but  focuses  on  his  own  ideas 
in  relating  the  diverse  collection  of  approaches  and  ideologies,  ^o  in 
this  chapter,  he  higdilights  other  approaches  toward  emandpatory 
education — ^Argyris  and  Schon’s  model  of  interpersonal  commumcation, 
Shor  and  Freire’s  “dialogic  method  of  teaching”,  and  Brookfield’s 
discussion  of  strategies  such  as  assumptions  analysis  and  options 
thinking. 

A desirable  addition  to  this  book  would  have  been  an  expansion  of  the 
diversity  of  perspectives  with  colleagues  from  other  cultures  with  fod 
such  as  the  somatic  and  the  spiritual.  Also  useful  would  have  been  a 
dialogue  among  the  contributors  regarding  issues  such  as  the  appropriate 
ways  to  address  tensions  between  the  private  and  the  public,  the  personal 
and  the  professional;  the  ethics  of  helpers  and  experts  provoking  an 
unease  (p.  266)  as  a catalyst  toward  transformative  learning;  and  the 
need  for  interaction  with  others  and  as  yet  unknown  parts  of  the  self  as 
a balandng  tool  against  distorted  meaning  perspectives.  As  it  is,  the 
book  provokes  critical  reflection  on  previous  ways  of  viewing  learning  and 
education. 

LJ'I.  Karlovic 

Western  Washington  University 


SOMETHING  IN  MY  MIND  BESIDES  THE  EVERYDAY: 

WOMEN  AND  LITERACY 

Jenny  Horsman.  1991.  Tbronto:  Women’s  Press 

This  book  is  the  first  full-length  study  of  women  and  literacy  in  Canada. 
The  author  focuses  on  the  everyday  lives  of  women — and  the  ways  in 
which  women  yearn  to  move  beyond  the  constraints  inherent  in  tnose 
lives.  She  demonstrates  how  the  sodal  construction  of  “illiteracy”  has 
particular  meaning  and  implications  for  women  who  work  in  literacy  ^ 
students  and  for  women  who  work  in  literacy  as  volxmteers  and  paid 
program  staff: 
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If  we  are  to  challenge  the  myths  of  illiteracy,  we  need 
studies  which  start  from  the  standpoint  of  the  women  who 
are  labelled  “illiterate”  or  “silent”  We  need  to  listen  to 
women’s  own  account  of  their  lives.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  hope  to  create  programs  for  women  that  will  meet 
their  needs  and  enable  them  to  challenge  the  status  quo 
(p.  15) 

Horsman’s  critique  of  the  labels  “illiterate”  and  “silent”  allows  us  to  focus 
on  current  academic  theorizing  around  “women’s  ways  of  knowing”  that 
accepts  and  builds  on  the  construction  of  “silent”  women  as  passive, 
isolated  and  luiable  to  understand  their  own  reahty. 

Instead  of  unquestioningly  accepting  an  accoimt  of  women  written  by 
privileged  men  and  women,  Horsman  insists  that  researchers  listen  to 
women  from  a perspective  that  includes  in  its  sightlines  the  material 
circumstances  of  their  everyday  lives.  Women  who  do  not  have  access  to 
“the  power  of  voice”  within  the  research  context  must  be  allowed  to  speak 
from  within  their  own  context.  Instead  of  being  constructed  as  “stupid”, 
because  of  their  failure  to  “know”  and  articulate  answers  to  research 
questions,  they  can  be  discovered  as  survivors  who  have  an  acute, 
sometimes  contradictory,  insight  into  the  social  organization  of  their  lives! 

In  1986,  Horsman  talked  with  23  women  in  a rural  county  of  Nova  Scotia 
about  their  experience  as  students  in  adult  literacy,  academic  upgrading 
and  training  programs.  She  also  talked  with  ten  women  who  worked  as 
volunteer  one-to-one  tutors,  paid  upgrading  and  training  instructors,  and 
social  service  agency  counsellors.  Women  with  limited  formal  education 
(there  are  44,000  in  Nova  Scotia)  are  restricted  to  a narrow  range  of  low- 
paid,  often  part-time,  physically  demanding  work  in  factories,  restaurants 
and  motels.  In  1981,  there  were  1,215  single-parent  families  in  this 
county  with  an  average  income  of  $11,000.  Provincial  famdy  benefits  for 
a single  mother  came  to  $8,100.,  municipal  welfare  was  $5,220.  There 
was  subsidized  childcare  space  for  24  children. 

Government  data  show  that  98  percent  of  the  county  population  identify 
English  as  their  ffrst  language.  Primarily  of  British  origin,  the  residents 
of  the  coimty  also  include  three  small  Black  communities  within  the 
county  town  and  one  Micmac  community  with  approximately  500 
residents.  Of  the  23  program  participants  Horsman  interviewed, 
however,  22  were  white: 
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The  separation  of  the  Black  and  Micmac  communities 
from  the  white  commiinity  meant  that  few  Black  or  Native 
students  were  involved  in  the  education  programs  I 
located,  so  I was  only  able  to  identify  the  one  mixed-race 
participant  whom  I interviewed.  Although  it  was  not  my 
intention,  it  is  clear  that  I have  carried  out  a study  of 
white  women  in  the  covmty  with  limited  literacy  skills,  (p. 

20) 

All  the  direct  service  workers  that  she  interviewed  were  also  white,  many 
of  them  older  women  who  had  been  divorced  and  who  had  ent'^red  the 
paid  workforce  as  single  mothers.  In  her  work,  Horsman  identifies  the 
social  location  of  students  and  direct  service  workers.  She  also  explores 
the  social  location  of  tutors  and  trainers,  and  her  own  socal  location  as 
researcher.  Bach  woman  is  seen  to  be  both  constructed  by  and  actively 
constructing  her  own  reality— often  in  contradictory,  always  in  complex, 
ways. 

Horsman  refuses  two  assumptions  she  could  use  to  explore  women’s  lives. 
First,  she  rejects  the  perspective  that  women  re-act  solely  as  victims  of 
either  institutional  power  relations  and  subjective  false  conscioi^ness. 
Second,  she  rejects  the  perspective  that  women  who  have  limited  literacy 
filcfils  are  “other'’  than  those  who  function  through  literacy.  She  insists 
that  we  consider  the  ways  in  which  both  women  students  and  women 
volunteers  or  paid  staff  enter  into  and  resist  dominant  discourse  that 
constructs  some  women  as  “functional’^  and  others  as  dysfimctional  . 

These  women  have  endured  many  oppressions  and  yet 
continue  to  be  strong,  functioning  competently  in  the 
midst  of  problems  that  would  perhaps  defeat  many  of 
those  who  judge  them  incompetent  and  unable  to  function. 

They  face  the  world  with  a self-deprecating  humour  and 
an  enduring  hope  that  they  can  improve  their  lives  or 
their  children’s  lives.  Listening  to  their  words  forces  us  to 
question  many  of  the  peisistent  myths  about  the 
“illiterate”  and  the  education  programs  they  “need”  (p.  24). 

Understanding  that  her  critical  feminist  perspective  is  as  contextualized 
as  the  often  idealized  liberal  humanist  perspective  of  the  women 
students,  Horsman  acknowledges  their  interpretations  of  their  lives  and 
opportunities  as  equally  complex  as  her  own.  She  recognizes  that 
“..  .dreams  of  change  can  tie  women  firmly  into  the  dominant  discourse, 
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but  they  also  have  the  potential  to  be  subversive,  a site  of  resistance”  (p. 
217).  More  unusually,  perhaps,  Horsman  demonstrates  her  respect  for 
the  position  of  women  volunteers  and  paid  staff  whose  work  is  often 
accomplished  through  a charity  or  social  work  model  that  embeds 
conservative  functionalist  perspectives  of  literacy  within  standardized 
curriculums  and  government-defined  training  programs. 

She  also  challenges  these  women’s  imderstanding  of  literacy, 
distinguishing  between  the  functional  approach  that  sees  literacy  training 
as  allowing  women  to  complete  particular  tasks,  the  humanistic  approach 
that  sees  literacy  education  as  the  opportxuuty  for  individual  woman  to 
create  a better  life  and  the  social  context  approach  to  literacy  education 
that  ‘Views  illiteracy  as  a reflection  of  structmal  and  political  realities” 
(p.  127)  often  reflected  in  institutionalized  racism  and  poverty. 

Horsman  shows  how  most  of  the  women  who  carry  the  label  of  “illiterate” 
left  school  because  of  their  perceived  responsibility  for  others.  After  the 
age  of  12,  they  had  to  care  for  their  parents  or  siblings.  After  becoming 
pregnant,  they  had  to  care  for  their  child.  After  marriage  they  had  to 
care  for  their  husband.  After  going  on  welfare,  they  had  to  care  for  the 
concerns  of  the  state.  They  had  to  struggle  with  conventional  beliefs 
around  being  a good  daughter  and  sister,  a good  mother,  a good  wife,  a 
good  citizen.  They  had  to  confront  the  contradiction  that  they  needed 
more  education  in  order  to  fulfill  both  social  and  state  requirements  for 
these  roles.  Yet  by  getting  more  education,  they  threatened  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  family  and  began  to  question  the  role  of  the  state  in  their 
lives. 

The  tension  between  their  responsibility  for  others  and  their 
responsibility  towards  themselves  is  a material,  not  an  ideological,  issue 
for  the  women.  Their  inability  to  act  independently  leaves  them  open  to 
abuse.  Yet,  despite  aU  the  odds,  the  women  fight  the  isolation  by  resisting 
their  tutors  and  teachers  and  insisting  on  a social  context  for  their 
literacy  work.  They  resist  the  passive  and  active  violence  of  their 
partners’  responses  and  insist  on  their  right  to  learn.  They  resist  the 
drudgery  of  minimum  wage  labour  and  insist  that  their  dream  of  a 
middle  class  career  will  come  true  if  they  increase  their  academic  skills. 
Thely  resist  the  professional  understanding  of  “family  il/literacy”  and 
insist  on  continuing  their  upgrading  so  their  children  might  have  a better 
chance  than  they  have  had.  As  Frieda,  one  of  the  women  interviewed 
said: 
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Well,  you’re  doing  something  for  yourself,  a^r  you  quit 
school  at  fifteen  and  you’re  forty  years  old.  It’s  a big  thing 
to  have  a grade  twelve  education.  And  you  earned  it,  you 
didn’t  just  say  “I  can  do  that,  I can  do  that  and  give  me 
my  certificate”.  You  earned  it,  you  worked  to  get  it,  and 
it’s  satisfaction  and  everybody  needs  a little  bit  of 
satisfaction  in  their  life.  That’s  the  way  I look  at  it  .(p. 

219). 

Using  Horsman’s  book,  those  of  us  involved  in  adult  literacy,  basic 
education  and  academic  upgrading  can  better  understand  why  women 
both  resist  and  take  part  in  the  programming  available  for  them.  We  can 
better  understand  the  way  in  which  their  dreams  intersect  with  the  often 
disheartening  reahties  of  their  day-to-day  Uves  as  individual,  family 

members,  commun’ty  members  and  workerc.  As  Judy  says:  Tmeven 

feeling  better  just  learning,  having  something  else  in  my  mind  besides 
the  everyday”  (p.  218). 

Betty-Ann  Lloyd 
Dalhousie  University 


THE  POLITICS  OF  NONFORMAL  EDUCATION 
nSf  LATIN  AMERICA 

Carlos  Alberto  Ibrres.  1990.  New  York:  Praeger  Publishers 

In  his  introduction  to  a slim  monograph  on  Aitonio  Gramsci  and  Brazil, 
Timothy  Ireland  makes  the  cryptic  observation: 

Having  worked  in  the  field  of  Adult  Education  both  at  an 
academic  and  a practical  level,  in  Britain  and  Brazil,  I 
have  become  increasingly  impatient  of  the  lack  of  any 
really  solid  theoretical  postulates  capable  of  helping  us  to 
sustain. . .the  study  and  practice  of  adult  education. . . . We 
have  a tendency  to  reduce  the  problems  of  adult  education 
to  the  field  of  adult  education  and  not  to  set  education 
within  the  social  context  in  which  it  takes  place  (p.  1). 

The  Politics  of  Nonformal  Education  in  Latin  America  presents  us  with 
a mirror  which  forces  us  to  look  more  critically  at  our  practice  ai^  our 
lack  of  theoretical  postulates.  Much  more  than  a mirror,  however,  Ibrres 
has  provided  the  field  a penetrating  and,  in  my  opimon,  desperately 
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needed  political  perspective  rarely  found  in  North  American  adult 
education  Uterature.  This  perspective  and  its  attendant  theoretical  frame 
IS  grounded  in  what  Tbires  calls  the  “political  sociology  of  education:  an 
interdisciplinary  hybrid”  (p.  xviii)  of  poUtical  science,  anthropology, 
ethnographic  study,  poHtical  economy  and  history.  While  the  book’s  focus 
IS  Latin  America,  its  implications  for  research,  theory,  and  critical 
analyses  of  the  politics  of  North  American  adult  education  are  a very 
welcome  addition  to  the  field, 

TbiTess  book  reflects  his  “interest  in  discussing  theoretically  and 
explaining  the  formulation  of  adult  education  policy  in  Latin  America”  (p. 
xviu).  Latin  America  has  been  singled  out  time  after  time  as  the 
continent  where  truly  promising  approaches  to  adult  education  and  social 
change  are  taking  place.  Many  will  be  acquainted  with  the  advances  of 
popular  education  in  parts  of  this  continent  and  the  legendary  impact  of 
Paulo  Freire.  But  most  may  not  be  aware  that,  according  to  UNESCO, 
between  1960  and  1970  Latin  America  experienced  the  highest  rate  of 
educational  expansion  in  the  world.  In  a continent  with  some  280  million 
population  where  112  million  (40  percent)  live  below  the  poverty  hne,  this 
is  surely  a remarkable  achievement.  Many  will  be  aware  that  such 
educational  advances  stop  short,  however,  when  the  topic  txims  to  adult 
education — in  fact  adult  illiteracy  remains  largely  undented  with  an 
estimated  45  to  60  million  absolute  illiterate  adults  in  Latin  America. 
But  few  have  discussed  the  question  of  why  adult  education  did  “not 
follow  the  same  pattern  of  development  as  the  schooling  system”  (p.  34) 
as  authoritatively  or  as  eloquently  as  has  Carlos  Tbires. 

The  rift  between  child  and  adult  education  poU(^  and  resource  allocation 
has  its  parallels  with  North  America.  Adult  education  is  marginalized  in 
practice  study  in  Latin  America,  says  Tsrres,  since  it  is  consistently 
marginalized  at  the  policy  levels — could  we  in  North  America  claim  a 
different  experience?  With  certain  exceptions,  Tbrres  says  the  Latin 
American  situation  is  one  of  marginalization  because,  “Adult  education 
laclp  correspondence  to  the  specific  demands  derived  from  the  model  of 
capi^  accumulation... [and]  has  httle  utility  in  the  model  of  political 
domination  (p.  34).  There  is  a ‘Pedagogy  for  the  North”  here  if  the  book 
is  read  not  only  for  its  theoretical  and  research-based  insights  into  the 
Latin  American  experience,  but  into  our  own. 

Unfortimately  it  is  a rather  frustrating  book  to  read.  It  suffers  from  two 
quite  unnecessaiy  problems.  The  first  is  a structural  problem  due,  it 
seems,  to  indifferent  editing.  The  other  arises  from  Tbires’s  use’  of 
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language  and  reference.  On  the  first  point,  it  seems  that  individual 
chapters  have  little  connection  to  each  other.  The  reader  slowly  begins 
to  wonder  if  certain  points  have  not  already  been  stated,  and  is  finally 
impelled  to  ask  if  certain  statements  somehow  repeat,  even  contradict 
something  said  earher.  Not  always  sure  where  one  has  been,  the  reader 
keeps  wondering  where  the  book  is  headed.  Frustration  builds  xmtil  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  chapters  that  seemed  like  independent  essays 
in  fact  are  independent  essays.  Like  the  denouement  of  a dramatic  plot, 
it  is  revealed  only  in  the  final  scene  that  no  attempt  w£is  made  to  give 
this  book  a logical  structure  in  the  first  place. 

Torres  steps  on  stage  to  speak  directly  to  the  audience  m the  eighth  and 
final  chapter,  saying: 

The  strategy  adopted  is  to  give  each  chapter  a life  of  its 
own  instead  of  its  being  tied  to  the  overall  logical  sequence 
and  structure  of  the  book....  In  many  respects,  this 
strategy  reflects  the  way  this  book  has  been  written:  as 
a series  of  progressive  reports  of  my  ongoing  research  (p. 

145). 

Of  course  there  is  a coherent  argument,  but  is  this  really  the  best  way 
the  editors  could  think  of  to  put  this  important  book  together? 

On  the  second  point,  and  this  could  be  attributed  in  some  degree  to  the 
compounding  effect  of  the  first  problem,  Torres  uses  a dense  language 
overlaid  with  terminology  from  sociology,  anthropology  and  political 
science.  Within  any  given  chapter,  this  is  not  an  insuperable  problem. 
Terms  become  defined  when  necessary  within  each  of  the  shorter  “essays- 
chapters”.  But,  put  into  a book  which  does  not  explain  itself  early  on 
creates  a problem  whereby  definitions  for  terms  such  as  “nonformal 
education” — used  in  the  very  title — do  not  appear  until  chapter  Four. 
The  reader  is  off  balance,  not  always  sure  what  Tarres  means  by  his 
terms,  particularly  since  many  terms  are  not  defined  and  nuances  of  the 
terms  appear  to  change  through  the  time  frame  of  the  chapter  essays,  the 
“series  of  progressive  reports  of  my  ongoing  research”  (p.  145).  Also 
troubling,  one  is  not  certain  if  Tjrres  intends  his  observations  to  be 
generalized  to  industrialized  countries,  to  the  Northern  hemisphere, 
strictly  to  Latin  America,  or  to  one  or  more  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America?  This  tendency  to  imprecision  may  be  less  the  fault  of  the 
editors  and  more  that  Carlos  Tarres’s  work  spans  two  hemispheres.  He 
has  analyzed  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico,  Columbia,  the  Dominican  Republic 
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and  the  socialist  environments  of  Nicaragua,  Grenada  and  Cuba.  His 
socid  political  analyses  challenge  us  to  take  a more  critical  macro- 
political look  at  our  own  world  of  adiilt  education. 

Tbires’  perspective  arises  from  the  driving  belief  that,  as  Camoy  states 
in  the  “Foreword”:  “Ultimately... it  is  the  state  that  defines  adult 

education  and  is  the  principal  beneficiary  of  its  effective  implementation” 
(p.  x).  Early  on  Tbires  states  his  assumptions  that  education  is 
comprised  of  “a  complex  set  of  theoretical-methodological  controversies” 
(p.  1)  caught  in  a “constant  struggle  between  alternative  rationalities”  (p. 
2)  pivoting  on  the  degree  of  participation  of  the  dtizeniy.  In  chapter  One, 
he  situates  the  struggle  in  a four  model  typology  beginning  with  the 
Modernization-Human  Capital  model.  This  model  views  adult  education 
as  a variable  in  socio-economic  growth  based  on  the  creation  and 
cultivation  of  supply  and  demand.  This  simplistic  consumerism  model 
does  not  umversally  apply,  and  one  asks  if  it  even  applies  across  the 
multi-cultures  of  Canada  and  the  U.S.A.  as  universally  as  politicians 
would  have  us  believe.  The  Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed  and  Popular 
Education  model  is  a second  approach  discussed.  This  experientiaUy 
based  learning  process  (the  “principal  problems  of  adult  education... are 
political”  Ip.  8])  is  analyzed  by  Tbires  across  a spectrum  from  “cultural 
action”  to  “conscientization”  for  social  change  education.  Ibrres  sees  a 
natural  link  between  theory  and  practice  in  this  model  for  Latin  America 
and  he  discusses  Freire’s  influence  on  literacy  in  this  context.  After  the 
d^ades  of  liberatory  efforts  in  North  America,  from  Antigonish  to 
Highlander  Research  and  Education  Center,  one  asks  why  this  stream  of 
adult  education  is  not  seen  as  a more  viable  alternative  among  educators, 
like  Ireland,  one  grows  increasingly  impatient  with  the  romanticizing  of 
such  models  and  the  lack  of  theoretical  discussion  and  attendant  social 
policy  which  could  help  address  the  painful  needs  of  those  in  our  own 
Third  Worlds  here  in  El  Norte. 

The  third  model,  as  advocated  by  Dewey  and  Furter  and  the 
international  Faure  Report  (1972),  has  been  presented,  says  Tbires,  as  a 
cultural  strategy  for  pragmatic  renewal  and  permanent  education  for  the 
Third  World.  However,  it  “presupposes  an  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
possibilities  of  scientific-technical  advance  for  adult  education”  and  never 
questions  “the  form  of  the  organization  of  production,  the  effects  of  social 
hierarchies,  and  the  form  of  articulation  of  power  and  social  domination” 
(p.  14).  This  is  surely  an  apt  description  of  the  hegemony  of  andragogy, 
liberal/progressive  adult  education  and,  many  would  add,  of  continuing 
professional  education  and  human  resource  development  at  work  in  our 
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world.  “Corporatism”  or  “Social  Engineering”  is  discussed  as  model 
number  four,  one  often  imposed  by  military  dictatorehips  in  Latin 
America  to  accelerate  development  t^ugh  bureaucratic  ration^ty.  It 
leads,  typically,  to  highly  structured  education  systems  for  the  elite  with 
“linkages”  to  subtirban  and  rural  audiences.  Some  in  Nor^  America 
would  argue  that  this  is  the  institutionalization  process  which  literacy 
and  the  wider  field  of  adult  education  is  evolving  into.  Clearly,  each  of 
these  four  T American  models  differs  in  quality,  not  in  kind,  firom  the 
North  American  experience. 

In  chapter  Three,  Tbrres  discusses  the  political  economy  of  Latin 
America,  indicating  where  education  and  policy  planning  have  worked 
together  to  conspire  against  the  “structural  location”  of  adult  literacy — a 
world  often  comprised  of  “subordinate  classes  within  the  Latin  Americ^ 
economies”  (p.  38).  As  Tbires  says,  “Latin  American  history  is  rich  in 
valuable  experiments  in  adult  education”  (p.  39)  and  he  exanunes  the 
literacy  campaign  experiences  and  levels  of  campaign  success  in  Cuba, 
Brazil  and  Chile  extrapolating  principles  of  political  economy  from  each 
in  this  chapter.  These  experiences  are  seen  in  contrast  to  those  of 
capitalist  Mexico  which  are  analyzed  in  chapter  Four.  In  a chapter 
(previously  published  in  Mexico)  Tbnes  provides  an  intensive  study  of 
Mexican  adult  education  policies  from  1976-1988  and  points  to  a number 
of  significant  achievements.  He  concludes  with  a research  agenda  which, 
he  says,  should  be  conducted  through  participatory  research  to  resolve 
certain  issues  of  literacy  and  policy  in  Mexico. 

Cuba,  Nicaragua  and  Grenada  are  discussed  in  chapter  Five  as  three 
examples  of  countries  in  transition  to  socialism.  like  the  preceding 
chapter,  this  one  provides  solid  recapitulations  of  the  literacy  movemente 
in  each  of  these  countries.  Tbires  analyzes  the  remarlmble  successes  in 
literacy  advancement  in  each  of  the  reformist  coxmtries  and  discusses 
both  the  educational  changes  as  well  as  the  implicit  contradictions  among 
each  of  the  three  socialist  experiences.  He  also  draws  some  concluding 
lessons  for  discussion— “lessons”  which  raise  import^t  points  on  the 
value  of  materialism,  the  impact  of  moral  incentives,  the  role  of 
centralization  vs  autonomy  in  literacy  campaigns,  the  debate  over  issues 
of  quality  vs  expansionism,  and  the  limiting  or  facilitating  role  of 
bureaucratic  power  in  the  advancement  of  literacy  education.  Such 
points  need  to  be  discussed  in  light  of  the  recent  failure  of  Soviet 
communism,  recalling,  for  instance,  that  the  famous  1919  Decree  on 
Illiteracy  in  Russia  made  it  illegal  to  be  illiterate  and  “a  criming  offense 
to  refuse  to  teach  or  study”  after  the  revolution  (Eklof,  p.  131).  “At  what 
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pnce  literac/7  is  one  question;  “At  what  cost  a century  of  failed  illiteracy 
imtiatiyes”?  is  another.  The  value  of  this  book  is  that  it  precipitates 
discussion  based  on  carefiiUy  analyzed  adult  education  experiences  in  a 
range  of  Latin  American  countries  and  does  not  miss  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  pivotal  importance  of  citizenry  involvement  in  each  of 
these  countries. 

Chapter  Six  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  Torres  takes  on  fundamental 
issues  of  our  field  asking  if  our  plethora  of  terminology,  for  instance, 
arises  from  “confused  theory”  (p.  111).  He  asks,  “Adult  education  for 
wnom”?  (p.  113)  and  challenges  our  assumptions  of  who  should  be  served 
in  Latin  ^erican  countries— assumptions  which  have 
relevance  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  He  discusses  the  link  between 
nonformal  (literacy)  education  and  development,  raising  the  truly 
important  point  that  the  contribution  of  [adult]  education  to  growth  is 
smaller  than  the  early  human  capit2d  theorists  and  development 
economists  thought”  (p.  116).  This  observation  has  recently  been 
corroborated  among  Canadians  and  work  place  literacy  as  well  (Blunt, 
19P0).  Tbires  goes  on  to  provide  a brilliant  discussion  of  the  role  of  the 
capitalist  state  in  adult  literacy  education:  how  it  functions  to  legitimate 
<inci  reproduce  the  state  and  why  “the  capitalist  state  addresses  the  needs 
of  the  masses  by  means  of  adult  education  programs,  instead  of  simply 
leaving  them  alone”  (p.  119)?  He  concludes  the  chapter  with  another 
previously  published  discussion,  “Is  the  state  a problem-solving  agent’? 

Chapter  Seven  examines  theoretical  and  methodological  perspectives  as 
they  apply  both  to  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Here,  'Ibrres  more 
closely  analyzes  research — research  agendas,  approaches,  theories  and 
roles  in  the  face  of  class  conflict  and  social  movements.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  thoix)ughly  informed  discussions  of  research  and  public  policy  which 
is  available  in  the  field  today.  Tarres  reviews  the  role  of  adult  education 
within  welfare  policies,  educational  policies  and  areas  such  as  illiteracy, 
workers’  education  and  rural  extension.  The  importance  of 
mderstanding  non-government  and  government  policies  is  underscored 
by  Tarres  throughout  this  chapter. 

In  his  closing  chapter,  the  author  provides  a summary  and  some 
conclusions,  based  on  Ins  conviction  that  “without  a consistent  theory  of 
the  state  and  politics,  it  will  be  impossible  to  understand  the  politics  of 
nonformal  education  and  nonformal  education  as  politics  in  Latin 
America,  and  in  the  industrialized  world  as  well”  (p.  145).  Tbires  ends 
with  this  sobering  thought:  “New  research  programs  can  produce  a new. 
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fresh  look  at  all  these  conflictmg  scenarios.  It  may  perhaps  be  too  naive 
to  hope  that  these  new  research  agendas  will  be  developed  from,  and  be 
informed  with,  theoretical  rigor,  progressive  politics,  and  human 
compassion”  (p.  151). 

Given  that  the  language  in  this  book  is  difficult,  that  the  sequencing  of 
chapters  lacks  editing  logic,  and  that  it  focuses  on  countries  which  are 
discussed  only  rarely— and  Aey  typically  only  in  international  contexts — 
find  myself  echoing  Tbrres’s  comment:  it  is  probably  naive  to  hope  that 
new  research  or  practice  will  result  firom  this  book  in  literacy  or 
mainstream  ad\dt  education.  However,  if  educators  are  to  develop  the 
theoretical  postulates  for  the  field  which  Ireland  and  so  many  others 
continue  to  ask  for,  we  will  need  to  look  beyond  our  own  borders  for 
inspiration.  This  book,  I would  suggest,  can  take  us  a long  way  towards 
that  goal. 
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UNIVERSITY  ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  CRISIS 

John  McDroy  and  Bruce  Spencer.  1988.  Leeds:  Leeds  Studies  in  Adult 
and  Continuing  Education 

At  first  glance,  Canadian  adult  educators  might  well  question  the 
relevance  of  a book  which  is  clearly  based  in  the  British  university  adult 
education  system.  The  richness  of  this  book,  however,  lies  in  examining 
the  similarities  rather  than  the  differences  between  those  two  contexts. 
Even  the  casual  reader  can  draw  numerous,  disconcerting  parallels 
between  the  bleak  British  scenarios  amd  the  current  situation  of  adult 
and  continuing  education  within  Canadian  universities.  An  in-depth 
examination  of  those  similarities  is  instructive.  It  provides  useful 
insights  into  the  structures  and  political  pressures,  limitations  .and 
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potentials  which  influence  Canadian  adult  and  continuing  university 
education. 


University  Adult  Education  in  Crisis  is  organized  into  five  chapters.  In 
each  chapter,  Mcllroy  and  Spencer  skilfully  weave  together  three  inter- 
related themes.  The  first  theme  provides  the  reader  with  details  of  the 
upheavals  and  transformations  which  are  leading  to  the  demi.'e  of 
university  liberal  adult  education.  This  information  is  extensive,  well- 
referenced  and  clearly  presented.  Although  from  time  to  time  the  exact 
nature  of  the  British  institutions  may  be  unknown  to  the  Canadian 
reader,  the  essence  of  the  story  remains  intact. 

The  second  theme  locates  the  demise  of  university  liberal  adult  education 
in  the  social,  economic  and  political  agendas  of  its  time.  This  analysis  is 
thoughtful,  critical  and  straightforward.  Mcllroy  and  Spencer  do  not 
hesitate  to  argue  forceftdly  that  “government  policies... are...  leading  to 
the  gradual  dismantling  of  the  extramural  departments  and  the  erosion 
of  liberal  adult  education  for  aU  except  those  sections  of  the  miAHIp  class 
who  can  afford  it”  (p.  20).  This  argument  is  defended  with  both  empirical 
and  theoretical  evidence.  Although  the  empirical  evidence  tends  to  be 
specific  to  the  English  and  Welsh  situations,  the  theoretical  evidence  is 
well-referenced  and  provides  the  reader  with  a broad  range  of  generic 
bibliographic  material. 

The  third  theme  extends  the  discussion  of  the  plight  of  university  adult 
education.  It  relates  the  ideological  shifts  within  university  adult 
education  to  the  ideological  shifts  within  universities.  Through  the  use 
of  analogy  and  illustration,  Mcllroy  and  Spencer  highlight  the  pan  llels 
between  the  crisis  of  piirpose  and  function  in  extramural  departn  ents 
and  the  crisis  of  purpose  and  function  in  universities  as  a whole.  In  this 
way,  they  highlight  the  potential  of  extramural  departments  to  be  leaders 
within  the  university  community. 

Chapter  One,  entitled  ‘The  Great  Tradition?”  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  present  turmoil  in  university  adult  education  are  rooted  in  the  past. 
Thus,  it  gives  a brief  but  tidy  overview  of  university  adult  education  fi*om 
the  mid  1800s  to  the  1970s.  Throughout  this  chapter,  the  argument  is 
made  that  the  “the  great  tradition”  of  turning  “the  excellence  of  the 
university  to  the  social  purposes  of  those  excluded  from  it”  (p.  16)  is  being 
replaced  by  newer  purposes  which  are  “soaked  in  vocationalism”  (p.  16). 
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Chapter  Two  (‘University  Adult  Education  in  the  1970s— Prelude  to 
Crisis”)  and  Three  (‘Tears  of  Crisis”)  detail  the  changes  in  university 
adult  ^ucation  over  the  past  twenty  years  and  relate  those  changes  to 
education  in  the  wider  luiiversity  and  to  political  pressures  which 
influenced  them.  Throughout  these  chapters,  Mcllroy  and  Spencer 
ftirthcr  their  argument  that  university  adult  education  is  indeed  in  crisis. 

Chapter  Three  emphasizes  the  natural  convergence  of  the  notion  of 
lifelnng  education  with  the  advanced  technical  requirements  of  industry. 

It  explores  the  political  pressures  which  directed  the  development  of  adult 
and  cor>t.imiing  education  away  firom  the  provision  of  liberal  adiflt 
education  during  an  era  of  financial  stringency.  It  focuses  on  the 
divisions  between  those  who  viewed  the  times  as  an  opportunity  to 
advance  university  adult  education  and  those  who  saw  it  as  the 
institution  of  elitist  and  vocational  activities  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
working  class.  It  explicates  how  these  divisions  of  philosophy  ^d 
interests  eroded  the  status  and  power  of  university  adult  education 
within  both  the  university  and  the  state. 

Chapter  Four,  ‘Issues  and  Arguments,”  examines  the  critiques  made  of 
liberal  adult  and  continuing  education  both  from  internal  and  external 
sources.  It  explores  the  drive  toward  vocational  and  professional 
continuing  education  and  the  problems  mherent  in  that  trend. 
analyses  are  particularly  poignant  ones  for  Canadian  universrty  adtot 
education  xmits  which  are  xmder  increasing  pressure  to  co^ider  tto 
direction  as  a tactic  to  survive  umversity  budgetary  restrictions.  This 
chapter  raises  both  philosophical  and  practical  issues  about  the  direction 
that  such  units  may  be  tempted  to  adopt.  It  concludes  by  suggesting 
strategies  and  organizational  forms  of  umversity  adult  education  as  a 
means  to  reverse  its  marginalization  and  return  to  its  social  purposes. 

Chapter  Five,  “The  Futvu*e  of  University  Adult  Education,  concludes  by 
offering  suggestions  for  the  protection  and  revitalization  of  ‘The  great 
tradition.”  These  suggestions  are  made  within  the  context  of  the 
inevitable  pressures  of  the  market  mechanisms  and  the  needs  of  the 
economy — pressures  which  are  mirrored  in  the  Canadian  scene.  Mcllroy 
and  Spencer  emphasize  the  importance  of  university  linkages  both  \nth 
the  community  and  within  the  university.  In  the  first  instance,  they 
highlight  the  importance  of  recognizing  the  relevance  of  liberal  education 
for  the  working  class.  In  the  second  instance,  they  argue  for  an  extended 
leadership  role  for  adult  and  continuing  education  within  the  umversity. 
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On  its  bnck  cover,  University  Adult  Education  in  Crisis  is  described  3s 
history,  a polemic  and  a prescription.”  For  those  Canadian  adult 
educators  who  are  involved  with  university  continuing  and  adult 
education,  it  is  more  than  that.  This  book  provides  Canadian  readers 
with  a handy  heuristic  device  for  assessing  the  past,  present  and  future 
state  of  our  university  adult  and  continuing  education.  It  offers  us  a 
muTor  of  our  own  ethical  and  philosophical  dilemmas  as  we  chart  the 
future  of  university  adult  and  continuing  education  in  Canada 

Joyce  Stalker 
University  of  Waikato 
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CALL  FOR  PAPERS 


FEMINISM  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION: 
CELEBRATION,  CRITIQUE  AND  CHALLENGE 


Submissions  are  invited  to  the  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of 
Adult  Education  on  the  topic  of  “Feminism  in  Adult  Education”. 
This  issue  is  intended  to  highlight  the  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  women  by  adult  educators,  feminist  contributions 
to  adult  education  theory  and  practices,  as  well  as  the  issues  and 
problems  faced  by  women  in  adult  education.  Papers  will  be 
considered  for  publication  in  the  following  areas; 

• Accomplishments  for  women  by  adult  educators 

• Current  models  of  feminist  practice  in  adult 
education 

• Critical  analyses  of  adult  education  practice  and 
theory  from  a feminist  perspective 

• Feminist  contributions  to  adult  education  theory 

• Feminist  approaches  and  issues  in  the  professional 
education  of  adult  educators 

Guest  Editors  for  the  issue  are; 

Dr.  Marilyn  Taylor,  Concordia  University,  Montreal 
Dr.  Ga6tanne  Payeur,  University  of  Quebec,  Hull 
Dr.  Catherine  Warren,  University  of  Calgary 

All  submissions  will  be  required  to  conform  to  the  publication 
guidelines  of  the  Journal  (APA  or  Chicago  Style). 

Papers  should  be  submitted  no  later  than  February  1,  1993  to: 

The  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education/ 

La  Revue  canadienne  pour  l’6tude  de  l’6ducation  des  adultes 

College  of  Education,  University  of  Saskatchewan 

Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 
S7N  OWO 
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PROPOSITION  DE  TEXTES 


LE  FEMINISIVIE  DANS  UEDUCATION  DES  ADULTES: 
CELEBRATION,  CRITIQUE  ET  DEFI 

Voxis  dtes  invitees  k soumettre  votre  proposition  ^ la  Revue 
canadienne  pour  l*6tude  de  F^ducation  des  adultes  aura  pour  th^me 
“1«  f&ninisme  dans  F^ducation  des  adultes”.  Ce  num6ro  vise  faire 
connaitre  les  apports  ffeministes  des  4ducatrices  d’adultes  au 
d6veloppement  des  femmes,  k la  pratique  et  ^ la  lJhi6orie  en  Education 
des  adultes.  Ce  num6ro  a 6galement  pour  objectif  de  faire  connaitxe 
la  situation  et  les  probl^mes  des  femmes  en  Education  des  adtdtes. 

Les  textes  ^ publier  porteront  sur  les  champs  d’interet  suivants: 

• des  realisations  des  educatrices  d’adultes  au  benefice 
de  la  clientele. 

• des  modeles  de  pratique  feministe  en  education  des 
adultes. 

• des  ^alyses  critiques  feministes  de  pratiques  et 
theories  en  education  des  adultes. 

• des  apports  feministes  k la  th6orie  en  education  des 
adultes. 

• des  approches  et  preoccupations  feministes  dans  la 
formation  des  intervenants-es  en  education  des 
adultes. 

Les  editrices  invitees  de  cette  publication  sont: 

Dr.  Marilyn  Taylor,  Universite  Concordia,  Montreal 
Dr.  Gaetanne  Payeur,  Universite  du  Quebec  a Hull 
Dr.  Catherine  Warren,  Universite  de  Calgary 

Les  textes  proposes  devront  suivre  les  regies  de  presentation  de  la 
Revue  (guide  de  Chicago  ou  APA). 

On  peut  les  soumettre  d’id  le  1”  fevrier  1993  ^ Faddrese  suivante: 

La  Revue  c^adieime  pour  Fetude  de  Feducation  des  adultes/ 

The  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education 

College  of  Education,  University  of  Saskatchewan 

Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 

S7N0W0 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION 

ANGLOPHONE  BOOK  REVIEW  EDITOR 

The  Canadian  Association  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education 
wishes  to  receive  applications  for  the  position  of  Anglophone 
Book  Review  Editor  of  the  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study 
of  Adult  Education. 

• The  mandate  of  the  Book  Review  Editor  is  to  actively 
solicit  reviews  of  appropriate  adult  education  books. 

• The  term  of  appointment  is  for  two  years,  renewable 
once. 

Applications  should  be  mailed  by  July  1,  1992  to: 

Dr.  Adrian  Blunt 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan  S7N  OWO 
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GUIDELINES  FOR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Types  of  axticies  to  be  considered 
for  publication:  Analytic  examination 
^issues;  Reports  of  empirical  research; 
Thwretical  formulations;  Comparative 
Judies;  Interoretiye  reviews  of  the 
literature;  Historical  stuches;  New 
approaches  to  qualitative  and 
quantitative  research. 

Editorial  Style:  Articles  should 

confoi^  to  the  Publication  Manual  of  the 
American  F^chological  AssociatioiL  3rd 
or  to  The  Chicago  Manual  of  Style. 
Citations  and  notes  should  be  numbered 
in  sequence  in  the  text,  and  the  relevant 
^ferences  be  listed  accordingly  under 
^ference  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  article 
(see  articles  in  this  issue). 


I^nrth  of  article:  Normally  articles 
should  not  exceed  30  pages  of  double 
spaced  transcript. 


Number  of  copies  to  be  submitted: 
Three.  Typed  on  standard  bond  or  copy 
paper. 

lAXisuagei  Articles  will  be  published  in 
the  language  (English  or  French)  in 
which  they  are  submitted. 

^stract:  Articles  submitted  to  the 

Journal  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
abstract  of  approximately  200  words  in 
length  in  both  English  and  French. 

The  title  pac^e:  The  title  page  should 
contain  the  following;  title  of  the  paper; 
Ml  name(s)  of  the  author(s);  institution^ 
affiliation(s)  and  po6Eition(s)  held  by  the 
author(s);  abstract;  brief  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  contribution  of  colleagues. 


Publication  schedule:  Twice  yearly. 

Submissions  address: 

Dr.  Adrian  Blunt  and 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Carlson 

The  Saskatchewan  Editorial  Collective 

College  of  Education 

University  of  Saskatchewan 

Sas'.atoon,  Saskatchewan  S7N  OWO 


DIRECTIVES  POUR  LES 
COLLABORATRICES  ET 
COLLABORATEURS 


d’article  consider^  pour 
publication:  4tude  analytique  de 

probl6mes;  rapport  de  re^erche 
empirique;  4nonaation  de  theories;  6tude 
^mparative;  commentaire  interpr6tatif 
de  la  litt4rature;  4tude  historique; 
approches  innovatrices  en  rechermes 
qualitatives  et  quantitatives. 

Style  d’edition:  Les  textes  doivent  etre 
wnformes  aux  normes  prescrites  dans 
Publication  Manual  of  the  American 
Psychological  Assodation,  3rd  ed  ou 
dans  The  Chicago  Manual  of  Style,  Les 
citations^  et  les  notes  doivent  etre 
numerotees  selon  leur  sequence  et 
^Pp^^i*aitre  d^s  cet  ordre  dans  les 
references  bibliographiques  qui  smventle 
texte  (voir  articles  dans  ce  numero). 

p>ngueur  de  Farticle:  Normalement 
les  articles  ne  doivent  pas  exc4der  30 
pages  de  texte  dactyl ographie  a double 
interligne. 


Nombre  de  extpies  a soumettre: 
TVois.  Dactyl ographiees  sur  papier 
standard  ou  papier  a photocopier. 

Langues:  Les  articles  seront  publics 
dans  la  langue  officielle  dans  laquelle  ils 
ont  4te  soumis,  Tang^ais  ou  le  franfais. 

Resume:  Chaque  article  soumis  k la 
revue  doit  etre  accompagne  d’un  r6sum4 
d*approximativement  200  mots,  en 
an^ais  et  en  franpais. 

Page  titre:  La  page  titre  doit  contenir 
les  renseignements  suivants:  le  titre  de 
Tarticle,  le  nom  complet  de  Fauteur  ou  des 
auteurs,  1 ’affiliation  et  leposte  dete.iu  par 
chacun  des  auteurs,  U resume,  des 
remerciements  brefs  aux  collogues  qui 
auraient  contribue  au  travail. 

Periodicite:  Deux  fois  par  ann^. 

Correspondance:  Les  manuscrits 

doivent  parvenir  a 

M.  Benoit  Charbonneau 

Universite  du  Quebec  a Hull 

Departement  des  Sciences  de  Teducation 

C.P.  12150,  Succ.  B 

Hull,  Quebec  J8X  3X7 
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Editorial  procedure:  (1)  When  articles  are 
received,  they  are  initially  reviewed  by  the 
editors.  If  the  article  fails  to  fall  within  the 
scope  and  stylistic  guidelines  of  the  Journal,  it 
is  rejected  with  an  explanation  and  suggestion 
for  future  action  on  the  part  of  the  author.  (2) 

As  soon  as  the  refereeing  is  complete,  and  the 
article  accepted  or  recommended  alterations 
completed,  the  article  will  be  entered  into  the 
“publish”  file  on  the  computer.  At  this  point 
the  article  is  publicly  available  and  can  be 
considered  to  be  published  by  the  author, 
therefore  satisfying  the  demands  of  tenure  and 
promotion  procedures.  (3)  The  article  will  be 
publicly  available  in  the  following  manner:  an 
index  of  articles  held  in  the  “publish  file  v.'ill 
be  circulated  to  the  membership  at  regular 
intervals.  We  will  utilize  the  newsletter  as 
well  as  other  means  for  such  circulation.  All 
subscribers  to  the  Journal  as  well  as  members 
of  CASAE  will  be  on  that  list.  We  will  also 
explore  means  of  inserting  the  titles  in  existing 
data  banks;  that  is.  banks  in  which  they  would 
be  listed  if  they  had  appeared  conventionally, 
and  of  informing  libraries.  Since  not  all 
libraries  will  subscribe  to  the  Journal,  the 
informaticii  v/ill  be  no  more  limited  than  it 
would  be  under  conventional  means  of 
circulation.  (4)  Each  author  will  receive  three 
copies  of  his  or  her  article  as  it  appears  in  the 
file.  Single  copies  will  be  made  available  on 
demand  to  any  request  at  a price  to  be 
determined.  It  is  possible  that  some  recipients 
of  the  index  will  simply  ask  for  a copy  of  all 
articles  held  in  the  file,  a request  that  can  be 
easily  responded  to.  (5)  Once  a year,  the 
editor  will  scan  the  “publish”  file,  and  select 
from  among  the  existing  articles,  combining 
them  with  whatever  other  material  the  editor 
wishes  to  include  in  a single  issue. 


La  procedure  de  redaction:  (1)  Des  Icur 
reception,  les  articles  font  Tobjet  d une  revision 
par  les  redacteurs.  S'il  s'avere  que  I’article  ne 
correspond  pas  aux  objectifs  ou  au  style  des 
lignes  directrices  de  la  redaction,  I article  est 
rejete  et  accompagne  dune  explication  avec 
des  suggestions  p>ermettant  a 1 auteur  de 

soumettre  dautres  articles  a Tavenir.  (2)  Des 

que  la  procedure  d arbitrage  est  terminee,  et 
que  I’article  est  accepte  ou  que  les  revisions 
propK>sees  sont  terminees,  I article  est  introduit 
dans  le  fichier  “publications"  de  lordinateur. 
Des  lors,  Tarticle  est  disponible  au  public  et 
peut  etre  considere  par  I’auteur  comme  etant 
public , satisfaisant  ainsi  aux  exigences  de 
permanence  et  de  promotion.  (3)  L article 
sera  dispx>nible  au  public  de  la  fa<jon  suivante. 
un  catalogue  des  articles  introduits  dans  le 
fichier  “publications”  circulera  parmi  les 
membres  a incervalles  reguliers.  Nous 
utiliserons  les  bulletins  d information  ou 
autres  moyens  pour  faire  circuler  cette 
information.  Tous  les  abonnes  de  la  revue, 
ainsi  que  tous  les  membres  de  I'ACEEA  seront 
sur  cette  liste  d'envoi.  Nous  explorerons  aussi 
les  possibilites  d’inserer  les  titres  dans  d’autres 
banques  de  donnees,  cest-a-dire  dans  les 
banques  ou  ces  titres  auraient  ete  inscrits  aux 
catalogues  s’ils  avaient  ete  publics  de  fa<;on 
conventionnelle,  et  de  renseigner  les 
bibliothkiues.  L’information  ne  sera  pas  plus 
limitee  par  ce  mode  de  distribution  que  par 
tout  autre  moyen  conventionnel  puisque  ce  ne 
sera  pas  toutes  les  bibliotheques  qui 
s’abonneront  a la  revue.  (4)  Chaque  auteur 
recevra  trois  exemplaires  de  son  article  tel 
qu’il  apparait  dans  le  fichier.  Des  copies 
additionnelles  seront  disponibles  sur  demande 
a un  prix  unitaire  a etre  determine.  II  est  tout 
a fait  possible  que  les  destinataires  du 
catalogue  demandent  simplemem  un 
exemplairc  de  tous  les  articles  contenus  dans 
le  fichier,  une  commande  quil  sera  facile 
dexecuter.  (5)  Une  fois  par  annee,  le 
redacteur  procede  a une  selection  parmi  les 
articles  soumis  et  y ajoute  tout  autre  document 
qu'il  desire  pubhor  dans  un  numero 
particulier. 
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CANADIAN  JOURNAL  FOR  THE 
£7TUDY  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 


LA  REVUE  CANADIENNE  POURL’^TTUDE 
DE  L’l^UCATION  DES  ADULTES 


Editorial  Policy 

Hie  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult 
Education  is  published  by  the  Canadian 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education 
(CASAE).  The  Journal  is  committed  to  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  derived  from 
disciplined  inquiiy  in  the  fidd  of  adult  and 
continuing  education.  It  is  a refereed  journal, 
subject  to  the  canons  of  review  which  determine 
the  quality  of  the  papers  to  be  included  for 
publication. 

Subacription  Information 
The  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult 
Education  is  published  twice  yearly  by  the 
Canadian  Association  for  the  ^udy  of  Adult 
Education  and  distributed  to  its  members.  Non* 
members  of  CASAE  may  subscribe  for  a fee  of 
$20.00  per  year  (payable  to  OISE).  Ail 
subscription  correspondence  should  be  directed 
to:  CASAE/ACE^  Journal,  Department  of 

Adult  Education,  The  Ontario  histitute  for 
Studies  in  Education,  252  Bloor  Street  West, 
Tbronto,  Ontario,  MSS  1V6. 


Politique  l^ditoriale 

La  Revue  canadienne  pour  Tetude  de  r6ducation 
des  adultes  est  la  revue  de  VAssodation 
canadienne  pour  Tetude  de  V^ducation  des 
adultes  (ACfiEA).  Elle  s'engage  k poursuivre  la 
diffusion  des  connaissances  provenant  de 
recherches  menses  dans  les  domaines  de 
Teducation  permanente  et  de  V^ducation  des 
adultes.  Pour  etre  publics,  les  articles  doi  vent  se 
conformer  aux  criteres  de  la  redaction  de  revue. 
Ds  sent  soumis  k un  comit4  de  lecture. 

Abonnements 

UAssociation  canadienne  pour  T^tude  de 
Teducation  des  adultes  publie  la  Revue 
canadienne  pour  Tetude  de  V^ducation  des 
adultes  deux  fois  par  ann4e  et  la  distribue  a ses 
membres.  Les  non-membres  peuvent  s^abonner 
k la  revuo  pour  un  montant  de  $20.00  par  an 
payable  a OISE.  On  doit  faire  paivenir  la 
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La  Revue  canadienne  pour  V6tude  de  T^ducation  des  adultcs 
November/novembre,  1992,  Vol.  VI,  No.  2 

EDITORIAL 

A View  From  The  Gates:  LookiBg  Inwards,  Outwards  and  Onwards 

This  issue  marks  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  of  publication  of  The  Canadian 
Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education  and  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  to 
be  published  in  the  original  format.  Volume  VII,  issue  number  1 (May  1993), 
will  introduce  a new  format  which  will  retain  the  current  high  quality  of  paper 
and  print  while  introducing  a new  cover  and  some  economies  of  space 
utilization,  page  size  and  printing  costs.  With  the  new  format  we  will  also 
introduce  some  editorial  changes  and  increase  the  number  of  articles  published 
per  issue.  The  last  year  has  presented  several  challenges  to  the  Journal  and 
has  been  a year  of  planning  for  the  future.  This  issue  presents  an  opportune 
time  to  discuss  those  challenges,  review  the  past  contributions  made  by  the 
Journal  to  Canadian  adult  education  and  to  present  our  plans  for  the  future 
development  of  the  Journal. 

As  a consequence  of  the  Social  Science  and  Humanities  Research  Council 
(SSHRC)  having  insufficient  funds  to  meet  all  of  the  requests  made  by  scholarly 
journals  in  1991,  the  request  for  support  made  by  The  Canadian  Journal  for  the 
Study  of  Adult  Education  was  not  approved.  Among  the  reasons  given  by  the 
SSHRC  for  its  decision  were  concerns  about  the  number  of  subscriptions  for  the 
Journal  beyond  the  membership  of  CASAE,  the  lack  of  empirical  research 
articles  and  the  Journal’s  commitment  to  the  use  of  electronic  mail  networks  to 
disseminate  articles.  It  is  a goal  of  the  Journal  to  expand  its  readership  and  to 
increase  subscriptions  from  academic  institutions.  Work  has  begun  to  market 
the  Journal  more  vigorously.  Relatively  few  empirical  studies  have  been 
published,  largely  because  few  have  been  submitted.  As  for  the  Journal’s 
support  for  the  use  of  electronic  mail  to  disseminate  articles  accepted  for 
publication  and  queued  for  printing  (see  the  statement  on  the  inside  back  cover 
of  this  issue),  this  innovative  goal  has  never  been  implemented  since  a surfeit 
of  accepted  articles  has  not  yet  occurred.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  currently 
a committee  of  SSHRC  and  the  Canadian  Association  of  Learned  Journals  is 
exploring  the  possibilities  for  reducing  journal  costs  through  electronic 
dissemination  methods.  In  this  case  we  suffer  from  being  a little  ahead  of  our 
time. 

It  is  our  goal  to  resubmit  for  SSHRC  funding  support  in  1994.  We  hope  at  that 
time  to  be  able  to  respond  positively  to  the  concerns  previously  expressed  by 
demonstrating  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  empirical 
studies  published,  that  journal  subscriptions  have  increased  and  that  the  use 
of  electronic  distribution  methods  remains  a long  term  goal.  We  hope  that  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  empirical  articles  will  be  achieved  at  the  same  time 
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as  we  increase  the  total  number  of  articles  published.  It  has  not  been  editorial 
policy  in  the  past  which  has  determined  the  number  of  empirical  studies 
published,  and  it  will  not  be  in  the  future.  It  is  our  intention  to  increase  the 
number  of  empirical  studies  submitted  to  the  Journal  by  soliciting  papers 
directly  from  empirical  researchers  and  clearly  indicating  in  Journal  literature 
that  we  wish  to  receive  more  empirical  work. 

The  Journal  has  become  a member  of  The  Canadian  Association  of  Learned 
Journals  to  become  actively  involved  in  the  broader  discussion  of  SSHRC 
subsidies  for  journals  and  to  develop  our  resources  and  personal  skills  on  behalf 
of  the  Journal.  Madeleine  Butschler,  Editorial  Associate,  attended  the  1992 
annual  meeting  of  the  CAU  in  Charlottetown  where,  in  addition  to  acting  as 
a source  of  information  concerning  SSHRC  funding  policies  and  directions,  the 
meeting  offered  a recasting  of  learned  journals’  roles  for  the  future.  We  hope  to 
have  additional  Editorial  representation  at  the  1993  meeting  in  Ottawa. 

In  the  fall  of  1991  we  conducted  a survey  of  previous  reviewers  to  ascertain 
their  interest  in  continuing  to  serve  as  reviewers,  to  request  their  assistance  in 
expanding  our  panel  of  reviewers  and  to  solicit  their  opinions  on  future 
directions  for  the  Journal.  Shortly  after  we  distributed  the  survey  form  a case 
of  plagiarism  was  brought  to  our  attention.  This  matter  is  reported  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  Here  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  survey  was  begun  prior 
to  the  plagiarism  case  being  brought  to  the  Editors’  attention  and  was  not 
related  to  a concern  about  the  work  of  the  JoumaVs  reviewers.  It  was  clear 
from  the  files  and  correspondence  that  a large  number  of  persons  had 
contributed  their  time  and  expertise  to  the  Journal  during  its  five  year  history. 
In  Volume  VI,  (1)  we  published  a list  of  reviewers’  names  and  an 
acknowledgement  of  their  support  for  the  Journal.  Suggestions  were  received 
which  proved  helpful  in  our  consideration  of  editorial  polity  and  format  changes. 
We  intend  to  consult  reviewers  at  regular  intervals  and  to  continue  the  practice 
of  publishing  their  names  in  appreciation  of  their  work  and  to  ensure  that,  as 
“gatekeepers”,  we  continue  the  practice  of  this  journal — that  is,  keeping  the 
gates  open. 

A m^jor  project  that  we  have  undertaken  is  to  construct  a data  base  to  maintain 
a detailed  historical  record  and  to  aid  ongoing  re  search  into  the  epistemology  of 
adult  education.  This  project  will  also  enable  future  Journal  editors  U ' j 
accountable  to  readers  for  their  gatekeeping  practices.  We  hope  to  share 
information  on  the  database  with  CASAE  members  at  the  1993  meeting. 

Communications  difficulties  and  changes  in  Editorial  personnel  have  not 
allowed  for  the  development  work  of  the  Anglophon  o Editors  to  be  conducted  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Francophone  Editors.  Essentially  we  have  been  and 
remain  today  two  solitudes.  It  is  our  wish  that  in  the  future  we  might  become 
less  solitaiy  and  explore  possibilities  for  the  Journal  cooperatively.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Journal  Board  at  the  CASAE  conference  June  10  - 12,  1993,  in 
Ottawa  may  allow  this  commitment  to  become  more  of  a reality. 
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Other  activities  we  have  undertaken  in  our  first  year  include  the  development 
of  a manuscript  cover  sheet  which  recjuires  contributors  to  identify  the  origins 
of  their  research,  acknowledge  sources  of  financial  and  other  assistance,  advise 
the  editors  on  institutional  affiliations,  confirm  their  willingness  to  prowde  a 
copy  of  their  manuscript  on  a computer  diskette,  if  possible,  confirm  their  use 
of  the  APA  or  Chicago  Style  manual  and  declare  their  willingness  to  assi^ 
copyright  of  the  published  article  to  the  Journal.  In  future  issues  we  will 
amend  the  statement  of  accepted  styles  to  include  Turabian,  a simplified  version 
of  the  Chicago  Style  Manual. 

To  review  the  contribution  of  the  Journal  to  Canadian  adult  education  we 
developed  an  index  for  the  first  five  volumes  (CJSAE,  VI,  (1)  1992).  The  index 
shows  that  professors  of  adult  education  have  made  a major  contribution 
towards  establishing  the  Journal  as  a source  of  knowledge  about  Canadian 
adult  education.  However,  the  story  of  Canadian  adult  education  can  only  be 
told  and  the  experience  shared  when  adult  education  practitioners,  participants, 
volunteers  and  observers  contribute  their  work.  The  democratization  of 
knowledge  production  and  dissemination  is  a goal  of  Canadian  adult  education 
practice  which  we  would  like  to  see  reflected  more  strongly  in  the  Journal  in 
future.  Tb  ensure  that  the  Journal  does  not  become  solely  an  instrument  of  the 
professoriate,  or  others  seeking  professional  advancement,  we  promise  that 
contributions  from  all  adult  educators  will  be  treated  with  respect  and  that 
editorial  support  will  be  made  available  to  contributors  whose  prior  writing 
experience  and  work  may  not  have  prepared  them  to  develop  manuscripts  to 
publishable  standards. 

We  wish  to  encourage  recent  graduates  of  adult  education  programs  to  rewrite 
their  theses  and  dissertations  for  publication.  To  this  end  we  now  write  xa  each 
doctoral  graduate,  with  a copy  of  the  letter  to  the  graduate’s  advisor,  indicating 
our  interest  in  receiving  a manuscript.  To  encourage  the  submission  of  articles 
based  on  Master’s  theses  we  write  to  department  heads  asking  them  to  consider 
their  graduates’  projects  and  theses  and  to  inform  those  graduates  whose  work 
holds  most  promise  for  publication  of  our  interest  in  receiving  a report  of  their 
research. 

The  index  also  shows  that  the  Journal  is  publishing  material  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  practice.  Such  material  includes  reports  and  studies  on  critical  theory, 
feminist  issues  and  research,  international  adult  education  and  social  action. 
Such  topics  reflect  the  activist  tradition  of  Canadian  adult  education  and 
demonstrate  that  the  editors  want  this  Journal  to  have  a point  of  view  and  a 
soul.  We  want  to  continue  publishing  articles  and  research  studies  in  these 
areas  and  in  such  other  areas  as; 

'The  story  of  Canadian  adult  education— herstory  and  history. 

The  work  of  Canadian  adult  educators  in  broad  social  change 

movements  such  as  the  environmental  movement  and  the  work 

of  “Friends  of  the  Athabasca”  and  “The  Old  Man  River  Society” 
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in  Alberta,  Other  counter  hegemonic  adult  education  work  we 
would  like  to  publish  includes  the  work  of  Food  Security  Watch 
Groups,  Foodbank  organizers  and  anti  poverty  groups. 

The  contribution  of  Canadian  adult  education  to  the 
achievement  of  social  equity  and  justice  in  the  least  developed 
countries. 

Comparative  adult  education  studies  which  highlight  the 
differences  and  similarities  in  the  practices  of  Canadian  and 
other  adult  educators. 

Biographies  of  Canadian  adult  educators.  We  must  not  wait  for 
people  to  die  before  we  examine  their  work  and  assess  their 
contribution  to  Canadian  adult  education. 

Studies  which  inform  us  about  the  changes  occurring  in  our 
institutions.  We  need  to  be  aware  of  the  implications  that  these 
changes  hold  for  adult  education  access,  equity  and  practice. 

The  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  women  by  adult 
educators,  feminist  contributions  to  adult  education  theory  and 
practices,  as  well  as  the  issues  and  problems  faced  by  women 
in  adult  education.  (See  ‘Call  for  Papers*,  page  97  of  this  issue.) 

We  ask  for  your  help  in  this  effort  to  continue  to  build  the  Journal  and 
contribute  towards  the  enhancement  of  knowledge  of  the  field  of  adult  education 
in  Canada  and  worldwide. 

For  the  Saskatchewan  Editorial  Collective, 

Adrian  Blunt,  Madeleine  Butschler  and  Robert  A Carlson. 
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A CASE  OF  PLAGARISM 

The  Special  Issue  of  the  Journal  devoted  to  Critical  Social  Theoiy  in  Adult 
Education,  Volume  V,  Winter,  1991,  contained  an  article  submitted  by  Carmel 
Chambers,  “Habermas  and  Welfare  Capitalism:  A Statement  from  the  Excluded 
Gender  Subtext”,  (pp.  73-93).  This  article  was  largely  the  plagiarized  work  of  Dr. 
Nancy  Fraser  of  North  Western  University.  We,  the  current  Anglophone  Editors, 
publish  this  statement  concerning  this  case  of  plagiarism  because  it  allows  the 
Association  and  the  Journal  to  offer  some  reparation  to  Dr.  Fraser  and  her 
publisher,  The  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  and  to  fulfill  the  legal  obligations  of 
the  Journal  for  the  offence  that  has  occurred.  A letter  from  Ms  Chambers 
acknowledging  the  plagiarism  follows  this  statement  from  the  current  editors. 

We  publish  this  letter  with  a combination  of  regret,  dismay  and  alarm. 

We  regret  that  Ms.  Chambers  placed  herself,  or  found  herself,  in  a position  wherein 
her  choice  was  to  violate  one  of  the  most  serious  ethics  of  scholarship.  Her  act  of 
plagiarism  is  substantial  and  cannot  be  condoned. 

We  are  dismayed  that  the  Journal  should  have  been  involved  in  damage  to  the 
original  author.  Professor  Nancy  Fraser,  whose  seminal  work  was  stolen.  In  her 
initial  letter  to  us,  after  she  had  been  informed  of  the  allegation  of  plagiarism.  Dr. 
Fraser  stated  that  all  she  wanted  was  credit  for  her  work.  Tiere  is  no  question  that 
the  majority  of  the  work  in  the  article  submitted  by  Ms.  Chambers  was  the 
unacknowledged  work  of  Dr.  Fraser:  “What's  Critical  About  Critical  Theoiy?:  The 
Case  of  Habermas  and  Gender^,  Benhabib,  S.  and  Cornell,  D.  (Eds.),  Feminism  as 
critique,  (Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1987).  We  are  equally 
dismayed  at  the  damage  done  to  the  interests  of  The  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
the  original  publisher,  who  has  defended  the  author  and  the  probity  of  academic 
publishing  throughout  the  affair.  They  have  both  been  patient  and  reasonable 
during  the  time  required  to  sort  out  the  affair 

On  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Association  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education  and  its 
Journal,  we  apolc^e  to  Dr.  Fraser  and  to  The  University  of  Minnesota  Press. 

We  are  alarmed  because  this  event  points  to  the  fi^lity  of  th-j  ^stem  of  academic 
publishing  and  of  the  pursuit  and  dissemination  of  knowledge  that  iv:  represents. 
The  processes  of  editorial  and  peer  review  required  by  the  Journal  were  followed  by 
the  ihen  Anglophone  E^litor  and  the  special  issue’s  guest  editor.  Two  independent 
blind  reviews  were  obtai  led,  but  the  reviewers  and  the  editors  failed  to  recognize 
that  plagiarism  had  occi  rred.  Our  scholarly  traditions  require  a commitment  to 
ethical  pradices.  We  are  citizens  of  a scholarly  commuiiity  where  citizenship 
requires  that  we  confront  academic  dishonesty  should  we  observe  it  Editors  and 
reviewers  are  not  intellectual  police  officers  actively  engaged  in  seeking  out  those 
who  may  contravene  the  ethical  guidelines  for  scholarly  work.  It  may  be  that  this 
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special  issue,  which  involved  cross-disciplinary  work  in  a relatively  new  area  of  adult 
education  research,  made  the  reviewers  vulnerable  to  the  problem  of  recognizing  a 
prominent  text  from  another  field.  However  comforting  that  excuse  may  be,  it  will 
not  suffice  as  an  argument  to  support  the  belief  that  we  need  not  be  more  vigilant 
in  the  future.  Tempered  with  that  vigilance,  we  must  also  make  a communal 
commitment  to  ongoing  discourse  of  ethical  practices  and  to  support  each  other  in 
the  maintenance  of  them. 


Our  statement  of  regret,  alarm  and  dismay,  together  with  this  published  apology, 
are  all  that  we  believe  we  can  do  to  rectify  the  damage  done  to  Professor  Fraser  and 
her  publisher.  Ms.  Chambers  has  apologized  and  will  no  doubt  regret  her  mistake 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  incident,  as  part  of  our  published  record,  will  serve  to 
remind  us  of  the  principles  to  which  we  all  subscribe,  and  it  will  invite  reflection  on 
our  work  in  building  knowledge  about  adult  education. 


Adtian  Blunt  and 
Robert  A.  Carlson, 
for  the  Saskatchewan 
Editorial  Collective. 


Alan  Thomas, 

Managing  Editor. 

Budd  Hall, 

President,  CASAEVACEEA. 


6 October  1992 


Dr.  Alan  M.  Thomas,  Managing  Editor 

The  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education 

Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 

252  Bloor  Street  West,  Ibronto,  Ontario  MSS  1V6 

Dear  Dr.  Thomas, 

In  the  Special  Issue  of  the  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult  education,  (Vol 
Winter,  1991)  devoted  to  “Critical  Social  theory  and  Adult  Education,”  I published 
an  article  entitled  “Habermas  and  welfare  capitalism:  A statement  from  the 
excluded  gender  subtext” 


I regret  to  inform  you,  that  because  of  a debilitating  illness  unexpectedly  suffered 
during  the  time  of  preparation  of  the  article,  substantial  portions  of  the  text  were 
taken,  without  acknowledgement  from  an  article  by  Nanty  Fraser  of  Northwestern 
University,  entitled  “What’s  Critical  About  Critical  Theory:  ’Die  Case  of  Habermas 
and  Gender”  which  appeared  in  Feminism  as  Critique  published  biy  the  University 
of  Minnesota  Press,  1987. 

I am  conscious  of  the  need  for  Ms.  Fraser  to  receive  full  credit  for  her  work.  I regret 
any  harm  that  may  have  inadvertently  been  done  to  her,  to  the  original  publisher, 
and  to  the  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education. 


Sincerely, 


vi 


C.  Chambers 
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ARTICLES 

THEORETICAL  AND  EMPIRICAL  PERSPECTIVES 
ON  MARINE  INCIDENTS  AND  THEIR  PREVENTION 
THROUGH  EDUCATION' 

Roger  Boshier 
University  of  British  Columbia 

Abstract 

Each  year  the  Gove^mment  of  Canada  spends  $220  million  on  Search  and 
Rescue.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  analyze  the  35,000  incidents  logged 
by  the  Canadian  Coastguard  between  1985  and  1988,  to  present  a model 
showing  factors  involved  in  the  initiation  and  progress  of  marine  incidents  and 
to  critically  appraise  prevention  education.  Prevention  education  occurs  in 
formal,  nonformal  and  informal  settings  but  its  effectiveness  is  impeded  because 
it  is  largely  preoccupied  with  technical  matters  and  anchored  in  an  ideology  of 
individualism  that  does  not  have  sufficient  regard  for  sociocultural  factors. 

R^sumd 

Le  gouvemement  du  Canada  depense  chaque  ann^e  $222  millions  sur  “Search 
and  Rescue**.  Le  but  de  Varticle  etait  d'analyser  les  35,000  incidents  inscrits  au 
journal  de  bord  par  le  “Canadian  Coastguard”  entre  1985  et  1988,  de  presenter 
un  modele  qui  indique  des  facteurs  impliqu4s  dans  Vinitiation  et  le  progrfes 
d*incidents  marins,  et  d*^valuer  de  fa^on  critique  T^ducation  preventive. 
Ueducation  preventive  se  trouve  dans  des  situations  formelles,  non-formelles, 
et  informelles  mais  son  efficacite  est  limitee  car  elle  se  preoccupe  en  grai^de 
mesure  de  questions  techniques  et  est  ancree  dans  une  ideologic 
d’individualisme  qui  fait  peu  de  cas  de  facteurs  socioculturels. 


Introduction 

A marine  incident  can  be  defined  as  an  unexpected  and  unwelcome  occurrence 
that  involves  a situation  where  one  or  more  individuals  on  a boat — or  other 
marine  structure — are  in  (or  are  getting  into)  a situation  where  they  require 
assistance  so  as  to  avoid  death,  injury,  inconvenience  or  property  damage. 
Search  and  rescue  (SAR)  incidents  are  of  two  types:  distress^  where  the  threat 
of  death  or  serious  physical  harm  exists  if  aid  is  not  rendered,  and  non-distresSy 
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where  the  direct  threat  of  death  or  physical  harm  does  not  exist,  but  could 
develop  if  assistance  was  not  rendered.  These  incidents  cost  lives  (about  200  a 
year)  and  large  amounts  of  money. 

The  expenditures  on  marine  search  and  rescue  occur  because  Canada  has  a long 
and  isolated  coastline  and  there  are  thousands  of  incidents  eveiy  year.  Between 
1985  and  1988  about  35,000  “incidents”  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Canadian 
Coastguard  and  nearly  half  involved  vessels  in  the  western  region.  In  addition 
to  the  roughly  7000  incidents  (groundings,  broken  down,  person  overboard,  etc.) 
that  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Coastguard  each  year,  many  more  occur  out 
of  sight  of  the  authorities  or  in  places  not  serviced  by  the  Coastguard.  Many  are 
rectified  with  help  from  friends,  vessels  of  opportunity,  commercial  towboats,  or 
salvors.  There  are  also  thousands  of  incidents  reported  to  Coastguard  personnel 
but  not  logged  or  forwarded  to  Rescue  Coordination  Centres  (RG.C).  Nobody 
knows  how  many  incidents  occur  in  an  average  year  but  it  could  approximate 
100,000.  In  British  Columbia  about  200  people  drown  each  year  and,  according 
to  the  Red  Cross  (1988),  boating  accidents  are  tl.e  primary  cause  of  drowning 
in  the  B.C/Viikon  region.  In  1987  the  number  of  drownings  in  B.C.  was  2.15 
times  greater  than  the  national  average. 

In  1992  almost  every  Canadian  became  acutely  aware  that  the  Government  of 
Canada  spent  about  $135  million  on  a nonbinding  referendum  concerning  the 
constitution.  But  in  the  same  year,  and  in  most  years  previously,  the 
Government  of  Canada  spent  nearly  twice  this  amount — approximately  $220 
million— on  (air,  land  and  marine)  search  and  rescue  (SAR).  Of  the  three  (air, 
land,  marine)  marine  incidents  represent  a considerable  drain  on  public  and 
private  funds.  For  example,  the  1990-91  federal  estimates  for  marine  SAR  in 
Canada  were  as  follows:  National  Defence  $120  million;  Transport  Canada 
(Coastguard)  $83  million;  Fisheries  and  Oceans  $889,000;  RCMP  $347,000.  For 
every  one  hundred  dollars  that  the  Government  of  Canada  spends  on  SAR 
response  it  spends  only  $1.50  on  SAR  prevention  (National  Search  and 
Rescue — Part  III  of  the  Federal  Estimates,  1990-91). 

/ilthough  less  than  two  percent  of  expenditures  are  devoted  to  prevention  a 1983 
evaluation  of  Search  and  Rescue  in  Canada,  coupled  with  the  Report  of  the 
Ocean  Ranger  (drilling  rig)  disaster,  along  with  demands  for  reductions  in 
public  spending,  have  led  to  an  acceleration  of  interest  in  the  prevention  of 
marine  incidents.  Prevention  is  normally  construed  as  regulation  (and 
enforcement  of  existing  standards)  and  education. 

Coastguard  prevention  efforts  are  mostly  focused  on  courtesy  examinations, 
liaising  with  and  supporting  the  efforts  of  organizations  like  the  Red  Cross, 
giving  “presentations”  and  mounting  exhibits  at  boat  shows.  In  1978  the 
Coastguard  in  the  Western  region  devoted  seven  person-years  to  pre  /ention.  By 
1982  this  had  been  reduced  to  five  (person-years),  and  by  January,  1988  there 
were  only  two  person-years  (part-time)  involved.  By  1991  four  person  years 
were  being  spent  on  prevention.  The  integration  of  the  Coastguard  fleet  'd 
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also  spread  some  of  tb  burden  of  prevention  to  those  whose  work  had  hitherto 
been  confined  to  servicing  navigation  aids  and  suchlike.  But,  in  1991,  there 
were  still  insufficient  resources  to  mount  an  exhibit  at  the  Vancouver  boat  show 
(an  important  setting  for  informal  education).  Moreover,  the  Coastguard  has  no 
valid  data,  derived  from  experimentation  or  other  dependable  research,  that 
attests  to  the  effectiveness  of  prevention  education. 

People  who  drive  cars  need  a license,  but  anyone  in  Canada  can  purchase  a 
boat,  turn  the  key  or  hoist  a sail  and  head  out  to  sea.  There  is  a strong  lobby 
in  Canada  that  favours  operator  (as  well  as  vessel)  licensing  and  mandatory 
continuing  education  for  boaters.  There  is  an  equally  strong  lobby  that  believes 
boating  safety  is  best  ensured  through  formal,  nonformal  and  informal 
education  that  has  adequate  regard  to  the  social  ecology  of  boating  and  boaters. 

Issues  in  Prevention  Education 

In  Western  Canada,  prevention  education  is  mostly  couched  as  “information 
transmittal”  and,  in  recent  years,  has  been  encumbered  by  staff  cutbacks  in  the 
Coastguard,  the  socioculturally  differentiated  nature  of  the  boating  community, 
an  air  of  desperation  in  parts  of  the  fishing  fleets  and  the  presence  of  fishing 
families  whose  approach  to  safety  is  not  always  amenable  to  traditional 
educational  methods,  teclmiques  and  devices  (brochures,  leaflets,  etc.). 

Prevention  education  anchored  in  a “schooling”  model  is  not  congnient  with  the 
needs  or  preferences  of  significant  sectors  of  the  boating  community  and  is 
rarely  informed  by  principles  of  adult  education.  More  importantly,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  suggest  it  reaches  more  than  a small  percentage  of  boaters  or  is 
based  on  any  sustained  study  of  boaters  or  boating.  At  best  it  is  based  on  vague 
notions  of  “creating  awareness”  or  “giving  information.” 

Agencies 

There  is  no  single  agency  or  program  that  delivers  prevention  education  to  all 
types  of  boat  operators.  Instead,  there  is  a plethora  of  agencies  and  programs 
that  cater  to  different  elements  of  the  boating  community,  and  they  operate 
from  contrasting  perspectives.  Prevention  education  occurs  in  formal  (i.e.  school 
and  college),  nonformal  (out-of-school)  and  informal  settings. 

Formal  settings  include  schools,  colleges  and  Marine  Training  Institutes  where 
largely  commercial,  or  professional  mariners  study  for  examinations 
administered  by  the  Canadian  Coastguard. 

Nonformal  settings  include  those  created  by  voluntary  associations  such  as  the 
Power  and  Sail  Squadrons,  the  Red  Cross  and  Coastguard  Auxiliary,  by  the 
continuing  education  divisions  of  school  boards  and  community  colleges,  by 
proprietary  schools  (e.g.  sailing  schools)  and  by  clubs  and  boating  associations. 
Prevention  education  that  occurs  in  informal  settings  includes  all  the 
serendipitous  and  incidental  education  that  occurs  as  a result  of  reading  boating 
magazines,  attending  boat  shows,  and  through  receiving  messages  delivered  as 
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part  of  public  education  (or  communications)  campaigns  conducted  by  the 
Coastguard,  boating  insurance  companies,  radio  stations  and  other  interested 
parties. 

Barriers 

There  is  nothing  technically  difficult  about  action  designed  to  reduce  marine 
incidents.  One  reason  why  marine  incidents  are  not  a high  priority  is  the  fact 
even  people  trained  to  use  analytical  and  rational  modes  of  thought  believe  they 
somehow  defy  systematic  study  and  are  due  to  “chance,”  “bad  luck”  or  “the 
weather.”  Another  possible  explanation  stems  from  the  large  number  of 
self-styled  “experts”  and  fatalists  (“you  can’t  do  anything”)  in  the  boating  world. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  boaters,  especially  fishers  who 
already  feel  beleaguered  by  declining  fish  stocks  and  government  regulation. 
Many  successful  disease  control  measures  did  not  require  active  cooperation  and 
caused  little  inconvenience  for  those  who  benefitted.  For  example,  pasteurized 
milk  tastes  about  the  same  as  non-pasteurized  milk,  municipal  water  supplies 
with  fluoride  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  without.  However,  when 
prevention  encroaches  on  what  some  regard  as  their  “freedom”  or  when 
individuals  are  deprived  of  their  right  to  engage  in  culturally  sanctioned 
behaviour  (such  as  boating  and  drinking),  problems  occur.  Boaters  are  mostly 
men  who  have  been  conditioned  to  take  risks.  Western-style  cultures  have 
rewarded  the  risk  taker — whether  bull  fighter,  mountaineer,  prize  fighter, 
investor,  politician  or  test  pilotr— even  when  risk-taking  leads  to  failure  or 
injury.  Prevention  measures  might  call  for  incorporation  of  features  which 
prevent  incidents  (or  save  lives)  but  diminisVi  the  status  of  the  user.  For 
example,  do  “real”  men  need  liferafls  or  Emergency  Position  Indicating  Radio 
Beacon  System  Transmitters  (EPIRBS)?  More  importantly,  an  emphasis  on 
incident  reduction  or  prevention  might  fly  in  the  face  of  advertising  campaigns 
that  emphasize  speed,  power  and  dominance. 

These  kinds  of  cultural  and  sub-cultural  factors  hinder  the  acceptance  or 
implementation  of  safety  messages.  Psycho-social  barriers  to  prevention  require 
extensive  research,  but  must  be  considered  together  with  the  fact  that 
prevention  measures  sometimes  involve  threats  to  industries.  For  example, 
certain  large  boat  manufacturers  are  reluctant  to  get  involved  with  research 
about  their  products  which  could  lead  to  revelations  about  construction  defects. 
Editors  of  boating  magazines  are  in  a difficult  situation  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Practical  Sailor  (a  U.S.  publication),  usually  reluctant  to  identify  defective 
craft  because  of  the  fear  of  litigation.  Thus,  when  construing  the  notion  of 
prevention,  educators  or  regulators  have  to  consider  questions  like — ^Who 
benefits?  Who  is  in  charge  here?  Who  controls  this  ‘"knowledge”  and  whose 
mterests  are  being  served? 

Epidemiology  of  Marine  Incidents 

For  many  people,  marine  incidents,  even  fatalities,  are  an  inevitable  corollary 
of  life  at  sea.  Those  who  make  it  into  retirement  are  lucky.  Fatalism  provides 
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little  incentive  for  prevention;  death,  injury  and  property  loss  are  widely 
regarded  as  the  price  to  be  paid  for  being  on  the  water.  This  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  situation  elsewhere.  For  example,  the  purification  of  water,  the 
widespread  availability  of  information  about  the  hazards  of  smoking,  the 
pasteurization  of  milk  and  other  advances  have  led  to  a reduction  in  certain 
types  of  mortality.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  marine  incidents 
have  decreased.  Tfechnological  change  has  meant  that  one  type  of  incident 
{exploding  boilers  in  the  age  of  steam)  has  been  replaced  by  another  (gasoline 
fires  in  the  age  of  petroleum).  Of  course  some  types  (such  as  groundings) 
remain  constant.  For  example,  Galiano  in  the  Sutil  hit  the  reef  at  Canoe  Rocks 
in  Porlier  Pass  in  1791  and  in  August  1992  a Vancouver  teacher  in  the  Ragus 
rolled  over  on  the  same  rocks.  But  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  incident  was  in 
1792  when  George  Vancouver  nearly  lost  the  Discovery  when  he  grounded 
(and  relied  over)  near  the  north  end  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Various  organizations  and  people  in  the  SAR  or  boating  community  gather  and 
evaluate  data  for  their  own  purposes.  Yet  there  is  a marked  lack  of  research 
that  could  inform  prevention  programs,  with  the  exception  of  the  occasional 
evaluation  of  some  new  product — ^for  example  survival  suits,  harnesses,  liferafts 
or  flares.  Insurance  companies  study  claim  patterns  and  manufacturers  test 
equipment.  Probably  the  most  impressive  research  is  done  by  the 
Transportation  Accident  Investigation  and  Safety  Board  but  this  primarily 
concerns  commercial  or  larger  vessels.  The  Deschenes  (1984)  study  on  marine 
casualty  investigation  was  also  noteworthy. 

The  Coastguard  monitors  the  frequency  of  incidents  that  come  to  their  attention. 
But  their  database  is  largely  intended  to  monitor  equipment  use  and,  apart 
from  the  occasional  exception,  little  of  the  information  becomes  part  of  any 
public  dialogue  about  boating  safety.  Even  more  worrying  is  that,  in  times  of 
declining  budgets,  those  who  control  the  most  important  data  could  be 
considered  to  be  in  a conflict  of  interest  because  the  ability  to  secure  resources 
depends  on  maintaining  a high  number  of  incidents. 

Inadequate  research  easily  leads  to  the  adoption  of  prevention  strategies  whose 
adequacy  remains  untested.  There  is  no  shortage  of  “common-sense”  in  the  SAR 
community.  Yet  a lot  of  programs  adopted  because  of  common  sense  (e.g. 
handing  out  pamphlets)  fail  to  withstand  critical  scrutiny.  For  example,  there 
is  a lobby  in  SAR  circles  that  claims  incidents  could  be  dramatically  reduced  if 
authorities  would  impose  boat  and  operator  licensing,  mandatory  continuing 
education  and  heavy  penalties  for  malcreants.  But  has  motor  vehicle  and  driver 
licensing  had  a significant  impact  on  motor  vehicle  incidents  (accidents)  and 
why  do  licensed  boat  operators  still  run  into  the  rocks  (e.g.  Exxon  Valdez)? 

Despite  the  plethora  of  organizations  conducting  prevention  education  their 
efforts  are  hampered  by  a lack  of  theory  and  data  concerning  marine  incidents. 
Observers  might  argue  that  prevention  education  not  supported  by  research 
“can’t  do  any  harm.”  But  it  can  lead  to  inappropriate  emphasis  (such  as  on 
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boater  licensing)  and  dissipate  energy  and  resources.  Inadequately  researched 
prevention  measures  give  the  impression  that  “everything  that  can  be  done  is 
being  done,”  when  very  little  is  happening.  Thus  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
insinuate  an  adult  education  and  research  focus  into  discussions  concerning 
boating  safety  in  Western  Canada,  the  author  sought  to  perform  an  educational 
“needs  analysis”  by  analyzing  marine  incidents.  It  was  hoped  that  this  analysis 
would  shed  light  on  the  frequency  and  nature  of  marine  incidents  and 
ultimately  shape  the  character  and  form  of  prevention-education  programs 
delivered  by  Coastguard  and  other  personnel. 

Incidents  Database 

The  author  sought  to  disentangle  variables  associated  with  incidents  reported 
in  the  Coastguard  Marine  Incidents  database  for  1985,  1986,  1987  and  1988. 
After  all  the  “continuation”  lines  were  eliminated  (indicating  that  a second 
resource  was  dispatched)  this  meant  that  RC.C.’s  logged  34,436  separate 
marine  incidents  in  the  four  years  eiicompassed  in  the  analysis  that  follows.  In 
1985  8,138  incidents  were  logged;  in  1986  7,794,  in  1987  8,840  incidents  and  in 
1988  9,647. 

In  view  of  the  fact  data  gathered  “on-scene”  is  not  fed  into  the  Coastguard 
marine  incidents  database  there  is  little  information  that  attests  to  the  “cause” 
of  incidents.  However,  some  of  the  variable  relationships  reported  herein 
pertain  to  problems  amenable  to  education. 

Of  the  incidents,  43.00%  were  in  the  Western  region,  20.20%  were  in  Central 
Canada,  12.8%  in  the  Laurentian  region  and  18.00%  in  the  Maritimes.  Only 
6.00%  were  in  Newfoundland.  This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
boaters  in  Western  Canada  were  more  careless  or  accident-prone  than  those  in 
other  parts  of  Canada.  Although  mechanisms  exist  to  monitor  the  situation, 
nobody  knows  how  many  boats  or  boaters  there  are  in  different  parts  of  Canada, 
so  it  was  not  possible  to  establish  the  extent  to  which  the  ratio  of  incidents  to 
boaters  \aries  throughout  Canada.  Nevenheless,  the  fact  Western  Canadian 
boaters  were  involved  in  nearly  13,000  incidents  between  1985  and  1988  (and 
these  are  only  the  ones  that  came  to  the  attention  of  the  R.C.C.  in  Victoria), 
shows  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  It  is  probable  that  when  all  the  incidents 
that  do  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Coastguard  are  added  to  those  entered 
in  the  database,  there  could  be  up  to  100,000  per  year  in  the  Western  region. 

When  Incidents  Occurred 

Most  incidents  (19.1%)  occurred  on  a Sunday,  13.0%  were  on  a Saturday,  and 
15.1%  on  a Monday.  The  remaining  days  of  the  week  each  had  about  11  to  12 
percent  of  the  incidents.  There  are  more  boaters  out  in  the  summer  and,  as 
a result,  20.8%  of  incidents  were  in  July,  19.5%  in  August  and  15.1%  in  June. 

The  Red  Cross  (1988)  water  safety  survey  involved  interviews  with  2,383 
small  craft  users.  Only  half  of  those  interviewed  could  name  one  source  of 
information  concerning  small  craft  safety — four  percent  mentioned  the  Red 
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Cross,  nine  percent  the  Coastguard  and  16  percent  identified  the  Police. 
About  31  percent  said  they  think  of  the  weather  before  setting  out  in  a small 
craft.  This  survey  suggested  that  many  boaters  ascribed  the  same  importance 
to  alcoholic  beverages  as  to  flotation  devices  and  other  safety  equipment.  The 
validity  of  the  result  concerning  alcohol  is  dubious  because  responses  given 
over  the  phone  may  have  little  to  do  with  behaviour  on  a boat.  Yet,  the  result 
was  congruent  with  the  fact  the  number  of  incidents  “increases”  after  7:00 
p.m. 

Much  could  be  learned  from  studying  the  ways  in  which  incidents  occurring 
at  different  times  of  the  day  and  night  differ.  Unfortunately,  the  variable 
‘‘time  of  incident”  was  treated  as  a nominal  (categorical)  variable  in  the  1985 
and  1986  files.  In  the  following  two  years  it  was  treated  as  an  interval 
variable — coded  in  accord  with  the  24  hour  clock.  For  present  purposes  it  was 
recoded  so  as  to  distinguish  day  (i.e.  from  0600  hours  to  1800  hours)  from 
night  (1801  hours  to  0559  hours)  incidents.  There  are  many  more  boats  and 
boaters  out  in  daylight  than  at  nighttime.  Thus  the  “at-risk”  population  is 
greater  in  daytime.  Yet  47.7  percent  of  incidents  (in  1987-1988)  occuiTed  at 
night  and  only  52.2  percent  in  the  daytime.  Almost  a third  of  them  occurred 
after  2000  hours  (8  p.m.)  at  night. 

Vessel  Types 

In  the  Coastguard  files  vessels  were  coded  according  to  type  and  size  and 
there  were  codes  for  sailboards,  offshore  drilling  rigs  and  open  boats.  For 
present  purposes  this  variable  was  recoded  so  as  to  distinguish  between  six 
vessel  types  and  “non-vessels.”  In  the  four  years  reported  here,  36.1%  of 
incidents  involved  pleasure/power  boats;  15.3%  involved  sailboats,  26.6% 
involved  fishing  boats.  Rowing  boats  and  canoes  were  involved  in  1131 
incidents  (3.8%  of  the  total ).  Commercial  or  government  vessels  were  involved 
in  972  (or  3.2%)  incidents. 

Variable  Relationships 

Bevause  there  is  little  emphasis  on  securing  and  usi  ig  on-scene  information 
it  is  difficult  to  speculate  about  the  cause  of  incidents.  Sometimes  the  cause 
has  little  to  do  with  boat  maintenance  or  the  condition  of  the  operator;  at 
other  times  it  resides  in  cumulative  errors  or  negligence  that  started  long 
before  the  vessel  left  the  dock.  Moreover,  once  an  incident  begins,  what 
started  as  an  inconvenience  can  develop  into  a serious  situation  (as  in  the 
Catch*22  broaching  north  of  Thrasher  Rock — see  Boshier,  1990).  Sometimes 
there  is  insufficient  evidence  concerning  the  cause  of  an  incident  (such  as  in 
the  Canadian  National  No.  5 sinking).  All  incidents  have  a life  cycle  and, 
error  piles  on  error,  the  ultimate  cause  will  often  end  up  being  something 
other  than  what  triggered  the  incident  in  the  first  place.  Throughout  the 
summer  and  on  winter  weekends  the  author  operates  the  Gulftow-99  salvage 
vessel  in  Georgia  Strait  and  has  seen  enough  inciuents  to  conclude  that  what 
the  boat  operator  does  after  an  incident  is  “in  progress”  is,  in  many  cases, 
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more  important  than  what  he/she  did  to  initiate  or  trigger  the  situation. 
Thus,  when  thinking  about  cause  we  should  remember  both  the  antecedent 
and  trigger  events, 

A crude  measure  of  “cause”  can  be  ascertained  from  reports  filed  by 
Coastguard  radio  operators  and  R.C.C.  controllers.  The  most  startling  thing 
is  that  the  cause  of  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  incidents  is  either  not  known  or 
not  reported.  Sometimes  this  is  because  a vessel  has  sunk  without  trace  but 
usually  it  is  because  records  kept  by  personnel  assisting  the  vessel  are  riot 
read  into  the  marine  incidents  database  that  originates  at  RC.C.'s. 
Sometimes  the  on-scene  personnel  are  from  the  Coastguard  or  Coastguard 
Auxiliary.  Other  times,  particularly  in  B.C.,  they  are  commercial  towboat 
operators,  members  of  community  lifeboat  societies,  good  Samaritans  from 
“vessels  cf  convenience,”  or  mariners  obliged  by  law  to  assist  boaters  in 
distress.  Little  attention  can  be  given  to  the  cause  of  incidents,  particularly 
in  busy  times  when  incidents  pile  up  on  each  other  (such  as  during  the  May, 
1990  “storm”  weekend  when  Vancouver  radio  worked  34  incidents  in  24 
hours). 

The  data  for  the  four  years  encompassed  by  the  study  appear  to  suggest  that 
the  most  frequently  occurring  incidents  (n  = 12,435,  36.1%)  involved 
mechanical  failure,  10.2%  were  false  alarms,  10%  involved  adrift  or  derelict 
vessels,  9.9%  were  groundings.  There  were  339  person-overboard 
situations — a very  serious  event  even  in  calm  seas.  The  mean  wind  velocity 
during  incidents  was  reported  to  be  10.35  knots  (S.D.  = 9.02),  there  were  an 
average  of  1.72  persons  on  board  the  subject  vessels  (S.D.  = 7.41)  and,  of  the 
34,436  incidents,  4337  (or  12.6%)  were  deemed  to  constitute  distress — often 
involving  a Mayday. 

Incidents  involving  pleasure/sail  (X  = 2.61  miles  ofFshore)  and  pleasure/power 
(X  = 2.97  miles  offshore)  generally  occurred  closer  to  shore  than  those 
involving  govemmentycommercial  (X=  13.14  miles  offshore)  or  fishing  vessels 
(X  = 12.45  miles  offshore).  However,  vessels  in  distress  were  slightly  closer 
to  shore  (X  = 5.36  miles,  S.D.  = 29.20)  than  those  involved  in  incidents  that 
did  not  constitute  distress  (X  = 6.01  miles,  S.D.  = 19.54) 

About  200  lives  are  lost  in  distress  incidents  each  year.  Sometimes  several 
are  lost  in  a single  incident  (such  as  in  the  foundering  of  the  Canadian 
National  No.  5 in  Georgia  Strait,  February,  1990).  A crude  index  of 
vulnerability  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  lives  lost  by  the 
number  of  incidents  experienced  by,  for  example,  different  vessel  types.  Thus, 
of  the  1155  incidents  involving  government  vessels,  116  (or  10.04%)  involved 
a loss  of  life,  10.55%  of  incidents  with  open  boats  involved  loss  of  life  as  did 
8.56%  of  “non-vessel”  (including  sailboards),  and  3.23%  of  incidents  involving 
fishboats.  Only  50  sailboat  incidents  involved  loss  of  life  (during  9.7%  of  the 
sailboat  incidents);  the  12,566  pleasure/power  boat  incidents  involved  211  (or 
1.68%)  incidents  where  lives  were  lost. 
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It  is  tempting  to  assume  that  open  boats  constitute  the  g^reatest  hazard  but 
without  information  concerning  the  number  of  boats  (by  type)  in  use  and  not 
involved  in  incidents  vie  are  in  no  position  to  make  such  claims.  There  are 
many  other  variables  to  consider,  for  ex‘*mple,  the  fact  3.10%  of  incidents 
occurring  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  involved  loss  of  life  whereas  only 
1.86%  of  those  on  Thursdays  and  1.77%  of  those  on  Sundays  involved  loss  of 
life  (chi-square  3(>,79,  df  = 6,  p < .001). 

The  antecedents  and  consequences  of  a marine  incident  involve  the 
conjoint  action  of  many  variables.  Some  of  the  most  crucial  reside  in  the 
competence  of  the  operator,  the  condition  and  age  of  the  equipment  and  vessel 
and  the  nature  of  the  weather.  Consequences  are  often  determined  by  the 
location  and  proximity  to  SAR  resources. 

The  Red  Cross  Drowning  Report  ( 1989)  suggested  that  most  drownings  in  B.C. 
occur  in  the  northern  part  of  Vancouver  Island.  Poor  people  who  have  not  had 
access  to  boating  education,  are  part  of  the  growing  flotilla  of  “non-traditional 
fishers”  (clam  diggers,  etc.),  are  under  pressure  because  of  pollution  and 
declining  fish  stocks,  and  likely  to  be  out  in  foul  weather  in  an  open  (and 
sometimes  overloaded)  boat.  They  are  clearly  in  greater  jeopardy  than  the 
relatively  affluent  recreational  boaters  or  “traditional”  fishers  of  the  Lower 
Mainland.  Additionally,  in  the  southern  straits  there  are  more  SAR  resources, 
and  “vessels  of  opportunity”  are  usually  closer  than  in  more  remote  coastal 
areas.  Thus,  oi  the  1492  incidents  in  the  Campbell  River/Bella  Bella  region, 
75  (or  5.29  %)  involved  loss  of  life.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  situation 
in  the  Gulf  Islands  where  2.19%  incidents  involved  loss  of  life  (e.g.  the  1989 
diving  fatality  at  Breakwater  Island)  or  the  Central  Strait  of  Georgia  where 
only  1.04%  of  incidents  involved  loss  of  life. 

A Model  of  Marine  Incidents 

Impact  of  Theory 

If  other  disciplines  and  problems  are  a guide,  it  appears  that  theorizing  about 
marine  incidents  could  affect  prevention  in  several  ways.  First,  broad  frames 
of  reference  that  lie  behind  theories  or  models  affect  the  way  the  problem  is 
construed.  For  example,  to  what  extent  do  incidents  stem  from  adverse 
socioeconomic  circumstances?  The  lack  of  safety  equipment — VHF  radios, 
flares,  liferafts.  Personal  Flotation  Devices — also  stems  from  a lack  of 
investment  in  safety  equipment  or  a lack  of  access  to  reasonable  supplies. 
Education  construed  in  this  way  would  show  how  incidents  arise  from 
socioeconomic  circumstances. 

An  observer  whose  view  of  marine  incidents  is  interpretivist  will  place  great 
emphasis  on  the  way  boat  operators  construe  “safety,”  “risk,”  their 
“masculinity,”  the  “weather”  and  other  attributes  of  life  on  the  water.  The 
emphasis  here  would  be  on  a subjective  view  of  the  world.  For  example,  how 
do  men  and  women  construe  “safety,”  “risk”  and  “prevention”?  There  is  a 
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strong  suspicion  in  some  quarters  that  a macho  attitude  results  in  situations 
where  people  are  aware  of  dangers  but  fail  to  adopt  the  appropriate 
behaviour.  An  approach  informed  by  a subjective  perspective  would  be 
particularly  important  for  new-Canadians  who  fear  ‘^authority,”  have  learned 
to  distrust  government,  and  do  not  understand  prevention  messages  in 
English. 

Educators  should  focus  on  the  way  people  construe  the  world  differently,  ard 
develop  educational  concepts  and  processes  tailored  to  the  multiple  “realities” 
inhabited  by,  for  example,  fishers,  pleasure  boaters,  commercial  operators  or 
kayakers.  Prevention  education  construed  on  this  basis  would  be 
participatory,  conducted  in  community — ^rather  than  institutional — settings, 
involve  “teachers’*  and  “learners”  of  equal  or  similar  status  and  designed  to 
empower  (even  marginalized)  boaters  to  take  action  to  protect  themselves.  It 
would  also  lay  stress  on  gender,  power  relationships  on  boats  and  the  extent 
to  which  “gender  dominance”  creates  vulnerabilities  in  person  overboard  or 
other  perilous  situations. 

In  contrast,  an  observer  who  believes  there  is  an  objective  reality,  and  that 
variables  are  lawfully  interrelated,  is  likely  to  be  less  interested  in  subjective 
constructions  of  the  world  than  with  technical  details  of  weather,  machinery, 
aids  to  navigation  and  boat  handling  (Boshier,  1990a), 

Purpose  of  a Model 

A model  is  a conceptual  analogue  used  to  guide  research,  policy  and,  in  this 
instance,  prevention  education.  Models  influence  research  but  are  not  usually 
affected  by  results.  Once  a model  is  selected  the  researcher  does  not  usually 
modify  it.  This  is  one  of  the  attributes  that  distinguishes  models  from 
theories.  Figure  1 shows  the  components  of  a model  with  variables,  that  in 
different  combinations,  represent  what  happens  during  most  marine  incidents. 
Every  vessel  has  the  potential  to  become  involved  in  an  incident.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  deferred  maintenance,  the  presence  of  unsafe  equipment  or  heavy 
loads,  can  later  combine  with  bad  weather  or  operator  error  to  produce  an 
incident.  Yet  it  is  important  to  realize  that  once  an  incident  is  “triggered,” 
what  the  operator  does  to  control  or  respond  to  it  has  a critical  effect  on  the 
severity  of  the  situation. 

Thus,  in  Figure  1 there  are  three  components-^anfecedents,  trigger  events  and 
consequences.  Time  goes  from  left  to  right  and  may  range  from  a few  seconds 
(as  in  an  explosion)  to  many  hours  (as  in  a grounding  or  sinking).  In  the 
“real”  world  of  marine  incidents  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  disentangle 
antecedents  from  trigger  events  and  consequences  since  they  are  often  tightly 
woven  as  a series  of  fast-moving  events.  Moreover  it  is  the  variable 
interactions — between  say  the  human  and  environmental  variables  that  are 
of  greatest  interest  and  most  amenable  to  prevention  through  education. 
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Although  there  are  grounding  “hot  spots”  (such  as  Silva  Bay’s  famous 
Shipyard  Rock— see  Boshier,  1985;  Boshier,  1989),  and  persistent  technical 
failures  (such  as  breakdowns  in  engines,  stemdrives,  steering  and  electrical 
systems)  each  incident  involves  a unique  combination  of  antecedents,  triggers 
and  consequences. 


Figure  1:  Model  to  Explain  Antecedents  and 

Consequences  of  Marine  Incidents 
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Antecedents 

Antecedent  variables  are  those  that  either  singly,  or  in  combination  with  other 
variables,  render  a vessel  and  her  crew-  vulnerable  to  incidents.  By 
themselves,  antecedent  variables  do  not  constitute  an  incident.  For  example, 
plenty  of  people  have  gone  to  sea  in  a leaky  boat  without  incident.  But  leaky 
boats,  and  the  presence  of  other  human,  technicci  and  environmental 
antecedents  create  a vulnerability. 
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Trigger  Events 

The  antecedent  variables  determine  the  vulnerability  of  a crew  or  vessel. 
With  the  onset  of  a human,  technical  or  environmental  trigger  event  an 
incident  is  “in  progress.”  It  is  the  trigger  event  (human,  technical, 
environmental)  which,  when  added  to  the  existing  vulnerability  that  initiates 
an  incident.  Trigger  events  can  be  sudden  or  prolonged.  Sometimes  the 
trigger  event  occurs  within  the  skipper  or  crew  (helmsperson  falls  asleep, 
navigator  misinterprets  a radar  or  loran,  a crew  members  falls  overboard), 
sometimes  it  is  “technical”  (load  moves,  equipment  fails,  machinery  ceases  to 
function)  or  “environmental”  (fog  descends,  a squall  arrives,  a log  boom  breaks 
loose).  Like  environmental  antecedents,  environmental  trigger  events  ar-^ 
either  “naturally  occurring^’  (e.g.  fog)  or  “man-made”  (e.g.  boom  breaking 
loose).  Even  women  will  agree  that  these  are  usually  man-made. 

Trigger  events  do  not  have  the  same  effect  on  all  crews  and  vessels.  Their 
impact  depends  upon  the  vulnerability  of  the  crew  and  vessel.  Trigger  events 
almost  always  arise  from  the  single  or  combined  effects  of  human,  technical 
and  environmental  variables.  They  can  be  minor  (hitting  a sandbank)  or 
catastrophic  (collision  with  a freighter). 

Consequences 

“One  tb'ng  leads  to  another”  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  what  the  operator, 
equipment  or  “environment”  does,  once  an  incident  has  been  triggered,  has  a 
considerable  influence  on  its  resolution,  It  often  determines  if  lives  are  lost 
and  has  a significant  impact  on  the  expense  of  rectifying  the  situation. 

In  many  respects  what  the  crew  do  once  an  incident  is  “in  progress”  is  of  even 
greater  significance  than  the  antecedent  or  trigger  variable  combinations. 
Once  an  incident  is  “in  progress”  the  crew  have  little  control  over 
enrironmental  variables,  but  the  way  in  which  the  human  and  technical 
variables  manifest  themselves  can  be  of  immense  significance.  For  example, 
if  a skipper  drives  a vessel  onto  a reef,  knowing  how  to  stem  the  flow  of  water 
into  the  hull  could  be  critical. 

After  incidents  have  been  triggered,  the  skipper’s  need  to  'tonceal  his  or  her 
(but  usually  his)  predicament,  profound  panic  or  “errors  of  judgement”  can 
significantly  worsen  a situation  that,  if  approached  from  anotljer  perspective, 
could  be  more  easily  resolved.  Again,  it  is  useful  to  separate  the  human  froni 
the  technical  and  environmental  variables  that  arise  as  £ consequence  of  a 
trigger  event  and  thus  become  part  of  an  incident  in-progress. 

Model  in  Action 

The  way  this  model  can  be  used  to  analyze  marine  incidents  and  highlight 
issues  pertaining  to  prevention  will  now  be  illustrated  by  briefly  describing 
what  happened  during  selected  marine  incidents.  For  illustrative  purposes 
only  one  example  of  each  type  of  incident  is  reported  here.  Far  more 
exhaustive  analyses  are  available  in  the  reports  of  the  Canadian 
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Transportation  Accident  Investigation  and  Safety  Board  (CTAISB)  which  has 
had  the  mandate  to  investigate  marine  accidents  in  Canada  since  March  29, 
1990. 

In  this  summary,  the  vessel  is  named  ard  the  chief  antecedents  (A1  — human; 
A2 — technical;  A3 — environmental),  trigger  events  (Tl,  T2,  T3)  and 
consequences  (Cl,  C2,  C3)  identified. 

Human  Antecedents  Dominant 

Chetak.  The  owner  of  this  sailboat  anchored  in  Nanaimo  harbour  but,  before 
going  to  sleep,  failed  to  consult  or  misconstrued  the  tide  tables  (Al).  As  the 
tide  receded  in  the  early  morning  hours  the  vessel  grounded.  Swift  action  at 
this  point  could  have  saved  the  situation  but  an  incident  was  triggered  when 
the  vessel  rolled  over  and  took  on  water  (T2).  It  was  later  pumped  out  and 
refloated  with  flotation  equipment.  Although  the  chief  consequences  were 
human  (Cl)  the  skipper  and  the  boat  were  in  good  shape  and  continued  on 
their  cruising  holiday. 

Technical  Antecedents  Dominant 

Silver  Tide.  This  33’  gillnetter  had  left  Lasqueti  Island  in  Georgia  Strait  on 
August  12,  1990  headed  to  a gillnet  opening  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  River. 
At  about  2:30  a.m.  on  August  13  the  seas  were  getting  bigger,  and  by  5:00 
a.m.  the  stem  was  down  in  the  water  and  the  skipper  felt  the  vessel  had 
become  sluggish.  At  5:15  a.m.  waves  broke  over  the  stem,  the  skipper  glanced 
at  his  radar,  secured  an  accurate  position,  called  Mayday  and  told  his 
daughter  to  launch  their  Beaufort  ‘A’-pack  liferaft.  Both  grabbed  survival 
suits,  clambered  aboard  the  raft  >vhich  deployed  properly  and  awaited  rescue 
by  a Coastguard  hovercraft.  The  chief  antecedent  of  this  incident  was  the  fact 
the  ‘‘stem  apron”  of  this  vessel  had  come  away  from  the  hull  (A2).  As  Silver 
Tide  banged  and  crashed  into  the  southerly  winds  and  eight  foot  seas  the 
gillnetter  began  taking  on  water.  Thus  the  primary  antecedent  was  the  hull 
weakness  (A2);  the  incident  was  triggered  by  bad  weather  (en\dronmental 
variable — ^T3).  The  chief  consequences  were  human  variables  (Cl)  and,  in  this 
case,  both  skipper  and  crew  acted  in  an  appro’^riate  fashion.  Their  ability  to 
call  a Mayday  and  give  an  accurate  position  greatly  enhanced  the  probability 
of  rescue.  The  boat  was  ruined  and  subsequently  burned  in  a shipyard  (C2). 
In  summary,  deferred  maintenance  (Al  and  A2)  caused  the  stem  apron  to 
come  away  from  the  gillnetter  which  took  on  water  (T2)  and  was  overwhelmed 
by  high  seas  (T3).  Fortunately,  the  skipper  gave  an  accurate  position  and 
safely  made  it  into  a raft  (Cl).  This  incident  was  described  in  more  detail 
elsewhere  (Boshier,  1992). 

Environmental  Antecedents  Dominant 

Catch-?2  was  a 30’  Philbrooks  sloop  overwhelmed  by  big  seas  (A3)  a few 
miles  north  of  Thrasher  Rock.  The  male  skipper,  an  experienced  seamen  from 
the  British  merchant  navy,  was  unable  to  control  his  vessel  (Al)  and  could  get 
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no  assistance  from  his  wife  (in  a wheelchair)  or  two  young  children.  Lines  and 
sails  were  washed  over  the  side,  fouled  his  propeller  (T2)  and  placed  so  much 
torque  on  the  drive  shaft  that  the  diesel  engine  came  off  its  mounts  and  was 
loose  in  the  engine  room  (T2).  This  was  a well  found  craft.  The  chief 
antecedents  were  the  high  seas  (environmental — A3);  the  trigger  event  was 
the  fouled  propeller  and  loose  engine.  The  chief  consequences  were  "Tiuman” 
(Cl).  The  willingness  of  the  family  to  go  sailing  was  damaged  and,  a few 
years  later,  the  marriage  had  ended.  There  is  a fuller  description  of  this 
incident  in  Boshier  (1990). 


Using  the  Model 

Although  this  model  was  designed  to  identify  factors  that  explain  variance  in 
marine  incidents  it  also  has  the  potential  to  become  a heuristic  device  for  the 
analysis  of  other  recreational  or  commercial  activities  (e.g.  skiing,  rock 
climbing,  flying  and  other  accidents). 

Space  constraints  here  preclude  a detailed  discussion  of  all  the  variables  and 
their  various  interactions.  Moreover,  the  model  needs  considerable 
elaboration.  Yet,  even  at  this  preliminary  stage  it  evokes  numerous  issues 
that  ought  to  be  addressed  by  those  involved  in  prevention  education. 

This  model  can  be  used  as  a heuristic  device  to  alert  educators  and  learners 
to  the  fact  incidents  often  occur  because  of  the  conjoint  action  of  several 
variables.  Most  importantly,  the  focus  on  trigger  events  and  consequences 
alerts  the  mariner  to  the  importance  of  survival,  of  acting  appropriately  once 
an  incident  is  “in  progress.”  It  provides  a I'ramework  for  the  organization  or 
analysis  of  case  studies,  highlights  components  that  ought  to  be  included  in 
the  curricula  of  boating  safety  courses  and,  by  giving  human  and 
environmental  variables  the  same  emphasis  as  that  given  to  technical 
matters,  rectifies  a problem. 

Dominanee  of  Technical  Matters 

At  present  there  is  a tendency  i?i  Coastguard  and  oth  *r  circles  to  dwell  on 
technical  matters,  safety  equipment,  flares  and  so  on.  Technical  matters  are 
exceedingly  important,  as  are  the  maintenance  of  proper  navigation  and  other 
aids  that  help  boaters  deal  with  currents,  rock  piles,  fog  banks,  wdnds  and 
other  environmental  hazards.  But  the.se  are  relatively  easy  to  deal  with 
compared  to  the  complicated  interactions  of  human  fa  tors  involving 
perception,  learning,  motivation  and  socioculturally  acquired  ways  of 
con.struing  safety.  Flares  and  P.F.D.'s  are  significantly  less  complicated  than 
human  foibles. 

A corollary  of  the  focus  on  technical  and  environmental  matters  is  the  notion 
that  human  factors  are  “a  constant,”  Some  educators  assume  that  if  boaters 
have  the  pertinent  information  (about  flares,  etc. ) their  behaviour  will  change. 
But  the  boating  community  is  highly  differentiated  and  educators  cannot 
assume  that  people  who  charter  42'  sailboats,  or  affluent  members  of  yacht 
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clubs,  have  the  same  perceptual  and  cognitive  processes,  let  alone  attitudes 
and  beli''fs  concerning  safety,  as  those  of  crabbers,  gillnetters  and  the 
hundreds  of  folk  who  launch  12’  aluminium  dinghies  (with  small  outboard 
motors)  up  and  down  the  coast. 

Even  the  sub-communities  within  identifiable  sectors  (e.g.  fishing)  are  highly 
differentiated.  Hence  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  approach  used  with 
seiners  will  work  with  julflrollers,  outside  trailers  or  gillnetters.  Quite  apart 
from  factors  associated  with  different  gear  types,  educators  must  also  consider 
the  ethnic  composition  of  different  parts  of  the  fishing  fleet  and  the  fact  it  is 
largely  a male  world. 

Cultural  Background 

The  boating  community  is  changing.  For  example,  the  large  variety  of 
cultural  backgrounds  possessed  by  fishers  operating  out  of  western  ports  has 
created  a new  challenge  (as  shown  by  ihe  problem  with  asphyxiation  and 
“running”  from  authorities  in  the  winter  of  1988-89),  while  declining  prices 
and  fish  stocks  (as  evidenced  by  the  “disappearance”  of  fish  in  the  1992 
season)  are  tempting  fishers  to  take  more  risks.  Fishers  are  also  prone  to 
claim  that  lives  will  always  be  lost  in  B.C.  waters  until  someone  changes  the 
weather.  Unfortunately,  the  pressure  on  fish  stocks  is  causing  fishers  to  go 
into  rougher  waters  than  previously  and  educators  should  be  careful  not  to 
habitually  “blame  the  victim”  for  incidents. 

Making  Changes 

The  cause  of  an  incident  often  resides  in  structural  factors  that  leave  the 
individual  boater  with  limited  options  and  an  inability  to  exercise  “choice.” 
For  example,  concerning  the  sociocultural  antecedents  (Rgure  1)  there  are  two 
“realities”  concerning  ethnic  relations  in  Canada  which  have  considerable 
relevance  in  this  context.  One  claims  that  Canada  is  an  equitable  society  and 
no  one  ethnic  group  dominates  the  others.  Those  holding  this  view  think 
Canada  is  a “level  playing  field”  and  expect  immigrants  to  “fit  in.”  If  they  fail 
to  do  so,  there  is  a tendency  to  “blame  the  victim."  The  second  view  is  that 
Canadian  society  is  structured  so  as  to  systematically  discriminate  against 
people  on  the  basis  of  gender,  race,  or  class.  These  structures  are  entrenched 
by  a covert  ideology  of  racism.  Most  boaters  have  heard  the  excruciating 
discussions  that  occur  on  VHF  Channel  16  when  fishers  whose  first  language 
is  sjmething  other  than  English  attempt  to  secure  assistance  from  the 
Coastguard.  Coastguard  radio  operators  do  not  appear  to  speak  languages 
other  than  English  and  certain  commercial  tow  operators  are  unwilling  to 
service  fishers  from  some  ethnic  groups. 

Quite  apart  from  implications  that  racist  ideology  has  for  SAR-response  these 
factors  also  create  a fonnidable  challenge  for  prevention.  It  does  not  suffice 
to  simply  translate  “safety  pamphlets”  into  languages  other  than  English. 
Much  more  needs  to  be  said  about  this  but,  in  this  context,  it  suffices  to  note 
that  immigrant  or  First  Nations  fishers  constitute  just  two  of  many  groups  in 
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the  boating  community  and  further  point  to  the  need  for  a differentiated 
approach  that  has  regard  to  human  (including  sociocultural)  as  well  as 
technical  and  environmental  matters.  Prevention  education  is  not  just  a 
rational/technical  process  of  delivering  information  but  one  deeply  embedded 
in  the  sociocultural,  political  and  economic  contexts  of  the  many  boating 
communities  in  Canada. 
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R4sumy 

Vu  que  le  contexte  n’est  pas  un  simple  assemblage  d’eldments  exterieurs  relies 
^ une  situation,  mais  qu’il  constitue  la  reality  sensible  et  subjective 
qu’exp^rimente  I’individu,  toute  tentative  pour  comprendre  le  fonctionnement 
humain  exige  que  Ton  comprenne  comment  I’individu  contextualise  chaque 
chose,  chaque  6v4nement  pour  se  creer  une  image  coherente  du  monde.  On  a 
peu  de  connaissances  sur  le  processus  de  contextualisation,  particulierement 
dans  des  situations  caracteris^es  par  un  haut  degr^  de  liberty.  Une  ytude 
exploratoire  a 4td  menee  aupres  d’adultes  qui  visitent  un  mus4e  de  sciences 
naturelles  afin  de  d4couvrir  les  principales  caract4ristiques  de  leur  d4marche 
lorsqu’Ms  tentent  de  donner  un  sens  a ce  qu’ils  voient.  Trois  cat4gories  de 
caractyristiques  ont  4ty  identifiyes  ainsi  que  les  tendances  des  visiteurs  pour 
chacune  d’elles:  la  source  d’alimentation,  I’orientation  de  I’attention  et  le  mode 
d’approche  de  I’objet.  En  dyfinitive,  il  ressort  des  rysultats  de  cette  recherche 
que  le  processus  de  contextualisation  est  largement  determiny  par  les 
dispositions  fondamentales  particuliyres  de  I’individu  en  vers  le  monde  extyrieur. 

Abstract 

Considering  that  the  notion  of  context  cannot  be  defined  as  a simple  assemblage 
of  external  elements  connected  to  a particular  situation,  but  rather  constitutes 
the  subjective  reality  that  one  experiences  at  every  moment,  it  becomes  evident 
that  any  attempt  to  understand  human  functioning  requires  an  understanding 
of  how  the  individual  contextualizes  each  thing,  each  event,  in  order  to  construe 
a coherent  image  of  the  world.  Very  little  is  known  about  the  contextualization 
process,  especially  in  situations  characterized  by  a high  degree  of  freedom.  An 
exploratory  study  has  been  conducted  with  adults  visiting  a natural  history 
museum.  The  aim  of  this  research  was  to  discover  the  main  characteristics  of 
their  approach  while  they  were  trying  to  give  meaning  to  what  they  were 
seeing.  Three  categories  of  characteristics  have  been  identified  as  well  as  the 
inclinations  of  visitors  towards  each  of  them,  the  sources  of  reference,  the 
orientation  of  the  focus  and  the  modes  through  which  one  approaches  the 
objects.  It  appears  from  the  results  of  this  research  that  the  contextualization 
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process  is  to  a large  extent  determined  by  the  fundamental  attitude  of  an 
individual  towards  the  external  world. 


Introduction 

Contextualiser  est  une  activite  naturelle,  fondamentale  et  spontan^e  qui  r^pond 
a des  besoins  multiples  dans  tous  les  secteurs  de  la  vie.  Comprendre,  acceder 
au  sens  consiste  a percevoir  des  relations  entre  les  choses  et  a structurer  ces 
relations  pour  former  un  contexte,  une  inage  coh^rente  d’une  situation. 
L’impact  de  cette  activity  sur  le  comporternent,  Tapprentissage  et  T^quilibre 
psychologique  de  Tetre  humain  a 4te  bien  demontr^  (Bateson  et_al.,  1981; 
Hoffman,  1986;  Rosnow  et  Georgoudi,  1986;  Sarbin  et  McKechnie,  1986; 
Tiberghien,  1986). 

En  museologie,  la  question  de  la  contextualisation  a surtout  ete  traitee  du  point 
de  vue  des  objectifs  des  mus^ologues:  objectifs  d^acquisition,  de  conservation  et 
de  presentation  des  objets  au  public.  Du  fait  que  les  objets  qui  sont  exposes  au 
mus^e  sont  coupes  de  leur  contexte  d’origine  et  desinvestis  de  leur  vocation 
propre,  on  comprend  que  la  recontextualisation  de  ceux-ci  soit  la  preoccupation 
principale  des  educateurs  museaux.  Dependant,  bien  que  ces  demiers  aient  une 
connaissance  approfondie  de  la  matiere  qu’ils  ont  a presenter,  une  vision  claire 
de  ce  qu’ils  veulent  communiquer  et  une  bonne  quantite  d’information  sur  les 
caracteristiques  socio-economiques  des  visiteurs  (Griggs  et  Alt,  1932;  Hayward 
et  Larkin,  1983;  Loomis,  1973;  Washbume  et  Wagar,  1972),  ils  connaissent  peu 
Vexperience  psychologique  de  ces  demiers,  ceux-la  meme  qu’ils  veulent  stimuler 
ou  guider.  Les  apprentissages  et  le  fonctionnement  du  visiteur  leur  demeurent 
a toute  fin  pratique  inconnus,  de  meme  que  Timpact  r^el  d'une  exposition  (Falk, 
1983;  Falk  et  al,  1986).  On  sait  cependant  que  le  visiteur  a rarement  une  id6e 
precise  du  message  que  le  mus^ologue  a voulu  lui  communiquer  et  qu'il  ne 
retient  qu’une  quantite  minime  de  Tinformation  verbale  foumie  dans  les 
exhibits,  alors  qu*il  saisit  et  retient  plus  aisement  une  information  de  type 
structural  (gestalt,  theme,  quality  de  I’ev^nement)  (voir  Falk  et  al..  1986; 
Screven,  1974;  Weiss  et  Boutourline,  1963).  II  semble  done  Evident  que  factivit^ 
du  visiteur  ne  consiste  pas  a m^moriser  les  donn^es  telles  qu’elles  lui  sont 
presentees.  Le  visiteur  procede  plutot  a un  remodelage  de  ces  donn^es,  a leur 
epuration  et  a leur  recadrage  a Taide  de  donnees  subjectives,  de  fafon  a en 
conserver  ce  qui  constitue,  pour  lui,  leur  qualite  essentielle  (Carr,  1985;  Jenkins, 
1974). 

Le  probleme  de  la  contcxtualisatirn  au  musee 

La  quer  Uon  de  la  contextualisation  est  done  au  coeur  meme  de  la  problematique 
de  Tinteraction  educative.  Elle  se  pose  de  fa^on  differente  au  mus4e  et  a T^cole. 
D’abord  a cause  des  clienteles  et  des  motifs  de  fr^quentation  de  ces  institutions, 
k cause  ^galement  de  la  difference  des  objectifs  poursuivis  et  des  moyens  de 
communication  ou  d*6vaIuation  utilises  dans  les  deux  milieux.  Mais  la 
difference  sans  doute  la  plus  importante  est  le  tres  haut  degre  de  liberty  dont 
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jouit  I’individu  au  nius6e.  En  efFet,  au  inus^e,  le  visiteur  ne  subit  pas  les 
contraintes  d’objectifs  d’apprentissage  precis  et  predetermines.  Ses  motivations, 
ses  buts  et  ses  choix  sont  personnels  et  fluctuants.  Les  apprentissages  qu’il  fmt 
au  cours  de  sa  visite  sont  generalement  imprevus,  spontanes  et  sans  souci 
d’evaluation  ou  de  competition  (Screven,  1969;  Falk  et  al.,  1986).  Cette  liberty 
ouvre  le  champ  a une  grande  variety  de  fonctionnements  chez  le  visiteur.  Une 
visite  au  musee,  par  example,  fait  largement  appel  a I’imaginaire  et  a 
l’exp4rience  esthetique-  reves,  souvenirs,  mythes  peuvent  etre  evoqu^s  et  les 
informations  recueillies  au  contact  de  I’objet  ne  suivent  pas  un  parcours  linfeire 
clairement  defini  (Carr,  1985).  L’educateur  museal  n’a  done  aucun  controle  r4el 
sur  les  apprentissages  ou  sur  les  autres  benefices  que  le  visiteur  retire  de  sa 
visite  et  revaluation  de  I’impact  de  son  action  ne  peut  se  mesurer  selon  les 
criteres  et  les  m4thodes  utilises  dans  le  milieu  scolaire. 

A cause  de  ces  differences  fondamentales  entre  I’education  musdale  et 
I’education  scolaire,  les  professionnels  des  musees  ne  peuvent  veritablement 
s’appuyer  sur  les  connaissances  que  I’on  a du  fonctionnement  des  individus  en 
milieu  scolaire,  ni  sur  les  methodes  qui  ont  ete  ddveloppees  dans  ce  milieu  pour 
ddfinir  leur  propre  action  aupres  des  visiteurs  de  musee.  De  ineme,  les  theories 
de  Vapprentissage  6tablies  par  les  psychologues  sont  g6n4ralement  consider4es 
comme  peu  utiles  par  I’educaieur  museal  parce  quelles  ont  elabor4es  & 
partir  de  situations  exp6rimentales  controldes  dont  les  caracteristiques  et  les 
enjeux  sont  fort  diflferents  de  ceux  d’une  visite  au  mus4e.  Les  etudes  portant 
sur  la  construction  de  la  representation  s4mantique,  par  example,  ont 
eflfectuees  a partir  de  situations  detemiinees  par  des  objectifs  pr6cis,  des 
representation s-cibles  a evoquer  ou  a reconstituer  pour  comprendre  un  6nonc4 
ou  pour  r^soudre  urt  problenie,  (Ehrlich,  1984,  1985a,  1985b;  Richard,  1984, 
1985).  Bien  qu’elles  offrent quelques  pistes  interessantes,  ces  dtudes foumissent 
peu  d’information  sur  le  fonctionnement  spontane  de  I’individu  dans  tme 
situation  caracterisee  par  un  h.tut  degre  de  liberte.  Dans  le  domaine  museal, 
r^tude  de  Nahemow  (1971)  a permis  de  voir  des  differences  dans  la 
representation  que  les  visiteurs  se  font  de  I’environnement,  mais  n’apporte  nen 
sur  les  caracteristiques  de  leur  demarche  pour  y arriver. 

Vu  la  rarete  des  donnees  concemant  I’experience  vdeue  par  le  visiteur  dans  son 
contact  avec  I’objet  ainsi  que  sa  demarche  de  contextualisation,  les  educateurs 
musdaux  se  trouvent  contraints  de  baser  leur  travail  sur  des  a priori  et  de  sen 
remettre  a leur  intuition  pour  composer  des  contextes  quils  supposent 
signifiants  et  interessants  pour  le  visiteur  (Alt  et  Griggs,  1984).  Pour  ceux 
d’entre  eux  qui  envisagent  leur  role  comme  celui  dun  guide  qui  stimule 
I’exploration  autonome  de  I’objet  et  I’elaboration  d’une  signification  a la  fois  juste 
et  personnelle,  mieux  connaitre  le  processus  de  contextualisation  du  visiteur 
s’avfere  une  ndcessitd  (Alt  et  Griggs,  1984;  Duthuit,  1984;  Glover  et  Richards, 
1977;  Porter  et  Martin,  1985;  Scrutton,  1969;  Taborsky,  1976;  'Trudel,  1985). 

A cause  de  I’dtat  peu  avaned  des  connaissances  sur  le  sujet,  notre  6tude  est 
essentiellement  exploratoire  et  qualitative  et  notre  demarche,  inductive.  Nous 
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tentons  de  rtpondre  k des  questions  tr^s  larges:  comment  le  visiteur  s’y  prend-il 
lorsqu’il  tente  de  donner  un  sens  aux  objets  qu’on  lui  pr^sente?  Qu*est-ce  qui 
caract^rise  la  demarche  de  contextualisation  lorsque  celle-ci  s’effectue  dans  une 
situation  de  grande  liberty  pour  I’individu? 

Plus  pr^cis^ment,  nous  traiterons  de  trois  points  que  nous  avons  identifies  dans 
la  contextualisation  effectuee  par  le  visiteur.  II  s*agit  de  la  prc  /enance  des 
materiaux  qui  servant  ^ la  contextualisation,  de  Vorientation  du  foyer 
d attention  du  sujet  et  du  mode  dapproche  que  ce  dernier  privilegie  dans  son 
contact  avec  1 objet.  Ces  points  sont  reveiateurs  du  type  de  relation  qui 
s instaure  entre  1 individu  et  1 objet  durant  la  contextualisation.  D’autres  aspects 
du  processus  de  contextualisation  tels  les  themes  de  la  contextualisation  et  les 
facteurs  susceptibles  d’influencer  ce  processus  sont  pr6sent4s  ailleurs 
(Chamberland,  1988;  Chamberland,  1989;  Chamberland,  1991). 

Description  de  la  recherche 

L4tude  sest  deroulee  dans  un  mus6e  de  sciences  naturelles,  le  Musee  Gteorges 
Prefonteine  de  Montreal.  Elle  a 4te  realisee  avec  la  collaboration  de  45  adultos 
qui  visitaient  une  exposition  de  mollusques.  Ces  personnes,  des  deux  sexes, 
avaient  de  21  a 61  ans,  possedaient  trois  niveaux  de  formation  diff^rents:  (des 
etudes  secondaires  ou  moins,  des  etudes  collegiales  ou  universitaires  et  des 
connaissances  specialis4es  en  biologie)  et  trois  habitudes  de  frequentation 
museale  differentes  (un  premier  sous-groupe  n’allait  jamais  au  mus4e,  un  second 
n y allait  qu’une  fois  par  an  et  un  troisieme,  plusieurs  fois). 

presentation  des  objets  avait  ete  gardee  aussi  simple  que  possible.  Chaque 
vitrine  contenait  cinq  coquillages  disposes  sur  un  fond  de  tissu  bleu  uni, 
accompagn^s  d’une  etiquette  sur  laquelle  apparaissaient  les  appellations 
commune  et  scientifique,  la  famille  d’appartenance  et  faire  de  distribution 
geographique  de  chaque  coquillage. 

Les  donnees  sont  essentielleinent  constituees  des  verbalisations  de  chaque  sujet 
recueillies  sur  bande  magnetique.  Leur  collecte  s’est  deroulee  en  trois  temps  et 
a permis  de  recueillir  des  donnees  de  trois  types,  a)  Les  verbalisations 
spontanees  du  visiteur  au  cours  de  sa  visite.  b)  Des  verbalisations  obtenues 
apres  la  visite  par  le  biais  dun  instrument  projectif  simple  qui  consistait  en  la 
photographic  d un  visiteur  anonyme  devant  une  des  vitrines.  La  presentation 
de  cette  photographic  etait  assortie  de  la  question  suivante:  “Que  pensez-vous 
qu’il  se  passe  chez  cette  personne  au  moment  ou  elle  regarde  ces  coquillages?”^, 
c)  Des  verbalisations  recueillies  au  cours  d’un  entretien  semi-structure  effectui 
apres  1 administration  de  1 epreuve  projective.  Cet  entretien,  lance  par  une 
invitation  directe  a revenir  sur  Texperience  vecue  au  coars  de  la  visite, 
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pour  lui. 
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comportait  aussi  des  questions  destinies  k aborder  des  points  demeur^s  obscurs 
ou  insuffisamment  explores  par  le  visiteur. 

Ces  donn^es,  recueillies  sur  bande  sonore,  ont  ete  dactylographi^es  et  c’est  sous 
cette  forme  que  nous  en  avons  fait  Tetude.  Une  premiere  analyse  a permis  d’en 
identifier  les  points  saillants  et  de  determiner  des  grandes  categories  de 
phenomenes.  Puis,  des  grilles  ont  ete  construites  afin  de  classer  les 
verbalisations  dans  ces  categories,  d’en  faire  une  compilation,  et,  a Vaide  de 
pK)urcentages,  de  deceler  et  d’illustrer  des  tendances.  Enfin,  une  analyse  du 
contenu  des  cttegories  a ete  realisee,  de  meme  qu’une  etude  de  leur  influence 
sur  la  contextualisation.  Ces  investigations  ont  ete  realisees  sur  les  trois  types 
de  verbalisations  decrits  precedemment 

Resultats 

Nous  procedons  a une  description  des  donnees  obtenues  sur  chacun  des  points 
etudies,  puis  nous  voyons  dans  quelle  mesure  il  marque  la  demarche  de 
contextualisation  et  quelles  sont  les  tendances  des  visiteurs  k son  egard. 

Bien  que  les  45  visiteurs  qui  ont  participe  a cette  recherche  aient  forme  trois 
sous-groupes  homogenes  en  termes  de  formation,  nous  n’avons  decele  aucune 
difference  marquee  entre  eux,  le  test  de  Kruskal-Wallis  (1952)  applique  a la 
comparaison  de  leur  production  ne  revelait  aucune  difference  significative  au 
niveau  .05.  Vu  que  la  variable  instruction  est,  de  Tavis  de  plusieurs  (Bourdieu 
et  Darbel,  1969;  DiMaggio  et  Useem,  1977),  la  variable  la  plus  susceptible 
d’influencer  le  fonctionnement  du  visiteur,  nous  nous  sen  tons  justifiees  de 
presenter  nos  resultats  sans  distinguer  quelque  sous-groupe  que  ce  soit  a 
Vinterieur  des  45  visiteurs. 

1-  Provenance  des  614ments  de  la  contextualisation 

Nous  avons  d’abord  constate  que  les  elements  de  la  contextualisation  pouvaient 
provenir  de  deux  sources:  la  personne  peut  utiliser  ses  propres  ressources 
interieures  ou,  au  contraire,  s’appuyer  sur  ce  que  le  monde  exterieur  lui  offre 
pour  donner  un  sens  a son  contact  avec  Fobjet  museal. 

Le  visiteur  qui  utilise  des  leftrents  de  source  interne  s’appuie  sur  Texpdrience 
intime  qu’il  a de  Vobjet  (Huteau,  1987).  Cette  experience  peut  etre  immediate 
ou  Wke  au  passe  et  constituer  une  portion  de  la  “theorie  du  monde”  que 
Tindividu  s’est  construite  au  cours  de  son  existence  (Medin  et  Muiphy,  1985), 
ou  encore  ce  que  Neisser  (1976)  appelle  les  ‘‘schemas  anticipatoires”  qui  guident 
la  perception.  Ces  referents  peuvent  etre  des  souvenirs,  des  images  familieres, 
des  connaissances  ant^rieures,  des  Emotions,  des  analogies,  des  metaphores,  des 
reflexions  philosophiques  ou  des  symboles.  Dans  la  cat^gorie  des  referents  de 
source  exteme,  nous  retrouvons  les  descriptions  physiques  d’objet,  les 
informations  lues  sur  les  etiquettes,  les  caracteristiques  physiques  du  cadre 
dans  lequel  sinscrit  Tobjet  ainsi  que  les  questions  poshes  par  le  visiteur 
lorsqu’elles  constituent  une  recherche  d’information  exterieure. 
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La  source  que  Tindividu  privil4gie  est  im  indice  de  son  niveau  de  d^pendance 
envers  ce  que  le  monde  ext^rieur  lui  foumit  pour  donner  xin  sens  k ce  qu'il  voit, 
et  de  la  valeur  qu’il  accorde  ses  ressources  personnelles.  Eii  somme,  la 
preference  du  sujet  pour  un  type  de  referents  indique  dans  quelle  mesure  il 
s'utilise  lui-meme  en  tant  que  source  et  element  de  la  contextualisation. 

Afin  de  determiner  quel  type  de  referents  predomine  dans  la  contextualisation 
que  fait  le  visiteur,  nous  avons  procede  de  deux  manieres.  La  premiere  consiste 
k etablir  la  proportion  des  verbalisations  des  45  visiteurs  attribuable  chaque 
source,  la  seconde,  k etablir  la  proportion  des  personnes  qxii  accordent  nettement 
plus  de  place  k un  type  de  referents  qu*^  I’autre.  Le  critere  utilise  pour 
determiner  si  quelqu’un  privifegie  une  source  particuliere  est  xm  ecart  d’au 
moins  10%  dans  Tutilisation  des  deux  types  de  referents.  La  figure  1 illustre  les 
resultats  obtenus  avec  ces  deux  methodes. 


r6f6rent8  r6R^rcntfl  pr^ominanoe  predominance  equivalence 

exterr»2s  internes  des  referents  des  reftrente  des  referents 

extemes  internee 


Figure  1:  Proportion  des  verbalisations  consacrees  aux  referents  internes  et 

aux  referents  extemes.  Proportion  des  sujets  qui  se  referent 
davantage  au  monde  exferieur,  a leurs  ressources  inferieures  et 
^galement  aux  deux  sources. 

Les  resultats  indiquent  que  les  deux  sources  sont  utilis^es  de  fa9on  k peu 
pres  ^quivalente:  51.5%  des  verbalisations  attestent  de  Tutilisation  des 
referents  internes,  alors  que  48.5%  attestent  de  celle  de  referents  internes. 
Le  portrait  obtenu  a partir  d’une  analyse  bas6e  sur  les  sujets  est  trfes 
semblable.  Quarante  pour  cent  des  visiteurs  utilisent  surtout  des  referents 
extemes,  37.8%  surtout  des  referents  internes,  et  22.2%  utilisent  autant  les 
uns  que  les  autres. 

Que  doit-on  penser  de  ces  rdsultats?  On  aurait  pu  croire  qu*a  cause  de  son 
grand  d^pouillement,  le  type  de  presentation  utilise  pour  presenter  les  objets 
museaux  aurait  pousse  le  visiteur  k se  tourner  vers  ses  ressources 
interieures  pour  contextualiser  Vobjet.  On  aurait  tout  aussi  bien  pu  penser, 
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au  contraire,  que  le  manque  d’information  aurait  laiss4  Fobjet  vide  de 
signification  aux  yeux  du  visiteur  et  que  celui-ci  aurait  abandonn^  le  contact 
avec  Tobjet  ou  aurait  persists  k chercher  et  k r^clamer  des  points  de  repfere 
ext6rieurs.  Nos  r^sultats  ne  soutiennent  aucune  de  ces  interpretations 
puisqu’on  trouve  pratiquement  autant  de  sujets  qui  s’appuieat  sur  des 
donnees  internes  que  de  sujets  qui  se  referent  aux  donn^es  exterieures  et 
que,  de  plus,  une  proportion  non  n^gligeable  utilisent  de  fafon  equivalente 
les  deux  types  de  referents.  Les  dexix  interpretations  ont  cependant  une 
premisse  commune:  elles  supposent  que  les  facteurs  extemes,  en 

Toccurrence,  le  type  de  presentation  de  Tobjet,  determine  le  rapport  de 
Tindividu  avec  Fobjet.  Sans  rejeter  la  possibilite  d’une  influence  des 
elements  extemes  sur  la  contextualisation,  nos  resultats  rendent 
maintenant  evidente  la  necessite  de  considerer  la  chose  du  point  de  vue  des 
facteurs  internes,  notamment  de  Fattitude  du  visiteur,  de  sa  disposition 
fondamentale  envers  le  monde  exterieur,  attitude  qui  prepare  et  determine 
son  agir. 

La  question  de  la  disposition  fondamentale  face  au  monde  exterieur  a ete 
etudiee  par  Jung  (1950),  qui  a introduit  les  notions  d’introversion  et 
d’extraversion.  Ces  notions  rendent  compte  de  Forientation  de  la  conscience 
et  de  la  circulation  de  Fenergie  psychique.  En  bref,  dans  Fattitude 
d’intro version,  le  mouvement  se  fait  naturellement  de  Fobjet  vers  le  sujet  et 
Fimportance  est  prioritairement  accordee  aux  impressions  que  Fobjet  fait 
naitre  chez  la  personne,  aux  opinions  de  cette  demiere,  a ses  emotions,  etc. 
A Finverse,  dans  Fattitude  d'extraversion,  le  mouvement  s’exerce  du  sujet 
vers  Fobjet.  Uimportance  est  prioritairement  accordee  aux  conditions 
ext^rieures,  celles-ci  revetent  une  plus  grande  valeur  aux  yeux  du  sujet  que 
ses  impressions  personnelles,  ses  opinions,  bref  que  tout  ce  qui  meuble  son 
univers  interieur.  Tout  etre  humain  possede  ces  deux  attitudes,  mais  Fune 
pr^domine.  Elle  est  plus  differenciee,  elle  s’exerce  a un  niveau  conscient  et 
de  fa9on  spontan^e  dans  les  situations  de  vie  quotidienne. 

La  question  des  dispositions  fondamentales  a dgalement  ete  etudi4e  dans 
divers  domaines  sous  Fangle  de  la  dependance  et  de  Find^pendance  du 
champ  (voir  Huteau,  1987  pour  une  revue  exhaustive  des  recherches  sur 
cette  question).  Dans  la  theorie  de  la  dependance  et  de  Findependance  du 
champ,  Fattitude  d’une  personne  est  definie  a partir  du  niveau  de 
disponibilite  de  ses  referents  internes,  de  la  place  qu’elle  leur  accorde,  et  de 
son  niveau  d’autonomie  face  aux  informations  venant  du  champ.  La 
personne  qui  se  caract^rise  par  une  ind^pendance  du  champ  privil4gie  les 
r^f^rents  internes,  valorise  surtout  les  schemes  qu’elle  construit  et  a 
tendance  k analyser  et  a articuler  les  champs  peu  structures,  conservant 
ainsi  une  certaine  distance  par  rapport  aux  aspects  concrets  du  monde 
exterieur.  La  personne  qui,  au  contraire,  se  caracterise  par  une  dependence 
du  champ,  privilegie  les  referents  extemes,  approche  de  fa9on  globale  les 
champs  peu  structures  et  valorise  surtout  les  proprietes  concretes  des  objets 
(Huteau,  1987). 
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On  pourrait  penser  que  devant  une  presentation  fort  depouillee  de  Tobjet 
museal,  comme  celle  qui  pr^valait  dans  notre  recherche,  un  visiteur  dont 
I’attitude  se  caracterise  par  Tintroversion  ou  une  ind^pendance  du  champ 
pourrait  etre  favorise  par  rapport  a celui  dont  Tattitude  se  caracterise  par 
I’extraversion  ou  par  une  dependance  du  champ,  ce  dernier  ne  trouvant  pas 
dans  les  exhibits  les  reperes  qui  lui  sont  n^cessaires  pour  rendre  Tobjet 
significatif  et  n^etant  pas  porte  naturellement  a s’appuyer  sur  des  reperes 
internes  pour  le  faire.  Cependant,  Witkin  et  Goodenough  (1983:  voir 
Huteau,  1987)  soulignent  que,  les  circonstances  Texigeant,  I’individu  peut, 
s*il  jouit  d’une  certaine  flexibilite,  fonctionner  d’apres  les  caract6ristiques 
d’un  style  qui  n’est  pas  habituellement  le  sien.  II  pourrait  done  supplier  au 
manque  d’information  exterieure  en  s’appuyant  sur  des  donn^es  internes 
pour  contextualiser  Tobjet. 

Rien  dans  les  donn^es  que  nous  avons  recueillies  ne  permet  de  determiner 
lesquels  de  nos  sujets  se  caracterisent  par  une  dependance  ou  une 
independence  du  champ  et  s’ils  sont  de  type  introvert!  ou  extroverti.  La 
question  des  attitudes  fbndamentales  est  trop  complexe  pour  qu’une  seule 
situation  suffise  a identifier  ces  types  en  Tabsence  d’epreuves  standardisees. 
De  meme,  il  n’est  pas  possible  de  determiner  si  Taction  des  sujets  resulte 
d’une  attitude  fondamentale  ou  d’une  attitude  compensatoire  provoquee  par 
les  circonstances. 

Les  perspectives  foumies  par  la  theorie  de  la  dependence  et  de 
Tindependance  du  champ  et  par  la  typologie  de  Jung  permettent  cependant 
de  souHgner  que  le  processus  de  contextualisation  d’un  individu  n’est 
certainement  pas  unilateralement  determine  par  les  contingences  externes, 
Elies  permettent  egalement  de  penser  que  la  preference  d’un  individu  pour 
Tutilisation  de  referents  internes  ou  externes  est  un  indicateur  important 
du  type  de  relation  qu’il  entretient  avec  le  monde  exterieur  lorsqu’il  tente 
de  lui  donner  un  sens.  Nos  resultats  vont  dans  ce  sens.  Ils  montrent  que 
les  visiteurs  ne  manquent  pas  de  ressources  personnelles  pour  donner  un 
sens  au  monde  qui  Tentoure.  La  disponibilite  de  leurs  referents  internes  et 
la  tendance  de  certains  a s’orienter  principalement  d’apres  eux  en 
temoignent.  Mais,  d’autre  part,  le  fait  que  Tactivite  de  plusieurs  depend  de 
donnees  concretes  externes,  malgre  la  pauvrete  du  contenu  informatif  et 
contextuel  des  exhibits,  et  que  Tactivite  de  certains  s’appuie  de  fafon  egale 
sur  les  deux  types  de  referents,  permet  de  dire  que  ces  tendances  ne  peuvent 
etre  vues  uniquement  comme  une  reaction  au  type  de  presentation.  Sans 
constituer  une  preuve,  nos  resultats  corroborent  Tidee  sous-jacente  aux  deux 
theories  exposees:  la  disposition  fondamentale  de  Tindividu  a valoriser  un 
type  de  referents  et  a s’orienter  d’apres  lui  dans  son  contact  avec  Tobjet  est 
une  caracteristique  importante  de  la  demarche  de  contextualisation. 
L’educateur  museal  ne  detient  done  pas  le  pouvoir  d’orienter  cette  demarche 
selon  sa  conception  de  ce  qui  a une  valeur  de  stimulus  pour  le  visiteur  et  de 
ce  que  peut  et  doit  etre  Texperience  de  ce  dernier.  Au  contraire,  une  part 
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importante  de  ce  qui  entre  dans  la  composition  d’une  image  coh^rente  et 
signifiante  du  monde  pour  I’individu  lui  ^chappe  totalement. 

2-  Orientation  du  foyer  d*attention 

La  deuxieme  caract^ristique  deceive  dans  le  travail  de  contextual! sation  des 
visiteurs  est  Torientation  donn^e  a celle-ci.  Dans  certains  cas,  la 
contextualisation  tend  k resserrer  le  contact  avec  Tobjet.  Elle  vise 
Tidentification,  Texploration  ou  Tapprivoisement  de  Tobjet,  le  rappel  ou  la 
verification  des  connaissances  anterieures.  Dans  d’autres  cas,  la 
contextualisation  consiste  k propulser  la  pens^e  au-dela  de  I’objet  vers 
Texploration  de  contextes.  La  pens^e  s’echappe  alors  plus  ou  moins  loin  de 
Tobjet,  elle  prend  pour  ainsi  dire  la  cle  des  champs  pour  revisiter  en 
imagination  des  contextes  >nnus,  ou  en  explorer  de  moins  connus.  Ces 
contextes  sont  alors  explores  pour  eux-memes  plutot  qu’en  rapport  avec 
Tobjet. 

La  direction  donnee  au  foyer  d’attention  indique  a quel  moment  la 
contextualisation  est  orient^e  vers  I’objet  et  a quel  moment  elle  est  orient^e 
vers  des  contextes.  Dans  le  premier  cas,  les  verbalisations  du  visiteur 
indiquent  que  ce  dernier  ne  perd  pas  de  vue  Tobjet;  quelles  que  soient  les 
images  mentales,  les  reflexions  et  Tinvestigation  auxquelles  il  s’adonne, 
celles-ci  incluent  toujours  Tobjet.  Ce  contact  etroit  avec  Tobjet  peut  se 
reveler  dans  Texpression  d’emotions,  dans  les  descriptions  que  le  \dsiteur 
fait  de  Tobjet,  dans  les  aspects  physiques  qu’il  observe,  dans  les  analogies, 
les  metaphores,  le  rappel  d*images  familieres,  ainsi  que  dans  cerUins 
souvenirs  et  certaines  questions  (questions  d’ordre  biologique,  ecologique, 
taxonomique,  pratique,  etc.). 

Dans  le  second  cas,  lorsque  le  travail  de  contextualisation  s’oriente  plutot 
vers  Texploration  de  contextes  plus  ou  moins  familiers,  on  constate  que 
Tobjet  sort  du  foyer  d’attention  du  visiteur.  En  fait,  pendant  un  moment,  il 
disparait  completement  des  images,  des  reflexions  ou  des  preoccupations  de 
ce  dernier.  Prenons,  par  exemple,  cette  visiteuse  qui  voit  dans  un  coquillage 
une  forme  qui  lui  fait  penser  k une  bouche  aux  levres  epaisses.  Cette  image 
lui  rappelle  les  masque  africains  qui  ornaient  les  murs  de  la  maison 
paternelle,  Tamene  ensuite  a penser  au  visage  d’une  Africaine,  puis  k 
imaginer  ce  que  pouvaient  etre  les  fetes  africaines,  leur  atmosphere,  leur 
decor,  etc..  La  vue  du  coquillage  a dedenche  une  serie  d’associations 
amenant  la  personne  k evoquer  ou  a elaborer  en  pensee  un  contexte  dont 
Tobjet  ne  semble  que  le  point  de  depart  et  dont  il  est  ensuite  apparemment 
absent, 

Comme  dans  le  cas  de  la  provenance  des  referents,  nous  avons  utilise  deux 
types  d’analyse  des  donnees,  Tune  basee  sur  les  unites  de  verbalisation, 
Tautre,  sur  la  proportion  des  sujets  privilegiant  une  orientation  particuliere. 
La  figure  2 illustre  les  resultats  obtenus  avec  la  premiere  methode:  86.8% 
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des  verbalisations  r^vfelent  line  attention  dirig^e  vers  I’objet,  alors  que  13.2% 
r^vfelent  une  attention  dirig6e  vers  des  contextes  de  celui-d. 


□ % verbalisations 


focus  stir  focus  stir  focus  stir  focus  sur 

les  objets  contextes  les  otgets  des  contextes 

n'incluant  pas  Tobjet  ninduant  pes  I’objet 


Figure  2:  Proportion  des  verbalisations  indiquant  que  le  foyer  d’attention  est 

dirig6  sur  les  objets  ou  sur  des  contextes  ne  les  incluant  pas  et 
proportion  des  sujets  privil6giant  I’une  ou  I’autre  orientation  de 
I’attention. 

L’analyse  conduite  d’aprfes  la  seconde  m^thode  (proportion  des  sujets  chez  qui  on 
a d6cel6  un  4cart  (Tau  moins  10%  dans  la  direction  du  foyer  d’attention)  ne  r6vfele 
aucun  cas  oOi  I’orientation  de  I’attention  sur  des  contextes  n’incluant  pas  I’objet 
pr^domine.  La  tendance  garder  I’attention  sur  I’objet  est  done  nette  chez  tous 
les  sujets.  Par  ailleurs,  une  analyse  des  verbalisations  a permis  de  constater  que 
le  niveau  d’41oignement  du  visiteur  par  rapport  6 I’objet  n’est  pas  tr&s  accentu4. 
La  plupart  des  contextes  §voqu4s  sont  en  effet  relativement  proches  de  I’objet: 
bord  de  mer,  aquarium,  boutiques  de  bord  de  mer,  musses  de  la  mer,  activit4s  ou 
6v6nements  associ4s  la  mer  et  aux  coquillages,  tels  la  plong^e  sous-marine,  les 
promenades  sur  le  littoral,  etc.  Cette  tendance  garder  I’attention  sur  les  objets 
n’est  gufere  surprenante  car,  lorsqu’il  va  au  mus4e,  le  visiteur  va  voir  des  objets 
rares,  beaux  ou  pr^ieux,  ou  tout  au  moins,  assez  rares,  assez  beaux  ou  assez 
prScieux  pour  §tre  confi^s  par  la  soci6t4  & une  institution  qui  a pour  mandat  de 
les  conserver,  de  les  prot^ger,  de  les  6tudier  et  de  les  exposer. 

Cependant,  I’orientation  du  foyer  d’attention  permet-elle  de  dire  qu’une  personne 
s’applique  k bien  connaitre  I’objet?  Une  analyse  approfondie  des  propos  des 
visiteurs  r^vfele  que  ce  n’est  pas  le  cas.  Rester  ll  fleur  d’objet  ne  signifie  pas 
n6cessairement  que  I’on  s’int^resse  & I’objet  comme  tel.  ’Trois  cas  se  pr^sentent. 
Dans  le  premier,  bien  que  I’objet  occupe  une  place  centrale  dans  les  propos  du 
visiteur,  on  s’aperfoit  que  ce  dernier  se  pr^occupe  surtout  de  trouver  des  indices 
de  familiarity  sans  chercher  & dycouvrir  de  nouveaux  aspects  de  I’objet  II  ne 
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questionne  pas  Tobjet,  il  le  classe  dans  Tune  des  categories  ‘*cbjet  ccnnu”,  “objet 
inconnu”.  Dans  le  second,  revaluation  prend  le  dessus  et  Venergie  est  consacree 
a construire  et  k exprimer  des  opinions,  des  jugements  plutot  qu’a  acquerir  une 
plus  grande  connaissance  de  I’objet  Dans  le  troisieme,  I’objet  est  pr^texte  k 
refaire  contact  avec  des  connaissances  anterieures,  des  souvenirs  et  au  plaisir  de 
se  rappeler.  Ainsi,  garder  le  contact  avec  I’objel  peut  avoir  plusieurs  finalites.  II 
faut  done  eviter  de  conclure,  sur  la  base  d’un  pourcentage  eiev4  de  verbalisations 
indiquant  que  Tattention  est  orientee  vers  I’objet,  que  ce  contact  debouche 
necessairement  sur  Velargissement  de  la  vision  que  le  visiteur  avait  de  Tobjet  en 
entrant  au  nius4e. 

Cette  constatation  permet  de  remettre  en  question  la  valeur  des  conclusions  que 
Ton  peut  tirer  de  Tobservation  du  temps  pass4  par  le  visiteur  devant  un  exhibit 
ou  k regarder  un  objet  en  particulier  (Cameron,  1967;  Falk,  1983).  Cette 
observation  permet  de  d^crire  le  comportement  du  visiteur,  mais  ne  peut 
pretendre  capter  son  desir  d’apprendre,  son  fonctionnement,  le  fait  qu’un 
apprentissage  a eu  lieu  ou  ses  raisons  d*examiner  un  objet.  Cette  observation  ne 
renseigne  pas  non  plus  sur  )*efficacit6  des  exhibits.  Cameron  ( 1967)  souligne  que 
ce  qu'on  en  d4duit  peut  etre  contradictoire.  Les  exhibits  devant  lesquels  on  passe 
beaucoup  de  temps  seraient  int4ressants  parce  qu’ils  retiennent  Tattention.  Par 
centre,  ceux  devant  lesquels  on  passe  peu  de  temps  seraient  efficaces  parce  que 
Ton  aurait  besoin  de  moins  de  temps  pour  les  comprendre.  De  meme,  il  n’est  pas 
possible  d'etablir  un  rapport  de  causality  entre  le  type  de  presentation  qui  a 4te 
faite  des  coquillages  et  Torientation  de  Tattention  sur  Vobjet  Malgre  une 
presentation  depouiliee  qui,  pourrait-on  penser,  inciterait  davantage  a se  centrer 
sur  Tobjet,  la  plupart  des  visiteurs  se  sont,  a un  moment  ou  a un  autre,  eioignes 
de  celui-ci  au  profit  de  revocation  de  contextes.  En  fait,  il  nous  semble  que 
certains  moments  de  la  contoxtualisation  servent  a se  mpprocher  de  Vobjet,  tandis 
que  d’autres  servent  soit  a Vexploration  des  contextes  de  cet  objet,  soit  au  contact 
avec  soi-meme,  avec  son  univers  interieur.  Uorientation  de  la  contextualisation 
demeure  un  choix  du  visiteur,  qui  peut  varier  d’un  moment  a Vautre. 

3-  Mode  d’approche  de  Tobjet 

Un  troisieme  aspect  de  la  contextualisation  ressort  des  donn^es  recueillies.  Il 
s’agit  de  Vapproche  ‘‘theorique”  ou  “experiencielle”  choisie  par  le  visiteur. 

Une  approche  est  dite  theorique  lorsqu’une  distance  est  cr^ee  et  maintenue  par 
une  activity  d’abstraction,  lorsqu’il  y a recherche  ^informations  ou  utilisation  de 
connaissances  anterieures  sur  Tobjet  Dans  cette  fa^on  d’approcher  Vobjet,  le 
visiteur  s’informe  ou  communique  son  savoir  sur  celui-ci.  Sa  preoccupation  est 
“un  savoir  sur^  Vobjet.  Celui-ci  sert  a nommer,  expliquer,  evaluer  Vobjet,  a 
speculer  sur  lui.  Les  verbalisations  qui  permettent  de  dire  que  le  sujet  adopte 
cette  approche  sont  des  identifications,  des  classifications,  le  rappel  de 
connaissances  th^oriqiies  et  leur  verification,  certaines  questions  , certaines 
hypotheses,  des  descriptions  physiques  de  Vobjet  et  des  evaluations  qui 
iVimpliquent  pas  Vexperience  sensible  du  sujet  (exemple:  “Cet  objet  ne  merite  pas 
d’etre  expose  dans  un  musee,  il  est  trop  commuri,  commercial  meme**).  La 
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caract^ristique  essentielle  d’une  approche  thdorique  est  que  la  contextualisatdon 
se  fait  sous  un  angle  olqectif:  si^et  et  objet  occupent  des  territoires  distincts,  le 
sqjet  ne  s’inclut  pas  comme  acteur  d’un  ^change  dynamique  avec  I’objet,  il  ne 
r^f^re  pas  son  exp4rience,  mais  k des  informations  % propos  de”  I’objet 

A l’oppos4,  dans  I’approche  exp^riendelle,  le  sujet  r^f^re  ime  connaissance  qui 
lui  vient  d’un  v4cu  avec  I’objet  Le  rapport  s’4t^Iit  sur  un  plan  essentiellement 
subjectif.  La  connaissance  vient  alors  ^une  experience  physique  ou  sensorielle  de 
I’objet,  d’un  rapport  emotionnel,  fonctionnel  ou  ^onbolique  avec  celui-ci. 
L’individu  peut  s’appuyer  sur  des  experiences  passees:  souvenirs  d’interactions, 
d’emotions  vecues,  (f  atmosphere  etc.,  sur  son  experience  immediate  ou  sur  celle 
qu’il  anticipe:  desirs,  attentes  ou  intentions  visant  une  interaction  avec  I’objet. 
Dans  cette  approche,  Fattention  s’oriente  vers  I’experience  de  I’objet;  sujet  et  objet 
occupent  done  le  meme  espace  et  e’est  I’evenement  de  leur  rencontre  qui  prend  de 
la  valeur.  Celui  qui  priviiegie  '^tte  approche  souhaite  que  sa  visite  soit  ime 
experience  personnelle  du  conu  te  associe  au  type  dobjets  exposes  (la  mer,  la 
plage),  n exprime  le  besoin  d’a.oir  im  contact  physique  ou  multisensoriel  avec 
I’objet,  ou  tout  au  moins  de  pouvoir  imaginer  ou  se  rappeler  un  tel  contact 

Nous  avons  tente  de  voir  si  une  approche  particuliere  predominaitdans  le  travail 
de  contextualisation  des  visiteurs.  La  figure  3 illustre  les  proportions  obtenues 
pour  chaque  type  d’approche  dans  une  analyse  basee  sur  I’ensemble  des 
verbalisations  et  dans  une  analyse  basee  sur  les  si^jets.  La  premiere  de  ces 
analyses  reveie  que  64.7%  des  verbalisations  sont  de  type  approche  theorique, 
alors  que  35.3%  sont  de  type  approche  experiencielle.  La  seconde  reveie  que 
66.7%  des  visiteurs  priviiegient  une  approche  theorique,  alors  que  13.3% 
privil^ent  une  approche  experiencielle  et  que  20%  utilisent  les  deux  egalement 
Les  resultats  issus  des  deux  analyses  sont  done  semblables  et  indiquent  une  nette 
predominance  de  I’approche  theorique. 


approche  approche  approche  approche  oompl^rnentant^ 

th6oriqi»e  expdriendenc  theorique  exp6ncnciene  cloi  approches 


Figure  3:  Proportion  des  verbalisations  indiqxiant  une  approche  theorique  ou 

une  approche  experiencielle.  Proportion  des  sujets  privil6giant  Tune 
ou  Tautre  approche  ou  utilisant  les  deux  Egalement. 
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On  peut  se  demander  si  ces  r^sultats  sont  dus  au  fait  que  les  exhibits  ne  sent 
pas  de  type  “interactiP,  e’est-a-dire  ne  permettent  qu’un  contact  visuel  avec 
i'objet  Les  verbalisations  des  visiteurs  montrent  qu’en  d6pit  d’une  distance 
physique  infranchissable,  certains  visiteurs  trouvent  le  moyen  de  contextualiser 
Vobjet  sur  une  base  prioritairement  exp^nencielle  ou  d’utiliser  ^galement 
Vapproche  exp^riencielle  et  Tapproche  th4orique.  On  peut  done  penser  que  le 
choix  d’une  approche  relive  davantage  d’une  caract^ristique  fondamentale  de 
la  personne  dans  son  rapport  avec  le  monde  que  d’une  reaction  au  type  de 
presentation  des  exhibits.  Les  propos  de  certains  visiteurs,  laissant  entendre 
que  Tapproche  experiencielle  s’avere  pour  eux  plus  qu’une  preference,  qu’elle  est 
v6cue  comme  un  besoin,  un  elan  natural,  corroborent  notre  position. 

Linformation  sort  au  fur  et  a mesure  qu’elle  rentre  si  je  ne 

peux  rattacher  pa  a mon  v^cu. 

II  faut  que  9a  me  parle  comme  une  musique,  il  faut  que  9a  parle 

a mes  tripes,  que  9a  me  fasse  vibrer. 

II  faut  se  garder  de  r4duire  Tapproche  exp^riencielle  a la  seule  manipulation 
physique  de  Tobjet;  la  relation  k Fobjet  peut  se  vivre  de  plusieurs  fa9ons. 
Comme  nous  Tavons  montr6  ailleurs  (Chamberland,  1991),  elle  peut  etre 
orient^e  vers  la  manipulation  physique  de  I’objet,  vers  Faspect  fonctionnel  de 
celui-ci,  e’est-S-dire  vers  les  usages  qui  en  sont  faits  ou  que  la  personne  pourrait 
en  faire,  vers  F^vocation  d’une  ambiance  ou  d’un  lien  affectif  avec  Fobjet,  et  vers 
la  perception  d’un  rapport  symbolique  avec  Fobjet  ou  avec  un  contexte  associ4 
k celui-ci  (Feau,  la  mer,  etc.). 

Dans  Fapproche  th^orique,  nous  avons  d^cel6  cinq  fa9ons  d’envisager  le  savoir 
**k  propos  de”  Fobjet  II  peut  s’exprimer  sous  forme  d’acquisition  de 
connaissances  nouvelles,  de  rappel  de  connaissances  ant^rieures,  de  plaisir 
d’exposer  son  savoir  autrui  (en  Foccurrence,  Faccompagnateur),  de  verification 
de  ses  connaissances  personnelles  ou  de  ses  hypotheses  sur  Fobjet,  d’expression 
d’un  jugement  sur  Fexhibit,  ses  qualites  intrinseques  et  didactiques,  sa 
pertinence. 

Les  finalites  de  chaque  approche  sont  done  bien  diff^rentes.  Rien  ne  permet  de 
dire  que  Fune  a plus  de  valeur  ou  qu’elle  a un  impact  plus  grand  que  Fautre  sur 
Fexp4rience  du  visiteur.  Le  type  de  relation  que  I’individu  4tablit  avec  Fobjet  ne 
depend  pas  uniquement  des  contingences  extemes  mais  ^galement  de  ce  que  la 
pi^rsonne  recherche  dans  son  rapport  avec  le  monde  et  d’une  predisposition  ou 
d’xine  preference  naturelle  pour  un  certain  type  de  rapport 

Conclusion 

Les  implications  des  resultats  que  nous  venons  d’exposer  sont  multiples.  Ces 
resultats  montrent  qu’il  n’est  pas  possible  de  maintenir  une  position  extreme, 
attribuant  le  pouvoir  et  la  responsabilite  de  la  construction  du  sens  aux  experts 
et  k leurs  techniques  de  presentation,  si  sophistiquees  soient-elles.  Le  niveau 
de  dependance  du  monde  exterieur  varie  d’une  personne  k Fautre  et  chez  une 
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meme  personne,  d’une  situation  k Fautre.  De  plus,  le  choix  d’tin  mode 
d'approche  de  Tobjet,  meme  s41  est  soumis  dans  une  certaine  mesure  aux 
contraintes  impos^es  par  ce  que  les  exhibits  proposent,  reldve  ^galement  de 
I’attitude  fondamentale  et  de  la  predisposition  ou  de  la  preference  naturelle  de 
I’individu  pour  un  certain  type  de  rapport  avec  le  monde  exterieur. 

Les  types  de  reponses  du  visiteur  face  a lenvironnement  proposes  par  Nahemow 
(1971),  reponse  structurale  et  reponse  experiencielle,  s'averent  trop  etroits  pour 
eclairer  veritablement  le  phenomena  de  la  contextualisation.  A la  difference  de 
Nahemow,  notre  but  nfetait  pas  de  voir  quelle  forme  pouvait  prendre  Kmage  que 
le  visiteur  se  faisait  de  Tenvironnement,  mais  quel  type  de  rapport  il  etablissait 
avec  Fobjet  pour  lui  donner  un  sens  particulier.  Une  analyse  qualitative  des 
donnees  a permis  d’eiargir  la  definition  de  ce  qu’est  une  approche  experiencielle, 
celle-ci  incluant,  outre  la  manipulation  physique  de  Fobjet,  celle  dfefements 
symboliques,  imaginaires  et  affectifs. 

Ce  qui  precede  nous  amene  a redefinir  ce  qu’on  entend  par  l*“implication  du 
visiteur”  et  l*“activite  d’investigation  du  visiteur”,  que  certains  auteurs  (Busque, 
1988;  Koran  et  al..  1983;  Screven,  1969)  ont  tendance  k reduire  k des 
comportements  visibles  du  visiteur:  manipuler  Fobjet,  Fexaminer  de  prfes  et 
poser  des  questions.  Nos  r^sultats  montrent  que  le  visiteur  a aussi  d’autres 
fafons  d'appr^hender,  d’apprivoiser  et  de  connaitre  Fobjet.  Uutilisation  qu’il  fait 
des  referents  internes  montre  qu’en  definitive,  bien  qu'exterieurement  passif,  il 
peut  etre  prcfondement  implique  dans  son  contact  avec  Fobjet. 

Nos  resultats  ont  et4  obtenus  aupres  d’un  petit  nombre  de  sujets  et  ne  valent 
que  pour  des  circonstances  et  un  milieu  particuliers  ou  Fobjet  revet  dk}k  un 
statut  particulier.  Ils  doivent  etre  edair^s  par  des  recherches  ult6rieures 
reahsees  dans  des  circonstances  differentes.  Ainsi,  on  pourrait  se  demander  si 
Fapproche  theorique  aurait  une  place  aussi  importante  dans  la  demarche  du 
vi3iteur  dans  un  musee  d’art  ou  dTiistoire,  Dans  le  meme  ordre  d’idees,  on 
pourrait  se  demander  si,  devant  un  type  de  presentation  plus  complexe  et  un 
contenu  informatif  et  contextual  plus  eiabore,  les  caracteristiques  de  la 
contextualisation  effectuee  par  le  visiteur  demeureraient  les  memes.  Cette 
etude  ne  constitue  done  qu’une  amorce  de  comprehension  du  phenomene 
extremement  complexe  qu’est  la  contextualisation. 
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CKI^TIONET  ADAPTATION;  INTEGRATION 

DANS  LE  DEVELOPPEMENT  VOCATIONNEL  DE  UADULTE 

Danielle  Riverin*Simard 
University  Laval 

Rysumy 

Apres  avoir  identiii4  deux  fonctions  centrales  a la  vie  occupationnelle  de  1 adulte, 
soit  les  “ergatives”  et  les  “adaptatives”,  le  present  article  pose,  en  premiere 
partie,  les  questions  suivantes.  Est-ce  que  les  formulations  de  certaines  theories 
de  la  psychologie  et  de  l’6ducation  des  adultes  privildgient  Tune  ou  I’autre  de  ces 
deux  fonctions  titre  de  conditions  basales  au  d6veloppement?  Si  oui, 
I’aspiration  se  ddvelopper  sur  un  plan  vocationnel  est-elle  accessible  & toutes 
les  classes  de  travailleurs?  Suite  a ces  interrogations,  le  present  article  propose, 
en  seconde  partie,  certains  61dments  d’une  conception  intdgratrice  du 
d^veloppement  vocationnel  de  I’adulte;  ces  demiers  visent  ^ accorder  une 
importance  sensiblement  egale  a ces  deux  fonctions  ergatives  et  adaptatives. 
Enfin,  certaines  applications  pratiques  sont  sugger^es. 

Abstract 

After  having  identified  two  functions,  creative  and  adaptative,  that  are  central 
to  adult  work  life,  this  article  asks,  in  first  part,  the  following  questions.  Do 
formulations  of  certain  theories  of  psychology  and  adult  education  favour  one  or 
another  of  these  two  functions  by  virtue  of  basal  conditions  of  development?  If 
yes,  is  the  aspiration  of  vocational  development  accessible  to  all  social  classes 
of  workers?  As  a follow  up  to  this  questioning,  this  article  proposes,  in  the 
second  part,  certain  elements  of  an  integrated  conception  of  adult  vocational 
developmentj  the  latter  aim  to  accord  an  essentially  equal  importance  to  these 
two  creative  and  adaptative  functions.  Finally,  certain  practical  applications  are 
suggested. 


La  diversity  du  cheminement  professionnel  des  travailleurs  peut-elle  etre 
consid4r4e  comme  tributaire  de  la  richesse  des  membres  d’une  collectivity?  Ou 
k I’inverse,  cette  hytyrog4nyity  doit-elle  se  concevoir  comme  une  occasion  de 
hiyrarchiser  les  adultes  et  de  consolider  ainsi  une  structure  de  classes?  Ces 
questions  ont  yt6  soulev4es  maintes  reprises  dans  les  4tudes  liyes  6 1’yducation 
des  adultes  (CEFA,  1982;  Bowles  et  Gintis,  1977;  Ryan,  1974;  Spaeth,  1976; 
Willis,  1981)  et  h leur  dyveloppement  personnel  et  vocationnel  (Schlossberg, 
1986;  Thomas,  1989).  Cependant  elles  semblent  se  poser  avec  encore  plus 
d’acuity  si  elles  sont  spydfiquement  reliyes  a la  ryality  de  la  vie  au  travail. 
Parmi  les  fonctions  occupationnelles  hyty  rogenes  exycutyes  par  I’adulte,  y en  a-t- 
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il  qxii  soient  davantage  garantes  d’un  d^veloppement  id4al  ou  d’une  education 
optimale? 

Parmi  toute  la  panoplie  des  comportements  occupationnels,  il  y a deux  fonctions 
qvii  sont  centrales  k la  r^alit6  de  la  vie  au  travail  ainsi  qa*k  celle  de  revolution 
socio-economique  de  toute  une  collectivite.  Il  s’agit  des  fonctions  li^es  k la 
creation  et  k Tadaptation.  A I’aide  de  ces  deux  grands  types  de  fonctions 
occupationnelles,  le  present  article  veut  apporter,  en  premiere  partie,  certains 
elements  de  reponse  aux  questions  suivantes.  Y a-t-il  des  sous-groupes  de 
travailleurs  qui  sont  davantage  confines  k Tune  ou  Tautre  de  ces  fonctions?  Est- 
ce  que  les  formulations  de  certaines  theories  de  la  psychologic  et  de  Teducation 
des  adultes  privilegient  Tune  ou  Tautre  des  fonctions  adaptatives  ou  creatives 
a titre  de  conditions  basales  du  developpement  ou  de  Veducation?  Est-ce  que 
I’aspiration  k se  d6velopper  sur  un  plan  vocationnel  est  accessible  k toutes  les 
classes  sociales  de  travailleurs? 

Apres  avoir  apporte  certains  elements  de  reponse  k ces  questions,  le  present 
article  propose,  en  seconde  partie,  certains  elements  d’une  conception 
integratrice  permettant,  par  Temphase  mise  sur  la  complementarite,  d’associer 
davantage  ITieterogeneite  avec  la  diversite  plutot  qu’avec  finegalite.  Mais 
auparavant,  nous  decrivons  ces  deux  aspects  centraux  de  la  vie  quotidienne  du 
travail  que  sont  les  fonctions  creatives  et  adaptatives. 

Creation  versus  adaptation 

Comment  se  decrivent  ces  deux  fonctions  creatives  et  adaptatives?  Pour 
distinguer  ces  deux  realites,  nous  proposons  tout  d’abord  la  situation  concrete 
suivante  qui  illustre  des  comportements  professionnels  correspondant  k Tune  et 
k Tautre  de  ces  fonctions.  Face  k une  intervention  patronale  intransigeante,  un 
travailleur  peut  orienter  ses  energies  pour  tenter  d’en  apprecier  le  bien-fonde, 
en  modifiant  a la  baisse  ses  valeurs  de  fierte  et  d’autonomie,  et  rendre  ainsi  son 
travail  plus  viable.  Il  s’agit  la  de  comportements  adaptatifs.  Par  centre  un 
second  travailleur  peut,  devant  la  meme  situation,  organiser  des  regroupements 
syndicaux  susceptibles  de  contester  collectivement  cet  etat  de  choses,  rechercher 
diverses  strategies  de  modification  ou  encore  imaginer  et  implanter  de  nouvelles 
alternatives  plus  acceptables.  Il  s’agit  la  de  comportements  cr^atifs. 

Les  comportements  adaptatifs  sont  ceux  visant  au  fonctionnement  en  tant  que 
partie  a Tinterieur  d*un  tout,  a la  soumission  aux  exigences  de  ce  tout,  afin 
d'etre  en  harmonie  avec  Tordre  6tabli  des  systemes.  Les  comportements 
adaptatifs  demandent  k I’individu  une  attention  particulifere  pour  identifier 
toutes  les  contraintes  environnantes  (sociales,  biologiques,  personnelles)  afin 
d'assurer  son  int4grit4  et  sa  survie  et  ce,  au  moyen  d'une  accommodation  la  plus 
satisfaisante  possible.  Ces  comportements  adaptatifs  imposent  k Tindividu  de 
respecter  entierement  ces  contraintes,  peu  importe  si  celles-ci  sont  soit 
ali^nantes  (in4galit6s  dans  les  prescriptions  socio-professionnelles),  soit 
indiscutables  et  myst^rieuses  (lois  biologiques  de  Tunivers  ou  lois  sumaturelles 
de  dieux  gestionnaires).  Cette  crainte,  parfois  mel6e  d’un  sentiment  plus  ou 
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moins  intense  de  haine,  semble  Stre  une  condition  sa  sume.  II  sagit  du 
n^cessaire  respect  de  son  ennemi  envers  des  614ments  repr^sentant  le  pouvoir 
supreme.  De  plus,  ces  comportements  adaptatifs  incluent,  a I’extrlme  limite, 
une  nertaine  forme  de  soumission;  elles  excluent  toutefois  un  fatalisme  ou  une 
abdication  absolus  s’apparentant  k de  I’^go-destruction. 

Quant  aux  comportements  cr4atifs,  elles  visent  i affirmer  son  autonomie 
individuelle,  a aller  de  Vavant  ou  encore,  k I’encontre  de  I’orientation  pr6vue  ou 
pr^visible  des  systemes.  Elles  forcent  I’individu  a utiliser  toutes  ses  ressources 
personnelles  afin  d’assurer  le  d^veloppement  de  ses  aspirations  et  besoins,  ainsi 
que  I’actualisation  de  ses  habilet^s,  competences  et  interets  professionnels.  Ces 
comportements  misent  sur  la  presence  ou  le  developpement  d’une  estirne  de  soi 
elev^e.  Par  ailleurs,  ces  comportements  incluent,  ^ I’extreme  limite,  une 
certaine  forme  d’autoritarisme;  elles  excluent  toutefois  un  despotisme  ou  une 
coercition  absolus,  s’apparentant  a de  l’“6co-destruction  (destruction  de 
systemes  sociaux  ou  6cologiques). 

Mais,  dans  le  contexte  quotidien  du  travail,  y a-t-il  des  adultes  qui,  a cause  des 
nombreuses  et  diverses  prescriptions  socio-professionnelles  (taches),  se 
retrouvent  principalement  affectds  soit  aux  fonctions  ergatives,  soit  aux  fonctions 
adaptatives? 

Fonctions  et  classes 

Les  r6sultats  d’une  6tude  de  Riverin-Simard  (1990),  portant  sur  I’analyse 
comparative  des  bistoires  de  vie  de  786  travailleurs  de  tous  ^es,  selon  leur 
appartenance  I’vme  ou  I’autre  des  trois  classes  sociales  d6favorisde,  moyenne 
ou  aisde,  rejoint  les  travaux  de  plusieurs  auteurs,  k la  fois  classiques  et 
contemporains.  Cette  recherche  a observe  que  les  fonctions  ergatives  sont  le  lot 
des  travailleurs  appartenant  surtout  k la  classe  aisee,  alors  que  les  fonctions 
adaptatives  sont  r4serv6es  surtout  aux  classes  moyenne  et  d^favori^e.  Ces 
rdsultats  confirment  les  conclusions  de  divers  travaux  concemant  I’historicit^ 
des  sujets  (e’est-h-dire  les  modes  d’insertion  des  etres  humains  dans  le  temps 
socio-historique)  selon  les  classes  sociales.  II  est  en  effet  g6ndralement  accepts 
que  la  ligne  de  partage  entre  dominants  et  dominos  se  d4limite  surtout  par  la 
distinction  entre  le  fait  d’etre  acteur  ou  sujet  de  I’histoire  (Boudon,  1985).  De 
plus,  I’id^e  d’une  demarcation  entre  la  conscience  de  participer  ^ I’histoire  et  le 
sentiment  de  la  subir  en  tant  que  r^alite  exogene  rejoint,  selon  Lalive  d’Epinay 
(1988),  la  distinction  classique  entre  I’historique  et  le  quotidien  qu’on  retrouve 
chez  de  nombreux  philosophes  et  historiens  de  Platon  a nos  contemporains,  tels 
les  Lefebvre  (1981,  Hoggart  (1970,  Bourdieu  (1979),  Maffescli  (1985)  ou  M.de 
Certeau  (1980). 

Par  ailleurs,  avec  ces  conclusions  de  recherches,  les  questions  suivantes 
surgissent.  Si  certaines  classes  de  travailleurs  sont  rattachds  ^ I’une  ou  I’autre 
des  fonctions  soit  creatives,  soit  adaptatives,  ces  demiers  peuvent-ils  dgalement 
esp^rer  se  ddvelopper  et  s’^duquer  sainement?  Est-ce  que  certaines  theories  de 
la  psychologie  et  de  l’6ducation  des  adultes,  dans  leurs  postulate  sur  le 
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d^veloppement  de  la  personne,  valorisent  one  fonction  au  detriment  de  Tautre, 
rtpondant  ainsi  par  la  negative  a la  premiere  question? 

Fonctions  ergatives  et  id^al  humain 

Les  fonctions  ergatives  rejoignent  de  tres  pres  les  notions  d’actualisation  et  de 
realisation  de  soi  que  sont  les  postulats  de  plusieurs  courants  de  pens^e,  dont 
la  c41ebre  ecole  de  psychologic  humaniste.  Cette  philosophic  educative,  approche 
trhs  r4pandue  dans  les  milieux  nord-americains  et  europeens,  identifie,  comme 
on  le  sait,  le  developpement  personnel  et  vocationnel  optimal  par  les 
comportements  menant  vers  une  auto-actualisation  toujours  plus  grande.  Elias 
et  Merriam  (1980)  rappellent  a cet  effet  que  Maslow  et  Rogers,  par  exemple, 
considerent  tous  les  deux  Teducation  comme  un  moyen  devant  favoriser  cette 
auto-actualisation.  Or,  il  est  gen4ralement  accepts  que  ces  comportements 
menant  vers  la  realisation  de  soi  ne  peuvent  se  manifester  que  par  Texercice  de 
fonctions  creatives  (Capra,  1986).  Ainsi,  a la  lumiere  des  grands  principes  de 
recole  humaniste,  la  diversite  de  ces  fonctions  occupationnelles  (liees  a la 
creation  et  a I’adaptation)  ne  semble-t-elle  pas,  globalement,  se  reveler  comme 
le  fondement  d'un  certain  eiitisme  vocationnel?  En  effet,  si  Tactualisation  ou 
realisation  de  soi  est  rattachee  surtout  aux  fonctions  creatives,  les  travailleurs 
ne  peuvent-ils  vraiment  esperer  la  meme  intensite  dans  la  marche  continue  de 
leur  evolution  personnelle  et  vocationnelle?  D’apres  ces  criteres,  la  classe  aisee 
ne  se  situerait-elle  pas  au  premier  rang,  suivie  ensuite,  de  la  classe  moyenne? 
Quant  a Vadulte  de  la  classe  defavorisee,  ne  se  rangerait-il  pas  bon  de.nier? 

Par  ailleurs,  nous  retrouvons  egalement  dans  un  autre  corpus  theorique  lie  a la 
psychologic  de  Tadulte,  le  postulat  implicite  voulant  que  les  fonctions  creatives 
soient  generalement  identifiees  a Tideal  humain.  Dans  la  psychologic 
developpementale,  et  plus  particulierement  dans  les  recherches  portant  sur  les 
differentes  reactions  au  stress,  il  y a,  par  exemple  dans  le  modele  de  Lazarus, 
une  distinction  entre  une  reaction  contributive  et  une  reaction  palliative. 

La  reaction  contributive  correspond  surtout  a une  action  directe  menee  sur 
Tenvironnement  ou  sur  la  personne  elle-meme.  Cette  reaction  correspond 
globalement  aux  fonctions  creatives.  Dans  Texemple  que  nous  avons  releve  plus 
haut,  le  travailleur  tente  d'intervenir  sur  Tenvironnement  par  une  strategic 
syndicale.  Il  aurait  egalement  pu  intervenir  sur  lui-meme  en  s’inscrivant,  par 
exemple,  a des  cours  de  psychologic,  lui  permettant  eventuellement  de  raffiner 
ses  habiletes  individuelles  de  persuasion  aupres  du  patron.  Cette  reaction 
contributive  est  consideree,  dans  le  modele  de  Lazarus,  comme  une  strategic 
tres  positive  du  developpement  de  Vadulte. 

Quant  a la  reaction  palliative,  dont  Vappellation  elle-meme  revet  une 
connotation  pejorative,  elle  correspond  surtout  k une  reorganisation 
intrapsychique  par  laquelle  Vindividu  reevalue  la  relation  entre  Venvironnement 
et  lui-meme,  pour  la  redefinir  dans  le  but  de  reduire  le  stress,  de  retrouver  un 
certain  bien-etre  ou  de  poursuivre  son  evolution  personnelle.  Cette  reaction 
correspond  globalement  aux  comportements  adaptatifs.  Dans  Villustration 
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pr^sent^e  au  d4but  de  cette  rubrique,  le  travailleur,  devant  une  attitude 
patronale  intransigeante,  tente  de  modifier  sa  perception  de  la  relation  ind’vidu- 
environnement  en  essayant  de  changer,  entre  autres,  ses  valeurs  de  fiertd  et 
d’autonomie.  II  faut  toutefois  souligner  que  cette  reaction  intrapsychique 
palliative  s’avere,  selon  les  conclusions  de  Lazarus,  tr^s  negative  au 
ddveloppement  de  I’adulte,  car  elle  se  traduit  par  une  diminution  du  niveau 
d’aspirations.  Par  ailleurs,  comme  pour  appuyer  cette  connotation  negative 
rattach^e  a la  reaction  palliative,  Lazarus  rappelle,  en  se  basant  sur  les  travaux 
de  Campbell,  Converse  et  Rodgers  (1976)  ainsi  que  sur  ceux  de  Whitboume 
(1985),  que  cette  reaction  s’observe  surtout  chez  les  travailleurs  plus  ag^s 
possddant  une  faible  scolaritd. 

Dans  la  psychologie  de  I’adaptation,  on  peut  dgalement  relever  certains  modeles 
qui  prdconisent,  pour  une  Evolution  optimale,  la  manifestation  de  fonctions 
surtout  ergatives.  A titre  d’exemple,  nommons  les  “Life  events  models  of 
adaptation”  de  Bengston  et  Kasschau  (1977),  de  Brim  et  Ryff  (1980),  Holmes  et 
Masuda  (1974),  de  Hultsch  et  Plemons  (1979),  de  Pearlin  et  de  Rabkin  et 
Struning  (1980).  II  y a par  centre  de  tres  rares  modeles  6manant  de  la 
psychologie  ddveloppementale  qui  posent,  en  principe,  la  necessite  de  I’exercice 
de  fonctions  surtout  adaptatives.  Tbutefois  le  modele  “subjective  well-being”  de 
Campbell  (1980)  s’apparente  quelque  peu  a cette  position  mais  il  va  sans  dire 
qu’il  est  fortement  contest^;  on  lui  reproche  meme  de  favoriser  la  passivitd 
(Whitboume,  1985). 

En  somme,  si  d’une  part,  les  fonctions  ergatives  semblent  exclusivement 
rdservdes  la  classe  aisee,  et  si  d’autre  part,  certains  4l4ments  th^oriques 
dmanant  de  la  psychologie  et  de  I’^ducatioii  des  adultes  semblent  prioriser  les 
fonctions  ergatives  a titre  de  conditions  basales  a revolution  de  la  personne,  ne 
devrions-nous  pas  croire  qu’il  y aurait  1&  un  certain  dlitisme  au  sein  de  ces 
formulations  thdoriques  concemant  I’adulte?  Si  oui,  devrions-nous  alors 
conclure,  sur  la  base  de  ces  elements  conceptuels,  que  pratiquement  seule  la 
classe  aisee  pourrait  veritablement  aspirer  ^ une  saine  evolution  personnelle  et 
vocationnelle  allant  davantage  dans  le  sens  de  I’ideal  humain? 

Mais,  au  juste,  dans  quel  contexte  socio-culturel  s’inscrit  cet  elitisme 
hypothetique  emanant  de  certaines  formulations  theoriques? 

Historique  de  I’elitisme  du  comportement  erdatif 

Les  us  et  coutumes  de  la  civilisation  occidentale,  qui  sent  habituellement 
generes  par  la  classe  dominante,  et  dans  lesquels  s’inscrivent,  entre  autres,  les 
differentes  conceptions  de  la  psychologie  et  de  I’education  des  adultes,  donnent 
generalement,  selon  Capra  (1986),  la  primaute  au  comportement  cr^atif  plutot 
qu’^  I’adaptatif.  II  s’agit  l^l,  selon  ce  meme  auteur,  d’une  des  principales 
manifestations  de  la  tendance  affirmative  de  notre  soci6t6  actuelle. 

Cette  primautd  trouverait  son  origine  dans  l’interpr6tation  m6taphorique  des 
danvinistes  sociaux  du  XlXfe  siecle;  ces  demiers  concevaient  que  toute  vie  en 
soci4t6  devait  etre  une  lutte  pour  I’existence  rdgie  par  “la  survie  du  plus  fort”. 
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En  consequence,  la  creation  aurait  ete  consideree  comme  la  force  inotrice  de 
reconomie  collective,  ainsi  que  celle  dudeveloppement  personnel,  vocationnel  ou 
autre.  Uapproche  creative  est  devenue,  en  quelque  sorte,  Tideal  du  monde  des 
affaires,  soit  des  dominants  et,  par  voie  de  consequence,  Vobjectif  ultime  de 
reducation  et  de  la  socialisation  (Capra,  1986).  De  plus,  i^elon  ce  meme  auteur, 
ce  comportement  a ete  associe  avec  Tobligation  de  s’adonner  a Texploitation  des 
ressources,  tant  humaines  que  naturelles,  afin  de  creer  des  modeles  competitifs 
de  consommation. 

Compte  tenu  de  cette  conjoncture  socio-culturelle,  il  est  partiellement 
comprehensible  que  certaines  conceptions  de  la  psychologic  ou  de  I’education  des 
adultes,  bien  enracinees  au  sein  de  cette  civilisation  occidentale,  accordant  la 
priorite  aux  fonctions  creatives,  a titre  de  comportements  ideaux.  Par  voie  de 
consequence,  dans  ce  meme  contexte  culture!,  les  fonctions  adaptatives  sont 
considerees  comme  des  manifestations  de  second  ordre  (Capra,  1986). 
D’ailleurs,  le  fait  paradoxal  suivant  temoigne,  avec  beaucoup  d’intensite,  la 
presence  d’un  certain  elitisme:  tandis  que  le  comportement  creatif  est  presente 
comme  Tideal  humain,  le  comportement  adaptatif  est  cependant  attendu  de  la 
part  de  la  tres  grande  majorite  des  adultes  qui  sont  generalement  des  employes 
ou  executants  (Capra,  1986).  Selon  ce  meme  auteur,  ces  demiers  sont  supposes 
renier  leur  personnalite  propre  pour  adopter  Tidentite  et  le  modele  de 
comportement  de  leur  fiiTne.  De  plus,  tous  les  services  profession nels 
impliquant  des  fonctions  adaptatives,  et  qui  sont  generalement  exercees  par  les 
classes  moyenne  et  defavorisee,  se  situent  au  plus  bas  de  notre  echelle  de 
valeurs.  Les  travailleurs  affectes  a ces  fonctions  adaptatives  deviennent  ainsi 
les  moins  bien  remuneres. 

Par  ailleurs,  si  les  us  et  cdutumes  de  la  civilisation  occidentales  priorisent  les 
fonctions  creatives,  est-ce  la  une  raison  suffisante  pour  que  certaines  conceptions 
de  la  psychologic  et  de  reducation  des  adultes  adoptent  cet  elitisme?  N’y  aurait- 
il  pas  d'autres  visions  de  revolution  de  I’adulte  qui  pourraient  se  situer  au-dela 
des  modes  ou  des  epitemes  propres  a des  epoques  historiques?  Surtout,  ces 
conceptions  de  la  psychologic  et  de  reducation  des  adultes  ne  devraient-elles  pas 
s’inscrire  dans  une  certaine  complementarite  de  ces  fonctions,  k la  fois  creatives 
et  adaptatives? 

Complementarite  necessaire 

Selon  nous,  cette  diversite  des  coni^jortements  occupationnels  creatifs  et 
adaptatifs,  engendree  par  la  structure  des  inegalites  sociales,  et  promue,  entre 
autres,  par  certaines  conceptions  de  la  psychologie  et  de  I’education  des  adultes, 
ne  devrait  pas  se  concevoir  comme  une  hierarchic  permettant  de  qualifier  les 
adultes  sur  une  echelle  de  superiorite  ou  d*inftriorit6.  Nous  devrions  compter 
davantage  de  modeles  th^oriques  n’accordant  pas  de  valeur  pre^minente  aux 
projets  de  vie  au  travail  associ4s  a l*une  ou  I’autre  de  ces  deux  fonctions 
creatives  et  adaptatives.  Ce  qu’il  importe  surtout  d’identifier  est,  selon  nous,  la 
presence  de  conditions  developpementales  qui  se  situeraient  autant  dans  un 
comportement  creatif  ou  ccntributif  que  dans  un  comportement  adaptatif  ou 
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palliatif  En  effet,  comme  il  est  explicite  dans  les  pages  precedentes,  il  y a, 
litre  de  r^sultante  dans  les  deux  4ventualites,  une  reduction  du  conflit  moi- 
milieu  laissant  ainsi  libre  cours  a une  evolution  vocationnelle  continue.  De  plus, 
il  n’est  pas  question  de  passivity  ou  de  defaitisme  dans  le  second  type  de 
coixiportement,  car  il  y a effectivement  changement  dans  la  relation  entre 
I’individu  et  renvironnement  Par  ailleurs,  dans  les  deux  cas,  Tadulte  apparait 
I’instigateur  de  cette  modification.  Par  exemple,  dans  une  reaction  adaptative 
ou  palliative,  meme  s’il  n’y  a pas  une  action  comme  telle  qui  est  menee  sur 
Tenvironnement  ou  sur  la  personne  elle-meme,  il  n’en  demeure  pas  moins  que 
c’est  Tadulte,  en  voulant  respecter  (que  ce  soil  par  haine,  par  amour  ou  pour  sa 
survie  sociale)  Vordre  du  syst^me  qui  effectue,  par  une  reaction  intrapsychique, 
ce  changement  de  relation  entre  Vindividu  et  Venvironnement 

De  plus  il  faut,  selon  nous,  que  certaines  conceptions  de  la  psychologic  et 
de  r^ducation  des  adultes  se  dissocient  davantage  de  deux  m^prises 
classiques;  ces  dernieres  se  retrouvent  generalement  dans  les  Etudes 
psychologiques,  sociologiques  ou  economiques,  portant  sur  Tidentification 
des  comportements  professionnels  id^aux,  susceptibles  d’etre  garants  d’une 
evolution  optimale.  Ces  deux  erreurs  sont:  1.  utiliser  la  classe  aisee  a litre 
de  comportement  id4al  a atteindre;  2.  mousser  le  courage  exemplaire  des 
braves  gens  des  classes  moyenne  et  defavorisee.  Il  faut  signaler  que  le 
premier  type  d’aberration,  pourtant  decriee  par  certaines  voix 
intellectuelles  et  politiques,  se  retrouve  egalement  dans  de  nombreuses 
etudes  li^es  a revolution  socio-economique  comparative  des  divers  societes 
et  pays.  Une  deviation  coutumiere  est  celle  de  juger  la  society  post- 
industrielle  la  plus  avanc^e  sur  le  plan  technologique,  comme  critfere  ultimo 
a partir  duquel  les  autres  collectivites  devraient  se  modeler.  Certaines 
theories  de  la  psychologic  et  de  I’education  des  adultes  doivent  ainsi  tenter 
d’eviter  I’ethnocentrisme  C):  il  ne  faut  pas  definir  I’optimisation  d’une 
evolution  vocationnelle  ou  d’une  education  continue,  en  reference  aux  seules 
caracteristiques  de  la  classe  aisee.  Les  criteres  de  comparaison  utilises 
doivent  se  situer  au-dela  des  comportements  professionnels  specifiques  a la 
classe  dominante  ou  survalorises  pas  la  culture  actuelle.  Ainsi,  loin 
d’associer  la  diversite  a I’inegalite,  ces  elements  d’appreciation  doivent  se 
retrouver  dans  un  ensemble  plus  englobant,  plus  transcendant  qui  constitue 
en  quelque  sorte  une  approche  molaire,  integratrice  ou  englobante. 

Meme  si  dans  notre  societe,  le  comportement  creatif  represente  I’ideal  humain, 
nous  n’en  postulons  pas  moins  que  les  fonctions  creatives  et  adaptatives, 
quoiqu’opposees,  s’averent  surtout  complementaires  et  necessaires:  elles  le  sent, 
k la  fois,  pour  une  saine  ev''.^ution  collective,  et  surtout  pour  I’assurance  d’un 
developpement  vocationnel  optimal.  Les  recherches  ont  d’ailleurs  demontre, 
depuis  longtemps,  qu’un  trop  grand  exercice  des  fonctions  surtout  adaptatives, 
double  de  prescriptions  sociales  allant  dans  le  meme  sens,  sclerose  I’individu 
dans  I’exercice  exclusif  de  telles  fonctions  et  amene  ainsi  de  nombreuses 
deficiences  sur  le  plan  developmental  (Moscovici,  1979;  1988).  Ces  anomalies 
sont  habiLaellement  fort  connues  et  decriees;  il  s’agit  de  I’alienation  de  soi,  de 
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I’absence  de  realisation  ou  d’actualisation  de  soi,  de  la  perte  d’autonomie,  d’une 
evolution  collective  tronquee,  etc.  Par  ailleurs,  la  recherche  s’est  trfes  peu 
preoccupee  d'identifier  les  reactions  negatives  possibles  d’un  trop  grand  exercice 
des  fonctions  creatives.  Par  exemple,  une  education  et  une  actualisation  axees 
presque  exclusivement  sur  le  potential  creatif  ou  contributif  conduit  Tadulte, 
selon  Riverin-Simard  (1990),  a devenir  egalement  handicape  k certains  egards. 
Ces  carences  developpementales  sont  nnalheureusenient  encore  a la  fois  tues  ou 
meconnues.  En  somme,  elles  Tameneraient,  selon  ce  meme  auteur  a se 
comporter  comme  un  “monstre  creatir,  insouciant  de  la  magnitude  des  systemes 
sociaux  ou  cosmiques  qui  I’entourent 

Mais  pour  mieux  concevoir  une  certaine  compiementarite  des  fonctions 
adaptatives  et  creatives,  a titre  de  composante  centrale  au  developpement 
vocationnel  de  I’adulte,  une  conception  integratrice  presenterait-elle  certains 
elements  de  solution? 

Approche  integratrice 

Qu’entendons-nous  par  une  approche  integratrice  du  developpement  personnel 
ou  vocationnel  de  Tadulte?  Sur  quels  principes  prend-elle  son  appui? 

II  faut  tout  d’abord  mentionner  que,  selon  cette  approche,  il  y aurait  une  gamme 
de  comportements  humains  qui  peuvent  s’illustrer  par  un  arc  dont  les  poles 
opposes  sont  les  comportements  creatifs  et  adaptatifs.  Entre  ces  deux  poles,  il 
y a toute  la  panoplie  de  comportements  plus  ou  moins  creatifs  ou  adaptatifs 
selon  qu’on  se  rapproche  ou  s’eloigne  de  Tune  ou  Tautre  des  deux  extremites. 

Un  des  premiers  postulate  veut  que  les  segments  opposes,  que  sont  les 
comportements  creatifs  et  adaptatifs,  sont  compiementaires,  car  ils  representent 
les  points  marquants  d’un  developpement  humain  pris  dans  sa  totalite. 
Regroupes  selon  un  equilibre  personnalise,  ils  constituent  les  elements 
necessaires  a adopter  afin  d’en  arriver  a une  evolution  vocationnelle  optimale. 
Ce  developpement  se  presente  alors  comme  une  integration  harmonieuse  de 
Vensemble  des  conduites  professionnelles  heterogenes.  Les  comportements 
divers,  observes  dans  chaque  classe  de  travailleurs,  ne  s’averent  que  des 
illustrations  partielles  de  ce  developpement  vocationnel  optimal.  Comme  nous 
Tavons  souligne  auparavant,  ces  manifestations  profession n elles  fragmentaires, 
repetees  d’unefa^on  presque  exclusive,  se  presentent  souvent  comme  une  forme 
d’exageration,  se  traduisant  paradoxalement  par  un  manque,  voire  meme  un 
desequilibre  plus  ou  moins  prononce.  Ces  manifestations  risquent  fort,  au  fil 
des  ans,  de  se  montrer  un  facteur  nuisible  a revolution  de  Tindividu,  Une  sur- 
actualisation  d’un  des  segments  de  cet  arc  des  agirs  humains  et  professionnels, 
est  susceptible  de  conduire  k un  developpement  vocationnel  inacheve.  Adopter 
un  comportement  exclusivement  adaptatif  ou  creatif,  sur  une  base  temporaire, 
n’a  rien  de  nuisible  en  soi.  Mais  Tadoption  exclusive  d’une  attitude  creative  ou 
adaptative  pourrait,  a la  longue,  conduire  a un  developpement  tronque  (Riverin- 
Simard,  1990). 
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Par  ailleurs,  un  second  postulat  de  I’approche  int^gratrice  affirme  ceci.  Tbut 
groupe,  quel  qu’il  soit,  ne  d^veloppe  prioritairement  qu’un  segment  de  I’arc  des 
comportements  humains.  Peu  importe  si  ce  ■■‘^gment  est  valorise  ou  non  par  la 
soci^td,  ses  composantes  n’en  constituent  pas  moins  qu’une  fraction  de 
I’ensemble.  II  semble  done  n^cessaire  d’int^grer  ces  diverses  manifestations  en 
un  agencement  davantage  r^presentatif  des  comportements  humains, 
professionnels  ou  autres.  On  ne  peut  plus  se  limiter  aux  seules  caract4ristiques 
de  la  trqjectoire  professionnelle  de  I’une  ou  I’autre  des  classes  socio-4conomiques 
de  travailleurs  pour  d^finir  des  criteres  de  d^veloppement  personnel  ou 
vocationnel  optimal.  Ainsi,  pour  6viter  I’elitisme  inherent  a certaines 
conceptions  de  la  psychologic  et  de  I’^ducation  des  adultes,  il  faut  selon  nous, 
choisir  des  criteres  basds  sur  ime  approche  int^gratrice  se  situant  dans  une 
optique  de  n^cessaire  complementarity. 

Mais,  sur  quels  appuis  conceptuels  peut  se  rattacher  une  telle  conception 
integratrice  du  developpement  de  I’adulte? 

Fondements  thdoriques  de  I’approche  integratrice 

Les  fondements  de  cette  approche,  formulee  par  Riverin-Simard  (1990) 
s’appuient,  entre  autres,  sur  deux  conceptions  dont  I’une  est  ancestrale  et  I’autre 
toute  r4cente.  Cette  complementarity  des  fonctions  adaptatives  et  creatives  se 
base,  tout  d’abord,  sur  un  postulat  chinois  formule,  depuis  plusieurs  siedes  dej^i, 
dans  le  Yi-CIhing  (*).  Dans  cet  ouvrage,  on  pretend  qu’il  y a,  dans  tout  systeme 
(individuel,  collectif  ou  cosmique)  deux  types  d’activite,  de  force  ou  de  reality  qui 
s’averent  des  energies,  k la  fois  opposees  et  complementaires,  soit  le  Yin  et  le 
Yang.  Selon  cette  typologie  chinoise,  il  s’agit  le  d’un  couple  negatif/positif  dont 
Faction  incessante  cree  toute  action  et  toute  vie.  I^une  part.  Faction  Yin  est 
consciente  de  Fenvironnement  (eco-action)  et  les  fonctions  adaptatives  se 
situeraient  au  sein  de  cette  activity.  D’autre  part.  Faction  Yang  est  consciente 
de  Fetre  (ego-action)  et  les  fonctions  creatives  se  classeraient  sous  ce  type 
d’activites. 

Comme  cela  est  explique  dans  le  Yi-Ching,  il  y a de  nombreuses  situations 
possibles  de  Yin  et  de  Yang.  Nous  croyons  que  les  fonctions  adaptatives  et 
creatives  constituent  I’une  de  ces  situations  meme  si  ces  demieres  ne  sont  pas 
inherentes  h la  terminologie  chinoise  originelle.  Quoi  qu’il  en  soit,  elles 
semblent  etre  une  extension  naturelle  de  I’imagerie  ancienne.  Nous  le 
considerons  du  moins  comme  tel  dans  notre  critique  sur  la  conception  eiitiste  de 
la  psychologic  et  de  Feducation  des  adultes,  ainsi  que  dans  le  cadre  de  nos 
reflexions  sur  les  liens  entre  I’heterogeneite,  la  diversity,  I’inegalite  et  la 
complementarity. 

Il  faut  toutefois  rappeler,  comme  nous  Favons  deja  souligne  dans  les  pages 
precedentes,  que  la  fbnetion  adaptative  n’equivaut  pas  a se  taire  et  a ne  rien 
faire.  Elle  signifie  plutot  s’abstenir  d’activites  contraires  a la  nature,  soit  a 
Fordre  nature!  des  choses,  soit  a Fordre  etabli  d’un  systeme.  En  Occident,  cette 
fonction  est  couramment  interpretee  en  reference  k une  certaine  forme  de 
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passivity.  Selon  la  philosophie  chinoise  du  Yi-Ching,  l’4tat  d’imniobilit^,  de 
repos  ou  d’inactivit^  absolus  est  impossible.  Rien  n*est  absolument  Yin  ou  Yang. 
L’univers  est  engage  dans  une  activity  ou  un  mouvement  incessants,  dans  xin 
processus  cosmique  continu  appel6  le  Tao  ou  la  Voie.  Le  changement  ne  se 
produit  pas  comme  une  consequence  d’une  force  mais  il  est  une  tendance 
naturelle,  innee  a toute  chose,  a toute  situation.  Selon  cette  conception,  les 
activit^s  Yin  ainsi  que  les  fonctions  adaptatives,  ne  doivent  pas  etre  consid^r^es 
comme  des  processus  passifs  mais  bel  et  bien  actifs.  Ainsi,  Tordre  naturel  se 
d^crit  comme  T^quilibre  dynamique  entre  le  Yin  et  le  Yang. 

En  sHnspirant  de  cette  conception  ancestrale  pour  inclure  les  deux  fonctions 
adaptative  et  creative  k titre  d*614ments  compl4mentaires  a un  d^veloppement 
vocationnel  optimal,  I’approche  int^gratrice  permet  d’englober  la  majority  des 
activit^s  occupationnelles  des  divers  adultes.  Ce  concept  d^passe  de  loin 
certaines  definitions  limitatives,  restreignant  la  notion  de  projet  professionnel 
a une  activity  qui  debouche  exclusivement  sur  une  oeuvre  ou  une  creation.  Au 
contraire,  cette  approche  integratrice  inclut  toutes  les  activites  occupationnelles, 
meme  celles  qui  revetent  un  caractere  entropique,  telles  les  taches  stereotypies 
habituellement  attribuies  aux  cols  bleus  ne  permettant  aucune  cumulation  d’un 
savoir  qui  peut  se  transmettre  comme  un  heritage  oflTiciellement  reconnu. 
Uintigration  de  ces  fonctions  creatives  et  adaptatives  opposies  devient  alors 
susceptible  d’englober  toutes  les  ramifications  des  activitis  professionnelles  qui 
se  situent  jusqu’aux  antipodes  de  Tunivers  socio-economique. 

Par  ailleurs,  cette  notion  integratrice  s’inspire  igalement  d’une  conception  toute 
ricente  appelie  ‘liolisme”.  Ce  terme,  repris  par  le  physicien  Capra  (1986), 
provient  du  mot  grec  *Tiolos”  qui  signifie  “tout  entier”.  La  conception  holiste  fait 
reference  k une  comprehension  de  la  rialiti  en  termes  de  parties  integries  a un 
tout  dont  les  proprietis  ne  peuvent  etre  riduites  a celles  des  unites  plus  petites. 
Ce  postulat  holiste  s’avere,  en  soi,  anti-ilitiste  car  il  met  egalement  en  evidence 
Timportance  de  la  complementarite  pou^  assurer  un  sain  equilibre  tant  sur  le 
plan  des  cultures,  des  sociites  que  sur  le  plan  des  individus.  Par  exemple, 
I’expansion  ou  la  cooperation,  la  conservation  ou  la  progression,  sont  des 
comportements  indispensables  a une  saine  evolution  a la  fois  individuelle  et 
sociale.  Ces  conceptions  tentent  de  saisir  les  fonctions  humaines  dans  leur 
interdependance.  Ces  memes  explications  theoriques  visent  egalement  a 
transcender  les  valeurs,  tendances  ou  types  d’interventions  priorises;  en  cela,  la 
comprehension  holiste,  comme  I’approche  chinoise,  pemet  de  concevoir  toutes 
les  realites,  en  terme  de  complementarite  necessaire  les  unes  aux  autres.  De 
meme,  le  developpement  vocationnel  se  realise  par  I’equilibre  des  forces  en  jeu 
que  Ton  peut  comparer,  par  exemple,  a la  dynamique  des  forces  tangentielle  et 
radiale  de  certains  phenomenes  physiques.  La  force  tangentielle  permet  de 
garder  une  certaine  forme  de  stabilite,  de  coherence  et  de  reconstruction 
(potentiel  adaptatif).  La  force  radiale,  quant  a elle,  vise  a briser  I’ordre  4tabli 
(potentiel  creatiO. 
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Cependant,  T^quilibre  entre  Tactualisation  de  ces  divers  comportements  opposes 
ou  compl^mentaires  n’est  pas  statique.  Get  equilibre  se  traduit  par  une 
reaction  dynamique  qui  rend  Tindividu  a la  fois  coherent,  souple  et  ouvert  au 
changement.  Le  d^veloppement  de  Tadulte  peut  ainsi  se  decrire  par  des 
mouvements  constants,  inscrits  dans  une  orientation  marquee  par  un  Equilibre 
4volutif.  D’ailleurs,  des  Etudes  r^centes  pertinentes  a la  p^riode  adulte 
(Levinson,  1978;  Riverin-Simard,  1988),  contredisent  completement  le  pr^jug^ 
de  la  stability  relative  ou  absolue  qu’on  lui  avait  ant^rieurement  accol4e 
(courant  statique).  Cette  observation  rejoint,  a certains  4gards,  les  d4couvertes 
r^centes  de  la  micro-physique  en  ce  qui  conceme  Tun  des  elements  apparaissant 
le  plus  statique,  soit  la  matiere. 

La  physique  moderne  ne  d^crit  pas  la  matiere  comme  inerte  et 
passive  mais  comme  anim^e  d'un  mouvemerU  perp^tuel,  dansant 
et  vibrant  dont  les  rythmes  sont  diterminis  par  les  structures 
mol^culaires  atomiques  et  nucUaires. . .nous  en  sommes  arrives 
a r^aliser  qu'il  n*y  a pas  de  structure  statique  dans  la  nature,  il 
y a une  stabilite  mais  cette  stability  est  d'un  equilibre 
dynamique  (1986,  p.76). 

Tout  comme  c’est  le  cas  pour  la  matiere,  nous  croyons  que  le  developpement 
vocationnel  de  Tadulte  est  une  forme  d’^quilibre  dynamique,  se  manifestant  tout 
au  long  de  sa  trajectoire  de  vie  au  travail.  II  s'agit  d’un  Equilibre  maintenir, 
de  fa9on  constante,  entre  des  comportements  professionnels  particuliers  qui 
s’averent  compl^mentaires.  Quant  b Videntifi cation  de  ces  comportements,  elle 
ne  se  limite  surtout  pas  aux  agirs  occupationnels  de  la  classe  dominante;  comme 
nous  favons  signals  dans  les  pages  pr4cedentes,  elle  inclut  ^galement  ceux  de 
toutes  les  couches  de  la  soci4t4.  Selon  notre  conception  int6gratrice,  aucune 
function  vocationnelle,  rappelons-le,  n’est  superieure  b une  autre;  Tensemble  des 
fonctions  compl4mentaires  est  n^cessaire  a une  evolution  individuelle 
harmonieuse. 

Malgr4  les  valeurs  culturelles  elitistes  existantes  qui  accorderont  la  priority 
forc^ment  b Tune  de  ces  fonctions  particulieres  (et  tres  rarement  a la  n^cessaire 
complementarity  de  I’ensemble),  nous  croyons  que  cette  approche  integratrice 
pennet  une  certaine  perennite,  en  se  situant  au-dela  des  modes  ou  des  epitemes 
propres  a des  epoques  historiques,  Surtout,  cette  approche  oflfre  Favantage  de 
proposer  une  lecture  differente  de  certaines  formulations  theoriques  de  la 
psychologic  et  de  Feducation  des  adultes;  cette  lecture,  b certains  egards  inedite, 
"prend  ses  appuis  sur  la  reality  du  travail  humain  dans  ses  aspects,  b la  fois  plus 
generaux,  et  esperons-le,  generalisables. 

Conclusions 

Le  present  article  vise  tout  d’abord  a remettre  en  lumiere  le  caractere 
relativement  elitiste  de  certaines  conceptions  de  la  psychologic  et  de  Feducation 
des  adultes.  Par  exemple,  et;mt  donne  nieterogeneite  des  conditions  socio- 
economiques  associees  b la  creation  et  & Fadaptation,  les  ideaux  apparentes  6 
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Tactualisation  et  a la  realisation  de  soi,  promus  par  Tecole  humaniste,  ne 
semblent  pas,  sur  le  plan  vocationnel,  etre  egalement  accessibles  a tous. 

En  xin  deuxieme  temps,  le  present  article  propose  une  approche  integratrice 
dans  le  but  d’offrir  d’autres  avenues  de  reflexion  susceptibles  d’apporter  des 
alternatives  k certaines  conceptions  relativement  elitistes  servant  de  fondements 
a nos  interventions  auprds  d’adultes.  Un  systeme  sain  (societe  ou  individu), 
enterinant  cette  meme  conception  integratrice,  se  reconnalt  par  une  valorisation 
egale  de  Tadaptation  et  de  la  creation.  Cependant,  cette  approche  ne  veut  pas 
signifier  qu’une  societe  est  equilibree  et  progressive  s’il  y a au  total,  ime  partie 
des  gens  qui  assument  des  fonctions  adaptatives  et  Tautre  partie,  des  fonctions 
creatives.  Au  contraire,  la  complementarite  signifie,  selon  nous,  la  necessite, 
pour  chaque  membre  de  la  collectivite,  d’une  harmonisation  intra-psychique 
entre  ces  deux  fonctions  adaptative  et  creative  afin  qu’une  societe  ou  chaque 
personne,  dans  sa  totalite,  ne  soit  pas  regressive.  Dans  un  systeme  social  ideal, 
ou  en  vue  d’un  developpement  vocationnel  optimal,  chaque  adulte  doit  tenter 
d’affirmer  sa  personnalite  et  ses  aspirations  (fonctions  creatives),  tout  en  se 
soumettant  egalement  aux  exigences  des  systemes  dans  lesquels  il  evolue 
(fonctions  adaptatives). 

En  termes  d’applications  pratiques,  les  formateurs  d’adultes  qui  baseraient 
davantage  leur  intervention  sur  Tapproche  integratrice  risquent  de  voir 
apparaitre  les  reactions  positives  suivantes:  1.  le  “monstre  creatiP  deviendrait 
davantage  conscient  de  I’importance  de  respecter  la  magnitude  de  Tespace  vital 
qui  integre,  englobe  et  depasse,  a la  fois,  toute  Hiistoire  collective  et  personnelle; 
2.  le  "monstre  integratif’,  quant  a lui,  prendrait  davantage  conscience  de  la 
richesse  de  ses  capacites  personnelles  d’autonomie  et  de  prise  en  charge  de  son 
cheminement,  grace  a des  actions  individuelles  ou  concertees,  par  le  biais  de 
divers  mouvements  sociaux  engages,  tels  des  syndicats,  des  mouvements 
politiques. 

Les  formateurs  d'adulte  doivent,  par  ailleurs,  se  rappeler  ceci.  Pour  arriver,  au 
fil  des  ans,  a integrer  harmonieusement  ces  deux  sources  de  potentiel  adaptatif 
et  cr^atif,  il  ne  faut  toutefois  pas  que  Tadulte  se  per^oive,  d’une  fa9on  statique, 
au  centre  du  monde  mais  plutot  comme  se  situant  sur  la  fleche  de  sa  propre 
Evolution.  De  plus,  Tadulte  ne  doit  pas  considerer  que  tout  est  mis  a sa 
disposition;  ce  qui  semble  etre  le  cas  de  la  classe  ais6e  qui  exerce  presque 
exclusivement  des  fonctions  creatives.  Ladulte  ne  doit  pas  plus  considerer  que 
tout  converge  vers  lui;  il  ne  doit  pas  s’astreindre  a attendre  tant  les  bienfaits 
que  les  mefaits  d’un  pouvoir  quelconque,  comme  ce  pourrait  etre  parfois  le  cas 
de  la  classe  defavorisee  dont  les  membres  sont  gen^ralement  affect^s  a des 
fonctions  strictement  adaptatives. 

En  somme,  si  Theterogeneit^  se  limite  a un  rejet  de  Tinegalit^  ct  en  une 
reconnaissance  de  la  diversity,  elle  situe  ses  reflexions  dans  une  perspective 
heureuse  mais  r4ductionniste.  Par  centre,  si  Hieterog^neit^  se  pose  plutot  en 
termes  holistes  ou  de  complementarity,  elle  situe  alors  ses  reflexions  dans  une 
perspective  plutot  integratrice.  Cette  demiere  propose  une  conception 
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davantage  a-temporelle  ou  transculturelle,  permettant  de  depasser  le  piege 
classique  qui  risquerait  d*entrainer  les  educateurs  non  avertis  a privil4gier  des 
interventions  bas4es  sur  une  conception  61itiste  tacitenient  pr^conis4e  par 
certaines  theories  de  la  psychologie  et  de  V4ducation  des  adultes  ainsi  que  par 
rid4ologie  doxninante  de  la  civilisation  occidentale. 
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Notes 

1.  Uethnocentrisme,  en  psychologic,  est  defini  comme  une  tendance  k privil^gier  le 
groupe  social  auquel  on  appartient  et  k en  faire  le  seul  modele  de  r4f6rence. 

2.  Le  Yi-Ching  est  un  classique  chinois,  intitule  "livre  du  changement”.  H est  forme  de 
formules  hermetiques  correspondant  a soixante-quatorze  hexagrammes  (ensemble  de 
six  lignes  pleines  ou  brisees)  correspondant  au  Yang  et  au  Yin  de  chaque  situation 
possible.  Cet  ouvrage  flit  tr^s  souvent  commente  et  est  encore  couramment  utilis4 
par  la  divination.  II  est  k Torigine  de  nombre  de  theories  taoistes  et  confuceennes. 
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Abstract 

Through  the  study  of  the  leaders  in  the  Lincoln  Alliance,  a short-lived  but 
powerful  community  action  organization  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  the  relationship 
of  personal  to  social  transformation  is  assessed.  Themes,  categories,  and  units 
of  analysis  that  emerged  from  Qualitative  study  indicate  that  personal  change 
was  evident  as  a result  of  conflict  situations  where  the  process  used  was  action, 
reaction  to  the  action,  and  reflection.  Thirteen  propositions  were  derived  in  an 
attempt  to  achieve  a substantive  theory.  Graphs  attempt  to  show  the  process 
through  which  personal  change  and  transformation  occur  in  social  action. 

R6s\un4 

On  lvalue  le  rapport  entre  la  transformation  personnelle  et  sociale  par  une 
€tude  des  dirigeants  du  Lincoln  Alliance,  une  organisation  communautaire 
d’action  k Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Thames,  categories,  et  unites  d’analyse 
emergeants  de  I’etude  qualitative  indiquent  que  le  changement  personnel  e^t 
evident  k cause  de  situations  de  conflit  ou  le  processus  utilise  etait  “action, 
reaction  k faction,  et  reflexion.”  On  a puise  treize  propositions  dans  le  but  de 
realiser  une  theorie  substantielle.  Des  graphiques  essaient  d’illustrer  le 
processus  k partir  duquel  le  changement  et  la  transformation  personnelle  se 
realisent  dans  Taction  sociale. 


Social  action  has  traditionally  been  an  important  program  emphasis  in  the 
field  of  adult  education.  Eduard  Lindeman  (1926),  a major  proponent  for 
both  progressivism  and  education  through  social  engagement,  placed 
education  for  democracy  (defined  as  people  engaged  in  joint  activity  to  solve 
their  common  problems  in  democratic  cooperation)  at  the  heart  of  social 
reform.  Progressives  in  the  early  1920s  and  1930s  understood  that  for 
cooperative  democracy  to  flourish  there  must  be  opportunities  to  share  in 
decision-making  on  issues  or  problems  in  the  community.  Otherwise,  citizens 
become  mere  ciphers. 


' (Manuscript  received  February  1992.  revised  manuscript  received  August  1992.) 
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Citizenship  in  a democracy  is  a privilege  that  requires  the  acceptance  of 
responsibility.  It  is  assumed  that  when  people  take  responsibility  to  govern 
themselves  participation  in  the  decision-making  structures  of  the  commonwealth 
is  a necessity.  There  are  two  modem  problems  that  can  arise  when  one  takes 
the  concept  of  citizenship  seriously.  One  is  the  problem  of  encouraging  people 
to  want  to  participate  in  citizenship  activities.  People  often  become  complacent 
or  take  for  granted  the  ranning  of  a city  or  a state/province.  The  assumption 
is  that  elected  representatives  will  serve  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  electorate. 
The  second  problem  is  that  those  in  power  often  hold  onto  that  power  with  a 
tenacity  which  excludes  others  who  want  to  participate  in  the  decision-making 
activities  of  the  democracy.  When  there  is  denial  of  participation,  those  who  are 
left  out  have  the  opportunity  to  critique  and  organize  for  their  own  self- 
interests,  as  they  did  in  establishing  the  Lincoln  Alliance  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

The  study  of  the  Lincoln  Alliance  is  about  progressive  adult  education  in  a 
voluntary,  community-based  context.  FVom  the  leaders  in  the  Alliance  we  can 
learn  how  they  developed  personally,  what  they  learned,  and  how  they 
developed  their  leadership  skills  through  an  organization  designed  to  bring 
a^ut  both  personal  and  social  changes.  Learning  to  take  responsibility  for 
citizenship  was  enhanced  when  those  in  the  Lincoln  Alliance  practiced 
cooperative  democracy,  including  community  action,  on  issues  that  people 
determined  were  a threat  to  their  quality  of  life. 

Canadian  adult  education,  too,  is  rich  with  programs  and  projects  in  the  field 
of  citizenship.  Under  the  leadership  of  its  first  director,  E.A.  Corbett,  the 
Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education  (CAAE)  set  up  the  National  Farm 
Radio  Forum  and  the  Citizens’  Fomm.  Both  of  these  ventures  were  attempts 
to  include  citizens  in  the  dialogue  on  major  issues  in  Canada.  Each  helped  build 
a Canadian  national  community  and  sought  to  increase  the  quality  of  life  in 
rural  small  towns.  The  Joint  Planning  Commission,  created  in  1947,  also 
involved  many  voluntaiy  organizations,  government  departments  and  agencies, 
university  extension  departments,  business  and  professional  groups,  provincial 
departments  of  education,  and  church  and  labour  organizations  in  dialogue  on 
important  national'issues  such  as  broadcasting  policy  (Selman,  1991).  The  most 
famous  community  development  project  in  the  country  was  the  Antigonish 
Movement  in  Nova  Scotia  which  seems  to  parallel  the  activities  of  the  Lincoln 
Alliance  in  this  study.  Championed  by  Moses  Coady,  this  project  organized 
fishermen  and  the  poor  of  Nova  Scotia  into  cooperative  economic  projects  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the  region. 

*^e  Lincoln  Alliance  also  was  a cooperative  project  with  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  quality  of  life  of  citizens.  The  Alliance  became  a decision-making 
body  which  sought  to  determine  the  agenda  in  the  city  of  Lincoln  and  served  as 
a forum  on  city-wide  issues.  The  Alliance  worked  on  issues  that  sought  social 
tranrformations  of  structures  which  citizens  determined  were  not  equitable  at 
the  time.  The  Lincoln  Alliance  changed  the  structures  of  Lincoln,  increased  the 
numbers  of  people  involved  in  community  affairs,  and  in  the  process  changed 
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the  people  themselves.  It  is  this  change  in  the  people  that  is  the  focus  of  this 
article. 

The  relationship  of  personal  to  social  transformation  has  been  discussed  by  such 
scholars  of  adult  education  as  Sue  Collard  and  Michael  Law  (1989)  and  Paulo 
Freire  (1970).  Problematic  are  the  use  of  words  such  as  personal  change,  social 
change,  personal  transformation,  and  social  transformation.  Tne  word  “change” 
is  usually  used  as  the  common  term  for  some  sort  of  alteration,  e.g.,  change  of 
career,  change  of  hair  colour,  change  of  residence.  In  the  case  of  social  change, 
it  often  means  progressive  movement  toward  a better  quality  of  life  in  a 
community.  Social  transformation  has  come  to  mean  a mtique  of  the  structures 
that  are  set  up  to  serve  humans.  It  involves  a collective  group  of  individuals 
who  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  changing  dehim^izing  hierarchical 
structures  in  the  economic  and  political  systems.  The  aim  is  to  alter  the  power 
relations,  which  often  represent  narrow  points  of  view  (self  interests),  and  to 
balance  the  power  equation  by  building  an  alternative  power  structure  that 
offers  valid,  different,  and  alternative  self  interests.  Thus  social  transformation 
involves  conflict  and  struggle,  as  power  relations  are  altered.  Social  or 
community  action  by  citizens  is  required  in  accomplishing  this  task. 

Personal  change  and  personal  transformation  are  words  that  have  been  used 
interchangeably  until  recently.  The  concept  of  personal  change  is  o^n 
attributed  to  developmental  theorists  who  suggest  that  personal  growth  is 
teleological,  with  increasingly  complex  stages.  Often  these  phases  are  ^e- 
related.  However,  Paulo  Freire  (1970)  proposes  that  adult  personal  growth  is 
dependent  on  a relationship  between  political  action  and  reflection.  Freire 
maintains  that  adults  learn  and  grow  best  when  they  are  immersed  in 
experiences  that  provide  material  for  reflection.  Through  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  interaction  with  their  environment  a group  of  people  (not  inaviduals 
alone)  can  become  transformed  through  a process  of  conscientization 
requires  action  and  reflection  on  that  action  (praxis).  It  is  a process  which 
liberates  people  from  their  past  oppression,  both  self  imposed  and  structurally 
imposed.  Freire’s  theory  is  based  on  the  interrelationship  between  personal  and 
social  transformation.  One  cannot  become  transformed  apart  from  a commvmity 
that  is  seeking  liberation  from  oppressive  social  structures.  Both  personal  and 
social  transformation  occur  simultaneously  with  the  collective  of  individuals 
moving  together  toward  conscientization. 

Jack  Mezirow,  more  recently,  has  attempted  to  explicate  the  cognitive  process 
that  Freire  more  generally  describes  as  a deepening  of  critical  conscjousness. 
Personal  transformation  for  Mezirow  (1990)  is  the  shift  in  a person  s meaning 
perspective”  which  can  be  as  broad  as  a worldview  orientation  or  as  narrow  as 
a specific  cognitive  altitude  or  assumption.  Integral  to  perspective 
transformation,  as  he  calls  it,  is  reflection.  Reflection  is  best  accomplished  in 
group  discourse  on  issues  that  challenge  underlying  assumptions  and  premises 
that  each  participant  holds.  This  may  occur  in  classrooms,  in  social  action 
groups,  in  consciousness  raising  groups,  and/or  in  board  rooms. 
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The  Context  for  Social  Action 

The  lincoln  Alliance  was  a successful,  broadly-based,  city-wide  community 
organization  that  emerged  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  in  the  early  1970s.  It  emerged 
to  build  power  by  organizing  large  numbers  of  citizens  on  specific  issues  that 
they  determined  were  problematic.  At  the  time,  in  Lincoln,  a very  small 
number  of  leaders,  mainly  private  sector  leaders,  were  making  decisions  that 
affwted  the  road  system,  the  school  system,  and  the  economic  system.  These 
decisions  directly  influenced  the  nature  of  the  neighborhoods  where  low  and 
moderate  incon^e  people  lived.  The  building  of  a coalition  of  existing  groups  to 
work  on  issues  that  the  people  themselves  determined  were  important  was  the 
aim  of  the  organization.  Through  organized  action  in  the  political,  economic, 
and  community  arenas,  social  change  became  possible.  However,  the  focus  of 
this  study  is  not  on  the  organization  itself  but  rather  on  how  adults  changed  as 
a result  of  participation  in  a grassroots  organization.  In  this  qualitative  study, 
ten  leaders  in  the  Lincoln  Alliance  were  interviewed.  The  categories  that 
emei^ed  exemplify  the  nature  of  the  change  that  these  leaders  experienced. 

Background  and  History  of  the  Lincoln  Alliance 

Ginded  by  progressive  principles,  the  Lincoln  Alliance  assumed  that  ordinary 
citizens  have  the  ability  to  affect  and  control  their  environments.  Democratic 
principles  were  used  internally  in  the  organization  to  give  citizens  the 
opportunity  to  experience  collective  decision-making  which  employed  dialogue, 
negotiation,  and  compromise.  Saul  Alinsk/s  (1946, 1971)  radical  approaches  to 
commimity  organiz.ition  were  used  to  shape  strategies  and  tactics.  At  work  in 
the  Alliance  was  the  action-reaction-reflection  model  where  participants  would 
plan  and  act  on  an  issue  in  their  self  interest,  wait  for  the  reaction  from  those 
in  power,  and  reflect  on  the  action  and  the  reaction  as  a group.  A guiding 
principle  was  “All  action  is  in  the  reaction.” 

Alinsky,  trained  in  sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  1920s,  would 
not  have  called  himself  an  adult  educator,  but  he  was.  After  the  experience  of 
organizing  Chicago’s  Back  of  the  Yards  neighborhood  organization,  Alinsky 
formed  the  Industrial  Areas  Foundation,  a training  institute  for  grassroots 
groups.  Representatives  of  the  Foundation  came  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  in  the 
early  1970s  to  help  build  the  Lincoln  Alliance.  Through  technical  assistance 
from  the  Chicago  staff  and  the  hiring  of  a trained  organizer,  the  Lincoln 
Alliance  was  able  to  mobilize  27  organizations  and  500  citizens  for  a founding 
convention  at  the  Lincoln  Hilton  Hotel  in  June,  1976.  There  were  nine 
churches,  six  neighborhood  organizations,  and  thirteen  civic  groups  that  joined 
the  Lincoln  Alliance. 

One  of  the  early  issues  that  gave  birth  to  the  organization  was  the  proposed 
construction  of  the  Northeast  Radial,  a four-laned  highway  scheduled  to  be  built 
through  two  low  income  neighborhoods.  The  Lincoln  Alliance  fought  for  a 
referendum  on  the  project.  Success  enabled  the  people  to  kill  the  twenty  year 
road  project. 
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Other  successful  actions  before  the  demise  of  the  Alliance  in  1982  included  the 
stopping  of  the  closing  of  older  neighborhood  schools,  the  development  of  district 
school  board  and  city  council  elections,  and  the  stopping  of  apartment  “slip-ins" 
in  older  residential  neighborhoods.  The  organization  achieved  maintenance  at 
two-way  width  of  streets  formally  slated  for  widening.  It  also  challenged 
redlining,  or  home  loan  denials,  in  older  neighborhoods. 

Each  of  these  issues  was  chosen  through  an  elaborate  planning  process.  FVeire 
calls  this  “an  investigation  of  meaningful  thematics”  in  the  lives  of  people  while 
Alinsky  calls  the  action-reaction-reflection  process  integral  to  democracy.  For 
democracy  to  survive,  the  Alliance  maintained  that  the  people  must  take  control 
of  their  lives  through  action  on  issues  that  directly  affected  them.  They  adopted 
Alinskys  iron-clad  rule;  “Never  do  for  someone  what  they  can  do  for 
themselves.” 

The  planning  process  used  by  the  Lincoln  Alliance  made  use  of  Habermas, 
notion  of  ideal  speech  or  discourse; 

Habermas  uses  the  term  “ideal  speech  situation”  to  refer  to  a 
situation  of  absolutely  uncoerced  and  unlimited  discussion 
between  completely  free  and  equal  human  agents.  (Geuss,  1981, 
p.  65) 

For  this  project,  a condition  of  personal  change  was  the  presence  of  a group 
which  served  to  support  and  challenge  each  participant’s  underlying 
assumptions  and  beliefs  (premises)  as  work  commenced  to  meet  the  goals  of  the 
organization.  Researching  issues,  planning  strategies  and  action,  and  reflection 
on  those  actions  required  a type  of  camaraderie  that  enhanced  the  exploration 
of  what  one  thought,  how  one  should  act,  and  how  far  one  could  explore  the 
limits  of  one’s  thinking  and  acting.  The  group  functioned  as  a team  in  its 
endeavors  because  the  issue  or  goal  overcame  the  need  for  pc  ver  plays  or  ego 
manipulation.  The  support  and  relationships  built  within  the  group  pushed 
people  to  grow  and  stretch  beyond  the  boundaries  of  prescribed  (reified)  thinking 
and  behavior. 

Action  in  the  public  arena  which  provides  instant  material  for  reflection  is  an 
added  ingredient  in  the  formula  for  personal  transformation.  One’s  experience 
in  action  and  the  consequences  of  that  action  provide  common  familiar 
experience  for  group  reflection.  While  actions  are  common  to  each  participant, 
how  each  person  perceived  them,  the  personal  history  each  brought  to  the 
experience,  plus  each  one’s  particular  worldview,  perceptual  map,  or  meaning 
perspective  (Mezirow,  1991),  enabled  each  to  “see”  large  or  narrow  ramifications. 
In  the  instance  of  the  Lincoln  Alliance,  experiences  were  analyzed  collectively 
as  a group.  One’s  individual  worldview  could  be  compared  and  contrasted  to 
another’s.  As  the  group  stretched  beyond  the  boundaries  of  what  individuals 
alone  might  do  and  think,  individuals  were  able  to  incorporate  and  expand  their 
personal  worldviews  to  include  more  of  a social  concern  for  others.  The  support 
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of  the  group  was  ejsential,  as  fears,  doiibts,  thoughts,  assumptions,  and  beliefs 
were  confronted  and  challenged. 

An  example  of  the  support  and  accountability  each  felt  from  the  group  in  this 
study  is  expressed  by  Sarah  who  gained 

...confidence  in  risk  taking,  to  feel  like  I could  see  my  pants 
down  and  that  the  whole  world  wouldn’t  come  down  on  me. 

That  was  important  both  on  an  individual  and  collective  level. 

I think  others  began  to  see  the  same  thing.  And  I think  it  was 
important  and  easy  because  we  were  standing  in  solidarity  with 
each  other. 

Methodolf^y 

The  constant  comparative  method  in  grounded  theory  research  as  expressed  by 
Glaser  and  Strauss  (1967)  and  Goetz  and  LeCompte  (1984)  provided  the 
methodology  for  the  study  of  the  leaders  in  the  Lincoln  Alliance.  The  methods 
of  data  collection  included  a semi-structured  interview  protocol  and  follow-up 
interview  checks  (called  member  checks)  for  leaders  to  assess  the  accuracy  and 
meaning  attributed  to  the  emergent  categories.  A document  review  of  the 
Lincoln  Alliance  files  and  the  Industrial  Areas  Foundation  training  sessions 
completed  the  triangulation  of  the  data.  All  interviews  were  recorded  and 
transcribed  verbatim  and  coded  around  the  following  themes:  reasons  leaders 
participated,  assumptions  made  by  them,  and  what  they  learned  (this  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  instrumental  learning  and  transformative  learning). 
Member  charts  were  made  for  each  individual  on  composite  sheets  listing  all  of 
the  elements  discussed  in  a category.  Since  I was  involved  in  the  early  and  late 
stages  of  the  Lincoln  Alliance,  the  trustworthiness  of  the  study  was  checked 
through  my  understanding  of  the  experience.  Also,  each  leader  was  interviewed 
a second  time  to  dialogue  on  units  of  analysis  I chose  as  the  essence  of  their 
personal  change. 

Ten  leaders  were  selected  in  purposive  sampling  for  their  depth  of  involvement 
in  the  Lincoln  Alliance.  Of  these  ten,  five  were  presidents,  three  were 
organizers,  and  two  were  vice  presidents.  Five  were  men,  and  five  were  women. 
Five  represented  church  organizations,  and  five  came  from  either  neighborhood 
or  civic  organizations.  Eight  attended  the  two  week  intensive  Industrial  Areas 
Foundation  training  while  two  did  not.  Nine  leaders  moved  to  Lincoln  in  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970s  while  one  moved  there  in  the  1950s. 

Each  of  the  leaders  is  presently  involved  in  a job  that  requires  organizing  (all 
the  names  used  are  pseudonyms).  Sarah  is  presently  working  for  a consortium 
of  organizers  in  a Pacific  Coast  university.  Abe  is  the  assistant  to  the  president 
at  a church  related  university  in  Lincoln  and  a former  minister  of  a large 
Protestant  church.  Paul  is  a lawyer  in  rural  Nebraska  and  works  for  a public 
employee  union  while  Rebecca  is  a Lincoln  city  council  representative  and 
community  worker  at  a large  Protestent  church.  Deborah  is  the  administrator 
of  the  court  system  in  Lincoln  while  Sam  is  still  a professor  in  the  sociology 
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department  at  a large  university.  Esther  teaches  political  science  at  a small 
midwestem  university  while  Josh  teaches  political  science  at  a large  university. 
Luke  is  the  city  manager  for  a city  in  Florida,  while  Naomi  is  the  director  of  a 
state  agency  in  Nebraska. 

The  research  questions  that  guided  the  research  were:  1)  lb  what  extent  did 
transformation  occur  as  a result  of  leaders’  participation  in  the  Lincoln  Alliance 
and  what  was  the  nature  of  that  transformation?  2)  What  theoretical 
assumptions  guided  their  actions?  and  3)  What  were  the  reasons  they 
participated  in  the  Lincoln  Alliance?  For  this  article,  the  nature  of  the  personal 
change  (as  they  called  it)  that  each  leader  experienced  will  be  assembled  into 
the  various  categories  that  emerged  from  the  data. 

The  leaders  expressed  the  notion  that  personal  change  was  essential  for  social 
action  because  it  involved  individuals  gaining  a sense  of  empowerment  to  seek 
social  change  on  issues.  It  also  appeared  that  the  relationships  built  in 
organizing  would  last  in  the  community  while  issues  came  and  went.  The 
social,  collective  nature  of  the  Alliance  was  an  important  ingredient  in  the 
transformation  that  occurred  in  individuals.  As  each  leader  described  his  or  her 
experience  in  the  Alliance,  specific  units  of  analysis  emerged  through  textual 
analysis  of  transcripts.  Philosophies,  theories,  ideas,  concepts,  or  notions  about 
their  involvement  in  social  action  became  theoretical  assumptions  that  guided 
their  actions.  Seven  categories  emerged  which  were  placed  within  two  large 
conceptual  themes— cognitive  or  rational  assumption  changes  and  socio- 
emotional  belief  changes  in  the  self. 

The  criteria  for  placement  of  categories  within  each  theme  depended  on  my 
intuitive  judgment  about  whether  a category  composed  of  units  of  analysis  was 
cognitive  or  affective  in  nature.  For  instance,  the  gaining  of  confidence  through 
the  action  of  being  creative  in  the  public  arena  I considered  affective  rather  than 
cognitive  in  nature.  Therefore,  as  the  personal  change  categories  emerged  and 
were  classified,  they  served  as  a foundation  upon  which  various  theories  of 
personal  transformation  could  be  assessed. 

The  Findings 

Cognitive  rational  assumptions 

Cognitive  rational  changes  occur  within  the  realm  of  the  ego;  the  specific 
construct  of  the  self  that  sees,  perceives,  and  relates  to  the  outside  world.  As 
a result  of  the  leaders’  participation  in  social  action,  most  of  them  said  they 
“saw  things  differently”  in  four  different  ways;  1)  an  awareness  of  how  power 
can  be  organized  and  serve  people  in  the  community;  2)  an  ability  to  focus  both 
personally  and  socially  on  community  issues  relevant  to  people,  3)  connections 
made  between  personal  values  and  social  engagement  in  community  action,  and 
4)  a vision  for  how  democracy  should  function.  In  the  first  category,  awareness 
of  power,  the  leaders  became  aware  that  acquiring  power  is  necessary  for  a 
democracy  to  flourish.  Inherent  in  this  category  is  an  understanding  of  what 
real  power  is  in  a democracy,  who  holds  it,  and  how  one  can  attain  it.  Seeing 
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beneath  the  surface”  in  both  the  social  stratification  system  and  in  social 
communication  were  ways  leaders  described  their  ability  to  discern  who  held 
power  and  why.  At  the  same  time,  while  they  learned  who  held  power,  they 
sought  to  gain  power  themselves.  Seeking  alternative  ways  to  hold  power,  they 
changed  their  premises  from  a personal  orientation,  e.g.,  individuals  wield 
power  through  built  social  networks,  a one-on-one  assumption  about  how  social 
chani^  takes  place,  to  a new  premise  that  a collection  of  individuals,  highly 
org^ized  and  orchestrated  for  action,  can  bring  about  change  faster  with  more 
lasting  effects.  The  leaders  made  distinctions  between  access  and  power  and 
their  naive  assumptions  were  challenged  in  the  context  of  social  action.  For 
instance.  Josh  said: 

I saw  how  naive  I was  in  the  early  1970s  thinking  I could  have 
power  because  I was  invited  to  serve  on  an  advisory  committee 
or  that  I could  have  power  if  I could  call  someone  on  the  phone. 

That  easy  access  is  misleading  because  you  can  have  access  and 
be  without  power. 

The  second  category  is  the  ability  to  focus  which  occurred  in  two  ways.  The  first 
focusing  included  the  act  of  attention:  focusing  “their  thoughts”  “on  the  issue,” 
“on  the  importance  of  setting  goals,”  and  on  “knowing  what  is  important.” 
These  are  cognitive  functions  which  heightened  the  leaders’  intellectual  abilities 
to  be  more  analytical,  more  systematic,  and  more  logical  in  their  thinking.  This 
new  ability  to  focus  had  ramifications  in  both  the  personal  and  social  lives  of  the 
leaders.  One  leader  focused  her  career  on  political  science  rather  than  library 
science,  the  direction  she  had  assumed  she  would  take  once  her  children  were 
in  school.  Another  learned  to  “cut  the  issue,”  a social  focusing  that  included 
differentiating  what  was  nonessential  from  the  essence  of  the  issue.  Preire 
(1970)  maintains  that  the  longer  the  problematization  proceeds,  and  the  more 
the  subjects  enter  into  the  “essence”  of  the  problemized  object  or  issue,  the  more 
they  unveil  it,  the  more  their  awakening  consciousness  deepens,  thus  leading 
to  “conscientization”  of  the  situation. 

Another  way  to  focus  was  to  concentrate  on  gaining  power  for  the  community. 

What  I learned  was  the  importance  of  setting  your  own  goals, 
knowing  what  you  want  to  get  out  of  everything  you  do 
regardless  of  how  trivial  it  may  seem....  It’s  not  just  a selfish 
thing  but  what  you  think  is  important  for  the  community,  not 
just  yourself. 

By  focusing  in  this  way,  these  leaders  were  able  to  break  out  of  individual  ways 
of  thinking  and  learned  to  regard  the  health  of  the  community  as  a whole  as 
significant.  Furthermore,  “by  learning  to  focus  on  purposeful  action,  the 
frustration  was  gone.”  By  combining  a cognitive  function  (focusing  on  action) 
with  a value  the  leader  held  (changing  significant  structures  in  the  community 
for  the  collective),  the  normative  repression  (Habermas,  1978),  perpetuated  by 
the  hegemonic  influences  of  those  in  power,  was  lifted. 
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Third,  the  leaders  made  connections  or  relationships  that  were  grounded  in 
their  explicit  moral  and  ethical  values.  One  person  brought  together  her 
“enhancement  of  self-confidence  as  a public  actor”  with  her  “feeling  of 
responsibility  to  be  engaged.”  Another  made  a connection  between  his  faith  and 
“how  to  act  in  accordance  with  that  faith.”  He  experienced  the  Lincoln  Alliance 
as  a place  to  challenge  himself  “collectively  on  how  what  you  are  doing  or 
propose  to  do  is  consistent  with  your  values.”  One  woman  saw  herself  “w  a 
leader  for  the  first  time”  and  saw  “that  I ought  to  provide  it  [i.e.,  leadership].” 
This  shows  a commitment  to  a principle  which  includes  a shift  in  perception  of 
one’s  social  role  iri  society. 

As  a result  of  the  action-reaction-reflection  process,  one  leader  said  she  was 
“exposed  for  who  [she  was]  and  what  [she]  believed  in.”  What  one 
“understands”  about  oneself  is  placed  on  the  line  in  social  action.  One  is  forced 
to  take  stands  or  positions  that  begin  to  clarify  and  alter  assumptions,  beliefs, 
and  premises.  These  represent  one’s  worldview  through  which  one  makes  sense 
of  reality. 

As  a result  of  the  focusing,  clarification,  and  connections  that  people  made  about 
themselves,  they  emerged  with  a new  vision  for  democracy.  Almost  all  of  the 
leaders  spoke  of  this  fourth  category  as  a process  of  influencing  the  decisions  in 
the  community.  They  saw  that  human  nature  is  fraught  with  self  interests, 
personal  desires  and  wants,  which  must  be  challenged  to  promote  the  social 
well-being  of  the  community.  These  leaders  tried  to  restructure  individual  self- 
interests  toward  social  and  community  self  interests.  Through  action  in  the 
public  arena,  it  was  hoped  that  self  interests  would  broaden  and  become  more 
inclusive  of  diversity.  This  held  true  for  both  opposition  targets  and  the  people 
in  the  Alliance  themselves.  Without  a group  such  as  the  Lincoln  ^liance, 
people  become  locked  into  a narrow  personal  worldview  or  personal  self  interests 
which  create  one’s  vision  of  what  one  can  and  cannot  do.  Often  this  includes  a 
victim  self-image,  e.g.,  a sense  of  helplessness  in  influencing  utility  rate  hikes 
or  in  preventing  a road  being  built  through  one’s  backyard.  Thus  a vision 
emerged  that  victim  images  can  be  dissolved  through  powerful,  organized 
coalition. 

What  occurred  in  the  Lincoln  Alliance,  as  Abe  described  it,  is  that  people, 

...increasingly  took  responsibility  for  their  own  lives,  got  in 
touch  with  their  own  power,  and  prepared  to  invest  their  lives 
in  making  a difference  in  the  future.  [They]  acted  on  their 
convictions  and  then  reflected  on  their  actions,  learned  from 
those  actions  and  then  acted  again. 

Sarah  illuminated  it  further.  “What  emerges  from  process,”  she  indicated,  “will 
take  you  to  vision,  rather  than  have  everything  very  concrete  and  planned  out.” 
Sarah  developed  a constructionist  notion  of  how  knowledge  is  created.  In  this 
instance,  the  vision  and  knowledge  of  who  the  people  were  and  what  they  were 
to  do  came  from  the  people  themselves. 
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Belief  changes  about  the  self 

Three  socio-emotional  categories  emerged,  as  leaders  attempted  to  explain  how 
being  involved  in  social  action  affected  them.  The  internal  process  of  personal 
change  included  the  disequilibrium  that  results  from  confrontation  in  the  public 
arena.  What  occurred  externally  in  “actions’*  precipitated  internal  conflict.  As 
Abe  said,  “Whenever  you’re  involved  in  action,  you’re  immediately  put  into  a 
situation  where  you  wonder,  “What  am  I doing  here?”  and  “Whk’s  going  to 
happen?”  The  collective  was  essential,  Sarah  argued,  “...to  evaluate  after  you’ve 
done  something,  to  try  to  instill  the  fun  and  spirit  in  something  that  is  often 
very  hard,  draining,  and  painful  work.”  The  reflection  stage  reqmred  the 
painful  work  of  changing  assumptions  and  beliefs  from  what  one  was  reared 
with  to  assumptions  and  beliefs  more  relevant,  more  realistic,  and  more  useful 
for  social  purposes  today. 

What  was  this  confrontation  that  caused  so  much  pain  and  how  useful  was  the 
conflict  personally  and  socially?  Several  assumptions  were  at  work  in  the 
Alliance.  One  was  that  reality  is  alreaay  distorted  to  some  extent;  no  one 
person  within  or  outside  the  organization  had  the  true  picture  of  reality. 
Collectively,  there  was  an  agreed  upon  vision  and  sense  of  purpose  about  what 
should  exist  in  the  community;  this  included  justice  on  issues  which  were 
threatening  the  well-being  or  quality  of  life  of  the  poor.  As  “outsiders,”  the  poor 
and  the  powerless  gathered  in  a collective  and  were  guided  by  both  Alinksy^s 
action -reaction-reflection  model  and  Biblical  values  and  tenets.  Those  who 
found  themselves  in  leadership  were  charged  with  the  job  of  listening  to 
participants,  interpreting  what  the  new  reality  was,  and  guiding  the  actions  and 
strategies  determined  by  the  group.  Inherent  in  the  Lincoln  Alliance  were  two 
forms  of  conflict:  1)  the  constant  questioning  of  the  participants  who  were 
planning  and  acting  on  new  premises  and  assumptions  collectively  conceived 
and;  2)  the  reaction  to  the  action. 

Strategies  developed  for  actions  were  guided  by  Alinsky’s  theory  that  one  must 
disturb  the  status  quo  by  going  outside  the  experience  of  those  in  power.  In  the 
case  of  the  Alliance,  the  sheer  act  of  coming  to  city  council  meetings  in  large 
numbers  and  forcing  representatives  to  take  sUrnds  on  ambiguous  and 
politi^lly  dangerous  issues  rattled  the  cages  of  the  status  quo.  In  other  words, 
the  Lincoln  Alliance  “distorted  reality”  in  the  public  arena. 

It  drew  the  line  in  the  sand,  if  you  will... Yes  or  no,  good  or 
bad... [Joe  Blow]  wasn’t  totally  ineffective,  maybe  90%.  But  all 
of  our  issues  were  defined  in  terms  of  “good  guys”and  “bad 
guys”...  That’s  part  of  creating  the  electricity,  the  dynamics,  and 
it’s  critical  (in  bringing  about  clarity  on  issues). 

Forcing  public  officials  or  those  in  power  to  take  stands  forced  Lincoln  Alliance 
members  also  to  take  stands.  The  action  of  making  change  in  the  public,  social 
arena  directly  related  to  dialogue  or  discourse  in  the  private  arena  among 
leaders  who  decided  on  the  strategies  and  actions.  When  Alliance  members 
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came  to  large  meetings  designed  to  confront  those  in  leadership  on  critical 
issues,  the  reaction  of  those  in  power  to  the  people  themselves  (they  are 
“communists”)  forced  Alliance  members  to  reassess  their  own  assumptions  and 
beliefs  on  issuer. 

The  final  categories  within  the  socio-emotional  theme  are  1)  confidence,  personal 
efficacy,  empowerment,  and  creativity  and;  2)  transcendence  of  the  ego.  All  ten 
leaders  spoke  of  how  important  it  was  to  “be  empowered,  to  have  the  tools, 
skills,  and  understandings  to  deal  with  their  constituencies  and  also  the  larger 
issues  around  the  problem.”  lb  be  effective,  people  had  to  learn  instrumental 
organizing  techniques  that  seemed  to  engender  confidence  in  their  “abilities  to 
orchestrate  what  would  happen,  to  feel  very  much  alive  with  no  threat.  The 
social  action  process  “promoted  self  confidence  that  these  people  understand  me, 
are  willing  to  listen  to  my  ideas  and  take  them  seriously,  are  willing  to  depend 
on  me  for  some  things  and  it’s  things  I can  do.”  Such  a statement  is  powerful 
and  includes  heightened  self-esteem  and  self-concept. 

Because  of  the  confidence  that  was  gained  in  the  collective,  people  were  able  to 
take  risks  more  easily.  Standing  in  solidarity  with  each  other,  people  were  free 
to  try  new  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  which  were  decided  by  ffie  group.  The 
leader  became  the  mouthpiece  for  the  group  as  a whole.  Creative,  alternative 
ways  of  problem  resolution  were  possible  because  they  had  been  hammered  out 
in  the  various  committees  and  task  forces.  A large  number  of  people  had 
participated  and  finally  endorsed  the  alternative  structure,  proposal,  plan,  or 
scheme. 

Several  of  the  leaders  said  that,  through  the  Alliance  process,  they  transcended 
personal  self  interest  for  the  good  of  the  collective.  Mark’s  new  perspective 
spoke  about  a “collective  ego”: 

I think  the  Alliance  taught  us  the  difference  between  being  self- 
serving  and  an  individual  victory  with  a collective.  You  worked 
as  a group.  You  didn’t  spin  off  as  an  individual.  I mean  we 
kept  people  in  line.  When  you  do  an  action  and  you  sit  down 
afterwards;  you  collectively  evaluate  it.  People  didn  t wander 
off  to  talk  to  someone.  You  gather  as  a group,  assess  what 
you’re  doing  and  where  you’re  going.  You  work  constantly  as 
a group. 

As  a result,  Mark  learned  that  “the  ego  wasn’t  the  over-riding  force.” 

What  was  the  over-riding  force  was  the  goal.  So  it  became  goal 
oriented....  We  developed  even  a greater  sense  of  personal 
efficacy.  As  a result,  our  egos  didn’t  have  to  be  that  strong.  We 
still  had  them.  But  I think  the  egos  became  less  over  time  and 
the  importance  of  serving  the  community  became  more. 

Others  mentioned  this  phenomenon  as  well.  Josh  spoke  about  tiie  importonce 
of  seeing  the  group’s  goals;  “it’s  not  just  a selfish  thing  but  what  you  think  is 
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important  for  the  community,  not  just  yourself”  Esther  also  talked  about  how 
involvement  in  larger  societal  questions  and  issues  involved  people 

...who  didn’t  come  from  the  perspective  of  responsibility  to 
community  but  who  had  some  particular  concerns  that  an 
organization  such  as  this  could  address.  Perhaps  through  that 
involvement  their  view  of  their  responsibility  would  broaden;  it 
wouldn’t  just  remain  limited  to  “keeping  my  school.” 

One  person  transcended  the  need  to  operate  out  of  his  ego  solely.  Abe  learned 
that  an  “intellectual  awareness  was  not  adequate.”  He  came  to  understand  that 
one  really  needs  to  be  “in  touch  with  a transcendent  source  of  power  to  be  able 
to  endure  that  kind  of  situation.” 

There  does  need  to  be,  in  order  to  sustain  social  action,  a value 
system  that  provides  a basis  and  context  for  critical  reflection 
on  what  is  happening,  an  ability  to  understand  human  nature 
realistically  and  to  bring  an  acceptance  to  human  nature  that 
transcends  just  our  human  capacity  for  self  acceptance.  So  I 
guess  it  led  me  into  a sense  that  I needed  to  strengthen  that 
spiritual  base  in  myself  and  I needed  to  find  a transcendent 
resource  in  my  own  life  that  I could  both  relate  to  and  be 
sustained  by. 

Out  of  seemingly  hopeless  situations,  Abe  commented, 

...one  needed  to  be  able  to  believe  in  new  possibilities  where 
there  were  none  before — new  possibilities  in  yourself,  new 
possibilities  in  others... lb  be  able  to  do  that  is  a faith  stance. 

A faith  stance  included  not  only  a belief  system  (worldview)  but  also  an  ability 
to  transcend  or  look  over  or  down  on  the  situation,  see  it  for  what  it  is,  forgive 
its  inherent  nature,  and  vision  something  new  in  spite  of  it  all.  Left  to  its 
normal  functioning,  the  ego  is  limited  in  its  cognitive  processes  and  can  inhibit 
the  entrance  of  new  ways  of  thinking  and  being.  It  seems  that  the  social  action 
process,  which  involves  conflict  and  “shakes  up”  one’s  image  of  who  one  is  and 
what  one  thinks  (ego  functions),  enables  one  to  transcend  these  functions  of  the 
ego,  transform  them,  and  embrace  higher  collective  values. 

Propositions  Resulting  from  the  Research 

'The  examination  of  the  Lincoln  Alliance  as  an  organization  for  adult  education 
suggests  several  propositions: 

1.  To  have  a powerful  self-image,  people  must  have  some 
experience  that  shows  them  that  they  can  make  a difference.  'Through 
organizing  for  political  action,  people  can  learn  to  be  adept  in  making 
social  change  and  thereby  incorporate  powerful  self-images. 

2.  People  operate  according  to  self-interests  based  on  assumptions, 
beliefs,  and  attitudes  acquired  from  the  past.  Unless  those  are 
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questioned  or  disrupted  in  some  way,  one  remains  naive  about  how 
democracy  functions. 

3.  Focusing  as  a cognitive  function,  using  abstract  formal 
reasoning  skills,  is  increased  as  one  participates  in  social  action  to  make 
change. 

4.  Focusing  on  social  changes  in  the  community  increases  an 
awareness  that  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  power  collectively  to  get  things 
done. 

5.  Dialogue  and  participation  in  community  action  leads  to  an 
affirmation  that  one  can  take  responsibility  for  his/her  life  and 
community  and  not  be  a passive  victim  in  human  affairs. 

6.  Commitment  and  responsibility  to  be  engaged  in  the  community 
is  enhanced  when  one  acts  on  his/her  values,  beliefs,  and  assumptions. 
As  one  acts  and  exposes  his/her  beliefs,  values,  and  assumptions,  he/she 
is  challenged  to  be  consistent  with  those  beliefs. 

7.  Social  conflict  invokes  personal  disequilibrium  which  can  cause 
remembering  previously  held  beliefs.  Critical  reflection  that  occurs  in 
dialogue  in  a group  structure  after  action  facilitates  the  surfacing  of 
repressed  assumptions  which  then  become  available  for  work. 

8.  To  be  empowered  one  must  have  both  instrumental  knowledge 
and  transformative  learning  experiences.  Confidence  and  competent 
are  necessary  ingredients  in  establishing  adults  as  actors  in  the  pubhc 
arena. 

9.  Through  participation  in  a broader-based  community 
organization,  adults  learn  to  transcend  their  egos  in  service  to  the 
community.  The  group  promotes  and  supports  individual  responsibility 
to  contribute  to  society. 

10.  Social  conflict  and  personal  conflict  promote  change  in  the 
structures  of  society  and  in  the  structures  of  the  psyche.  Conflict  should 
not  be  feared.  Cognitive  and  emotional  disequilibrium  provides  the 
opportunity  for  those  social  and  personal  structures  to  become  more 
integrated,  more  expansive,  and  more  holistic. 

By  focusing  on  issues  of  consequential  value  in  the  community, 
individual  egos  can  be  transcended.  Higher  values,  operating  for  the 
common  good  or  the  public  interest  and  established  by  consensual 
validation  (Habermas,  1978),  become  more  important  than  serving  one’s 
own  individual  ego  needs. 

12.  Critical  education  helps  adults  differentiate  and  integrate  new 
thinking  about  the  nature  of  democracy  and  society.  Previous  meaning 
perspectives  are  questioned  and  altered  and  new  ones  take  their  place. 
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these  are  “more  inclusive,  more  permeable  and  broader  in  scope” 
(Mezirow,  1990). 

13.  The  creation  of  a city-wide,  broadly-based  community 
organization  provides  the  forum  necessary  for  dialogue  on  substantive 
issues  in  the  community.  Without  that  forum,  citizens  are  only  reacting 
to  the  agenda  set  forth  by  elected  leaders  and  paid  staff  With  such  a 
forum,  citizens  are  able  to  participate  in  meaningful  dialogue  on 
substantive  issues  which  affect  their  lives.  Through  this  interaction, 
they  are  able  to  change  personally  from  naive  to  critically  aware 
citizens. 

Conclusion 

Conflict  in  the  social  arena  forced  those  in  the  Lincoln  Alliance,  ordinaiy 
citizens,  to  grow  up  or  “mature”  and  become  aware  of  the  way  that  those  in 
power  regard  citizens.  Sarah  noticed, 

...a  certain  arrogance  in  terms  of  institutions.  “We  know  the 
right  waj^  we’re  making  the  decisions;  we  don’t  want  to  let  you 
in  on  exploring  what  the  various  choices  might  be;  we  don’t 
want  to  let  you  in  on,  the  citizens  in  on,  deliberating  and 
digging  deeper  into  the  rationale  for  decisions  that  affect  you.” 

Confronted  with  this  knowledge,  citizens’  notions  of  “being  taken  care  of  were 
challenged.  They  understood  that  they  had  “answers  that  don’t  work  anymore,” 
which  were  outcomes  of  conflict  in  the  public  arena.  There  was  a sense  of 
delusion,  which  caused  disorientation  as  to  what  one  does  believe,  a 
disequilibrium.  Mezirow  calls  this  a “disorienting  event”  As  Abe  commented, 

Developmental  change  occurs  whether  it  is  personal  or  social 
when  it  involves  conflict  Confronting  the  part  of  yourself  that 
you  are  alienated  from.  And  then  in  some  kind  of  dialogue  you 
find  some  resolution  that  enables  some  sort  of  self  acceptance, 
acceptance  of  the  other,  that  immediately  goes  back  into 
another  disequilibrium.  Equilibrium  should  not  be  a goal.  It’s 
always  a process. 

It  is  the  swing  back  and  forth,  the  in  and  out,  and  the  up  and  down  that  could 
characterize  the  personal  change  that  each  person  experienced.  How  social 
action  transforms  adults  might  look  like  a spiral  (see  Figure  1).  The  process 
would  include  (a)  the  assumptions  and  beliefs  (self  interests)  that  each  leader 
holds  prior  to  social  action;  b)  the  significant  event  that  challenges  that 
assumption  or  belief;  c)  the  emotion  it  engenders;  d)  the  conclusions  he/she 
draws  in  reflection  (personally  and  in  the  group);  and  e)  the  final  character  or 
worldview  shift  that  occurs  as  a result  of  the  significant  event,  the  emotion,  and 
the  conclusions  drawn  in  reflection.  The  spiraling  process  indicates  that  two  or 
more^  significant  events  or  actions  in  the  public  arena  can  progressively  elicit 
emotional  conflict  which  leads  to  new  conclusions  drawn  in  reflection.  A 
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worldview  change  (McKenzie,  1991),  similar  to  a meaning  perspective  change 
or  a paradigm  shift  as  described  by  this  study,  is  the  consequence  of 
participating  in  social  action.  As  one  spirals  through  the  process,  his/her 
transformation  becomes  more  expansive,  more  inclusive  of  others,  more 
differentiated,  and  integrated  w^th  one’s  past. 

Figure  1;  Internal  Process  at  Work  in  Social  Action 
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Another  way  to  image  the  process  is  graphed  in  Figure  2.  Beginning  at  the 
bottom,  habits,  assumptions,  and  beliefs  constitute  a form  of  consciousness 
which  Mezirow  calls  a “meaning  perspective.”  These  are  often  unexamined  and 
are  based  on  a false  consciousness  or  delusion  about  the  way  the  world  operates. 
Social  action  in  the  public  arena  shakes  up  or  radically  disturbs  this  form  of 
consciousness  (composed  of  a set  of  beliefs,  assumptions,  and  habits)  and 
disillusionment  occurs.  Through  the  process  of  critical  reflection  on  assumptions 
and  beliefs  that  occur  in  dialogue  in  a safe  environment,  ideal  speech,  the  form 
of  consciousness  is  objectified  and  named,  then  it  moves  back  and  forth  between 
a process  of  preserving  what  is  important  or  relevant  and  differentiating  the 
important  from  what  is  not  important.  It  is  a process  of  separation  from  old 
assumptions  or  self  interests  and  integration  with  new  ones.  This  is  filtered 
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through  the  emotional  trauma  that  is  experienced  as  individuals  are  “called 
communist”  and  their  integrity  is  questioned. 

Figure  2:  Process  of  Personal  'nransformation  in  Social  Action 
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Through  this  process  there  is  expansion  or  a broader  perspective  that  can 
develop.  A critical  theory  about  what  it  takes  for  a democracy  to  function  can 
replace  a naive  or  deluded  form  of  consciousness.  For  those  in  the  Lincoln 
Alliance,  their  meaning  perspective  included  the  notion  that  people  need  to 
“organize  to  acquire  power,  to  get  something  done.”  There  is  emancipation  from 
an  old  world  picture,  of  a victim  self  image,  that  is  no  longer  objectively  valid. 
The  process  seems  to  shift  between  rationally  derived  new  assumptions  or 
beliefs  and  non  rational  emotional  conflict  which  often  elicits  despair  and  a sense 
of  grieving  that  how  one  operated  in  the  past  will  be  different  in  the  future. 
There  is  a sense  of  letting  go  of  who  one  is  and  of  the  need  to  control  situations 
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with  one’s  own  ego.  It  is  a kind  of  leap  of  faith  that  others  or  the  dynainic  of 
interaction  are  more  important,  have  more  wisdom,  and  are  more  reliable 
ultimately  than  one’s  own  limited  self  awareness. 

According  to  Merirow’s  theory  of  perspective  transformation  (1991),  meaning 
perspectives  can  be  sociolinguistic,  epistemic,  or  psychic  in  nature.  Most  of  the 
assumptions  and  beliefs  that  guided  these  leaders  were  sociolinguistic  in  nature. 
Some  were  epistemic;  i.e.,  they  changed  the  way  they  viewed  knowledge.  In  any 
case,  before  the  Alliance  the  assumptions  that  guided  leaders’  actions  were 
personally  oriented  and  naive.  As  they  entered  into  the  action-reaction- 
reflection  process,  they  became  aware  of  the  distortion  to  their  assumptions 
through  the  action  on  those  assumptions  and  reflection  through  critique  in  an 
egalitarian,  noncoercive  environment  What  once  was  a naive  theory  alwut  how 
life  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be,  changed  into  a more  critical  stance  or  included 

a critical  theory. 

Implications  for  Practice 

The  study  of  the  leaders  in  the  Lincoln  Alliance  has  implications  for  adult 
educators  who  espouse  functionalism  rather  than  a conflict  theory  for  learning. 
As  one  ofthe  leaders  commented;  “Conflict  ought  not  to  be  feared.  It  is  through 
conflict  that  most  of  my  learning  occurred.”  While  most  learning  owurs 
gradually  over  a period  of  time,  conflict  often  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
expansion  or  growth  process. 

Experiential  learning  is  essential  for  significant  personal  changes  to  take  place. 
Movement  into  the  spiritual  realms,  beyond  the  ego,  as  a result  of  social  action 
participation  is  significant  learning  through  experience.  In  developmentel 
theory,  this  constitutes  a level  or  stage  shift  that  is  particularly  difficult  to  do, 
as  No^  American  culture  rarely  recognizes  stages  beyond  self  actualization. 
One  of  the  aspects  of  social  action  in  a collective  that  makes  this  type  of 
development  possible  is  the  continual  focusing  beyond  the  self  on  the  issue  at 
hand,  on  the  growth  of  others  in  the  collective,  and  on  the  well-being  and 
growth  ofthe  organization,  as  opposed  to  the  growth  of  the  individual  self. 

Involvement  in  community  organizing  promotes  growth,  movement  wthin^d 
between  levels  of  development  which  includes  confrontation  of  falsely  held 
assumptions,  beliefs,  attitudes  and  self  interests.  -This  is  primarily  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  process  which  involves  action  and  reflection  and  the  presence  of 
a group  which  supports  differentiation  and  integration  of  new  perspectives. 
Involvement  in  a group  or  collective  whose  purpose  is  social  action  helps  people 
regard  the  self  in  relationship  to  others  and  calls  into  question  the  rampant 
individualism  of  today’s  culture.  It  promotes  criti^l  thinking  because  the  self 
is  placed  in  situations  that  require  critical  reflection.  An  essential  ingredient 
in  the  process  is  dialogue  in  community  for  digestion  of  new  perspectives. 
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UNE  FORMATION  ACCESSIBLE  ET  ADAPT^E,  QITEN 
PENSENT  LES  ADULTES  ET  LE  PERSONNEL? 

Claire  Turcotte  avec  la  collaboration  de  Suzanne  Fontaine 
et  Paul-Henri  Lamontagne.  (1992).  Quebec:  Conseil 
sup4rieur  de  I’^ducation 

Au  Quebec,  plus  de  dix  ans  ont  pass4  depuis  que  la  tres  c6lebre  Commission 
d’etude  sur  la  formation  des  adultes  (aussi  appel6e  Commission  Jean)  a remis 
son  rapport.  Le  monde  de  I’^ducation  des  adultes  s’^tait  alors  mobilise  avec 
enthousiasme.  Les  6ducateurs  d’adultes  de  tous  les  milieux,  groupes 
communautaires,  institutions  d’enseignement,  entreprises,  syndicate,  etc.,  se 
souviendront  du  vent  d’espoir  qui  avait  alors  souffle.  Par  la  suite,  le 
Gouvemement  avait  publiA  un  6nonc6  d’orientation  dans  lequel  il  n avait  que 
tr^s  faiblement  donn6  suite  aux  recommendations  de  la  Commission.  Pour 
plusieurs,  I’^ducation  des  adultes  se  trouvait  rAduite  k la  formation 
professionnelle  et  A quelques  appendices. 

Dix  ans  apres  le  Rapport  de  la  Commission  Jean,  le  Conseil  supArieur  de 
I’Aducation  a voulu  faire  le  point  sur  I’accessibilite  des  services  d’liducation  des 
adultes  et  sur  leur  adaptation  aux  besoins  et  aux  caracteiistiques  c es  personnes 
qui  fr6quentent  ces  services.  Une  enquete  en  deux  volets  a Ate  menAe  en  1991. 
Un  premier  volet  s’intAresse  k I’opinion  des  adultes  qui  frAquentent  les 
institutions  scolaires  et  xm  deuxiAme,  k I’opinion  des  personnels  (foiroateurs  et 
formatrices,  gestionnaires,  personnes-ressources,  etc.).  Tbutes  les  institutions 
d’enseignement  ont  AtA  sollicitAes.  Le  taux  de  rAponse  a AtA  trAs  AlevA  puisqu’il 
varie  de  81%  A 95%,  soit:  73/82  commissions  scolaires,  41/46  cAgeps  et  13/16 
universites. 

Le  rapport  est  structurA  en  sept  chapitres.  Un  premier  cbapitre  dAfinit  la 
mAthodologie;  population  de  I’enquete  et  stratAgie  de  stratification,  et  dAfinition 
des  variables  retenues.  Trois  chapitres  rapportent  successivement  les  donnAes 
concemant  chacun  des  ordres.  Ainsi  on  y trouve  un  profil  gAnAral  des 
rApondants  et  rApondantes  puis  les  diverses  variables  sont  mises  en  relation,  par 
exemple  les  situations  scolaires  et  de  travail  sont  mises  en  relation  avec  les 
donnAes  socio-dAmographiques;  les  motivations  pom  Atudier  sont  examinAes,  la 
disponibilite  de  I’information  et  la  perception  du  niveau  d’adaptation  des 
services,  de  I’encadrement  et  de  I’approche  Aducative  aux  besoins  des  rApondants 
sont  analysAes.  Enfin,  les  contraintes  et  les  difficultAs  rencontrAes  par  les 
adultes  en  formation  selon  chacun  des  ordres  d’enseignement  sont  aussi  relevAes. 
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Le  cinqui^me  chapitre  tente  une  coniparaison  entre  les  r^ponses  obtenues  selon 
les  trois  ordres  d’ensaignement.  Bien  sur  I’on  note  une  grande  disparity  des 
profils  des  r^pondants,  notamment  au  chapitre  de  I’fige,  de  la  situation  scolaire 
et  de  la  situation  au  travail;  le  contraire  eut  6t6  surprenant.  Cependant  les 
rnotifs  pour  4tudier  se  ressemblent  puisque  les  raisons  personnelles,  le  d6sir 
d’obtenir  un  diplome  ou  d’avoir  acc6s  k un  emploi  sont  4voqu4s  par  les 
r^pondantes  et  r6pondants  des  trois  ordrts.  Aussi,  de  part  et  d’autres,  de 
nombreuses  carences  sont  not^es  quant  a I’infonmation  refue  au  moment  de 
1 admission,  les  critiques  les  plus  s6v6res  concemant  I’enseignement 
universitaire.  Quant  aux  services  d’encadrement,  le  rapport  souligne  “la 
ndcessit^  d’une  aide  personnalis^e  permettant  de  clarifier  les  choix  k feire..." 
aide  qui  samenuise  progpressivement  d’abord  au  collegial  pour  presque 
disparaitre  I’ordre  universitaire.  Du  point  de  vue  p^dagogiqae,  il  y a 
convergence  des  points  de  vue  notamment  en  ce  qui  conceme  les  experiences  et 
les  preoccupations  qui  ne  sont  pas  souvent  prises  en  compte,  les  professeurs  qui 
sont  peu  disponibles  en  dehors  des  heures  de  cours,  le  rythme  d’apprentissage 
qui  n’est  pas  necessairement  respecte  sauf  au  secondaire. 

L«  chapitre  six  rapporte  les  perc-eptions  des  personnels  des  institutions 
d enseignement  (775  personnes):  formateurs  et  fomatrices,  gestionnaires, 
personnes-ressources  principalement.  L’acces  I’infor  nation,  I’adaptation  des 
services,  I’adaptation  de  la  pedagogie,  les  difficultes  de  ‘oncilier  etudes,  travail, 
vie  familiale,  de  mSme  que  certains  aspects  orgai  isationnels  comme  le 
financement,  la  concertation  entre  les  partenaires,  les  a'tematives  de  formation 
sont  evalues  par  les  personnels.  II  est  interessant  de  noter  que  sur  plusieurs 
aspects,  lec  reponses  des  repondants-etudiants  et  celles  des  personnels 
convergent. 

Le  chapitre  sept  conclut  sur  trois  constats  generaux.  Selon  les  chercheurs,  il 
existe  encore  de  nombreux  obstacles  k I’accessibilite  et  de  ce  fait,  de  nombreux 
adultes  sont  encore  exclus  des  services  de  formation.  L’adaptation  consid^r^e 
comme  une  condition  d’accessibilitd  pr6sente  des  faiblesses  marquees 
particuli^rement  en  ce  qui  conceme  I’adaptation  de  la  formation  et  des  services 
aux  raracteristiques  et  aux  besoins  des  populations  adultes.  Enfin  les  auteurs 
tenninent  en  constatant  que  le  systeme  d’^ducation  n’a  pas  r^ussi  a s’ajuster  a 
la  presence  des  adultes. 

Ce  dernier  constat  est  grave  puisque  la  presence  des  adultes  n’ira  qu’en 
saccentuant.  A moins  d’lme  Evolution  tres  rapide  des  milieux  institutionnels, 
nous  devons  nous  attendre  a vivre  de  fortes  turbulences  au  cours  des  prochaines 
dix  ann^es. 

Le  monde  de  I’^ducation  des  adultes  a refu  avec  int6ret  cette  premiere  6tude 
importante  sur  l’4ctUcation  des  adultes  depuis  la  Commission  Jean.  Nous 
n’avons  1^  cependant,  que  le  tableau  du  volet  institutionnel.  Pour  avoir  une  id^e 
juste  de  revolution  de  I’education  des  adultes  au  Quebec  au  cours  des  dix 
demieres  annees,  il  nous  faudrait  aussi  avoir  des  donnees  sur  I’education 
populaire,  I’education  syndicale,  la  formation  en  entreprise.  Alors  seulement 
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pourrons-nous  dire  s’il  y a eu  developpement  ou  recul  vers  tone  plus  grande 
accessiblitd  et  une  plus  grande  adaptation  des  pratiques. 

Madeleine  Blais 
University  de  Montryal 


CHALLENGING,  INTERESTING  AND  IMPORTANT 

ADULT  EDUCATION  AS  THEORY,  PRACTICE 
AND  RESEARCH:  THE  CAPTIVE  TRIANGLE 
Robin  Usher  and  Ian  Bryant  1989.  New  York:  Routledge. 

Usher  and  Bryant  have  written  a challenging,  interesting,  and  important  book. 
Not  only  will  it  influence  future  discussions  about  the  academic  practice  of  adult 
education  within  colleges  and  universities,  but  also  that  which  takes  place  in 
other  variegated  institutional  settings.  More  important,  The  captive  triangle, 
as  I will  refer  to  it  in  lieu  of  the  book’s  more  formal  title.  Adult  education  as 
theory,  practice  and  research:  The  captive  triangle,  repositions  the  entire  realm 
of  adult  and  continuing  education  practice  in  ways  that  confound,  or  at  least 
complicate,  prior  hierarchical  relationships. 

This  is  a book  concerned  witli  theory;  specifically  it  provides  an  understanding 
of  the  changing  relationships  between  theory,  practice,  and  research.  The 
concept  of  the  captive  triangle  implies  that  the  three  sides  are  related,  and  that 
we  are,  in  effect,  captive  to  this  triangular  relationship.  But,  Usher  and  Bryant 
do  not  make  any  side  foundational  in  ways  that  would  freeze  them  into  one 
single  order. 

For  example,  a typical  paradigmatic  relationship  is  to  wish  to  see  adult 
education  practice  as  ideally  derivative  of  theory  and  formal  research.  This 
ordering  privileges  theory  and  research,  and  theoreticians  and  researchers,  at 
the  expense  of  practice  and  practitioners.  Problems  in  practice  are  seen  as 
arising  out  of  an  inability  to  apply  theory  correctly  or  an  imperfect 
understanding  of  theory.  And  practice  problems  are  of  interest  to  academicians 
only  insofar  as  they  are  helpful  in  developing  or  improving  theory  and 
suggestions  future  research  directions. 

Readers  of  Schon’s  The  reflective  practitioner  (IdSZ)  and  Educating  the  reflective 
practitioner  (1987)  will  be  familiar  with  this  traditional  subordinated  depiction 
of  practice  within  the  professions.  Schon’s  analysis  of  practice  and  practice 
problems  showing  the  rigor  and  logic  of  practice,  and  the  inter-relationship  of 
thought  and  action,  has  rescued  practice  from  being  subsumed  as  simply 
technique.  Similarly  Usher  and  Bryant  have  recast  adult  education 
practitioners  as  thoughtful  professionals,  dealing  with  difficult  problems  not 
usually  amenable  to  technocratic  or  scientific  manipulation. 
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The  captive  triangle  argues  that  practice  must  be  understood  in  terms  of 
practice  and  must  stand  the  test  of  practice — not  the  test  of  theory.  Theory 
cannot  “prove”  practice.  Tb  the  contrary,  it  is  practice  that  determines  the  value 
of  theory.  The  authors  emphasize  the  need  for  critical  practice  wherein  adult 
education  practitioners  undertake  reflective  research  on  their  own  practice  and 
are  thus  in  a position  to  critically  evaluate  their  own  knowledge  claims  as  well 
as  those  of  their  colleagues. 

Key  to  their  analysis  of  reflective  practice  is  the  concept  of  “situatedness”  (p.  3) 
or  the  location  of  practice  within  a real  world  of  constraints,  opportunities,  social 
values,  and  other  actors.  Adult  educators  should  convert  practice  into  “praxis”, 
a form  of  practice  that  is  both  “reflective  and  reflexive”  (p.  92)  in  order  to  free 
themselves  from  habitual  and  routine  ways  of  working  that  do  not  acknowledge 
the  grounding  of  practice.  By  coming  to  see  and  understand  their  sitxiatedness 
through  “reflection “in-action”  (p.  81)  they  can  come  to  the  realization  that 
nothing  they  do  is  either  ahistorical  or  independent  of  context.  A hermeneutic 
understanding  is  then  possible,  viz.  that  all  models  and  analytical  schema 
involve  prejudices  and  prejudgments  that  cannot  be  understood  apart  from 
contextual  distortion.  Lx>oking  at  practice  from  this  new  perspective  leads  one 
to  question  the  previous  taken-for-grantedness  of  routine  and  the  concomitant 
mindset  of  treadmill. 

In  a similar  vein,  some  readers  will  find  especially  valuable  and  enlightening 
the  post-empiricist  critique  of  the  natural  science  research  paradigm,  based  on 
Kuhn's  work  (p.  14),  which  likewise  shows  that  all  paradigms  are  socially 
located  and  that  therefore  research  is  never  a neutral  observation  of  facts.  An 
over-reliance  on  the  natural  science  paradigm  has  led  scholars  to  accept  the 
world  as  given,  and  relegated  research  to  the  discovery  of  facts  and  basic 
relationships  between  observable  phenomena  (positivism).  This  has  led  to  a 
hierarchy  of  foundation  disciplines,  which  differ  in  their  methodological 
approaches  to  knowledge,  and  the  traditional  triangular  arrangement  of  theory, 
research,  and  practice  described  at  the  outset. 

The  importance  of  making  explicit  practitioners’  informal  theory,  or  the  values, 
assumptions  and  practical  reasonings  which  actually  glide  practice  and  provide 
standards  for  decision  making,  is  a central  tenet  of  The  captive  triangle. 
Without  holding  informal  theory  up  to  the  light,  it  may  actually  serve  to  impede 
reflection  leading  to  being  stuck  in  practice  (pp.  86-87).  The  authors  posit  a 
place  for  formal  educational  theory  within  this  context  as  providing  another 
form  of  critical  perspective  from  which  to  view  practice — again,  not  as  an  arbiter 
of  correctness. 

At  times,  trying  to  understand  the  arguments  on  theory  set  forth  in  this  book 
is  demanding;  I would  not  recommend  reading  when  one’s  mind  is  not  at  its 
keenest;  but  the  difficulty  is  worth  the  effort  and  many  readers  will  find  their 
investment  of  effort  to  be  amply  rewarded.  The  discussion  of  “action  research”, 
for  example,  rescues  a useful  concept  from  the  realm  of  relentless  ambiguity. 
Seen  from  a hermeneutical  perspective,  action  research  holds  the  promise  of 
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changing  and  improving  aspects  of  practice  by  subjecting  the  research  process 
itself  to  the  same  type  of  critical  examination  being  applied  to  practice.  Holding 
out  action  research  as  reflective  practice  provides  a tool  and  common  ground  for 
both  academics  and  practitioners  to  join  together  on  a footing  of  equality  in  the 
spirit  of  mutual  enquiry.  This,  in  and  by  itself,  can  lead  to  a greater  connection 
than  heretofore  between  what  happens  in  college  and  university  adult  education 
and  how  adult  education  is  practised  in  the  field. 

It  is  therefore  surprising  that  I could  not  find  any  recommendations  for 
graduate  study  or  enough  actual  projects  that  could  have  made  this  important 
connection  more  palpable.  Yet,  the  book  is  exceedingly  valuable  because  it  so 
strongly  questions  the  current  traditional  orientation  to  research  in  adult 
education  and  the  dominance  of  the  natural  science  paradigm. 

Compelling  academicians  to  see  theniselves  as  engaging  in  “mere”  practice  (p. 
194)  is  both  heuristic  and  long  overdue.  I recall  an  adult  education  conference 
I attended  several  years  ago  where  I asked  a professor  if  he  was  an  adult 
educator.  The  answer  was  “no”,  he  was  an  historian  of  adult  education!  The 
status  cleavages  within  adult  education  that  ser\'e  to  separate  the  field  and  the 
academy  undermine  the  evolution  of  adult  education  knowledge  which,  as  the 
authors  maintain,  is  as  much  practitioner  generated  as  it  is  scholar  generated. 
In  fact,  after  reading  The  captive  triangle  one  is  strongly  tempted  to  place  a 
greater  burden  of  justification  than  usual  upon  the  academy  to  show  how  it  has 
enhanced  the  practice  of  adult  education. 

Regrettably,  the  book’s  important  but  abstruse  text  will  be  a deterrent  to  its 
being  read  by  many  non-academicieins.  However  those  who  teach  graduate 
students  and  write  for  practitioner  journals  can  serve  as  key  links  in 
transmitting  Usher  and  Bryant’s  important  messages  to  this  other  appropriate 
audience. 

The  captive  triangle  is  another  exceptional  contribution  by  Routledge  to  the 
evolution  of  serious  thinking  about  contemporary  adult  education.  When  I 
consider  some  of  their  other  recent  volumes  including  Michael  Collins’  Adult 
education  as  vocation:  A critical  role  for  the  adult  educator  (1991)  and  Barry 
Bright’s  edited  volume  Theory  and  practice  in  the  study  of  adult  education.  The 
epistemological  debate  (1989),  1 realize  how  much  my  own  thoughts  have 
changed  and  evolved  away  from  a more  cloistered  instrumentalism. 

One  suggestion  for  the  publishers  is  to  reinvest  some  of  their  revenue  and 
engage  the  services  of  a typographical  designer  who  can  help  place  these  notable 
contributions  to  the  adult  education  literature  in  a more  user-friendly  format. 
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POSTMODERN  TIMES: 
READINGS  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATORS 


THE  CONDITION  OF  POSTMODERNITY 
D.  Harvey.  1989,  Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell. 

HIDING  THE  LIGHT:  ON  IMAGES  Al^  THINGS 
D.  Hebdige.  1988.  London:  Routledge. 

POSTMODERN  THEORY:  CRITICAL  INTERROGATIONS 
D.  Kellner  and  S.  Best.  1991.  London:  MacMillan, 
FEMINISMIPOSTMODERNISM 
L.  Nicholson  (Ed.).  1990.  London:  Routledge. 


Despite  the  efforts  of  many  to  repudiate  it,  postmodernism  stands  firmly  as  one 
of  the  most  significant  theoretical  developments  of  the  late  twentieth  century. 
Its  impact  on  contemporaiy  thought  is  impressive.  Rarely  does  a concept  spur 
such  heated  debate  across  such  a range  of  disciplines  or  stimulate  such 
rethinking  of  some  of  the  most  cherished  ideas  of  contemporary  society.  In 
adult  education,  though,  the  varied  discourses  of  postmodernism  have  yet  to 
cause  a consequential  stir.  This  is  not  because  postmodernism  is  unimportant 
for  adult  education.  On  the  contrary,  I would  suggest  that  postmodernism  is  of 
profound  importance  and  that  adult  educators  can  ill  afford  to  put  off  exploring 
its  implications  for  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  field.  The  problem  is  that 
adult  educators  are  woefully  ill-prepared  to  embark  on  this  exploration.  The 
theoretical  trajectory  of  the  discipline  (mainly  psychologistic)  carries  adult 
education  away  from  the  theoretical  traditions  that  have  spawned 
postmodernism.  As  such,  we  have  to  work  to  become  familiar  with  the  concepts, 
authors,  disputes,  and  problems  of  postmodernism.  The  following  offers  four 
examples  of  a rapidly  growing  mountain  of  books  that  can  help  adult  educators 
find  their  way  into  the  postmodern  discourse  so  they  can  prepare  for  the 
challenge  of  postmodern  times. 

Many  authors  lament  the  difficulty  of  writing  a generally  accessible  text  on 
postmodernism.  Not  only  are  the  multitude  of  discourses  of  postmodernism 
heterogeneous  but  little  consensus  exists  amongst  these  discourses  about 
postmodernism’s  most  basic  features.  Moreover,  speculations  about  its 
implications  for  contemporaiy  society  vary  wildly.  To  further  complicate 
matters,  many  proponents  of  postmodernism  insist  that  any  desire  to  bring 
order  to  the  varied  discourses  of  postmodernism  invariably  springs  from  an 
attachment  to  the  totalizing  discourse  of  modernity— the  very  thing  that 
postmodernism  sets  itself  against.  Looking  for  the  origins,  foundations,  or  past 
traces  of  postmodernism,  striving  to  make  its  complexity  as  transparent  as 
possible,  or  attempting  to  classify  for  understanding  all  transgress  the 
sensibilities  aroused  by  postmodernism.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  one  can  appreciate  postmodernism  without  some 
understanding  of  its  basic  underpinnings. 
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Douglas  Kellner’s  and  Steven  Best’s  awareness  of  this  contradiction  makes  their 
book,  Postmodern  theory:  critical  interrogations  particularly  good  for  adult 
educators  wishing  to  explore  the  discourses  of  postmodernism  for  the  first  time. 
While  Kellner  and  Best  commit  to  a clear  expostulation  of  the  basic  features  of 
postmodernism,  they  neither  gloss  over  its  ultimate  indeterminacies  or 
complexities,  nor  allow  themselves  to  be  swept  away  uncritically  by  the  power 
of  postmodern  rhetoric.  With  a firm  anchor  in  the  tradition  of  critical  theory, 
they  do  not  dismiss  postmodernism’s  contributions  or  ignore  its  immense 
implications  for  contemporary  society.  Rather,  they  offer  a sophisticated  and 
fair-minded  account  of  the  origins,  ideas,  contributors,  and  implications  of 
postmodernism. 

Kellner  and  Best  investigate  postmodernism  by  reviewing  the  work  of  some  of 
its  most  notable  contributors:  Foucault,  Deleuze  and  Guattari,  Baudrillard, 
Lyotard,  Jameson,  and  Laclau  and  Mouffe.  In  each  case  they  explore  how  the 
theorist  conceptualizes  and  criticizes  modernity,  how  he  or  she  envisions  an 
escape  from  modernity’s  hold  on  ways  of  understanding  the  world,  how  the 
theorist  depicts  postmodemity,  what  alternative  postmodern  theories  he  or  she 
develops,  and  what  notions  of  postmodern  politics  he  or  she  posits. 

At  every  turn  in  Postmodern  theory,  adult  educators  can  gain  insight  into 
interesting  and  oftentimes  disturbing  elements  of  postmodernist  discourse. 
Postmodern  theory  presents  Foucault’s  claim  that  modem  forms  of  power  and 
knowledge  do  not  serve  to  end  domination  but  to  transmute  it  into  new  and 
more  pernicious  forms;  Deleuze  and  Guattari ’s  notion  of  the  branching  and 
indeterminate  rhizome  as  a counter-image  to  the  determinate  and  hierarchical 
foirnis  of  social  analyses  or  of  the  postmodern  nomad  as  an  entity  that  “attempts 
to  free  itself  of  all  roots,  bonds,  and  identities,  and  thereby  resists  the  state  and 
all  normalizing  powers”  (p.  103);  Baudrillard s contention  that  we  now  live  in 
a simulacra  where  mass  media  representations  of  reality  have  become  more  real 
than  reality,  itself;  Lyotard’s  critique  of  totalizing  and  universalizing  meta- 
narratives of  modernity — of  progress,  of  emancipation,  of  liberating  reason;  and, 
Jameson’s  and  Laclau  and  Mouffe’s  efforts  to  work  out  the  beginning  of  a 
postmodern  variant  of  Marxism  including  notions  of  post-Marxist  politics  of 
interest  to  those  who  still  believe  that  adult  education  has  a meaningful  role  to 
play  in  social  change. 

In  each  case,  Kellner  and  Best  not  only  offer  readily  understandable 
descriptions  of  the  ideas  of  the  various  authors  but  provide  a critical  basis  for 
analysing  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  their  postmodern  positions.  Drawing 
on  the  work  of  Adorno,  Habermas,  and  other  critical  theorists,  Kellner  and  Best 
argue  strongly  that,  despite  the  importance  of  many  of  its  insights  into  our 
contemporary  situation,  postmodernism  is  fraught  with  contradictions  ^d 
limitations.  For  them,  postmodernism  rightly  challenges  the  totalizing 
tendencies  of  modernity.  It  forces  us  to  attend  to  the  diversity  and  complexity 
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past.  Kellner  and  Best  also  argue,  however,  that  in  un.  .,he  great 

theories  of  modernity  postmodernism  also  undermines  our  to  come  to 

terms  with  the  massive  social  changes  that  are  currently  t>.  place  in  late- 


capitalism  ^d  destroys  the  bases  we  have  for  meaningful  olitical  action. 
Postmodernism  leaves  us  politically  quiet  and  subdued  in  face  of  the  great 
tribulations  currently  upon  us.  Adult  educators  should  be  deeply  unsettled  by 
the  deyasteting  nature  of  postmodernism’s  criticisms  for  the  theory  and  practice 
of  their  discipline  and  even  more  unsettled  by  the  fact  that  postmodernism’s 
mqjor  theorists  offer  only  cynicism  and  quietude  in  the  face  of  postmodern 
times. 

The  postmodernism  of  the  theorists  Kellner  and  Best  discuss  has  stimulated 
great  controversy  in  a range  of  theoretical  traditions.  Marxism,  feminism,  and 
cultural  studies  have  all  been  forced  to  examine  anew  the  presumptions 
underlying  their  perspectives.  In  turn,  the  intersection  of  these  traditions  with 
postmodernism  has  illuminated  important  aspects  of  postmodernism  and  drawn 
out  implications  that  otherwise  may  have  gone  unnoticed.  Adult  educators  can 
learn  much  from  attending  to  the  debates  that  have  taken  place  in  these  arenas. 

m 

David  Harvey’s,  The  condition  of  postmodernity,  stands  as  a significant  recent 
reflection  on  postmodernism  within  the  Marxist  tradition.  Like  Kellner  and 
Best,  Harvey,  too,  acknowledges  that  “in  its  concern  for  difference,  for  the 
difficulties  of  communications,  for  the  complexity  and  nuances  of  interests, 
cultures,  places,  and  the  like,  Ipostmodemism]  exercises  a positive  influence”  (p. 
113).  His  concern,  however,  is  that  with  its  emphasis  on  the  separateness  of  the 
other,  its  nihilistic  deconstructionism,  its  suspicious  explanations  of  expansive 
political-economic  processes,  its  preference  for  art  over  reason,  “aesthetics  over 
ethics,”  and  diversity  over  consensus,  postmodernism  reaches  “beyond  the  point 
where  any  coherent  politics  are  left"  (p.  116). 

More  specifically,  Harvey  believes  that  postmodernism’s  focus  on  the 
fragmentary,  the  partial,  and  the  ephemeral  undermines  its  ability  to  confront 
new  forms  of  global  domination  ihat  emerge  with  late-capitalism.  As  they 
criticize  modernist  meta-theoretical  accounts  of  larger  phenomena, 
postmodernists  often  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  some  of  these  meta-theories 
are  highly  nuanced,  complex,  and  sensitive  to  fragmentation  and  difference. 
Harvey  contends  that,  while  Marxism,  for  instance,  can  benefit  from  the 
postmodern  critique  of  its  universalistic  leanings,  it  can  also  continue  to  play  an 
important  role  in  understanding  the  social  forces  that  are  associated  with  the 
cultural  changes  addressed  by  postmodernism. 

To  salvage  a political  perspective  in  postmodern  discourse,  Harvey  introduces 
a useful  distinction  between  postmodernity  send  postmodernism.  Postmodemity 
refers  to  the  political-economic/cultural  configurations  that  have  arisen  over  the 
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past  two  decades  to  replace  the  configurations  of  modernity.  Postmodernism, 
on  the  other  hand,  names  the  many  discourses  that  attempt  to  come  to  terms 
with  this  reconfiguration.  Harvey  wishes  to  develop  an  account  of 
postmodemity  that  does  not  turn  abruptly  away  from  the  political-economic 
analyses  of  Marxism  as  do  other  variants  of  postmodernism.  His  contention  is 
that,  even  though  it  may  not  be  deterministic,  there  is  a “necessary  relation 
between  the  rise  of  postmodern  cultural  forms,  the  emergence  of  more  flexible 
modes  of  capital  accumulation,  and  a new  round  of ‘time-space  compression  in 
the  organization  of  capitalism”  (p.  vii). 

Harvey  analyzes  thoroughly  the  sea-change  that  is  taking  place  in  capitalism. 
For  much  of  this  century,  he  says,  capitalism  has  been  dominated  by  the 
accumulation  regime  of  Fordism,  a regime  which  developed  around  the  mass 
production  of  goods  in  highly  concentrated,  large  scale,  industrial  enterprises 
which  employed  an  army  of  blue  collar  workers.  By  the  early  1950  s,  having 
joined  with  Keynsian  state  managerialism.  Fordism  began  to  yield  the  relatively 
stable  political  economy  of  the  middle  two  decades  of  the  century. 

The  economic  crisis  of  1973,  the  development  of  computers  and 
telecommunication  technology,  as  well  as  the  advent  of  efficient  containerized 
transport  systems  have  provided  the  conditions  for  capitalism  to  undergo  a 
rapid  transformation.  TTie  regime  of  accumulation  that  is  taking  Fordisms 
place  is  flexible  and  mobile.  Rather  than  focusing  on  the  production  of  goods  for 
mass  consumption,  capitalist  enterprises  are  increasingly  focusing  on  the 
nuanced  or  flexible  production  of  services  or  other  rapidly  consumed  products 
for  discrete  markets.  Production  units  are  small,  highly  specialized,  and 
dispersed  throughout  the  entire  world.  With  sophisticated  communications  and 
information  processing  capacities,  capitalist  enterprises  can  now  exploit  even 
minute  differentials  in  labour  costs  and  can  control  the  labour  process  from  afar. 
The  new  regime  is  characterized  by  the  development  of  entirely  new  production 
processes,  markets,  and  financial  services.  Although  capitalism  has  always 
stimulated  creativity  and  change,  this  most  recent  round  of  capitalist 
development  produces  an  amazing  acceleration  of  technological  and 
organizational  innovation. 

Harvey’s  description  of  the  transition  from  Fordism  to  more  flexible  means  of 
accumulation  provides  an  excellent  basis  for  adult  educators  to  understand  the 
changes  sweeping  their  field.  For  one,  it  provides  fresh  insight  into  the  clarion 
call  for  ever  more  flexible  forms  of  adult  education  to  meet  the  rapidly 
diversifying  needs  of  the  economy.  For  another,  it  elucidates  how,  for  the  first 
time,  wide-scale  trends  towards  cultural  commodification  makes  adult  education 
a profitable  activity  rather  than  a costly  social  service  (explaining  why  adult 
education  is  suddenly  a growth  industry).  The  advantage  of  Harvey’s  analysis, 
however,  is  that  his  account  of  postmodemity  is  not  simply  descriptive.  By 
providing  an  analysis  of  how  the  new  versions  of  capitalism  persist  as  systems 
of  domination,  Harvey  offers  adult  educators  a critical  basis  for  assessing  the 
current  trajectory  of  their  discipline. 
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Here  Harveys  argument  hinges  on  his  assertion  that  a “fundamental  and  all- 
pervasive  source  of  social  power”  is  the  command  over  space  and  time,  concepts 
whose  nature  is  often  taken-for-granted  (p.  226).  Harvey,  however,  eschews  this 
^en-for-granted  nature,  and  posits  instead  that  dominant  forms  of  production 
in  society  shape  the  concepts  of  space  and  time.  Today,  the  new  regime  of 
flexible  accumulation  transforms  the  grid  of  space  and  time  dramatically  from 
that  of  Fordism.  Harvey  identifies  the  dramatic  compression  of  space  and  time 
as  central  to  this  change.  Never  before  has  the  world  been  so  small  or  have  its 
inhabitants  lived  such  a frantic  pace.  Capitalism’s  quest  for  ever  shorter 
turnover  time  has  led  to  the  increased  production  not  of  durable  goods,  but  of 
ephemeral  and  volatile  produces  that  disappear  with  consumption.  Media 
images,  fashions,  and  services  now  form  the  bulwark  of  capitalist  production. 
Many  people  now  work  in  the  frantic  environment  of  cultural  enterprises  (adult 
education  being  one  of  these)  that  compete  worldwide.  A kaleidoscope  of 
complex  and  heterogeneous  commodities  (including  cultural  commodities  such 
as  ideas,  images,  information,  meanings)  bombard  consumers  who  are  unable 
to  integrate  them  meaningfully.  According  to  Harvey,  the  speed  and  scope  of 
postmodemity  are  so  intense  that  they  overwhelm  any  capacity  to  formulate  a 
resistance  to  capitalism’s  advances.  Tb  dominate  in  the  age  of  flexible 
accumulation  is  to  create  a space  and  time  so  compressed  that  neither  time  nor 
place  exists  from  which  to  struggle  back. 

Harvey  criticizes  postmodernism  because  it  capitulates  to  the  fragmenting  force 
of  contemporary  capitalism.  Within  the  horizon  it  creates  by  its  celebration  of 
the  particular,  postmodernism  is  incapable  of  coming  to  terms  with  expansive 
events  like  the  emergence  of  the  regime  of  flexible  accumulation  or  its 
domination  of  space  and  time.  Harvey’s  concern  is  that  postmodernism  actually 
plays  into  the  hand  of  neo-conservative  social  forces  by  exacerbating  the 
incommensurability  of  various  cultural,  racial,  occupational,  or  gender  groups 
which  then  undermine  any  potential  they  might  have  to  unify  and  resist  the 
imperatives  of  a capitalist  system  run  wild.  Following  his  admonition,  adult 
educators  need  to  take  care  when  turning  to  postmodernism.  While  it  may 
provide  a powerful  basis  for  liberating  adult  education  from  totalizing 
theoretical  perspectives  of  the  last  twenty  years,  it  has  little  capacity  to  deliver 
a means  for  continuing  adult  education  as  an  emancipatory  political  practice. 

IV 

Postmodernism  receives  a thoughtful  and  penetrating  analysis  in  the  hands  of 
feminists.  Feminism /postmodernusm,  edited  by  T inda  Nicholson,  gathers 
together  reflections  on  the  relevance  and  implications  of  postmodernism  for 
feminism  by  some  of  its  most  notable  contemporary  theorists.  In  their  efforts 
to  come  to  terms  with  postmodernism,  the  contributors  to  this  volume  not  only 
offer  lucid  and  accessible  accounts  of  what  postmodernism  is,  but  also  provide 
very  insightful  and  challenging  assessments  of  its  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
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Feminists  increasingly  recognize  an  affinity  between  the  discourses  that 
dominate  their  movement  and  those  of  postmodernism  Those  who  criticize  the 
meta-narrative  of  patriarchy  contend  that  the  oppressive  gender  relations, 
posited  as  natural  and  essential  by  patriarchy,  actually  are  sustained  by  power. 
And  to  reveal  the  groundlessness  of  its  supposed  truths  feminist  projects 
deconstruct  patriarchal  discourse.  Historically,  to  do  this  feminists  posited  their 
own  essentialist  accounts  of  gender  to  compete  with  the  essentialisms  of 
patriarchy.  In  her  introduction  to  FeTninisml Postmodctnisnt,  editor  Linda 
Nicholson  observes  how  these  counter-essentialisms,  often  developed  by 
heterosexual,  white,  middle-class,  women  of  European  descent,  are  themselves 
under  fire  from  all  sides  from  lesbians,  women  of  colour,  poor  women,  and 
women  from  the  Third-World.  This  tide  of  criticism  has  carried  many  feminists 
from  a critique  of  patriarchy’s  essentialisms  to  a much  more  postmodernist 
suspicion  of  all  essentialisms. 

The  various  contributors  to  Feminism  I postmodernism  debate  the  implications 
of  this  move.  Jane  Flax  stands  out  as  most  unremittingly  enthusiastic  about 
the  convergences  of  feminist  and  postmodernist  theory.  She  argues  that 
postmodernism  guards  against  the  reinstitution  of  dogmatic  gender  meta- 
theories that  can  turn  women’s  liberation  into  new  forms  of  oppression.  She 
insists  that  “feminism,  like  other  forms  of  postmodernism,  should  encour^e  us 
to  tolerate  and  interpret  ambivalence,  ambiguity,  and  multiplicity  as  well  as  to 
expose  the  roots  of  our  needs  for  imposing  order  and  structure  no  matter  how 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  these  needs  may  be  (p.  56).  Others,  like  Christine 
DiStefano,  Sandra  Harding,  and  Seyla  Benhabib,  hesitate  to  follow 
postmodernism  as  far.  For  example,  Benhabib  argues  that  it  is  still  possible  to 
“insist  on  minimal  criteria  of  validity  for  our  discursive  and  political  practices” 
(p.  125).  DiStefano  more  pointedly  contends  that,  while  men  can  afford  to 
humbled  at  the  altar  of  postmodernism,  women,  whose  oppression  is  still 
palpable  and  who  are  only  beginning  to  gain  a positive  sense  of  who  they  are, 
cannot  benefit  from  the  postmodern  impulses  that  threaten  to  relativize 
historical  gains. 

Many  feminists  share  David  Harvey’s  concern  that  postmodernism  imdermines 
the  possibility  of  positive  political  action.  While  contributors  to 
Feminism  I postmodernism  like  Nancy  Hartsock,  Susan  Bordo,  Elspeth  Probyn, 
Iris  Marion  Young,  or  Nancy  Fraser  and  Linda  Nicholson  (co-writers  of  the 
volume’s  lead  article)  might  disagree  with  Harvey  that  theorizing  reqmres  a 
renewed  focus  on  political  economic  developments  to  offset  the  limitations  of 
postmodernism,  all  would  likely  agree  that  postmodernism’s  tendency  to 
particularize  obscures  the  larger  social  processes  that  perpetuate  relations  of 
domination  in  the  world.  Postmodernism  leaves  little  basis  for  women  to  unite 
to  resist  oppression  (which,  feminists  would  argue,  cannot  be  limited  to  the 
oppression  of  capitalism,  but  must  extend  to  patriarchy,  racism,  and  other  forms 
of  domination). 
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In  addition  to  Anna  Yeatman  and  Judith  Butler  who  explore  the  implications 
of  postmodernism  for  identity,  Donna  Haraway  offers  a fascinating  contribution. 
She  argues  that  the  tremendous  intrusion  of  the  machine  into  our  lives  breaches 
that  thing  we  might  call  human  identity,  including  our  identity  as  gendered 
beings.  She  cites  the  science  fiction  image  of  the  cyborg,  that  daunting  blend 
of  machinery  and  human  flesh,  as  descriptive  of  who  we  have  actually  become. 
For  Haraway,  politics  in  postmodern  times  involves  “taking  responsibility  for  the 
social  relations  of  science  and  technology”  which  “means  refusing  an  anti-science 
metaphysics,  a demonology  of  technology,  and  so  means  embracing  the  skilful 
task  of  reconstructing  the  boundaries  of  daily  life,  in  partial  connection  with 
others,  in  communication  with  all  our  parts”  (p.  223).  There  is  now  no  way  back 
to  the  universalisms  of  the  organic  life  that  preceded  the  grafting  of  the  chip 
into  our  brains,  believes  Haraway.  The  task  for  us  wborgs  is  to  find  some  way 
to  resist  humanity’s  final  assimilation  into  the  new  totalization  of  the  machine. 
In  the  end,  the  politics  of  the  cyborg  is  all  that  is  left. 

A rather  curious,  though  in  the  end  worthwhile,  contribution  to 
F eminism  / Postmodernism  is  Andreas  Huyssen’s  influential  essay,  “Mapping  the 
postmodern.”  Aside  from  a rather  oblique  reference  to  the  women’s  movement, 
Huyssen  does  not  deal  with  the  relationship  between  feminism  and 
postmodernism.  What  he  does  provide,  though,  is  a clear  and  straightforward 
depiction  of  postmodernism  that  augment  the  more  critical  deliberations  that 
comprise  the  rest  of  the  volume. 

In  sum,  Nicholson’s  book  is  important  for  adult  educators  who  want  to 
understand  postmodernism  and  its  intersection  with  the  discourse  of  feminism. 
At  every  turn  the  contributors  debate  issues  of  relevance  for  adult  education, 
issues  like  epistemological  implications  of  postmodernism  and  the  possibility  or 
desirability  in  postmodern  times  of  having  or  transmitting  any  forms  of  positive 
knowledge.  While  they  explore  the  implications  of  postmodernism  for  politics 
and  question  what  grounds  still  exist  for  action  that  brings  about  positive  social 
change,  they  also  investigate  the  effect  of  postmodernism  on  identity  and  ask 
how  one  remains  integrated  in  light  of  the  fragmentations  and  dislocations  of 
postmodemity.  Their  insights  are  more  accessible  to  adult  educators  thanks  to 
the  sophisticated  body  of  feminist  theoiy  that  already  exists  in  adult  education, 
and  because  these  and  other  feminists  diligently  link  highly  theoretical 
perspectives  to  the  very  practical  context  of  gender.  Feminism’s  engagement 
with  the  problematics  of  postmodernism  is  long,  productive,  and  eminently 
practical.  Adult  educators  would  do  well  to  explore  the  relevance  of 
Feminism /postmodernism’s  insights  for  their  field  of  practice. 

V 

I hesitate  making  my  next  selection,  Hiding  in  the  light:  On  images  and  things, 
by  Dick  Hebdige,  because  the  theoretical  tradition  of  cultural  studies  from  which 
it  emerges — unlike  critical  theory,  Marxism,  and  feminism — miraculously  and, 
I would  suggest,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  field  of  practice,  receives  scant 
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attention  in  adult  education  literature.  Perhaps  this  is  so  because  a 
psychologi  stic/behavioristic  theoretical  paradigm  dominates  adult  education, 
leaving  culture  seldom  thematized  as  a focus,  and  leaving  adult  edu<«tors  ill 
equipped  to  deal  with  important  cultural  developments  like  postmodernism.  My 
purpose  in  proposing  Hebdige's  book  to  adult  educators  is  two-fold.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  current  review.  Hiding  in  the  light  offers  a highly  impassioned, 
impressively  creative,  and  deeply  insightful  account  of  postmodernism.  My 
second  purpose  is  to  propose  that  cultural  studies,  especially  as  it  has  developed 
under  the  influence  of  the  journal  Cultural  Studies  and  the  Birmingham  Center 
for  Contemporary  Cultural  Studies,  and  as  exemplified  in  books  like  Hebdige’s, 
has  much  to  offer  adult  education.  Owing  to  the  newness  of  the  terrain,  adult 
educators’  initial  forays  into  cultural  studies  would  undoubtedly  be  tentative 
and  difficult.  In  the  long  run,  however,  incorporating  cultural  studies  into  the 
theoretical  corpus  of  adult  education  would  benefit  in  terms  of  deepening  a 
preparedness  to  deal  with  complex  cultural  issues  like  postmodernism. 

Hebdige  divides  Hiding  in  the  light  into  four  sections.  Tfi)  begin  at  the  end. 
Section  Four,  Hebdige  focuses  most  expressly  on  postmodernism.  Perhaps  more 
than  those  writers  already  considered,  Hebdige  most  tenaciously  pushes  towards 
the  inexorable  and  almost  unbearable  conclusions  of  postmodernism.  He 
presents  three  great  negations  of  postmodernism:  the  negation  of  totalization, 
of  teleology,  and  of  utopia,  and  with  dramatic  prose  and  unremitting 
forthrightness  insists  that  the  implications  of  each  be  acknowledged.  In  a world 
devoid  of  universal  claims,  notions  of  progress,  or  hope  for  collective  destination, 
Hebdige  shares  his  own  sense  of  panic/exhilaration  at  being  deprived  of  the 
assurances  of  modernism.  He  pushes  us  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss  of 
postmodernism  where  we  can  see  most  clearly  the  profound  depth  and  breadth 
of  its  implications. 

Hebdige  balances  his  insistence  on  postmodernism’s  seriousness  with  an 
insistence  on  the  perils  of  nihilism.  Because  he  is  willing  to  exercise  to  the 
extreme  Gramsci’s  exhortation,  “Pessimism  of  the  intellect;  Optimism  of  the 
will,”  he  is  able  to  identify  a response  to  postmodernism  that  takes  its  criticisms 
seriously  but  that  does  not  abandon  hope  of  positive  political  action.  Very 
generally,  Hebdige  presents  the  neo-Gramscian  orientation  articulated  by 
British  culture  studies  intellectuals  like  Stuart  Hall.  Incorporated  into  this 
political  orientation  is  a “mix  of  conjunctural  analysis  and  strategic 
intervention”  where  social  struggle  is  waged  between  complex  “alliances  of 
‘dominant’  and  ‘subaltern’  class  fractions  over  and  within  a heterogeneous  range 
of  sites”  (p.  203). 

'The  remainder  of  Hebdige’s  book  is  a record  of  his  own  explorations  of  the 
“living  textures  of  popular  culture,”  of  the  conflicting  “alliances  of  dominant  and 
‘subaltern’  classes.”  Section  One  examines  how  youths  resist  the  surveillance 
of  dominant  society.  'They  convert  surveillance  into  the  pleasure  of  being 
watched  using  extreme  dress  and  behaviours.  Section  'Tv/o  explores  how 
consumers  do  not  uniformly  receive  mass  products  of  both  industi’y  and  the 
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media.  On  the  contrary,  media  images  (e.g.,  American  advertising)  and  durable 
goods  (e.g.,  Italian  scooters)  become  the  basis  of  a rich  iconography  that  is  mined 
in  different  ways  by  different  sub-cultaral  groups.  In  Section  Three,  Hebdige 
analyses  two  notable  postmodern  texts;  the  Cartoon  Bif,  and  the  magazine  The 
Face.  While  he  commends  their  creativity  and  power,  Hebdige  worries  about 
the  refusal  of  these  texts  to  pursue  issues  any  deeper  than  that  permitted  by  a 
flashing  image. 

Together,  Hebdige’s  various  analyses,  with  their  plethora  of  photographs  and 
graphics  that  underline  the  heterogeneity  of  the  popular,  constitute  a veritable 
feast  of  the  postmodern.  At  the  very  least,  from  these  analyses,  adult  educators 
will  deepen  or  renew  their  awareness  of  the  complexity  of  postmodern  times,  of 
the  vast  differences  that  exist  between  cultures,  of  the  unpredictability  of 
meaning  formation  in  subcultural  contexts. 

VI 

Postmodernism  stands  as  a dramatic  challenge  to  adult  education.  Adult 
educators  may  want  to  dismiss  it  as  a fad  or  to  avoid  its  dramatic  implications 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  postmodernism  will  disappear.  Unfortunately  adult 
education  has  not  yet  developed  a body  of  literature  to  help  meet 
postmodernism’s  challenges.  The  task  then  is  difficult,  that  of  exploring  without 
familiar  landmarks  a strange  and  confusing  terrain.  It  is  my  strong  sense, 
however,  that  for  many  adult  educators  this  will  not  prove  too  daunting  a task. 
With  excellent  books  at  hand,  like  those  reviewed  above,  it  should  be  possible 
over  the  next  short  while  for  adult  educators  to  develop  a firm  postmodern 
sensibility. 

D.T.  Pliunb 
University  of  Alberta 


BLACK  AND  BLUE  ALL  OVER 

ADULT  EDUCATION:  EVOLUTION  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 

IN  A DEVELOPING  FIELD  OF  STUDY 

John  M.  Peters,  Peter  Jarvis  and  Associates  (Eds.).  1991. 

San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass 

The  publication  of  Adult  education:  Evolution  and  achievements  in  a developing 
field  of  study  has  sparked  a furor  on  the  North  American  scene.  What  appeared 
to  be  a straight-forward  symposium  on  the  new  “black”  book  at  the  AERC 
meetings  held  in  Saskatoon  in  May  ended  up  in  a donnybrook.  Symposium 
participants,  each  a chapter  contributor,  were  subjected  to  angry  criticisms. 
How  was  it  possible,  at  this  historical  moment,  that  only  two  of  the  essayists 
were  women,  and  white  women  for  all  that?  How  was  it  possible  for  the 
multiple  voices  of  African-Americans  and  Hispanics  to  be  excluded  from  these 
hallowed  pages?  The  critics  were  outraged,  one  man  even  suggesting  that  the 
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new  black  book  was  disgraceful.  Several  women  were  noticeably  agitated  that 
the  old  boys  were  still  controlling  the  scene.  Some  of  the  ^nnposium  members, 
not  surprisingly,  were  a little  defensive,  unwilling  to  entertain  the  notion  that 
Adult  Education  as  a field  of  study  was,  well,  in  a mess.  Had  the  old  guard 
been  nailed  to  the  wall? 

Many  people  in  North  America  will  no  doubt  continue  to  debate  the  meanings 
of  this  text  for  some  time  to  come.  Reviews  have  already  appeared  and  E-mail 
conversations  travel  around  the  learning  circuit.  Robert  Carlson,  while  happy 
that  the  old  guard  is  struggling  for  breath,  is  clearly  worried  that  the  insurgents 
pressing  Jossey-Bass  to  “develop  a process  for  publishing  a book  to  reflect  these 
[silenced]  voices”  (Saskatoon  Resolution,  AERC,  Saskatoon,  May  1992),  could  be 
careerists  lurking  behind  emancipatory  rhetoric.  He  also  worries  that  a kind 
of  thermidorean  counter-revolution  could  set  in — with  feminist  or  Marxist  adult 
educators  emerging  as  new  politically  correct  gatekeepers  and  power  brokers. 
Budd  Hall,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  the  complacent  climate  of  adult 
education  has  been  thoroughly  shaken  up  by  the  massive  global  changes.  The 
intensification  of  late  modem  capitalism— its  manic  market  drivenness— forces 
academics  to  speed  up  their  production.  This  process  creates  a more  intensely 
competitive  arena,  with  professors  jostling  for  control  of  “print  space  and  air 
time.”  But  that’s  only  one  factor.  Adult  educators  are  becoming  excruciatingly 
aware  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  adult  education  theorizing  of  the  1950s-1980s, 
the  explosion  into  the  stuffy  academy  of  “alternative  voices,”  the  limitations  of 
our  enlightenment  heritage,  and  increased  awareness  of  developments  elsewhere 
(popular  education,  participatory  research,  etc.). 

Unlike  Carlson  who  celebrates  “idiosyncratic  individualism,”  Hall  thinks  that 
“we  need  to  keep  our  visionary  tradition,  step  aside  for  new  voices,  create  spaces 
for  other  points  of  view,  open  our  windows  to  the  deep  and  transformative 
paradigm  debates...”  Alan  Thomas,  one  of  the  original  contributors  to  the  1964 
black  book,  calls  for  a less  hysterical  and  more  measured  historical 
understanding  d Adult  education:  Evolution  and  achievements  ofa^veloping 
field  of  study.  Thomas  wants  us  to  appreciate  that  the  “old  guard”  helped  to 
create  space  for  the  study  of  adult  education  in  an  educational  world  indifferent 
to  adult  learning.  He  also  thinks  that  the  new  book  reflects  the  end  of  an  era: 
the  end,  perhaps,  of  a “particular  attitude  to  adult  education.  He  concludes 
that  “there  is  much  work  to  be  done  to  celebrate  these  new  voices  around  the 
table,  there  is  also  work  to  be  done  in  changing  the  nature  of  the  table  it^lf” 
(CPAE  Newsletter,  Fall  1992).  There  are,  indeed,  many  issues  worth  probing! 

Among  the  many  topics  worth  pursuing  are  the  politics  of  text  production  and 
the  process  of  knowledge  creation.  What  role  does  Jossey-Bass  play  in 
legitimizing  knowledge  production  in  the  field  of  adult  education  and  shaping 
the  language  of  adult  education  discourse?  What  is  the  relationship  between 
gatekeeping  and  status  allocation  i our  field?  How  do  persons  like  Peter 
Jarvis,  Alan  Knox,  Sharan  Merriam  and  Ralph  Brockett  come  to  be  important 
gatekeepers  in  the  field?  How  do  they  work  and  select  who  gets  in  and  who 
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stays  out  of  texts?  Are  they  ideologically  neutral  watchdogs  of  “good” 
scholarship?  How  do  we  make  sense  of  the  triangular  relationship  between 
gatekeeper,  publishing  house,  and  audience?  The  question  of  the  field’s 
relationship  to  publishers  is  of  particular  significance  in  Canada.  There  are 
very  few  Canadian  publishing  houses  willing  to  publish  adult  education  texts, 
and  there  is  a pretty  widespread  perception  amongst  Canadian  academics  that 
unless  Jossey-Bass  blesses  your  text,  you  are  cast  out  of  the  mainstream. 

Text  production  is  an  important  dimension  of  the  larger  process  of  knowledge 
creation.  But  theory  and  research  obviously  must  refer  to  social  practices.  And 
it  is  clear  that  the  “black  and  blue”  book,  whatever  one  might  think  about 
individual  essays,  refers  to  the  social  practice  of  the  professionalization  of  adult 
learning.  How  else  could  we  account  for  the  persistence  of  the  six  popular 
topics  in  our  graduate  schools:  adult  learning,  program  planning,  program  area, 
adult  education  as  a field  of  study,  institutional  sponsors,  and  materials  and 
methods?  Literary  critics,  historians  and  anthropologists  are  very  interested 
these  days  in  the  way  a text  actually  gets  constructed.  They  emphasize  the 
constructed,  or  Active,  dimensions  of  narrative  creation  (all  books  are  partially 
invented  stories,  replete  with  rhetorical  moves,  tricks,  displays).  One  of  the 
more  interesting  rhetorical  devices  in  this  book  is  the  way  Cyril  Houle  begins 
(one  of  the  field’s  saints  blesses  the  text  on  its  journey)  and  Malcolm  Knowles 
ends  it  (another  of  the  field’s  saints  greets  the  voyagers  on  safe  completion  of 
their  turbulent  travels).  It  doesn’t  matter  if  one  or  two  critical  articles  appear 
somewhere  in  the  text.  Everyone  is  on  the  same  ship,  travelling  in  the  same 
direction.  By  choosing  Cyril  to  bless  us  and  Malcolm  to  welcome  and  cheer  us 
on,  co-editors  Jarvis  and  Peters  establish  decisively  that  the  study  of  adult 
education,  whatever  its  internal  conflicts,  is  to  be  understood  as  continuous 
with  the  field  as  it  was  staked  out  in  the  1950s  by  Houle,  Knowles  and  others 
(Adult  Education  is  a practical  discipline).  It  is  the  inclusion  of  these  two  men 
that  is  significant,  and  not  what  they  say  (it  is  quite  tempting  to  wonder  why 
Jarvis  and  Peters  let  Knowles  get  av/ay  with  his  nonsense  on  drugs  and 
learning).  Well,  no  matter,  this  is  about  myth-making  and  not  scholarship. 

So,  Houle  and  Knowles  box  this  text  in  and  reveal  its  true  meaning.  However, 
those  very  same  literary  critics,  historians  and  anthropologists  note  that  no 
matter  how  hard  editors  and  authors  try  to  produce  a unified  text,  ideas  and 
language  escape  our  control  and  may  even  threaten  the  text’s  proposed  unity. 
As  one  moves  along  through  the  mostly  bland  and  homogenized  prose  of  Adult 
Education,  discordant  notes  keep  appearing.  Sharan  Merriam  speaks  of  the 
“amorphous,  boundary-less  field  of  adult  education. . .”  (p.  42),  Huey  Long  writes 
of  a field  that  “continues  to  be  characterized  by  its  undisciplined  nomenclature 
and  its  phenomenological,  subjective  orientations  and  preference”  (p.  88),  and 
Peters  and  Jarvis  fumble  around,  never  quite  figuring  out  how  the  field  of  study 
ought  to  be  related  to  the  particular  disciplines  (p.  3,  157,  159,  186).  The 
uneasiness  of  these  remarks  is  fully  manifest  in  “Part  Two:  Multidisciplinary 
Dimensions  of  Adult  Education”  (chapters  8 through  13). 
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In  the  original  black  book,  authors  borrowed  concepts  froni  the  various 
disciplines  (psychology  was  favoured)  in  order  to  translate  them  into  principles 
of  adult  learning  and  practice.  This  particular  move  seemed  commonsensi^l. 
“Adult  Education”  was  staking  itself  off  as  a separable  territoiy,  and  was  trying 
to  construct  itself  as  a distinctive  field  of  practice.  The  distinctiveness  of 
field  was  not  anchored  in  any  disciplines,  and  a “foundations  of  adult  education” 
Yvas  largely  eschewed.  Adult  Education  was  constituted  as  an  applied 
field,  to  be  governed  by  its  own  logic  (an  adult  constituency  in  particular 
settings  requiring  particular  educational  services).  But  this  historical 
development  harboured  v/ithin  itself  a deep  contradiction,  namely,  that 
reference  to  various  disciplines  at  least  suggested  that  it  was  possible  to  analyze 
adult  forms  and  processes  of  knowing  without  reference  to  a particular  social 
practice  that  someone  might  label  conveniently  “adult  education.”  People  have 
always  faced  learning  challenges.  They  have  not  always  been  negotiating  these 
challenges  guided  by  an  adult  educator.  Adult  learning  is  broader  and  deeper 
than  a specific  practice  called  adult  education. 

It  seems  to  me  as  I read  through  these  chapters  that  the  authors  are  confused 
about  how  to  theorize  the  object  of  their  study.  I would  argue  that  the  current 
mess  we  are  as  an  academic  field  is  rooted  in  the  attempt  to  mark  out  the 
boundaries  of  the  discipline  of  adult  education  as  an  applied  social  practice.  If 
one  peers  through  the  window  of  the  transcripts  of  the  Commission  of  Professors 
meetings  in  the  late  1950s,  one  can  see  how  a professionalizing  sensibility 
pulled  the  professors  like  a powerful  riptide  away  from  deep  and  difficult 
questions  of  constructing  a Discipline  (an  ontologically,  epistemologically  and 
normatively  articulated  conceptual  framework)  for  adult  learning  towards  a 
rather  arbitrary  piecing  together  of  elements  that  might  add  up  to  a distinct 
methodology  for  teaching  adults.  Field  was  uncoupled  from  Discipline,  and  the 
Field’s  relationship  with  particular  disciplines  (like  psychology  or  history)  v/as 
instrumentalized.  The  Field  now  looked  to  particular  disciplines  like 
psychology,  as  Coolie  Vemer  put  it,  for  “bits  of  psychological  knowledge 
pertaining  to  the  adult.”  Vemer  was,  however,  puzzled  about  just  how  much 
psychology  he  “should  be  responsible  for”:  what  he  should  teach  and  what  he 
should  leave  to  Departments  of  Psychology  (Hendrickson  Papers,  Syracuse 
University  Adult  Education  Collection,  Box  14,  1959). 

The  consequences  of  the  uncoupling  of  Field  from  Discipline  has  been 
devastating.  The  Field  of  Adult  Education  Practice  was  constructed,  then,  as 
a “culturally  bounded  normative  theory  of ‘good’  practice”  (Hake,  1992,  p.  69) 
and  thereby  placed  on  very  unstable  ground.  Meta-theoretical  justification  for 
these  culturally  bounded  “theories”  was  not  provided,  and  it  was  naively 
assumed  that  particular  disciplines  could  provide  a stable  source  of  “bits  of 
knowledge”  applicable  to  designated  areas  of  practice  (program  planning, 
teaching  adults).  It  seems  to  me  that  those  professors  who  were  constmcting 
Adult  Education  as  a Field  of  Practice  in  the  1950s  assumed  uncritically  that 
the  “medical  model”  of  the  relationship  of  Science  to  Practice  was  applicable  to 
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adult  education,  then  in  the  early  stages  of  understanding  itself  as  an  applied 
social  practice.  The  Field  will  only  be  able  to  figure  out  an  adequate 
relationship  to  the  disciplines  when  it  addresses  the  meta-theoretical  problem 
of  theorizing  the  object  of  our  study  (Discipline). 

The  authors  of  chapters  8 to  13  (with  the  possible  exception,  perhaps,  of  Griffin) 
take-for-granted  that  adult  education  is  an  applied  social  practice.  In  this  sense, 
Alan  Thomas  is  right  when  he  says  that  this  beleaguered  text  marks  the  end 
of  an  era.  Kenneth  Lawson,  called  upon  once  again  to  write  about 
“Philosophical  Foundations,”  wanders  about  reflecting  haphazardly  on  the 
“coi.\cept  of  adult  education.”  His  murky  thoughts  do  not  help  us  to  develop  a 
new  way  of  thinking  about  the  relationship  between  knowledge,  learning  and 
our  human  condition.  The  fundamental  task  of  a philosophy  of  adult  learning 
is  to  understand  the  “knowledge-constitutive  interests”  (Habermas’s  phrase)  of 
human  beings,  and  how  these  interests  correspond  to  an  irreducible  element  of 
human  society.  Jurgen  Harbermas’s  philosophical  elaboration  of  generic 
learning  domains  is  not  the  only  way  to  construct  the  philosophical- 
anthropological  fovmdations  of  adult  learning.  But  he  has  asked  the 
fundamental  questions,  and  Lawson  has  not  What  an  irony!  How  is  it  that 
adult  educators  have  not  reflected  deeply  on  human  learning?  Adult  Education 
constructed  as  an  applied  social  practice  requires  only  analytic  concept 
clarification  (which  it  has  never  achieved),  and  social  philosophy  (that  identifies 
different  purposes  of  adult  education  [conservative,  liberal,  transformative]). 
But  if  one  is  constructing  a Discipline  of  Adult  Learning,  then  philosophical 
reflection  on  the  different  forms  of  human  knowing  and  attendant  learning 
processes  is  required. 

In  his  chapter.  The  Psychology  of  Adult  Teaching  and  Learning,”  Australian 
Mark  Tennant  frames  his  salient  questions  within  the  applied  social  practice 
paradigm.  How,  he  asks,  has  psychology  influenced  the  shaping  and 
articulation  of  the  principles  of  adult  teaching  and  learning?  What  areas  of 
psychology  can  best  guide  and  influence  adult  education  practice?  These  are  the 
same  questions  Vemer  asked  in  the  mid-1950s;  and,  again,  make  sense  only 
when  the  object  of  our  psychological  theorization  is  a social  practice.  But  if  our 
interest  is  in  theorizing  adult  individuation  processes  in  relational  contexts,  then 
our  theoretical  work  takes  a different  direction.  The  problem,  however,  with 
opting  for  an  instrumental  relationship  to  a discipline  like  psychology  (with  its 
competing  schools,  paradigms,  methodologies,  etc.)  is  that  we  do  not  develop  a 
systematic  learning  perspective  on  the  humem  individuation  process. 

Similarly,  historian  Harold  Stubblefield  constructs  his  chapter  as  “Learning 
from  the  Discipline  of  History.”  That’s  old  paradigm  thinking.  Stubblefield 
begs  the  question  of  just  what  the  adult  education  historiem  ought  to  be  writing 
about  This  may  not  be  a burning  question  for  the  everyday  practitioner  of 
adult  education,  or  even  historian,  but  <t  is  a central  question  for  the  Discipline 
of  Adult  Learning.  What  should  be  included  in  a history  of  adult  learning?  If 
one  works,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  within  the  social  practice  paradigm,  one 
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writes  about  the  emergence  of  the  professional  practice  of  adult  education  in  the 
1920s  in  the  United  States.  That  makes  perfect  sense,  and  is  Stubblefield’s 
tactic  in  his  book,  Towards  a history  of  adult  education  in  America  (1988).  But 
when  Stubblefield  constructs  American  adult  education  history  as  intellectual 
history  of  white  males,  he  obviously  rules  out  understanding  how  adults 
organized  their  learning  in  all  historical  times  and  places  prior  to  the  self- 
conscious  emergence  of  “adult  education.”  Interestingly,  Stubblefield  refers  to 
social  movements  in  his  chapter.  But,  again,  why  should  historians  of  adult 
learning  write  about  social  movements?  Is  this  just  an  arbitrary  decision  on  the 
individual  historian’s  part?  My  argument  would  be  that  the  identification  of 
social  movements  as  learning  sites  presupposes  that  we  have  a defensible  mete- 
theoretical  framework  in  place  that  includes  social  movements  within  its 
boundary,  and  secondly,  that  the  inclusion  of  social  movements  presupposes  that 
oui*  framework  enables  us  to  understand  the  function  of  adult  learning  in  the 
reproduction  and  transformation  of  social  systems. 

What  interests  me  about  Griffin’s  perspective  on  sociology  and  adult  educatron 
is  the  way  he  moves  uneasily  between  Adult  Education  as  an  Applied  Practice 
(what  do  sociological  studies  offer  to  adult  educators)  and  the  Discipline  of^dult 
Learning  (learning  understood  as  a social  process).  Griffin  thinks  that  adult 
education  and  adult  learning  are,  in  some  respects,  moving  apart,  and  a 
sociology  of  adult  education  now  needs  to  be  systematically  distinguished  from 
a sociology  of  adult  learning”  (p.  277).  Here  Griffin  appears  to  recognize  that 
the  primary'  task  of  sociological  theory  is  to  conceptualize  the  educative  nature 
of  our  institutional  life.  How  do  institutions  educate  and  form  us?  How  do  they 
enable  or  cripple  our  capacity  to  learn  to  be  the  persons  we  most  want  to  be? 
By  focusing  on  the  educative  nature  of  our  institutional  life,  we  have  shifted 
away  from  thinking  about  what  sociology  has  to  offer  to  adult  educators. 
Rather,  adult  educators  are  now  challenged  to  see  that  their  educational 
practice  is  irrevocably  linked  to  institutional  learning  environments.  An 
educator  always  intervenes  in  a preconstituted  learning  environment,  and  the 
meaning  of  this  intervention  is  only  comprehensible  within  the  framework  of  a 
Discipline  of  Adult  Learning.  In  other  words,  a sociology  of  adult  learning 
would  conceptualize  the  workplace  as  a complex  learning  environment.  If  an 
adult  educator  wants  the  workers  to  learn  how  to  be  self-directed,  autonomous 
actors,  then  one  would  ha''e  to  have  a theoretical  understanding  of  the 
institutional  (or  structural)  constraints  operating  upon  the  individual  workers 
and  shaping  how  and  what  they  learn  in  their  prescribed  roles  and  daily 
routines.  Likewise  in  the  realm  of  public  discourse.  Our  political  interactions 
in  the  public  sphere  can  be  structured  such  that  we,  as  Canadian  citizens,  learn 
in  distorted  and  ineffectual  ways.  If  we  do  not  understand  how  to  conceptualize 
politics  and  our  public  life  as  a complex  learning  domain,  we  will  have  little  or 
no  idea  what  political  education  will,  or  could,  mean. 

There  are  many  issues  to  comment  upon  in  this  text.  Indeed,  it  is  tempting,  for 
instance,  to  examine  if  American  adult  educators  think  of  Canada  as  America 
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North.  Do  expatriates  like  William  Griffith  believe  that  there  actually  could  be 
significant  adult  education  leaders  and  thinkers  in  Canada?  Do  our  American 
colleagues  imagine  that  our  Canadian  traditions  could  actually  be  quite  different 
from  those  in  the  United  States?  I fear  that  a text  like  Adult  education: 
Evolution  and  achievement  of  a developing  field  homogenizes  Canadian  into 
American  experience,  and  represses  the  experience  of  so  many  people  of  colour. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  April  26,  1957,  at  a meeting  of  the  Commission  of 
Professors  of  Adult  Education,  Abbott  Kaplan  asked:  “Are  we  all  clear  as  to 
what  the  issue  for  discussion  is?  What  is  the  content,  the  essential  ingredient 
of  adult  education,  that  marks  it  off  from  other  fields  or  disciplines?”  (Knowles 
Collection,  Box  18,  October  1957).  Kaplan’s  question  continues  to  ring  in  our 
collective  ears  because  we  have  not  yet  answered. 
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M.  Rac  Labei^  Immigrant  second  language  learning:  The  learner’s  point 

of  view 

(Supervisor:  C.  Urion) 

Master  of  Education  in  Adult  and  Higher  Education  (Project) 

S. M.  Kimaro  Assessment  of  occupational  training  unitize  in  the 

Tanzania/Canada  wheat  project  areas 
(Supervisor  AG.  Konrad) 

R.W.  Mills  A worker’s  guide^to  job  search 

(Supervisor:  D.  Collett) 

T. L.  Reynolds  Graduate  students’  reactions  to  journal  writing 

(Supervisor  E.  Miklos) 

THE  UMVERSITY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
Department  of  Administrative,  Adult  and  Highm-  Education 
Master  of  Arts  (Hieses) 

N.  Goldie  The  nature  of  learning  from  the  clinical  experience  of 

nursing  students 
(Supervisor:  T.J.  Sork) 

Master  of  Education  (M^or  Papers) 


S.J.  Clarke 


E.  Clausen 


B.D.  Davis 


A survey  of  Japanese  students  at  a Canadian  university: 
An  assessment  of  the  pre-departure  orientation 
(Supervisor:  D.D.  Pratt) 

Barriers  to  participation  for  returning  women  in  adult 
basic  education  classes:  Some  guidelines  for  instructors, 
counsellors,  and  institutions 
(Supervisor:  G.R.  Selman) 

An  improved  evaluation  approach  for  the  Atii  Inuit 
management  training  program 
(Supervisor:  T.J.  Sork) 

The  histoiy  of  practical  nursing  education  at  Vancouver 
community  college 
(Supervisor:  G.R.  Selman) 

Long  term  care:  History  of  voluntary  boards  and  board 
development 

(Supervisor:  G.R.  Selman) 
laming  and  health  promotion  behavior 
(Supervisor:  D.D.  Pratt) 

Values  clarification:  An  alternative  to  needs  assessment 
in  nursing  continuing  education  when  empowerment  is 
the  desired  outcome 
(Supervisor:  G.R.  Selman) 
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W.L  Sankey  Histoiy  of  the  North  and  West  Vancouver  School  Board 

adult  education:  A success  story 
(Supervisor:  G.R  Selman) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALGARY 

Department  of  Educational  Poli<y  and  Administrative  Study 


Doctor  of  Education 


M.  Baynton 

Control  of  the  learning  process  in  distance  education 
(Supervisor:  R Adams) 

Master  of  Education  (Tlieses) 

Y.  Hassam 

Perspectives  on  English  as  a second  language  prc^ams 
for  adults  in  Calgaiy 
(Supervisor:  S.  Mitchell) 

C.  Jaques 

The  United  Farmers  of  Alberta:  A social  and  educational 
movement 

(Supervisor:  C.  Warren) 

W.  Mortis 

Conversational  analysis  of  nurse-patient  talk  in  a 
Calgary  hospital 
(Supervisor:  R.  Heyman) 

D.  Ohler 

A phenomenological  study  of  dispositional  learning:  An 
educational  re-‘Sdsion” 

(Supervisor:  J.  Friesen) 

K.  Oliver 

Splendid  circles:  Women’s  clubs  in  Calgaty,  1912-1939 
(Supervisor:  S.  Mitchell) 

Master  of  Education  (Projects) 

L.  Becker 

Evolution  of  nonformal  adult  education  programs 
(Supervisor:  T.  Pyrch) 

T.  Dewar 

Part-time  instructors — phantoms  of  the  night? 
(Supervisor:  T.  Pyrch) 

R.  Folkman 

Serving  the  needs  of  adult  learners  through  distance 
education 

(Supervisor:  D.  Kiiby) 

J.  Fortuin 

A critical  examination  of  school  based  staff  development 
(Supervisor:  H.K  Baskett) 

J.  Fraser 

A comparative  analysis  of  two  conceptions  of  adult 
learning 

(Supervisor:  D.R  (Garrison) 

R.  Gibson 

Adult  education  and  the  community  college  in  Alberta 
(Supervisor:  A.B.  Hamilton) 

T.  CJahlinger 

Interviewing  as  a feminist  methodology:  A critical  essay 
(Supervisor:  C.  Warren) 

S.  Galenza 

Education  in  the  workplace:  Is  it  adult  education? 
(Supervisor:  D.  Kirby) 
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C.  Gerein 


Improving  practice  in  continuing  professional  education: 
Schon  and  Cervero  light  the  way 
(Supervisor:  D.R.  CSarrison) 

T.  Hunt  The  Alberta  Community  School  Program:  A model  for 

transformational  change 
(Supervisor:  T.  IVrch) 

K Morgan  Entrepreneurial  ^ucation:  A case  study 

(Supervisor  T.  I^rch) 

M.  Motter-Hodgson  A critical  analysis  of  selected  staff  development  models 
(Supervisor:  W.G.  Roberts) 

C.  Roy  Application  of  adult  education  philosophies  and  principles 

to  patient  education 
(Supervisor:  D.  Kirby) 

\V.  Seinen  Making  mejining — learning  from  experience  in  adult 

education 

(Supervisor:  T.  Pyrch) 

L.  Thompson  Employee  assistance  programs  and  management  theory 

(Supervisor:  S.  Mitchell) 

DALHOUSIE  UNIVERSITY 

Master  of  Arts  (Theses) 

I.  Baatjes  A literacy  policy  for  South  Africa 

(Supervisor:  M.  Welton) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 

Department  of  Rural  Ex&nsion  Studies 

Masters  of  Science  (Thesis) 

I. S.  (janaselall  Tfechnology  transfer  among  Caribbean  seasonal 

farmworkers  from  Ontario  farms  into  the  Caribbean 
(Supervisor:  D.H.  Pletsch) 

E.  (Cullen)  Keidann  A study  of  health  issues  for  women  in  rural  Cameroon: 
Implications  for  health  education 
(Supervisor:  GAE.  Moore) 

MA  McCoy  The  effects  of  non-farm  employment  on  the  quality  of  life 

of  farm  families  in  Wesiom  Ontario. 

(Supervisor:  G.  Fil^n) 

Masters  of  Science  (Major  Paper) 

W.  Akoto  Promoting  learner  autonomy  in  independenc<j  study: 

Exploring  current  issues  and  their  implications  for  adult 
education 

(Supervisor:  G.AB.  Moore) 

J.  Kirkham  State-sponsored  adult  education  in  Nicaragua,  1981-1989 

(Supervisor:  G.  Filson) 
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S.  Pongsirijun 


Guidelines  to  encourage  participation  in  the  village  fish 
pond  project  at  the  local  level,  Thailand 
(Supervisor;  GAB.  Moore) 

UNIVERSITE  LAVAL 


M^moires  de  maitrise 


J.  Dossou 
F.  Keita 


J.  Laforest 


M.  Lambert 


Probl6matique  de  I’^ducation  des  adultes  dans  une 
perspective  de  l’6ducation  permanente  au  B4nin. 
(Directeur:  J.-R.  Nadeau) 

L’apport  de  I’alphabetisation  fonctionnelle  dans 
ram^lioration  de  la  sant6  des  femmes  en  milieu  rural 
malien;  zone  de  Oualess4bougou. 

(Directeur  J.-R  Nadeau) 

L’inventaire  des  besoins  des  educateurs  et  ^ducatrices 
temps  partial  en  centre  de  r^adaptation  pour  mineures  et 
leur  impact  dans  un  programme  d’intervention. 
(Directeur:  J.-R  Nadeau) 

Facteurs  d’abandon  d’un  groupe  d’6tudiants  adultes  ayant 
fir4quent4  les  cours  compensateurs  4 ITJniversit^  Laval. 


(Directeur:  J.-R  Nadeau) 

P.-F.Rngtoumba  Etude  des  attitudes  des  hommes  face  6 la  planification 
familiale  et  les  implications  pour  les  programmes 
^ducatifs:  le  cas  d’ouvriers  d’usines  au  Burkina  Faso. 
(Directeur:  J.-R  Nadeau) 

M.  TVirgeon  Les  principes  andragogiques  et  I’apprentissage  du  piano 

chez  I’adulte. 

(Directeur:  J.-R  Nadeau) 


Th6se  (Ph  J).) 

N.  Bvyold  Style  d’intervention  p^dagogique,  relations  professeurs- 

^tudiants  et  engagement  par  rapport  Ik  la  discipline. 

UNIVERSITE  DE  MONTREAL 


M^moires  de  maitrise 

D.  Leblanc  R6-apprendre  a s’autog6rer.  Regards  sur  une  recherche- 

action  participative 
(Directeur:  G.  Bourgeault) 


Theses  (Ph  J3.) 

C.  Landry  Attentes  exprim^es  par  des  adultes  et  des  jeunes  6 

regard  de  leur  situation  d’^ucation  universitaire 
(Directrice;  N.  Tremblay) 

M.  Lemohde  Les  valeurs  de  travail  des  d^rocheurs  participant  au 

programme  qu6b^cois  de  rattranage  scolaire 
(Directrice:  M.  Blais) 
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R Gauthier 

Le  perfectionnement  des  maitres  de  Tenseignement 
professionnels,  un  programme  de  I’UQAM  (4tude  de  cas) 
(Directeur;  G.  Bourgeault) 

G.  Gosselin 

Motifs  de  participation  d’adaltes  k des  activites 
d’4ducation  de  la  foi  et  stades  du  d^veloppement 
psychosocial  de  leur  personnalit^ 

(Directeur:  J.  Heynemand) 

L.  Ntetu 

L’influence  des  strat^es  de  formation  sur  la  satisfaction 
au  travail 

(Directeur:  C.  Tbuchette;  codirecteur  V.  Larouche) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education 

Master  of  Education  (Tlieses) 

P.  Sorenson 

The  Hanen  Early  Language  Parent  Program:  An 
evaluation  of  its  effectiveness  in  modifying  parent-ohild 
interactions  when  dealing  with  parents  of  school-aged 
autistic  children 
(Supervisor:  D.  MacKeracher) 

THE  ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 
'"apartment  of  Adult  Education 

Master  of  Arts 
L.  Gotfrit 

Dancing  back  in  the  jazz  age:  Discourses  of  danger  and 
possibilities  of  pleasure 
(Supervisor:  R Simon) 

C.  Moyer 

Learning  and  health  behaviour  change:  An  holistic  model 
(Supervisor:  V Griffin) 

C.  Mundle 

Bringing  the  global  home  and  extending  the  local: 
Critical  perspectives  on  women  and  development 
(Supervisor:  A Miles) 

KE.  Mundy 

A study  of  international  educational  aid:  The  training 
programs  of  the  South  Africa  Education  Trust  Fund 
(Supervisor:  J.  Farrell) 

Doctor  of  Education 

S.  Applebaum 

Recruiting  and  retaining  volunteers  from  minority 
communities:  A case  study 
(Supervisor:  D.  Wilson) 

D.S.  Clarke 

The  use  of  computers  in  literacy  programs  for  adults 
(Supervisor:  D.  Ellis) 

G.  Greaves 

Older  widowed  women:  Their  reflections  on  learning  to 
make  decisions 
(Supervisor:  V.  Griffin) 
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E.  Karris  Small  media  in  community  development  as  critical 

education  practice  (A  case  study  of  community 
narrowcasting  in  the  town  of  Buchans,  Newfoundland, 
Canada) 

(Supervisor;  L.  Davie) 

W.C.  Hooper  On  being  promoted:  The  transition  to  supervisor 

(Supervisor  W.  Alexander) 

R,  Inskip  The  facilitation  and  planning  of  interorganizational 

collaboration 
(Supervisor:  L.  Davie) 

M.F.  Knapp  Meaning  in  life 

(Supervisor:  A Tough) 

R Lasway  Barriers  to  participation  of  new-literate  adults  in  the 

post-literacy  programme  in  Tanzania 
(Supervisor:  J,  Draper) 

PA  MacFarlane  The  professional  commitment  of  adult  law  students 
(Supervisor:  D.  Ironside) 

The  health  of  the  aged 
(Supervisor  B.  Burnaby) 

Journey  to  wellness;  A transitional  experience 
(Supervisor:  D.  Brundage) 

'Ifcward  an  understanding  of  the  experience  of  members 
of  a self-help  group 
(Supervisor:  W.  Alexander) 

Health  care  educators  in  transition:  How  people’s 
interactions  contribute  to  their  learning 
(Supervisor:  V.  Griffin) 

The  elementary  school  principal  as  facilitator  of  adult 
learning 

(Supervisor:  D.  Ellis) 

Small  farmers’  participation  in  adult  continuing 
education  in  Tanzania:  Lessons  from  selected  villages  in 
Morogoro  rural  district 
(Supervisor:  J.  Draper) 

How  secondary  school  teachers  change  their  classroom 
practices 

(Supervisor;  W.  Alexander) 

Notes  passed  between  hostages:  Feminist  writing  and 
the  politics  of  self-representation 
(Supervisor:  K.  Rockhill) 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

B.J.  Oram  The  personal  meaning  of  chronic  illness  within  the 

cont  jxt  of  everyday  life:  A case  study  of  the  experiences 
of  people  with  insulin-dependent  diabetes 
(Supervisor:  V.  Griffin) 
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L.  McDougall 
B.J.  Mellor 
EA  Parker 

M. I.  Fitters 
E.J.  Reid 
D.F.  Rutatora 

RL.  'Wideman 
B.J.  Williams 


M.R  Matthias 

A cross  sectional  study  of  continuing  competence  and 
continuing  education  among  members  of  selected 
professions 

(Supervisor:  A.  Thomas) 

UNIVERSITE  DU  QUEBEC  A HULL 

M^moires  de  maitrise 

B.  Broadbent 

Diagnostic  de  besoins  de  formation  de  d^l^^s  syndicaux 
(Directeur:  J.C.  Inostroza) 

R Demers 

Formation  des  enseignants  et  changement  planifi^ 
(Directeur;  S.B.  Esbensen) 

J.  Gilbert 

Elaboration  d’une  planidcation  r^gionale  pour  la 
participation  des  milieux  a la  formation  clinique  en 
ergoth^rapie 
(Directeur:  A Dolbec) 

T.  Gr^goire-Diigas 

Le  savoir  apprendre  exp4rientiel  des  futures 
enseignantes  dans  le  cadre  du  modele  de  Kolb 
(Directeur:  J.  CHievrier) 

S.  Laramie 

Vers  r^laboration  d’un  plan  de  ressourcement  avec  des 

enseignants  du  primaire  selon  la  methodologie  des 
systemes  souples  de  P.B.  Checkland 

(Directrice:  L Savoie-Zajc) 

D.  Lefebvre 

Recherche-action:  elaboration  d’un  curriculum  sur 
I’education  aux  medias 

(Directeur:  A Dolbec) 

L.  Schiyer 

L’etude  de  Peffet  d’une  formation  experientielle  au  traitement 
de  texte  sur  les  attitudes  a I’egard  de  Tordinateur, 
d’enseignants  et  (fenseignantes  du  niveau  primaire 
(Directeur  B.  (Dharbonneau) 

UNIVERSITE  DU  QUEBEC  A MONTREAL 

M^moires  de  maitrise 

L.  Sp^nard 

Lien  entre  I’epuisement  professionnel  et  la  valorisation 
sociale  de  I’enseignant 
(Directeur:  J.  Villeneuve) 

C.  Camirand 

Analyse  de  contenu  d’un  journal  de  bord  redige  lors  de  la 

production  d’un  logiciel  educatif 

(Directeur:  M.  Belanger;  codirecteur:  G.  Paquette) 

Theses  (Ph.  D.) 

L.  Lafortune 

Elaboration,  implantation  et  evaluation  d’implantation  k 
I’ordre  collegial  d’un  plan  d’interventions  andragogiques 
et  didactiques  en  mathematiques  portant  sur  la 
dimension  affective 

(Directeur;  T.  Lemerise;  codirecteur;  R.  Pallascio) 
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D.  Trudelle  Sentiment  de  competence,  attitudes  et  pratiques 

educatives  chez  des  parents  quebecois  d’enfants  d’fige 
prescolaire,  en  fonction  de  leurs  caracteristiques  socio^ 
economiques 

(Directeur:  B.  Terrisse;  codirecteur:  S.  Papillon 
UNIVERSITE  DU  QUEBEC  A RIMOUSKI 
M4nx)ires  de  maitrise 

J.-P.  Beliveau  Le  developpement  d’un  programme  d’intervention  aupres 

de  ITiomme  violent,  en  lien  avec  une  perspective 
intactionniste. 

(Directeur:  A.  Gelinas;  codirecteur  Y.  Bouchard) 

C.  Dxibe  Le  mitan  de  la  vie:  une  etude  de  processus  de 

changement. 

(Directrice:  T.  Morin;  codirecteur:  R.  Horth) 

Y.  Gagnon  L’acteur  de  la  prise  en  charge  sur  les  groupes  populaires. 

(Directeur.  A.  (jelinas;  codirecteur  Y.  Bouchard) 

F.  Gendreau  Autodeveloppement  et  changement  chez  les  femmes  au 

mitan  de  la  vie. 

(Directrice:  M.  Aubin;  codirecteur:  Y.  Bouchard) 

E.  Mazalon  La  representation  de  soi  du  jeune  adulte  & I’aide  sociale 

apres  un  programme  de  formation  en  altemance. 
(Directeur:  C.  Landry) 

D.  Michaud  L’int^ration  sociale  d’adultes  vivant  avec  une  deficience 

intellectuelle  : analyse  de  changements  au  niveau  du 
developpement  de  la  personne  et  du  style  de  vie. 
(Directeur:  R.  Horth) 

E.  Sauve  Le  comportement  alimentaire  de  jeunes  adultes  ob^ses  de 

17-25  ans:  Quelques  perspectives  ^ducatives  en 
nutrition. 

(Directeur:  R Rousseau) 

QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY 
Faculty  of  Education 
Master  of  Education  (Theses) 

M.  Barton  A quilted  text:  A feminist  exploration  of  violence  in  the 

lives  of  women  at  an  adult  education  centre 
(Supervisor:  M.  Lewis) 

P.  Lewis  Design,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  an  instrument 

to  assess  self-administration  of  medications  by  women 
over  65 

(Supervisor:  D.  Campbell) 

J.  Migiro  Predicting  achievement  of  college  students 

(Supervisor:  G.  Eastabrook) 
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C.  Yeo 

Tbward  the  problematic  in  the  everyday  world:  A 
conciliation  between  the  public  and  private 
(Supervisor:  G.  Eastabrook) 

UNIVERSnY  OF  SASKATCHEWAN 

Department  of  Communications,  Continuinir  and  Vocational 

1 Education 

Master  of  Education  (Theses) 

KL-  Slavin 

Volunteer  participation  in  a community  program:  A case 
study 

(Supervisor:  H.  Baker) 

Master  of  Education  (Projects) 

J.  Sanderson 

Aboriginal  pedagogy:  An  adult  education  paradigm 
(Supervisor:  M.  Collins) 

Master  of  Continuing  Education  (Theses) 

T,  Dent 

A model  for  assessing  human  performance  systems:  An 
application  in  vocational  training 
(Supervisor:  A Blunt) 

A,  Hall 

Mandated  collaboration  and  social  paradigms  in  selected 
Saskatchewan  post-secondary  organizations 

(Supervisor:  R.  Wagner) 

L.J.  Theis 

Connected  pictures:  women’s  lives  in  organizations 
(Supervisor:  B.  Whale) 

Master  of  Continuing  Education  (Projects) 

U.  Hilligw^ 

Preceptorship:  Criterion  based  selection 
(Supervisor:  R Schwier) 

J.  Whiteside 

Deciding  whether  to  parent  or  not:  A videotape  plan 
(Supervisor:  R Wickett) 

M.  Zubot 

The  design  of  an  orientation  guide  for  independent 
studies  subject  matter  experts 
(Supervisor:  DA  Wong) 

UNIVERSITE  DE  SHERBROOKE 
Mdmoires  de  maitrtse 

M.  Bouchard 

Module  Emergent  de  quality  dans  I’enseignement  cr4dit6 
aux  adultes. 

(Directeur:  J.-C.  Bachand) 

S.  Bourdon 

Impacts  sur  les  m^decins  d’une  activity  (f4ducation  m^cale 
continue  du  type  Pr^ptorat  clinique:  une  evaluation 
qualitative  selon  le  concept  des  niveaux  logiques. 

(Directeur.  J.  Fernandez) 
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Gestion  intigrale  de  la  qvialit^.  Etude  de  besoins  de 
formation  sur  mesure  povur  des  petites  et  moyennes 
entreprises  du  secteur  Lac-St-Jean  Est  inscntes  ^ 
I’int^rieur  du  Comity  d’action  pour  maximiser  les 
retomb4es  Alcan  (CA.M.RA.) 

(Directeur:  A.  Godin) 

G.-P.  Lussier  Pour  une  approche  plus  globale  en  alphaWtisation  des 

adultes. 

(Directeur:  R.  Fortin) 

ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER  UNIVERSITY 
Master  of  Adult  Education 

M.  Aroni  Community  development:  Toward  a social  problem  in  an 

Honduran  town 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

S.  Brown  Meeting  the  needs  of  the  adult  learner  using  cooperative 

learning  groups 
(Supervisor:  I.  Hunt) 

S.  Burley  The  development  of  a personal  managerial  style:  A case 

study 

(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

J.L.  Christie  One  way  of  empowering  women:  A career  exploration 

process 

(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

J.  Doucette  Problem-based  learning;  An  approach  for  enriching  the 

clinical  learning  experiences  of  studen.  nurses 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

E.  Doyle  Helping  seniors  to  help  themselves:  A planning  process 

(Supervisor:  I.  Hunt) 

A Hauser  Continuing  nursing  education;  The  introduction  of 

clinical  nursing  rounds 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

E.  Hudson  (Wilcox)  An  examination  of  the  Brownfield  model  of  team  building 
within  the  context  of  the  consulting  process 
(Supervisor:  I.  Hunt) 

B.  Huston  Facilitating  reflective  learning 

(Supervisor:  I.  Hxmt) 

N.  Hyland  A meta-evaluation  of  clinit  al  supervision:  A case  study 

(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

H.  Johnston  Effective  problem  s/ilving:  . ^ educational  strategy  for 

men  at  risk  of  becoming  batierers 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

R Kavanagh  Tj wards  proactive  relations  with  clientele;  A community 

college  based  needs  assessment 
(Supervisor:  D.  Thompson) 
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J.  Klees 


J.  Matthew 
P.G.  McNamara 

H.O.  Oyieke 
C.J.  Parchman 

RL.  Pipes 

RA.  Schlitt 
BA.  Zegarac 


Tbward  empowering  adults  who  have  developmental 
disabilities:  Using  the  adult  educational  workshop  model 
(Supervisor:  I.  Hunt) 

Intercultural  training;  An  approach  to  program  design 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

Empowerment  of  the  educationally  disadvantaged 
through  educational  brokering 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

Tbwards  participatory  co-operative  education  in  Kenya 
(Supervisor  M.  Gillen) 

The  process  of  identifying  psychiatric  nursing 

competencies 

(Supervisor  M.  Gillen) 

Program  planning  for  distance  delivery:  A model  based 
on  the  needs  of  adult  learners 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 

Popular  education;  A search  for  the  basics  and  the  tools 
(Supervisor;  I.  Hunt) 

Self-directed  learning:  Learner  and  facilitator  process 
(Supervisor:  M.  Gillen) 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA 


Master  of  Education  (Projects) 


M.  Fivelscial 
G.  Mitchell 
R Shave 


The  meaning  of  failure  in  a diploma  nursing  program 
(Supervisor:  W.M.  Brooke) 

Reentry  students  in  an  undergraduate  science  program 
(Supervisor:  L.E.  Devlin) 

A level  playing  field:  An  alternative  approach  to 
evaluation  of  student  learning  in  a graduate  curriculum 
studies  program 
(Supervisor:  L.E.  Devlin) 
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CALL  FOR  PAPERS 


I 


FEMINISM  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION: 
CELEBRATION,  CRITIQUE  AND  CHALLENGE 

Submissions  are  invited  to  the  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult 
Education  on  the  topic  of ‘‘Feminism  in  Adult  Education'*.  This  issue  is 
intended  to  highlight  the  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  women  by 
adult  educators,  feminist  contributions  to  adult  education  theory  and 
practices,  as  well  as  the  issues  and  problems  faced  by  women  in  adult 
education.  Papers  will  be  considered  for  publication  in  the  following 
areas: 

• Accomplishments  for  women  by  adult  educators 

• Current  models  of  feminist  practice  in  adult  education 

• Critical  analyses  of  adult  education  practice  and  theory 
from  a feminist  perspective 

• Feminist  contributions  to  adult  education  theory 

• Feminist  approaches  and  issues  in  the  professional 
education  of  adult  educators 


Guest  Editors  for  the  issue  are: 

Dr.  Marilyn  Taylor,  Concordia  University,  Montreal 
Dr.  Gaetane  Payeur,  Universite  du  Quebec  a Hull 
Dr.  Catherine  Warren,  University  of  Calgary 

All  submissions  will  be  required  to  conform  to  the  publication  guidelines 
of  the  Journal  (APA  or  Chicago  Style). 

Papers  should  be  submitted  no  later  than  June  1,  1993  to: 

The  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education/ 

La  Revue  canadienne  pour  T^tude  de  Feducation  des  adultes 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 

S7N  owe 
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PROPOSITION  DE  TEXTES 


LE  FEMINISip:  DANS  UEDUCATION  DES  ADULTES; 
CELEBRATION,  CRITIQUE  ET  DEFI 


Vous  §tes  invites  k soumettre  votre  proposition  k la  Revue  canadienne  pour 
l’6tude  de  l’4ducation  des  adultes  dont  un  futur  numero  portera  sur  le  theme 
“Le  ftminisme  dans  I’^ducation  des  adultes”.  Ce  numdro  vise  faire 
connaitre  les  apports  des  6ducatrices  et  educateurs  d’adultes  au 
d^veloppement  des  femmes,  k la  pratique  et  a la  th^orie  feministes  en 
education  des  adultes.  Ce  numero  a egalement  pour  objectif  de  faire 
connaitre  la  situation  et  les  problemes  des  femmes  en  Education  des  adultes. 


Les  textes  a publier  porteroni  sur  les  champs  d’interet  suivants: 

• des  r^ali  sation  s des  ^ucatrices  et  d’^ucateurs  d’adultes  au 
b^n^fice  de  la  clientele 

• des  modules  de  pratique  feministe  en  education  des  adultes 

• des  analyses  critiques  feministes  de  pratiques  et  theories  en 
Education  des  adultes 

• des  apports  fiSministes  a la  theorie  en  education  des  adultes 

• des  approches  et  preoccupations  feministes  dans  la 
formation  des  intervenants-es  en  education  des  adultes 


Les  editrices  invitees  de  cette  publication  sent: 

Dr  Marilyn  Taylor,  Universite  Concordia,  Montreal 
Dr.  Gaetane  Payeur,  Universite  du  Qaebw  a Hull 
Dr.  Catherine  Warren,  Universite  de  Calgary 


Les  textes  proposes  devront  suivre  les  regies  de  presentation  de  la  Revue 
(guide  de  Chicago  ou  APA). 


Oi  peut  les  soumettre  d’ici  le  1"  juin  1993  a I’addrese  suivante: 

La  Revue  canadienne  pour  I’etude  de  I’educaticn  des  adultes/ 
The  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 
S7N  OWO 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION 
ANGLOPHONE  BOOK  REVIEW  EDITOR 


The  Canadian  Association  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education  wishes  to 
receive  applications  for  the  position  of  Anglophone  Book  Review  Editor 
of  the  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education. 

• The  mandate  of  the  Book  Review  Editor  is  to  actively  solicit 
reviews  of  appropriate  adult  education  books. 

• The  term  of  appointment  is  for  two  years,  renewable  once. 

Applications  should  be  mailed  by  July  1,  1993  to: 

Dr.  Adrian  Blunt 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan  S7N  OWO 
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GUIDELINES  FOR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


DIRECnVES  POUR  LES 
COLLABORATRICES  ET 
COLLABORATEURS 


Types  of  articles  to  be  considered 
for  publication:  Analytic  examination 
of  issues;  Reports  of  empirical  research; 
Hieoretical  formulations;  Comparative 
studies;  Intenpretive  reviews  of  l^e 
literature;  Historical  stuches;  New 
approaches  to  qualitative  and 
quantitative  research. 

Editorial  Style:  Articles  should 

conform  to  the  Ribliration  Manual  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association,  3rd 
ed  or  to  The  Chicago  Manual  of  Style. 
Citations  and  notes  should  be  numbered 
in  sequence  in  the  text,  and  die  relevant 
references  be  listed  accordingly  under 
Reference  Notes  at  the  end  of  me  article 
(see  articles  in  this  issue). 


Len^h  of  article:  Normally  articles 
should  not  exceed  30  pages  of  double 
spaced  transcript. 


Number  of  copies  to  be  submitted: 
Three.  IVped  on  standard  bond  or  copy 
paper. 

Language:  Articles  will  be  published  in 
the  language  (English  or  French)  in 
which  they  are  submitted 

Abstract:  Articles  submitted  to  the 

Journal  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
abstract  of  approximately  200  woi^  in 
length  in  both  English  and  French. 

The  title  pacte:  The  title  page  should 
contain  the  following:  title  of  tne  paper: 
full  namo(s)  of  the  author(s);  institutional 
aflBliation(8)  and  poeition(s)  held  by  the 
authoT<s)*  abstract;  brief  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  contribution  of  colleagues. 


Publication  schedule:  Twice  yearly. 

Submissions  address: 

Dr.  Adrian  Blunt  and 

Dr.  Robert  A-  Carlson 

The  Saskatchewan  Editori.d  Collective 

College  of  Education 

University  of  Saskatchewan 

Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan  S7N  OWO 


Genres  d’article  consider^  pour 
publication:  etude  analytique  de 

problfemes;  rapport  de  recherche 
empirique;  6nonciation  de  theories;  4tude 
comparative;  commentaire  interpr6tatif 
de  la  litt^ratxire;  6tude  historioue; 
approches  innovatrices  en  recherches 
qualitatives  et  quantitatives. 

Style  d*edition:  Les  textes  doivent  etre 
confqrmes  aux  normes  piescrites  dans 
Publication  Manual  of  the  American 
Psychological  Associatton,  3rd  ed  ou 
dans  The  Chicago  Manual  of  Style,  Les 
citations  et  les  notes  doivent  etre 
num4rot6es  selon  leur  s^uence  et 
api^aitre  dans  cet  ordre  dans  les 
references  bibliographiques  qui  suiventle 
texte  (voir  articles  oans  ce  num4ro). 

Longueur  de  Tarticle:  Normalement 
les  articles  ne  doivent  pas  exc^der  30 
pages  de  texte  dactylographi4  k double 
interligne. 

Nombre  de  copies  a soumettre: 
Trois.  Dactylographi6es  sur  papier 
standard  ou  papier  k photocopier. 

La  ngues:  Les  articles  seront  public 
dans  la  languo  oflRcielle  dans  laquelle  ils 
ont  4t6  soumis,  Tan^ais  ou  le  fran^ais. 

Resume:  Chaque  article  soumis  la 
revue  doit  etre  aocompagn^  d’un  r^sum4 
d’approximativement  200  mots,  en 
an^ais  et  en  fran9ais. 

Page  titre:  La  page  titre  doit  contenir 
les  renseignements  sxiivants:  le  titre  de 
Tarticle,  le  nom  complet  de  I’auteur  ou  des 
auteurs,  raffiliation  et  le  poste  detenu  par 
chacun  des  auteurs,  le  r6sum4,  des 
remerciements  brefs  aux  collogues  qtri 
auraient  contribu^  au  travail. 

Perioilicite:  Deux  fois  par  ann6e, 

Correspondanoe:  Les  manuscrits 

doivent  parvenir  k 

Dr.  Benoit  Charbonneau 

University  du  Quebec  k Hull 

CP.  1250,  Succ.  B 

Hull,  Quebec 

J8X  3X7 
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BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 


I 


Editorial  procedure:  (1)  When  articles 
are  received,  they  are  initially  reviewed  by 
the  editors.  If  the  article  fails  to  fall  within 
the  scope  and  stylistic  guidelines  of  the 
Journal,  it  is  rejected  with  an  explanation 
and  suggestion  for  future  action  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  (2)  As  soon  as  the 
refereeing  is  complete,  and  the  article 
accepted  or  recommended  alterations 
completed,  the  article  will  be  entered  into 
the  “publish^  file  on  the  computer.  At  this 
point  the  article  is  publicly  available  and 
can  be  considered  to  be  published  by  the 
author,  therefore  satisfying  the  demands  of 
tenure  and  promotion  procedures.  (3)  The 
article  will  be  publicly  available  in  the 
following  manner:  an  index  of  articles  held 
in  the  “publish”  file  will  be  circulated  to 
the  membership  at  regular  intervals.  We 
will  utilize  the  newsletter  as  well  as  other 
means  for  such  circulation.  All  subscribers 
to  the  Journal  as  well  as  members  of 
CASAE  will  be  on  that  list.  We  will  also 
explore  means  of  inserting  the  titles  in 
existing  data  banks;  that  is,  banks  in 
which  they  would  be  listed  if  they  had 
appeared  conventionally,  and  of  informing 
libraries.  Since  not  all  libraries  will 
subscribe  to  the  Journal,  the  information 
will  be  no  more  limited  than  it  would  be 
under  conventional  means  of  circulation. 

(4)  Each  author  will  receive  three  copies  of 
his  or  her  article  as  it  appears  in  the  file. 
Single  copies  will  be  made  available  on 
demand  to  any  request  at  a price  to  be 
determined.  It  is  possible  that  some 
recipients  of  the  index  will  simply  ask  for 
a copy  of  all  articles  held  in  the  file,  a 
request  that  can  be  easily  responded  to. 

(5)  Once  a year,  the  editor  will  scan  the 
“publish”  file,  and  select  from  among  the 
existing  articles,  combining  them  with 
whatever  other  material  the  editor  wishes 
to  include  in  a single  issue. 


La  procedure  de  redaction:  (1)  leur 
reception,  les  articles  font  Vobjet  d’une  revision 
par  les  r^dacteurs.  S11  sW^re  que  Vartide  ne 
correspond  pas  aux  objectifs  ou  au  style  des 
lignes  directrices  de  la  redaction,  Tarticle  est 
rejete  et  accompagn§  d’lme  explication  avec  des 
suggestions  permettant  Tauteur  de  soumettre 
d’autres  articles  k Vavenir.  (2)  Dte  que  la 
proc^ure  d’arbitrage  est  terminde,  et  que  rarticle 
est  accepts  ou  que  les  revisions  propos4es  sont 
terminees,  Vartide  est  introduit  dans  le  fichier 
“publications”  de  Vordinateur.  Dks  lors,  Vartide 
est  disponible  au  public  et  peut  etre  consid6r6  par 
Vauteur  comme  etant  public,  satisfaisant  ainsi 
aux  exigences  de  permanence  et  de  promotion.  (3) 
Uarticle  sera  disponible  au  public  de  la  fafon 
suivante:  un  cat^ogue  des  articles  intiroduits 
dans  le  fichier  “publications”  drculera  panni  les 
membres  k intervalles  r^guliers.  Nous  utiliserons 
les  bulletins  dinformation  ou  autres  moj'ens  pour 
faire  drculer  cette  information.  Thus  les  abonnes 
de  la  revue,  ainsi  que  tous  les  membres  de 
VACEEA  seront  sur  cette  liste  d’envoi.  Nous 
explorerons  aussi  les  possibilit4s  d*ins6rer  les 
titres  dans  d*autres  banques  de  donn^es,  c*est-a- 
dire  dans  les  banques  ou  ces  titres  axiraient  et^ 
inscrits  axix  catalogues  slls  avaient  publies  de 
fafon  conventionnelle,  et  de  renseigner  les 
bibliothkjues.  Linformation  ne  sera  pas  plus 
limit6e  par  ce  mode  de  distribution  que  par  tout 
autre  moyen  conventionnel  puisque  ce  ne  sera 
pas  toutes  les  bibliothk(ues  qui  s^abonneront  a la 
revue.  (4)  Chaque  auteur  recevra  trois 
exemplaires  de  son  article  tel  qull  apparaSt  dans 
le  fichier.  Des  copies  additionneUes  seront 
disponibles  sur  demande  a un  prix  unitaire  k etre 
d6termin4.  D est  tout  k fait  possible  que  les 
destinataires  du  catalogue  demandent 
simplement  un  exemplaire  de  tous  les  articles 
contends  dans  le  fichier,  une  commande  quH  sera 
facile  d’ex4cuter.  (5)  Une  fois  par  ann4e,  le 
redacteur  precede  a une  selection  parmi  les 
articles  soumis  et  y ajoute  tout  autre  document 
quTi  desire  publier  dans  un  num4ro  partaculier. 
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ARTICLES 

FTUDE  EXPLORATOIRE  MS  BEI'^EFICES 

DUNE  VISriE  AU  MUS^^ 

Colette 

ThA^  Lapointe 

HS^ne  Leftbvre 

University  de  Montryal 

Rysumy 

Une  ^analyse  de  beaoin*  ne  semble  pas  une  fofon  appropriis  de  rassembler  les  donnies 
n4ce8saires  6 la  preparation  d^epcposUions  museaUs  & caractire  iducatif  pour  I’adulte. 
Une  ‘analyse  de  b(nefices‘ sembie  plus  appropriee.  Description  d’une  etude  des  gains, 
des  benefices  issus  d'une  visits  d un  musee  de  sciences  naturelles  realises  par  45 
adultes  de  25  d 65  ans.  Les  principaux  resultats  de  cette  etude  montrent  que  le 
benefice  mcveur  d’une  visits  reside  dans  le  fbnctionnement  meme  du  visiteur,  d couse 
de  la  serie  de  plaisirs  suscites  par  ce  fbnctionnement.  Ces  plaisirs  forment  des  paU^ 
opposees:  plaisir  de  la  contemplation  et  plaisir  de  Vaction;  plaisir  de  la  manipulation 
du  moTuie  exterieuret  plaisir  du  retour  sur  soi-mime;  plaisir  decequise  livre  dis  que 
^attention  est  entUre  et  plaisir  de  vainare  tO  difficulte;  plaisir  de  Vimagirmre  et 
plaisir  du  rationnel;  plaisir  de  la  nouveaute  et  agrement  des  habitudes.  Implications 
de  ces  resultats  pour  ^education  des  adultes. 

Abstract 

An  ‘analysis  of  needs*  does  not  appear  to  be  a suitable  way  of  gathering  data  /rom 
which  to  prepare  museum  exhibits  of  an  educational  nature.  An  ‘analysis  (^benefits* 
seems  to  be  more  apprxg}riate.  This  study  describes  the  benefits  perceived  by  45  adults 
resulting  from  their  visit  to  a natural  history  museum.  The  results  indicate  that  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  museum  visitor  is  the  opposing  pleasures  that  are  expemnced: 
pleasure  of  contemplation  and  pleasure  of  action;  pleasure  of  self  reflection  and 
pleasure  of  interacting  with  the  outside  world;  pleasure  of  thinking  deeply  about  a 
problem  and  the  pleasure  of  solving  the  problem;  pleasure  derived  from  the  imaginary 
and  pleasure  of  reality;  pleasure  of  novelty  and  the  pleasure  associated  with  routine. 
Implications  of  the  results  for  adult  education  are  presented. 

TVaditionnellement,  les  yducateurs  d’adultes  con9oivent  leurs  interventions  d partir 
des  besoins  des  personnes  auzquelles  ils  s’adressent.  Cette  approche  est  courante 
chaque  fois  qu’ils  interviennent  dans  une  institution  d’enseignement  ou  qu’ils 
rypondent  b une  invitation  d travailler  avec  vin  individu  ou  avec  un  groupe.  La 
situation  musyale  differs  des  prycydentes  et  ofifre  b I’andragogue  \m  contexte 
d’intervention  particuEer.  Depuis  Torigine  dee  musyes  publics,  depuis  la  fondation  dee 
premiers  musyes  eviropyens  comme  le  Louvre  (Bltim,  1946),  le  British  Museum 


* C«tt*  r«ch*rch*  a M aubvantionnia  par  lUnivarait^  da  Montreal,  par  le  CRSH  et  le  FCAR. 
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(Hudson,  1987),  ou  depuis  celle  des  mus^  am^ricains  comine  le  Metropolitan 
Mviseum  de  New  York  (2jeller,  1989),  on  con(oit  que  le  grand  public  va  au  mus6e  dans 
ses  moments  de  loisir  et  pour  se  distraire.  Avgourdliui,  on  consid^re  ce  ph^nomtoe 
comme  normal  et  on  s’emploie  k en  oomprendre  les  causes  (voir  par  ezemple  Grabium, 
1980;  Kimche,  1978;  King,  1971;  MUes,  1982  ou  Wright,  1989). 

lieu  de  divertissement,  le  mus^  n’est  pas  un  endroit  oh  I’adulte  vient  pom*  mwiMpr 
des  d^fidences,  c’est-h-dire  des  besoins  au  sens  propre  du  terme,  des  besoins  de  base 
pouur  reprendre  I’expression  de  Maslow  (1954, 1968, 1971)  et  de  Goble  (1974).  C’est 
plutdt  un  endroit  vis4l-vis  duquel  il  entretient  des  attentes.  En  d’autres  mots,  c’est 
im  espaoe  dont  il  antidpe  plvis  ou  moins  justement  certaines  caractdistiques  qtii  font 
de  sa  part  I’objet  d’expectations  d’autant  plus  fortes  qu’elles  ont  k ses  yeuz  plus  de 
probabilit^s  de  se  r^aUser  (Lei^bvre  et  Leftbvre,  1991). 

Dans  pareil  contexts,  xme  ‘analyse  de  besoins”  dassique  (voir  par  ezemple 
Kaufinan,  1987  ou  l^tldn,  1984)  ne  semble  pas  une  fapon  appropri4e  de  recueillir 
Tinformation  n^cessaire  h la  preparation  d’ezpositions  ayant  un  caracthre  educatif. 
Pourraiten  baser  cette  demibre  sur  une  ‘analyse  d’attentes’7  Probablement  pas  car, 
aux  yeux  de  la  sodete  ocddentale,  les  obrjets  museauz  sont  parmi  les  plus  beaux,  les 
plus  predeux,  les  plus  rares  ou  les  plus  typiques  que  cette  sodete  possMe.  De  ce  fait, 
ils  ont  toigours  po\ir  le  visiteur  moyen  un  caractere  de  nouveaute  qui  prend  ses 
attentes  en  defaut  Les  antidpations  du  visiteur  ne  sauraient  done  Stre  utUisees 
directement  pour  assurer  le  caract^  4dticatif  d’une  ezpositioa  La  satisfaction 
ressentie  h Tissue  d’une  visite  non  plus  d’ailleuiB,  quoique  pour  des  raisons 
diffd-entes.  Presque  tous  les  mvusds  pos^ent  des  donnds  sur  la  satis&ction  de  ses 
visitevirs  car  cette  satisfaction  est  Tun  des  volets  des  Valuations  sommatives  qu’ils 
font  de  lemrs  expositions  (voir  par  ezemple  Bitgood,  Roper  et  Benefield,  1988;  Griggs, 
1984;  linn,  1983;  Wolf,  1990  pour  Tesprit,  les  outils  et  les  modalitd  de  rdJisation  de 
ces  Evaluation,  leurs  rEsultats  Etant  rarement  pubUEs).  Mais  le  niveau  de 
contentement  est  une  donnEe  si  globale  qu’elle  ne  peut  guider  TEducatem:  d’adulte 
dans  son  travail 

Il  reste  une  ‘analyse  de  bEnEfices”,  une  Etude  de  ce  que  le  visiteur  retire  de  eon 
passage  au  musEe.  InterrogE  au  moment  de  quitter  celui-d,  Tadulte  peut  fadlement 
parler  de  ce  que  lui  apporte  sa  visite  sur  les  plans  cognitif  et  affectif  Pour  peu  qu’on 
Taide  k se  remEmorer  ce  qu’il  a vEcu  devant  les  objets  qu’il  a observEs,  il  dira 
comment  son  ezpErience  contribue  k son  bien-Etre  gEnEral  et  k son  dEveloppement 
psychologique.  En  s’adonnant  h de  tels  propos,  il  foumit  des  donnEes  sur  la  fapon  dont 
il  a utilisE  ce  que  les  gens  de  musEe  ont  prEparE  pour  lui  et  le  profit  qu’U  en  a tirE. 
C’est,  on  le  voit,  xm  matEriel  trEs  difiErent  d’une  sErie  de  besoins,  mais  aussi  valable 
pour  Etayer  ime  action  Educative  et  c’est  ce  qui  nous  a dEddEes  k entreprendre  une 
Etude  systEmatique  sur  le  sqjet. 

A notre  connaissance,  on  n’a  pas  encore  rEalisE  de  recherche  sur  le  thEme  des 
bEnEfices  d’lme  visite  ou  sur  un  thEme  voisin.  Cette  constatation  s’impose  k la  suite 
de  Tinterrogation  des  banques  de  publications  informatisEes  et  d’lme  consultation 
pEriodique  des  ouvrages  aussi  bien  que  des  artides  publiEs  dans  les  revues  consacrEes 
k la  musEologie  et  k TEducation.  C’est  tout  juste  si,  parfois,  un  auteur  mentionne,  en 
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passant,  le  terine  b6n6fice,  conune  s’est  le  cas  de  Grabum  (1980),  Johnson  (198  J), 
Knox  (1981),  Koran,  Morrison,  Ldunan,  Koran  et  (Sandara  (1984),  Monroe  (1977), 
Saumarez^mith  (1989),  Tinsley  (1982)  et  Wright  (1989),  ou  suggfere  quelques  profito, 
connne  le  feit  Lewis  (1980)  quand  il  mentionne  I’apprentissage,  la  detente  et  la  finte 
des  probl^es  quotidiens. 

Noxis  avons  done  cru  qu’une  4tude  exploratoire  6tait  le  type  de  recherche  le  nueux 
adapt6  k la  situation.  Nous  avons  r6alis4  cette  6tude  aupi^  de  45  adultes  des  deia 
sexes,  kg6s  de  25  il  65  ans,  ayant  trois  niveaux  d’6ducation  et  trois  h^itud^  de 
fr6quentation  mus6ale  differents*.  Nous  avons  interrog4  ces  personnes  k 1 issue  d une 
visite  il  un  mus6e  de  sciences  naturelle^  oh  eUes  avaient  vu  une  ex^ition  de 
molliiaqiiAa  Tbutes  6taient  volontairts  et  leur  visite  avait  dur6  de  15  k 20  n^utes. 
Au  cours  d’un  entretien  post-viate  portent  sur  leur  fonctionnenaent  p^chologi^e 
durant  la  visite  et  sur  ce  que  rexp^rience  v^cue  dans  le  mus6e  signifiait  pour  eU^, 
un  chercheur  leur  posait  une  question  g4n4rale  sur  les  b6n6fices  qu  ellM  retiraient  du 
quart  dTieure  ou  de  la  demi-heure  pass6  dans  la  salle  d’exposition.  Ce^  question 
6tait  ainsi  Ubell6e:  “A  votre  avis,  qu’est-ce  qui  fait  qu’une  visite  conune  celle  que  vous 
venez  de  terminer  est  satisfaisanteT  Suivant  la  r6ponse  obtenue,  deux  types  de  so^ 
questions  ^taient  poshes.  L’un  amenait  les  visiteurs  k pr^dser  ou  exphquer  ce  qu^ 
venaient  de  dire,  I’autre,  il  verifier  s’ils  ne  voyaient  par  d’autres  profits  k leur  visite. 
Vu  I’absence  de  recherches  ant^rieures  sur  le  sqjet,  U ne  nous  semblait  pas  pmde^ 
de  fixer  la  forme  precise  de  ces  sous-questions,  de  sorte  que  cette  fonne  6t^  lais^ 
k I’initiative  du  chercheur  qui,  par  ailleurs,  avait  pour  consigne  de  coUer”  le  plus 
possible  au  discours  du  visiteur  et  d’aider  celui-d  k expUdter  son  exp4nence  et  le 
lueement  qu’U  portait  sur  cette  demiiire.  Enfin,  I’entretien  6tant  enregistrt  sur  bande 
sonore,  il  fellait  forcemeat  le  dactylographier  avant  d’en  faire  I’analyse  et  des 
consignes  pr6cises  devaient  6tre  donnfies  aux  secretaires  de  mamfere  k assurer  k la 
fois  le  meiUeur  passage  posable  de  I’oral  il  Tecrit  et  une  bonne  Constance  dans  la 
fa9on  d’assurer  cette  transcription. 

Nous  pr4senterons  id  la  notion  de  benefice  qui  a guide  I’etude  deente,  I’^alyse  des 
passages  d’entretien  post-visite  pertinents  et  la  signification  que  nous  attribuons  aux 
resultats  de  cette  an^yse. 

Noticn  de  b4n4fice 

On  peut  concevoir  les  benefices  de  deux  fafons;  comme  les  evenements  positifs 
d’une  visite  f t le  profit  qui  les  accompsgne,  ou  comme  ce  profit  et  la  satisfaction  qui 
en  decoule.  Une  visite  au  musde  etant  habituellement  ime  activite  de  bisir,  c est-a- 
dire  une  activite  poursuivie  pour  le  plaisir  ou  le  bien4tre  qu’elle  apporte,  le  visiteur 
n’a  probablement  pas  vis-ii-vis  de  cette  experience  I’attitude  analytique  qm  Im 
permettrait  de  dresser  la  liste  de  ce  qui  lui  est  arrive  et  d’en  degager  les  avantages. 
Nous  pensons  qu’U  est  plutdt  porte  k percevoir  les  gains  realises  et  le  contentement 
qui  accompagne  ceux-ci.  En  consequence,  nous  adoptons  la  definition  suivante.  Les 


* Pour  un«  description  plus  complete  do  cet  <chantillon,  voir  Chamberland  (1990). 

• n s’a«it  du  Mus<e  dTiistoirs  naturoIU  Georges  Prtfontaine  de  lUniversiW  de  MontrSal. 
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b6n6fices  sent  le  produit  d’une  viaite,  ce  qu’elle  rapporte,  e’est-i-dire  lea  fruita,  lea 
gaina,  lea  proata  qu’elle  occaaionne  st  la  aatia&ction  qu’elle  entraine. 

Analyse  dea  dcMin^es  recueiUiea 

La  prindpale  question  poa^e  aux  viaiteura  aur  ce  qu’ila  retirent  de  leur  passage  au 
mus^  et  lea  soua-questiona  qui  ont  suivi  amtoent  un  trfes  large  ^ventail  de  r^ponaes 
et  peu  de  similitude  d’une  personne  k I’autre;  rarement  plus  de  dnq  individus  parlent 
de  la  m§me  chose  de  la  m6me  fapon.  Dans  ces  conditions,  une  analyse  quantitative 
et  une  comparaison  dea  sous-groupes  formas  selon  le  aexe,  I’fige,  lea  niveaux 
d’6ducation  et  lea  habitudes  de  viaite  sont  inutiles.  Nous  ne  pr6senterons  done  qu’une 
^yse  qualitative,  soulignant  au  passage  lea  points  aur  lesquels  dix  viaiteura  ou  plus 
a expriment  de  la  m@me  fafon. 

Nous  avona  proc^6  de  la  fafon  suivante  pour  4tudier  lea  propoa  dea  viaiteura.  Une 
fois  lu  tout  le  mat^el  produit  par  ceux-d,  nous  avona  6tabli  dea  themes  qui 
repr&entaient  lea  prindpaux  angles  sous  lesquels  ils  avaient  abord6  la  question  dea 
bdn^nces.  Vu  1 unportance  de  certains  d<itaila  ou  de  certaines  precisions,  nous  avona 
assort!  lea  thfemes  de  sous-themes  et  parfoia  d’aspects  de  sous-themes  (voir  tableau 
6).  Nous  avona  ainsi  cx66  une  grille  d’analyae.  Nous  avona  utilise  cette  grille  de  la 
fa^n  suivante.  Nous  avona  repris  l^s  propoa  de  cheque  visitetu*,  retenu  chaqje  idee 
difif(§rente  et  inficrit  celle*ci  Ui  oik  il  convenait. 

La  fafon  de  proedder  pour  classer  une  idee  a varie  aoivant  lea  caracteriatiques  de 
ceUe-cL  Dans  la  plupan  dea  cas,  lldee  a ete  classes  dans  un  sous-th6me.  Cependant, 
lea  idees  trSs  generales  conune:  “Ma  viaite  eat  bonne,  moi,  quand  ce  que  j’ai  vu 
m’interesse  beaucoup”,  ont  ete  attribuees  k un  thfeme  (voir  tableau  1).  Loraque  ce  cas 
seat  presente,  le  total  d’unites  contenues  dans  le  theme  e’est  trouve  plus  6leve  que 
la  aomme  dea  unites  contenues  dans  lea  sous-themes  (voir  exemple  au  tableau  1). 

lUrleau  1 

Condition  essentielle  k I’apparition  de  benefices 

Thfemes  abordes  par  les  45  visiteura 

Le  type  de  musee  ou  d’obiet 

correqMnd  aux  interets  du  visiteur 
k des  elements  de  son  experience 
e des  evenementa  passes 
k des  objets  temoins  des  progres  d’une  sodete 
suscite  I’interSt  du  visiteur 

qui  se  sent  attire  par  ce  qu’il  voit 
qui  se  sent  atdre  par  la  presentation 
touche  le  visiteur 


* Frequence  d’apparition  (fun  theme 
♦*  Frequence  d'apporition  (fun  aoue-thime 

+ La  frequence  d’un  thtme  eat  superieure  S la  eomme  dea  frequences  de  sea  soua-th6mes 
chaque  fois  qu’un  visiteur  se  borne  A aborder  le  thime  sans  entrer  dans  les  details  des 
sous-thAmes. 
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La  nature  des  id^es  analya^ea  eat  telle  qu’un  autre  cas  s’eat  pr6sent6:  une  id6e 
correspondant  k plviaieurs  sous-thfemes.  Une  telle  id6e  a 6t6  portae  au  compte  de 
cbacun  dea  themes  pertinents.  Exemple,  l’id6e:  ‘Jjtoe  d^couv^  dea  objets 
nouveauz  que  je  peux  voir  rien  qu’au  niua^e  et  pis,  j aime  d6couvrir.  Je  veux  pas 
aentir  que  le  mus6e  veut  me  faire  apprendre  quelque  chose"  a 6t6  port6e  au  compte 
de  trois  aous-th^mes  du  tableau  6. 

Nous  n’avons  pas  consid6r6  la  dur6e  du  disco urs  du  visiteur  sur  un  th^me;  long 
ou  court,  nous  I’avons  not6  de  la  mfime  fefon.  Nous  n’avons  pas  non  plus  retenu 
les  redites.  Un  m§me  thime  abord^  deux  fois  de  la  mime  fapon  n’a  6tl  not6  qu’une 
fois. 

Dans  leura  propos,  lea  visiteurs  n’ont  que  trla  rarement  fait  rlflrence  h un  autre 
mus6e  qu’h  celui  dans  lequel  ils  se  trouvaient.  Lea  donnies  expoales  plus  bas  aont 
done  proprea  h ce  dernier  type  de  musle,  un  muale  de  sciences  naturellea.  Ces 
derni^res  pennettent  dldentifier  des  b^n^fices  globaux,  des  b6n6fices  partiels,  mais 
aussi,  dea  conditions  d'apparition  de  ces  blnifices.  Nous  aborderons  ces  sigets  en 
commenpant  par  le  dernier.  Pour  chacun,  nous  prisenterons  une  alrie  de  donnies, 
nous  en  ferons  immidiatement  une  synthlae  et  lorsque  e’est  pertinent,  nous 
qjouterons  vme  interpretation.  Cette  fefon  de  presenter  les  reaultats,  recommandee 
par  Miles  et  Huberman  (1984),  pourra  parfois  aembler  un  peu  repetitive.  Elle  a ete 
dictee  par  le  caractlre  tres  qualitatif  des  resultats  decrits;  elle  etait  necessaire 
pour  perm*ttre  au  lecte'ir  d’appreder  la  juatesae  des  interpretations  et  des 
syntheses  propoaees. 

Conditions  d’apparition  des  ben4ficos 

Les  donnees  obtenuea  nous  ont  amenees  e distinguer  une  condition  esaentielle 
et  des  conditions  secondaires,  celles-ci  favorisant  indirectement  ou  directement 
I'apparition  de  benefices. 

Condition  eatentielle 

Pour  que  la  visUe  soit  profitable,  le  type  de  musie  ou  d’objet  doit  correspondre 
aux  goUts  du  visiteur  ou  susciter  son  inUrtt  et  le  toucher  en  quelque  sorte  (voir 
tableau  1). 

En  d’autrea  mote,  le  type  de  musee  ou  d’objet  doit  correspondre  aux  gofits  ou  aux 
interlts  du  visiteur  pour  I’atteindre,  pour  le  toucher  au  point  de  dedencher  en  lui 
ime  activite.  Le  langage  utilise  par  le  visiteur  indique  que  cette  artivite  ne  peut 
Itre  une  simple  reaction  d'attraction  ou  de  repulsion.  C’est  une  acti  vite  importante 
qui  semble  engager  complltement  I’individu  sur  le  plan  affectif  aussi  bien 
qu’intellectuel. 

Cette  position  avant  ete  prise  spontanement  28  fois  par  les  visiteurs  (ici,  les  28 
propositions  sont  le  fait  de  28  individus  difflrents),  c'est-ii-dire  par  plus  de  60% 
d’entre  eux,  on  peut  done  penser  qu’b  leurs  yeux  c’est  une  condition  importante. 
Nous  allons  plus  loin.  Nous  pensons  que  cette  condition  est  essen  t telle  et  nous 
croyons  que  plus  I’implication  de  I’individu  est  profonde,  plus  grands  uevraient  Stre 
les  benefices  qu’il  retire  de  sa  visite. 
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Condition*  aeeondaire* 

Outre  la  condition  prdc^dente,  nous  avons  identifi4  deux  series  de  conditions  qui 
compl^tent  cette  demifere  en  favorisant  indirectement  ou  directement  Tapparition 
de  b^n4fices. 

Condition*  favori*ant  indirectement  Vapparition  de  hinifice* 

Les  conditions  qui  favorisent  indirectement  I’apparition  de  b^n^iices  proviennent 
de  deux  sources  diff^rentes:  le  mus^e  et  le  visiteur  lui-m@me.  Du  c6t6  du  mus^e, 
il  y a les  caract^ristiques  du  lieu  mxis4al  et  celles  de  la  presentation  des  objets.  Du 
cdte  du  visiteur,  il  y a ses  dispositions  au  moment  de  la  visite. 

Les  caractiristiques  du  musie  favorisant  indirectement  l*apparition  de  binifices 
sont  les  suivantes:  un  accueil  chakureux,  une  tempirature  adequate,  des  locaux 
propres,  un  mobilier  qui  permet  le  repos,  une  organisation  efficace,  une 
atmosphire  paisible,  des  lieux  spacieux,  impressionnants,  qui  font  paraitre  les 
objets  important*  (voir  tableau  2). 

Cette  enumeration  pourrait  se  resumer  ainsi:  un  lieu  confortable,  qui  favoiise 
le  bien-etre  physique  et  psychologique  du  visiteur,  tout  en  mettant  en  relief  le 
caractere  exceptionnel  des  obrjets  qu’il  contient. 

Les  caractirisUques  de  la  presentation  des  exhibits  qui  favorisent  indirectement 
Vapparition  de  binifices  sont:  Vagriment,  la  varUtS,  Vordre,  le  fait  que  la 
presentation  pousse  it  la  manipulation,  au  Jeu,  h Vinteraction.  Le  fait  aussi 
qu’elle  stimule  tous  les  seits,  qu*elle  permet  de  bien  percevoir  les  objets  en  les 
edairant  correctement,  en  les  plofant  d bonne  hauteur  pour  qu’ils  apparaissent 
dans  touts  la  beaute  dji  leur  forme  et  de  leur  couleur  (voir  tableau  2). 

En  somme,  xme  presentation  qui  facilite  la  perception  des  caracteristiques 
physiques  des  objets  et  qui  met  ceux-ci  en  valeur.  Du  coup,  la  presentation  semble 
favoriser  ime  perception  agreable  qui  correspond  probablement  au  godt  du  visi  eur 
et  h son  habitude  de  trouver  des  objets  ordonnes,  varies  ou  sur  lesquels  il  peut 
exercer  xme  activite  psychomotrice. 

Les  conditions  rialisees  par  le  visiteur  sont:  suffisamment  d’energie  pour  etre 
d la  fois  receptif  et  actif,  une  humeur  propice,  c'est-h-dire  Vabsence  de 
preoccupations  et  le  goUt  de  prendre  les  chose*  comme  elles  viennent.  Certaines 
situations  sont  favorables  d Vapparition  de  ces  dispositions.  Les  plus 
importantes  sont  celles  qui  offrent  suffisamment  de  temps  pour  que  la  visite 
soit  d’une  dur6e  optimale  et  celles  qui  permettent  de  fairs  la  visite  pour  soi 
d'abord.  Ces  situations  se  produisent  surtout  en  vacances  et  en  voyage  ou 
lorsque  la  visite  a ete  priparie  et  qu'elle  offre  des  possibilitis  d’ichange  avec 
d'autres  personnes  (voir  tableau  2), 

En  bref,  6tre  suffisamment  calme  et  repose  pour  se  sentir  d la  fois  receptif  et 
actif,  ce  qui  se  produit  surtout  quand  la  visite  est  de  duree  optimale  et  realisee 
dans  un  contexts  de  loisir.  A notre  avis,  en  parlant  ainsi,  le  visiteur  reconnaft  qu’il 
a,  tout  comme  le  musee,  im  rdle  d jouer  dans  Tapparition  de  benefices. 
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IUMeau2 

seooadairas  fkvarisaut  indirectement  Tapparition  de  b^ndfioes 


»nijNni«^«»taft.ta.»h^iiwwahmddaparleB45vi8te  

fel4menta  offerts  par  le  iniigie 

propres  au  Heu  musdnl  oonsiddid  globelenient 
aocuefl  dialeureux 
temperature  adequate 
locauzneta 
locaux  spadeux 

locaux  impreasionnanta  (font  paraltre  tea  objeta  importants) 
atmoaphere  paiaible  (pas  trop  de  viaiteurs  en  meme  tempa) 
mobilier  &vorisant  le  repoe 
organisation  efficaoe 
propres  iL  Varrangement  dea  exhibits 
airangemmt  agrdable 

bonne  couteur  dea  ofajeta 
beDe  forme  dea  otgeta 
arrangement  reusd 
bon  edairage 
bonne  hauteur 
arrangement  reahsta 
arrangement  varie 

arrangement  ordonne  (objeta  regroupda  par  thfemes) 
arrangement  stimulant 
afiecte  tous  tea  sens 
favorise  la  manipulation 
favoriae  llnteraction 
favorise  lejeu 
•Dispositiona 

humeur  propice 

on  prend  tea  choeea  corame  eltes  viennent 
on  se  sent  cahne,  sans  preoccupation 
on  se  sent  rdceptif 

on  se  sent  actif  (cn  interaction  avec  Tobjet) 

• Facteurs  favoraUes  & Tapparition  de  dispositions  positives 
dnergie  aufBaante 
temps  dddquat 

visite  centrde  sur  tea  besoins  du  visiteur 

visite  de  durde  optimate 

visite  rdaUsde  en  vacances 

visite  rdahade  en  voyage 

visite  prdpar6e  k favance 

visite  rdaiisde  en  toute  libertd 

visite  rdahade  avec  un  compagnon 


Frdcruence 


18 


30 


1* 

3 

1 

1 

5 

5 

1 

1 


11 


5 


2 

1 

1 

10 


6« 

6 

4 

1 


2 

2 

3 

3 


14* 

3** 

4 
2 

5 

18 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


* FrdquMiM  d’apparition  (fun  them* 

**  FidquMice  (fapperition  (fun  Mua-thdme 
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ComStiow  fiworiMuti  direetement  P<qtparition  de  hMfice* 

Id  oonune  plus  haut,  on  retrouve  des  <v>rMlTtinnH  r6alis4es  par  la  mus4e  at  das  conditions 
rialis^os  par  la  vidteur. 

Cest  au  muaie  dinitier  le  visiteur,  de  respecter  son  rythme,  son  niveau  de 
foncttonnernent,  ses  habitudes,  ses  prifUrences  en  termes  d‘activU6  inteUectudJe  en  lui 
offixuUVirdiicn^cUionqdUd&ireoudontU  a besoin.Cktte  information  pent  ^tre(^ferte 
avant,  paidant  ou  apris  la  visUe.  EUe  doit  6tre  concise,  facile  d comprendre, 
importante,  abondante,  divertissante,  EUe  doitdonnerunoontexte  it  l’cbjet,permettre 
de  comprendre  Vcbjet,  ditablir  des  liens  avecceque  Von  sait  EUepeut  itre  pr^sentie 
sur  d^pliant,  sur  cassette  ou  par  un  guide  (voir  tableau  3). 


TUUeauS 

Cooditions  seoondaires  fovorisant  directemeiit  rapparition  de  bto^fioes 


Hifeines  aboardds  par  lee  46  visiteurg Frequence 

Conditions  rtalis^  par  le  mus^ 

Initier  le  visiteur  (sinon,  il  regarde  n4}ideinent  et 
ne  se  souvient  de  rien)  3* 

Respecter  le  ijthme  du  vidteur  (lui  ofiiir  un 
nombre  optimal  d’otgats)  II 

Respecter  le  niveau,  les  habitudes,  les  prtf^rences  de 
fmctionnemmt  intellectuel  du  visiteur  en  lui  dOfrant 
une  information  aipropri^  41 

concise  1** 

&cjle  k saisir  1 

divertissanta  3 

sufiBsante  pour  compraidre  2 

sufSsante  pour  fiure  des  Bens  2 

sufOsante  pour  donner  un  contexts  18 

pr4sent6e  avant,  pendant  ou  apr^s  la  vidte  14 

sous  forme  de  cassette  4 

sous  forme  de  guide  (personne  qui  pose 
des  questions  ou  & qui  on  en  pose)  9 

sous  forme  de  d^phant  1 

Conditions  r^alis4es  oar  le  visiteur 

Etre  actif  4 


s’approcher 

toucher 

sentir 

experimenter 

Se  sentir  prodie  de  fotjet  5 

Etre  sati^iit  de  son  fonctionnement  6 


* Frequence  d’apparition  dHin  thim» 

**  Frequence  (Tapparition  d\m  aoua-th^me 
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A notre  avis,  cette  s4rie  de  conditions  pent  so  r^umer  ainsi.  Le  mus6e  doit 
respecter  non  seulement  les  habitudes  et  les  gotite  du  visiteitf  , mais  6galement  son 
rythixx6  et  ses  preferences  en  termes  de  fonctioiuiement  intellectueL  Ce  desir, 
croyons-nous,  vient  du  feit  qu’il  veut  comprendre  et  retenir.  l^is  conditions 
semblent  favoriser  la  comprehension  et  la  retention:  Stre  iniUe,  voir  une  quantite 
optimale  d’objets  et  obtenir  I’information  necessaire  k I’elaboration  d’un  conte:^ 
pour  les  olqets  observes.  Ce  dernier  point  semble  preoccuper  particulierement  les 
visiteurs  qui  ont  partidpe  h notre  recherche  car  d est  mentionne  18  fois  (par  18 
individus  differents),  done  par  40%  d’entre  eux  (voir  tableau  3). 

Enfin,  les  conditions  remplies  par  le  visiteur  sont  |es  suivantes:  itre  actif, 
s'approcher  des  objets,  les  toucher,  si  possible  les  sentir,  exp^ritnenter,  se  sentir 
proche  de  I’objet  et  itre  satisfait  de  son  prepre  fonctionnement  (voir  tableau  3). 

Ces  conditions  pourraient  6tre  reformul6es  de  fafon  plus  generale  en  disant  que, 
pour  retirer  des  benefices  de  son  passage  au  musee,  le  visiteur  croit  qu  il  doit  §tre 
actif,  e’est-h-dire  qu’il  doit  se  donner  les  conditions  pour  Wen  percevoir,  pour  que 
ses  sens  soient  stimuies  au  maximum  et  pour  qu’il  trouve  que  son  comportement 
est  adequat.  Ainsi,  le  visiteur  reconnait,  comme  plus  haut  lorsqu’il  etait  question 
des  conditions  qui  favorisent  indirectement  I’apparition  de  benefices,  qu’il  a im  r6le 
k jouer  dans  I’apparition  de  ces  demiers. 

Description  des  benefices 

Les  benefices  identifies  Haub  les  propos  des  46  visiteurs  qui  ont  partidpe  k notre 
recherche  sont  tantdt  generaux,  tantfit  particuliers.  Un  benefice  general  est  im 
gain  qui  afftcte  toute  la  personae  du  visiteur  et  un  benefice  particulier,  un  gain 
qui  n*en  touche  qu*\m  aspect.  Un  b4n6fice  g6n6ral  poss^de  un  caractfere  global,  en 
ce  sens  qu’il  decoule  de  la  visite  dans  son  ensemble,  tandis  qu’un  benefice 
particulier  possede  un  caractere  partiel,  ne  decoulant  que  d un  ou  de  quelques  uns 
de  ses  aspects. 

Bin^fices  giniraux 

Les  binifices  qui  dicouUnt  de  la  visUe  prise  globalement  et  qui  touchent 
Vensemble  de  la  personae  se  lisent  ainsi:  la  visite  est  une  experience  valable  en 
soi.  Elle  “nourrit”,  procure  un  dipaysement  salutaire,  un  bon  moment  ou  du 
bien-etre  (voir  tableau  4). 

Nous  sommes  tentees  de  relier  ces  benefices  de  la  fapon  suivante:  une  visite  peut 
etre  une  experience  valable  en  soi  lorsqu’elle  procure  detente  ou  depaysement,  ou 
lorsqu’elle  alimente  I’individu  par  ce  qu’elle  lui  apporte.  Ce  type  de  benefice  semble 
frequent,  puisqu’il  apparait  17  fois  (chez  15  visiteurs  differents)  dans  les  propos 
des  45  visiteurs  qui  ont  participe  h cette  recherche. 

Bin4fices  particuliers 

Les  benefices  particuliers  se  presentent  sous  la  forme  d’etats,  de  sensations  ou 
d’impressions  et  sous  la  forme  de  comportements  qui  sont  tantot  des  benefices  en 
soi,  tantdt  la  source  de  benefices. 
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Tableau  4 

B4n4fioes  g4n4raux 


Th^nys  et  soua-thbmes  abord^g  par  lea  45  viaiteura Frequence 

Une  yisite  est  une  experience  valable  en  soi  7* 

si  on  a yu  des  objets  plaisants  6** 

m§me  si  on  n’a  rien  appris  X 

Une  visite  est  une  experience  qui  “nourrit"  1 

Une  visite  procure  un  depaysement  1 

qui  permet  de  soitir  du  quoti^en  1 

Une  visite  procure  un  bon  moment  3 

un  moment  de  detente  1 

un  moment  de  calme  X 

un  moment  de  tranquillite  X 

Une  visite  est  une  experience  qui  procure  du  bien-dtre  5 


• Sequence  d’apparition  d’un  thime 
Frequence  d’apparition  ^un  soua>fteme 


£tat9,  aentaiiotUf  impreamums 

Les  itats,  sensations  et  impressions  b€n€fiques  sont  des  reactions  affectives 
plutbt  gu’intellectueUes,  provoquies  par  les  objets  observes.  Ces  riactions  se 
lisent  ainsi:  Vimpression  de  connaitre  Vobjet  ou  de  *se  retrouver*  en  lui,  la 
sensation  d'etre  vivant,  le  disir  dejouer  ou  d'agir,  le  plaisir  estlUtique  et  le 
plaisir  de  se  poser  des  questions  (voir  tableau  5). 


Ibbleau  6 

Benefices  particuliers:  etats,  sensations,  impressions  favorises 
ou  induits  par  les  objets  observes 


Themes  et  sous-themes  abordes  nar  les  45  visiteurs Frequence 

Impression  de  connaitre  I’objet  2* 

Impression  de  se  reconnaitre  dans  I’objet  2 

Sensation  d’etre  soi-m§me  vivant  6 

d6sir  d’a^r  X** 

desir  de  jouer  5 

Plaisir  de  se  poser  des  questions  6 

Plaisir  esthetique  5 


«uence  d’apparition  d’un  thimee 
**  Frequence  d’apparition  d’un  aoua-thime 


Autant  dire  le  plaisir  de  reconnaitre  un  olget  et  de  se  reconnaitre  en  lui,  le  plaisir 
de  se  sentir  vivant,  de  jouer,  d’agir  et  le  plaisir  d'etre  en  contact  avec  ce  qui  est  beau. 

Le  plaisir  de  reconnaitre  im  ohtjet  peut  sembler  ^l^entaire.  A notre  avis,  il  ne  Test 
pas.  Au  mus4e,  les  olgets  ont  perdu  leur  contexts,  de  sorte  qu’ils  doivent  tous  6tre 
identifies.  Cette  identification  presente  une  difficulte  et  il  nous  semble  normal  que  le 
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viaiteur  ressente  du  plainr  chaque  fois  qu’il  sunnonte  celle-cL  Que  la  diflBcult4  soit 
grande  ou  l^gfere,  le  viaiteur  eii  retire  chaque  foia  une  aatisfaction,  le  plaisir  d’avoir 
r^uaaL 

Quant  au  plaiair  de  ae  reconnaitre  dana  l*ohjet,  il  eat  fort  conipr4h.enaible  et 
multid6termin6.  Nous  croyona  en  efifet  qull  eat  caua^  par  le  sentiment  de  ae  retrouver 
soi-mgme  et,  probablement  surtout,  par  celui  de  s’identifier  k \m  objet  nouveau, 
pr^eux,  rare. 

ComportementM 

Lea  comportements  provoqu6a,  favoria^a  ou  induita  par  les  ofagets  observ6a  foment, 
de  la  categoric  la  plua  importante  de  beneficea.  Celle-ci  ae  aubdivise  en 
comportementa  benefiquea  et  en  comportementa  tantdt  perpua  comme  des  benefices 
en  eux-m§mes,  tantdt  comme  des  conations  de  Tapparition  de  benefices.  L'importance 
de  cette  categoric  tient  d la  fois  au  nombre  de  ses  composantes  et  au  nombre  de 
visiteurs  qiii  les  mentionnent  (voir  tableaux  6 et  7). 

Les  conwortemeTUs  binifiaues  soni  les  suivants:  Se  souvenir  des  objets,  les 
regarder,  les  expUner,  en  dioouvrir  de  nouveaux,  soit  qu’U  s'agisse  d’objets  jamais 
vus  ou  tncd  vus  auparavant,  d*obJets  connus  uniquementpar  la  lecture  oupar  ouX- 
dire,  d’objets  rares,  surprerumts,  spectacukUres,  originaux,  impoi^nts,  d’objets 
que  I’on  pent  voir  au  musie  seulement,  ou  au  musie  mieux  qu’ailleurs,  d’objets 
informatifs  ou  Iks  d un  souvenir.  Apprendre,  parfaire  ses  connaissances,  les 
^laborer,  parfois  en  faisant  appel  d sonjugement,  parfbis  en  s’amusant.  Comparer 
ses  UUes,  les  virifier.  Voukir  en  savoir  davantage,  s’ouvrir  I’esprit,  c’est-d-dire  se 
preparer  d d’autres  expitienoes,  rifiichir,  comprendrc,  approfondir,  sentir  I esprit 
des  choses  (voir  tableau  6). 

En  bref,  le  viaiteur  consideie  qu’evoquer  des  souvenirs,  s’ouvrir  k de  nouvdles 
choses,  decouvrir  des  objets  rares,  surprenants,  d’une  grande  valeur  ou  mal  conmw, 
acquerir  des  connaissances,  les  parfaire,  les  verifier  ou  en  avoir  le  gofit,  reflediir, 
approfondir  la  signification  des  choses  sent  des  acUvites  benefiqws  en  sol  Deux 
d’entre  elles  se  detachent  des  autrea  par  lew  importance  numerique.  s’agit  de 
decouvrir  des  objets,  qui  revient  44  fois,  et  d’apprendre,  qxji  revient  19  fois. 

Notre  attention  a ete  attiree  par  llmportance  de  la  nouveau^  dans  ces 
comportementa  et  par  I’explication  de  leur  caraetdre  benefique.  Decouvrir  des  objets, 
apprendre,  s’ouvrir  I’esprit,  reflediir,  e’est-h-dire  inventer  une  signification  pour  une 
chose  ou  pour  un  phenomene,  nous  semble  des  fepons  d’entrer  en  contact  avec  la 
nouveaute,  de  la  traiter  et  de  se  Tapproprier.  Puisque  ces  comportements  repres^tent 
la  presque  totalite  de  cette  cat^orie  de  benefices,  nous  en  deduisons  que  le  viaiteur 
accorde  un  grand  int6r6t  et  une  grande  valeur  k la  nouveaute,  nouveaute  des  objets  que 
Ton  propose  k son  observation,  mais  egalement,  nouveaute  que  produit  wn  propre 
fonctionnement.  Ce  goflt  profond  pour  la  nouveaute  parait  6tre  la  cause  (fo  I’insistance 
du  visiteur  qui  demande  que  les  lieux  correspondent  k ses  gofits,  k ses  habitudes,  et  que 
lee  exhibits  respectent  son  rythme  et  ses  preferences  en  tennes  du  fonctionnement 
intellectuel.  En  deux  mots,  le  visiteur  desire  un  environnement  femilier,  qui  le  sollidte 
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peu  et  Ivd  laisse  totite  son  4neisie,  toute  son  attention  pour  s^occuper  de  la  nottvea\it4 
de  I’olqrjet  ou  de  ses  propres  id^ 


IUileatt6 

B6ndfioes  paiticulien  oonqMirtenients  fiivaris^  ou  induits 
par  les  objets  observes 


Thames  et  sous-thftmes  abord^s  par  les  45  visiteurs 

Se  souvenir 

Regarder  des  objets,  les  explorer  5 

mSme  des  otgets  familiers 

D^couvrir  des  objets  44 

nouveaux  (januiis  vus,  mal  vus  auparavant  ou  connus 
seulement  par  la  lecture  ou  par  om-direl 
rares,  surprenants,  spectaculaires,  originaux 
importants  (<fune  grande  valeur) 

vi^les  au  mus^  seulement  ou  au  mus6e  mieux  qu’ailleurs 

informatifs 

li^s  & un  souvenir 

Apprendre,  parfaire  ses  connaissances,  les  ^laborer  19* 

en  fiusfmt  i^pel  au  jugement 
en  s’amusant 

sans  sentir  que  le  mus^  veut  faire  ^pparendre  quelque  chose 


sans  se  pr^occuper  de  retenir 

Confronter  ses  iddes  3 

Verifier  ses  id6es  2 

Vouloir  en  savoir  davantage  1 

S’ouvrir  Tesprit  (se  preparer  k <fautres  experiences)  1 

Refiechir  5^. 

penser  k des  dioses  axixquelles  on  n’aurait  pas 
pens4  si  on  n’etait  pu  venu  au  musee 
revenir  sur  son  experience  passee,  sur  soi-mlme 
Comprendre,  sentir  Fesprit  des  dioses  3 


Frequence 

9* 

1** 


14 

7 

7 

3 

7 

3 

6 

2 

5 

1 


2 

2 


* Frequence  d’apparition  d*un  theme 
♦*  Frequence  d’appeiition  <fun  soue-theme 
***  Frequence  d’apparition  (fun  aspect  d*un  sous>theme 
+ La  frequence  d’un  theme  est  su^rieure  k la  sommo  des  frequences  de  ses  sous-themes  cheque 
fois  qu’un  visiteur  se  borne  k aborder  le  theme  sans  entrer  dans  le  detail  des  sous-themes. 


Ibbleau  7 

B^n^oes  particuliers:  oomportements  tantdt  porous  comme  des  bdndfices 
tantdt  oomme  des  conditions  k I’apparition  de  bdn^oes 


Thbmes  abordds  par  les  45  visiteurs Frequence 

Se  concentrer  sur  un  objet,  etre  fascine  4 

S’6mouvoir,  “vibrer^,  *Sdvre  de  belles  dioses”  20 

Se  sentir  curieux  1 

Imaginer  3 

Retenir  5 
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Quant  au  caract^re  b6a6fique  dee  comportements  mentionn^s  plus  haut,  mva 
rattribuons  au  qu’U  engendre.  Comme  lea  vi^ura  ne  font  h.  ]^u  prte  jan^ 

allusion  au  produit  de  ces  comportem^,  n^  croons 

constd^rer  d^sirsbles  est  le  plaisir  fonctionneL  Ifun  autre  cdt6,  vu  lunportanw 

accords  a la  nouveautt,  U nous  semble  que  son  traitem^t  ne  peut  §tre  que  s^a  de 
nlaisir.  Aux  plaisirs  identifies  prec6demment:  plaisir  de  la  reconnais^ce,  c est-a^ 
du  jeu  avec  les  sit?iea,  plaisir  estij6tique,  plaisir  d’agir,  s’ en  qjoutent  done  deux  autres: 
le  plp-my  fonctionuel  et  celui  de  jouer  avec  la  nouveaute. 

A la  feveur  de  cette  reflexion  sur  la  manipulation  des  aignes  et  de  la  nouy^ute,  un 
aspect  du  fonctionnement  du  visiteur  non  perpu  auparavant  a 6te  mw  en  ^ » agit 
de  wn  gofit  du  jeu,  de  son  govkt  pour  une  approche  lihte  et  ludique  de  ce  fait,  que 

ce  smt  observer,  raisonner,  refledur  ou  s’emouvoir.  No^  avons  re^uve 
indices  de  ce  goiit,  disperses  k divers  endroits:  dans  les  conditions  secondair^ 

(desir  d’une  presentation  des  objets  qui  fiavorise  le  jeu  - voir  tableau  2),  dans  Ira 
conditions  secondairra  directes  (desir  d’une  presentation  ^usante  - voir  tableau  3)  d 
dans  les  benefices  particuUers  (desir  de  jouer  - voir  tableau  6,  et  dappren^  ^ 
s’amusant  - voir  tableau  6).  Si  Wen  que  ce  gofit  imus  apparatt  mnme  lun  dra 
parametrra  importants  de  Texperience  psycbologique  du  visiteur  adulte. 

0,irm±  aux  aomportements  percus  tanidt  comme  un  bin^fice,  tanidt  comjm  une 
snurty  duMnUUxs.  Us  consistent  k se  concentnr  sur  un  objet,  it  se  laisserf^amr, 
it  s’imouvoir,  it  “vibrej^,  ou  it  ‘vivre  de  belles  choses"  au  contact  des  objets,  it  se 
sentir  curieux,  it  se  servir  de  son  imagination  et  it  retemr  ce  que  Ion  voU  (voir 
tableau  7). 

L’un  de  ces  comportements  emerge  parmi  les  autres  k cause  du  nombre  de  fois  ofi  il 
est  mentionne,  e’est  s’emouvoir,  qui  revient  k 20  repri^ 

differentra)  dans  les  propos  dra  46  visiteursAnotre  avis,  ces  donneespreos^le  type 

de  relation  que  le  visiteur  desire  avec  I’olget:  une  attention  fesdnee,  emue,  productnee 
de  fentaimra  ou  d’une  activite  interieure  agreable,  qui  permet  de  retemr  ce  que  I on  a 
vu.  CJes  donnera  soulignent  egalement  I’importance  de  cette  attention,  garante  dune 

visite  profitable. 

Nous  ne  pouvons  nous  empficher  de  voir  era  donn6ra  comme  compiementeirra  de 
ceUra  que  nous  avons  presentees  plus  haut  lorsque  nous  avons  deent  les  rantons  qm 
favorisent  I’apparition  de  benefices,  n nous  semble  que  le  visiteur  raphcite  la  ce  qud 
entend  par  I’etat  de  receptivite  qui  est,  on  I’a  vu  plus  haut,  sa  &9on  k lui  de  contnbuer 
& la  reusffite  de  sa  visite. 

Par  ailleurs,  comme  I’attention  est  souvent  consider6e  comme  un  b6itefira,  nous 
Bommes  ten^era  de  croiie  qu’elle  s’accompagne  d’un  plaisir  fonrtionneL  Mais,  e^t 
donne  les  propos  des  visiteurs,  U se  pourrait  Wen  que  I’attention  s accompagiie  d autrra 
plaisirs,  en  particulier  dra  plaisirs  lies  aux  plienomWie-  imagmairra  et  emoUfe  queUe 

susdte. 

Nous  avons  vu  plus  haut  que  le  fonctionnement  intellectuel  du  visiteur  est  source  de 
plaisir  fonctionnel.  Nous  basant  sur  nos  donnera  sur  I’attention,  qui  n rat  qu  une  autre 
fapon  de  nommer  I’observadon,  nous  prevoyons  que  le  fonctionnement  du  visiteur 
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devrait  Stare  le  bSnSEce  m^eur  d’une  viaite  au  musSe,  du  moins.  dW  visite  k un  musSe 
de  sdoaoes  laaturellea  Cette  provision  ^apptde  sur  le  plaisir  que  procure  ce 
fonctioimement. 

ParamStves  du  phSncanSne  dtucBd 

nuteriel  recueilli  a permis  dldentifier  non  seulement  un  en<tf>nih1p  de 
dune  visite  au  musSe,  mais  aussi  certaines  conditions  qui  en  favorisent  I’apparition. 
Conditions  et  bSn^ces  constituent  des  ensembles  oiganiaSs.  Les  conditions  sont  de 
oss^tiel  fct  seoondaire  et  les  conditions  secondaires  possSdent  deux  modes 
dacUoi^  lun  direct,  Tautre  indirect.  les  bSndfices,  eux,  peuvent  Stre  gSnSrauz  ou 
particuliera 

CondUiot$9 

U vifflteur  de  cette  recherche  veut  Stre  physiquement  et  psychologiquement 
ronfor^le  au  mu^.  En  d’autres  tennes,  il  aime  que  les  objeto  qu’il  voit  correspondent 
a ses  mterlts,  il  dSsire  que  le  musSe  s^adapte  k see  goflts  et  a ses  mnia 

surtout  a son  lythme  et  a ses  preferences  en  tennee  de  fonctionnement  intellectueL 
preferences  qui  sont  respectees  si  on  lui  oflBre  un  nombre  optimal  d’otgete,  fiiciles  a 
fafon  a mettre  leurs  caracteristiques  en  relief  et  accompasnes 

delinfonnalionnecessaireareiaborationd’uncontexte. 

U vifflteur  a des  attentes  fece  au  muaSe.  Cependant,  il  reconnalt  avoir,  lui  aussL  un 
role  a joiier  dans  Tappantion  de  b^^ficea.  A conaid&re  que  ses  dispositions  sont 
importaides  au  moment  de  la  visite.  H s’agit  de  dispositions  qui  fevorisent  im  haut 
ni^u  de  receptivite  sensorielle  et  une  bonne  perception;  eUes  apparaissent 
habituellemait  dans  un  contexte  de  bisir.  Le  vistteur  desire  en  effet  Stre  receptif 
^uvoir  couMcrer  a ce  quH  voit  une  attention  fesdnee,  emue,  qui  provoque  en  lui  des 
fantaisies;  il  desire  Stre  touche  et  pouvoir  ^adonner  a Texperience  que  les  objets 
provoqpient  en  lui  fl  desire  egalement  Stre  actif,  s’appliquer,  mais  de  fafon  ludique,  a 
ladi^te  dedenchee  par  ce  que  les  objets  lui  suggarent,  en  particulier:  comprendre  et 
retenir.  Ce  type  de  fonctbnneinent  ne  peut  fitre  qu’important  pour  b visiteur,  car  dest 
ainsi  qu’il  profite  au  nmximvTw  de  ga  visite. 

Binificet 

La  ^te  ^ut  etre  une  experience  valable  en  soi  lorsqu’elle  procure  im  bon  moment, 
lorsqueUe  oflfre  detente  ou  depaysement,  ou  encore  brsqu’elle  nourrit  I’individa 

La  visite  peut  egalement  6tre  source  de  benefices  lorsqu’elb  susdte  des  etats,  des 
emotions,  des  impressions  ou  des  comportements  qui  engendrent  du  plaisir.  Les 
prindpales  formes  de  plaisir  identifiees  sont  les  suivantes; 

U plai^  esthetique,  issu  de  I'observation  d’ot^  beaux  et  importants; 
le  plaisir  de  se  retrouver  soi-mSme  et  de  s’identifier  a ce  qui  est  beau, 
predeux,  rare; 

■ le  plaisir  de  se  servir  de  see  capadtes  intellectuelles  pour  imaginer,  se 
souvenir,  acquerir  des  connaissances,  les  approfimdir,  reflediir,  modifier 
sesidaes; 
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• le  plsisir  de  vaincre  fiidlement  une  grande  difficulty 
- le  plaimr  d’cntrer  en  contact  avec  ce  qui  est  nouveau  et  de  se  rapproprier. 

Si  on  CCS  plaisirs  de  plus  prte,  on  se  rend  compte  quils  fonnent  des  paires 

oppoB^es.  Plaiar  de  la  contemplation  et  plaifdr  de  Faction.  Plaiar  de  la  manipulation  du 
extyrieur  et  plaiaw*  du  retour  sur  soi-m&ne.  Plaiar  de  ce  qui  se  livre  dfes  que 
Fattention  est  entire  et  plaisir  de  vaincre  la  difficult^.  Plaisir  des  sensations,  des 
^notions  et  plaisir  de  Factivit6  intellectuelle.  Plaisir  de  Tunaginaire  et  plaisir  du 
ratioimeL  Plaisir  de  la  nouveaut^  et  agryooent  des  habitudes. 

Ces  plaisirs  ne  peuvent  apparaitie  que  si  la  nouveaut6  est  convenaUement  abord^e 
par  le  visiteur,  ce  qui  n'est  posable  que  brsque  ce  dernier  peut  trouver  au  mus6e  un 
bon  niveau  de  confort  i^ysique  et  la  a^cvaib6  de  aes  habitudes  de  fonctionnement 
inteUectuel  et  ynotiC 

A Fissue  de  cette  6tude,  il  nous  semble  que  les  paramfetres  responsables  de 
Fapparition  de  byo^bces  sout  Fattention  du  visiteur,  une  attention  fasdn^e  et  ymue,  son 
intyret  pour  la  no\Jveaut6,  Forientation  ludique  de  son  fonctionnement  et  le  caractiare 
h6doniste  de  son  experience.  Chacun  de  ces  paramytres  est  t^  complexe  et  son 
articulation  avec  les  autres  se  realise  selon  diM  relations  multiples  dont  le  present 
travail  suggeie  b peine  les  mecanismes. 

Questions  et  implications 

Les  resultats  qui  viennent  d’etre  presentes  susdtent  de  multiples  questions.  Nous 
n’aborderons  que  les  trois  qui  semblent  les  plus  interessantes,  vu  I’etat  de  la  recherche 
sur  Feducation  des  aduhes  au  musee. 

Experience  du  pisUeur  et  voiitibleM  eociotconondQuee 

Plus  haut,  on  aura  certainement  lu  avec  surprise  qu’aucune  des  variables  socio- 
economiques  considerees  dans  cette  recherche:  fige,  sexe,  niveau  d^nstruction  et 
KoKi-fiir^Aa  de  frequentation  des  visiteurs  ne  s’accompagne  de  variations  des  Wibfices 
ou  des  conditions  d’apparition  de  ceux-cL  Se  pourrait-il  que  ces  variations  existent  et 
soient  m§me  importantes,  sans  qu’on  ait  r^ussi  k les  dy»ler  h cause  du  nombre  trop 
restreint  de  svdets  ou  du  nombre  trop  6lev6  de  catyjories  d’analyse? 

Se  pourrait-il,  au  contraire,  que  ces  variations  soient  a foibles  qu’elles  passent 
inaperpues?  Nous  ne  connaissons  pas  de  travaux  qui  auraient,  k ce  joxir,  mon^  qu’au 
mus^,  les  femmes  vivent  une  experience  diflRfirente  de  celle  des  hommes.  D ailleurs, 
Merritnam  (1989)  avait  avant  nous  fait  la  m&me  constatation.  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  Ffige, 
une  etude  precedente  (Dufiresne-Tfasse,  1989)  ne  reveiait  aucune  difference  importante 
entre  des  visiteurs  de  25  h 39  ans  et  d’autres  de  40  h 65  ans.  Quant  aux  habitudes  de 
frequentation,  si  on  en  croit  Bourdieu  et  Darbel  (1969),  elles  seraient  etroitement  reliees 
au  niveau  d’instruction  qui,  lui,  entiretiendrsut  des  liens  tres  forts  avec  les  attitudes  des 
adultes  vis-i-vis  de  Finstitution  museale  Cette  conr6lation  vautielle  y^alement  po»n 
Fexperience  du  visiteur  qui,  une  fois  dans  le  musee,  se  retrouve  devant  im^  objet?  A 
notre  connaissance,  la  commxmaute  sdentifique  ne  dispose  sur  ce  point  que  d’lme  serie 
d’inferences  tirees  d’enquetes  realisees  sur  \m  public  adulte.  Conune  Fa  montr6  Giddens 
(1989),  ce  type  d’infyrences  contrevient  & la  rigueur  la  plus  eiementaire,  de  sorte  qu’i 
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nos  yeux,  la  question  des  variations  du  finictionneirient  du  visiteur  en  fonction  des 
facteurs  socio-lconomiques  demeure  encore  r^yonse. 

Esq)fyience  du  vmtew;  type  de  nuute  et  type  de  priaentation 

Notre  recherche  a 6t6  r6a]is6e  dans  un  mus^e  de  sciences  naturelles  et  avec  des 
objets  prfisent^s  de  fefon  traditionndle.  Ses  r6«ultats  sont-ils  g6n6ralisables  k d’autres 
types  de  mus6es  et  k d'autres  types  de  presentations?  Pour  le  savoir,  il  fimdrait  lepeter 
1 Westigation  dans  des  nousees  differents,  par  exemple,  dana  un  musee  de  peinture,  de 
sculpture  et  dans  un  musee  dhistoire  ou  d’ethnologie. 

Si  I’interpretation  des  donnees  decrites  plus  haut  est  juste,  les  quatre  parametres 
identifies,  soit  Tattention  du  visiteur,  son  appetit  pour  la  nouveaute,  I’orientation 
ludique  de  son  fonctionnenaent  et  le  plaisir  que  oelui-ct  lui  procure  devraient  varier 
selon  le  musee  et  la  presentation  de  celui-cL  Des  recherches  menees  par  Chamberland 
(1988;  1989;  1990  a,b)  sur  la  fapon  dont  le  visiteur  traite  la  nouveaute  en  eiaborant  cm 
contexte  pour  les  oLgets  quil  observe,  celles  de  Lapointe  (1990),  de  Larocque  (1988),  de 
Morelh  (1988;  1989;  1990)  et  de  Dufiresne-lhsse,  Morelli,  Lapointe  et  Chamberland 
(1991)  sur  son  fonctionnement  rationnel,  imaginatif  et  afifectif,  celle  de  Sauve  (1990)  sur 
la  fefon  dont  il  integre  sm  acquisitions  et  celles  de  Leifebvte  (1991)  sur  les  divers 
plaisirs  attaches  une  visite  iu>us  portent  k croire  que  les  quatre  parametres  varient 
d’une  situation  museale  it  une  autre 

B4n4ficeM,  beaoina,  aUentea  et  prioceupation* 

En  conunenpant  cette  recherche,  il  nous  semblait  que  le  visiteur  adidte  n’avait  pas 
de  besoins  au  sens  propre  du  tenne,  puisquil  n'allait  pas  au  musee  pour  combler  des 
defidences.  Les  resultats  obtenus  nous  aminent  it  modifier  cette  position,  car  nous  ne 
pouvons  nous  empdcher  de  considerer  comme  des  besoins  les  demandes  que  le  visiteur 
adresse  au  musee  pour  rendre  sa  visite  profitable;  accueil  draleureux,  locauz  spadeuz, 
infonnation  concise,  fitcile  it  saisir,  eta  II  ne  s’agit  evidemment  pas  de  besdns 
fondamentauz  comme  de  manger,  d'aimer,  de  produire  ou  de  comprendre,  maiH  autres 
types  de  besoms  que  Saint-Amaud  (1974)  appelle  des  besoins  structurants  et  des 
besoins  sitxiationn^  parce  quils  sont,  dans  le  premier  cas,  des  moyens  privUegies  de 
satisfeire  aux  besoins  fondamentaux  d4velopp4s  par  I’individu  au  cours  de  son  eyigtence, 
et  dans  le  second,  la  fiifon  dont  llndividu  exprime  son  besoin,  vu  la  situation 
laquelle  U se  trouve.  Par  example,  lire  (besom  structurant)  un  article  plutfit  qu'un  Uvre 
(besoin  situationnel)  pour  coimaitre  et  comprendre  (besoin  fimdamental)  les  tendances 
les  plus  r^centes  dans  un  domaiTift, 

Par  ailleurs,  dans  nos  donn^es,  nous  avons  pu  identifier  des  attentes  et  des 
preoccupations.  Par  attentes,  nous  enteodons  les  representations  que  le  viriteur 
entretient  sur  ce  qull  va  voir,  et  par  preoccupations,  ce  qu’il  veut  savoir  sur  un  ou 
plusieurs  olgets.  Nous  faisons  ITiypothese  que  besmns,  attentes  et  preoccupations,  d’une 
part,  entretiennent  entie  eux  des  relations  complexes  et,  d’autre  part,  influencent  le 
fonctionnement  du  visiteur,  de  sorte  que  les  benefices  en  sont  tributaires,  wmiH  de  fapon 
indirecte  seulement. 
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Cette  relation  potentielle,  qui  pennet  de  mieux  saisir  le  processus  d’61^ration  des 
ne  doit  pas  feire  oublier  llmportance  du  fonctioimement  du  visiteiff.  Celui-d 
demeure  prmuMfdiaL  II  est  la  soxirce  la  plus  importante  de  b^n^fices  et  constitue  en  soi 
une  s^rie  de  bto^fices.  Vu  runportance  et  le  rdle  que  le  visiteur  s’attribue  d^  la 
realisation  d\me  visite  profitable,  nous  crqyons  que  le  mus6e  aurait  int6r§t  h trmter  le 
visiteur  esn  partenaire  et  h feire  de  ce  “partemariatf*  la  base  de  sa  conception  de 
reducation  des  adultes,  ou  si  Ton  prefere,  de  son  andrago^a 
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EDUCATIVE  OR  MISEDUCATIVE  WORK:  A CRITIQUE 
OF  THE  CURRENT  DEBATE  ON  WORK  AND  EDUCATIONT 

Mechthild  Hart 

DePaiil  University 

Alistrftct 

The  current  debate  on  work  and  workplace  education  is  chara^r^d^  two  di^ina 

but  related  approaches.  The  first  emphasizes  the  Gaining  of  s^  for 

future  kb  reauirements,  and  is  oriented  towards  maintaming  or  restormg  the 

second  approach  looks  at  the  woHg,lace  itself  as  a leamwg 
envU^!ment  w^  personal  and  job-related  developments  arc  mtegrate^  It 
critical  questions  about  u at  kind  of  work  environme^  can  ^ 

to  these  devekpments  and  can  therefore  be  call^  edu^tve 

the  argument  is  made  that  both  approaches  share  the  same  over^  framework  of 
assu^tions  about  work,  the  economy,  progress 

dire^  undermine  the  critical  intent  of  the  second  approach  block^tfw  view 
Umw^  a fuller  understanding  of  the  cuUural  dynamic^  bfimd  destr^ive  ard 

divisive  economic  and  social  arrangements.  While  the  emph^  “ti  II  wSrf  hre 
shortcomings  of  these  approaches,  the  beginnings  of  an  aUemaUve  ^ 

smeste^uch  a fmmework  leads  to  different  eruptions 
op^  the  view  towards  equally  different  educational  responses  and  programs. 

R4sum6 

Le  dibat  en  cours  sur  Viducation  du  travaU  etleUeude  tmwU 

deuxapprochesdistinctesmaisrelatifs.UpremieraccerU^^^ 

7ux  fences  de  VempM  prisent  et  futur,  et  est  ortenU  vers  le  statu  qm  de  la 
conservation  ou  la  restoration  iconomique.  La  seconde  approche  examine  leUende 
travail  Uu-mime  comm  un  environnement  d^apprenti^e  oU  des  diveloppemen^ 
personnels  et  relatifs  d Vemploi  sont  intigris.  II  soulive  des  que^ions  cntiqu^w  snjri 
dc  quel  type  d^environnements  de  travaU  peut  itre  appeli  •iduaUiT 
Ts^iVa^ur  soutient  que  les  deux  approches  pariagent  le  cadre  total 
prisomptions  au  sitjet  du  travaU.  de  Viconomie.  du  progr^  ri  du  diveloppement.  Ces 
pris^tions  attaquent  direetement  VinUntion  critique  de  la  deuxiime 
bhquant  la  vue  vers  une  pleine  comprihension  des  dynamiqt^  cultureUes 
iSmie  dlZctive  et  divisive  et  les  aminsgements  sociaux.  que  I’msistarux 

elt  sur  la  critique  des  points  foibles  des  ces  approches.  on  suggire  le  ixmmencemerU 
d’un  cadre  altematif.  \ Tn  tel  cadre  mine  aux  diffirentes  conceptions  de  travaU  et  de 
progris  et  ouvre  la  perspective  vers  des  riponses  et  programmes  tout  aussi  drffirents. 


In  the  wake  of  the  many  changes  and  developments  taking  place  in  the  world  of  work 
and  production,  the  theme  of  work  and  workplace  edition  has  become  mwe 
pron^ent  within  the  field  of  adult  education.  This  has  raised  issues  and  concerns  ^t 
transcend  the  usual  division  between  workers’  education,  vocational  education,  and 
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pi^essioi^  education.  These  discussions  seem  to  be  dominated  by  two  relatively 
distmct,  though  not  altogether  different,  approaches. 

The  first  appiw<^  which  I will  call  the  skills  approach,  emphasizes  the  alrilj 
requirements  of  the  future  woric  force  in  light  of  the  need  of  corporate  America  to  stay 
competitive  m the  worid  market,  and  looks  at  work  and  workers  from  the  perspective 
of  "human  c^t^  It  represents  *conventional  ideas  about  the  education  and  tmmmtr 
of  worker^  (We^,  1991,  p.  11),  but  places  these  ideas  within  the  cont^  of  rapid 
te<^ological  a^  economic  change.  The  second  approach  emphasizes  new  challenges 
and  opportuiuties  for  learning  in  the  woriqilace  it^  and  moves  “to  an  analysis  of  the 
workplace  as  a cultural  environment  which  has  been  selected  as  a set  of 
for  lemning  txan^ons~  (Welton,  1991,  p.  11).  Within  this  approach  further 
distmctioiw^  Marsick(198'^^  1988)  and  Marsick  and  Watkins  (1990),  for  instance, 
operate  wit^  a firamework  of  mventional,  status-quo-orimited  assumptions  about 
current  so(^  and  economic  arrangements,  and  ovro  thdr  l^timatory  fiamework 
entity  to  human  capital  theory.  Welton  (1991),  on  the  other  hand,  draws  on  critical 
an^sM  of  the  current  reality  of  postindustrial  capitalism,  and  is  explicit  about  the 
political  natvire  of  his  suggestions* 

Undoubt^y,  the  differences  among  these  two  groups  of  writers  are  considerable.  In 
p^cular,  Welton  adds  a number  of  new  themes  and  perspectives  to  the  debate,  and 
tussugge^on  that  w»k  is  an  important  “cont«t  for  adult  development  and  learning 
(^1,  p.  11)  breaks  with  a tradition  that  sees  the  political  arena  or  the  sphere  of  leisure 
activities  as  “the  primary  site(s)  for  the  development  of  human  efl5ca<y“  (ibid.,  p.  9).  His 
wncepts  of  “the  edi^tive  workplace"  and  “devebpment  work,"  part  of  a larg»  concern 
for  process^  of  social  democratization,  are  rich  with  suggestions  and  possibilities  for 
critical  adult  education  research  and  practice. 

Tto  essay  claims  that,  despite  considerable  theoretical  as  well  as  political  differences 
discontinuities  among  writers  contributing  to  the  debate  on  work  and  education, 
there  ^ also  a number  of  continuitiea  I believe  that  this  is  due  to  the  feet  that  all 
sh^  , overall  finmework  of  assumptions  about  what  work  is,  what  t^nnfftitutes 

and  dnvM  “the  economy,"  and  how  progress  and  development  are  defined.  While  these 
assumptions  ^ explicitly  expressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  skills  approach,  they 
are  m^y  silently  assumed,  and  thus  remain  unacamined  by  writings  focusing  on 
workplace  learning  itself.  As  I wiU  show  in  this  essay,  these  unexamined  assumptions 
tteep  mto^erwise  critical  analyses.  This  is  particularly  troublesome  in  the  case  of 
Welton,  who  explicitly  sets  out  to  develop  a critical  notion  of  workplace  learning, 
discing  himself  intellectually  and  poUtically  fium  Mareick’s  and  Watkins' 
indebtedness  to  human  capital  theory.  I share  Wclton’s  critical  intent  and  beUeve  that 
lus  except  of  educative  or  developmental  work  opens  up  many  important  questions 
r^y  not  associated  with  work-related  education.  At  the  same  time,  I also  beKeve 
that  cono^,  ^tive  suggestions  for  what  constitutes  good  or  educative  work  cannot 
Bolely  be  based  on  an  analysis  of  existing  worlq)laces,  thus  relying  on  conventional 
n^oM  of  work,  ^ther,  I suggest  we  need  to  draw  the  concept  of  work  into  the  orbit 
of  critique  as  well,  as  the  many  problems  assodated  vrith  employment  and  workplace 
issues  underlie  our  very  conventional  notions  of  work  as  wea  For  instance,  troublesome 
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inaiiAg  relating  to  hierarchiee  and  divisionB,  forms  of  exploitation,  alienation,  etc. 

are  reflected  in  complex  and  varied  ways  in  general  social  ideas  concerning  what 
constitutes  good  work  or  bad  woik,  {^axnorous  or  dirty  work,  and  highly  skilled  or  lowly* 
skilled  woik. 

Tb  perform  a critique  of  the  concept  of  work  itself  means  to  step  outside  the 
framework  that  defines  the  parameters  of  the  current  debate  on  work  and  education; 
to  a broader,  more  comprehensive  perspective;  and  to  call  into  question  the 

values,  assumptions,  and  m3rths  out  of  whidx  this  framework  is  constructed.  Relocating 
one's  point  of  departure  has  several  advantages.  First,  it  relieves  the  pressure  of  making 
a choice  between  a more  ''pessimistic^  and  a more  "optimistic’'  interpretation  of  current 
changes  and  developments.  For  instance,  in  the  curr^t  debate  on  the  future  of  work, 
much  energy  is  spent  on  deciding  whether  work  is  going  to  be  mote  skilled  in  the 
future,  or  more  de-skilled,  with  considerable  evidence  marshalled  in  frivor  of  both 
However,  by  Axamining  the  broader  social  context  that  gives  rise  to  the 
division  between  skilled  and  unskilled  work  in  the  first  place,  oire  can  identify  its 
underlying  logic  and  its  relationship  to  a n^riad  of  sodsd  divisions  that  not  only 
determine  the  socially  constructed  meaning  of  skills,  but  also  provide  mechanisms  for 
distributing  opportunities  for  developing  or  practicing  those  skills. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  advantage  of  assuming  a broader,  more  comprehensive 
view:  it  allows  for  an  analysis  where  questiona  concerning  social  divisions  along  the 
lines  of  sex,  race/ethnicity,  or  nationality  can  be  fully  integrated  with  dass.  In  other 
words,  questions  raised  by  women,  people  of  color,  or  Third  World  people  are  not  merdy 
added  to  an  otherwise  gender-neutral,  color*blin^  "general”  analysis,  but  they  provide 
its  very  foundatioit 

This  essay  highlights  some  of  the  basic  features  of  the  current  debate  on  work  and 
education  from  a perspective  informed  by  feminist  and  Third  world  analyses  of  work, 
economic  progress,  and  development  It  begins  by  describing  the  overall  framework  of 
assumptions  in  wMch  all  current  writings  on  work  and  education  cure  embedded,  and 
how  the  two  approaches  mentioned  above  link  up  with  these  assumptiona  It  proceeds 
to  a critique  of  some  of  the  issues  raised  in  the  current  debates  in  light  of  a broader, 
more  comprehenave  framework  characterized  by  difrferent  questions,  and  lead  to  a 
diffftfftnt  view  and  analysis  of  the  reality  of  work  and  production.  The  paper  concludes 
wit'x  some  suggestions  for  relocating  the  point  of  departure  for  otu  discussions  on  work 
and  education. 

The  Current  Framewotk 

The  current  debates  on  work  and  edixation  are  based  on  a three-dimensional  view 
of  “the  economy,”  or  of  what  drives  the  economy:  all  economic  decisions  are  determined 
by  a worldwide  structure  of  economic  competition;  the  need  to  compete  on  the  world 
fwarkflt  requires  a constant  increase  of  productivity  (measured  in  abstract  indices  of 
input/output);  and  this  competition  also  requires  an  ongoing  drive  to  reduce  labor  costs. 

The  first  group  of  vniters,  i.e.  the  proponents  of  the  skills  approach,  establish  a direct 
link  between  the  need  for  increaski  productivity,  the  importance  of  ongoing 
technological  innovations,  and,  as  a result,  changed  and  higher  skills  requirements  for 
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future  workers.  In  li|^t  of  these  requirements,  the  future  workforce  is  depicted  as 
imprepared  and  generally  functionally  illiterate,  seriously  endangering  economic 
comp^tiveness  (A  Nation  at  Risk,  1983;  Bernstein,  1988;  Dole,  1989;  Johnston  and 
Packer,  1987;  Lee,  1988;  P^relman,  1984). 

These  i^my  prognoses  rest  on  two  main  assumptions.  The  first,  mentioned  above, 
is  the  belief  that  technological  innovations  affect  the  nature  and  organization  of  woric 
in  ways  that  require  higher  and  more  complex  skilla  The  second  is  the  assumption  that 
the  workforce  of  the  future  will  primarily  consist  of  a kind  of  *human  resource”  where 
*hivestment  1ms  been  historically  inadequate  — women,  minorities,  and  immigrants” 
(Dole,  1988,  p.  12).  This  ^startling  demographic  reality”  (Camevale  et  aL,  1988,  p.  II) 
is  blamed  for  a "widening  skills  gap,”  "emerging  between  the  relatively  bw  education 
and  skilb  of  workers  entering  the  labor  fivce,  many  of  whom  are  disadvantaged,  and 
the  advancing  drill  requirmnents  of  the  new  economy”  (Chynoweth  1989,  p.  2). 

The  view  outlined  above  leads  to  a relatively  clearly  defined  rob  for  adxilt  education; 
to  train  "human  capitaT  in  the  right  kind  of  skilb.  Tbrou^  dose  coopoation  and 
"partnerships”  the  "needs  of  buoness  and  industry”  could  be  identified  and  thus  be 
better  served  by  adult  educators,  trainers,  or  human  resource  developers.*  Although  the 
precise  determination  of  required  skilb  outside  of  the  specifics  of  a particular  workplace 
itself  has  traditionally  been  a rather  elusive  task,  lists  have  appeared  that  try  to  specify 
"the  skilb  employers  want”  (Camevale  et  aL,  1988).  These  lists  are  to  provide  dear 
guidelines  and  toob  for  the  providers  of  training  (ibid.),  leaving  littb  room  for  ambiguity 
about  the  function  or  purpose  of  such  efforts:  to  help  American  business  to  keep  or 
regain  its  competitive  edge  on  the  world  market.  The  welfare  or  interest  of  the  workers 
b sden  as  entirely  merging  with  thb  purpose. 

The  analyses  aiul  suggestions  of  the  second  group  of  writ^  are  similarly  fed  by 
arguments  for  new  and  more  complex  skilb  demands  on  workers.  However,  in  addition 
to  investigating  technological  dranges,  these  writers  also  emphasize  changes  on  the 
level  of  organization  (Marsidc),  or  draw  on  analyses  of  larger  econonuc  changes,  such 
as  the  change  firom  manufir, during  to  service  (Welton).  Organizational  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  wake  of  massive  corporate  restructuring,  sudi  as  mergers  and 
"downsizing”  processes  (measures  associated  with  the  reduction  of  labor  costs),  all  of 
which  result  in  a sliimning  down  of  the  ranks  of  middle  managers,  tradition^y  the 
rank  charged  with  direct  supervision.  These  changes  are  seen  as  opening  up 
possibilities  for  greater  worker  autonony,  or  more  equal  coopoetion  among  workers. 

Instead  of  determining  and  packaging  work-rebted  skilb  fi’om  the  outside,  thb 
0|j|>|i9ach  pboes  the  issue  of  skilb  and  skill  devebpment  in  the  broader  context  of  the 
workplace  or  organization  as  a "learning  environment”  (Welton,  1991),  or  a “learning 
system”  (Marsick,  1988).  Thb  broader  context  not  only  determines  what  kmds  of 
and  competendes  are  required  for  effective  performance  of  the  individual  worker  and 
the  organization  as  a whole,  but  it  also  provides  the  enabling  (or  disabling)  conditions 
for  learning.  Learning  here  means  more  than  the  acquisition  of  skilb,  but  refers  to  a 
varbty  of  processes,  including 
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a broadening  of  the  instrumental  focus  of  learning,  integration  of  persoi^  and  job- 
related  development,  an  organizational  model  that  functions  as  a learning  qrstem, 
a focus  on  group  as  well  as  individual  learning,  a concern  for  critical  reflectivity 
and  for  problem  setting  as  well  as  problem  solving,  emphasis  on  informal  learning, 
and  development  of  the  organization  as  a learning  environment.  (Marodc,  1988, 
p.  194) 

In  such  a veay,  *Uie  organization ...  becomes  a learning  environment  for  the  growth  of 
individuals  and  groups  vis-ii-vis  work,  not  primarily  a fector  to  be  manipulated  to 
produce  desired  behavior^  (ibid.,  p.  195).  Marsick  (1987a,  19M)  and  Marsick  and 
Watkins  (1990)  broaden  Adr  understanding  of  the  learning  eiivironment  by 
the  importance  of  informal  learning  that  is  both  ongoing  as  well  as 

cumulative. 

In  his  monograph  Tbwanl  Development  Work:  The  Workplace  as  a learning 
Environment  (1991),  Welton  takes  up  similar  issues,  but  approaches  them  from  a 
angle.  Above  all,  Welton  is  more  explidt,  and  more  differentiated  in  his  effort 
to  examine  some  of  the  larger  social  and  economic  changes  that  have  opened  up  the 
possibility  for  looking  at  the  workplace  as  a learning  environment,  and  he  addres^ 
some  of  the  problems  assodated  with  these  changes.  Marsick(1987a,  1988)  andMarsiA 
and  Watkins  (1990),  on  the  other  hand,  place  their  analyses  of  workplace  learning  in 
a context  that  is  sketched  out  in  somewhat  formulaic  terms.  In  fact,  these  authors 

draw  their  rationale  for  new  workplace  learning  directly  from  the  assessment  provided 
by  human  capital  theorists  such  as  Perelman  (1984).  Conseqi^tly,  th^  description 
of  the  background  for  current  work-related  changes  is  veiy  similar  to  that 
described  earUer.  Marsick  writes,  for  instance  (1988,  p.  189),  that  “press™  to  chaise 
come  from  both  the  external  world  of  busmess,  particularly  the  technological  revolution 
6uid  the  ixicredfie  in  internHtioii8l  competition^  and  the  nature  of  the  workforce  itself. 
Changes  in  the  nature  of  the  woritfbnce  are  attributed  to  “women  entering  the  labor 
market  in  large  numbers,  a larger  pool  of  both  more  hi^y-educated  white  middle  c^ 
workers  and  less  well-e<hicated  minorities  and  immigrants,  and  the  mid-career  ^ut 
(ibid.,  pp.  189-190).  However,  Marsick  does  not  systematically  integrate  these  assertions 
into  her  analysis,  and  only  veiy  indirectly  relates  her  description  of  the  importance  of 
dialogic,  self-reflective,  and  instrumental  learning  to  these  broader  social  issues.  She 
therefore  also  does  not  consider  how  the  very  social  categorizations  that  underlie  the 
divisions  between  women,  minorities,  and  immigrants  likewise  underlie  the  so^ 
construction  of  skills  or  skill  deficits,  and  determine  employment  as  well  as  learning 
opportunities  for  these  social  groups. 

Welton  (1991,  pp.  13-21),  hovmver,  precisely  makes  such  an  attempt.  First  of  he 
proUematizes  the  very  concept  of  skills,  discussing  some  of  the  “political  struggles*  that 
determine  definitions  of  skills  or  skill  deficits,  particularly  with  respect  to  women. 
Secondly,  he  points  to  some  of  the  complexities  and  ambiguities  that  plague  proposes 
about  future  work-related  skills,  pn^noses  that  often  appear  to  totally  contradict^one 
another.  Thirdly,  he  bases  his  ovm  argument  for  designing  “developmental”  or 
“educative  workplaces*  on  a critical  evaluation  of  three  different  analyses  of  ^e  current 
reality  of  “work  in  postindustrial  sode^,*  providing  different  types  of  “curricular 
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structures*  (ibid,  p.  21).  He  discusses  Watkins’  (1986)  claim  that  Thylorist  principles 
continue  to  reign  supreme  in  the  organization  of  work^  and  are  often  ftnhanfiftd,  rather 
than  contradicted,  by  new  tedmology.  He  essentially  r^ects  Watkins’ assertions,  stating 
that  “the  picture  Watkins  paints  of  the  world  of  work  is, ...  a partial  one,  and  he  does 
not  see  developmental  positibilities  inherent  in  the  new  te^ologies*  (p.  23).  In  contrast, 
Welton  looks  favorably  on  Ofife’s  (1985)  description  of  the  reality  of  work  under  current 
late  capitalist  conditions  as  providing  a more  “complete  and  complex  picture"  (ibid.). 

Offe  states,  first,  that  work  may  no  longer  be  the  central  organizing  principle  of 
society,  and  that  the  motor  of  social  development  has  shifted  to  other  spheres  of  life, 
such  as  “family,  community,  leisure  activities  or  education*  (Welton,  1991,  p.  24). 
Secondly,  he  maintains  that  the  shift  firom  manufectoring  to  service  has  broken  the 
monopoly  of  industrial  rationality  in  the  experience  of  work,  instead  creating  more 
‘^exive*  kinds  of  work  “with  a different  form  of  rationality  than  that  in  industry* 
(ibid.,  p.  27).  Thken  together,  Ofife’s  two  main  points  open  up  the  view  towards  ftmms 
of  resistance  against  industrial  rationality,  and  towards  ways  of  “humanizing*  work. 

This  latter  point  is,  according  to  Welton,  afiBrmed  by  Hirschhom’s  (1984)  analysis  of 
the  “cjdiemetic  workplace.*  Hirschhorn’s  main  point  is  that  modern,  cybernetic 
te^ology  requires  the  workers  to  int^rate  work  and  learning.  He  bases  this  riaim 
primarily  on  the  feet  that  “cybernetic  systems  introduce  new  and  une:q>ected  ways  of 
falling”  (ibid.,  p.  72).  Ihis  situation  requires  firom  the  work^  complex  diagnostic  olnlln 
that  combine  three  modes  of  knowing:  dense  perception  of  physical  processes,  an 
heuristic  knowledge  of  production  relationships,  and  a theoretical  understanding  of  the 
production  process  (ibid.,  p.  93).  Ibgether,  these  skills  repres^t  an  “orchestration  of 
attention”  (p.  91),  drawing  on  the  worker’s  “knowledge,  attention,  and  watchfulnesi^  as 
a way  of  “controlling  the  controls^  (ibid.,  pp.  72-73). 

Equipped  with  arguments  provided  by  these  analyses,  Welton  proceeds  to  synthesize 
“studies  of  work  and  personality  fermation,  the  application  of  learning  theories  to  the 
workplace,  and  job  redesign  studies*  as  a way  to  answer  his  main  question;  “Can  the 
workplace  become  a site  for  the  development  of  worker  cognitive,  conununicative, 
affective  and  somatic  capacities?”  (1991,  p.  28).  He  essentially  answers  this  question  in 
the  afiOrmative,  but  stresses  the  importance  of  further  Hialngiifi 

Whereas  Marsick  (and  Marsick  and  Watkins)  only  indirectly  express  a concern  with 
“humanizing”  the  workplace  or  “empowering*  the  workers,  this  concern  is  explicitly 
expressed  by  Wdton.  Becaxise  Welton  sees  worker  empowerment  as  dependent  on 
participatory  structures,  his  outline  of  an  educative  work  environment  places  greater 
emphasis  on  interaction  and  communication,  and  on  organizational  changes  that  would 
make  such  an  environment  possible.  He  draws  on  Pateman’s  (1970)  theory  of 
participatory  democra<y;  which  considerB  workplace  interaction  as  “the  training  ground 
for  participation  in  the  wider  political  sphere*  (Wdten,  1991,  p.  30),  and  on  Kombluh 
and  Glreene’s  (1989)  “radical  humanistic  standpoint*  (Wdton,  1991,  p.  36),  which 
stresses  interdependence  and  mutuality  among  the  worker^. 

Where  Welton  has  an  openly  democratic  agenda,  hj^ick  and  Watkins  legitimize  their 
views  primarily  by  emphasizing  the  greater  efifectiveness  of  an  educative  work 
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environment,  ultimatdy  benefitting  the  maximization  of  profits  (altiiou^  Marsick  diides 
who  fi)cu8  extensivdy  on  the  bottom  line).  Despite  these  differences,  however,  both 
Marsicks  and  Watkinrf  as  well  as  Welton’s  descriptions  locate  the  impetus  for  grea^ 
reflectivity,  creativity,  group  learning,  participation  in  dedfflim>maldng,  eta  ^ coming 
firom  laiiger  social  oad  techtiolc^cal  chaiiges  that  Ife  outside  the  unmediate  work 
euvironment  Welton  therefiMne  states  that  Vith  the  evolution  of  cybernetic  socM>techm^ 
systems,  vrorkers  are^)roed(so  to  speak)  by  these  new  sitings  to  develop  diagnostic  sk^ 
— fhfi  ability  to  firame  prbblenis,  infer  causes  from  symptoms  and  check  resulting 
hypotheses  against  one's  analytic  knowledge”  (1991,  pp.  25-26,  emphasis  added). 

^Whexu  I>>  We  Locate  Pra0r«^ 

It  is  CCTtainly  tiiie  tlmt  structural  changes  iiecessitate  individual  or  subjective  respoxises 

or  and  Welton  is  clearly  avrare  of  this  dialectic^  relationship.  HowevCT,  I 

believe  it  is  not  the  relationship  between  technological  imiovation  and  individum 
adaptation  where  the  most  important  questions  oonceming  progress  are  looted.  Inst^d, 

I propose  to  scrutinize  the  larger  social  context  of  values,  priorities,  and  interests^  that 
continue  to  drive  technological  devdopments  and  that  have  traditionally  distinguish^ 
tedmoli^  as  the  undisputed  realm  of  progress  and  devdopment  In  light  of  the  rapid 
destruction  of  our  planet,  greatly  aided  by  science  and  tedmology,  I find  it  mcreasin^y 
to  see  radicd  democratic  change  coming  out  of  an  arena  that  firom  its 
iruyptiAn  been  wedded  to  power  and  domination  (Lloyd,  1984),  and  thus  to  a wide- 

scale  destruction  of  people  and  nature.  Instead,  many  have  begun  to  look  at  those  mreas, 
experiences,  and  vrays  of  living  and  worldng  that  have  been  ^^stematic^y 
destroyed  by  and  technological  progress  and  devdopment  as  predsdy  those  that 

contain  the  new  and  challenging  categories  vro  so  badly  need  today.  In  other  words, 
without  nee^  to  go  •back”  to  perhaps  “premodem”  times,  we  can,  and  indeed  must, 
explore  and  leam  from  the  lessonB  of  survival  contained  in  these  expenencea 
provide  “cat^ories  of  challenge*  (Harding,  1986),  reveal  dif^rent  entry  points  for  pr^ce, 
enable  us  to  locate  new  arenas  for  political  strugi^,  and  lead  to  a chaxiged  defimtion  of 
what  is  considered  “progressive*  or  “revolutionary.* 

For  instance,  while  much  has  been  said  and  wiittoi  about  the  revolutionary  potentid 
of  new  technology  for  restructuring  and  humanizing  the  worlqilace,  little  has  been  said 
about  the  equally  if  not  more  revdutionary  potential  represented  by  the  currwt  trend  of 
more  and  mere  women,  most  of  whom  are  mothers,  entering  the  workforce.  This  situation 
points  in  the  most  promising  ways  to  the  need  to  rethink  the  relationship  between  market 
and  non-market  work  (ie.,  in  this  case  the  raising  of  children),  an  issue  that  is  also  at  the 
forefiont  of  Third  World  debates  on  alternative  economies  and  forms  of  development 
Questions  conceniing  what  is  truly  important  and  productive  work,  measured  against  the 
life  interests  of  society's  members  versus  the  profit  interests  of  capital,  point  to  the  rather 
contributions  of  market  work.  In  feet  most  of  the  work  directly  contributmg  to  the 
sustenance  of  life  is  perfbarmed  outside  of  the  market  and  therefore  without  wages 
(Waring,  1988).  By  fntamming  the  progressive  potential  of  this  work,  we  discover  other 
hitherto  ne^ected  dimendons:  woiWb  purpose  of  produdng  truly  useful  goods  and 
services,  and  work’s  rdationship  to  nature  on  whose  resources  we  must  draw  on  in  our 
collective  effort  to  survive. 
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Worlds  relationship  to  individual  devebpment  and  to  the  creation  of  specific  fonns  of 
interaction  or  cooperation  have  been  examined  Quite  extensively  in  discussions  on  work 
and  education,  whereas  questions  concerning  the  usefiilness  of  goods  produced  and  the 

treataent  of  nature  and  natural  resources  have  not  been  raised.  However,  these  questions 

are  int^ral  to  a critical  examination  of  woric,  and  of  worto  implications  for  ftAinati^n  It 
is  these  questions  that  most  seriously  challenge  conventional  notions  about  work, 
progress,  and  development,  as  they  directly  touch  the  core  premises  of  our  global 
structure:  that  production  is,  above  all,  production  for  profit;  that  nature  is  dead, 
malleable  matter  entirely  at  our  disposal  (Merdiant,  1980^  and  that  thft  imnwnpc  Bocial 
and  enviioninental  costs  of  our  vray  of  production  can  thra^ore  be  externalized,  and  do 
not  figure  into  our  calculations  of  growth  and  development. 

In  the  b^pnning  of  this  essay  I dainoed  that  women,  people  of  color,  and  'Ihird  World 
pmple  have  most  fundamentally  challenged  these  myths,  as  th^  have  been  the  ones 
disproportionatdy  burdened  vnth  the  costs  of  progress  and  development  gnd  racism, 
sexism,  and  nationalism  continue  to  justify  or  render  invisible  the  super-exploitation  and 
misery  of  these  particular  populationa  At  the  same  time,  it  is  no  that  it  is 

espedally  women,  but  also  peasants,  tribal  people,  and  other  subsistence  producers,  whose 

work  and  wcnrkplaces  resemble  least  the  kind  of  work  or  woilqrlaoes  that  are  the  focus  of 
the  current  debates  on  work  and  education.  Nor  is  it  a wiincidence  that  their  work  is 
oriented  towards  immediate  sustenance  of  human  life  rather  than  towards  the  bottom 

line.  As  discussed  in  detail  elsevdiere  (Hart,  1992),  in  the  history  of  capitalism  it  has  be«i 

precisely  this  kind  of  work  that  has  been  the  hidden  foundation  of  ‘Wy*  capitalist,  le. 
industx^  wage  work.  Because  the  producers  have  been  fararuled  •backward," 
•uncivilized  (because  closer  to  nature),  or,  in  today^s  terminology,  "premodem"  or 
“undevdoped,"  thdr  work  and  the  siqrer-exploitation  of  their  work  have  equally  been 
‘^naturalized’;  ie.,  they  have  become  “naturally  cheap  labor.” 

Tbdayitisthese^riaturalized’  groups  and  populations  who  are  asking  the  most  radical 
questions:  Gkowth  of  what?  Growth  fiir  whom?  What  is  enough?  What  is  the  appropriate 
goal?  What  are  the  costs?  Who  is  bearing  the  costs?  And,  hacanaa  much  of  their  work  is 
subsistence  work  — Le.  oriented  towards  imitiftHiata  use  rather  than  exchange  on  the 
market  — their  experiences  also  diallenge  our  conventional  notions  of  “real”  work  as 
equivaloit  to  waged  vroik  or,  even  more  narrowly,  to  industrial  work  or  vrerk  in  large, 
bureaucratic  organizations. 

The  fi^lowing  section  examinee  three  key  issues  most  fundamentally  questioned  by  th^ 
altere^ve  debate  outlined  above:  the  role  oftedmology  and  its  oormection  with  our  views 
of  progress  and  development,  social  divLtions,  and  definitions  of  work.  Because  an 
alternative  fiamework  not  only  produces  but  is  itself  fed  by  a different  view  of  reality,  I 
■will  move  back  and  forth  between  a critique  of  educational  discourse  and  its  terms  and 
assumptions,  and  a presentation  of  information  that  dmlleng«»«  some  of  the  myths 
entan^^ing  this  discourse. 

Ibchnology,  Progress,  and  Devdopment 

An  evaluation  of  the  role  of  technology  in  the  restructuring  of  work  needs  to  be  based 
on  an  analj^  of  how  technology  functions  — or  is  seen  to  fimcUon  — in  the  larger 
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iJAriftI  context,  and  has  to  be  seen  in  relation  to  a core  of  ideas  that  govern 

our  views  of  the  economy:  that  the  economy  is  inexor^y  tied  to  gbbal  competition 
this  race  can  only  be  won  by  continuously  increasong  productivity,  and  that  such 

increased  grovrth  and  productivity  depend  direcUy  on  ongoing  technological  innovations. 

These  two  interrelated  sets  of  assumptions  are  so  powerfully  entrenched  in  our 
collective  consciousness  that  their  validity  appears  to  be  beyond  critical  scrutmy.  This 
is  espe<^y  true  for  the  first  idea:  ie.,  the  inexorable  demand  for  participating  in  a race 
for  economic  supremacy  that  can  onty  be  won  with  the  help  of  continuous  scientific  and 
innovations,  which  in  turn  guarantees  ongoing  growth  and  devetopment 
As  Ulrich  (“Mythos  Weltmarkt")  points  out,  the  tremendous  costs  of  this  race  are  never 
calculated.  These  costs  include,  among  roany  other  things,  increased  national  debts  and 
huge  govOTunent  subsidies,  but  also  the  considerable  damage  to  water,  soil,  and  air 
caused  by  massive  motoriz^  transportation,  which  is  a precondition  of  world  market 
strat^ies.  Furthermore,  gbbal  economic  competition  means  a war  not  j\jst  against 
natuiB,  but  alao  against  cultural  and  economic  autoiu>my.  Wherever  Western  ideas  of 
development  have  been  put  into  practice,  previousbr  existing,  relatively  autonomous 
subcnstence  economies  have  been  destroyed.  A Western  cultural  definition  of  pove^ 
branded  these  economies  and  their  modes  of  production  as  backward,  even  thou^  they 
were  oriented  towards  the  producers?  own  needs,  were  adapted  to  and  preserved  1^ 
regional  conditinna,  were  controlled  by  the  producers  themselves,  and  cultivat^  a 
large  genetic  variety  of  plants  and  seeds.  By  transforming  these  economies  into 
monocultural  cash  crops,  they  became  dependent  on  the  vicissitudes  of  a national  or 
market  and  on  large  chemical  and  technological  inputs.  Thus,  the  modem 
version  of  poverty,  the  ‘biisery  of  deprivation*  (Shiva,  1989,  p.  10),  so  widespread  in  the 
Third  world,  vras  created  (Bennholdt-Thomsen , 1982^  Mies,  1986j  Pereira  and  Seabrook, 
1990;  Shiva,  1989;  The  World's  Women,  1991).  We  have  to  include  this  misery  in  the 
costs  of  progress  and  development 

Furthermore,  ongoing  growth  and  productivity  depend  on  the  systematic  creation  of 
needs  as  well  as  dissatisfection  with  the  allied  aatiafiera  of  those  ne^  so  that  new 
satisfiera  can  be  produced  and  sold.  The  cultural,  psydiological,  and  envirorunentd 
are  tremendous.  Many  products  are  useless,  harmful,  or  unnecessary,  yet  are  highly 
jn  temis  of  resouTce  use,  and  contribute  mor*  to  our  garbage  problem  than 
to  human  well-being.  The  manipulation  and  exploitatim  of  human  needs  becorr^  ^ 
necessity,  and  consumption  becomes  an  end  in  itself,  erodirig  the  possibuity 
for  true  happiness  and  a spiritually  rich  culture  (Bahro,  1989;  Bookchin  1982;  Fromm, 
1966;  Hayes,  1986;  Seabrook,  1986).  Again,  these  are  costs  that  are  never  calculated. 

The  second  belief,  that  sdentific  and  technological  irmovations  are  the  rnotor  behmd 
progress  and  development  leading  to  greater  wealth  and  a better  life,  relies  on  a line 
of  reasoning  that  links  new  technology  to  new  products,  to  new  jobs,  to  new  income,  to 
new  wealth.  As  Ulrich  (“Elektronische  Informatimerung*)  points  out,  this  lo^c  has 
become  rather  brittle.  T^y,  markets  are  fairly  satiated  and  hardly  any  new  useful 
products  are  being  produced.  Instead,  old  ones  are  oontmiially  replaced  with  “newer  rad 
better*  versions.  This  “aimless,  measureless  race  for  the  latest  technology*  (Ulnch, 
“Elektronische  Informatisierung*,  p.  2)  has  verv  little,  if  any,  relationship  to  the  needs 
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for  health,  food,  clothing,  or  shelter.  In  addition,  the  speed  with  which  products  become 
obsolete  is  intensifying,  in  turn  adding  to  our  continuously  growing  garbage  heaps. 
Secondly,  large-scale  ‘‘economic-technological  rearmament*  (Ulridi)  depends  on  the 
ruthless  plunder  of  natural  resources,  leading  to  environmental  disasters  and  forms  of 
destrurtion  that  are  becoming  less  and  less  reversible.  Thirdly,  new  tedmotogy  is 
becoming  ever  more  risky,  in  terms  of  our  ignorance  about  inheraat  dangers.  Often  new 
discoveries  create  as  many  problems  as  they  solve  — problems  that  are  merdy 
downplayed  by  calling  them  “side  eflfects.*Moreover,  because  technological  and  scientific 
innovations  are  seen  as  developing  according  to  their  own  inner  logic,  and  are  set  lose 
finm  any  cultural  norms  or  constraints,  we  have  no  moral  fiiamework  fi>r  dlv»i>^i1rtg 
whether  we  want  to  go  on  with  certain  innovations  or  not  (Ulrich,  ‘TUektronische 
I^onnatisieixmg*).  Hurschhom’s  (1984)  suggestion  that  the  increased  (and 
riskiness  of  new  technology  provides  an  impetus  as  wdl  as  opportunity  fi>r  int^rating 
work  and  learning  n^lects  a discussion  of  the  kinds  of  risks  that  are  involved,  and  the 
consequences  and  costs  of  ftdlure.  He  likewise  does  not  address  the  issue  of  who  will 
most  likely  pay  these  costs.  Besides,  it  seems  to  me  the  workers  who  have  to  monitor 
these  technologies  are  disproportionately  burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  preventing 
failure. 

Social  Divisions 

One  of  the  functions  of  new  technology  is  never  explicitly  mentioned  In  dinMninninup 
on  work  and  education:  to  assist  in  the  search  for  *cheap  labor.*  The  new  technologies 
of  commumcation  and  transportation  allow  for  high  capital  mobility,  for  relocating  in 
so-called  cheap  labor  countries,  and  for  dispersing  location  as  well  as  stages  of 
production  across  the  globe  (Bluestone  and  Harrison,  1988;  Haas,  1985;  Safa,  1986).  By 
undermining  the  bargaining  power  of  workers,  this  fdobal  dispersement  contribute  to 
a reduction  of  labor  costs,  or  to  the  “cbeapenin^  of  labor  in  industrialized  countries 
themselves. 

The  search  for  cheap  labor  directly  feeds  on  and  creates  a number  of  social  divisions 

and  polarities.  In  met,  existing  divisions  among  the  races  or  sexes  are  directly  reinforced 

rather  than  alleviated  by  current  economic  developrrrents,  with  employers  relying  on 
‘broad  cultural  understandings  about  the  type  of  work  that  it  is  appropriate  for 
particular  popirlation  groups  to  perform,  whether  they  be  women,  racial  minorities,  or 
younger  people’  (Block,  1990,  p.  116).  There  is  little  reason  to  bdieve  that  this  will 
drange,  and  evidence  abounds  that  sexism  and  racism  remain  a primary  organizing 
factor  in  distributing  and  structuring  woric  (Beigmann,  1986;  Gelpi  et  aL,  1986; 
Hossfeld,  1990;  ^^^erson  and  Gresham,  1989;  WUson,  1987). 

The  fecile  lumping  together  of  such  diverse  groups  as  “women,  minorities,  and 
immigrants*  into  one  big  category  of  generally  d^edent  human  cmpital,  deviating  finm 
the  norm  because  it  is  “non-white  * “non-male,*  and  “non-young*  (Ehrlich,  1988,  p.  112), 
delivers  much-needed  ammumtion  for  the  war  on  wages.  Depicting  these  groups  as 
categorically  unskilled  or  less  worthy  than  others  (i.e.,  white,  male,  adult)  helps  justify 
paying  them  lower  wages.  The  fact  that  th^  are  sodaUy  dei^ued  provides  a lever  for 
greater  economic  exploitation. 
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New  cftTwhinfltinna  of  imperialist,  sexist,  and  racist  expldtation  of  “cheap  laboi'*  have 
emerged  as  weU.  A particularly  striking  example  is  the  favored  empbyment  of  Third 
World  women  in  global  &ctories  and  Free  Enterprise  Zones,  often  in  areas  where  male 
unemployment  is  high,  mainly  because  women  are  still  cheaper  than  men  (Pemandez- 
Kelly,  1983;  Safa,  1986;  War^  1990;  The  World's  Women,  1991).  As  this  often  makes 
women  the  only  income  earners,  the  overall  poverty  level  in  these  arenas  increases  as 
welL 

Far  from  being  eliminated  or  even  ameliorated  by  work-related  changes  and 
developments,  aawal  andintemational  divisions  are  deepened,  or  new  ones  are  created. 
These  divisions,  and  the  interiocking  systems  of  oppression  they  signify,  profoundly 
nffpof.  the  educative  or  miseducative  potential  of  work. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  workers  in  the  kind  of  workplaces  described  by 
Hirschhom  (1984)  or  Zubofif  (1988)  are  required  to  develop  complex  reasoning  and 
diagnostic  dolls,  Zuboff  herself,  as  well  as  others,  have  pdnted  out  that  “there  is  dear 
evidence  that,  as  bureaucracies  are  restructured  around  computerized  systems  a 
bifurcation  into  expert  and  non-expert  sectors  tends  to  result^  (Burris,  1989,  p.  168). 
And,  as  the  same  author  writes,  “at  the  non-expert  level,  tiie  tendenqr  has  been  for 
tasks  to  become  more  routinized,  fragmented,  and  automated  by  the  q^stem. ...  Women 
and  racial  predominate  in  the  non-expert  sector  and  are  underrepresra^ 

in  the  expert  sector,  making  such  organizational  changes  gender  laden*  (ibid.; 
unfortunately,  Burris  here  drops  the  category  of  race;  see  also  Cockbum,  1983;  Game 
and  Pringle,  1983;  Ws(jcman,  1991).*  Thius,  the  revolution  of  the  smart  machine  is 
propped  up  by  “a  very  unrevolutionary  industrial  division  of  labor*  (Hossfeld,  1990,  p. 
162). 

An  analysis  of  these  divisions  needs  to  be  systematically  integrated  in  to  a discus^n 
of  new  looming  opportunities  at  vrork  in  order  to  grasp  the  feet  that  these  opportunities 
are  fully  tied  to  an  all-pervasive  structure  of  privilege,  interlacing  in  systematic  ways 
with  the  categories  of  sex,  race,  ethnicity,  nationalify,  or  dass. 

Definitioiis  of  Work 

A conceptual  framework  that  looks  at  issues  in  relation  to  rather  than  in  isolation  to 
each  other  will  lead  to  an  eq>ansion  of  the  meaning  of  work  as  well  The  two 
approaches  disn^»»s*^  above  operate  on  the  basis  of  a rather  narrow  conception  of  work, 
Le.,  primarily  wage  work  in  large  bureaucratic  organizations.  In  this  conception  we  still 
hear  an  echo  of  an  ideal  of  wage  work  and  of  the  wage  worker  whose  empirical 
foundation  is  rapidly  disappearing.  It  is  the  (masculinist)  ideal  of  the  “bread-winner* 
earning  a decent  “family  wage*  in  a feirly  stable  job,  with  long-term  prospectives  for 
security  and  promotion.  Never  a msjo'^ty  in  the  Third  World,  this  type  of  wage  earner 
is  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  Rrst  World  as  well  (a  phenomenon  sometimes  referred 
to  as  Uie  growth  of  the  infonnal  sector,  see,  for  instance,  Ferman  et  aL,  1987).  We  are 
today  witnessing  the  mushrooming  of  work  that  “deviates*  from  typical  wage  work,  as 
indicated  by  the  precarious  work  relations  of  temporary,  aeasoiral,  ^d  less-th^-ftill- 
time  forms  of  employment,  aU  of  which  are  characterized  by  high  job  insecurity,  low 
pay,  lack  of  benefits  and  promotional  opportunities,  and,  firequentJy,  hazardous  working 
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conditions  (Christensen,  1988;  Working  at  the  Margins,  1986).  As  reported  in  The  New 
York  Times  (Lohr,  1991),  this  trend  is  continuing,  if  not  intensij^dng,  as  more  and  more 
companies  *^rm  out  more  work  to  subcontractors  or  contract  workers,  who  can  be 
quickly  hired  or  dismissed  as  demand  rises  or  falls”  (p.  C9). 

In  light  of  this  reaUty,  Oflfe’s  idea  (1985)  that  new  forms  of  work,  particularly  service 
work,  will  lead  to  a new  value  orientation  needs  to  be  called  into  questioa  Oflfe  (ibid., 
p.  139)  daims  that  the  new  types  of  work  associated  with  service  produce  a “new  dass* 
of  workers  that  “challenges  and  questions  the  work  sodety  and  its  criteria  of  rationality 
(achievement,  productivity,  growth)  in  &vour  of  substantive,  qualitative  and  ‘humane’ 
standards  of  value."  Tb  recall,  part  of  this  aigument  depends  on  the  observation  that 
work  has  generally  ceased  to  be  central  for  sodety  as  a whole  as  well  as  for  its 
individual  membera 

There  are  two  problems  with  this  suggestion.  Krst,  by  operating  entirely  within  a 
notion  of  wage  work,  Offe  mistakes  the  dimiTiinliing  of  thin  type  of  work,  and 
the  wages  along  with  it,  with  the  diminishing  of  the  importance  of  work  per  se.  Such 
a conceptual  short-cut  is  possible  only  because  Qfife’s  vision  n^ects  the  fort 
types  of  work  have  alvrays  existed  next  to  and  abngdde  the  more  typical  or  “normal* 
wage  work,  and  that  these  forms,  or  new  verdons  of  these  atypical  forms  of  work,  are 
on  the  rise,  hx  other  words,  there  is  plenty  of  work,  and  most  people,  especially  women, 
work  more  than  ever  before  (Hochsdiild,  1989;  Sdsor,  1992),  but  this  work  has 
never  assumed  the  form  of  classical  wage  work,  or  is  now  praformed  under  the 
condition  of  “informal”  work.  For  instance,  Offe  counts  “domains  such  as  the  family, 
s«  roles”  among  those  that  “lie  at  the  margin,  oc  completely  outside  the  realm  of  work* 
(ibid,  p.  133).  It  is  difiScult  to  swallow  a statement  such  as  this  in  light  of  over  twenty 
years  of  feminist  analyses  of  women’s  work,  especially  the  unpaid  work  within  the 
household  As  discussed  elsewhere  (Hart,  1992),  it  is  precisely  this  kind  of  work,  be  it 
in  the  form  of  housework  or  othor  kinds  of  subsi^nce  work,  that  has  always  provided 
the  foundation  for  the  more  typical  wage  work  and  that  has  been  sulgected  to 
particularly  harsh  forms  of  exploitation  (see  also  von  Werlhof,  1991). 

•lb  discuss  service  work  vrithout  an  analysis  of  the  sexual  division  of  labor  as  a prime 
oiganizu^  principle  of  this  t3q>e  of  woiic  grossly  distorts  an  assessment  of  its 
hiunanizing  potential.  It  leaves,  once  n ->re,  unmentioned  that  much  of  this  certainly 
important  work  has  been  and  is  still  socially  devalued  precisely  because  it  is 
vrith  women.*  Ironically,  the  presumably  new  and  more  humane  kinds  of  abilities 
required  of  the  new  service  worker  have  traditionally  been  associated  with  “fenimine” 
qualities,  shaped  and  practiced  by  women  in  their  unique  experience  of  work,  especially 
by  the  work  of  mothering  and  care-takmg;  “interactive  competence,  consciousness  of 
responsibility,  empathy  and  acquired  practical  experience”  (Offe,  1985,  p.  138).  Are  so- 
for-devalued  abilities  now  seen  as  harboring  humanizing  potential  because  they  have 
beco^  attached  to  paid  work  and  raen  are  now  performing  this  work  as  well? 
Predirtably,  “old”  service  work,  likewise  requiring  the  competencies  listed  by  Offe,  can 
remain  obscui^  unacknowledg#id  by  sodety  at  large.  For  instance,  childcare 
workers,  certainly  immersed  in  work  that  requires  sensUwity  and  strong  interactive 
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alrillg,  are  among  the  lowest  paid  workers  in  the  U.S.  (Modigliani,  1986).  It  is  not  a 
that  98-99%  of  childcare  workers  are  women. 

This  example  illustrates  two  important  issuea  First,  it  reinforces  the  feet  that  social 
divisions  persist  throu^  the  many  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  world  of  work, 
anti  continue  to  be  prime  organizing  factors  for  the  way  this  world  is  structured. 
Secondly,  while  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  this  type  of  work  requires  a rationality  that 
differs  from  that  of  industrial  production,  it  is  neverthdess  int^rated  into  the  ove^ 
rationalily  of  the  economy  as  a whole.  In  other  words,  service  work  is  and  remains 
ywd  the  conditions  of  exploitation  not  only  directly  contradict  the  nature  of 
this  woric,  but  also  inevitably  erode  its  very  substaroe.  Ihus,  instead  of  “discoverinif’ 
new  value  orientations  in  work  where  exploitation  and  devaluation  have  already  most 
intimatdy  settled,  eroding  the  very  posdbility  for  sustaining  such  an  orientation,  we 
need  to  trace  the  history  of  this  expldtation  and  devaluation.  Such  an  historical 
A-gnminatifttt  will  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the  feet  that  it  is  precisely  this  kind  of 
work  that  has  been  exploited  the  most,  and  in  the  process  destroyed  or  seriously  eroded 
fliid  the  ftTamtoatinn  must  investigate  whether  and  how  the  djmamics  behmd  this 
exploitation  are  still  in  operation. 

While  disagreeing  with  Oflfe’s  romantidzation  of  service  work,  I agree  with  his  basic 
idea  that  work  that  is  structured  by  a communicative  rather  than  tec^ocratic 
rationalily  can  indeed  provide  a model  for  altemative  ways  of  working  and  living.  As 
elsewhere  (Hart,  1992),  such  work  can  provide  a model  for  education  that  is 
likewise  characterized  hy  a “subsistence  orientation."  Such  an  orientatioii  veould 
structure  learning  processes  that  draw  orrt  each  individual  learner’s  potential  within  an 
interactive  and  cooperative  environment.  While  these  themes  are  echoed  in  the  writings 
in  this  paper,  they  are  kept  in  the  confines  of  a conceptual  firamework  that 
is  not  only  characterized  l^y  omissions  and  distortions,  but  also,  in  the  last  an^ysis, 
contradicts  the  radical  imperatives  i>f  these  themes  fiy  remaining  ensconced  in  the 
overall  — decidedly  strategic  — context  of  profit  maximization.  This  context  precisely 
does  not  allow  for  a full  unfolding  of  communicative  structures,  as  they  would  explode 
its  very  foundation.  Maraick  (1987a,  pp.  24-27),  therefore  (in  my  mind  honestly  and 
correctly),  spells  out  some  limits  to  workers?  autonomy  in  the  new  paradigm  of 
workplace  learning,  as  they  may  conflict  with  the  goals  of  “the  organization."  However, 
while  marking  the  boundaries  within  whidr  critical  reflectivity  is  permitted  to  occur, 
Marsick  does  not  see  how  the  very  existence  of  such  boimdaries  er^es  the  substance 
of  critique  itself  (for  a more  detailed  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Hart,  1992). 

Likewise,  her  descriptions  of ‘^leelings"  and  the  expression  of  emotions  as  an  integral 
part  of  learning  speak  of  a ctrate^c,  ultimately  authoritarian  context,  turning  any 
“dealing  with  feelings"  into  something  that  more  dosely  resembles  mampulation  rather 
than  fi^  self-expression.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I believe  that  her  descriptions 
adequately  reflect  what  is  possible  in  an  organizational  context  that  is  it^ 
“miseducative"  when  measured  against  the  imperatives  of  critical  reflectivity, 
reciprocity,  cooperation,  and  the  full  development  of  individual  potentiaL  The  overall 
miseducative  context  of  work  will  continue  to  settle  into  the  interior  of  relatively 
more  “democratic”  workplace  organizations,  which  are  often  held  together  by 
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however  subtle  (and  sometimes  not  so  subtle)  forms  of  coercion.  I believe  it  is  no 
coincidence  that  the  advanced  work  settings  Ibrsdihom  describes  are  all  non-unionized, 
and,  at  close  scrutiny,  have  established  an  elaborate  system  of  supervision  that  has 
transformed  management  control  into  a combination  of  internalized  individual  as  well 
as  mutual  control  and  supervision.  Combined  with  the  “great  pressure”  on  the  work 
group  due  to  the  high  probability  of  Mure  (Hirschhom,  1984,  p.  1(X)),  this  situation 
closely  resembles  the  one  Parker  and  Slati^ter  (1988)  describe  in  their  critique  of  the 
team  approach  as  “management-by-stresa” 

In  contrast  with  Welton,  I therefore  find  Hirsdhhom’s  description  of  the  cybernetic 
workplace  profoundly  “mis^ucative.”  His  is  a rather  masculinist  vision  where  anxiety 
and  uncertainty  vis-h-vis  the  potential  dangers  of  technology  are  depicted  as  creating 
a kind  of  “tension”  in  the  workers,  all^edly  a prime  motivator  for  learning  (1984,  p. 
128).  Ihe  thrill  of  danger  and  of  losing  one’s  life  in  the  battle  with  natural  (or,  in  this 
case,  techndlogical)  forces,  strongly  reverberates  in  this  idea.  While  people  may  indeed 
be  led  (or  forced)  to  learn  under  such  conditions,  it  is  a severely  limited  kind  of  learning, 
and  certainly  does  not  provide  an  alternative  modd  for  truly  educative  processes. 

There  is  another  contradiction  that  needs  to  be  reconciled  by  a critical  analysis  of 
work  and  education,  and  of  the  miseducative  context  in  which  work  and  production 
occur.  Particularly  in  discussions  that  emphaoze  the  new  learning  potential  of  work 
structured  by  new  technolc^^ies,  certain  abalitiee  are  celebrated  as  “higher”  or  more 
complex  than  those  thr'  replace.  Ironically,  it  is  often  precisely  those  that  Ofifo  describes 
as  harboring  the  potential  for  b-.unanizing  woric  and  society  that  are  destroyed  by 
computerized  or  symbolically  mediated  woric  experience-based  knowledge,  empathy, 
and  other  interactive  capacities  (Zuboff,  1988).  It  seems  the  “old”  devaluation  of  these 
abilities  is  carried  a step  furiher  by  ^ori^nng  their  elimination  into  bighAr  fonns  of 
work  or  mental  fiinctioning.  While  Zuboff  admowledges  the  psychological  pni" 
experienced  by  workers  who  literally  lose  physical  and  emotional  “touch”  with  their 
work,  she  sees  this  as  a necessary  transition  to  higher,  more  “mteUective,”  ultimately 
supoior  kinds  of  work.  Hirschhom  (1984),  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  quite  content  vrith 
the  elimination  of  all  concrete,  somatic  dimensions  of  work  in  the  qybemetic  workplace. 
His  vision  allows  him,  however,  only  rather  Qrwdlian  solutions.  He  writes,  for  instance, 
that  “for  operators  to  develop  good  diagnostic  akilla  in  qrmbolically  mediated 
environments,  compensatory  te^ological  innovations  should  return  ‘feeling’  to  the 
operator’s  experience”  (p.  96).  This  “sensing  technology”  ca.n  connect  the  worker’s  body 
to  the  plant  in  such  a way  as  to  become  “a  (ybemetic  extension”; 

Her  body  would  shake  with  plant  vibrations  reduced  electronically  to  a human 

scale,  and  she  would  feel  wanner  or  cooler  as  the  factory  temperatiue  changed. 

Pressure  and  sounds  could  be  similarly  transmitted  (p.  96) 

The  challenge  here  is  for  the  worker  to  “distinguish  her  own  internal  body  cues  firem 
the  messages  of  the  plant,”  leading  her  to  greater  “self-awareneBs”  (p.  97).  A model  for 
educative  work?  I believe  not.  Rather,  these  suggestions  strike  me  as  yet  a step  fiirther 
in  the  worker’s  alienation  fiiom  any  concrete,  sensual,  and  holistic  involvement  in  her 
work. 
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We  cannot  reduce  the  loss  of  vital  abiUties  that  allov^  for  a direct  involvmrat  vnih 
the  material  and  organic  conditions  of  production,  and  thus  of  life,  to  psychological  p^ 
associated  vnUi  a temporary  period  of  transition.  These  competencies  and  the 
knowledge  that  has  been  accumulated  in  work  that  allows  for  dire<^ 
involvement,  cannot  amply  be  discarded  as  obsolete  once  we  have  iwc^  a hj^» 
stage  of  technological  development.  In  one  of  the  most  influential  b^  deab^  mth  tte 
introduction  of  modem  technology  to  the  workplace.  In  the  Age  of  the  Smart 
Zuboff  (1988)  frames  the  multi-layered,  complex  tranation  to  a technolo^<»  workplaa 

in  terms  of  a “problem  of  the  bo(^  rather  than  in  light  of  a oicu;  of  the  body  as  a p^ 

of  nature  and,  as  such,  an  obstade  in  the  vray  of  technoloipcal  progress.  Her  complex 
and  at  times  highly  convincing  anatyses  entirely  leave  out  the  problems  of  the 
violence  that  is  committed  against  the  bo^,  against  nature  a^  agau^  tboee 
nnnn/»iiitpH  vrith  natuTO  (for  instance  women  or  Hurd  World  people).  This  violence  is 
internally  connected  with  the  conventional  Western  view  of  progress,  technok®r,  and 
development. 


Summary  and  Coaduskma 

The  current  debate  on  work  and  education  has  opened  up  questions  and  contains 
suggestions  that  are  important  and  useful,  but  that,  in  the  absence  of  a more 
comprehensive  critique  of  the  overall  social  and  economic  contert  of  work  ^ 
production,  remain  limited.  No  doubt,  a workplace  where  learning  and  devetopment  of 
can  occur  is  better  than  one  where  this  opportunity  does  not  ei^  and  an 
analyas  of  the  kinds  of  conditions  that  enhance  or  hinder  such  learning  is  useful  as 
wdL  However,  as  I have  t^  to  show  in  this  ess««r,  these  opportunities  constitute,  o^ 
again,  the  opportunities  of  privilege  eryoyed  by  a number  that  api^  ^ when 

seen  within  a global  perspective.  While  it  is  certainly  ^e  that  the  content  aM 
ftf  work  is  becoming  more  challenging,  enriching,  or  de^opmentel  for 
some,  it  remains  or  is  becoming  more  “miseducative*  for  oth^  ca^,  new 

technology  may  play  an  important  part,  Le.  may  be  us^  for  mfori^^  or 
“automating*  (Zuboff;  1988)  the  vrorkplace.  If  we  want  to  identify  posmbihties  for 
fundamental  change,  we  need  to  examine  the  mechanisms  ^t  underlie  ^ 
this  very  division  and  the  nature  of  the  relationship  that  exists  betw^n  th^  dfflerent 
kinds  of  work  Such  an  analysis  has  to  proceed  from  an  unders^di^  or  the  complex, 
contradictory,  and  multifaceted  nature  of  the  current  reality  of  work  and  prodi^o^ 
and  must  examine  the  broader  context  that  unifies  this  contradictory  reality.  As 
mentioned  earUer,  this  means  that  rather  than  focusing  exclusively  on  only  one  as^ 
of  work  or  on  one  type  of  work,  we  have  to  look  at  different  kinds  of  work  m relation 
to  each  other.  For  instance,  we  have  to  look  at  work  that  is  deskilled  m relation  to  work 
that  is  reskilled  or  highly  skilled,  but  also  at  work  that  is  relatively  stable  and  lo^- 
term  in  relation  to  work  that  is  unstable  or  precarious.  And  there  are  many  other 
relationships  that  have  to  be  considered  together  for  instance,  work  that  carries  social 
value  and  esteem  needs  to  be  looked  at  in  relation  to  work  that  fives  in  the  shadow  of 
social  recognition;  or  work  that  is  oriented  towards  producing  for  immediate  n^  has 
to  be  understood  in  relation  to  work  that  is  oriented  towards  the  accumulation  ot 
capitaL  Within  this  comprehensive  as  well  as  differentiating  fimrwwork  the  question 
of  what  constitutes  “educative”  or  “miseduoptivp”  work  will  point  beyond  existing 
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workplaces  to  the  structure  of  privily,  a contect  of  hierarchy  and  eychigjon  that 
infuses  and  thus  impoverishes  a notion  of  educative  work  that  does  not  challenge  this 
structure. 

More  fundamentally,  however,  in  this  essay  I questioned  whether  we  can  find  at  all 
a m^d  for  good  or  educative  work  in  an  environment  oriented  solely  towards  the 
maximization  of  profits  and  driven  by  the  need  to  empby  the  latest  technok^  no 
matter  what  the  environmental  or  social  costs  or  risks  involved;  where  questions 
regarding  th?  usefulness  of  what  is  being  produced  are  never  asked.  As  I suggested 
h^,  it  is  precisely  these  concerns  that  must  be  at  the  core  of  a critical  and  future- 
oriented  notion  of  ed'xcative  work. 

I therefirre  think  we  must  b^[in  to  devdop  a concept  of  educative  work  that  starts 
firom  an  examination  of  the  nature  and  ultimate  purpose  not  only  of  work,  but  altw  of 
economy.”  In  such  a way  we  will  assume  a standpoint  that  allows  for  a thorou^ 
critiqw  of  current  purpo^  and  realities  of  work  and  production,  a realistic  aMAnamAnt 
of  their  educative  potential  and  the  beginnings  of  an  alternative  vision  for  working  and 
living. 


Notes 

* 'n»j<nirnal,maga2ino  or  newBp^pwartidao  taking  up  the  them®  ofapaiinwprfrip  between  busineas 

and  industty  are  too  numerous  to  count  For  a rqpreeentadve  Mimple  see  CSark  (1983)  Pdl  (1989) 
^ Her*  (1983),  and  Wee  (1981). 

Moreover,  the  exclusive  focus  on  the  demanding  skill  reqmromento  of  new  and  future  technology 
leaves  out  the  feet  th^  the  work  at  die  actual  production  ate  of  these  new  technologies  is  anyt^ 
but  Amorous.  Weak  in  the  *deanroonuf*  ofSQicon^blley  and  in  the  militaristically  organized  ^obal 
factexies  in  South  Eart  Ada  is  characterized  by  an  intense  lade  of  autonomy  is  exerudatin^y  boring 
and  streasfii],  with  extremely  low  pay  and  vesy  hazardous  to  the  workeiV  health  (Havea.  1989- 
Grossman,  1979).  ’ 

Anci  to  fire  extent  to  which  it  is  still  poformeJ  by  women,  it  will  remain  devalued.  Ihe  history  of  file 

feminization  of  cert^  categories  of  work,  like  hsolint^  deried  suppoit,  or  teaching,  amply  testifiea 
to  the  pervasive  sodal  bifurcation  between  men’s  and  women’s  wosk.  As  women  enter  into  previously 
male-dominated  profeadons,  the  attraefiveneas  of  those  occupations  drops  as  well.  For  instance. 

P^TliTiiinn  f ^ flniifii  i1 tliii  miiBi  i1  ‘ r : • a* .x* v . ...  .... 


leading  to  an  *undervaluin{f  and  'Sindeifundintf  of  this  prufenion. 
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DESCRIPTION  DE  L"6TAT  DTDENTITE 
DTETUDIANTES  ET  lytoJDIANTS 
INSCRirS  EN  FORMATION  DBS  MAITRES 

Yves  Henry,  Professeur 
University  d’Ottawa 
Nonnand  Robichaud,  Professeur 
University  Laurentienne 
Jean-Claude  Boyer,  Professeur 
University  d’Ottawa 

S^sumy 

Cette  £tude  descriptive  a pour  but  de  pr4ciser  le  type  ou  les  types  didentit^  d6velopp4s 
par  les  itudiantes  et  &udiants  inscrits  d un  programme  de  formation  des  enseignan^ 
EUe  tente  d*itabUr  la  r^xuiitUm  des  Hudiants  insmts  A un  programme  deformation 
des  mattres  selon  les  quatre  4tats  d’identiU  de  Marcia:  VidentiU  achevie,  le  moratoire, 
la  fbrdusion  de  Videntiti  et  la  diffusion  de  Videntm.  Les  safets  sont  les  410  Hudiants 
francophones  inscrits  ava  programmes  de  formation  des  enseiffiants  de  la  Fwulti 
diducation  de  IVnwersiti  dXHtawa  et  de  I’ikxle  des  sciences  de  V4du^ion  de 

IVniversiU  Laurentienne  de  Sudbury.  ChaquesujetarempUunqiiestionntureportant 

sur  son  identiU:  Mbrsion  revue  et  corrigie  de  la  mesure  objective  itendue  de  Vitat 
d‘identU4  de  V4go,  Les  r6sultats  indiquent  qu”environ  80  pourcent  des  itudiants 
mterrogis  vivent  une  risolution  positive  de  leur  quite  d’identiti  alors  que  20pourc^ 
tendent  vers  le  pile  nigatifde  resolution.  VHude  a igalement  pour  but  ^identifier  des 
variables  susceptibles  d’etre  lUes  au  diveloppement  de  VidentiU  des  future 
enseignants.  Ces  variables  seraient  Vdge,  le  statut  parental,  le  statut  rnarimet 
Vexpirienoe  de  travail  A terrqos  plein.  Cependant,  le  chmx  de  VuniversiU,  le  choix  du 
type  de  programme  de  formation  des  maUres  et  le  choix  du  niveau  de  sp^ixition 
d’enseignement  ne  teraient  pas  des  variables  lUes  au  diveloppement  de  VidentiU  des 
future  enseignants. 

Abstract 

Tttis  study  was  designed  to  explore  the  type  ofidertiity  developed  by  students  invdved 
in  a teacher  education  program.  The  study  attempts  to  detem^  the  diMribution  of 
student’teachers  according  to  Marcia’s  four  categories  of  identity  status  (Le.,  achieved, 
moratorium,  foreclosed,  or  diffuse).  A sample  of  French  speaking  students  (N^IO) 
registered  in  the  teacher  education  programs  of  the  University  of  Ottawa  and 
Laurentian  University  completed  a questionnaire  assessing  identity  statiw 
development,  the  Extended  y^rsion  of  the  Objective  Measure  of  Ego  Idemity 
(Grotevant  and  Adams,  1984).  Results  indicate  that  nearly  80%  of  the  students 
questioned  are  experiencing  a positive  resolution  of  their  identity  st^e  while  close  to 
20%  tend  toward  a negative  resolution.  The  study  also  yields  variables  that  can  be 
linked  to  the  identity  development  of  future  teachers.  Age,  parent^  sUtius,  marital 
status  and  full  time  work  experience  were  found  to  be  related  to  identity  formation. 
The  choice  of  university,  type  of  teacher  education  program,  and  level  of  teacher 
specialization  do  not  seem  to  be  related  to  identity  development  of  future  teachers. 
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Contexte  th4orique  et  experimental 

^ n est  ^generalement  etabli  que  les  grandes  phases  du  d4yeloppement  et  de 
I’adaptation  de  la  personne  que  constitue  revolution  de  Tidentite  sent  largement 
determinees  par  la  presence  ou  I’absence  d’evenements  critiques  lies  k I’existence 
(Colarusso  et  Nemiro£^  1981).  Ces  evenements  de  vie  sont  h I’origine  de 
transformations  importantes  de  la  personnalite  et  de  I’etablissement  d’une  identite 
personnelle. 

On  peut  definir  lldentite  personnelle,  k la  suite  d’Erikson  (1963, 1968),  comme  un 
point  de  rencontre  de  lindividu  dans  lequel  la  personne  puise  le  sentiment  d’etre  im 
etre  unique  et  social  et  dans  lequel  elle  se  sent  solidaire  des  autres  et  developpe  imp 
continuite  avec  les  experiences  passees,  presentes  et  h venir.  Ce  “^st6me  de 
sentiments  et  de  representations  de  soi”  (Thp,  1981)  qui  prend  appui  sur  des 
evenemente  existentiels,  constitue  une  structure  dynamique  interne  qui  r^di'>  niodifie 
et  oriente  I’etablissement  d’une  identite  personnelle.  La  construction  de  celle-ci  se  fait 
dans  un  contexte  social  qui  exerce  des  pressions  sur  cette  structure  interne. 

La  prise  de  conscience  d’une  identite,  particulierement  aigu6  k I’adolescence,  evolue 
cependant  d’une  maniere  rentinue  (Artaud,  1985;  Lecuyer,  1981).  La  qu6te  d’une 
identite  k I’adolescence  dissimule  plusieurs  remises  en  question  qui  se  manifesteront 
tout  au  cours  du  qrcle  de  la  vie.  Plusieurs  adaptations  k de  nouvelles  situations 
prov^ueront  souvent  d’importantes  transformations  de  la  personne  au  niveau  des 
relations  interpersonnelles  et  des  ideologies. 

Avant  de  poursuivre,  il  parait  necessaire  de  determiner  les  concepts  operatoires  que 
nom  avons  retenus  pour  etudier  la  construction  de  lldentite  personnelle.  Nous  avons 
utilise  le  systeme  de  classification  propose  par  Marcia  (1966)  auquel  Waterman  (1982) 
a apporte  des  precisions.  Le  modeie  d’Erikson  (1963)  est  k I’origine  de  ce  systeme. 

Erikson  soutient  que  lldentite  se  resout  positivement  k la  suite  d’un  delai  ou  d’une 
periods  de  moratoire  pendant  laquelle  le  jeune  explore  diverses  possibilites 
d engagement  d’ordre  religieux,  moral,  politique,  social,  interpersonnel  et 
professionnel.  n essaie  plusiei^  modeies,  les  analyse  et,  suite  k ce  moratoire,  prend 
des  engagements  stables,  serieux  et  reflechis  sur  une  ideologie  et  un  ensemble  de 
valeurs  interpersonnelles.  L’absence  de  cette  r^exion  se  traduit  par  imft 
de  I’identit^. 

A partir  des  travaux  d’Erikson,  Marcia  (1966)  propose  un  systdme  de 
qui,  en  tenant  compte  de  la  structure  du  moi  et  de  son  d6veloppement,  comprend  les 
quatre  6tats  dldentit6  suivants:  la  diffusion  de  Tidentit^,  la  fordusion  de  Tidentit^,  le 
moratoire  et  Kdentit6  achev6e.  Ces  quatre  6tats  dldentit^  sont  dteits  et 
op6rationnalis^  en  se  basant  sur  les  deux  critdres  suivants* 

a)  la  presence  ou  I’absenoe  d’xme  crise,  d^une  remise  question,  d^une  p6riode 
d exploration  et  de  recherche  active  en  fonction  de  prises  de  decision  et  de 
position. 

b)  la  presence  ou  lab^nce  d’engagement,  d’une  prise  de  position  au  niveau 
d xme  profession  ou  d’un  metier  et  d’une  id^logie  politique  et  religieuse. 
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A partir  de  ces  deux  entires,  Marcia  d^oit  comme  suit  lea  quatre  6tats  d’identit^ 
qu’il  a retenus: 

1.  Identity  achev^e:  la  persoime  a v6cu  une  crise  et  s’est  engag4e  au  niveau 
d’un  travail  et  d’une  id6ologie  politique  et  religieuse. 

2.  Moratoire:  la  personne  vit  une  crise  d’identit4  et  est  aux  prises  avec  des 
probldmes  d’id^logie  ou  de  profession. 

3.  Fordusion:  la  personne  s’est  engag^e  politiquement  et  id6ol(^quement  et 
a dioisi  une  profession  sans  avoir  v^  de  crise. 

4.  Difiusion:  la  personne  n’a  pris  aucun  engagement  id6ologique  ou 
professionnel,  qu’dle  ait  v6cu  ou  non  une  crise.  ElUe  ne  cherche  done  pas  (ou 
plus),  contrairement  ce  qui  se  passe  k la  p4riode  du  moratoire,  i pr^dser 
son  id<^1ogie  ou  k s’engager  dans  un  travail  qu’elle  a ckoisi  parmi  d’autres. 

Cest  k partir  de  ces  6tats  d’identit^  que  I’adolescent  construit  son  identity 
personnelle  en  r^solvant  les  problfemes  li6s  ^ celle-ci.  Ces  6v6aements  d^passent 
cependant  les  spheres  de  I’occupation  et  des  id6ologies  politiques  et  religieuses 
propos^es  par  Marcia.  lyautres  etudes  (Grotevant,  Thorbecke  et  Meyer,  1982; 
Grotevant  et  Adams,  1984)  ont  6tendu  davantage  ces  6tats  dldentit6  en  y qjoutant 
la  dimension  des  relations  interpersonnelles  (amiti4,  fir6quentations,  roles  sexuels, 
style  de  vie  et  activit4s  rtortotives). 

A partir  du  modde  d’Erikson  et  des  6tats  d’identit6  de  Marda,  Waterman  (1982) 
propose  quatre  votes  posdbles  pour  la  construction  de  l’identit6  dont  le  point  de 
depart  est  fun  des  quatre  6tats  d’identite  de  Marda.  Son  module  tb^orique  d^ciit 
r^tablissement  de  l’identit4  comme  tm  d6veloppement  progressif  et  pomtif  d la 
personne  passe  de  l'4tat  d'identite  de  la  difiusion  aux  6tats  de  la  fordusion  ou  du 
moratoire,  de  la  fordusion  au  moratoire  et  enfin,  du  moratoire  k I'identite  achev^e 
(Artaud,  1990).  Ces  passages  d’un  6tat  d’identit6  6 un  autre  impliquent  un  effort  de 
reflexion  sur  les  poseabOit^  qu’ofi&ent  chacun  d’eux 

Les  passages  de  l’6tat  de  l’identit4  achev6e  ou  du  moratoire  ou  de  la  fordusion  d 
l’6tat  de  diffusion  de  I’identit^  sont  consid6r6s  r^gresdfe  et  n^atifs;  ils  impliquent  le 
retrait  de  toute  confirontation  aux  questions  relatives  k l’identit4.  Cfest  en  quelque 
sorte  un  retour  un  4tat  de  confusion  de  I’identite. 

Le  passage  de  l’6tat  de  I’identite  achev6e  au  moratoire  est  par  centre  consid6r6 
comme  une  nouvelle  remise  en  question  de  son  identity  et  non  comme  une  regression 
d6veloppementale.  II  temoigne  plutSt  de  la  presence  d’une  structure  dynamique 
ouverte  aux  changements  sodaux,  personnels  et  interpersonnels  (Archer,  1989).  Selon 
Marda  (1980),  le  processus  demeure  alors  essentiellement  le  mime  mate  acquiert  plus 
de  force,  d’xme  remise  en  question  I’autre. 

Quelques  etudes  quasi-longitudinales  (Marcia,  1976;  Waterman  et  Goldman,  1976; 
Waterman,  Geary  et  Waterman,  1974)  et  transversales  (Meilman,  1979;  Stark  et 
TVaxler,  1974),  menees  aupris  d’etudiants  du  niveau  universitaire,  semblent  mdiquer 
que  rage  de  18  k 21  ana  est  le  plus  critique  pour  la  resolution  de  la  crise  de  I’identite. 
Le  milieu  universitaire  offre  une  diversite  d’experiences  qui  soulivent  des  questions 
sur  I’identite  tout  en  proposant  diverses  solutions.  La  plupart  de  ces  etudes  qui 
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comparaient  des  4tudianta  de  premiere  aiui4e  k ceux  de  troisidme  et  quatri^me  aim4e 
semblent  ausai  coniinner  que  la  constructioii  de  rideatit^  se  fait  aprte  des  remises 
en  question  en  suivant  im  mod^e  de  d^veloppement  progressi£ 

ProbUmatigue 

Parmi  les  situations  d^tenninantes  de  revolution  de  Tidentite,  lea  lieux  de 
formation  conune  I’ecole  (Lecacheur,  1989)  jouent  un  rdle  considerable,  en  raison  de 
la  diversite  des  modeies  qui  y sont  presentes  et  afficontes  et  aussi  des  nouveaux  liens 
qui  s'etablissent  entre  les  acquisitions  de  nouveaux  savoir-faire  et  on  certain  style  de 
vie. 

Dans  quelle  mesure  s’etablit-il  des  liens  entre  les  situations  affirontees  8nr>a  un 
programme  de  formation  des  enseigxiants  auquel  sont  inscrits  des  ^tudiants-maitres 
et  leur  identity  personnelle?  Ceux-ci  sont  expose  b des  conceptions  6ducatives  varices 
de  meme  qu’i  des  discours  p6dagogiques  nouveaux  qui  les  obligent  k formuler  ou  i 
reformuler  leur  propres  id6^  sur  Tapprentissage,  Tenseignement  et  leur  futur  r6le 
d’enseignant.  Uaffinntement  mitre  ce  discours  p^dagogique  novateur  qui  met  I'accent 
sur  I’en&nt,  la  crtotivit^,  fautononoie  et  une  p^dagogie  traditionnelle  qui  ima 

vision  ferm^e  ou  encydop^que  de  Tapprenant  et  de  I’enseignant  est  d'autant  plus 
d^rangeant  que  la  plupart  des  futurs  enseignants  ont,  avant  d'entreprendre  leur 
programme  de  formation,  surtout  connu  un  discours  plus  conservateur. 

Ces  nouvelles  orientations  p^dagogiques  qui  font  partie  int^;rante  du  discours 
offidel  en  ce  qui  conceme  la  programmation-cadre  de  la  formation  des  enseignants 
obligent  les  4tudiants  en  location  s’interroger  et  k remettre  en  question  leur 
conception  de  I’apprentissage  et  de  fftnflftignftmftTit 

Ces  aim^  de  formation  universitaire  constituent-elles  une  ^tape  particuli^re  de 
revolution  de  I’identite  de  ces  etudiants-maitres?  Vivent-ils  un  developpement 
progressif  et  positif  de  leur  identite?  Comment  se  repartissent  ces  etudiants  en 
fonction  des  quatre  etats  dldentite  de  Marcia?  Peut-on  identifier  des  evenements 
existentiels  qui  seraient  lies  au  developpement  de  leur  identite?  La  presente  etude 
tente  de  repondre  k ces  interrogations.  11  est  important  de  se  preoccuper  de  cette 
question  car  peu  d’etudes  se  sont  interessees  it  une  population  de  futurs-enseignants. 
De  plus,  cert^es  etudes  (Walter  et  Stivers,  1977;  Me  Nergney  et  Satterstrom,  1984) 
semblent  indiquer  que  I’etat  d’identite  auquel  se  situe  un  fiitur  enseignant  aurait  des 
repercussions  sin*  la  qualite  de  ses  rapports  avec  ses  elbves  et  sur  la  quaUte  de  ses 
interventions  pedagogiques  (Artaud,  1^). 

Methodologie 

Sujets 

Uechantillon  experimental  compte  410  sqjets  dont  328  etudiantes  et  82  etudiants, 
tous  inscrits  & im  programme  francophone  ontarien  de  formation  des  enseignants.  En 
Ontario,  il  existe  deux  universites  francophones  ofifrant  un  programme  de  formation 
des  enseignants:  lUniversite  Laurentienne  et  lUniversite  d’Ottawa.  Les  etudiants 
doivent  posseder  un  baccalaureat,  qu’il  soit  en  education  ou  non,  avant  de  s’inscrire 
h ce  programme  d’un  an  qui  conduit  h I’obtention  d*un  baccalam^t  en  education  et 
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da  brevet  d’enseignement  de  ’/Ontario.  A njniversit6  Uurentienne  de  Sudbury,  1m 
6tudiants  ont  le  choix  entre  deux  programmes.  Le  premia  est  un  programme  de 
quatre  ans  dont  trois  sent  consacr^s  k I’obtention  d’un  baccalau^  ks  arte  en 
dducation  (BA^lduc)  et  la  quatrifeme  annde  est  consacr^e  k lobt^Uon  dun 
baccalaurdat  en  dducation  (B.fid).  Le  second  programme  est  d’une  dur^e  dun  m dont 
I’exigence  niinimale  d’admission  est  un  baccalaur6at  (sans  ^8^ 
conduit  dgalement  k I’obtention  d’un  baccalaurdat  en  Education  (B.Ed).  L'Umyersi^ 
d’Ottawa  offire  un  sevil  pn^ramme,  semblable  au  dernier  programme  decnt  a-naut. 
Parmi  les  sujets,  33  pourcent  sont  inscrits  au  B A^lduc  de  l’Universit6  La^ntienne, 
29  pourcent  sont  merits  au  B.^:d  de  la  mgme  institution  et  finalement  38  po^nt 
sont  inscrits  au  B.6d.  de  mniversit^  d’Ottawa  L’fige  moyen  est  de  ^ aM  et  demie. 
TVente-deux  pourcent  des  sujets  sont  mari6s  ou  vivent  en  union  de  fait  et  16  pourcent 

ont  des  exdants. 

Instrument  de  mesure 


Le  questionnaire  retenu  pour  identifier  les  quatre  6tats  dldentitd  ^ 
francaise  (Boyer  1989)  du  Extended  Version  of  the  Qiective  Measure  of  Ego  Id^^ 
StatoSoM-EIS)  6labor6  par  Adams  et  Grotevant  (1983,  Groteyant  et  Ada^,  1984). 
H permet  de  distinguer  les  quatre  6tats  d'identit6  (la  diffusion,  la  fordusion,  le 
moratorium  et  ndentitd  achev6e)  et  offre  aussi  une  mesure  cratmue  de  lidenUtO  en 
terme  de  progression  dune  identity  confuse  k une  identity  achev^e. 


Get  instrument  comprend  64  items.  Pour  chaque  item  les  sujets  doivent  indiquer 
k quel  point  l’6nonc6  est  conforme  k leur  perceptioa  Pour  ce  feire,  ils  util^nt  u^ 
4chelle  de  type  Likert  & six  points:  la  valeur  1 correspond  k fortement  en  disaccord 


et  6 ^ fortement  en  accord. 


Le  questionnaire  lvalue  deux  composantes  de  la  formation  de  l’identit6:  la 
composante  interpersonnelle  et  la  composante  id^ologique.  La  composante 
interpersonnelle  traite  des  domaines  suivants:  amities,  fir6quentaUons,  roles  sewels 
et  loisirs.  La  composante  id6ologique  indut  lee  domaines  smvants:  occu^tions, 
religion,  politique  et  style  de  vie.  Ce  sont  tons  des  domaines  mtimement  li6s  a la 
redierche  d’identit^.  Pour  chacun  des  huit  domaines,  deux  items  se  rappo^nt  a 
chacun  dee  quatre  6tats  d'identita  (la  diffusion,  la  forduaon,  le  moratorium,  hdenUW 
achev6e).  Selon  le  cas,  ils  font  r6f(6rence  a la  presence  ou  a I’absence  d une  p^node  de 
crise  et/ou  a une  prise  ou  a une  non-prise  d’engagement 


Les  items  du  questionnaire  ont  6t6  formulas  a partir  de  donnas  obtenues  a 1 mde 
de  deux  instruments:  un  questionnaire  portant  sur  la  profession,  la  religion  et  la 
DoUtique  (Adams,  Shea  et  Fitch,  1979)  et  une  entrevue  semi-strurtur6e  qvu  lvalue 
ramiti6,  les  fir^quentations,  les  roles  sexuels  et  les  activit^s  r6cr6atives  amsi  que  les 
styles  philosophiques  (Grotevant,  Thorbecke  et  Meyer,  1982). 

Void  des  exemples  dltems  li6s  au  domaine  de  I’occupation:  J*m  eu  du  n^  a i^ider, 
main  maintenant  je  sais  vraiment  quelle  carriare  je  voudrais  suivre  (identiW^hevM). 
Je  n’arrive  pas  a dddder  ce  que  je  veux  faire,  il  y a tant  d’occupations  qm  offirent  des 
possibilitdJ  (moratoire).  J’aurais  pu  penser  a de  nombreuses  maniares  de  ga^er  ma 
vie  mais  je  n’ai  jamais  vraiment  eu  a choisir  atant  donna  que  mes  parents  mavaient 
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dit  ce  qu’ils  voi^ent  que  je  fasse  (forclusion).  Je  n’ai  pas  choisi  le  travail,  la  carri^re 
avoir,  et  je  ferai  le  travail  que  je  trouverai  en  attendant  mieuz 

(dinusion). 

Aprte  avoir  r^pondu  au  questionnaire,  les  sigets  obtiennent,  pour  la  composante 
u^rpeisonnelle  et  la  composante  id^ologique,  tm  score  pour  d^que  6tat  d’identit^ 
Chaque  sqjet  est  alors  assod6  k un  6tat  dldentiW,  sTil  obtient  un  score  d’un  6cart-type 
au-de^  de  la  moyenne  ou  plus  pour  V 6chelle  de  cet  6tat  et  des  scores  sous  ce  seuil 
pour  les  trois  autres  ktats.  De  plus,  xm  score  au-dessous  de  ce  seuil  (d’xm  ^cart-type 
au-dessus  de  la  moye^e)  pour  les  6chelles  des  quatre  6tats  dldentit6  place  I’individu 
au  niv^u  du  moratoire.  F^nalement,  il  peut  arriver  qu’une  personae  soit  danp  ime 
pharo  de  to^ition  entire  deux  6tats  dldentit6.  Cette  dernifere  obtient  alors  un  score 
au-dessus  du  seuil  pour  les  deux  belles  de  ces  ^ts  d'identit^. 

CueiUette  des  donnies 

La  participation  des  6tudiants  k ce  projet  est  volontaire.  Uexaminateur  presents 
le  questionnaire  que  doivent  remplir  les  6tudiants  qui  ont  accords  leur  consentement 
^ cette  6tude.  questionnaire  est  administr6  & 13  groupes-dasses  (7  k I'Universit^ 
d Ottawa  et  6 i lUniversit^  Laurentienne)  constitu6s  d’une  trentaine  d’6tudiants 
diacum  U temps  requis  pour  r6pondre  au  questionnaire  est  d'environ  trente  minutes 
mais  il  ny  a PM  de  temps  limite  pour  le  completer.  Les  consignee  et  instructions 
donn^es  aux  smets  6teient  les  mSmes  pour  tous  les  groupes. 

Presentation  et  discussimi  des  resultats 

Quatre  cent  dix  sqjets  ont  rgpondu  au  questionnaire.  Les  r^sultats  de  80  sigets  ont 
ete  rgetes:  45  k cause  de  donates  manquantes  et  36  parce  qu’ils  4taient  en  phase  de 
transition  entre  deux  4tats  d’identite.  Le  nombre  de  sqjets  varie  done  entire  300  et 
340,  selon  les  analyses. 

La  repartition  des  sujets  selon  les  quatre  itats  d*identite 

Les  r^sultats  indiquent  que,  pour  la  composante  interpersonnelle  (amities,  rdles 
Mxuels,  fir^entations  et  loisirs),  10  pouroent  des  sqjets  se  situent  au  niveau  de 
lidentite  achev6e,  71  pourcent  au  niveau  du  moratoire,  9 pourcent  au  niveau  de  la 
forclusion  et  10  pourcent  au  niveau  de  la  diffusion.  En  consid^rant  les  dexix  p6les  de 
resolution  du  stade  identite  identifies  par  Erikson,  il  est  possible  de  considerer  le 
moratoire  et  I’identite  achevee  comme  le  p6le  positif  et  la  diffusion  et  la  forclusion 
Mnme  le  p6le  negatif.  Quatre-vingt-une  pourcent  des  sqjets  soit  245  etudiants 
tendraient  alors  vers  une  resolution  positive  du  stade  identite  alors  que  19  pourcent 
d entie  eux  (60  etudiants)  tendraient  vers  le  pole  n^atif.  Pour  la  composante 
ideologique  (^pation,  religion,  pofitique  et  style  de  vie),  14  pourcent  des  sqjets  se 
situent  au  niveau  de  I’identite  achevee,  68  pourcent  au  niveau  du  moratoire,  11 
pourcent  au  niveau  de  la  forclusion  et  7 pourcent  au  niveau  de  la  (fiffusion  Quatre- 
vingj^leux  poui^nt  d’entre  eux,  soit  251  etudiants,  tendraient  done  vera  une 
resolution  positive  de  la  composante  ideologique  du  stade  identite  alors  que  18 
pourcent  des  sqjets  soit  54  etudiants  tendraient  vers  le  pdle  negatif. 
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Ces  r4sxiltats  sent  encourageanta  dana  la  mesure  oii  tme  forte  majority  des  siyets 
vivent,  tant  pour  la  composante  interpersoimelle  que  pour  la  composante  id6ologique, 
un  d6veloppement  positif  de  leur  identity.  Ces  rteultats  sont  6galement  inqpji^tante 
puisque  pr6s  de  20  pourcent  des  6tudiants  semblent  vivre  un  d6veloppement  n^gatif 
de  leur  identity.  De  plus,  selon  Mianro  et  Adams  (1977)  et  Waterman  (1982, 1985),  les 
etudes  universitaires  auraient  tendance  k prolonger  le  moratoire.  une  fois  sur 
le  mardi6  du  travail  la  plupart  des  sqjets  qui  sont  au  moratoire  atteignent  1 identity 
achev6e,  alors  que  ceux  qui  se  situent  au  niveau  de  la  diffusion  ou  de  la  forduaon 
auraient  t«adance  & s’y  cantonner  une  fois  sur  le  marck^  du  travail  (Waterman  et 
Waterman,  1971;  Waterman,  Geary  et  Waterman,  1974;  Waterman  et  Goldr^, 
1976).  Ces  r&ultats  ont  des  implications  p6dagogiques  importantes  car  cert^es 
6tudes  (Walter  et  Stivers,  1977;  McNergney  et  Satterstrom,  1984)  semUent  indiquer 
quH  existe  tme  correlation  poative  entre  le  developpement  de  Kdentite  dW  futur 
enseignant  et  la  qualite  de  ses  rapports  avec  ses  eifeves  de  mSme  que  la  quakte  de  ses 
interventions  p6dag(^quea  Ceci  donnerait  raison  k certains  auteurs  (e.g.  Leonard  et 
Gottsdanker-WiUekens,  1987)  qui  consid6rent  que  I’education  ne  devrait  pas 
seulement  se  concentrer  sur  les  apprentissages  d’ordre  academique  mais  6galement 
sur  le  d6veloppement  cognitivo-affectif  de  la  personae. 

L’identification  de  variables  lUes  au  cUveloppement  de  VidentiU 

La  pr^sente  etude  a egalement  pour  but  d’identifier  des  variables  qui  sont 
susceptibles  d’etre  liees  au  developpement  de  I’identite  des  futurs  enseignante.  Les 
variables  retenues  sont  le  sexe,  le  niveau  scolaire  auquel  ils  se  preparent  k ensei^er, 
le  type  de  programme  de  formation,  le  statut  marital,  le  statut  parental,  le  fmt  de 
resider  chez  leurs  parents,  I’experience  de  travail  k temps  plein  et  1’  9ge.  Ces  variable 
ont  ete  retenues  soit  parce  qu’elles  representent  des  e’/enement  existentiels 
importants  (e.g.  vie  de  couple,  enfants)  ou  parce  qu’elles  sont  consid^r^s  importantes 
par  les  recherches  (e.g.  fige)  ou  parce  qu’^es  sont  U6es  k la  popiilation  4tudi^e  (e.g. 
type  de  programme). 

Pour  v6rifier  a ces  variables  produisent  \me  repartition  differente  des  sujets  au 
sein  des  quatre  etats  d’identite,  nous  avons  utilise  des  tableaux  de  contingence  dont 
les  resultats  ont  ete  sounds  k dee  teste  khi-carre.  Dans  I’eventuaUte  d’un  resultat 
significatif  qui  indiquerait  que  la  variable  etudiee  produit  une  ^partition  differente 
des  siyete  au  sein  des  quatre  etate  d’identite,  les  scores  continus  de  ^^cime  des 
echeUes  ont  ete  soumis  k une  analyse  de  variance  Anova  pour  tenter  d’Wentifier  ob 
se  situent  les  differences  sigiuficatives  entre  les  groupea  Rappelons  ^’apres  avoir 
repondu  au  questionnaire,  les  svgete  obtiennent  un  score  continu  variant  de  8 k 48 
pour  chaque  etat  dldentite. 

Le  type  de  programme  et  le  choix  de  specialisation 

I.,es  analyses  statistiques  indiquent  que  le  niveau  scolaire  auquel  I’etudiant  se 
prepare  k enseigner  de  mSme  que  le  type  de  programme  de  formation  auquel  il 
est  inscrit  ne  seraient  pas  lies  au  developpement  de  1 identite. 

En  Ontario,  les  etudiante-maStres  ont  \m  choix  de  trois  niveaux  scolaires  de 
specialisation;  le  premier,  les  cycles  primaire  et  moyen,  inclut  les  eifeves  &g6s  de 
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4 11  ans;  le  second,  les  qrcles  moyen  et  mtenn6diaire,  inclut  les  6lfeves  ag6s  de 

9 a 16  ans  et  finalement  le  troisiame,  les  (^cles  intermadiaire  et  suparieiuv 
regroupe  les  aidves  ftg6s  de  12  k 18  ans.  Le  test  de  khi-carra  indique  qu*U  n’y  a 
pas  de  difference  significative  entre  les  rapartitions  des  trois  groupes  d’atudiants 
tant  pour  la  composante  interpersonnelle  (Khi*(6,  N«297)  * 3.4,  ns.)  que  pour  la 
composante  idaologique  (Khi*(6,  N=325)  =2.38,  ns.).  II  serait  done  faux  d’affimier 
que  les  atudiants  qui  se  dirigent  au  niveau  secondaire  sont  plus  “matures"  «ln«n 
leur  dadsion  d'ordre  idaologique  ou  interpersonnelle  que  les  atudiants  qui  se 
destinent  a I’aiamentaire.  II  en  va  de  m§me  pour  le  type  de  programme  de 
formation  auquel  ils  sont  inscrits.  Le  test  de  khi-carra  indique  qu’il  n’y  a pas  de 
difference  significative  entre  les  rapartitions  au  sein  des  quatre  atats  d’identita 
des  atudiants  qui  sont  inscrits  au  B.A.]^duc  de  I’Univerista  Laurentienne,  de  ceux 
inscrits  au  B.Ed.  k Hlniversita  Laurentieime  et  de  ceux  inscrits  au  B.fid.  k 
l*U^vcrsita  d’Ottawa.  Ceci  est  vrai  pour  la  composante  interpersonnelle  (Khi*(6, 
N=  304)  = 6.8,  ns.)  et  pour  la  composante  idaologique  (Khi®(6,  N=  304)  = 7.1,  ns.). 

Le  sexe  des  sujets 

L’influence  du  sexe  des  sqjets  sur  le  daveloppement  de  leur  identita  est  la  plus 
floue  des  variables  atudiaes.  En  effet,  les  rasultats  du  test  de  khi-carra  indiquent 
que,  pour  les  deux  composantes  (interpersonnelle:  Khi*(3,  N=  305)  = 11.4,  p<.06; 
idaologique:  Khi*  (3,  N=  305)  = 10.2,  p<.05),  les  hommes  et  les  femmes  se 
rapartissent  de  fapon  significativement  diffarente  au  sein  des  4 atats  d’identita. 
Cependant,  les  analyses  de  variance  Anova  effectuaes  sur  les  scores  bruts  obtenus 
par  les  srgets  aux  quatre  atats  d’identitas  n’ont  pu  situer  les  difarences 
significatives.  Cela  indique  que  mSme  s’il  y a une  rapartition  diffarente  des 
hommes  et  des  femmes  au  sein  des  atats  d’identita,  les  moyennes  obtenues  par 
ces  deux  groupes  ne  sont  pas  significativement  diffarentes;  ce  qui  signifie  que  la 
moyenne  d’un  groupe  (variable  continue)  peut  6tre  lagarement  infarieure  maia  non 
significativement  diffarente  de  celle  de  I’autre  groupe.  Cependant,  cette  diffarence 
de  moyenne  est  suffisante  pour  qu’mi  groupe  se  situe  k \m  atat  d’identita  et 
I’autre  k un  autre  (variable  discrate).  A la  lumiare  de  ces  rasultats,  il  semble  que 
le  lien  entre  le  sexe  et  le  daveloppement  de  I’identita  ne  soit  pas  tras  clair.  Les 
recherches  qui  se  sont  intaressaes  k cette  variable  trouvent  parmi  leurs  donnaes 
quelques  diffarences  significatives  entre  les  deux  sexes.  Cependant,  elles  sont  peu 
nombreuses  et  les  chercheurs  tendent  k conclure  que  la  variable  sexe  seule 
pourrait  ne  pas  compter  pour  beaucoup  dans  la  variance  des  rasultats  lias  k 
I’identita  (Archer,  1989;  Cooper  et  Grotevant,  1987;  Kroger,  1988;  Waterman. 
1982). 

V&ge  des  sujets 

Pour  analyser  la  relation  entre  Tfige  des  sqjets  et  les  atats  d’identita,  les 
moyennes  d’flge  des  sqjets  appartenant  k chaque  atat  d’identita  ont  ata  soumises 
k une  analyse  de  variance  Anova.  Poiu*  les  deux  composantes,  elle  a ravaia  des 
diffarences  significatives  pom*  les  deux  composantes  (interpersonnelle: 
F(3,300)=7.4,  p<.001;  idaologique  F(3,300)=5.3,  p<.01).  Au  niveau  interpersonnel, 
les  sqjets  qui  ont  une  identita  achevae  (28.6  ans)  et  ceux  qui  ont  tme  identita 
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diffuse  (30  ans),  soit  les  deux  extr^mit^s  du  contmuum  du 

I’identit^,  constituent  les  groupes  les  plus  fig€s.  sdjets  de  1 identic  ache 

sont  significativement  plus  ftg6s  que  les  sujets  de  la  forclusion  (23.^ 

ceux  de  la  diffusion  sont  sig^cativement  plus  ag6s  que  ceux  de  la  forduswn  et 

du  moratoire  (25.6  ans).  Finalement,  au  niveau  de  hd^ologie,  les  sujets  associ#s 

h I’identitd  achev6e  (29,3  ans)  sont  significativement  plus  fig^s  que 

k la  diffusion  (24.5  ans),  k la  forclusion  (24.1  ans)  et  au 

Uftge  eat  done  un  facteur  qui  est  U6  au  d6veloppement  de  1 i^ntit6  (Waterm^, 
1982).  II  faut  noter  que  les  6tudiants  plus  kgka  ont  probablement  v6cu  plus 
d’6v6nements  critiques  U6s  h I’existence. 

Le  statut  parental 

Le  test  de  khi-carr6  indique  que,  pour  les  deux  composantes,  les  6tudiants  qui 
ont  des  enfants  et  les  6tudiants  qui  n’en  ont  pas  se  r^partissent  de  fapon 
significativement  diffSrente  au  sein  des  4 6tats  d’idendt^.  compo^ 

inb^ersonnelle  (Khi*(3,  N=  304)  = 11.3,  p<.0«,  plus  f ®^^^ 

que  d’6tudiants  sans  enfant  s’identifient  k la  diffusion  et  fi  1 identi^  achev6e.  En 
Centre  partie,  il  y a moins  d’6tudiants  avec  enfants  que  d^tudiants  sans  enfant 
au  niveau  du  moratoire  et  de  la  forclusion.  Ces  <M6rences  entre  le  moratoire,  la 
forclusion  et  l’identit6  achev6e  pourraient  s’expUquer  par  le  fmt  que 
6tudiants  avec  enfants  ont  pris  un  engagement  suite  h une 
achev6e)  et  done  que  moins  d’6tudiants  avec  enfants  sont  en  p6node  de  reflexion 

(moratoire). 

En  ce  qui  conceme  la  composante  id6ologique  (1^*(3,  N=  334)  * 27.1,  p<.001), 
U v a moins  d’^tudiants  avec  enfants  au  niveau  de  la  (hffusion,  de  la 
du  moratoire.  Cependant,  ils  sont  plus  nombreux  au  mveau  de  1 ^denti^ 

Les  6tudiants  avec  enfants  semblent  plus  6tre  ou  avoir  6t6  en  p6node  de  reflexion 
que  les  6tudiants  sans  enfant  au  niveau  du  choix  de  camfere  et  des  choix 
politiques  et  religieux. 

Le  statut  marital 

test  de  khi-carr6  indique  que  les  6tudiants  mari6s  ou  vivant  en  iinion  de  fait 
et  les  4t«dtants  caibateires  se  rtpartiesent  de 

au  sein  des  4 ^tats  d’identit^  (interpersonnelle:  Khi  (3,  N=  305)  - 14.9,  p<.01, 
id^ologique*.  Khi*  (3,  N=  335)  — 12.3,  p<.01). 

Poui-  la  composante  interpersoimeUe,  les  persoones  cdUbataires  s'MSOcient  plus 
an  moratoire  (76%)  que  Us  personnes  marides  (6(»M  ^rs  qu  d y 
nersonnes  marines  que  de  c^libataires  au  niveau  de  la  diffusion  (respe^vement 
18%  et  7%)  et  de  I’identit^  achev6e  (respectivement  14%  et  7%).  Les  diff6rences 
entre  le  moratoire  et  I’identit^  achev6e  pourraient  s’expUquer  par  le  que 
plusieurs  6tudiants  mari6s  out  pris  un  engagement  suite  k une  reflexion 
achev6e)  et  done  que  moins  d’6tudiants  mari6s  sont  en  p6node  de  r^eno 
(moratoire).  Cependant  la  difKrence  au  niveau  de  la  diffusion  est  plus  difficile  k 
e^Sue^  Serit-ce  une  forme  de  regression  qui  conduit  certames  personnes 
marides  It  une  confiision  de  I’identitd  interpersonnelU? 
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En  w qui  conceme  la  composante  id^ologique,  lea  persoanes  c6libataires 
8 asMcient  plxis  au  moratoire  (70%)  que  les  personnes  mari^s  (65%)  alors  qu’il  y 

a plus  de  personnes  marines  (12%)  que  de  c^libataires  (8%)  au  niveau  de  la 
forclusion. 


Les  r^sultats  ont  ^galement  tenu  compte  du  fait  que  les  sujeta  demeurent  ou  non 
Chez  leurs  parents.  Le  test  de  khi-carr^  indique  qu'il  n’y  a pas  de  difference 
significative  entre  les  repartitions  des  deux  groupes  d’etudiants  tant  pour  la 
composante  i^^ersonneUe  (Khi»  (3.  N=  304)  = 3.1,  ns)  que  pour  la  composante 
ideologique  (Khi*(3,  N=  334)  « 3.5.  ns).  Le  seul  fait  dliabiter  ou  non  chez  ses 
parents  nest  p^  une  variable  qui  influence  la  formation  de  I’identite  pour  la 
pop^ation  etudiee.  Cependant,  il  est  interesssant  de  noter  que  le  fait  d’etre  marie 
ou  de  vivre  en  union  de  fait  et  celui  d’avoir  des  enfimts  sont  des  variables  a»‘d 
influencent  la  formation  de  I’identite. 


L’expirience  de  travail  it  temps  plein 

Pour  anal^er  la  relation  entre  I’experience  de  travail  k temps  plein  des  sujets 
et  les  etats  didenti^,  les  moyennes  d’annees  de  travail  des  sqjets  appartenant  k 
chaque  etat  d’identite  ont  ete  soumises  h une  analyse  de  variance  Anova.  Poui’  les 
deux  composantes,  elle  a reveie  des  differences  significatives  entre  les  groupes 
(mterpersonnelle:  F(3,300)=5.0,  p<.01;  ideologique  P(3,300)=4.2,  p<.01).  Au  niveau 
mterpersonnel,  les  sqjets  qui  ont  une  identite  diffuse  ont  travaille 
significativement  plus  longtemps  (3.2  ans)  que  les  sqjets  de  la  forclusion  (1.2  an) 
et  du  moratoire  (1.5  an).  Les  sqjets  de  lldentite  acbevee  ont  travaille  k temps  plein 
pendant  une  moyenne  de  2.3  ans.  Au  niveau  ideologique,  les  sqjets  assodes  k 
1 Identite  acbevee  ont  travaille  k temps  plein  significativement  plus  longtemps  (2.7 
ans)  que  ceux  assodes  k la  fordusion  (0.7  an).  Les  siqets  de  la  diffusion  et  du 
moratoire  ont  pour  leur  part  travaille  k temps  plein  en  moyenne  pendant 
respectivement  1.6  annee  et  1.8  annee.  Ces  resultats  semblent  indiquer  que,  sur 
le  plan  ideologique  (occupation,  religion,  poUtique  et  style  de  vie),  plus  la  personne 
a travaille  k temps  plein  plus  elle  a de  chances  de  developper  une  identite  acbevee 
Dans  le  cas  de  notre  population,  cela  pourrait  §tre  une  indication  que  ceux  qui 
smscriwnt  A un  programme  de  formation  des  maitres  aprfes  quelques  aimees  sur 
le  marche  du  travail  ont  choisi  cette  profession  suite  k une  periode  de  reflexion 
(moratoire). 

Conclusion 


1«  questionnaire  utilise  dans  cette  etude  permet  d’etablir  la  repartition  des 
etudiants  inscrits  A un  programme  de  formation  des  maitres  selon  les  quatre  etats 
d identite  de  M^da:  I’identite  acbevee,  le  moratoire,  la  diffusion  de  I'identite  et  la 
forcl^ion  de  lidenti^.  Les  resultats  indiquent  qu’environ  80  pourcent  des 
etudiants  inten’oges  vivent  xme  resolution  positive  du  stade  identite  alors  que  20 
pourcent  tendent  vers  le  p6le  negatif  de  resolution.  Ces  resultats  sont  semblables 
pour  la  composante  interpersonneUe  (amities,  r6les  sexuels,  frAquentations  et 
loisirs)  et  la  composante  ideologique  (occupation,  religion,  politique  et  style  de  vie). 
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Outre  le  fait  que  ces  r6sultata  doivent  Stre  confinn^a  par  d’autres  etudes,  il 
serait  important  sur  le  plan  p^dagogique  de  a’intdresaer  aux  ^tudiants  qvd  vivent 
danA  un  dtat  de  difEuaion  ou  de  forcluaion  de  I’identit^  et  de  pr4ciaer  comment  la 
formation  universitaire  peut  favoriser  I’^mergence  du  moratoire  et  de  I’identit^ 
achev^e. 

De  plu8>  U faudrait  pouraviivre  lea  recherchea  portant  sur  la  relation  entre  le 
d^veloppement  de  I’identit^  et  la  performance  p^dagogique  de  Tenseignant  ou  du 
futur  enaeignant  de  m§me  que  pr^ciser  comment  I’identitd  de  I’enseignant  affecte 
la  relation  ^l^^e-enseignant  de  mgme  que  I’apprentiaaage  dies  lea  4l^vea. 

La  prdaente  dtude  avait  dgalement  pour  but  d’identilier  dea  variables 
ausceptibles  d’etre  li^es  au  d^veloppement  de  I’identitd  des  fiaturs  enseignants. 
Parmi  lea  variablea  4tudi^s,  le  choiz  de  Tuniversit^,  le  choix  du  type  de 
programme  de  formation  des  maitres  et  le  dioix  du  niveau  de  specialisation 
d’enseignement  ne  seraient  pas  des  variables  Uees  au  developpement  de  Tidentite 
(composante  interpersonnelle  et  composante  ideologique)  des  futurs  enseignants. 
Cependant,  des  variables  comme  I’dge,  le  statut  parental,  le  statut  marital  et 
l’exp4rience  de  travail  k temps  plein  sent  Uees  au  d^veloppement  de  la  composante 
interpersonnelle  et  de  la  composante  ideologique  de  lldentitd.  II  eat  intdresaant  de 
noter  que  cea  variables  sont  pour  la  plupart  des  dv4nements  de  vie  importants 
(Colaruaso  et  Nemiroff,  1981)  comme  par  example  la  vie  de  couple,  la  paternity  ou 
la  maternity,  Texp^rience  sur  le  march^  du  travaiL  L’dge  semblerait  alors 
repr^senter  le  temps  requis  par  ces  6v^nements  pour  Itre  v4cus. 

La  recherche,  k cavise  de  sa  m^thodologie  et  de  son  objectif,  ne  permet  pas 
d’expliquer  conunent  ces  variables  iniluencent  le  d^veloppement  de  l’identit4. 
Cependant  des  recherches  additioimelles  devraient  s’int^resser  aux  variables  qui 
sont  li^es  au  d^veloppement  de  Tidentit^  et  tenter  par  des  methodologies 
cognitivistes  d’expliquer  le  rSla  de  ces  variables  lors  de  la  formation  de  I’identite. 
Finalement,  la  variable  sexe,  k caiise  des  resultats  ambigus  qu'elle  gen^re,  devrait 
egalement  faire  Tobjet  de  recherches  systematiques. 
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UN  CADRE  TBEEORIQUE  POUR  ANALYSER  LES  EFFETS 
DE  LA  FORMATION  SUR  LA  SATISFACTION  AU  TRAVAIL 

Antoine  Lutumba  NtetUt  PhJ). 

University  du  Quebec  k Chicoutimi 

Rygumy 

Les  relations  erUre  la  *fbrmatum^  et  la  “sati^action  au  travail”  restent  un  phinomine 
peu  expliqui  et  une  preoccupation  pour  de  nombreux  cherchcurs.  Cette  situation  est 
due,  en partie,  d I’abaence  d*un  cadre  thiorique  apprxprie  quipuisse  aider  6 scruter  ces 

relations.  Dans  leurtiatactuel,  les  cadres  th4oriques  dignities  nepermettentqu’une 

analyse  partielle,  exdusivement  centime  sur  la  satisfaction  au  travail  Venrichi^ment 
d’un  de  ces  cadres  par  Vintraduction  de  la  formation  comme  une  variable  principale, 
au  mSme  titre  que  la  satisfaction  au  travail  est  propose  comme  une  solution. 

Abstract 

The  relationship  between  "training”  and  "job  sati^ution”  rernaim  an  almost 
unexplainable  phenomenon  and  preoccupies  many  researchers.  This  situation  is  due, 
in  part,  to  the  current  lack  of  a theoretical  framework  which  would  aid  in  examinir^ 
the  reaitiontiiip.  The  theoretical  frameworks  available  permit  only  a partial  analysis, 
solely  centred  on  job  satisfaction.  This  article  proposes  an  enrudted  framework,  focusing 
both  on  training  and  job  satisfaction. 


Introduction 

Au  cours  de  ce  dernier  quart  du  vingtiyme  sidcle,  il  est  rammun,  en  milieu 
organisationnd,  de  recourir  A la  formation^  quand  il  est  question  de  rehaussex  la 
satis&ction  des  employes.  Cependant,  peu  de  recherches  sent  effectuyes  pour  ytudier 
et  expliquer  les  e£fets  ryels  de  la  formation  sur  la  satia&ction  au  travail  Celles  qui 
abordent  le  svQet>  le  font  en  basant  leur  dymarche  sur  I’un  des  nombreux  cadres 
thyoriques  de  la  satisfection  qui  existent:  le  cadre  de  Maslow  (1954),  dUerzberg  (1966), 
de  Dawis  et  Lofquist  (1984),  de  Wolf  (1970),  de  LarouAe  et  Delorme  (1972),  pour  ne 
citer  que  ceux-lA.  Comme  consyquence,  des  explications  incompiytes  qui  ignorent 
presq[u’ostensiblement  la  variable  "formation”  et  qui  se  centrent  exclusivement  sur  la 
variable  "satisfaction  au  travail”.  D’oh  la  necessity  de  disposer  d’un  cadre  thyorique 
de  ryfyrence  qui  intygre,  simultanyment  et  au  m§me  titre,  ces  deux  variables,  si  on 
veut  aboutir  k des  explications  compiytes,  profondes  et  concluantes  sur  leurs 
interrelations. 

L'enrichissement  d’un  cadre  thyorique  dyj^  existant,  que  Ton  rendrait  ainsi  plus 
appropriy  h I’analyse  des  effets  de  la  formation  sur  la  satiafoction  au  travail,  consUtue 
une  ryponse  valable  k cette  pryoccupation,  Le  prysent  article  pi  '*pose  un  cadre  de  ce 
genre  et  tente  d’en  dymontrer  I’eflficacity  opyratoire. 

Cadxn  th4orique  original  de  Larouche  et  Delonne 

Pour  amorcer  la  dymardie,  le  modyle  thyorique  de  la  satisfaction  au  travail, 
dyveloppy  et  mis  au  point  par  Larouche  et  Delorme  (1972),  va  servir  de  cadre 
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d’inspiratiori.  Ce  modde  s’appuie  sur  le  postulat  que  Findividu,  dont  d est  question 
dans  l’4tude  de  la  satisfaction  au  travail,  est  un  stget  engage  dan«  ime  situation 
de  travail  r^m\in4rd;  ce  qui  est  Fune  des  caract^ristiques  des  personnes  concem^es 
par  la  demarche  pr^sent^e  dans  ce  texte.  II  y a ^alement  Fadh^sion  des  auteurs 
de  cette  th^orie  k une  conception  de  la  notion  de  satis&ction  au  travail  dans  le 
sens  d'un  6cart  entre  la  situation  de  travail  souhait^e  par  Femploy^  et  sa  situation 
de  travail  r^elle.  Cette  conception  rejoint  Foptique  que  le  present  article  choisit 
pour  ezpliquer  les  effets  de  la  formation  sur  la  satisfaction  d’un  individu,  en 
function  de  Faspiration  (situation  souhait^e)  de  ce  dernier  et  de  son  integration 
(situation  reelle)  dans  un  milieu  de  travail  donn6. 

Dans  leur  module  theciique,  schematise  dans  la  figure  I,  Larouche  et  Delorme 
(1972)  se  representent  Funivers  de  travail  comme  un  lieu  oii  interagissent  deux 
pdles:  d’un  c6te,  on  a personnalite  de  Findividu  et,  de  Fautre,  on  a Femploi  que  cet 
individu  exerce. 

Le  premier  p6le,  la  personnalite  de  Findividu,  est  constitue  de  deux  composantes: 
les  habiletes  et  les  besoins.  Les  habUetes  englobent  aussi  bien  la  memoire, 
I’intelligence  que  les  instruments  perceptuels;  ce  sont  des  dimensions 
psychologiques  qui  peuvent  Stre  mises  en  oeuvre  pour  exercer  une  action  propre 
e satisfaire  I’organisme.  En  d’autres  termes,  les  habiletes  sont  des  outils  dont  se 
dote  et  se  sert  Findividu  pour  repondre,  de  faptm  recurrente,  aux  situations 
objectives  et  subjectives  qui  appellent  \me  action  de  Foiganisme  (Larouche  et 
Delorme,  1972).  Quant  au  concept  de  besoins,  il  designe  les  etats  de  desequilibre 
et  d’inconfort  eprouves  par  Forganisme  par  rapport  k son  milieu  aTwhiawt. 
(Larouche  et  Delorme,  1972). 

Le  deuxieme  pdle,  Femploi,  est  ^galement  constitu^  de  deux  composantes 
principales:  les  exigences  et  les  incitations.  Le  concept  d’exigences  designe 
I’ensemble  des  demandes  sociales  et  comportementales  que  requiert  Femploi  pour 
6tre  accompli  ad^quatement  h la  satisfaction  de  Femployeur.  Quant  au  concept 
d’mdtations,  il  est  compris  dans  le  sens  d’un  ensemble  d’objets  d’ordre  materiel 
(salaire,  conditions  de  travail  en  g^n4ral,  etc.)  et  psychologique  (estime,  relations 
interpersonnelles,  autonomie,  etc.)  que  Femploi  offre  en  retour  k Findividu 
(Larouche  et  Delorme,  1972). 

Les  dimensions  de  ’‘stimulus*  et  de  “motivation*  ont  introduites  par  les 
autexirs  de  la  th^orie  pour  montrer  que  Findividu,  dont  il  est  question  dana  l’6tude 
de  la  satisfaction  au  travail,  est  un  €tro  dynamique.  Sa  persomialit^  est 
constamment  soUicit^e  par  lies  facteurs  internes  et  extemes  de  son  emploi  et  fa 
lui  prend  un  minimum  de  motivation  pour  r^agir. 
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Figure  1 

Schema  du  cadre  thdorique  de  Larouche  et  Delorme 
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Caract^riatique  et  postulate  du  cadre  th^mrique  enrichi 

La  caract6rifltique  fondamentale  du  nouveau  cadre  d’analyse,  propose  dans  le 
present  article,  reside  dans  renrichissement  du  modfele  original  de  Larouche  et 
Delorme  par  I’addition  d’un  troisifeme  p6le.  Le  nouveau  p6le  est  represents  par  la 
formation  qui,  h titre  de  variable  indSpendante,  interagit  avec  la  variable 
dSpendante  “satisfaction  au  travail".  Cette  denuftre  Stant  la  rSaultante  de 
Tinteraction  entre  les  besoins  de  I’individu  et  les  indtations  que  cet  individu  repoit 
de  son  emploL 
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Le  cadre,  ainsi  enrichi,  repose  sur  dexix  nouveatix  postulats  de  base.  Le 
premier  postulat  assume  que  I’individu  r^agit  aux  stimulations  de 
Tenvironnement  dans  lequel  il  se  meut  et  qu’U  possMe  un  ensemble  de  r^ponses 
potentielles  dont  la  portae  est  d4termin^e  par  son  bagage  h^r^ditaire  (Betz  et  al., 
1966).  Le  deuxi^me  postulat  soutient  que  les  activit^s  de  formation  ne  sont  pas 
toutes  pareilles,  non  plus  les  effets  qu’elles  peuvent  g^n^rer  ((jralambaud,  1980, 
Ntetu,  1992a/1992b). 

En  effet,  la  reaction  d'un  individu  k ime  stimulation  et  I’utilisation  d’une 
r^ponse  particuli^re  sont  fonction  de  I’environnement,  lequel  peut  ou  pent  ne  pas 
faciliter  I’apparition  de  cette  r6ponse.  Comme  Tindividu  fait  usage  dWe  r^ponse, 
ceUe-d  s’associe  k certains  renforfateurs  qui  ne  sont  autres  que  les  conditions 
environnemental.es  favorables  k son  maintien  en  guise  de  r^ponse  privil^gi^e. 
Avec  le  temps,  cette  r^ponse,  k laquelle  Tindividu  recourt  fr4quemment,  finit  par 
s’identifier  ^ un  ensemble  dliabilet^s  primitives.  Au  m8me  moment,  des 
renfor^ateurs  presents  dans  Tenvironnement  et  apparaissant  souvent  dans  le 
processus  de  consolidation  de  la  r^ponse  qu’utilise  Tindividu,  s’identifient  it  un 
ensemble  de  besoins  primitifs.  Les  habilet^  et  les  besoins,  ainsi  assimil^s, 
jettent  les  bases  de  la  constitution  de  ce  qui  est  connu  sous  le  vocable  de  la 
“personnaliW  au  travail”  (Betz  et  al.,  1966). 

Mais,  comme  I'individu  grandit  et  se  d^veloppe,  les  besoins  et  les  habilet^s 
subissent  des  changements.  Certains  d’entre  eux  se  renforcent,  d’autres,  par 
centre,  disparaissent  pour  laisser  la  place  it  de  nouveaux  qui  Emergent.  La  force 
des  besoins  et  des  habiletds  devient  stationnaire  quand  Tindividii  ddveloppe  un 
style  de  vie  de  plus  en  plus  stable.  II  arrive  alors  que  les  besoiits  et  les  habilet4s 
se  cristallisent  it  un  tel  point  que  des  mesures  rdp^t^es  ne  d^cdlent  plus  de 
changement  significatif.  A partir  de  ce  moment,  I’individu  peut  §tre  consid4r6 
comme  ayant  acquis  une  certaine  stability  de  sa  personnalit^  au  travail  (Betz  et 
1966).  Dans  ce  sens,  la  personnalitd  au  travail  peut  Stre  perpue  comme  un 
tout  uniii^,  stable,  formd  d’habilet^s  et  de  besoins  (Larouche  et  Delorme,  1972). 

De  ce  qui  pr^c^de,  on  est  amend  it  constater  que  les  habiletds  et  les  besoins 
sont  des  variables  interddpendantes.  En  effet,  le  ddveloppement  de  certaines 
habiletds  peut  gdndrer  des  besoins  spdcifiques  et,  inversement,  certains  besoins 
peuvent  dtre  associds  au  ddveloppement  des  habiletds  spdcifiques.  Un  paralldle 
peut  done  dtre  dtabli  entre,  d’lm  cdtd,  les  rdsultats  qui  ddcoulent  de  la  mesure 
des  habiletds  et,  de  I’autre  cdtd,  ceux  qui  proeddent  de  I’dvaluation  des  besoins 
(Weiss,  Dawis,  Lofquist  et  England,  1966). 

D’xm  point  de  vue  pratique,  il  est  du  ressort  de  I’employeur  de  spdeifier  les 
comportements  requis  pour  I’atteinte  des  buts  de  I’organisation,  de  ddterminer 
les  conditions  du  stimulus  dans  lesquelles  ces  comportements  devront  se 
manifester,  de  prdciser  les  renforcements  attendus  en  vue  de  les  stim\iler  et  de 
choisir  les  outils  qui  devront  permettre  d’apprdcier  la  correspondance  entre  les 
habiletds  qu’im  employd  possdde  et  les  besoins  que  ce  mdme  employd  manifeste 
(Dawis  et  Lofquist,  1984). 
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Operationalisation  du  cadre  theorique  enrichi 

Dans  cette  partie  du  texte,  il  est  question  de  d6termmer  les  effets  de  la 
formation  sur  la  satisfaction  au  travail.  Une  telle  demarche  na  de  sens  que^si, 
it  priori,  il  est  admis,  d’une  part,  que  I’un  des  deia  premiers  p6les  en  interaction 
(individu  versus  emploi)  est  susceptible  de  subir  des  modifications  et,  d autre 
part,  que  des  actions  de  formation  peuvent  avoir  un  impact  sur  Tun  de  ces  deux 
pdles. 

Les  deiix  postxilats,  enonc6s  dans  le  paragraphe  precedent,  peuvent  §tre  n^ 
k revidence,  du  moins  en  ce  qui  conceme  le  pdle  “individu*.  En  effet,  la 
formation,  en  plus  d’etre  un  moyen  d’apprentissage  des  habilet6s,  se  presents 
aussi  comme  un  moyen  efficace  de  les  am6liorer  et  de  les  adapter  aux  exigences 
d’un  emploi  (B6dard,  1988,  Davies  et  Shackleton,  1975,  Kabn,  1981,  Savoie, 
1989).  EUe  est  un  moyen  qui  permet  6galement  i Temploy^  d’atteindre  pltis 
rapidement  les  standards  de  performance  dans  le  ddveloppement  de  ses 
competences  (Rheaume,  1981). 

Les  affirmations  de  tous  ces  auteurs  sur  le  r6le  determinant  que  joue  la 
formation  dans  le  d6veloppement  des  habiletes,  corroborent  les  arguments  de 
Dawis,  Lofquist  et  Weiss  (1968).  Ces  demiers  soutiennent  que  les  experiences 
educatives  et  les  experiences  sociales  jouent  le  r6le  le  plus  determinant  dans  les 
modifications  subies  par  les  habiletes  et  les  besoins,  au  fur  et  6 mesure  de  la 
croissance  de  I’individu  (Dawis,  Lofquist  et  Weiss,  1968).  Il  en  serait  de  m6me 
des  attitudes  et  des  inter§ts  qui,  en  fait,  n’apparaissent  pas  spontanement  chez 
un  individu,  maia  sont  plut6t  les  resultats  de  I’education  que  ce  dermer  refoit, 
des  sa  tendre  enfance,  et  qui  se  poursmt  tout  au  long  de  sa  vie  (Evans,  1966). 

Natxirellement,  toute  reponse  elaquelle  recourt  I’individu,  comme  reaction  aux 
solUcitations  ext6rieures,  prend  naissance  dans  un  contexte  envmonnemental. 
Durant  la  p4riode  productive  de  sa  vie,  beaucoup  de  rdpoimes  utilises  par  un 
individu  naissent  dans  son  enviroimement  de  travail,  tandis  9^^® 
renfor9ateurs  qui  contribuent  au  maintien  de  ces  rdponses,  predominent  dans 
Fenviroimement  social  et  Fenvironnement  educatif  de  cet  individu  (Dawis  et 
Lofquist,  1984).  Comme  le  soutient  egalement  Proulx  (1985),  c’est  sur  le  lieu  de 
travail  que  les  qualit6s  d’integration  de  la  personae  aux  processus  de  travail  sont 
plus  aisement  acquises.  Le  m6me  point  de  vue  est  partage  par  Savoie  (1989)  qui 
affirme  que  le  milieu  de  travail  s’avire  \m  milieu  d’apprentissage,  d’acquisition, 
de  changement  et  de  transformation  de  tout  premier  ordre  et  est,  aprfes  la 
famille,  le  milieu  par  excellence  de  la  relation  Educative. 

L’impact  de  la  formation  sur  I’individu  devenant  manifeste  k ce  stade  de  la 
demarche,  il  reste  A d6montrer  que  les  transformations  subies^  par  ce  dernier 
pole,  I’individu,  influent  sur  son  interaction  avec  I’autre  p6le  qu’est  1 emploi. 

A ce  sqjet  Berbaum  (1984)  explique  que  I’univers  des  interactions  entre  un 
sujet  et  un  environnement  peut  §tre  consid4r6  co^e  un  systfeme,  puisqu’il  met 
en  oeuvre  des  composantes  et  que  celles-ci  interagissent  entre  elles.  Par  ailleurs. 
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un  systime  4tant  une  structure,  les  modificatioiis  d’une  composante  peuvent 
impliquer  une  reorganisation  de  I’ensemble  du  dispositif. 

Dans  le  contexts  de  I’univers  de  travail  et  en  reference  au  modele  theorique 
original  de  Larouche  et  Delorme  (1972),  les  composantes  du  systems  seraient  les 
habiletes  et  les  besoins  pour  le  p6le  “individu",  les  exigences  et  les  incitations 
pour  le  p8le  “emploi".  Des  lors,  il  serait  possible  que  des  modifications  subies  par 
la  composante  “habiletes*  aient  pour  consequence  la  destabilisation  du  systems 
et,  d fortiori  , un  certain  desequilibre  de  I’interaction  entre  I’individu  et  son 
emploi.  Finalement,  ce  desequilibre  se  traduira,  selon  le  cas,  soit  en  termes  de 
satisfaction  au  travail,  soit  en  termes  d’insatisfaction  au  travail. 

La  figure  II  presents,  de  maniere  simplifiee,  la  fapon  dont  la  formation  agit  sur 
la  satisfaction  au  travail.  Chacun  des  deux  pdles  consideres  (individu  versus 
emploi)  est  constitue  de  dexix  composantes:  les  habiletes  et  les  besoins  pour  le 
p6le  “individu*,  les  exigences  et  les  incitations  pour  le  p6le  “emploi*.  Le  cercle 
au  centre  de  la  figure  represente  la  zone  oh  interagissent  les  deux  pdles  k la 
recherche  d’un  certain  qjustement.  Les  resultats  consdcutifs  k un  syustement 
reussi  ou  non  reussi  sont  traduits,  entre  autres,  par  les  sentiments  de 
satisfaction  ou  d’insatisfaction  ressentis  par  le  travailleur  k I’egard  de  son 
emploi.  Le  “fleau  mobile  de  satisfaction*,  au  bas  de  la  figure,  represente  la  zone 
de  perception  et  de  mesure  du  degi’d  de  satisfaction  ou  d’insatisfaction  ressentie 
par  le  travailleur.  La  mobilite  du  fidau  traduit  le  caractdre  dynamique  et  relatif 
du  phenorndne  de  la  satisfaction  au  travail.  Au  sommet  de  la  figure  se  retrouve 
le  rectangle  representant  la  formation,  troisidme  p8le  du  moddle  theorique 
enrichi,  dont  I’impact  sur  I’interaction  entre  les  deux  premiers  pdles  (individu 
versus  emploi),  est  schematiquement  visualise  par  le  trace  rainure.  Le  circuit 
du  trace  montre  que  la  formation  modifie  les  habiletes  et  provoque  un 
deseqiiiUbre  de  I’integrite  de  I’individu  comme  pdle.  Le  derdglement  de  son 
integrite  va  inciter  I’individu  k rdagir  et  d chercher  les  moyens  de  la  rdtablir. 
Dans  cette  tentative,  I’individu  cherchera  k negocier  avec  I’emploi  I’etablissement 
d’un  nouveau  contrat  d’interaction  plus  conforme  k son  nouvel  etat  resultant  de 
la  modification  de  ses  habiletes.  Une  reponse  positive  ou  negative  k cette 
tentative  de  negociation  va  faire  que  I’individu  retrouvera  son  harmonie  ou,  au 
contraire,  demeurera  en  desdqxiilibre  avec  lui-mdme  et  avec  son  emploi,  ce  qui 
se  traduira  par  xme  amelioration  ou  une  reduction  de  sa  satisfaction  au  travail. 
Larouche  et  Delorme  (1972)  sont  formels,  c’est  dans  la  mesure  ofi  s’etablira  une 
harmonie  ou  une  discordance  entre  les  besoins  qu’il  dprouve  et  les  incitations  que 
lui  foumit  son  emploi,  que  le  travailleur  ressentira  de  la  satisfaction  ou  de 
I’insatisfaction. 
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Figure  II 

Vue  partielle  du  cadre  th4orique  euriche 
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Comme  il  a soulign6,  les  activit^s  de  formation  different  selon  les 

effeta  qu'elles  g4n^rent  (Galambaud,  1980;  Ntetu,  1992b)  mais,  aussi,  selon  les 
strategies'  qui  les  sous-tendent  (Ntetu,  1992a/1992b). 

Envisagees  du  point  de  vue  des  finalites  de  I’education  des  adultes,  en  fonction 
de  Tintegration  et  de  I’aspiration  en  milieu  de  travail,  les  activites  de  formation 
peuvent  6tre  classidees  dans  deux  categories:  1)  la  premiere  categorie  est  celle 
des  activites  que  Ton  conviendrait  d’appeler  “activites  de  type  integration* 
puisqu’elles  mettent  I’accent  sur  I’acculturation  de  I’employe  au  modele  de  vie 
vehicuie  dans  et  par  Torganisation  qui  I’emploie  et  qui  cherchent,  par  ce  fait,  k 
repondre  principalement  a\ix  besoins  de  I'organisation;  2)  la  deuzieme  categoric 
regroupe  les  activites  que  Ton  nonunerait  “activites  de  type  aspiration” 
puisqu’elles  cherchent  k eveiller  chez  I’employe  des  attentes  qui  depassent  le 
cadre  restreint  de  son  milieu  de  travail,  se  preoccupant  de  repondre 
prioritairement  aux  besoins  exprimes  par  I’employe  en  matiere  de  formation 
(Ntetu,  1992a/1992b). 

Aux  deux  categories  d’activit6s  de  formation  qui  viennent  d’etre  decrites, 
correspondent  deux  types  de  strategies  de  formation  qui  les  sous-tendent,  k 
savoir:  1)  la  “strategie  de  formation  de  type  integration*  et  2)  la  “strategie  de 
formation  de  type  aspiration”  (Ntetu,  1992a/1992b). 

La  premiere  strategic,  de  type  integration,  repose  sur  une  philosophic 
fonctioxmelle,  guide  dans  I’eiaboration  des  activites  de  formation  visant  e 
transmettre  un  contenu  speci£que  pour  atteindre  des  objectifs  essentiellement 
economiques.  La  dcvudeme  strategic,  de  type  aspiration,  s’inspire  plutdt  d’une 
philosophic  humaniste,  guide  dans  la  production  des  activites  de  formation 
visant  k transmettre  xm  contenu  caractere  general  en  vue  d’atteindre  des 
obrjectifs  essentiellement  de  devcloppement  de  la  personne  (Ntetu,  1992a/1992b). 

La  figure  III  presente  une  vue  plus  complete  du  cadre  d’analyse  enrichi  avec 
des  details  sur  I’agencement  entre  une  strategic  donnee  et  des  activites  de 
formation  qui  en  decoulent.  Au  niveau  du  rectangle  de  formation,  on  retrouve 
les  deux  strategies  de  formation  qui  viennent  d’etre  identifiees.  Cheque  strategic 
genere  des  activites  qui  influencent  difTeremment  les  habiletes  de  I’individu.  Ces 
differences  sont  marquees  par  im  trace  rainure  en  ce  qui  conceme  les  activites 
de  formation  de  type  integration  et  par  xm  pointilie  pour  ce  qui  est  des  activites 
de  formation  de  type  aspiration.  Les  modifications  des  habiletes,  consecutives 
k la  formation,  impliquent,  de  la  part  de  I’individu,  un  resgustement  k deux 
niveaux:  au  niveau  personnel,  I’individu  est  amene  k adapter  ses  besoins  compte 
tenu  de  nouvelles  habUetes  acquises,  et,  au  niveau  de  son  interaction  avec  le  pdle 
emploi,  I’individu  doit  negocier  des  nouvelles  conditions  qui  satisfont  davantage 
h ses  attentes. 
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Figure  HI 

Vue  complete  du  cadre  th4orique  enrichi 
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Or,  conune  le  specific  clsirement  Kabn  (1981),  Factualisation  de  soi  comporte 
deux  aspects  importants:  1)  le  d^veloppement  des  aptitudes  et  des  habilet^s 
latentes,  et  2)  I’utilisation  des  aptitudes  et  des  habilet^s  d6jli  d6velopp6es.  La 
formation  peut  agir  sur  le  prenmr  aspect  de  I’actualisation  de  soi,  tandis  que  le 
deuxidme  requiert  des  opportunity  de  mise  en  pratique.  Si  une  organisation  ofi&e 
de  telles  opportunit^s,  la  formation  peut  contribuer  substantiellement  k 
harmoi^r  les  rapports  entre  I’employ^  et  son  emploi.  Dans  le  cas  contraire,  la 
formation  risque  d’6largir  le  foss6  qui  existe  entre  les  attentes  de  I’employ^  et  les 
exigences  de  I’oiganisation.  Dans  le  m6me  sens,  O’Brien  (1982)  affiitne  qu’il  existe 
une  conflation  positive  entre  les  perceptions  que  I’employ^  a des  possibilit6s  de 
r^investissement  de  ses  acquis  k I’inWrieur  de  I’organisation  et  la  satisfaction  qu’il 
6prouve  ik  I’^gard  de  son  emploi. 

En  r6f(§rence  aux  ^daircissements  apport^s  par  Kahn  (1981)  et  O’Brien  (1982) 
et  auxquels  il  est  fmt  allusion  dans  le  paragraphe  pr4c4dent,  il  apparait  que  la 
strat^gie  de  formation  de  type  integration  a’insire  dans  la  logique  de  donner  h 
1 employe  des  outils  et  de  lui  faire  acquerir  des  habiletes  qui  correspondent  aux 
opportunites  de  I’utilisation  existent  dans  Toiganis  tUon;  une  garantie  que  n’ofire 
pas  la  strategie  de  formation  de  type  aspiration. 

Quant  aux  resxUtats  du  reqjustement  de  I’indvidu,  aussi  bien  au  niveau 
personnel  que  dans  ses  rapports  avec  I’emploi,  ils  so  refletent  sur  le  “fleau  mobile 
de  satisfaction".  Etant  donne  que  les  deux  strategies  sent  difif6rentes,  on  peut 
sattendre  k ce  que  les  activites  de  formation  qui  en  decoulent,  produisent  des 
effets  qui  soient  egalement  differents  en  termes  de  satisfaction  au  travail. 
EfiFectivement,  comme  le  supportent  les  resultats  d’une  recherche  r^cente  (Ntetu, 
1992b),  en  milieu  organisationnel,  I’activite  de  formation  de  type  integration  et 
I’activite  de  formation  de  type  aspiration  agissent  differemment  sur  la  satisfaction 
des  employes.  Le  premier  type  d’activite  a une  influence  positive  certaine  sur  la 
satisfaction  au  travail,  tandis  que  le  deuxi^me  n’aurait  aucun  impact 
statistiquement  notable. 

Conclusi<m 

Tout  au  long  de  ce  texte,  il  est  demontre,  du  moms  theoriquement,  la  pertinence 
et  I’operativite  d’un  cadre  theorique  qui  integre  simultanement  les  variables 
formation"  et  “satisfaction  au  travail".  Non  seulement,  le  nouveau  cadre  d’analyse 
aide  k expliquer  en  profondeur  les  relations  entre  ces  deux  variables  mais,  en  plus, 
il  permet  de  d6terminer  les  efiets  sp^cifiques  d’lme  strategie  de  formation  donny 
ou  d ime  activity  de  formation  donn4e  sur  la  satisfaction  au  travail  des  employes. 

Il  est  souhaitable  de  voir  se  multiplier  les  situations  concretes  de  verification  de 
I’operativite  de  ce  cadre  theorique,  c’est-h-dire  une  multiplication  des  recherches 
qui  8 y refereront  comme  cadre  pour  analyser  et  appreder  les  effets  de  la  formation 
sur  la  satisfaction  au  travail. 

Il  y a avantage  k utiliser  ce  nouveau  cadre  theorique  dans  des  etudes 
d’evaluation  de  la  qualite  de  la  formation  donnee  aux  travailleurs,  des  etudes 
visant  h justifier  la  place  de  I’organe  de  formation  k I’interieur  des  entreprises,  des 
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etudes  ayant  comme  preoccupation  Taxigmentation  de  la  qualitd  de  vie  au  travail 
ou  encore  celles  initiant  une  decision  de  reallocation  des  ressources  de  formation 
et,  la  rigueur,  des  etudes  effectuees  en  vue  d’avoir  une  base  sdentifique 
d’argumentation  en  perspective  de  renouveUement  d’une  convention  collective. 
Bref,  ce  cadre  theorique  peut  servir  de  reference  i toute  etude  visant  & aider  une 
organisation  k condlier  sa  double  mission  de  lieu  de  production  et  de  lieu  de 
developpement  des  personnes. 
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Notes 

’ Dans  ce  texts,  la  formation  est  ddfinie  comma  “toutes  les  activiUs  dducatives  auxquelles 
pourrait  s’adonner  I’adulte,  qu71  s’agisse  d’dtudes  gdndrales  ou  professionnelles,  de  recyclogo 
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ou  de  perfectionnement,  de  matiir«8  pertinentes  k son  travail  comma  It  aa  vie  da  citoyan** 
(Institut  Canadian  d’^ducation  daa  Adultaa,  1972). 

^ L’axprasaion  da  ^strat^gia  da  formation*  ast  utilis^a,  dans  ca  taxta,  pour  d^edgnar  rensambla 
d’activit^s  miaes  an  place  at  da  moyens  pris  par  una  organisation  an  vue  da  mattra  au  point 
un  progranuna  da  formation. 
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A POUnCAL  ECONOMY  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 
IN  COMPARATIVE  PERSPECTIVE:  A CRITIQUE  OF 
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CANADA,  MEXICO  AND  TANZANIA* 
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Daniel  Schugurensky 
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Abstract 

There  are  two  striking  features  of  mainstream  adult  education  models.  First,  they 
are  based  on  a conspicuous  ideology  of  liberal  individualism — although  sometimes 
at  the  service  of  political  legitimation  and  control.  Second,  for  many  teachers  and 
policy  makers  adult  education  is  an  area  apparently  detached  from  the  realm  of 
values  and  devoid  of  ideological  confrontations.  This  article  reviews  evidence  from 
research  on  adult  education  and  skill  upgrading  programs  inspired  by 
conventional,  mainstream  adult  education  in  Tanzania,  Mexico  and  the  province 
of  Alberta  in  Canada.  Three  mainstream  adult  education  models  are  identified: 
a therapeutical  model  in  Alberta,  a recruitment  model  in  Mexico  and  a forced 
modernization  model  in  Tanzania.  A central  feature  of  all  three  models  is  the  lack 
of  a participatory  rationale. 

BAamaA 

H existe  deux  traits  firappants  auz  modMes  courants  de  I’enseignement  des 
adultes.  ITabord,  il  sont  bas^s  sur  une  ideologic  apparente  d’individualisme 
Ti  liberal — bien  que  quelque  fois  au  service  de  la  legitimation  et  du  contrdle 

politique.  Puis,  pour  beaucoup  d’enseignants/es  et  de  responsables  de  ligne  de 
conduite  I’enseignement  des  adultes  est  un  domain  apparemment  detache  du 
domaine  des  valeurs  et  depourvu  des  conirontations  ideologiques.  Cet  article 
examine  I’evidence  & partir  des  recherches  sur  I’enseignement  des  adultes  et  des 
programmes  d*am6lioration  des  habiletes  inspires  par  des  modules  courants  de 
I’enseignement  des  adultes  conventionnels  en  Tanzanie,  au  Mexique  et  dans  la 
province  d I’Alberta  au  Canada.  Trois  modules  courants  de  I’enseignement  des 
adultes  sont  identifies:  un  module  therapeutique  en  Alberta  un  module  de 
recruitement  au  Mexique  et  xm  modeie  de  modernisation  force  en  Tanzanie.  Un 
trait  central  aux  trois  modules  est  le  manque  d’une  analyse  raisonnee 
participatoire. 


The  State  and  Adult  Education 

This  research  emplo3rs  a state-institutional  approach  to  adult  education  and 
literacy  training.'  It  does  not  address  non-fonnal  educational  policies,  programs 
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and  practices  that  are  Initiated,  financed,  implemented,  supervised  and  evaluated 
by  agencies  firom  the  international  system,  or  by  non-govenunent  organizations  ‘ 

Rather  than  attempting  a complete  and  systematic  picture  of  the  overall 
process  of  poUcy  making  in  adult  education,  we  concentrated  on  the  different 
social  actors  (policy-makers,  teachers  and  learners),  their  expectations  and  value 
orientations,  and  the  interactions  (contradictions,  conflicts,  basic  agreements) 
among  them.  The  study  of  this  interaction  does  not  involve  a role-status  or  a 
psychological-atUtudinal  approach.  Instead,  we  focused  on  the  actors'  world  view 
(e.g.,  behavioural  ethics,  language  patterns  and  narratives)  as  three  sharply 
differentiated  ''cultural  capitals.”  On  the  basis  of  previous  empirical  research,  we 
anticipated  that  the  different  social  actors  in  adult  education  would  have  opposing 
value  orientations,  but  there  would  also  be  contrasting  cultural  capitals 
interacting  in  the  same  set  of  institutions  and  programs.  The  imderlying 
assumption  is  that  personal  goals  and  the  values  of  individuals  (actors)  in 
different  roles  in  adult  education,  as  well  as  alternative  cultmral  capitals,  make 
a difference  in  the  way  the  system  is  organized  and  operates.  Although  the  study 
has  the  limitation  that  it  was  not  designed  as  an  historical-chronological  analysis, 
it  offers  a provocative  analytical  perspective  due  to  our  focus  on  the  state,  political 
economy  and  the  institutional  configurations  of  adult  education  programs  as  the 
locus  where  social  actors  interact. 

At  an  abstract  level,  understanding  the  role  and  nature  of  the  state,  its  position 
in  the  world  system  and  its  functions  in  suppoiting  or  enhancing  capital 
accumulation  and  political  legitimation  seem  to  be  analytical  preconditions  to 
understandbig  educational  policy  formation.’ 

The  notion  of  the  state  employed  here  is  "the  totality  of  the  political  authority 
in  a given  society  (governmental  or  otherwise)  regardless  of  the  level — national, 
subnational,  or  local — at  which  it  may  operate.**  Thus,  it  has  been  argued 
ebewhere  that: 

Political  authority  implies  the  capacity  to  impose  a political  voluntarism- 
elaborated  on  the  basb  of  the  perceptions  of  the  fundamental  determinants 
for  the  continuation  of  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  the  imperatives  of  the 
political  legitimation  of  the  nation-state — ^by  means  of  a system  of  decisions 
in  a social  formation  that  is  highly  heterogeneous  and  characterized  by  very 
contradictory  interests.  In  anal^ical  terms,  therefore,  the  state  can  be 
considered  as  a pact  of  domination  and  as  a self-regulated  adminbtrative 
system  that  constitutes  itself  in  an  arena  of  struggle — ^and  at  the  same  time 
is  an  important  actor — ^in  the  confirontation  between  alternative  political 
projects.’ 

Adult  education  and  literacy  training  have  usually  been  co-opted  by  the  state 
and  employed  as  instruments  of  social  legitimation  and  the  extension  of  state 
authority.'  A number  of  issues  intervene  in  adult  education  policies  and 
programs,  including  the  patterns  of  selectivity  of  state  action,  and  the  modes, 
means  and  methods  of  state  intervention.''  However,  it  b not  the  purpose  of  thb 
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artide  to  discuss  adult  policy  formation ' but  to  explore  the  models  of  adult 
education  being  pursued  in  the  different  societies,  the  predominant  rationalities 
used  in  justifying  the  adoption  or  implementation  of  a given  model  and  some  of 
the  key  values  or  system  of  meanings  underlining  those  models  and/or 
rationalities.  A state-institutional  approach  to  adult  education  research  is  based 
on  a political  economy  perspective,  which  provides  the  rationale  for  comparisons. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a conceptual  and  comparative  artide 
with  evidence  from  three  very  different  countries  with  different  cultures,  histories 
and  traditions.  This  article  indicates  the  increasing  world  dominance  of 
technocratic/rational  approaches,  paradigms,  modes  of  thinking  and  action  that 
conceal  a drive  for  power  and  the  reproduction  of  inequities  rather  than  their 
reduction.  Yet,  while  the  models  we  have  identified  are  useful  for  comparative 
discussion,  like  most  models  they  can  be  rather  mechanical.  These  models,  like 
any  synthesis  of  complex  realities,  could  be  open  to  charges  that  they  simplify 
histories  and  cultures  of  resistance  and  critiques  within  each  coxmtiy,  region  and 
program.  Theoretically,  even  our  notion  of  development,  looking  at  “stages,* 
“levels*  or  “positions*  in  the  world  system,  coTild  be  challenged,  arguing  that  it  is 
too  mechanistic  and  linear,  leaving  out  deeper  historical  and  cultriral  analysis. 
Even  the  notion  of  “political  CTilture*  used  here  as  an  heuristic  rather  than  a 
normative  theoretical  device  can  be  considered  inadequate  for  a grasp  of  the 
cultural  and  political  sophistication  of  adiilt  learners,  teachers  and  policy  makers. 
We  argue  that  the  measures  of  political  culture  incorporated  in  our  analysis  are 
suggestive  of  patterns  of  understanding  and  systems  of  meanings.  While  these 
measures  of  political  culture  serve  to  outline  key  features  of  an  actor’s  political 
and  cultural  thinking,  they  cannot  fully  encompass  people’s  intellectual,  cultural 
and  political  understanding  or  people’s  political  actions.  While  we  are  aware  of 
the  limitations  of  political  economy  approadies,  even  combined  with  political 
culture  perspectives,  we  believe  that  work  of  this  kind  is  required  if  cultures  of 
resistance  and  critiques  leading  to  a progressive  and  democratic  change  are  to  be 
achieved.  In  this  regard,  we  hope  that  this  article  provides  a useful  approach  and 
method  for  analysis  of  other  programs  and  countries,  and  has  potential  for  further 
development. 

A Political  Economy  Perspective: 

Canada,  Mexico  and  I^anzania  as  Research  Sites 

In  terms  of  socio-economic  development,  participation  in  the  world  economy, 
political  system  and  prevailing  ideology,  the  three  countries  are  quite  different. 
It  could  be  said  loosely  that  in  terms  of  economic  development  and  growth, 
Canada  is  in  one  extreme,  Tanzania  in  the  other  extreme  and  Mexico  somewhere 
in  between’  (see  some  indicators  in  Table  1).  However,  an  important  factor  to  be 
stressed  is  the  difference  not  only  in  socio-economic  development  but  in  terms  of 
national  autonomy:  to  a greater  extent,  Canada  is  a mqjor  player  in  the  world 
system  while  Mexico  and  Tanzania  are  still  dependent  societies — ^a  situation  that 
does  not  preclude  capitalist  development,  but  in  which  such  development  is,  to 
borrow  the  fortunate  phrase  of  Peter  Evans, 


d^radeqt-development. 
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Table  1:  A Comparison  of  Some  Bm  : Mm 


Indicators 

Canada 

JICO 

Tanzania 

GNP  per  capita  (US  dollars) 

13,680.0 

80.0 

290.0 

life  expectancy  (years) 

76.3 

65.4 

53.7 

Illiteracy  rate  (%) 

V.O 

8.0 

63.7 

Educational  expenditure  (%) 

8.2 

6.4 

15.3 

Radio  receivers  (per  1000  inhabitants)  825.0 

173.0 

29.0 

TV  sets  (per  lOOO  inhabitants) 

481.0 

108.0 

— 

Source:  Third  World  Guide,  1989-1990:  Facte-Figuree-Opinione.  (Montevideo:  Third  World 

Editione,  1990). 

From  the  perspective  of  socio-economic  devdopment,  these  coimtries  represent 
different  stages,  levels  or  socioeconomic  situations.  Canada,  with  a GNP  per  capita 
of  $13,680  and  a life  ^ectancy  of  76.3  years,  is  considered  a developed  country. 
Mexico,  with  a GNP  per  capita  of  $2,080  and  a life  expectancy  of  65.4  years,  is 
characterized  as  a devdoping  country.  Finally,  with  a GI^  per  capita  of  only  $290 
and  a life  expectancy  of  53.7  years,  Tanzania  is  considered  a least  devdoped 
country— one  of  the  poorest  25  coimtries  in  the  world. 

The  classification  by  UNCTIAD  characterizes  Canada  as  a developed  market 
economy,  Mexico  as  a major  petroleum  exporter  and  TEurzania  among  the  least 
develop^  economies.*"  Thking  into  account  Wallerstein’s  World  system  approach,** 
these  countries  also  have  different  positions  within  the  world  capitalist  system:  a 
central  or  core  state  (Canada),  a semi-peripheral  state  (Mexico)  and  a peripheral  state 
(Tanzania). 

In  political  terms,  Canada  has  a welfare  state,  a parliamentary  democracy,  pluralist 
party  competition  and  a federal  system  based  on  provincial  autonomy  in  many 
welfare  areas,  induding  education,  housing  and  health.  Mexico  has  a peculiar  political 
structure  resulting  from  the  first  social  revolution  of  this  c^tury,  where  the  state  has 
developed  corporatist  features*^  but  at  the  same  time  has  many  characteristics  of  a 
liberal  parliamentary  democracy.  The  party  in  power  has  ruled  the  country  for  the 
last  sixty  years,  but  allowing  political  compkition  in  the  parliament,  the  government 
of  three  (small)  provinces  to  an  opposition  party  and  private  control  of  the  mass 
media  Finally,  Tanzania  has  a strong  corporatist  structure  and  a one-party  political 
system  with  the  Chama  Cha  Mapinduzi  as  the  ruling  party.*"  Political  parties  other 
than  the  official  one  are  forbidden.  Access  to  information  is  controlled  ly  the  state. 
Newspapers  and  radio  stations  are  controlled  by  the  state. 

Prevailing  ideologies  in  these  countries  are  related  to  the  aforementioned  political 
and  economic  structures.  In  the  case  of  Canada,  the  sodety's  prevailing  ideology  can 
be  seen  as  individual  liberalism.  In  Mexico,  the  federal  government’s  prevailing 
ideology  is  shaped  both  by  a blend  of  its  corporatist  cultural  and  political  experiences 
and  (Mexican)  liberalism.**  The  prevailing  ideology  in  Tanzania  is  shaped  by 
corporatism,  resulting  in  a sort  of  Fabian-sodahst  model  known  as  TJjamaa,”  which 
may  be  translated  as  “cormnunal  socialism”  for  self-reliance.*"  While  in  Tanzania  the 
prevailing  ideology  may  be  labelled  as  a ”dosed,”  highly  coercive  state  corporatism, 
the  Mexican  state  operates  in  a relatively  more  ”open”  societal  corporatism. 
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Despite  the  particular  history  of  each  society,  aU  of  them  have  experienced 
important  changes  in  adult  education  policies.  Within  Canada,  the  province  of  Alberta 
is  at  the  forefront  of  adult  education  experiences.  Althou^  it  represents  only  10 
percent  of  the  Canadian  population,  the  province  apparently  trains  25  percent  of 
Canada’s  tradesmen.**  In  the  national  study  conducted  by  the  Southam  news 
organization,  Alberta  ranks  second-best  in  literacy  training  and  is  dearly  one  of  the 
best  in  terms  of  resources  devoted  to  adult  education.”  In  academic  programs,  but 
especially  in  career  development,  the  province  is  continuously  evaluating  the 
outcomes  of  programs  applied  in  countries  with  similar  characteristics,  particularly 
European  nations  and  the  U.S..  By  comparing  its  own  programs  with  other  programs, 
argue  Alberta’s  policy  makers,  the  adult  education  i^stem  in  Alberta  integrates  the 
best  elements  of  different  experiences,  improving  its  efforts  year  by  year.** 

In  1944  Mexico  undertook  one  of  the  first  successful  mass  literacy  campaigns  of  this 
century  with  the  result  that  1.5  million  people  were  literate,  setting  an  example  for 
campaigns  to  be  carried  out  in  Latin  America.  The  involvement  of  Jaime  Tforres 
Bodet — the  mastermind  of  the  Mexican  campaign — in  the  founding  of  UNESCO 
probably  influenced  the  earlier  orientation  of  the  institution  towards  supportmg 
literacy  training,  and  it  became  one  of  the  main  advocates  for  Uteracy  training  in  the 
world  i^stem.  In  the  1980s,  Mexico  developed  a highly  sophisticated  ad\dt  education 
system,  being  one  of  the  first  countries  to  produce  books  specifically  for  bilingual 
literacy  traming  of  its  indigenous  adult  population.** 

Ihnzania’s  mass  literaty  Mtmpnign  was  one  of  the  most  successful  experiments  in 
literacy  training  in  the  World  ESxperimental  Plan  for  Literaty  earned  out  by 
UNESCO,**  and  its  ongoing  series  campaigns,  despite  mixed  reviews,  is  considered 
among  the  most  efficient  in  the  world.**  The  speeches  and  writings  of  'Tanzania’s 
former  president,  Julius  Nyerere,  have  been  highly  influential  in  international  circles, 
particularly  for  linking  education  (particularly  adult  education)  to  self-reliant 
economic  and  social  development.** 

In  the  context  of  the  Commonwealth  Association  for  the  Education  and  TVaining 
of  Adults  (CAETA),  Paul  Fordam  and  a number  of  adult  educators  argue  that 
TEurzania 

. . .was  the  first  African  country  to  moimt  a success  literacy  campaign,  and  the 
first  coxmtry  to  do  so  before  aiming  for  universal  primary  education;  it  is  the  only 
country  in  Africa  to  create  a large  cadre  of  generalist  adult  educators,  mainly, 
but  not  exclusively  as  part  of  the  literacy  programs  of  the  early  1070s;  these 
achievements  were  followed  very  rapidly  by  a decision  to  try  and  achieve 
universal  primary  education  by  1977.** 

Common  Ptflicy  Pattonns 

A central  concern  of  this  comparative  study  was  to  relate  the  characteristics  of  each 
state  and  its  position  within  the  world  capitalist  system  to  adult  education  policies 
and  practices.  The  character  of  the  state  was  related  to  the  predominant  ideologies 
in  society  and  the  prevailing  philosophy  in  adult  education.  The  latter  was  explored 
through  the  analysis  of  the  values,  perceptions  and  expectations  expressed  by  the 
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main  actoro  in  adult  education,  namely  poli^r  makers,  adxilt  educators  and  adult 
learners. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  despite  important  social,  political  and  ideological 
differences  in  Alberta  (Canada),  Mexico  and  Tanxania  reflected  in  the  organization 
of  their  adult  education  programs,  some  common  patterns  were  observed. 

There  is  a clear  social  distance  between  policy  noakers,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
teachars  and  learners,  on  the  other.  Ihis  social  distance  can  be  attributed,  espedally 
in  the  cases  of  Mexico  and  Tsausania,  to  differences  of  income  and  schooling. 
TEmzanian  poliqr  makers  receive  an  average  income  equivalent  to  fifteen  times  the 
national  minimum  salary,  while  Mexican  poliQr  makers  receive  five  times  the 
national  minimum  salary.  Tbachers,  on  the  other  hand,  receive  1 to  3 times  the 
minimum  salary  in  Tanzania  and  0.25  to  3 times  the  minimum  salary  in  Mexico. 
Learners  in  Tanzania  receive  an  average  of  0.25  of  a minimum  salary,  and  70  percent 
of  learners  in  Mexico  receive  no  income  at  aU.  In  Canada,  income  distribution  among 
the  three  groups  is  less  uneven.  The  difference  between  polity  makers  and  teachers 
is  minimal,  since  both  groups  receive  between  3 and  4 times  the  minimum  salary,  and 
seniority  for  income  purposes  is  important.  Learners,  however,  receive  on  average 
approximately  half  of  a minimum  salary,  bxit  in  many  cases  they  earn  their  living 
through  students’  allowances,  training  allowances  and  the  like. 

In  Tanzania,  the  income  gap  between  polity  makers  and  teachers  is  the  greatest 
of  the  three  countries.  However,  in  the  throe  countries  policy  makers  do  not  differ  so 
much  firom  teachers  and  learns  in  terms  of  their  parents*  occupation  and 
education.^  Many  parents  of  Canadian  policy  makers  have  working  class  occupations, 
and  40  percent  of  teachers’  parents  are  blue  collar  workers.  Although  parents  of 
Mexican  policy  makers  have  a more  heterogeneous  social  origin,  50  percent  of 
teachers’  parents  were  peasants  (of  the  28.4  million  Mexicans  who  in  1992  resided  in 
rural  areas,  6.3  million  worked  in  agricultural  activities)  and  22  percent  have  blue 
collar  occupations.  Finally,  most  Ihnzanian  policy  makers’  parents  have  a middle 
class  back^ound,  while  90  percent  of  Ihnzanian  teachers’  parents  were  either 
peasants,  craftsmen  or  blue  collar  woricers.  Learners’  social  origins  were  consistent 
across  the  board:  56  percent  of  Canadian  learners,  66  percent  of  Mexican  learners  and 
87  percent  of  Ihnzanian  learners  have  blue  collar  or  peasant  parents.  Since  few 
parents  of  policy  makers  or  teachers  have  performed  occupational  professional  roles, 
and  considering  that  almost  no  policy  make'  ’ or  teachers’  parents  have  been 
educated  beyond  high  school,  policy  makers,  teachers  and  adults  in  adult  education 
seem  to  share  similar  social  origins. 

Interestingly  enough,  teachers  of  both  academic  and  skill  upgrading  programs  in 
all  three  countries  have  virtually  no  pre-service  training  in  adult  education.  Similarly, 
adult  learners,  as  measiured  ly  income,  schooling  and  parents’  socio-economic  status, 
belong  to  the  pcMrest  population  groups  in  the  three  societies. 

The  characteristics  of  adult  learners  vaiy  according  to  the  prc^am  in  which  they 
are  enrolled.  In  all  three  countries,  skill  upgrading  students  are  predominantly  male, 
on  average  younger  and  with  higher  sodo-economic  beckgrotmd,  cultural  capital. 
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political  culture,  work  experience,  expectations  and  aspirations  than  academic 
upgrading  students.  Academic  upgradi^  programs,  on  the  other  hand,  have  more 
females  and  senior  people  whose  socio-economic  status,  political  culture,  aspirations 
and  expectations  are  lower  than  the  sample  average.  Gender  differentiation  varies  per 
coxmtry;  while  in  Alberta,  Canada,  dii^xibution  of  students  by  gender  follows  the 
demographic  distribution  of  the  population,  in  Mexico  and  Ihnzania  learners  are 
predominantly  women.  In  general  terms,  skill  upgrading  programs  tend  to  have  male 
teachers,  while  female  teachers  tend  to  work  in  academic  upgrading  programs, 
although  in  Canada  the  picture  is  a little  more  balanced  than  in  the  other  two 
countries.  PoUqt  making  in  all  three  countries  is  an  activity  almost  mcdusively 
commanded  by  men. 

Actors  across  the  board  are  not  veiy  critical  about  their  own  performance  in  the 
programs  nor  about  the  efficiency  of  the  programs  in  achieving  the  prodaimed  goals. 
Mth  a few  exceptions,  and  with  different  d^irees  of  elaboration,  the  three  actors 
share  the  view  that  the  programs  are  working  properly,  and  efficiency  is  seldom 
cpiestioned  This  view  is  complemented  by  an  apolitical  perception  of  the  role  of  adult 
Question. 

At  the  level  of  policy  makers’  language,  it  is  technically  aseptic.  In  Alberta, 
particularly,  the  rationale  for  adult  education  is  raedess,  genderless  and  stateless. 
Aseptic,  non-controversial  language  is  used,  with  a great  deal  of  borrowing  from 
organizational  theory,  and  educational  administration  behaviourist-oriented  theory. 
Key  categories  used  in  their  administrative  language  are  inspired  by  system  theories, 
human  capital  and  functionalist  paradigms.^ 

In  the  context  of  vertical  organizational  structures  in  the  three  countries,  programs 
are  considered  trouble-free.  For  policy  makers,  if  a problem  is  foxmd  in  a gix’en 
program,  teachers  and  students  are  more  likely  to  be  blamed  Policy  makers  have 
seldom  ciuestioned  their  own  performance.  Policy  makers,  showing  a patronizing  and 
paternalistic  attitude,  tend  to  systematically  underestimate  learners’  knowledge  and 
concerns.  For  instance,  a Ibnzanian  policy  makar,  aiguing  the  importance  of  adult 
education  in  socializing  people  in  the  new  values  of  the  system,  emphasized  that  *It 
is  important  for  the  people  to  understand  our  policy  of  socialism  and  rural 
development.  Tbey  should  also  learn  the  political  systems  of  other  countries  in  order 
to  compare  them  with  our  system  and  see  how  our  system  is  better  than  other 
systems.”  These  are  indeed  curiotis  remarks.  Learners,  as  the  "common  people”  in  the 
semantics  of  the  sentence,  are  "outside”  the  policy  of  socialism  and  rural  development 
in  the  countiy.  llitis,  learners  might  not  be  at  all  dear  about  the  virtues  of 
Tanzania’s  socialist  system,  which  in  the  view  of  this  policy  maker,  is  far  better  than 
other  political  systems.  Parallel  concerns— with  different  ideological  orientation — are 
found  in  statements  by  Albertan  and  Mexican  policy  makers.* 

Tbachers  tend  not  to  see  shortcomings  in  programs  and,  when  they  do,  students  are 
the  first  to  be  blamed  for  them.  When  lack  of  support  from  policy  mideers  is  perceived, 
some  teachers  welcome  this  lack,  of  involvement  from  the  upper  levels  of 
management.  A Canadian  teacher,  satisfied  with  policy  makers’  lack  of  knowledge 
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aboiit  her  work  in  education  programs,  commented  that  *I  make  the  decision  on  what 
to  teach  and  how  to  teach  since  in  essence  my  decisions  are  the  curriculum.” 

Adult  learners  are  even  less  likely  than  poli^  makers  and  instructors  to  identify 
problems  within  the  programs.  Iliey  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  learn, 
accepting  it  as  charity,  and  everything  seems  to  be  fine.  Adult  learners  also 
participate  in  the  process  of  ^blaming  the  victim”;  given  the  organizatioiud  structure, 
like  in  a self-fulfilling  prophesy,  they  tend  to  blame  themselves  for  any  learning 
problem  they  mi^t  encoxmter. 

Taking  into  accoimt  indicators  of  political  culture  in  the  three  countries,^  the 
political  culture  of  learners  seens  not  very  sophisticated.  However,  differences  in 
knowledge  and  information  are  present  since  political  culture  seems  to  be  more 
sophisticated  among  mrban,  male,  older  and  skill  upgrading  students.” 

Ibachmg  methods  are  based  on  traditional  techniques  such  as  lecturing  by  the 
teacher.  Group  work  and  collaborative  approaches  were  barely  implemented  in  the 
classrooms.  In  the  three  countries  the  perceptions  of  teachers  and  students  vary  along 
program  lines.  Academic  upgradizkg  and  literacy  training  teachers  tend,  in  a much 
higher  proportion  than  skill  upgrading  teachers,  to  think  that  their  students  are  not 
able  to  cope  well  with  their  studies.  Quantitative  and  in-depth  interviews  clearly 
indicate  t^t  students  with  higher  attendance,  work  satisfoction,  expectations  and 
aspirations,  and  a more  refined  political  culture  are  those  ooroUed  in  skill  upgrading 
programs  and  living  in  urban  areas.  Factors  such  as  gender,  work  experience  and 
years  of  schooling  seem  to  have  a mor<i  limited,  influence  in  forxning  those 
expectations  and  aspirations. 

Main  Policy  Differences 

A first  distinction  to  be  made  is  that  in  Alberta,  Canada,  learners  are  full-time 
students.  In  addition,  a great  number  of  them  receive  financial  support  firom  the 
state.  In  the  other  two  coxmtries,  learners  do  not  receive  any  finand^  support,  and 
the  majority  are  part-time  students.  In  Canada  the  social  distance  between 
instructors  and  learners  (measured  by  indicators  such  as  income,  political  culture, 
sdiooling,  perception  of  the  program’s  goals,  etc.)  is  wider  than  in  Mexico  and 
Tanzania. 

Ibachers’  institutional  profiles  differ  in  the  three  countries.  In  Alberta,  advilt 
education  programs  have  very  low  job  turnover  and  employ  professional,  xmiversity- 
educated  teachers  who  have  worked  in  adult  education  for  an  average  of  more  than 
8 years.  Mexican  adult  educators  are  usually  volunteers  who  earn  a symbolic 
remuneration.  They  have  little  experience  in  educational  matters,  having  worked  on 
average  only  two  years  in  adult  ^ucation,  with  high  rates  of  absenteeism  and  job 
turnover.  As  one  Mexican  teacher  said  ironically:  ”the  state  pretends  that  it  pays  us, 
and  we  pretend  that  we  work.”  In  Tanzania  instructors  are  usually  school  teachers 
in  regular  day  schooling,  and  who  supplement  their  income  by  teaching  adults  in  the 
evening.  They  have  no  training  for  teaching  adults,  but  given  the  lack  of  other 
occupational  opportunities,  there  is  very  little  job  turnover. 
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One  of  the  main  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  in  Mexico  is  to  recruit  students  and 
incorporate  them  into  the  programs.  Many  teachers  recruit  their  own  groups  of 
students  and  receive  a small  honoraria.  Since  payment  varies  according  to  toe 
numbers  of  students  and  groups  enrolled,  enlisting  students  for  litera^  training 
courses  is  a priority  for  teachers.  This  system  leads  sometimes  to  corruption  and  the 
“inflation*  of  enrolment  figures  or  the  creation  of  “phantom*  groups. 

While  in  all  three  countries  adult  education  attempts  to  int^;rate  the  adults— who 
are  perceived  as  “marginals*  or  “left  behind*-^to  mainstream  society,  toe 
of  the  proccss  vary  by  co\mtry.  In  Mexico  Md  Tlanzania  the  emphasis 
is  placed  on  massive  integration  of  toe  adults  into  toe  political  and  economic  proj  ects 
of  the  state.  In  Alberta,  Canada,  an  economic  rationale— to  prepare  qualified 
personnel  for  toe  needs  of  industry— is  combined  with  a culture  of  professional 
developed  by  highly  credentialized  teachers.  This,  combined  with  toe  low  cost  of  toe 
studies,  given  government  allowances  and  fellowships,  usually  results  in  a highly 
selective  process,  with  adults  filling  lengthy  waiting  lists,  p^cularly  at  toes  of 
economic  recession,  to  access  the  system  as  students — obviously  a much  better 
prospect  than  being  tmemployed. 

Tteachers’  views  also  differ.  While  in  Mexico  they  relate  adidt  education  to  toe  ideas 
of  social  justice,  community  development,  national  integration  and  econoinic  growth 
of  toe  nation,  and  in  Tanzania  they  also  add  to  the  above  the  notions  of  socialism  md 
self-reliance,  Canadian  teachers  emphasize  a liberal-individualist  perspective, 
pointing  out  their  contribution  to  toe  preparation  of  individuals  for  their  ^Mth 
int^ration  into  the  market,  increasing  learners’  abilities,  work  ethics  and  laboxjr 
skillfi. 

Mexico’s  and  Tanzania’s  curricula  are  usually  prescribed  by  central  agencies  in 
charge  of  adult  education  and  tend  to  have  a national  (centralized)  orientation 
Altoough  in  Canada  adult  education  institutions  seem  to  be  m hierarchw^y 
organized  and  perhaps  as  btireaucratic  or  more  so  than  toe  Tanzanian  and  Mexican 
ones,  highly  credentialized  teachers  ei\joy  relative  autonomy  to  selector  even 
produce— their  own  instructional  content  and  strategy.  This,  again,  probably  i^t^ 
to  the  dominant  political  philosophy,  which  is  bas^  in  the  notion  of  libeim- 
individualism,  and  toe  teachers’  culture  of  profesaonalism— and  hence  a corporatist 
behaviour,  in  the  Gramsdan  sense.® 

'There  is  an  association  between  state  apparatuses,  prevailing  ideology  and  adult 
education  models  in  all  three  societies.  Indeed,  taking  into  acrount  the  views 
(including  perceptions,  aspirations  and  rationalization  of  their  action)  of  the  ti^ 
actors,  three  models  of  thinking  and  implementing  adult  education  were  identi^. 
These  models  were  not  identified  a priori  in  our  research  design,  but  emerged  firom 
concrete  empirical  study  as  “grounded  theoiy.’** 

For  lack  of  better  labels  and  according  to  the  most  salient  Mpects,  they  m^  te 
named  as  the  Canadian  therapeutical  model,  the  Mexican  recruitment  model  and  the 
Temzanian  forced  modernization  model  (see  Table  2). 
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lUile  2:  Policy  Models  (CoDtmued) 


Fimsmiitodenmalicniiodel 

Ibnzania 


\^ewof  the  Adiik 

Main  benefit  f(T  adiiitB  (teachen^ 
and  poHcy  makanf  pcreipecti ves) 

Means  of  int^gretiiig  the 
msoiginalizied  aduh  into  80^ 

TbachOT  OiMtoictors) 

Acadonic  t^pgradii^  (^Utcracy 
instructiocB 

IkshM^s  job  staUity 
Content  aolectad  by 

IbocherVi  ihetoric 
Tbadwr^s  quaHfkationB 

Tbechei^s  motivation 


Therapmiic  Modd 
Albedo,  Camuia 

Con/klenoecuid  eelfeateem 
Labour  market 

Pnjfiemional  with  cexdemk 
credentialM 

Low  job  turnauer 
Tbacher 

Perwcnal  devekpment 
Uniwrmty  level 

ISghfy  mctwoOed  profmkr^ 
goodeakuy 


Recruitment  Modd 
Mexico 

General  knowledge 
Politioal  eyetem 

^blunteer  para^pro^asioncd 
inetrudar 

High  jab  turnover 

Preeanbed  by  Inetitute  of Aduk 
Education  dNEA) 

Communify  development 
ydriuotly  none 

Mcdvoted  para-profeetianal  with 
eymbolic  income 


Selfempkymentandoasltr 

production 

Economic  etrat^ 

Regular  echool  teacher 

Low  job  turnover 

Preacribed  fy  AduU  Eduocition 
Agmciee  with  cloee  nusnitoring  by 
the  party 

National  development 
Poeteeoondary  teacher'e  training 

Overworked  and  poorly  paid 
teacher 


Source:  Elaborated  with  infbnnation  fiom  Carlos  Albwto  Tbrres  et  al.  Adult  Education  Polkv  Imriamentation  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
Tbmania.  Final  Report  (Edmonton,  Alberta:  1992X 
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In  short,  the  therapeutical  model  is  based  on  a doctor»patient  relationship  in  which 
the  role  of  the  expert  is  to  find  the  exact  nature  of  the  training  to  provided  to  the 

individual,  counting  on  a system  of  highly  elaborated  referral  institutional  agencies 
that  are  used  to  treat  the  patient. 

Mexican  Recruitment  Model 

The  Mexican  “recruitment”  model  operates  in  the  framework  of  a corporatist  stete 
and  a ideology  emerging  firom  the  powerful  symbolism  of  the  Mexican 

Revolution  (1910-1917).  Corporatism  refers  to  a proc^  of  structuring  interest 
representation  through  a particular  set  of  policies  and  institutional  arrangements  that 
(a)  emphasize  co-operation  rather  than  competition  at  the  leadership  level,  and  (b)  use 
so^  control  through  carefully  articulated  mobilization  of  the  masses.  In  the  context 
of  an  “indusionary  corporatist"®*  form  of  state  in  Mexico,  a recruitment  model 
operates  in  adult  education.  Indusionary  corporatism  ref<^  to  a state  that  aims  to 
incorporate  salient  working  dass  groups  and  marginal  forma  of  labour  into  the 
economic  and  political  model  The  capadty  of  the  state  to  recruit  disenfiranchised 
population  becomes  a centrepiece  in  the  strategy  of  political  control  Unlike  Tanzania, 
in  Mexico  this  recruitment  is  not  performed  ©tduavely  by  the  political  party  but  hy 
a large  set  of  governmental  institutions  and  mass  organizations. 

In  thia  model,  education  is  understood  as  a service  offered  by  the  state,  with  the 
main  function  of  guaranteeing  to  the  population  access  to  the  bade  culture  of  the 
nafinn,  prescribed  as  a constitutional  mandate.  A key  characteristic  of  this  model  is 
that  the  pattern  of  incor^ration  of  adults  into  the  progr^  rdiee  on  government 
figarunaa  rather  than  on  the  free  initiative  of  the  individual  In  this  mcdel  the 
is  considered  a segment  of  the  population  that  has  been  left  behind  as  a 
result  of  sodo-economic  inequalities  originated  in  dysfunctionahtiM  of  the  socio- 
economic model  Since  the  core  of  the  discourse  is  to  promote  social  equality,  the 
notion  of  adult  education  as  an  opportunity  for  a second  chwee  and  the  construction 
of  a massive  system  are  fundamental  Indeed,  the  main  rationale  is  to  offer  a second 
opportunity  to  those  who  have  failed  to  enter  schooling  or  have  dropped  out.  lb 
engage  the  large  numbers  of  adult  educators  that  Mexico  needs  estimates  in  the 
early  1980s  were  roughly  7 million  illiterates  and  16  million  adults  who  had  not 
completed  primary  or  secondary  education-the  ^stem  relies  on  volunteers  ^d 
recruitment  strategies  based  on  the  people  resorting  to  adult  education  to  fulfil  civic 
requirements  (Le.,  military  service,  unpaid  social  service  for  university  students).  In 
fact,  only  7 percent  of  Mexican  teachers  joined  the  program  because  Aey  were 
interested  in  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  the  job.  "nie  operation  of  a massive  system 
of  adult  education,  with  its  rationale  of  political  legitimation  of  the  state,  puts  more 
emphfl«i«  on  achieving  quantitative  outcomes  than  on  developing  innovative  learning 
processes  to  enhance  the  quality  of  education,*’ 

As  a result  of  corporatism,  the  Mexican  adult  education  system  is  a highly 
centralized,  pyramidal  structure.  TTie  contents  are  established  by  centralized  agencies 
of  the  state  and  are  compulsory  for  the  entire  nation.  The  rhetoric  of  social  solidarity 
and  the  ideology  of  the  revolution  permeate  most  of  the  official  documents  and  are 
constantly  present  among  Mexican  teachers’  arguments.  For  example,  half  of  the 
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teachers  declared  that  they  opted  to  join  the  program  trying  “to  help”  poor  people.  In 
addition,  the  notion  of  attaining  community  development  was  widely  mentioned  One 
of  the  purposes  of  the  system  seems  to  be  the  integration  of  a marginal  population 
into  the  accepted  political  norms.  Ibachers  have  limited  education,  and  few 
opportunities  for  on-the-job  training  are  provided  by  the  institution.  Since  contents 
are  natioimlly  and  centrally  defined,  the  curriculum  does  not  address  the  needs  and 
interests  of  specific  groups,  including  provincial  (state)  or  r^onal  peculiarities, 
ethnic,  gend^  or  class  demands,  or  economic  activity  needs.  The  system  relies  more 
on  teaidiers^  motivation  than  on  qualifications  whidr,  in  the  long  run  may  eventually 
result  in  low-quality  education.  Moreover,  even  teat^ers’  enthusiami  does  not  seem 
to  last  for  a long  time  in  light  of  low  wages.  Hus  situation  is  reflected  in  high  teacher 
abeenteeism,  lack  of  punctuality  and  high  job  turnover. 

Thmanian  Forced  Modernization  Model 

In  Thnzania,  some  of  the  features  of  the  Mexican  model  are  developed  in  a much 
greater  dimension  in  the  context  of  a subtly  coercive  state  that  does  not  tolerate  open 
dissent.  In  addition,  due  to  the  political  economy  of  the  country,  the  resources 
available  for  educational  innovations  are  scarce.  Hie  main  goal  of  adult  education  is 
to  stimulate  higher  production  of  export  crops  such  as  coffee  or  cotton  which 
constitute  a nugor  source  of  foreign  currency  for  the  country.  In  fact,  policy  makers’ 
rationale  is  that  adult  education  should  contribute  to  limiting  peasants’  production 
for  self-consumption,  encouraging  cash  crop  production  instead.  In  their  view,  adult 
programs  will  incorporate  marginal  groups  into  a market  economy,  increasing  at  the 
same  time  the  government’s  revenues.  Finally,  policy  makers  claim  that  a productive 
peasantry  will  be  more  reluctant  to  migrate  to  the  dtiea 

The  rationale  of  adult  learners,  however,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  official  rhetoric: 
learners  think  that  a job  in  urban  areas  is  the  only  way  to  escape  fi^m  rural  poverty 
and  try  to  use  adult  education  (particularly  the  education  offered  in  the  Folk 
Development  Colleges)  as  a way  out  of  rural  life.  Hrese  differences  in  the  agendas  of 
polity  makers  and  learners  result  in  a top-down  poli^  model  Participation  of 
learners  in  the  programs  is  not  volimtary  or  spontaneous;  on  the  contraiy,  the  state 
and  the  party  cnake  a great  effort  to  enrol  people  in  the  programs.  Consequently,  the 
pressure  for  the  establishment  of  advdt  education  programs  resulted  not  finm  people’s 
demands,  but  finm  the  state  political-economy  rationale  for  development  thus  the 
character  of  a “forced  modernization”  model 

Ihnzanian  policy  makers  constitute  an  elite  in  the  country,  having  a high 
commitment  to  the  party,  a nationalist  feeling  and  a sincere  belief  that  the  pit^rams 
are  doing  a real  benefit  for  the  masses.  Hiey  perceive  learners,  as  in  Canada  or 
Mexico,  as  lacking  basic  information  and  cognitive  skills — ^reinforcing  a paternalistic 
attitude.  Policy  makers  practice  virtually  no  self-criticism.  Indeed,  policy  makers  do 
not  consider  that  the  programs  might  have  little  benefit  for  the  people.  However,  a 
statement  made  by  an  adult  learner  in  the  district  of  Mlali  is  in  stark  contrast: 

I enrolled  in  literacy  classes  because  I wanted  to  get  employment,  to  educate 

myself  and  to  fight  against  ignorance....  We  have  been  reading  in  the  literacy 
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^iffagAo  now  we  no  longer  see  its  benefit.  We  have  been  dealing  with  the 
things  all  the  time-books,  exerdae  books,  paper,  pendl  and  those  so-called 
tests  which  simply  embarrass  people.  You  will  see  somebody  holding  a pencil 
without  knowing  where  w start  Thank  God,  literacy  training  is  no  more.* 

As  in  Mexican  adult  basic  education  and  literacy  training,  teadiers  in  Tanzania  are 
poorly  educated  and  scarcely  remimerated.  Sldll  upgrading  teachers,  on  the  contrary, 
have  a much  higher  status  and  are  better  paid.  Interestingly  enough,  the  income  gap 
between  policy  makers  and  the  other  two  groups  in  this  self-prodaimed  socialist 
society  is  compared  to  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  capitalist  societies.  Although 

policy  makers  and  teachers  emphaaze  that  the  program  increases  the  practire  of 
better  farmir>g  techniques  in  modem  agriculture  and  leads  to  raising  political 
fonnrfniMnpjM,  only  a few  students  agreed  with  that.** 

For  adult  basic  education  and  literacy  training  (ABELT)  students,  the  main  benefit 
of  the  prc^jram  is  to  attain  social  prestige  and  achieve  cultural  development,  while  for 
alrill  upgrading  students  it  is  mainly  job  opportunity.  In  ABELT  programs,  a gap 
between  government  discourse  and  resource  allocation  may  be  observed.  Althoui^  the 
government  theoretically  assigns  a great  importance  to  literacy,  very  few  resources 
are  allocated  to  it.  Classes  are  held  in  primary  school  buildings,  party  ofBces  and 
other  public  buildinga  There  is  no  training  in  adult  education  matters.  Classes  are 
taught  by  primary  scdiool  teachers,  who  are  induced  to  do  it  as  part  of  thwr  woiicload, 
or  by  volunteers  who  unsuccessfiolly  try  to  use  it  as  a way  of  getting  ^ected  for 
to  a teacheis’  collie.  Since  the  scarce  resources  are  not  ^dently  used 
and  are  often  wasted,  both  teachers  and  students  seem  to  be  increasingly  reluctant 
to  attend  ABELT  programs,  lhachers  are  not  selected  on  account  of  ther  intwest, 
experience  or  qualificatioirs. 

Programs  imtiated  firom  above  are  in  danger  of  not  meeting  the  needs  of  lexers. 
This  is  perhaps  more  obvious  in  (though  not  necessarily  more  true  of)  Tanzania  than 
the  other  two  cases.  It  is  also  ironic  that  it  occurs  in  a system  in  which  the  party 
piftima  to  be  dose  to  the  people  and  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  people.  Perhaps  it  has  to 
do  with  the  fact  that,  for  many,  the  Tmzanian  government  has  built  a facade  of  w^- 
running  adult  education  programs  in  order  to  continue  receiving  foreign  aid, 
especially  from  Scandinavian  countries.^ 

N<m>Participatory  Models  and  Rationalities  in  Adult  Education 

Three  models  sharing  a non-partidpatory  rationale  have  been  identified  in  this 
comparison  of  adult  education  poli^  implementation  in  Canada,  Mexico  and 
TBuizania.  In  the  Canadian  therapeutical  model,  the  state  is  a benefactor,  and  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  illiteracy  are  either  the  result  of  temporary  economic 
dislocations,  which  may  be  adjusted  through  market  mechanisms,  or  Ae  resifit  of 
individual  defidts  in  skills  or  attitudes,  which  may  be  addressed  through  instructional 
means.  The  role  of  the  experts  is  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  training  to  be  given 
to  the  individuals  in  order  to  integrate  them  into  the  job  market  as  soon  as  possible, 
libachers  are  professionals  and  eiyoy  great  autonomy. 
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In  the  Mexican  recruitment  model,  emphasis  is  stressed  on  a constant  active 
attraction  of  a large  nxunber  of  learners  to  adult  education  programs.  The  rationale 
seems  to  be  the  incorporation  of  a disenfrandbised  clientele  into  the  dnmiTxwt.  political 
model  Teachers  are  mainly  volunteers  and  follow  textbooks  designed  by  central 
agencies.  In  this  model,  the  main  concern  is  not  the  quality  of  but  the 

recruitment  and  massive  control  of  large  numbers  of  people  who  otherwise  could 
remain  outside  the  corporatist  channels  of  pdi^  participation. 

Finally,  in  Tanxania’s  "forced  modenoization”  model,  the  emphasis  is  on  capital 
accumulation  through  the  implementation  of  modom  agriculture  tAptmigiipg  nnH 
therefore  more  Tsmzanian  int^pration  into  the  world  market  economy.  Such  a 
is  resisted  both  by  women  who  produce  for  home  consumption  and  by  young  men 
whose  main  interest  is  to  get  employment  in  urban  areas,  thus  leaving  the  rural 
enclaves. 

The  three  models  exhibit  common  traits  that  are  surprising,  <v>T»ririfti»iT>g  the 
diversities  of  living  conditions,  state  structures  and  political  philosophies  prevailing 
in  each  society.  First  is  the  importance  attached  to  a technocratic  rationale,  and  the 
apolitical  and  uncritical  view  of  adult  education  programs  prevailing  amnwg  teachers 
and  policy  makers.  Aseptic,  non-oontroversial  language  is  used,  borrowing  concepts 
from  oiganizational  theory  and  educational  administration.  Central  dimensions  in 
poli^  formation  such  as  social  class  differentials,  gender  and  ethnic  or  racial 
discrimination  remain  subdued  in  the  narratives  of  poliqr  makers. 

In  addition,  these  are  classless  models.  Hiat  is,  the  class  character  of  the  programs, 
the  class  characteristics  of  the  learners  and  the  orientation  of  the  job  training 

never  surface  in  the  arguments  advanced  by  poliqr  makers  and  teachers.  Nor  is  it 
part  of  the  learners*  intellectual  imderstanding  of  their  own  practice. 

A genderless  approach  prevails  in  the  three  models.  While  in  some  societies  (such 
as  Mexico  and  Tmzania)  women  are  the  bulk  of  the  adult  education  clientele,  the 
specific  needs  of  women  are  never  taken  into  account,  and  the  lack  of  a feminist 
approach  in  poliQr  making  and  adult  learning  and  teaching — or  the  absence  of  women 
employed  in  the  hi|b®f  echelons  of  policy  making — is  never  explained. 

It  could  be  argued  that,  in  nompartidpatory  models,  sodal  and  political  issues  and 
issues  that  may  bring  conflict  into  adult  education  are  ignored  or  perceived 
exclusively  as  problems  to  be  fixed  through  technical  measures. 

A second  common  trait  is  that  in  tU  three  sodeties  adult  education  has  a non* 
partidpative  model;  it  is  a dear  instrument  of  the  state,  contributing  to  Intimation 
and  accumulation  practices,  neglecting  emandpatory  practices  that  could  empower 
sodally  subordinate  groups. 

Third,  in  all  these  models  literacy  training  is  marginal  and  irrelevant,  isolated  from 
productive  work  or  skill  upgrading  and  is  conddered  a second-class  education,  \rith 
little  impact  on  the  living  conditions  of  the  poor. 

Fourth,  in  the  absence  of  partidpatory  organizational  structures  and  practices,  a 
top-down  dedsion-making  system  prevails.  Despite  the  operation  of  three  different 
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oriented  hj  fiurly  different  political  and  philosophical  values,  in  all  of  them 
there  are  few  opportuidties  for  learner  (or  community)  participation  in  dedaion 
making.  On  the  other  hand,  particularly  in  Mexico  and  Tanzania  but  to  a lesser 
eztentin  Alberta,  due  to  their  social,  political  and  organizational  characteristics,  adult 
learners  have  no  power  to  express  th^  demands  and  no  strategy  to  help  them  in  this 
procesa 

Fifth,  teachers  by  and  large  have  no  training  in  adult  education.  In  Canada  highly 
professional  teachers  have  a patronizing  and  paternalistic  attitude,  while  in  Mexico 
and  TBmzania,  para-professional  or  poorly  trained  teachers  display  hi^  rates  of 
turnover  and  absenteeism,  which  in  turn  leads  to  students  dropping  out 

Last,  but  not  least  there  is  evidence  that  in  Canada,  Mexico  and  Tanzania  adult 
education  programs  are  organized  on  a two-track  q^stem:  a more  prestigious  one,  that 
of  st"ll  upgrading  programs,  and  a residual  and  marginal  one  composed  of  adult  basic 
education  and  litmapy  training  programs.  These  two-trade  ^sterns— along  with  non- 
participative,  top-down  poliqr  and  organizational  structures  based  on  a technocratic 
rationale,  the  apolitical  and  uncritical  views  of  teachers  and  poli^  makers  and  the 
Iflfk  of  concern  for  forms  of  dass,  gender  and  race  discrimination — instead  of  reducing 
ATiating  inequalities,  may  reinforce  and  foster  them. 

NoiM 

* This  arfide  reports  research  ffodings  of  a msjorr*e*arch  project  Supported  by  a generous  grant 

firom  the  International  Development  Research  Centre,  Ottawa,  Canada,  we  studied  adult 
education  policy  implementation  in  Canada — especially  the  province  of  Alberta — Mexico  and 
■Rmaania.  This  study  was  conducted  between  1987  and  1991  by  three  roaearch  groups  co- 
ordinated internationally  by  Carlos  Alberto  Tbrres.  A description  of  die  foeoretical  framework, 
as  well  as  die  different  adult  education  i^ystems  studied  in  Canada,  Mexico  and  Tuizania,  m 
be  found  in  the  special  issue  of  the  Albtrta  Journal  of  Ediicationai  Rtttarch  34,  no.  2 (1988).  Fii^ 
policy  makers,  156  adult  education  teachers  and  447  adult  learners  were  interviewed.  Policy 
makers  and  teachers  were  interviewed  using  structured,  in-depth  interviews;  and  students  were 
surveyed  twice,  at  the  beriming  of  the  programs  in  1988-89  and  a year  later.  Only  public 
programs  in  adult  education  and  literaQr  training  were  selected,  including  Alberta  Vocational 
Centres  and  Community  Vocational  Colleges,  seven  different  public  programs  in  Mexico  and  Polk 
Development  Colleges  and  adult  literacy  programs  from  the  Institute  of  Adult  Education  in 
Tanzania.  Rural  and  urban  programs  wore  studied  in  northern  and  central.  Alberta,  in  the 
Federal  District  (Mexico  City)  and  a rural  district  outside  Mexico  City,  and  in  a rural  municipality 
and  the  urban  area  of  Dar-EsSalaam  in  Tanzania.  Three  other  papers  report  in  detail  empirical 
and  theoretical  analyms  of  the  original  stiuty:  Carlos  Alberto  Tbrres,  *Adult  Education  and 
Instrumental  Rationality;  A Critique"  {international  Journal  of  Educational  Development,  14,  no. 
2,  1993);  Carlos  Alberto  Tbrres  and  Daniel  Schugurensky,  The  Politics  of  Adult  Education  in 
Comparative  Perspective:  Models,  Rationalities,  and  Adult  Education  Polity  Implementation  in 
Canada,  Mexico  and  Tknzania*  (Comparative  Education,  30,  no.  2,  June  1994);  and  Carlos  Alberto 
Tbrres  and  Daniel  Sehugurensly  "A  Therapeutical  Model  of  Adult  Education,  Skills  and 
Academic  Upgrading  Programs  in  the  Province  of  Alberta"  (Los  Angeles:  Univerrity  of  California, 

* TVvo  types  of  programs  were  studied  in  the  three  re eo arch  settings:  academic  upgrading  programs 
(consisting  of  literacy  training  and  adult  baric  education)  and  skill  upgrading  programs 
(consisting  of  programs  oriented  to  learning  specific  trades  or  practical  skills). 

* See  CA.  Tbrres,  The  Politice  of  Nonformal  Education  in  Latin  Amenca  (N'»w  York:  Praeger, 
1990);  D.  MoreleaCdmet  and  C A Tbires,  The  State  Corporatiet  Polidee  and  Educational  Policy 
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Making  in  Mexico  QHtm  Y>rit:  Praegar,  1990)  and  Martin  Camqy  and  Joel  SamofiT  (ed&), 
Education  and  Social  Thinefbnnation  in  the  Third  World  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  Univerrity 
Praee,1990). 

* Hana  N.  Wefler,  *LegaIixation,  Expertise,  and  Perticipation:  Strategies  of  Compensatoiy 
Legitimation  in  Educational  Poligr,”  Comparative  Education  Beview  27,  no.  2,  p.  259. 

* IbtTes,  The  Politiee  ofNmfbrmal  Education,  pp.  128>29. 

* John  Bode  and  GeoigePi^Mgianis(eds.),Afon^rmal£cIuo8rioRoiiJNarionaji)etieib/>inen<  (New 
York:  Praeger,  1983),  p.  339;  Ibnres,  Jhe  PoUtice  ofNonformal  Education,  p.  21;  Carlos  Rodrigues 
BrandSo,  *Loe  eaminos  enuados:  Formas  de  pensar  y realizar  educaddn  en  Am6rica  Latina,” 
Revieta  de  Educaddn  deAdultoe  2,  no.  2,  pp.  28-41. 

’’  Claus  Offe,  Tolitical  Authority  and  Class  Structures— An  Analysis  of  Late  Ciapitalist  Societies,” 
International  Journal  of  Sodology  2,  no.  1 (1972),  pp.  73-108;  Claus  Offe,  *Notes  on  the  Laws  rf 
Motion  of  Reformist  State  Policies,”  mimeographed  (Frankfort:  Suhikamp,  1975);  C A Ibnes, 
Tublic  PoliQT  Formation  and  tiie  Mexican  Corporatist  State:  A Stu^y  of  Adult  Education  Poli^ 
and  Flanningin  Mexico  (1970-1982)”  (Ih  J).  diaaertatim,  Stanford  University  School  ofEducation- 
SIDEC,  1984). 

* A firamework  to  stucty  adult  education  as  public  poliqr  has  been  advanced  elsewhere  that  argues 
that  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  about  policy  formation  in  the  li^t  of  the  following  dimensions:  (1) 
the  main  actors  of  poliqr  formation,  including  the  bureaucracy,  administrative  agents,  and  social 
constituencieo  and  dienteles;  (2)  in  terms  of  organisational  studies,  the  main  systenoie  elements 
found  within  a given  setting  or  educational  poliQr  formation;  (3)  the  main  mstitutional  phases, 
stages,  and/or  units  of  poliqr  formation,  that  is,  the  levels  of  poli^  planning,  policymaking,  poli^ 
operation,  and  even  policy  <'utoome;  (4)  the  intellectual,  inslitotiona],  and  ideological  atmosphere 
in  whidi  those  decisions  are  made  (the  poli^  framework).  Additionally,  it  can  be  argued  that 
those  dimensions  are  offset  or  shipped  by  the  general  framework  of  organisational  rules,  wMdi 
are,  in  turn,  laid  down  and  superimpos^  in  an  organisation-slnicture.  Finally,  it  is  important 
to  identity  the  production  rdes  of  public  poli^  wifli  which  to  tmderstand  educational 
relationships  between  frie  political  society  and  the  dvQ  society  at  a particular  point  in  time. 
Ibrres,  The  Politiee  ofNonformal  Education,  p.  124. 

* Daidel  A.  Mc^es-Gdmes  and  Carlos  Alberto  Tbrrea,  Tius  State  Corporatiet  Poiidee  and 
Educational  Policy  Making  in  Mexico  (New  York:  Praeger,  1990). 

UNCZAD,  Handbook  of  International  Tirade  and  Development  Statietice  (New  York:  1987); 
UNCTAD,  Handbook  of  International  'Dade  and  Development  Statietice,  Supplement  1987  (New 
York:  1987);  UNCTAD,  The  Least  Developed  Countries  (New  York:  Uiuted  Nations,  1985). 

” See  Carlos  A.  Ibrres,  *An  Analytical  Frtunework  for  Adult  Education  in  Alberta,”  The  Alberta 
Journal  of  Edtrcational  Research  34,  no.  3 (1988):  269-86. 

^ A discusaon  of  the  corporatist  features  of  Mexico  can  be  found  in  Miguel  BasaAes,  La  lucha  por 
la  hegemonta  en  Mexico  (1968-2980)  (Mexico:  Sig^o  XXI  Editenres,  1981);  Arnaldo  Cdrdova,  La 
ideologfa  de  la  Bevoludbn  Mexicana,  La  fbrmaddn  del  nuevo  r^gbnen  (Mexico:  Ediciones  E21A, 
1973);  Nora  Hamilton,  The  Limits  of  State  Autonomy:  Poet-Revolutionary  Mexico  (Princeton,  NJ: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1982);  Carlos  Alberto  Ibrres,  The  Mexican  State  and  DemocraQr:  Ihe 
Ambiguities  of  Corporatism,”  IrUemaHonal  Journal  of  Politiee, Culture,  and  Society  2,  no.  4 (1988): 
563-86  and  Morales-G4mez  and  Ibrres,  State  Corporadet  Poiidee. 

“ A very  good  discussion  of  the  relationships  between  the  political  system,  economic  development 
and  education  in  Ihnzania  can  be  found  in  Joel  Samoff,  *FVom  Lifting  a Ibrch  on  KiIimai\jaro 
to  Surviving  in  a Shantytown:  Elducation  and  Financial  Crisis  in  Tanzania,”  mimeographed 
(UNESCO-ILO  Iksk  Force  on  Austerity,  Adjustment  and  Human  Resources,  1992).  It  is  relevant 
to  note  that  the  Iknzanian  National  Assemhly  recently  passed  legislativii  preparing  the  way  for 
multi-party  polities,  althou^  the  new  constitution  maintains  the  commitment  to  socialism  and 
UJAMAA. 

As  for  the  notion  of  liberalism  in  Mexico,  see  Reyes  Heroles,  El  Libtraliemo  en  Mddeo,  2 vole. 
(Mexico:  Fondo  da  Culture  Econdmica,  1980). 
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**  Jeff  Uiuicker,  “Adult  Education,  Socialiam  and  International  Aid  in  Tanzania:  llie  Political 
Economy  of  the  Folk  Development  Colleges*  (RuD.  dissertation,  Stanford  University,  1987). 

” Interview  with  Director  of  Manpower  and  Planning,  Govemmart  of  Alberta. 

Southern  Nows,  Illiteracy  in  Canada  (Ottawa:  Soudiain  Reports,  1987). 

" Ihis  view  of  a very  saoceesfiil  system  of  adult  education  and  literacy  training  in  Alberta  is 
pervasive  among  polity  makers  and  teachers,  as  reported  in  our  interviews  with  the  eleven  key 
polity  makers  in  the  field  and  with  fifty  teachers.  It  should  be  noted  fiiat  for  convenience  this 
artide  refers  to  Canada  in  general,  but  the  study  focused  tm  a small  section  of  adult  education, 
omitting  other  important  Canadian  experiences. 

**  Bilingual  Htera^  training  became  a priority  of  the  Mexican  state  in  1987;  primers  for  bilingual 
literaqr  (in  Spanidi  and  in  fiiirteen  of  the  fifty-two  indigenous  languages  s^en  in  file  country) 
were  organized  and  {nroduced. 

* Haiban  S.  Bhola,  Campaigning  for  LUeraty:  Eight  National  Eaperienoee  of  the  Tioentieth  Century 
(Pniis:  UNESCO,  1984);  Carlos  A.  Ibrres  (etL),  Eneayoe  eobre  la  Educaddn  de  loe  Adultoe  en 
America  Latina  (Mexico:  Centro  de  Eatudios  Educativoa,  1982)  and  Fhilipe  R.  Fletdier,  “National 
Educational  Systems  as  State  Agendas  of  Legitimation*  (Paper  delivered  at  the  Western  R^onal 
Conference  of  the  Comparative  and  International  Education  Sodety,  Stanford  University,  October 
22-24, 1984). 

**  See  Bhola,  Campaigning  far  literacy',  Agfteta  Lind  and  Anton  Johnson,  “Adult  literacy  in  the 
Ihird  World:  A Review  of  Objectives  and  Strategies,*  Institute  of  International  Education,  SIDA 
Education  Division,  document  no.  32  (Stockholm:  University  of  Stockholm,  1986). 

^ Because  of  his  contributions  to  the  field  of  adult  education,  Tanzanian  First  President  JJC. 
Nyerere  was  invited  to  be  first  honouraiy  Chairperson  of  file  bitemational  Council  of  Adult 
Education  (ICAE),  based  in  Ibronto.  Paulo  Freire  was  invited  to  be  its  second  one.  A few  years 
later,  former  Mexican  president  Luis  Edievenfa,  who  enacted  the  first  law  of  adult  education  in 
the  countiy  in  1974,  was  also  appointed  to  the  same  podtion. 

" Y.  Bwatwa,  P.  Fordham,  J.  Fox  and  V.  Mlekwa,  Adult  Education:  The  Thnaanian  Experience 
(Nairobi:  (Mord  University  Press,  1989),  p.  vii. 

^ See  Carlos  Alberto  Ibrres  and  Daniel  Schugurensky,  “Adult  Education  Poli^  Implementation  in 
Canada,  Mexico  and  Tanzania*  (Paper  delivered  at  file  liters^  Conference,  October  9-12, 
Edmonton,  Alberta),  esp.  pp.  8-9.  (1991) 

See  Carlos  A.  Ibrres,  “Poli^-Makers  ^^ew  and  Poli^-Rationalee  in  Alberta,*  in  CA.  Tares  et 
al..  Adult  Education  Policy-Implementation  in  Canada,  Mexico  and  Tbnxania:  Final  Report,  vol. 
1,  mimeographed  (University  of  Alberta,  1991),  pp.  115-48. 

^ See  Susan  Street,  “Adult  Education  in  Mexico:  Policymakers  ‘Dieorize  *The  New  Adults,*  N v 
Education  12,  no.  2 (1990),  pp.  68-69. 

” **nie  concept  of  political  culture  has  been  used  to  identity  the  complex  of  ideological  norms,  values 
and  propositions,  as  weO  as  theories  and  adentifie  instruments,  obtained  by  any  agent  throu^ 
a systematic  or  nonystomatic  process  of  political  socialization.*  Jose  Angel  Paseador  and  Carlos 
Alberto  Tbires,  Educaddn  y Poder  Politico  en  Mddco  (Mexico:  UIHEA,  1685),  p.  112.  See  also 
Street,  “Adult  Education  in  Mexico,*  p.  68;  and  Tares  and  Schugurensly,  Adult  Education  Polity 
Implementation  in  Canada,  Mexico  and  Iknzania.* 

* Leamenf  political  culture  was  measured  using  a variety  of  indicators,  such  as  basic  information 
on  national  and  provincial  politics  (eg.,  names  of  leaders  and  their  political  party  afBliation), 
knowledge  and  opinion  on  national  pr^lems  and  possible  solutions,  dvic  participation  (eg., 
voting,  membership  in  organizations)  and  access  to  information  (eg.,  newyapers,  televiaon). 

* GranuKi  defines  the  economic-coriiorative  phase  of  a social  group  as  an  historical  phase  in  which 
a given  group  (or  class)  tries  to  defend  its  best  corporate-economic  interests  without  aspiring  to 
a podtion  of  leadership  in  the  political  and  social  arena.  Antonio  Gramsci,  Selecdone  from  the 
Prieon  Notebooke,  ed.  and  trans.  Quintin  Hoars  and  Geoffirey  Nowell  Smith  (New  York: 
International  Publishers,  1971),  p.  xiii. 
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* Grounded  theory  waa  originally  developed  by  B.G.  Glaaeer  and  AJj.  Strauaa  in  The  Discovery  of 
Grounded  Theory  (Chicago:  Aldine,  1967).  From  a penpective  of  lymbolie  interaetioniam  it 
appeara  aa  an  altemativa  to  lo^c-dedudive  flieoty,  adiere  *foct^  are  verified  and  hypothesea 
teated.  See  Gordon  G.  Darkenwald»  *Fleld  Reaeareh  and  Grounded  Iheoty in  Huey  B.  Long, 
Roger  Hiematra  and  Asaodatea,  Changing  Approaches  to  Stuifying  Adult  Education  (San 
Frandaeo:  Joaaey  Baaa,  1980),  pp.  63-77. 

**  Harold  ^Il^enalQi’,  The  Welfare  State  and  Equality:  Structural  and  Ideological  Roots  of  Public 
Expenditure  (Berkeley  and  Loa  Angelea:  Univeraty  of  California  Rreaa,  1976)  and  The  New 
Corporatism:  Centralisation  and  the  Wdfare  State  (Beverly  ISUa:  SAGS,  1976).  It  haa  been 
argued  that  the  welfare  atate  ia  a particulw  form  jf  the  democratic  HbenJ  atate  in  induatrialiaed 
aodetiea.  Yet  wel&re  regimea  may  take  place  not  only  within  liberal  but  alao  corporatiat  and 
aodal-demoeratie  atatea.  Ita  ori^na  have  been  aaaodated  with  tire  induatrial  and  financial 
reconatitution  of  the  poet-Depreaaion  era  in  the  United  Statea  and  Europe,  baaed  on  a Social 
pact^  between  employers  and  labour.  A atrildng  feature  of  the  welfare  atate  ia  the  new  role  of  the 
atate  in  the  economy  and  the  enlarged  public  eipenditure  uang  fiacal  reaoureea  in  productive  and 
non-productive  aectors  of  the  economy.  See  Theda  Skocpol,  ^Political  Reeponae  to  Capitaliat  Crisia: 
Neo-MarxiatTheotiea  of  the  State  and  the  Caae  of  the  New  Deal,”  PoKdca  and  Sodefy  10,  no.  2 
(1980),  pp.  155-201. 

**  UB.  hiatorian  Sol  Cohen  haa  argued  that  a dinical  modd  aaaumea  that  *peraonality 
maladjuatmenta  are  the  cauae  of  individual  mental  diaorder  and  aocial  problema  of  all  aorta  [and! 
...  the  school  ia  the  atrate^e  agen^  to  prevent^  or  detect  and  ‘adjuatf  problema  in  diil^n’a 
peraonality  development,  and  finally,  the  pera<»tality  development  of  diildren  muat  take  priority 
over  any  other  educational  objective.*  Sol  Cohen,  *Ihe  Mental  Hygiene  Movement,  the 
Development  of  Peraonality  and  the  Sdiodl:  The  Medicaluation  of  American  Education,”  History 
Education  Quarterly  (1983,  aommer):  124. 

**  A good  diocuaaion  of  the  political  economy  of  education  can  be  found  in  Martin  Camoy, 
"Education,  Economy,  and  the  State,”  in  Cultural  and  Economic  Reproduction  in  Education,  ed 
Michael  Apple  (London  and  Boaton:  Routledge  and  Kagan  Paul,  1982),  pp.  79-126. 

**  Heray  Levin,  *lhe  limits  of  Educational  Flanitiiig,”in  £duoa<ionalP<Iaiintng  and  Social  Change, 
ed.  RN.  WeUer  (Faria;  UNESCO-DEP,  1980),  pp.  1&47. 

**  One  of  the  moat  conaiatent  explanationa  and  applications  of  Haberma^  guiding-knowledge 
interests  to  adult  education  can  ^ found  in  Jack  Mezirow,  "A  Critical  Theory  of  Adult  Education” 
in  Education  for  Adults,  ed.  M.  Tight,  2 vola.  (London:  Groom  Helm,  1983). 

* See  Alfired  Stephan,  The  State  and  Soeiefy:  Peru  in  Comparative  Perspective  (Princeton,  NJ: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1978). 

” Ibid.  See  Tbrres,  The  Politics  ofNonformal  Education,  pp.  107-38. 

**  lector  Mlekwa,  "literacy  Training,  the  State  and  Development  in  Tanzania:  A Study  of  Policy 
and  Performance,  1967-1989”  (PhD.  dissertation.  Department  of  Educational  Foundations, 
Univenity  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1990). 

* Ibid. 

* Suleman  Sumra,  "Country  Report:  Tbnzania,”  in  Tbrres  et  al.  Adult  Education  Policy- 
Implementation,  pp.  708-18. 
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PERSPECTIVES 

APPROCHE  ANDRAG06IQUE  EN  FRANCE  AU  19e  SlilCLE 

Jean-Marie  LabeUe 

University  Louis  Pasteur,  Strasbourg 

Rysumy 

Dans  la  mouvance  de  la  R4volution,  Vapparition  et  le  (Uveloppement  de  l’4ducation 
des  aduUes  sont  lUs  d des  Uniques  sociales  auxqudles  correspondent  des  logiques 
individuelles.  Les  institutions,  telles  que  les  cours  d*aduUes,  rtpondent  d des 
logiques  d*extension,  de  socialisation  et  de  rentabiUsation  de  la  formation.  Par 
aiUeurs,  le  sucds  de  ce  mouvement  d*4ducation  tient  au  fait  que  les  adultes  vivent 
leur  rapport  avec  le  savoir  selon  des  logiques  de  rSparation,  de  perfectionnement 
et  de  promotion,  line  ittide  de  cas  sur  le  rapport  entre  le  travail  et  la  formation 
dans  les  cours  d*adultes  illustre  ces  phinomines,  Quelques  textes  t^moignent  d^d 
d’une  pens6e  spicifiquement  andragogique.  II  est  possible  d*y  voir,  avant  la  lettre, 
Vamorce  d’une  probUmatique  de  la  ridprociU  Educative  selon  laquelle  Viducateur 
se  (Ucouvre  lui-mime  4duqui  par  ceux  auxquels  il  s*adresse. 

Abstract 

The  inspiration  of  the  French  Revolution  saw  the  appearance  and  development  of 
adult  education.  This  is  directly  related  to  social  dynamics  which  correspond  to 
individual  dynamics.  The  dynamics  of  extension,  socialisation,  and  profitability 
are  answered  by  institutions  of  the  day  such  as  adult  education  classes.  This  adult 
education  movement  is  successful  because  of  the  adult  relation  to  learning  which 
is  seen  as  a dynamic  cf  repair,  perfection  and  promotion.  A case  study  of  the 
connection  between  work  and  adult  training  illustrates  these  phenomena.  There  are 
already  texts  giving  evidence  of  a specifically  adult  education  thought  process. 
Educative  reciprocity,  whereby  the  educator  finds  himself  educated  by  his  students, 
may  have  been  mentioned. 

Introduction 

Pour  mieux  en  souligner  I’esprit,  cette  6tude  pourrait  s’intituler  «L*andragogie 
franpaise  au  fiitui  antyrieur*,  car  elle  se  propose  d’interroger  le  passy  de 
ryducation  des  adultes  comme  pry  figuration  du  prdsent  que  nous  connaissons  et 
de  Tavenir  que  nous  avons  encore  d imaginer.  Je  crois  que  les  faits  accomplis  hier 
ont  suffisanunent  de  relief  pour  transporter  notre  ryflexion  vers  un  horizon  encore 
k atteindre.  ^vitar/c  de  vouloir  d tout  prix  trouver  dans  le  passy  les  formes 
modemes  de  I’andragogie,  nous  nous  mettrons  plutdt  d I’ycoute  des  pryoccupations 
anciennes,  que  I’ignorance  seule  peut  nous  faire  rroire  rycentes.  Notre  vigilance 
s’exercera  sur  I’antyriority  de  notre  questionnement  andragogique  actuel  en 
repyrant,  dana  les  faits  et  dans  la  pensye,  comment  se  prysentait  ryducation  des 
adultes  au  si6cle  prycydent. 
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L’andragogie  d^signant  la  fois  vme  pratique  et  aa  theorisation,  je  presente  en 
premier  lieu,  de  maniere  synthetique,  des  experiences  d’education  aux  adultes 
en  faisant  apparaitre  leurs  logiques.  «Texamine  ensuite,  sous  forme  d*etude  de 
cas,  ce  qu’il  en  etait  du  rapport  entre  Temploi  et  la  formation  dans  les  cours 
d’adultes,  pour  aborder  finidement  la  pensee  andragogique  sous  Tangle  de  la 
redproci^  educative.  H est  h noter  toutefois  que  le  tenne  andragogie  ne  se 
rencontre  pas  en  France  au  19e  siede,  rndme  si  c’est  h cette  mSme  epoque  qu’il 
fut  cree  en  Allemagne.  II  en  est  de  mdme  pour  les  termes  formation  et  formateur. 

I • Des  cl6s  pour  acc4der  h Fintelligence  du  passd 

Bien  des  formes  d'education  aux  adtdtes  sent  anterieures  k 1789  dans  nombre 
de  pays  europeens,  dont  la  France.  Cependant,  la  pratique  andragogique  s’est 
reellement  developpee  dans  la  mouvance  de  la  Evolution,  k partir,  notamment, 
du  famexuc  rapport  Condorcet  du  20  avril  1792. 

Plutet  que  de  brosser  une  fresque  historique  pour  suivre  pas  k pas  les 
developpements  de  Teducation  des  adultes  au  19e  siede,  en  retrapant 
Tenchainement  des  evenements  • ce  qui  tiendrait  de  la  gageure  - il  m’a  sembie 
preferable  d’identifier  quelques  logiques  qui  selon  moi  president  k Tedosion  des 
phenomenes  que  llustoire  nous  a legues  et  dont  la  connaissance,  du  m6me  coup, 
V nstitue  autant  de  cies  pour  ouvrir  les  portes  de  leur  comprehension.  Je  me 
limite  k les  presenter  successivement,  mais  il  est  evident  que  dans  les  faits  ces 
logiques  s’entrecroisent  dans  une  combinatoire  aussi  reelle  hier  qu’axyourd’hui. 

1.  Des  logiques  sociales 

Au  premier  rang  de  ces  logiques,  apparaissent  les  logiques  sociales  avec  leurs 
composantes  ideologiques  et  politiques.  La  philosophie  de  Teducation  atteste, 
depuis  Socrate,  que  Teducation  est  permanente  ou  qu’elle  n’est  pas.  Si,  au  cours 
des  epoques,  les  interventions  et  institutions  educatives  ont  principalement 
conceme  les  jeunes,  on  se  rend  vite  compte  en  parcourant  I’histoire  que 
Teducation  des  adultes  est  contemporaine  de  Teducation  tout  coxurt.  Mais  ce  qui 
n'etait  encore  que  balbutiements  va  poxur  ainsi  dire  exploser  au  fur  et  k mesure 
de  la  generalisation,  puis  de  TobUgation  de  la  scolarite.  Ainsi  la  creation  des 
«cours  d’adultes»,  du  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  des  Associations 
polytechniques,  puis  des  imiversitls  populaires,  repond  d'abord  k une  logique 
d'extension.  Il  s’agit  d'une  «seconde  instruction*,  selon  les  propres  termes  de 
Condorcet  (Povgol,  1981, 127),  «d'autant  plus  necessaire  que  celle  de  Tenfance  a 
ete  resserree  dans  des  homes  plxis  etroites*. 

Ce  faisant,  Teducation  des  adultes,  comme  celle  des  jeimes,  obeit  e xme  logique 
de  socialisation,  manifestee  dans  deiu  courants  fondamentaux  et 
fondamentalement  opposes.  Le  premier  s’inscrit  dans  la  llgnee  des  utopies 
socialistes  revolutionnaires.  11  consiste  d faire  de  Teducation  le  moyen  d’eiever 
les  citoyens  dans  la  conscience  de  leur  libsrte,  de  leurs  droits  et  de  leurs 
responsabilites.  Il  s’agit  d’xme  logique  d’igalisaiion  des  chances.  Quelque 
cinquante  ans  aprds  Talleyrand  et  Condorcet,  Proud’hon  (Domnanget,  1970, 269) 
clamera: 
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«rinstruction  de  llxomine  doit  6tre,  comme  autrefois  le  progrto  dans  la  pi6t6, 
conpue  et  combin6e  qu’elle  dure  k peu  prds  toute  la  vie.  Cela  est 
vrai  de  toxis  les  svqets  et  des  classes  ouvri^res  encore  plus  que  des  savants 
de  profession.  Le  progrbs  dans  llnstruction,  comme  le  progrfes  dans  la  vertu, 
est  de  toutes  les  conditions  et  de  tous  les  Ages:  c*est  la  premiere  garantie  de 
notre  dignity  et  de  notre  f4licit6». 

Ce  courant,  bien  siir,  se  heurte  au  conservatisme  des  mentalit4s,  et  souvent 
du  pouvoir:  4’instruction*,  pour  le  ministre  ^^ctor  Duruy  dans  son  discours  du 
27  mai  1866,  «est  la  meilleure  garantie  de  I’ordre  public*.  II  s’agit  done  de 
maintenir  le  divage  sociaL  Loin  d’etre  subversive,  I’instruction  doit  6tre  un 
instrument  de  regulation  et  de  contrdle  social.  C’est  la  logique  de  siparation  des 
classes  qui  pr^vaut  id.  Thiers,  en  1849  (Cabanis,  1977,  21),  est  k eet  4gard  trka 
categorique: 

«l’enseignement  primaire  ne  doit  pas  §tre  forc6ment  et  necessairement  A la 
portee  de  tous;  j’irai  m§me  jusqu’h  dire  que  I’instruction  est,  suivant  moi,  \m 
commencement  d’aisance  et  que  I’aisance  n’est  pas  reserves  A tous.  L’enfant 
qui  a suivi  I’ecole,  trop  souvent  ne  veut  plus  tenir  sa  charrue*. 

II  rests  que  I’education  des  adultes,  comme  cells  des  jeimes,  est  ua  puissant 
facteur  de  progres  economique.  Son  organisation  nationals  s’inscrit  dans  une 
logique  de  rentabilisation.  L’industrialisation  naissante  a besoin  d’agents 
qualifies  pour  assurer,  avec  son  expansion,  «la  prosperite  nationals*.  ministre 
Duruy  (Leon,  1982, 109)  considerant  4es  800  000  adultes  qui  se  sont  eieves  d’un 
ou  plusieurs  degree  dans  I’echelon  du  savoir*,  declarers  en  1867;  «Calculez, 
d’apres  cela,  de  combien  s’est  accrue,  en  quelque  sorts,  la  puissance  de 
production  de  la  France  pmsque  desormais  les  progr^s  de  I’industrie  seront 
proportionnels  aux  progres  de  I’instruction  generals*.  L’adulte  aussi  y trouve  son 
compte  et  les  pr6fets  se  feiidtent  « que  les  jeunes  gens  quittent  le  chemin  du 
cabaret  pour  prendre  celui  de  la  Caisse  d’fipargne!*  (Boiraud,  1982,  38). 

2.  Des  logiques  individuelles 

Ceci  nous  amene  k envisager  I’interSt  que  lee  adultes  trouvent  dans  leur 
instruction'  et  k degager  des  logiques  individuelles  qui,  pour  \me  part,  expliquent 
le  succes  dst;  entreprises  d’education. 

A s’en  tenir  au  texts  fondateur  de  1792,  comme  aux  multiples  temoignages  du 
passe,  la  logique  individuelle  predominante  est  cells  de  la  riparation  ou  de  la 
compensation  d’un  manque.  L’instruction  a fait  defaut  pendant  la  jeunesse, 
I’education  de  I’adulte  comblera  cette  lacune  en  lui  permettant  d’acceder  aux 
connaissances  necessaires  k la  vie  quotidienne,  personnelle  et  professionnelle. 
C’est  la  logique  de  la  deuxi  ime  chance.  Ainsi  cette  femme,  dont  park  le  cure  de 
Vanves  (Leon,  1983,  69), 

«q\ii  fait  le  conunerce  de  marchand  brocanteur  et  qui  se  plaignait  au  mois 
de  janvier  dernier,  de  ne  savoir  ni  lire,  ni  ecrire.  he  commissaire  de  police 
lui  conseille  de  suivre,  malgre  ses  62  ans,  le  cours  d’adultes  tenu  par 
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rmatitutrice  publique  de  cette  commune.  A la  fin  de  mars,  cette  femme, 
tremblante  de  joie  et  les  larmes  auz  yevix,  apporte  au  magistrat  la  premiere 
lettre  qu’elle  ^crivait  k aes  enfanta  qui  demeurent  en  province.  Elle  aait  Ure, 
6crire,  compter*. 

II  va  de  aoi  que  cette  Education,  pour  compenaatrice  qu’elle  soit  k I’adresae  dea 
plua  d^munia,  a pour  toua  valeur  de  conservation  ct  de  perfectionnement  dea 
connaiaaancea.  Le  tezte  auivant  {Journal  des  Instituteurs,  1866, 560)  r^aume  trda 
expUcitement  toutea  cea  logiquea  individuellea: 

«Cea  claaaea  aont,  en  effet,  de  deux  aortea:  lea  unea  ont  pour  objet  de 
aupplter  k r^cole  du  jour,  en  foumiaaant  aux  adultea  les  premieres 
coimaissances  que  resolvent  toua  les  ^l^ves  dans  les  classes  du  jour,  mais 
que  di£T(§rentes  circonatances  peuvent  lea  avoir  emp5cb5s  d’acqu6rir,  ou  ne 
leur  avoir  permis  d’acqu6rir  que  d’une  manidre  incomplete  et  tout  fait 
inauffiaante;  dans  les  autres,  on  se  propose  de  foumir  aux  adultea  un 
complement  d’inatruction  en  leur  donnant  lea  differentes  connaiaaancea  dont 
ils  peuvent  avoir  besoin  dans  les  positions  diversea  oil  Us  se  trouvent 
places*. 

Par  Tactualisation  du  savoir,  eat  aasuree  en  demiere  analyse,  la  promotion  que 
Tadulte  recherche  dans  sa  vie  privee  et  sociale.  Peut-Stre  est-ce  li  qu’hier  comme 
aiqourd'hui,  ae  retrouvaient  vie  connivence,  dans  une  combinatoire  dont  chaque 
adulte  a le  secret,  les  desirs  de  la  personne  et  les  imperatifs  de  la  societe. 

n • Travailler  et  apprendre  dans  les  coura  d'adultes 

Pour  nom  representer  concretement  les  questions  que  pose  pour  un  adulte  la 
poursuite  des  etudes,  ou  leur  reprise,  alors  qu'U  exerce  k plein  temps  une  activite 
professionneUe,  U m’a  semble  pertinent  de  ne  me  referer  qu’h  une  seiile  situation 
du  passe,  limitee  done,  mais  significative  et  de  I’analyser  avec  plus  d’attention. 
Concentrons  notre  regard  sur  les  «cours  d’adultes*,  h deux  moments  bien  precis 
du  19e  siede:  1866  et  1896.  Poiirquoi  ces  cours  et  pourquoi  ces  dates?  A cela 
deux  raisons. 

La  premiere  s’impose  du  fait  que  Tinstitution  des  cours  d’adultes,  sur  un 
modeie  venu  d’Angleterre,  est  pour  ainsi  dire  le  systeme  national  de  I’education 
des  adultes  au  19e  siede,  depuis  1820  k Paris  pour  les  hommes  et  1822  pour  les 
femmes.  II  y eut  certes  d’autres  institutions,  mais  elles  ne  furent  pas  aussi 
populaires,  pas  aiusi  largement  implantees  sur  le  territoire  et,  en  consequence, 
ne  drainerent  pas  un  public  aussi  important.  En  effet,  apres  une  periode  de 
lancement,  ces  cours  d’adultes  sont  en  plein  essor  dans  les  annees  60:  1866 
constitue  mSme  leur  apogee  avec  800  000  adultes,  dont  parlait  D\iruy  plus  haut, 
ce  qui,  rapporte  k la  popula1:ion  de  I'epoque,  34,7  millions  (Caron,  1985,  288), 
represents  pr^s  de  2,14%  des  Franpais  en  formation.  Quant  k Tannee  1896,  elle 
marque  la  trer.  nette  reprise  de  cette  institution  apr^s  le  dedin  qu’elle  avait  subi 
dans  les  annees  70  k 80.  Eniin,  et  ce  deuxieme  motif  de  mon  choix  n’est  pas  des 
moindres,  chacune  de  ces  deux  annees  a fait  I’objet  I'epoque  d’une  analyse  dont 
nous  avons  conserve  les  textes;  pour  1866,  il  s'agit  d'une  etude  parue  la  m6me 
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anii6e  dans  le  Journal  des  InstUuteurs  dea  Nicoles  Nomutlea  ^mairea,  dea 
classes  d'adultes  et  des  salles  d'Asile,  et,  potir  1896,  du  rapport  qu’Edoxi^  Petit, 
professeur  au  Lyc^e  Janson  de  Sailly  it  Pairis,  adressa  le  11  aodt  au  «Ministre  de 
ITnstruction  Publique,  des  Beaux-Arts  et  des  Cultes*.  Examinons  les  faits  en 
laisaant  parler  des  textes  encore  trop  pen  connus. 

1.  L’apprentiMage  articul4  au  travail 

La  formation  doit  6tre  T6f6r6e  aux  situations  professionnelles  des  form6s,  telle 
est  Texigence  fondamentale  6nonc£e  dans  les  textes.  La  probl^matique  de  la 
relation  de  I'apprentissage  aux  besoins  ne  date  pas  d'anjourdTiui,  comme  en 
tdmoigne  cet  extrait  du  Journal  du  25  novembre  1866: 

«Ce  sont  surtout  les  besoins  des  6l6ves,  besoins  indiqu5s  par  la  position  du 
pltis  grand  nombre,  qu’il  faut  consulter  dans  le  choix  des  sqjets  auxquels 
doivent  se  rapporter  en  g^n^ral  les  problfemes  que  I’on  donne  dans  les 
classes  d’adultes.  II  n'y  a rien  de  precis  & dire  d’avance  it  cet  5gard.  On 
rappelle  seulement  que  les  problfemes  ne  doivent  pas  8tre  les  m5mes  dans 
les  communes  rurales,  ob  l*on  a affaire  une  population  essentiellement 
agricole,  et  dans  les  villes,  oil  les  classes  d’adultes  sont  prindpalement 
fr^quent^es  par  dee  ouvriers  attaches  aux  diffdrentes  industries.  Encore 
convient-il,  dans  chaque  locality,  de  se  pr6occuper  de  Tespbce  d’industrie  ou 
du  genre  de  culture  qui  pr5vaut  dans  le  pays.  Plus  notre  enseignement  aura 
ce  caract5re  special,  plus  il  croitra  en  int5r5t  pour  les  6l5ves*. 

A ce  texte  r5pond  en  5cho  celui  de  1896  (Petit,  1896, 4602): 

«Les  socidtds  d’instruction  populaire  visent  5 rdpandre  un  savoir  facilement 
utilisable  qui  permette  5 leurs  pupilles  de  o'4lever,  de  se  perfectionner  dans 
leur  profession*. 

Cette  exigence  entraine  une  revolution  didactique  qui  consiste  9.  partir,  non 
des  Uvres,  mais  des  interesses  eux'm§mes  (Petit,  1896,  4603): 

«En  regie  gen6rale,  lee  cours  ne  sont  plus  la  repetition  de  la  classe  du  jour. 
Ils  ne  s’enferment  plus  dans  la  classique  et  etroite  trilogie:  lire,  ecrire 
compter.  [...]  Partout,  j’ai  pu  constater  qu’on  innovait,  qu'on  faisait  effort 
pour  que  tout  toumftt  5 Tutilite  des  auditeurs.  C’est  un  enseignement  trbs 
difficile  e doimer.  Les  Uvres  n’en  foumissent  pas  les  elements.  II  faut  tout 
tirer  de  soi.  II  faut  le  desir,  la  volonte  de  bien  faire,  le  «don  de  soi».  II  faut 
preparer  le  travail.  Oil  il  y a eu  essai  d’une  pedagogie  toute  nouveUe,  qu  il 
a fallu  inventer  de  toutcs  pieces,  c’est  quand,  paralieiement  e la  revision, 
on  s’est  attache  k donner  aux  jeunes  gens  les  connaissances  dont  ils  avaient 
besoin,  soit  pour  se  debrouiller  en  matiere  administrative,  soit  pour  se 
perfectionner  dans  leur  travail  de  chaque  jour.  Dans  un  tres  grand  nombre 
d’ecoles  des  auditeurs  ont  ete  consultes.  A la  premiere  prise  de  contact  on 
leur  a demand6:  «Que  desirez-vous  faire?  Que  jugez-vous  indispensable 
d’apprendre?*  Une  rapide  entente  s’est  etabUe  entre  les  professeurs  et  les 
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olives.  Les  ocatiferes  r^clam^es  par  lea  int^resa^a  ont  6t6  d^velopp^es,  au 
grand  profit  de  toua;  et  la  besogne  a 6i6  vivement  et  utilement  enlevde». 

Cda  vent  dire  qu’apprendre  dana  le  travail  et  pour  travailler  n'a  de  v^ritablea 
chancea  de  aucc^a  que  ai  Tapprentigaage  eat  r4ellement  contemporain  du  travail, 
non  par  un  aimple  rapport  de  aimtdtan4it6  maia  par  une  relation  de  contiguity 
culturelle.  La  formation,  ici,  eat  articulye  k Temploi  Cette  exigence  fait  partie 
intygrante  de  I'yducation  dee  adultea,  car  «noa  ouvriera  ont  de  plua  en  plua 
beaoin  d’intelligence  pour  Stre  en  ytat  de  diriger  lea  machinea»  (Journal,  1866, 
625),  maia  pour  y faire  droit,  lea  modalitya  aont  dyjd  dichotomiquea.  Apprendre 
et  travailler  aont  dea  activitya  qui  a’exercent  aucceaaivement  dana  dea  lieux 
syparya:  lea  coura  d’adultea  aont  diapenaya  le  aoir  ou  le  dimanche  ^ I’ycole,  le 
travail  a’effectue  dana  I’induatrie  ou  & la  fenne. 

2.  Uapprentiaaage  conune  dymarche  individuolle 

Une  telle  relation  entre  la  formation  et  I’emploi  entraine  une  aeconde  exigence 
qui,  elle,  eat  plua  didactique  encore:  I’individualiaation  de  I’apprentiasage 
(Journal,  1866,  600). 

«La  plua  grande  difficulty  dea  claaaea  d’adultea,  c'eat  que  dans  une  foule  de 
circonatancea,  I’enaeignement  devrait  preaque  avoir  un  caractyre  individual; 
c’eat  pour  cela  que  bien  souvent  lea  adultea  pryfbrent  dea  le9ona 
particiiliyrea  aux  claaaea  ofi  ila  aont  toqjoura  ryunia  pluaieura  ensemble... 
chacun  d’eux  voudrait  preaque  avoir  une  lepon  apyciale,  appropriye  k ce 
qu’il  sait». 

La  rygle  d’or  de  I’apprentiaaage  dea  adultea  peut  d^a  lora  a’ynoncer  ainai 
(Journal,  1866,  573): 

«Dana  lea  ycolea,  lea  enfanta  pai’tent  toua  du  mSme  point,  I’on  sait 
parfaitement  ce  qu'on  doit  leur  apprendre...  Avec  lea  adultea  rien  de 
aemblable...:  y ceux  qui  ont  dyjft  quelque  inatruction,  ce  quon  peut  leur 
apprendre  dypend  de  ce  qu’ils  aavent». 

Et  noua  noua  aurprenona  & imaginer  lea  formateura  de  ce  tempa  aux  priaes 
avec  le  difficile  probiyme  que  noua  appelona  aiqourd’hui  la  reconnaiaaance  et 
I’yvaluation  dea  acquia,  ytape  indiapenaable  d’un  parcoura  individualiay. 

3.  Une  aocidty  Educative 

Maia  pour  individualiay  qu’il  soit,  I’apprentiaaage  n’en  requiert  paa  moina  la 
mobiliaation  collective  dea  «formateura»;  la  formation,  en  effet,  ne  ae  ryduit  pas 
y un  colloque  aingulier  entre  I’adulte  et  son  prycepteur,  maia  a’efPectue  par  le 
concours  dea  collectivitys  locales.  Cette  participation  de  toua  les  acteurs  dana 
une  vyritable  communauty  yducative  n’eat  pas  le  moindre  phynomyne  de  cea 
coura  d’adultea. 

£coutons  encore  ce  que  disent  les  textes  de  1896,  plus  explicites  y ce  aqjet  que 
ceux  de  1866  (Petit,  4601,  4609). 
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«Les  oeuvres  d’4ducation  sent  obtenues  par  le  concours  de  tous  et  sont  poxir 
tous,  et  les  bienfaiteiirs  et  lee  obliges,  mieux  qu’une  6cole  mutuelle  de 
vulgarisation,  une  ^cole  de  solidarity.  C’aura  yty  un  beau  et  ryconfortant 
spectacle  que  cet  entrain  et  cette  «jolie  vaillance*  de  tous:  simples 
particuliers,  fonctionnaires  de  tous  ordres,  pour  propager  des  connaissances 
utiles  k tous  et  pour  effacer  des  inygalitys.  C’est  le  dybut  dW  mouvement 
tout  ft  fait  nouveau,  qui  aura  sa  portye  conune  il  a sa  noblesse  et  sa  beauty. 

II  fera  honneur  k notre  temps  [...] 

La  rynovation  des  coturs  d’adultes  devrait  amener  enfin  Tunion  des  trois 
ordres  d'enseignement.  Les  barriyres  dressyes  par  la  routine  tombent: 
docteurs,  agrygys,  licenciys,  brevetys  s'entraident  pour  aider  autrui. 

L'esprit  de  corps  qui  s’enfermait  en  des  cat^ories  s’yiargit  k toute 
I’university,  k toute  Tarmye  enseignante,  de  quelque  spyciality  qu'elle  se 
rydame*. 

Nous  sommes  & la  chamiyre  du  19e  et  du  20e  siyde,  pyriode  de  cryation  des 
universitys  popxilaires,  dont  le  but  ytait  de  favoriser  le  brassage  de  toutes  les 
compytences  et  de  toutes  les  classes  sodales  dans  un  soud  d’yducation 
rydproque. 

Mais  pourquoi  tant  de  compytences  mobilisyes  pour  la  formation  des  adultes 
en  cours  d'emploi? 

4.  La  formation  du  citoyen 

En  dyfinitive,  apprendre  en  travaillant,  c’est  se  former  aux  mille  et  une 
facettes  de  la  citoyennety. 

La  mission  de  Protagoras  a traversy  les  siydes.  Rappelons-nous  le  dialogue 
entre  Socrate  et  le  Sophiste  (Protagoras,  318e*319a): 

«Protagoras  - S’il  vient  aupris  de  moi,  il  n’apprendra  rien  d’autre  que  ce  qu’il 
vient  pour  apprendre.  Or,  I’objet  de  mon  enseignement,  c’est  le  bon  conseil 
touchant  les  affaires  qui  le  concement  proprement:  savoir  comment 
administrer  au  mieux  les  affaires  de  sa  maison  & lui,  et,  pour  ce  qui  est  des 
affaires  de  I’^tat,  savoir  comment  y avoir  le  plus  de  puissance,  et  par  I’action., 
et  par  la  parole. 

Socrate  •[...]  est-ce  effectivement  de  I’art  d’ai'ministrer  les  citys  que  tu  paries, 
et  dis-tu  que  tu  te  fais  fort  de  former  des  hom  nes  qui  soient  de  bons  dtoyens? 

Protagoras  - C’est  cela  prycisyment,  Socrate,  qui  est  en  effet  le  programme  de 
la  profession  que  je  professe». 

Ce  souci,  ryactivy  notamment  par  Tallejrrand  et  Condcrcet,  s’afiirme  avec 
nettety  chez  les  formateurs  des  cours  d’adultes  (Journal,  1866,  642): 

«Nos  classes  d’adultes  n’ont  pas  seulement  I’instruction  po\ir  objet,  elles  ont 
QUBsi  un  but  moral,  un  c6ty  yconomique  et  social.  C’est  m6me  par  Ift  qu’elles 
se  recommandent  k toute  notre  attention.  Que  de  notions  utiles,  que  d’avis, 
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de  conseils  doimer,  sur  la  conduite  tenir  et  les  devoirs  k remplir  dans 
les  di£T(§rentes  circonstances  de  la  vie,  sur  la  soci4t4  et  son  organisation,  sur 
les  lois  et  les  r^glements  k observer,  sur  notre  administration  et  notre 
legislation  en  un  mot!  Que  de  prejuges  et  d’erreurs  k combattre  dans  tout 
ce  qui  tient  aux  rapports  des  citoyens  entre  eux,  b ceuz  des  administres  de 
I'^tat,  des  maitres  et  des  ouvriers,  des  producteurs  et  des  consommateurs, 

& Temploi  des  machines,  k la  liberte  du  commerce  et  des  transactions,  avix 
imp6ts,  aux  travaux  publics,  enfin  k tout  ce  qui  intdresse  Thomme  vivant 
en  societel* 

De  Ih  vient  que  le  «champ  du  perfectionnement  est  vaste  et  sans  limite»  et 
que  I’instituteur  ne  puisse  r^pondre  aux  besoins  de  formation  sans  le  concours 
de  toutes  les  forces  do  la  cit4.  Get  instituteur  d*hier  ne  rejoint*il  pas 
proph^tiquement  les  4ducateurs  d’adultes  que  nous  sommes  aqjourd’hui, 
pr4occup4s  de  f6d4rer  toutes  les  ressources  locales  dans  une  communaut6 
Educative? 

m • La  pensde  andragogique 

Au  ill  des  textes  cit4s  pr6c6demment.  Ton  voit  se  dessiner  une  pens6e  dont 
nos  pr^d4cesseurs  n'auraient  pas  eu  k rougir  en  face  des  andragogues  que  nous 
essayons  d’etre.  J’ai  cite  au  passage  ceitains  principes  fort  actuels  et  ne  les 
reprends  pas  ici,  laissant  le  lecteur  cheminer  avec  ces  soxirces. 

Mais  preoccupe  par  la  question  de  la  redprocite  educative  en  education  des 
adultes,  je  fais  appel  k quelques  situations  me  permettant  d’avancer  que,  si 
cette  problematique  n’existe  pas  au  19e  sibcle  dans  sa  litteralite,  bien  des 
elements  me  font  souuponner  que  certains  educateurs  d’adultes  dliier  avaient 
pressenti  que  I’educ  ^eur  se  decouvre  lui-meme  eduque  par  ceux  auxquels  il 
s’adresse.  Les  observ.ations  suivantes  permettront  de  le  verifier.  Sans  evoquer 
les  multiples  aspects  de  la  reciprocite,  je  m’attacbe  k en  souligner  deux  qui  sont 
essentiels  en  education  d’adultes. 

1.  La  rdciprocite  d’adaptation 

La  pratique  andragogique  revdle  I’existence  de  ce  que  j’appelle  une  reciprocite 
d’adaptation  de  I’educateur  aux  adultes  d’une  part  et  des  adultes  entre  eux. 
Aprbs  avoir  critique  I’education  oi!i  I’eieve  est  passu  et  preconise  \me  pedagogic 
de  groupe,  \m  praticien  et  theoricien  des  «mouvement  d’aprds  l’ecole»  (TVurmann, 
1901, 277),  souligne; 

«en  discutant  ensemble  des  questions  qui  touchent  aux  interSts  des  uns  et 
des  autres,  ils  apprennent  k mieux  connaltre  leurs  besoins  reciproques,  ils 
apprecient  plus  justement  leurs  situations  respectives;  le  jugement  de 
cbacun  y gagne  en  maturite». 

La  decouverte  faite  par  les  educateurs  d’adultes  de  tenir  compte  des  besoins  des 
adultes  implique  que  le  modeie  rous-jacent  auquel  ils  se  referent  implicitement 
est  celui  d’une  reciprocite  selon  laquelle  la  position  de  I’adulte  dans  son  besoin 
d’apprendre  definit  cells  de  I’educateur  dans  son  devoir  d’enseigner.  Est'il 
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princip6  plus  aiidragogiQus  qu6  celui*l6?  Cette  edaptation  r6cipro<iue  rend 
compte  du  plaisir  que  les  uns  et  les  autres  6prouvent  et  partagent  dans  la 
situation  d’apprentissage,  -plaisir  des  deux  parts,  que  ce  jeu!*  note  un  guide  de 
I’^ducateur  populaire  de  1900  (Poujol*  1983,  74). 

2.  La  r^iprocit^  par  reversibility  des  rdles 

La  seconds  forme  selon  laquelle  il  me  faut  insister  en  raison  de  son 
importance  est  celle  de  la  reciprocity  par  riversibiliU  des  rdles  selon  laquelle 
Hpwa  -I’instruction  mutuelle,  -chacun  apprend  e autrm  ce  qu’il  sait*  (Turmann, 
1901, 180).  Ce  qui  est  vise  ici,  e’est  le  partage  du  savoir  comme  le  suggSre  le 
Ministre  en  1895  (Buisson,  1911,  11):  -I’ecole  est  le  rendez-vous  ob  I’on  se 
retrouve  k tout  fige  pour  etudier,  pour  lire,  pour  s’mstruire,  pour  echanger  des 
idees,  eieves  et  maitres,  apprentis  et  ecoliers  instituteur  et  pferes  de  famille* 
(24).  Ceci  merits  que  Ton  s’y  attarde. 

En  1866,  la  Society  acad6mique  de  Saint-Quentin  met  au  concours  la  question 
de  I’enseignement  mutuel.  A partir  des  contributions  des  laureats,  un  rapport 
est  redige  par  un  des  membres  de  cette  Society  afin  de  presenter  «les  avantages 
du  mode  d’enseignement  mutuel  dans  les  ecoles  primaires  nombreuses,  a.u  triple 
point  de  vue  moral,  intellectuel  et  economique*.  Le  Journal  des  Instituteurs 
rend  compte  de  cette  -remarquable  broch\ire».  C’est  IkiJoumal  des  Instituteurs) 
que  nous  trouvons  ce  temoignage  de  premier  ordre  sur  la  reciprocity: 

-Le  mode  mutuel  est  celui  qui  attribue  a\ix  eieves  la  plus  grande  part 
possible  dans  Fenseignexnent.  [...]  En  ob6issant  et  en^  comniandant 
altemativement,  I’eieve  envisage  I’endroit  et  I’envers  de  la  discipline,  et  en 
apprecie  mieux  la  necessity.  La  riciprociti  des  services  rendus,  la  mutualiti 
des  secours  prStes,  Tempechent  de  s’enorgueillir  de  son  importance*. 

Les  etudes  d’histoire  de  I’education  nous  ont  familiarises  avec  ce  mode 
d’enseignement  venu  d’Angleterre  que  nous  connaissons  bien  ddsormais  lorsqu’il 
s’applique  aux  enfants,  comme  c’est  le  cas  ici.  Son  interet  redouble  pour  notre 
propos  lorsqu’on  se  souvient  que  ce  sont  les  m§mes  instituteurs  qui  ont  enseigne 
aux  enfants  et  aux  adtiltes,  en  transposant  le  plus  souvent  dee  ims  aux  autres 
leur  manifere  d’enseigner.  (3*est  ainsi  que  dfes  1828  i Paris  (Mayeur,  1981,  263) 
la  Society  pour  I’lnstruction  yiementaire  -inaugure  pour  les  ouvriers 
I’enseignement  s\m  le  mode  mutuel*.  Les  ecoles  primaires  dont  parle  ce  texte 
prefigurent  done  pour  nous  legitimement  les  adultes-apprenants  et  ensei^ants 
appeies  k decouvrir  la  reciprocity  dans  I’enseignement.  En  quels  termes  ici  cette 
notion  est-elle  commentee  apris  avoir  ete  formellement  nommee? 

L’explication  est  essentiellement  fommie  par  deux  expressions: 
alternativement  et  mutualiti.  L’adverbe  renvoie  aux  positionnements  differents 
que  reieve  occupe  tour  k tour  dans  ce  mode  d’enseignement.  Lorsqu’il  est  eifeve, 
il  obeit  et  voit  Yendroit  de  la  situation;  lorsqu’il  est  moniteur,  il  commande  et 
en  per9oit  I’envers.  La  redprocite  se  caracterise,  k ce  stade,  par  la  riversibilite 
dee  places  tenues  et,  consequemment,  des  fonctions  exerc6e8.  Il  est  vrai  que  le 
mode  d’enseignement  mutuel  consietait  k choisir  les  meilleurs  eieves  pour  les 
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mettre  & C6rt8ins  moments  en  position,  do  moniteur  ou  do  r^p^titeur  supr^s 
d’^Uves  plus  jeimes  ou  d’un  niveau  intellectuel  inf(§rieur.  Le  mouvement 
altematif  sur  leQuel  repose  la  reversibility  est  done  tout  la  fois  physique  et 
social:  le  changement  de  r61es  repose  sur  une  permutation  de  place  et  de  statut. 
^ redprodte  s’iimcrit  dans  la  situation  educative  en  tant  que  cette  demibre  est 
mstituee  et  disdplinee  par  un  rbglement  observable.  Cette  caracteristique 
institutionnelle  ezelut  la  confusion  des  rdles  et  fonde  au  contraire  leur 
differenciation.  Elle  ezelut  egalement  leur  simultanHtO  et  rbgle  leur 
accomplissement  successif.  Grdce  k elle,  les  deuz  faces  de  la  situation  sont 
perfues,  qui  echappent  autrement  k un  unique  regard.  Le  dedoublement 
neces^e  k la  perception  des  deuz  c6tes,  irreductibles  et  indissociables,  de  1a 
situation  est  obtenu  par  la  seule  inversion  des  positions  occupees  par  les  acteurs 
incamant,  Tun  apres  I’autre,  deuz  personnages  differents. 

Ainsi  le  changement  redproque  de  positions  permet>il  d’acceder  k la  prise  de 
conscience  des  «services  rendus»  dans  Tun  et  Tautre  cas.  En  tant  qu’eibve, 
Tappren^t  mesure  ce  que  lui  apporte  Tenseignant  et  il  est  mieuz  k mSme 
d’apprecier  la  portee  de  Tadaptation  educative  lorsque  d’eleve  il  devient  lui- 
m§me  moniteur.  tezte  demeure  dans  la  dialectique  de  I’endroit  et  de  I’envers 
qui  composent  la  situation  educative.  Mais  peut-on  aller  plus  loin  en 
envisageant  cette  redprocite  comme  un  veritable  retour  de  I’eieve  comme  tel 
vers  le  Moniteur?  Si  seduisante  que  soit  cette  interpretation,  elle  ne  paralt  pas 
autorisee  id,  car  le  tezte  repose  fcndamentalement  sur  la  notion  de  reversibility 
degagee  precedemment.  Ce  sens  obvie  de  Tadverbe  confbre  sa  signification  au 
substantif  mutuality  employe  pour  edairer  I’idee  de  redprocite. 

La  mutualiti  est  des  lors  du  c6te  des  resultats  de  Taction  plut&t  que  du  c6te 
du  mouvement  lui-m§me.  La  reciprodte  est  une  resultante,  conune  le  confirme 
le  rapport  symetrique  entre  «services  rendus»  et  «secours  pr§tes».  Autrement 
dit,  les  protagonistes  sont  en  mesure  d’evaluer  apres  coup  le  benefice  decoulant 
de  Tinversion  de  le\urs  rdles.  Sans  doute  est-ce  pour  cette  raison  qu’ils  sont 
contraints  h plus  de  modestie  en  ce  qui  conceme  Tezercice  de  leurs 
responsabilites.  Ayont  ezperimente  ce  qu’il  en  coiite  d’ap prendre  et  d’enseigner, 
ils  gofitent  aussi  lee  bienfaits  singuliers  de  leurs  activites,  eu  egard  auz  limites 
m§mes  de  leurs  tfiches  respectives.  Il  n’y  a d’apport  mutual  que  dans  le  respect 
des  positions  differentes  et  bilaterales,  quoique  reversibles. 

Ainsi  ezplicitee,  la  pratique  de  I’education  des  adultes  revble  qu’elle  s’inscrit 
dans  une  pensee  dont  la  reciprocity  est  loin  d’etre  absente.  Certes,  la  refiezion 
sur  ce  point  n’est  encore  ici  ni  eiaboree  ni  ezhaustive.  Il  nous  appartient 
aujourd’hui  d’aller  plus  loin  (Labelle,  1990,  463-467).  Mais  les  deuz  aspects 
soulignes  ici  suffisent  k en  montrer  I’interdt.  L’enseignement  mutuel  auz 
adultes  conduisait  tout  droit  k une  certaine  conception  de  la  reciprocity.  Il  est 
reveiateur  k cet  egard  que  le  marquis  Cosimo  Ridolfi,  savant  et  homme  politique 
itahen  {EfKiclopedia,  1949,  284),  ait  cree  k Florence  en  1834  une  ecole 
d’agronomie  fonctionnant  selon  le  mode  mutuel  qu’il  appela  «ecole  d’iriStruction 
reciproque*. 
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Coi>jlu8ion 

En  reliant,  pour  conclure,  les  difKrents  6l6ment8  de  cette  approche  du  19e 
sifecle,  il  apparait  que  la  logique  fondamentale  de  T^ducation  des  adultes  peut 
Stre  interpr4t4e  comme  4tant  celle  de  la  reciprocity  educative.  Ce  concept,  en 
effet,  qui  edaire  la  relation  d’instruction  permet  de  comprendre  egalement,  par 
transposition,  les  combinatoires  sodales  et  individuelles.  Leslogiques  d’eztension 
et  de  reparation,  comme  les  logiques  de  rentabilisation  et  de  perfectionnement, 
s’articxilent,  dans  les  situations,  aussi  bien  de  travail  que  d'apprentissage,  autour 
de  deux  pdles,  la  Society  et  la  Personae.  En  ezerpant  sitemativement  leur 
influence  Tun  sur  I’autre,  Tim  d’eux  peut  ezercer  \me  pression  telle  que  I’autre 
s’efiace,  en  roccurrence  Tindividu  sous  le  poids  de  la  commande  sodale,  ou  qu’il 
se  transforme,  k savoir  la  Society  sous  I’impulsion  de  la  Personae.  En 
consequence,  leur  rapport  d’equilibre  est  affaire  de  mouvement  redproque  reguie 
par  contrat  engageant  tous  Its  partenaires  des  douz  pdles  en  presence  (Labelle, 
1990, 91).  La  resolution,  originaire  et  ultime,  du  conflit  reside  en  la  reconciliation 
mutuelle  des  interdts  qui  s’opdre  radicalement  dans  Feiaboration  du  projet 
andragogique.  Dans  ce  creuset,  «ecole  de  solidarity*,  selon  I’ezpression  d’un  tezte 
cite  plus  haut,  an  repondent  redproquement  besoms  et  interventions  d’education. 
N’est-ce  pas  dans  cette  mutuality  que  les  personnes  et  les  institutions  peuvent 
concourir  k leur  promotion  respective  et  accomplir  atqourd’hui  le  voeu  final  de 
Condorcet  (Poqjol,  1981, 132):  «consentir  k n’§tre  quW  bomme  et  un  citoyen*? 
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BOOK  REVIEWS/RECENSIONS 

SELF-DIRECTION  FOR  LIFELONG  LEARNING: 

A COMPREHENSIVE  GUIDE  TO  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Philip  C.  Candy.  (1991).  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass  Publishers 

Over  the  last  two  decades  self-directed  learning  has  been  a nugor  focus  of  research 
and  writing,  and  b^inning  in  the  inid-1980’8,  the  subject  of  critical  interrogation  of 
its  creed-like  status.  Philip  Candy’s  recent  book  contributes  to  the  field  of  adult 
education  by  providing  a comprehensive  look  at  self-directed  learning— 4ts  meaning, 
imderlying  ideologies,  history,  and  related  educational  research.  In  questioning 
assumptions  and  offering  a reconceptualization  of  self-directed  learning,  Candy 
presents  a challenge  to  current  theory  and  practice. 

In  Part  One  of  his  book  Candy,  joining  other  recent  critics,  seeks  to  dispel  the 
conceptual  confusion  enveloping  the  term.  Concerned  that  this  confusion  blodks  the 
evolution  of  a robust  theory  of  self-directed  learning  and  is  detrimental  to  good 
practice.  Candy  teases  apart  the  tangled  web  of  meanings  currently  fotmd  under  the 
rubric  of  self-directed  learning,  identifying  two  processes  and  two  personal  attributes. 

Candy  terms  the  first  of  the  two  processes  leamer-controlkd  instruction  and  the 
second  autodidaxy.  The  former  term  is  used  to  describe  self-directed  learning  which 
takes  place  in  instructional  situations  inside  formal  institutions  and  the  latter 
describes  self-directed  learning  which  takes  place  outside  formal  institutions.  Candy 
identifies  the  two  personal  attributes  as  self-management  noApersonai  autonomy.  Ihe 
former  is  used  to  describe  the  ability  to  i:»  self-directing  in  learning  within  given 
constraints  and  the  latter  to  describe  the  propensity  to  exercise  freedom  on  a broader 
scale.  Candy  points  out  that  the  failure  of  adult  educators  to  distinguish  between 
these  four  meanings — ^learner-controlled  instruction,  autodidaxy,  self-management, 
and  personal  autonomy — ^has  resulted  in  support  for  the  concept  by  individuals  firom 
diverse  perspectives.  Following  a balanced  discussion  of  the  promises  and  limitations 
which  learner-controlled  instnu^ion  and  autodidaxy  have  for  education  and  training. 
Candy  argues  that  these  processes  of  self-directed  learning  are  ’’no  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  that  beset  education  and  society”  (p.  96). 

In  Part  Two  of  the  book.  Candy  examines  further  the  meaning  of  four  dimensions 
of  self-directed  learning  and  their  interrelationship,  providing  an  extensive  review  of 
relevant  educational  research  approaches  and  findings  firom  Australia,  Canada, 
Scandinavia,  and  the  United  States.  In  Pail  Three,  Candy  is  more  explicit  in 
challenging  concepts  underlying  traditional  vievrs  of  s^-direction.  He  characterizes 
traditional  understandings  of  self-direction  in  the  following  terms: 

. . .self-direction  was  seen  essentially  as  a personal  quality  or  attribute;  knowledge 

as  a fixed  and  enduring  set  of  ’’facts”  to  be  mastered;  learning  as  a process  of 

acquiring  attitudes,  skill'i,  and  knowledge  firom  outside  the  self;  and  individuals 
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as  substantially  asocial  atoms,  independent  of  their  social  and  cultxiral 
environments,  (p.  246) 

Candy  begins  to  build  a case  for  a new  conceptualization  in  which: 

...self-direction  is  acknowledged  as  a product  of  the  interaction  between  the 
person  and  the  environment;  knowledge  is  recognized  as  tentative,  evanescent, 
and  socially  constructed,  learning  is  defined  as  a qualitative  shift  in  how 
are  viewed;  and  individuals  are  seen  in  a t omplez  and  mutually 
interdependent  relation^p  with  their  environments,  (p.  246) 

Candy’s  reconceptualization  of  self-directed  learning  is  built  on  a constructivist 
foundation  that  posits  all  learning  as  self-directed  in  that  each  individual  takes  new 
information  and  actively  constructs  idiosyncratic  cognitive  structures  related  to 
previous  experience.  This  constructivist  view  of  learning  is  seen  as  “particularly 
with  the  notion  of  self-direction”  (p.  270).  The  reconceptualization  has 
many  implications  which  are  explored  by  Candy  at  length.  He  focuses  in  Part  Four 
on  the  way  that  self-directed  learning  can  be  promoted  and  in  Part  Five  on  the 
implications  of  his  construction  of  self-directed  learning  for  adult  education  practice 
and  research. 

Candy’s  reconceptualization  does  challenge  current  orthodox.  For  example,  he  Tises 
constructivism,  which  emphasizes  the  importsmoe  of  the  learner’s  understanding,  to 
provide  a theoretical  basis  from  which  to  distinguish  between  learner-controlled 
instruction  and  autodidaxy.  In  autodidazy.  Candy  argues,  the  learner  construes  that 
he  or  she  mflintains  control  of  the  learning  experience,  even  when  seeking  assistance. 
Thus  autodidaj^  must  be  seen  as  being  outside  the  realm  of  instruction  and 
individuals  seeking  to  assist  autodidacts  are  cautioned  to  respect  the  learner’s 
perception  of  ownership  of  the  learning  situation. 

A second  diallenge  to  current  views  of  self-directed  learning  is  Candy’s  intention 
that  autonomy  in  learning  is  not  a generic  attribute  that,  once  attained  in  a 
particular  learning  situation,  can  be  transferred  automatically  to  another.  He  argues 
persuasively  that  autonomy  is  context-specific  and  that,  within  each  context,  there  are 
situational  and  epistemological  elements  to  autonomy.  Situational  autonomy,  as 
characterized  by  Candy,  is  dependent  upon  the  individual’s  self-management  skills 
in  learning,  his  or  her  self-concept,  and  the  learner’s  understanding  of  his  or  her  own 
role  and  of  educators  in  the  learning  process,  lb  enhance  self-d;.rectedneM, 
therefore,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  adult  educator  to  simply  provide  oppcrtuiuty 
for  learners  to  be  autonomous.  Candy  argues  convincingly  that  simply  allovi^ 
learner  freedom  and  control  may  be  counter-productive  if  learners  lack  appropriate 
alrilla  or  self  confidence  or  if  they  prefer  traditional  instruction. 

In  mapping  out  future  directions  for  research.  Candy  calls  for  a movement  away 
from  empirical,  instructor-oriented  approaches  which  have  dominated  past  research 
on  self-directed  learning.  Rather  hiis  theory  places  emphasis  on  how  the  learner 
construes  and  constructs  mformation,  the  learning  process  itself,  and  the  learning 
situation.  Clearly  his  orientation  calls  for  naturalistic,  learner-centered  approaches 
to  research.  In  this  regard.  Candy  offers  useful  suggestions  for  future  research. 
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Candy’s  reconceptualization  of  self-directed  learning  is  not  without  problems.  He 
acknowledges  that  learning  and  knowledge  construction  are  largely  social  acts  in 
whidi  other  people  are  the  source  of  new  ideas  and  of  validation  of  the  individual’s 
constructed  knowledge.  However,  Candy’s  choice  of  a psychologized,  constructive 
base  makes  problenjatic  the  incorporation  of  these  social  aspects  into  his  analysis. 
Candy  anticipates  criticism  of  his  individualistic  form  of  constructivism  in  the 
following  terms: 

This  constitutes  one  of  the  mujor  limitations  of  constructivism — that  simply 
exploring  with  learners  their  personal  constructions  of  autonomy  does  not 
address  the  factors  that  may  inhibit,  constrain,  or  determine  either  their 
constructs  or  their  ability  to  act  freely,  (p.  261) 

In  spite  of  this  observation.  Candy  does  attempt  to  include  social  as  well  aa 
individual  constrai’its  in  his  model  for  enhancing  self-directed  learning.  This 
acknowledgement  social  constraints  does  represent  an  advance*  on  the  previous 
literature.  However,  Candy’s  discussion  of  socie^  barriers  is  cursory  and  superficial, 
and  he  is  not  dear  about  the  role  that  he  antidpates  for  the  adult  educator 
concerning  these  barriers.  Candy  states  only  that  the  educator  ^should  be  aware*  (p. 
421)  of  possible  distress  that  may  be  caused  when  an  adult  educator  encourages  an 
individued  to  go  against  the  cultural  norms  of  his  or  her  social  drde  and  should 
“recognize  that  increasing  the  rights  of  individual  learners  may  entail  change  in 
their  sodal  circumstances"  (p.  423).  Unlike  critical  theorists.  Candy  does  not  ezplidtly 
advocate  a political  role  for  the  adult  educator. 

When,  in  his  final  chapter.  Candy  reconunends  possible  new  directions  for  research, 
the  proposals  fall  back  on  the  individual,  psychological  approaches.  He  ignores  the 
possible  research  questions  arising  out  of  the  interplay  between  the  individual  and 
society  in  the  construction  of  knowledge,  in  the  social  construction  of  the  individiml’s 
way  of  thinking,  and  in  constraining  freedom.  Again,  Candy  acknowledges  the 
limitation  of  his  analysis: 

...the  agenda  for  research  on  self-direction... must  be  treated  as  partial.... 
Although  it  is  believed  that  the  adoption  of  a constructivist  approach  may 
generate  new  and  valuable  lines  of  research  within  the  psydiological  tradition, 
it  is  also  hoped  that  this  research  will  stimulata  a more  comprehensive  and 
critical  analysis  of  the  social  dimensions  of  autonomy  in  learning,  (p.  416) 

Moreover,  Candy’s  emphasis  on  the  individual  and  the  psychological  at  the  expense 
of  social  factors  is  demonstrated  when  he  attempts  to  identify  Habermas’ 
emancipatory  interest  p*  the  natural  “home"  of  self-directed  learning.  Unfortunately, 
Candy  seems  to  be  unaware  of  critiques  which  have  shown  that  his  individualistic 
and  psychologistic  interpretation  of  the  emancipatory  interest  profoundly 
misinterprets  a phenomenon  identified  by  Habermas  as  being  primarily  social. 

How  are  we  to  understand  Candy’s  recoaceptualization  of  self-directed  learning? 
Is  it  a redefinition  of  the  field  of  adult  education  around  which  practitioners  can  rally? 
Certainly  this  is  not  what  Candy  claims.  Unlike  Knowles’  suggestion  that  Mlf- 
direction  defuies  the  adult  learner  and  the  method  of  adult  education,  Candy’s  claims 
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for  his  reconceptualization  are  more  modest  His  imderlying  view  of  learners  as  active 
construers  and  constructors  of  meaning  does  not  presume  t at  adults  are  self- 
directed,  only  that  they  have  the  capacity  and  the  propensity  to  become  both  self- 
managers of  learning  and  more  broadly  atxtonomovs.  Furthermore,  his  concept  of 
autodideu^  Mis  outside  the  preserve  of  instruction  altogether  and  his  view  of  learner- 
controlled  instruction  is  that  it  is  an  appropriate  approadi  to  adult  education  in  some, 
but  not  all  institutional  settings.  For  Candy,  “...self-direction  can  never,  and  should 
never,  replace  the  position  of  the  teacher  in  every  learning  sitviation*  (p..  3).  He 
maintains  that  the  development  of  self-directedness  in  individuals  cannot  be  seen  as 
the  exclusive  domain  of  adult  education  observing  that,  “...indeed  the  socializing 
influences  of  early  educational  experience  are  so  strong  that  by  adulthood,  it  may  well 
be  too  late  for  many.  Accordin^y,  the  project  of  developing  seif-directed  learning 
competence  and  confidence  is  a lifelong  one”  (p.  416-7). 

Candy’s  reconceptualization  of  self-directed  learning  then,  does  not  provide  adult 
education  with  a siijgle  pedagogical  orientation  for  its  practice.  His  book  does, 
however,  represent  a continuation  of  a resent  movement  toward  questioning 
previously  t^en-for-granted  assumptions  aroimd  the  obsession  with  s^-directed 
learning  which  has  dominated  adult  education  in  North  America  for  the  past  two 
decades. 

Judith  Fretz 

University  of  Saskatchewan 
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ARTICLES 

LIENS  ENTRE  LA  PERSEVERANCE  AUX 
ETUDES  UNIVERSrrAIRES  ET  L’OCTROI 
D’EQUIVALENCES  ET  DmEMPTIONS 

Monique  Chaput 
University  de  Sherbrooke 
Sylvain  Bourdon 
University  de  Sherbrooke 

Rysiuny 

Uahandon  des  Etudes  est  un  phinomine  alarmant  dans  la  rialiti  universitaire 
actuelU.  L’octroi  d’iquivalences  et  d'exemptions  sur  la  base  d'acquis  scolaires 
et  extrascolaires  en  vue  de  favoriser  la  pers4v4rance  aux  Hades  est  une  pratique 
pidagogique  pea  explorie  et  peu  documents.  L’objectif  de  cette  Hade  est  de 
verifier  s'il  existe  un  lien  entre  Voctroi  d’iquivalences  et  d exemptions  et  la 
pers4v4rance  aux  Hudes  des  Hudiantes  et  Hudiants  universitaires  de  plus  de  21 
ans  UHude  est  basie  sur  les  donnies  informatisies  relatives  d la  cohorte 
admise  au  semestre  d’autdmne  1985  a IVniversiU  de  Sherbrooke.  Les 
possibility  et  diffioulty  inhirentes  h Vutilisation  de  telUs  donnies  sont 
discuUes. 

Vanalyse  permet  de  discerner  un  lien  entre  Voctroi  d’iquivalences  ou 
d’exemptions  en  raison  d'acquis  scolaires  et  la  pers^Hance  aux  itudes.  Le  hen 
semble  encore  plus  fort  lor  sque  les  Equivalences  ou  exemptions  sont  octroyEes  sur 
la  base  d’acquis  extrascolaires  mais  le  faible  Echantillon  limite  la  portEe  de  cette 
conclusion.  D’autres  cohortes  devront  Etre  analysEes. 

Abstract 

Student  attrition  is  an  alarming  reality  of  today’s  university  systeni.  Th  3 
granting  of  equivalence  credits  and  course  exemptions  on  the  basis  of  prior 
academic  or  non-academic  learning,  as  a means  to  reinforce  persistence  in 
studies  and  ultimately  decrease  attrition,  is  an  under  explored  and  under 
documented  pedagogical  practice.  The  goal  of  this  study  is  to  explore  possible 
links  between  the  granting  of  equivalence  credits  I course  exemptions  and 
perseverance  in  studies  of  university  students  21  years  of  age  and  older.  The 
study  used  computerized  university  data  from  the  Fall  of  1985  admission  cohort 
at  University  of  Sherbrooke.  Possibilities  and  difficulties  inherent  in  the  use  of 
such  data  are  also  discussed. 

The  analysis  supported  a link  between  granting  equivalence  credits  I course 
exemptions  on  the  basis  of  previous  academic  learning  and  perseverance  in 
studies.  The  link  appears  even  stronger  when  equivalence  credits  I course 
exemptions  were  given  on  the  basis  of  previous  nonacademic  learning  but  these 
findings  are  limited  by  th»  small  sample  size.  Further  studies  of  other  cohorts 
should  be  undertaken. 
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I<a  perseverance  aux  4tudes,  un  probleme 

Dans  le  contexte  actual  de  croissance  acc4l6r4e  des  savoirs  et  des  retomb6es 
technologiques,  devant  une  complexiiication  grandissante  des  syst^mes  sodaux, 
l^gaux  et  politiques  avuquels  les  dtoyens  doivent  pouvoir  s’int^grer  et  fece  k la 
pression  accrue  de  la  competition  6conomique  due  k la  mondialisation  des  marches, 
les  exigences  de  qualification  individuelle  et  collective  ne  cessent  d’augmenter.  Un  defi 
de  taUle  s’impose  done  k nous. 

Comme  le  fait  remarquer  le  Conseil  superieur  de  I’education  (1988),  la  sodete 
quebecoise  a tout  interet  h accroitre  le  niveau  de  scolaiisation  de  sa  population  pour 
affirmer  sa  capacite  collective  d'entrer  «dans  I’ere  post-industrielle,  porteuse 
d’enormes  exigences  d’education  de  base  pour  I’ensemble  de  la  population*. 

De  pliis,  en  cette  p^riode  oh  \m  ch6mage  end^mique  caracterise  le  march6  du 
travail  et  inqui^te  tous  ceux  et  celles  qui  se  pr^parent  h y entrer,  I’analyse  du 
cheminement  de  carriSre  des  dipl6m4s  et  dipldm^es  universitaires  permet  h I’auteur 
d’une  6tude  efiectu6e  pour  le  ministdre  de  I’Enseignement  superieur  et  de  la  Sdence 
d’afGrmer  avec  certitude;  «I1  n'en  demeure  pas  moins  qu’h  long  terme  les  personnes 
d^tenant  vm  grade  imiversitaire  conservent  un  avantage  marque,  puisque  leur  taux 
de  chdmage  demeure  environ  la  moiti^  de  celui  de  I’ensemble  des  travailleurs  du 
Quebec*  (Audet,  1989,  p.  xiii).  De  1982  k 1989,  le  pourcentage  de  personnes  qui 
avaient  trouv6  un  emploi  2 ans  aprfes  le  baccalaxirdit  est  pass4  de  88%  k 91.9%, 
malgr^  I’augmentation  du  nombre  de  dipldmes  ddam4s  (Audet,  1991,  p.  12). 

Cependant,  de  tous  les  ^tudiants  qui  entreprennent  des  etudes  universitaires  au 
Quebec,  environ  le  tiers  quitte  I’universit^  sans  6tre  dipl^m^^  Dans  un  article  qui 
d^crit  la  situation  actuelle  prevalent  dans  les  \iniversit4s,  Danielle  Ouellet  (1991) 
afBrme;  «L«  probleme  des  universit^s  qu^b^coises  n’est  plxis  maintenant  de  trouver 
des  moyens  d’augmenter  les  inscriptions,  mais  plutdt  de  convsuncre  les  ^tudiants  et 
^tudiantes  de  pers4v6rer  jusqu’au  diplome.  (...)  Dans  la  perspective  inevitable  du 
vieillissement  de  la  population  quebecoise,  avec  une  baisse  prevue  de  vingt  pour  cent 
des  jeunes  kgka  de  quinze  h dix-neuf  ans  d’id  I’an  2000,  les  universites  devront  tout 
mettre  en  oeuvre  pour  conserver  leiirs  efifectifs*. 

D devient  de  plus  en  plus  evident  que  les  politiques  d’accessibilite  aux  etudes 
universitaires  a’anrStent-  k mi-chemin  si  elles  ne  soutiennent  pas  du  meme  coup 
I’accession  au  diplome.  Uuniversite  se  voit  done  forcee  d’analyser  ses  performances 
pedagogique.s  et  de  se  soumettre  k un  examen  de  conscience  concemant  sa  capacite 
de  retenir  jusqu’h  I’etape  finale  les  etudiants  qu’elle  a admis  dans  un  programme.  De 
nombreuses  etudes  temoignent  de  cette  preoccupation  h I’ordre  d’enseignement 
universitaire.  A titre  d’exemple,  mentionnons;  (Jhenard,  1988,  1989a,  1989b; 
Lamoureux  et  Cyrenne,  1990;  Levesque  et  Pageau,  1990;  UQAM,  1990. 

Aux  l^tats-Unis,  plusieurs  auteurs  se  sont  penches  sur  la  question  de  la 
perseverance  aux  etudes  ou,  h I’oppose,  de  I’abandon  des  etudes  qu’ils  appellent 
«attrition».  Une  brdve  revue  de  la  litteratxire  fait  ressortir  le  module  elabore  peu*  Tinto 
( 1975, 1987, 1988, 1990),  fonde  sur  la  theorie  du  suicide  de  Durkhekn,  comme  etant 
k la  source  de  nonibreux  travauxj^(^^i^orains  sur  le  svget  (Kalsbeek,  1989;  Noel  et 
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al,  1985;  Pascarella  etal.  1980;  Spady,  1970).  Par  ailleurs  pluaieurs  auteurs  se  sent 
pench6s  sur  la  pers6v6rance  aux  etudes  de  la  clientele  adulte  dans  les  colleges  et  les 
universit^s  (Beaudin,  1982;  Cookson,  1989;  Darkenwald,  1981;  ERIC,  s.d.;  McCaffrey, 
1989;  Pappas  et  Loring,  1987),  puisque  le  taux  d’abandon  chez  les  4tudiants  h temps 
partiei,  majority  des  adultes,  est  significativement  plus  6lev6  que  chez  les 
itudiants  ^ temps  plein. 

Les  caract^ristiques  d&nographiques  de  la  population  assod^es  ^ 1 accroissement 
des  besoins  en  formation  g6n6rale  et  professionnelle  font  en  sorte  que  la  clientele 
adulte  des  univerait6s  ne  cesse  d’augmenter  en  proportion  autant  qu  en  nombre.  La 
pers6v6rance  aux  4tudes  de  ces  adultes  est  done  non  seulement  un  problfeme  actuel 
mais  aussi  un  problfeme  appel4  h prendre  une  ampleur  proportionnelle  h 1 unportance 
num^rique  grandissante  de  cette  clientele. 

Pour  Mudier,  Garrison  (1990)  rappelle  que  «la  comprehension  et  la  prediction  de 
I’abandon  en  education  des  adultes  requierent  des  projets  de  recherche  non  seulement 
h variables  multiples  mais  aussi  h caractere  multifactorieL.  Lun  de  ces  facteurs  ne 
pourrait-il  etre  cette  caracteristique  des  apprenants  adultes  souvent  negligee;  leurs 
acquis  anterieurs  et,  plus  particulierement,  leurs  apprentissages  extrascolaires?  Les 
diverses  variables  influencees  par  un  facteur  comme  le  fait  de  reconnaitre  ou  non  les 
acquis  extrascolaires  ont-elles  un  impact  significatif  sur  la  perseveiance  des  adultes 
dans  la  poursuite  d’etudes  universitaires?  Autrement  dit;  recoimaitre  les  acquis  des 
adultes  les  aide-t-il  k se  rendre  jusqu’au  dipl6me?  VoiRi  la  question  k I’origine  de 
retude  exploratoire  entreprise  par  le  Centre  d’information  et  de  recherche  en 
reconnaissance  des  acquis  (CIRRAc)  et  dont  les  bases  th^oriques  et  les  premiers 
r^sultats  sont  ici  pr4sent^. 

Uoctroi  d’equivalencM  et  d’exemptions;  une  piste  de  recherche 

M6me  si,  comme  le  mentionne  Tint©  (1990),  les  6tablissements  d’enseignement 
doivent  aussi  comprendre  qu*ils  n’existe  pas  de  programme  «id6al»  ^ur  favori^r  la 
perseverance,  plusieurs  pistes  prenant  pour  point  de  depart  Vintigration  des  arrivants 
au  milieu  universitaire  peuvent  s’averer  tres  prometteuses.  Dans  le  cas  des  adultes, 
au  lieu  de  penser  en  tennes  de  facteurs  de  retention,  il  faut  plutot  se  demander 
comment  reduire  les  barrieres  qui  les  incitent  k abandonner  (Pappas  et  Loring,  1987, 
p.  139).  Pour  ces  personnes  qui  efifectuent  \m  retour  aux  etudes  apres  avoir  ete  sur 
le  marche  du  travail,  I’integration  et  la  perseverance  peuvent  §tre  grandement 
fadlitees  par  la  mise  en  place,  dfes  leur  arrivee,  de  procedijres  d’analyse,  d’evaluation 
et  de  reconnaissance  de  leiu*s  acquis  scolaires  et  extrascolaires. 

Aux  Etats-Unis,  plus  predsement  au  Council  for  Adult  and  Experiential  Learning 
(GAEL),  on  a decouvert  qu’un  grand  nombre  de  personnes  ne  seraient  pas  retoumees 
aux  etudes  si  eUes  avaient  dO  repartir  k zero  et  repeter  ce  qu’elles  avaient 
I’impression  d’avoir  dej^  appris  et  accompli  (Keeton,  1986).  Pour  Tapprenant  adulte, 
reapprendre  ce  qu’il  salt  deji  represente  souvent  une  perspective  inacceptable  dors 
qu’il  doit  sans  cesse  faire  des  choix  pour  assumer  toutes  les  responsabilites  qui  lui 
incombent,  gerant  au  mieux  son  temps,  son  energie,  eon  argent  et  son  stress. 

Dans  cette  meme  veine,  Tlnto  (1990,  p.  5)  mentioime; 
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Un  autre  d^faut  de  correspondance,  qui  devrait  pr^occuper  toutes  lea  university, 
est  celui  qui  se  manifeste  quand  un  6tudiant  juge  les  experiences  intellectuelles 
de  retablissement  insuffisanunent  stimulantes.  II  quitte  Tetablissement,  non 
seiilement  parce  qu’U  n’y  est  pas  k sa  place,  mais  parce  quil  s’y  ennuie.  Ce  qui 
est  peut-etre  reveiateur  de  I’etat  de  renseignement  superieur  est  que  ce  type 
d’etudiant  est  souvent  plus  dou4  et  plus  preoccupe  par  la  qualite  de  la  formation 
que  retudiant  moyen  qui,  Im,  poursuivra  ses  etudes  jusqu’au  bout. 

De»  etudes  et  un  module  th^orique  pour  analyeer 
la  perseverance  dea  aduUea  aux  etudes 

La  litterature  en  education  des  adultes  contient  plusieurs  etudes  sur  la 
perseverance  et  I’abandon  des  etudes  chez  les  adultes.  Malgre  des  limites 
methodologiques  ou  des  echantillons  malheureusement  pas  toigours  representatifs, 
certaines  variables  semblent  particulierement  oignificatives  comme  le  rapportent 
Pappas  et  Loring  (1987).  Leur  revue  de  la  litterature  les  conduit  k souligner 
Timportance  de  variables  comme  la  communication  et  I’information  exacte  con>:emant 
les  programmes,  les  variables  sociologiques  (sociodemogra-phiques  et 
sodoeconomiques),  les  variables  psychologiques  (amdete,  peur  d’une  matiere  comme 
les  mathematiques,  peur  de  Tediec,  manque  de  temps  et  d’energie  k consacrer  aux 
etudes,  etc.).  En  s’appuyant  sur  un  grand  nombre  d’auteixrs,  ils  insistent  sur  les 
variables  liees  au  programme  et  ^ la  dasse.  Dans  cette  categoric  iigurent  un  tres 
grand  nombre  de  facteurs  qui  eloignent  souvent  les  adidtes  des  etudes  qu’ils  ont 
entrephses.  Le  comportement  des  professeurs  k I’^ard  des  adultes  et  les  &cteurs  lies 
it  la  situation  de  Tadulte  (maladie,  changement  d’emploi,  manque  de  gardienne  pour 
les  enfants,  etc.)  apparaissent  comme  des  variables  k considerer  dans  la  perseverance 
aux  etudes  chez  les  adultes.  Ainsi  en  est-il  ^element  limpossibilite  d’obtenir  des 
credits  en  se  presentant  k un  examen  ou  en  demontrant  son  experience. 

Dans  un  condense  de  la  documentation  sur  la  retention  des  adultes  dans  les  etudes 
superiemes  (ERIC,  s.d),  on  retrouve  huit  strategies  possibles  pour  les  \iniversites  qui 
veulent  s’adapter  aux  etudiants  adultes  dans  le  but  d’en  accroitre  la  retention.  La 
liste  indut  I’enonce  suivant;  «reconnaitre  des  credits  povur  les  apprentissages 
anterieurs».  Le  lien  entre  I’octroi  d’equivalences  et  d’exemptions  et  la  perseverance 
axix  etudes  exists  done  dans  la  litterature  en  education  des  adultes.  A notre 
connaissance  cependant,  il  n’a  jamais  ete  I’objet  d’etudes  spediiques. 

Un  travail  particulierement  interessant  de  Bean  et  Metzner  (1985)  a conduit  k 
relaboration  d’un  modele  conceptuel  de  Tabandon  des  etudes  chez  les  adultes  i partir 
de  travaux  (livres,  articles,  documents,  memoires)  svu*  I’abandon  des  etudes  autant 
chez  les  etudiants  reguliers  que  chez  les  etudiants  non  traditionnels.  Ces  auteurs 
considerent  les  variables  suivantes  dans  leur  modele  theorique; 

• les  variables  personnelles  (&ge,  regime  d’etude,  lieu  de  residence,  buts 
educatifs  vises,  resultats  scolaires  anteriemrs,  origine  ethnique,  sexe,  niveau 
d’education  des  parents); 

• les  variables  pedagogiques  (habilete  ^ I’etude  et  habitude  de  I’etude, 
accompagnement  pedagogique,  absenteisme,  certitude  du  domaine  d’etude, 
disponibilite  des  cours); 
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• les  variables  environnementales  (situation  finandfere,  nombre  dTie^^  de 
^-avail»  encouragement  de  rext^rieur,  responsabUit^e  familiales,  possibility  de 

changer  d’ytablissement  d’enseignement); 

• les  variables  d’intygration  sociale  (degr6  de  participation  aux  actmWs 
extra-curriculaires,  relations  d’amiti6  avec  les  pairs  sur  le  campus,  relation 
avec  les  professeurs  en  dehors  de  la  dasse,  degr4  de  satisfaction  g6n6raie 

vis-h-vis  la  vie  sociale  h I’university);  , 

• les  variables  Uyes  aux  rysultats  scolai/es  (moyenne  de  1 ytudiant  par  rapport 


h la  moyenne  gynyrale);  _ r -*• 

• les  variables  psychologiques  (utiHty  de  la  formation  universit^e  satirfaction, 

importance  accordye  k I’obtention  du  dipl6me,  stress,  intention  de  quitter). 

Ce  modyle  de  la  persyvyrance  aux  ytudes  ne  considfere  pas  directement  roctroi 
d’yquivalences  et  d’exemptions.  Cependant,  il  nous  apparait  que  cette  ry^te  es 
impUdte  dans  plusieurs  points  du  modde  de  Be^  et  Metmer 
pouvons-nous  attendre  une  persyvyrance  accrue  chez  les  ytudiants  qui  ont  l^nyfiay 
de  I’octroi  d’yquivalences  et  d’exemptions  puisque  ces  pratiques  n^uent  d mfluencer 
directement  le  temps  nycessaire  k I’obtention  du  diplome.  les  performances  scolmres 
inscrites  au  bulletin,  I’intyret  k I’ygard  du  contenu  (les  apprentissages  ytant  toujours 
nouveaux,  sans  r4pytition  de  ce  qui  est  dyjh  acquis)  et  1^  coute  J tons  ordres  . 
figalement,  on  peut  pr6voir  un  eflfet  favorable  indirect  de  Ic^roi  dyqmva.ences  et 
d’Lemptions  par  I’aUygement  du  ferdeau  des  crydits  k compiyt^  par  lytudiai^  qm 
progressera  plus  rapidement  vers  son  objectif  de  formation,  dimmuant  ainsi  le  stress 
liy  k I’ynergie  et  au  temps  requis  par  les  ytudes. 

Ces  considyrations  pratiques  et  thyoriques  permettent  de  formuler  I’hypothy&s 

existe  un  lien  entre  la  perseverance  des  adultes  la  jwuMuite  de 
leurs  ytudes  au  premier  cycle  universitaire  et  I’octroi  d 4quivalences  et 

d’exemptions. 


Mythodologie 


ilchanHllon 


UUniversity  de  Sherbrooke  a yty  choisie  pour  le  premier  volet  de  cette  6tude.  La 
perspective  d’ytendre  peu  y peu  celled  k chacune  d^  umversitys 
cependant  prysente  dfes  la  conception  du  projet.  Le  choix  de  cet  ytablissement 
d’enseignement  relfeve  de  facteurs  pratiques,  puisque  le  CIRRAc  est  locahsy  sur  le 
campus  de  lTJniversit6  de  Sherbrooke. 

La  cohorte  d’ytudiantes  et  d’ytudiants  inscrits  pour  la  premiyre  fois  h un 
programme  de  premier  cycle  (autre  que  le  d^rat  en  mydecme  et 
droR)  h la  session  d’automne  1985  compose  I’ychantiUon  dycrit  au  tableau  1 (N=2721). 
Les  donnyes  concemant  les  ytudiantes  et  les  ytudiants  mscnte  dans  les  programmes 
de  mydecine  et  de  droit  ne  figurent  pas  dans  le  systyme  informatique,  ces  dossiers 
ytant  conservys  exclusivement  dans  les  deux  facultys  concemyes.  ^ choix  de  cette 
cohorte  s’explique  d’abord  par  les  particularitys  du  systeme  informatique  de 
mniversity  de  Sherbrooke  qui  rend  trte  difficile  I’accfes  aux  donnyes  anteneures  k 
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cette  ^te.  De  plus,  il  6tait  n6cessaire  d’allouer  aux  6tudiantes  et  ^tudiants 
nouvellement  uiscrite  k IWcomne  1985  un  laps  de  temps  sufiBsant  pour  achever  leur 
cursus  d Otudes  et  obtenir  leur  dipl6me. 

Tableau  1:  Repartition  des  nouvelles  inscriptions  au  I"  cycle 

(autonme  1986) 


Tjtal  Certificat  Baccalaur6at 


Femmes 

Moms  de  21  ans 

750 

3 

0.4«;« 

747 

99.6% 

Pliis  de  21  ans 

632 

281 

44.5% 

351 

55.5% 

Hommes 

Moins  de  21  ans 

731 

2 

0.3% 

729 

99.7% 

Plus  de  21  ans 

608 

174 

28.6% 

434 

71.4% 

Total 

2721 

460 

16.9% 

2261 

83.1% 

Les  vcuiables 

l^j^thfese  de  depart,  les  variables  ind^pendantes  consid6r6es 
TCront;  1 ap  k 1 admission,  le  type  de  programme  dans  lequel  I’^tudiante  ou  l’6tudiant 
8 est  msmt,  le  nombre  de  credits  allou^s  et  le  motif  pour  lequel  ils  sont  allou^s:  acquis 
ae  lormation  scolaires  ou  eztrascolaires. 

^ variables  d4pendantes  seront;  I’obtention  du  dipl6me,  Finterruption  des  6tudes 
et  le  temps  requis  pour  Tobtention  du  dipl6me,  le  cas  6ch6ant. 

L*&ge 

Le  entire  de  I’^ge  au  moment  de  Finscription  au  premier  cyde,  soit  21  ans  au  I" 
septembre  1985,  a 6te  retenu  pour  s6parer  les  ^tudiantes  et  les  6tudiants  jeimes  et 
es  adultes.  Ce  mt6re  simplifi6,  voire  aimpliste,  relfeve  de  raisons  d’ordre  pratique  et 
d a lav^tage  de  garantir  que  toutes  les  personnes  6ventuellement  concem6es  par 
1 octroi  d^qmT^ences  et  d’exemptions  ont  6t6  recens^es  et  que  leur  dossier  a ktk 
^alyse.  En  effet  Idge  moyen  de  ceux  et  celles  qui  n’ont  jamais  interrompu  leurs 
etudes  est  de  18  ou  19  ans.  Entre-temps,  plusieurs  ont  eu  Foccasion  de  realiser  leurs 
premieres  experiences  sur  le  marche  du  travail,  effectuant  peut-etre  des 
apprentiMBges  eq^valents  e ce  qui  est  enseigne  dans  certains  cours.  Des  criteres 
pl^  sop^tiques  de  separation  etudiant  adulte'etudiant  reguber  demeuraient 
^ciles  d application  k 1 interieur  d’une  methodologie  fondant  la  premiere  cueillette 
de  donnees  sur  le  fichier  informatise  de  njniversite\  Ainsi,  le  critere  d’experience  sur 
le  marche  du  travail,  retenu  au  depart  en  vertu  de  son  lien  direct  avec  la  possibilite 
d apprenti^ges  extrascolaires,  n’a  pu  feire  Fobjet  d’une  verification  directe  t 
I mteneur  de  nos  limites  methodologiques,  puisqu’aucune  donnee  de  cette  sorte  n’est 
consignee  d^  les  dossiers  informatises  des  etudiantes  et  etudiants  admis  k 
IxJmversite  de  Sherbrooke. 
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Le  type  de  programme 

Lea  programmes  consid6r6s  6tant  de  premier  cycle  umversitaire,  cette  variable 

binaire  peut  prendre  la  forme  d’un  certificat  ou  dun  baccalaur^at. 

Le  nombre  de  erudite  aUouie  en  Equivalence  et  exemption 

n s'agit  du  nombre  de  credits  apparaissant  au  relev6  de  notes  soui>  ^es  mentions  EQ 

(Equivalence),  XC  (exemption  avec  crEdits),  XS  (exemption  sans  crEdit)  et  EA 

(Equivalence  par  autorisation).  (Voir  tableau  2) 

Tableau  2:  Significations  des  codes  informatiques 
k njniversit6  de  Sherbrooke 

Code  Signification  Utilisation 

offidelle  possible 

EQ  Equivalei^  • Dans  le  cas  oii  le  contenu  d’lm  cours  suivi  dans  le  cadre 

d’un  autre  programme  ou  ^ im  autre  Etablissement 
d’enseignement  correspond  exa.ctement  6 celui  poiur 
lequel  les  crEdits  sont  accordEs. 

• Dans  le  cas  d’expErience  de  travail  ayant  menE  k des 
apprentissages  Equivalents  ceux  visEs  par  le  stage  pour 
lequel  les  crEdits  sont  accordEs. 

XC  Exemption  avec  • Dans  le  cas  oh  le  contenu  d’xm  cours  suivi  dans  le  cadre 
crEdits  d’un  autre  programme  ou  Ji  un  autre  Etablissement 

d’enseignement  ne  correspond  pas  exactement  k celui 
pour  lequel  les  crEdits  sont  accordEs  mais  s’en  rapproche 
sufBsamment  pour  justifier  I’exemption, 

• Dans  le  cas  d’apprentissages  rEalisEs  I’extErieur  du 
cadre  scolaire  correspondant  k ceux  visEs  par  le  cours 
pour  lequel  les  crEdits  sont  accordEs. 

XS  Exemption  sans  • Dans  le  cas  d’apprentissages  rEalisEs  a I’extErieur  du 

crEdits  cadre  scolaire  correspondant  d ceux  visEs  par  cours 

obligatoire  pour  lequel  I’exemption  est  accordEe  avec 
obligation  de  le  remplacer  par  un  cours  au  choix. 

EJA  Equivalence  par  • Voir  EQ. 
autorisation 


Motifs  d*octroi  de  crEdits 

n s’agit  des  motifs  pour  lesquels  les  crEdits  EQ,  XC,  XS  et  EA  sont  octroyEs.  On  les 
regroupe  sous  deux  grandes  catEgories;  les  apprentissages  scolaires  et  les 
apprentisages  extrascolaires.  Les  premiers  rEsultent  d une  actiidtE  pEdagogique  suiyie 
k lUniversitE  de  Sherbrooke  ou  dans  un  autre  Etablissement  de  formation 
postHsecondaire.  Les  seconds  sont,  pour  leur  part,  le  rEsultat  d’expEriences  vEcues  ou 
d’activitEs  de  formation  poursuivies  en  dehors  du  systfeme  scolaire. 
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Uobtcntion  du  dipldme 

Cette  variable  r4ftre  au  fait  qu’un  dipldme  de  premier  cycle,  soit  le  certificat  ou  le 
baccalaurdat,  a ou  n’a  pas  6t6  d6cem6  au  moment  de  la  cueillette  des  donn^es 
I’autonme  1990. 

Date  de  Vobtention  du  dipldme 

Nombre  de  aemestres  dcoulds  entre  I’automne  1985,  date  de  la  premiere  inscription, 
et  Tobtention  du  dipldme,  le  cas  6^4ant. 

LHnterruption  des  etudes 

Une  personne  qui  ne  s’est  inscrite  dans  aucun  programme  depuis  le  semestre  d’6t6 
1989  (soit  un  an  avant  la  compilation  des  donn^es)  et  qui  n’a  pas  obtenu  de  dipldme 
est  considdr^e  comme  ayant  interrompu  ses  etudes. 

Cueillette  de  donndes 

Premiere  4tape 

Avec  la  collaboration  du  registraire  et  du  Service  int%r6  d’informatique  et  de 
gestion  (SIIG),  quatre  listes  de  donndes  ont  compil6es  et  imprimdes. 

Les  demsmdes  d’admission  suivies  d’cme  inscription  ^ I’automne  1985  ont  dt6 
r6parties  en  fonction  de  I’fige  ^ I’admission  et,  dnq  ans  plus  tard,  de  Vobtention  ou 
non  d’un  dipldme  pour  produire  ces  quatre  listes; 

• moins  de  21  ans  sans  dipldme; 

• moins  de  21  ans  avec  dipldme; 

• plus  de  21  ans  sans  dipldme; 

• plus  de  21  ans  avec  dipldme. 

Les  inscriptions  sont  classdes  par  numdro  de  matricule  afin  de  faciliter  les  stapes 
subsdquentes.  Chaque  mention  comprend; 

• le  num4ro  de  matricule  de  Vdtudiante  ou  de  I’dtudiant; 

• sa  date  de  naissance; 

• son  seze; 

• le  dipldme  accompagnant  sa  demande  d’admission; 

• le  programme  choisi  au  moment  de  I’admission  en  1985; 

• le  progranune  vis6  par  sa  demiSre  inscription; 

• le  nombre  de  credits  accumulds; 

• le  trimestre  de  sa  demidre  inscription; 

• le  programme  pour  lequel  un  dipldme  a d6cem6  (s’U  y a lieu); 

• le  trimestre  d’obtention  du  dipldme  (s’il  y a lieu). 

Ces  listes  ont  permis  la  compilation  des  donndes  sur  les  pourcentages  d’6tudiantes 
et  d’6tudiants  ayant  obtenu  un  dipldme,  ayant  abandonnd  ou  poursuivant  leurs 
dtudes.  Le  calcul  du  nombre  de  dipldm^s  par  trimestre  selon  la  nature  du  programme 
visd  (certificat  ou  baccalaurdat),  le  sexe  et  I’ftge  de*’.  ctudiants  a aussi  6td  effectud 
partir  de  ces  listes. 

Deuxikme  dtape 

Le  relevd  de  notes  du  dossier  informatique  de  chaque  4tudiante  et  dtudiant  de  plus 
de  21  ans  ^ I’admission  a ensuitf  ^!&^:;camin6  au  moyen  d’lm  terminal  donnant  accds 
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k ces  demises.  Poiff  chacun  des  dossiers,  le  nombre  de  cr^ts  accord6s  soxis  chacune 
des  mentions  EQ,  XC,  XS  et  EA  a 6t4  not6.  La  distinction  entre  les  ^valences  et  les 
exemptions  octroy6es  pour  des  stages  a aussi  6t4  enregistr6e  (EQs  et  EXs).  Le  tableau 
2 feit  part  de  la  signification  offideUe  et  de  I’utilisation  possible  de  chacun  de  ces  codes. 

Ttoid^me  Hfipe 

Cette  d^ape  avait  pour  but  de  determiner  sur  quelle  base  (acquis  scolaires  ou 
extrascolaires)  les  exemptions  ou  les  credits  avaient  ete  accordes.  Uexamen  des  dossiers 
facultaires  de  chaque  etudiante  et  etudiant  ayant  b6nefide  de  I’octroi  d’equivalences  ou 
d’exemptions  s’est  efifectue  avec  la  collaboration  des  responsables  de  chacun  des 
programmes.  Aprfes  un  premier  contact  teiephonique,  une  lettre  expHquant  le  but  de  la 
recherche  et  les  informations  souhaitees  - accompagnee  de  la  liste  des  noms  des 
etudiantes  ou  etudiants,  leur  numero  de  matricule  et  le  nombre  de  credits  accord6s  en 
Equivalence,  exemption  et  substitution  - a EtE  envoyEe  pour  vErification  aux 
responsables  de  programmes  ou  aux  personnes  dErngnEes  par  ces  demiers.  Les  dossiers 
d’lme  centaine  d’Etudiantes  et  Etudiants  adultes  qui  ont  complEtE  leur  programme  ou 
aband»P"E  deptds  plusiems  semestres  ayant  EtE  retoumEs  au  r^istrariat,  il  a fallu 
complEter  la  cueillette  des  donnEes  en  allant  les  vErifier  au  bureau  du  registraire. 

REsultats 

Les  rEsultats  seront  prEsentEs  en  deux  parties;  1.  la  persEvErance  aux  Etudes  pour 
la  cohorts  EtudiEe  et  2. 1’octroi  d’Equivalences  et  d’exemptions  de  meme  que  les  liens 
entre  ces  pratiques  et  la  persEvErance  aux  Etudes. 

La  perseverance  aux  etudes 

Les  figures  1, 2 et  3 illustrent,  au  fil  des  trimestres,  la  pr<^ession  de  la  dipl6mation 
des  Etudiants  et  Etudiantes  selon  leur  Ege  k I’admission  et  le  type  de  programme  auquel 
ils  se  sont  inscrits.  Dans  la  figure  1,  tous  les  Etudiants  et  Etudiantes  de  moins  de  21  ans 
ont  EtE  regroupEs,  le  nombre  d’inscrits  k im  programme  de  certificat  Etant  nEgligeable 
(0.3%). 


Figure  1;  Dipldmation  des  etudiantes  de  moins  de  21  ans 
a leim  admission  (automne  1985)  N-1481 
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Figure  2:  Obtention  d’un  baaccalaureat  par  les  etudiantes  et  4tudiants 
de  21  ana  a leur  admission  (automne  1985)  N»785 


Figure  3:  Obtention  d’un  certificat  par  les  6tudiantes  et  etudiants 
de  plus  de  21  ans  a leur  admission  (automne  1985)  Nas455 
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Ces  graphiques  permett6nt  de  constater  qu’un  peu  plus  des  deux-tiers  des  femmes 
de  moins  de  21  ans  admises  k Tautomne  1985  et  im  peu  plus  des  deux-tiers  des 
hommes  de  cette  cat^gorie  d’Sge  avaient  obtenu  un  dipl6me  universitaire  dnq  aus 
plus  tard.  Pour  ce  qui  conceme  les  persoimes  de  plus  de  21  ans,  le  taxix  de 
dipldmation  varie  grandement  selon  quil  s’agit  d’un  baccalavu*6at  (un  peu  plus  de  la 
moiti4  des  honunes  et  des  femmes  insciites),  d’un  certificat  (im  peu  moms  du  quart 
des  hommes  et  des  femmes  inscrites).  Les  r6sultats  font  6galement  apparaitre  que  les 
fpTOTWPH  et  les  hommes  atteignent  le  dipldme  dans  ime  proportion  ^ peu  pr6s 
4quivalente.  On  peut  aussi  remarquer  (figures  2 et  3)  qiie  la  majeure  partie  des 
adultes  qui  complfetent  tm  certificat  le  font  en  un  temps  similaire  k celui  requis  par 
la  plupart  des  adultes  et  des  jeunes  pour  completer  un  baccalaiu^at,  soit  un  peu 
moins  de  quatre  ans  (fin  h I’hiver  1988). 

En  plus  de  ces  analyses,  l’6tude  permet  de  comparer  les  taux  de  perseverance  et 
d’abandon  pour  chaque  categorie  de  personnes  admises  I’automne  1985.  Aux  fins 
de  cette  etude,  \me  etudiante  ou  un  etudiant  est  considere  avoir  abandonne  (tableau 
3)  s’il  n’a  pas  obtenu  de  diplSme  et  s’il  ne  s’est  inscrit  k aucun  cours  k I’Universite  de 
Sherbrooke  dans  I’annee  precedent  la  date  de  cueillette  des  donnees,  soit  depuis  le 
semestre  d’ete  1989  inclusivement  Cette  maniere  de  circonscrire  I’abandon  a ete 
choisie  parce  qu’elle  tient  compte  de  la  perseverance  des  etudiantes  et  etudiants 
adultes  qui  poursuivent  des  etudes  ^ temps  partiel  en  cheminement  irreguher. 

Tableau  3;  Pers4v4rance  et  abandon  (ete  1991) 

Perseverance  Abandon 

Inscrip-  Non  dipldmes  Total 

tions  Dipl6mes  actife  perseverance 


Femmes 

Moins  de 
21  ans 

750 

523 

69.7% 

29  3.9% 

552 

73.6% 

198 

26.4% 

Plus  de 
21  ans 

632 

247 

39.1% 

103  16.3% 

350 

55.4% 

282 

44.6% 

Hommes 

Moins  de 
21  ans 

731 

492 

67.3% 

35  4.8% 

527 

72.1% 

204 

27.9% 

Plus  de 
21  ans 

608 

265 

43.6% 

77  12.7% 

342 

56.3% 

266 

43.8% 

Total 

2721 

1527 

56.1% 

244  9.0% 

1771 

65.1% 

950 

34.9% 

On  ne  constate  pae  de  difference  importante  entre  le  taux  de  persever^ce  des 
hommes  (72.1%)  et  celui  des  femmes  (73.6%)  de  moins  de  21  ans  k leur  admission  ni 
entre  celui  des  hommes  (56.3%)  et  celui  des  femmes  (55.4%)  de  plus  de  21  ans  6 leur 
admission.  Cependant,  \me  difference  marquee  entre  le  taux  de  perseverance  des 
jeunes  (72.9%)  et  des  adultes  (55.8%)  vient  confirmer  la  croyance  selon  laquelle  ces 
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derniers  pers4v^rent  moins  que  les  plus  jeunes  dans  la  poursuite  d’^tudes 
universitaires. 

La  proportion  d’6tudiantes  et  d’^tudiants  adultes  qui  n’ont  pas  obtenu  de  diplSme 
mais  qui  poxirsuivent  leurs  etudes  (non  dipldm4s  acti&;  14.5%)  est  de  trois  fois 
sup^rieure  celle  des  jeunes  (4.3%).  Cette  difference  est  sans  doute  due  i la 
proportion  plus  elevee  d’adultes  poursuivant  leurs  etudes  temps  partiel,  souvent 
meme  ^ raison  d’un  seul  cours  par  trimestre. 

La  peniv^rance  eutx  4tudes  et  Voctroi  d*6quivalencea  et  d'exemptions 

Les  resultats  de  nos  analyses  sone  presentes  dans  les  tableaux  4 ^ 8.  Le  nombre 
de  persoimes  s’etant  vu  accorder  des  credits  pour  leurs  acquis  scolaires  (resultant  de 
cours  suivis  dans  un  etablissement  d’enseignement  collegial  ou  universitaire  reconnu) 
est  beaucoup  plus  important  que  le  nombre  de  personnes  ayant  obtenu  des  credits 
pour  leurs  acquis  extrascolaires  (resultant  de  I’experience  personnelle  ou  de 
formations  svdvies  en  dehors  du  systbme  scclaire);  237  par  rapport  k 45. 

E)n  consequence,  le  nombre  de  credits  octroyes  en  raison  d’acquis  scolaires  est 
beaucoup  plxjs  eleve  (2766)  que  le  nombre  de  credits  octroyes  stir  la  base  d’acquis 
extrascolaires  (519)  (voir  tableau  4).  Jusqo’^l  61  credits  ont  ete  accordes  h une  m§me 
personne  pour  ses  acquis  scolaires  alors  qu’un  maximum  de  24  credits  a ete  accorde 
k un  individu  pour  ses  acquis  extrascolaires. 

n est  egalement  k remarquer  que  3285  credits  ont  et6  recoimus  k des  etudiantes 
et  etudiants  de  la  cohorts  «automne  85».  Ce  nombre  de  credits  equivaut  it  1095  cours 
de  3 credits. 


Tableau  4:  Nombre  de  credits  accordees 
en  equivalence  et  en  exmnption 


Credits  accordees  en  equivalence  et  en  exemption 
Minimum*  Maximum*  Moyenne*  Total 


Acquis 

Abandon  N=54 

2 

48 

11.4 

615 

scolaires 

Perseverance  N=183 

1 

61 

11.8 

2151 

Acquis 

Abandon  N=5 

3 

3 

3.0 

15 

extrascolaires 

Perseverance  N=40 

1 

24 

12.6 

604 

Tbtal** 

Abandon  N=58 

2 

48 

10.8 

630 

Perseverance  N=206 

1 

61 

12.9 

2655 

• Par  6tudiante  ou  etudiant 

**  Le  total  est  infSrieur  k la  somme  des  chiffres  figurant  sous  les  titres  «acquis  8Colaires»  et 
•acquis  extrascolaires*  puisque  18  personnes  ont  b6nefici6  des  deux  types  de 
reconnaissance. 
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Cest  du  c6t6  des  sdences  humaines  que  se  retrouvent  les  facult^s  ayant  octroy^  des 
cr^ta  8UT  la  base  d’acquis  extrascolairei^  les  faculty  de  sciences  et  de  sciences 
appliqu^  semblent  ne  consid^rer  que  les  acquis  scolaires  (tableau  5). 


Tableau  6:  Repartition  par  faculte  des  etudiantes  et  etudiants 
a qui  on  a octroye  des  credits  en  equivalence  et  en  exemption 


Nombre  d’etudiantes  et  d’etudiants  & qui  on  a 
octrove  des  credits  en  eouivalence  et  en  exemption 

Scolaires 

Extrascolaires 

Total 

F.  d’administration 

16 

0 

16 

F.  d’education 

55 

11 

64 

F.  d’education  physique 

9 

7 

16 

F de  mededne* 

26 

4 

26 

F.  de  theologie 

1 

0 

1 

F.  des  lettres  et  sdences  humaines 

50 

23 

61 

F des  sdences 

34 

0 

34 

F.  des  sdences  appliquees 

46 

0 

46 

Tbutes  les  facultes** 

237 

45 

264 

* L®8  donn48s  disponibles  pour  cetto  Faculty  no  concomont  quo  los  porsonnos  inscritoo 

au  baccalaur^at  on  scioncos  infinniferoo,  au  cortificat  do  toxicomanio  ©t  au  cortificat  do 
sant4  ot  s6curit6  du  travail.  Les  relev^s  do  notes  dos  porsonnos  inscrites  dans  tous  les 
autres  programmos  do  la  Pacultt  de  m^dodno  sent  consorvis  dans  cotto  Faculty. 

••  ...sauf  la  Faculty  do  droit  ot  un©  grande  partio  do  la  Faculty  do  midocino,  puisque  les 
donn^os  relatives  & lours  6tudiant©s  ot  etudiants  no  sont  pas  disponiblos  dans  la 
banquo  de  donn4es  informatis^s. 


l<a  Faculty  d’6ducation  est  celle  qui  a accords  des  credits  pour  acquis  scolaires 
au  pltis  grand  nombre  de  personnes  (55)  alors  que  la  Facvdt6  des  lettres  et  sciences 
humaines  vient  en  t§te  pour  le  nombre  de  personnes  (23)  h qui  des  acquis 
extrascolaires  ont  6t4  reconnus. 

En  r6sum6,  sur  les  huit  facult^s  6tudi^s,  toutes  ont  octroy6  des  credits  pour  des 
acquis  scolaires,  mais  seulement  quatre  en  ont  accord6  pour  des  acquis 
extrascolaires. 

Le  tableau  3 nous  fait  voir  que  le  taux  g6n4ral  de  perseverance  des  adultes 
(55.8%)  est  passablement  plus  faible  que  celui  des  plus  jeunes  (72.9%).  Par 
ailleurs,  les  adultes  qui  ont  beneficie  de  credits  pour  leurs  acquis  scolaires 
montrent  un  taux  de  perseverance  (77.2%)  legerement  superieur  k celui  des  jeunes 
alors  que  ceux  qui  on  a accorde  des  credits  pour  leurs  acquis  extrascolaires 
persevirent  neuf  fois  sur  dix  (tableau  6). 
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Tableau  6:  Per8ev4rance  au  trimestre  d*4t4 1990  en  fonction  de  Ffige 
k ^admission  et  de  I’octroi  de  credits  en  Equivalence  et  en  exemption 


Ont 


Inscrits 

Ont 

abandonnt^ 

dipldmE  ou 
continuent 

%de 

persEvErance 

Moins  de  21  ans 

1481 

402 

1079 

72.9% 

Sans  octroi  de  crEdits 

970 

488 

482 

49.7% 

Plus  de  21  ans 
Avec  octroi  de  crEdits 
pour  acquis  scolaires 

237 

54 

183 

77.2% 

Avec  octroi  de  crEdits  pour 
acquis  extrascolaires 

45 

5 

40 

89.0% 

Sous-total* 

1234 

546 

688 

55.8% 

Total 

2715 

948 

1767 

64.9% 

Le  sous-total  est  inf^rieur  k la  somme  des  chiffi^  figurant  sous  les  titres  «sans»  et  «avec 
reconnaissance  d’acquis*  puisque  18  personnes  ont  b£n^fici6  des  deux  types  de 
reconnaissance. 


Le  lien  positif  entre  I’octroi  ^Equivalences  et  d’ezemptions  et  la  persEveiance 
semble  se  maintenir  autant  au  niveau  du  certificat  que  du  baccalaurEat  (tableau  7). 
Alors  que  moins  de  la  moitiE  (48%)  des  adultes  inscrits  au  certificat  ont  diplSmE  ou 
persEvErent  aprEs  cinq  ans,  les  trois  quarts  (74%)  des  31  personnes  k qui  on  a 
reconnu  des  crEdits  e la  base  de  leurs  acquis  scolaires  et  quatre  dea  cinq  E qui  on 
a aUouE  des  crEdits  pour  leurs  acquis  extrascolaires  persEvErent. 


Tableau  7:  Comparaison  de  la  persevErance  selon  le  ty{)e 
de  programme  en  fonction  de  Toctroi  de  crEdits  en  Equivalence 
et  en  exemption  chez  lea  .21  ans  et  plus  E Tadmission 

% de  persEvErance 


Certificat 

BaccalaurEat 

Sans  octroi  de  crEdits 

Avec  octroi  de  crEdits  pour  acquis  scolaires 

Avec  octroi  de  crEdits  po\ir  acquis  extrascolaires 

46%  de  420 
74%  de  31 
80%  de  5 

52%  de  550 
78%  de  206 
90%  de  40 

Total 

48%  de  455 

60%  de  779 
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Au  baccalavir^at,  le  taux  g6n6ral  de  perseverance  des  advdtes  (60%)  passe  kl8% 
des  206  personnes  qui  se  sent  vu  octroyer  des  credits  pour  leurs  acquis  scolaires  et 
90%  des  40  personnes  qui  ont  benefide  de  Foctroi  de  credits  en  raison  de  leurs 
acquis  eztrascolaires. 

Aux  personnes  qui  ont  obtenu  des  credits  pour  leurs  acquis  scolaires,  on  a aUoue 
en  moyenne  deux  fois  plus  de  credits  au  baccalaureat  qu’au  certificat.  La  m§me 
semble  se  maintenir,  et  meme  s’accentuer,  lorsqu’U  est  question  d’acquis 
extrascolaires  bien  que  le  decoupage  d’une  population  aussi  restreinte  puisse  etre 
trompeur  (tableau  8). 

Tableau  8:  Moyenne  de  credits  octroyes  aux  candidats 
ayant  abandonne  et  ceux  ayant  persevere  selon  le  type 
de  programme  c«.  z les  21  ans  et  plus  k Tadmission 

Movenne  de  credits  octroyes 

Certificat  Baccalaur6at 

Abandon  Perseverance  Abandon  Perseverance 


Credits  octroyes  pour 

n=8 

n=23 

n=46 

n=160 

acquis  scolaires 

5.5 

5.9 

12.4 

12.6 

Credits  octroyes  pour 

n=l 

n=4 

n=4 

n=36 

acquis  extrascolaires 

3.0 

4.8 

3.0 

13.5 

n X nombre  d’6tudiant«8  ou  d*4tudiants  s’4tant  vu  octroy4  des  credits 


L’abandon  et  la  perseverance  ne  semblent  pas  Stre  influences  par  le  nombre  de 
credits  alloues  en  moyenne  pour  les  acquis  scolaires,  pxiisque  les  ecarts  ne  sont  que 
de  quelques  dixiemes  de  point  dans  les  deux  cas.  II  est  A noter  cependant  qu’en  ce  qui 
concerns  les  acquis  extrascolaires,  le  fait  de  se  voir  octroyer  un  plus  grand  nombre  de 
credits  semble  encoxuager  la  perseverance  aux  etudes.  En  efiFet,  les  etudiantes  et  les 
etudiants  qui  ont  persevere  se  sont  vu  allouer  en  moyenne  un  plus  grand  nombre  de 
credits  pour  lexirs  acquis  extrascolaires  que  ceux  qui  ont  abandonne  et  ce,  tant  au 
certificat  qu’au  baccalaureat  (tableau  8). 

Conclusion 

Sans  inclure  les  programmes  de  medecine  et  de  droit  qvu  montrent 
traditionnellement  des  taux  de  perseverance  autour  de  95%,  les  donnees  obtenues 
pour  la  cohorte  etudiee  indiquent  vm  taux  de  perseverance  de  65.1%  dont  56.1%  de 
diplomes.  A titre  de  comparaison,  il  est  interessant  de  souligner  qu’aux  fitats-Unis, 
selon  Tinto  (1990,  p.  11),  la  moyenne  des  taux  de  perseverance  est  d’environ  de  47%; 
A I’Universite  de  Montreal,  ce  taux  s’est  maintenu  A 60%,  tous  cycles  confondus,  entre 
I’automne  87  et  I’hiver  90  (Leger,  1990)  et  A lOJQAM,  48%  des  etudiants  de  premier 
cycle  ont  persevere  jusqu’A  I’obtention  de  lein*  diplome  entre  1969  et  1985  (UQAM, 
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1990,  p.  2).  n semble  done,  du  moins  en  ce  qui  concerne  cette  cohorte,  que  le  taiix  de 
perseverance  des  etudiants  de  ITJniversite  de  Sherbrooke  se  compare 
avantageusement  k celui  des  autres  uoivexsites. 

Par  centre,  le  taux  d’obtention  d’un  certiilcat  par  les  etudiantes  et  les  etudiants  de 
la  cohorte  etudiee  (21.8%,  soit  100  personnes  de  plus  de  21  ans  sur  455  inscrites) 
semble  inferieur  k IXIniversite  de  Sherbrooke  par  rapport  k d’autres  universites. 
Ainsi,  h ITJQAM,  entre  1969  et  1985,  le  taux  de  diplomation  dans  les  certiiicats  etait 
de  26%  (UQAM,  1990,  p.  2).  A UUniversite  de  Montreal,  54.1%  des  etudiants  iiu9crits 
dans  les  certificats  sent  parvenus  au  dipl6me  entre  Fautomne  1987  et  ITiiver  1990 
(Leger,1990).  Que  se  passe-t-il  k ITJniversite  de  Sherbrooke  du  point  de  vue  de  la 
perseverance  dans  les  certificats?  Les  chiffres  des  deux  autres  Universites  ne 
precisent  pas  en  combien  d’annees  les  personnes  inscrites  dans  les  differents 
certificats  ont  reussi  h obtenir  leur  dipldme.  Les  donnees  de  ITJniversite  de 
Sherbrooke  montrent  qu*  k la  fin  de  Fete  1990,  26.2%  (119  personnes  sur  455)  des 
personnes  de  plus  de  21  ans  qui  se  sent  inscrites  dans  un  certificat  k Fautomne  1985 
sont  encore  actives  dans  im  programme  d’etudes  k ITJniversite,  quoique  n’ayant  pas 
encore  obtenu  leur  dipldme,  ce  qui  situe  le  taux  de  perseverance  & 48.1%  (219 
personnes  de  plus  de  21  ans  perseverent  sur  455  inscrites).  Ces  chiffires  laissent 
espdrer  que  le  taux  de  diplomation  dans  les  certificats  pourra  augmenter  de  fapon 
significative  quelques  sessions  plus  tard,  mais  ils  posent  quand  mgme  question. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  d’etablir  un  lien  entre  la  perseverance  aux  etudes  et  Foctroi 
d’equivalences  et  d’exemptions,  nous  pouvons,  sans  toutefois  conclure  definitivement, 
afiBnner  clairement  Fexistence  d’un  lien  positif  entre  Foctroi  de  credits  en 
equivalences  et  en  exemptions  et  la  persdv4rance  aux  dtudes  des  adultes. 
Ainsi,  sur  282  personnes  ayant  benefide  de  ces  pratiques,  223  (79,1%)  perseverent  ou 
ont  dipldme  dnq  ans  plus  tard  alors  que  sur  les  970  qui  n’ont  benifide  d’aucune 
equivalence  ou  exemption,  seulement  482  (49,7%)  ont  dipldme  ou  persevdrent  apres 
le  mdme  temps. 

Au  chapitre  des  motifs  d’oetroi  de  credits  en  equivalence  et  exemption,  les  resultats 
obtenus  sugg^rent  que  les  adultes  ayant  obtenu  des  credits  sur  la  base  de  leurs 
acquis  extrascolaires  perseverent  encore  plus  (89%)  que  ceux  qui  ont  obtenu  des 
credits  pom  leurs  acquis  scolaires  (77,2%).  Cependant,  le  nombre  de  persoimes  s’etant 
vu  accorder  des  credits  pour  leurs  acquis  extrascolaires  etant  tibs  restreint  (45)  et 
notre  etude  n'ayant  considere  qu’une  seule  cohorte,  nous  ne  saurions  conclure  avec 
certitude  sans  generaliser  outranderement. 

Les  resultats  obtenus  dans  cette  premiere  etude  meritent  qu’on  s’y  interesse  et 
appeUent  de  plus  amples  recherches  portant  sur  des  cohortes  plus  nombreuses  et 
s’etalant  sur  plusieurs  aimees  afin  de  verifier  leur  stabilite. 

II  faut  rappeler  egalement  que  Fetude  a rdveie  une  fois  de  plus  que  les  adultes 
montrent  im  taux  de  perseverance  dreunatiquement  plus  faible  que  les  etudiants  dits 
«reguliers»  et  que  ce  fait  k lui  seul  invite  k prendre  en  consideration  Foctroi 
d’equivalences  et  d’exemptions  comme  facteur  susceptible  d’influencer  positivement 
la  perseverance  des  adultes  dans  la  poursuite  d’etudes  universitaires  de  premier  cycle. 
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D’vm  point  de  vue  plus  m^thodologique,  cette  premifere  6tude  a permis  de  cr^er  une 
inatrico  qui  sorvira  d4sormais  I’analyso  de  donn6es  semblables  en  provenance  des 
autres  universit^s.  De  plus,  elle  a permis  de  constater  que  la  codification  des  dossiers 
ne  fadlite  en  rien  la  recherche  sur  Toctroi  d’^uivalences  et  d’exemptions  non  plus  que 
sur  toute  autre  pratique  educative  particuli^rement  appropri^e  aux  adultes.  Le 
syst^me  de  donn^es  informatis6es  de  ITIniversit^  de  Sherbrooke  ne  permet  pas  de 
d^crire,  de  connaitre  et  de  comprendre  les  comportements  de  cette  categoric 
d’^tudiantes  et  d’6tudiants  dont  les  caract4ristiques  et  les  probl^matiques  sont 
pourtant  bien  sp^dfiques.  L’exceptionnelle  collaboration  du  Bureau  du  registraire 
laisse  toutefbis  pr6sager  un  changement  significatif  h ce  chapitre  dans  les  prochaines 
ann^es.  Des  sources  d’information  nombreuses  et  varices  affirment  par  ailleurs  que 
de  teHon  difficult^s  li6es  au  syst6me  de  donn6es  se  retrouvent  dans  un  grand  nombre 
d’autres  6tablissements  d’enseignement  universitaires  au  Quebec. 

Notes 

^ Plxiaieurs  articles  de  joumaux  et  de  magazines  font  6tat  de  cette  situation  dont;  Pratte  Andr6  «Un 
tiers  de  d^crocheurs  dans  les  universit^sj*  La  Pressef  Montreal,  23  novembre  1989,  p.  1;  Proulx 
Jean-Kerro  «37%  des  6tudiants  de  lUniversitt  de  Montreal  quittent  sans  avoir  d6croch6  leur 
dipl8me»  Le  Devoir,  Montreal,  3 avril  1990,  p.  3;  Bissonnette  Lase,  .Embarquez,  on  dScroche  !» 
L’actualiti,  Montreal,  janvier  1990,  p.  17. 

* Les  coQts  directs  sont  les  droits  factur6s  par  Wtablissement  d’enseignement.  Les  coOts  indirects 

sont  le  sumul  du  manque  ii  gagner  possible,  de  la  documentation,  du  transport  et  des  autres 
d^penses  suppWmentaires  que  peut  entrainer  le  feit  tfavoir  i suivre  le  cours.  ^ 

* Les  crittres  retenus  par  Bean  et  Metzner  (1986)  sont,  par  ordre  croissant  dlmportance;  I’fige,  le 
regime  p4dagogique  (temps  plein  ou  partiel)  et  le  lieu  de  residence  (sur  le  campus  ou 
hors-campus).  <3e  dernier  crittre,  primordial  pour  Wtude  des  colleges  am4ricains,  perd  toute  sa 
pertinence  dans  le  cas  des  universit^s  qu6b4coises. 

* Cette  difBculM  met  en  lumifere  le  besoin  <r6tablir  un  crittre  uniforme  pour  qualifier  les  6tudiants 
adultes  et  le  codage  de  ceiu*d  au  fichier  informatique  des  4tudiants  en  vue  d’6tudes  ultirieures. 
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Abstract 


This  article  addresses  two  issues  in  adult  education  theory  and  practice  in  community 
development.  The  first  is  a growing  recognition  of  male,  eurocentric,  western  biases 
in  adult  education  theory  and  the  second,  a glaring  lack  of  the  voices,  issues  and 
experiences  of  women,  particularly  racialized  women,  in  the  literature  of 
American  aduU  education.  Based  on  my  organizing  experiences  wUh  racialized 
immigrant  women,  this  article  deconstructs  tradUional  Uterature  about  community 
development  in  aduU  education  to  reveal  an  underlying  foundational  system  of  beliefs 
that  has  privileged  the  experiences  of  white,  western  males.  The  exclusion  of  other 
realities  has  had  serious  consequences  for  what  is  taken  to  constitute  knowledge  ona 
truth  in  aduU  education’s  understanding  of  community  development.  The  issues  and 
experiences  of  minority  groups,  especially  racialized  women,  have  not  found  their  way 
into  the  knowledge  base.  Consequently,  aduU  education  has  been  unable  to  provide 
really  “usefur  knowledge  to  these  groups.  The  article  suggests  that  existing  theories 
ofcommunUy  development  in  adult  education  remains  limited,  selective  and 
and  in  need  of  revision.  It  offers  some  new  directions  and  argues  that  racialued 
women’s  intellectual  contributions  are  urgently  needed.  AduU  education  cannot 
respond  to  changes  and  demands  arising  from  global  economic  restructuring  wUhout 
reformulating  its  explanatory  frameworks. 


R^sum4 

Le  present  article  concerne  deux  problimes  de  la  thiorie  et  de  la  pratique  de  la 
formation  des  adultes  dans  le  cadre  du  diveloppement  des  communauUs.  Le  premier 
est  la  realisation  croissante  de  la  presence  de  parti  pris  pour  les  hommes  dongine 
europeenne  et  de  cuUure  occidentale,  et  le  second,  un  manque  frappant,  dans  la 
litterature  nord-americaine  traUant  de  la  formation  des  adultes,  des  opiniorw, 
questions  et  experiences  feminines,  en  particulier  de  celks  des  femmes  racwlisees.  En 
se  fondant  sur  mon  experience  dans  des  organisations  de  femmes  immigrantes 
racialisees,  cet  article  defaU  piece  par  piece  la  litterature  traditionnelle  sur  le 
developpement  des  communautes  par  la  formation  des  adultes,  pour  leveier  la 
presence  d’un  systeme  fondamental  de  convictions  qui  a privilege  I experience 
d’hommes  blancs  occidentaux.  L’exclusion  des  autres  realites  a eu  des  consequences 
serieuses  sur  ce  qui  est  considire  comme  constUuant  la  base  de  connaissance  et  la 
verUe  dans  Ui  comprehension  du  developpement  des  communautes  qu’a  la  formation 
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des  adultes.  Les  questions  et  Vexp&rience  des  groupes  minoritaires,  en  particulier  des 
femmes  racialisies,  ne  font  pas  partie  de  la  base  de  connaissance  de  ce  domaine.  En 
consequence,  la  formation  des  adultes  n‘a  pas  eu  en  mesure  de  fbumir  une 
connaissance  vraiment  ‘utile"  d ces  groupes.  Uartide  suggire  que  les  theories  actuelles 
sur  le  cUveloppement  des  communautis  en  formation  des  adultes  restent  Umitdes, 
selectives  et  partielles,  et  qu'eUes  devraient  itre  revisies.  Uarticle  prisente  de  nouvelles 
directions  d’action  et  propose  que  la  contribution  intdlectudle  des  femmes  racialisees 
est  nicessaire  de  maniire  urgente.  La  formation  des  adultes  ne  peut  pas  s’adapter  aux 
changements  et  aux  demandes  issues  de  la  restructuration  economique  globule  sans 
revision  de  ses  structures  explicatives. 


Doing  Research  as  an  **In«ider** 

This  article  is  based  on  my  personal  experiences  in  community  organizing  with 
immigrant  women.  I first  became  involved  with  the  immigrant  women  organization 
as  a volunteer,  not  to  “do"  research.  Although  I was  working  at  the  university,  I kept 
my  identities  of  “researcher"  and  “volunteer^  separate.  I didn’t  think  of  my  volimteer 
experiences  and  observations  as  being  Intimate  “objects*  for  research,  reflection  and 
analysis.  But,  over  time,  I began  to  make  connections  between  tiiese  two  identities. 
My  organizing  work  began  to  inform  my  thinking,  and  my  reading  began  to  inform 
my  volunteer  work.  Feminist,  post-structuralist  and  post-modeimist  social  theories 
helped  me  to  think  more  clearly  about  my  community  work,  and  my  organizing 
experiences  provided  me  with  a basis  to  read  more  critically. 

In  some  ethnography  texts  my  role  as  researcher  might  be  described  as  an  “insider" 
— a full  member-participant  (Fetterman,  1989;  Adler  & Adler,  1987).  But  as  a 
community  activist  I was  also  fully  involved  in  the  oiganizational  politics  of  the 
group.  However,  being  politically  engaged  with  the  object  of  one’s  research  is  normally 
seen  in  the  academy  as  illegitimate.  Academic  norms  and  values  regulate  the 
language,  modes  and  objects  of  inquiry  (Spivak,  1989;  Makosky  & Paludi,  1990)  so 
that  the  researcher  must  separate  herself  firom  engagement  with  the  “fieldsite"  in 
order  to  maintain  the  “objectivit}^"  and  neutrality  necessary  to  produce  a “valid” 
scientific  account  of  her  observations.  Moreover,  a form  of  textual  disciplining  occurs 
in  academic  writing,  according  to  Spivak  (1989),  that  shifts  the  participant/activist 
role  into  a subordinate  position.  These  are  several  ways  institutional  structures  and 
processes  operate  to  privilege  certain  subjectivities  and  knowledges  (the  academic  and 
the  objective)  over  others.*  In  the  act  of  writing,  I felt  the  need  to  resist  this 
positioning  and  to  reassert  my  activist  identity.  For  example,  after  concluding  that 
the  traditional  explanatory  firameworks  of  community  development  in  adult  education 
were  not  very  helpful  in  explaining  the  dynamics  within  the  immigrant  women 
organization,  I asked  myself  the  question — ^how  can  the  existing  literature  be  changed 
to  account  better  for  the  experiences  of  racialized  immigrant  women?“ 

As  a form  of  engaged  scholarship,  this  article  has  three  objectives;  the  first  is  to 
share  personal  insights  into  the  dynamics  of  organizing  within  a multicultural, 
multiracial  and  multilingual  women’s  group.  The  second  is  to  offer  a critique  of 
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traditional  theories  of  community  development  in  adxilt  education  The  third  objective 
is  to  suggest  ways  of  reformulating  theoretical  perspectives  on  community 
development  in  adult  education  so  that  these  frameworks  might  be  more  applicable 
to  the  actual  experience  of  community  development  with  a multiethnic,  multilingual, 
multicultural  women’s  group. 

In  analyzing  immigrant  women  organizing,  I found  post-modern  thinking  helpM 
in  several  ways.  The  concept  of  multiple  subjectivity,  for  example,  fiws  one  from  Ae 
lin^it  atinnn  and  constraints  of  thinking  solely  in  dichotomous  categories  of  resear  Aer 
and  volunteer.  From  a post-modern  perspective,  several  identities  may  be  held 
simultaneously  although  only  one  subject  identity  might  be  privileged  at  ^y  given 
moment.  Additionally,  a post-modern  perspective  allows  one  to  see  actors’  identities 
in  community  development  as  continually  being  shaped  by  social  forces  and  not  as 
something  fixed  and  given. 

Post-structuralist  feminist  theories  also  suggest  that  identitiM  and  representations 
are  socially  constructed  and  should  not  be  taken  as  a priori  (Weedon,  1987).  For 
example,  actors’  roles  in  the  community  development  process  would  not  be  seen  as 
determined  by  a predictable  chain  of  events.  Both  the  actors’  roles  and  the  process  of 
community  development  would  be  seen  instead  as  unfolding  out  of  dynaimc  socim 
interactions.  Moreover,  post-structuralism’s  suspicions  of  truth  daiiM  and 
foundational,  definitive  statements  help  one  to  ask  questions  of  theories  and 
knowledge  once  taken  as  “truth”  and  inherited  wisdom. 

But  I am  not  interested  in  replacing  one  orthodoiqr  vrith  another.  My  desire  is  to 
expose  the  blindness  of  adult  education’s  understanding  of  commumty  development 
to  the  realities  of  organizing  a multicultural  women’s  group.  In  doing  this  I hope  to 
rupture  conventional  thinking  about  community  development  and  bring  tradatioi^ 
understandings  to  a point  of  crisis.  Spivak  (1989,  p.  139)  defines  “crisis  as  the 
moment  at  which  you  feel  that  your  presuppositions  about  an  enterprise  are 
disproved  by  the  enterprise  itself.  This  is  necessary  and  urgent  becauM  the  actiM 
internal  dynamics  of  oiganizing  within  an  immigrant  women’s  community  cannot  be 
explained  through  traditional  accounts.  The  establiAed  frameworks  cannot  explain 
the  actual  processes  of  community  organizing  with  a multiethmc,  multilin^al, 
multiracial  immigrant  women’s  group.  The  article  concludes  with  some  suggestions 
for  an  alternative  conceptualization  of  community  organizing  that  better  account  for 
differences  of  race,  gender,  language  and  class. 

Background 

The  ABC  Organization  (ABC)’’  was  formally  organized  in  1984.  The 
organization’s  beginnings  are  xmclear  since  members  recount  ^fferent  stories  of 
its  history  and  the  organization’s  written  records  are  dispersed  in  many  members 
homes.  One  version  that  many  people  tell  is  that  the  organization  began  as  a 
support  group  for  immigrant  women  organized  by  a local  immigrant  settlement 
agency.  With  federal  government  funding  it  grew  into  an  independent  organization 
with  its  own  bylaws  and  elected  officers.  The  name  “inimigrant”  women  is  a 
misnomer  because  its  membership  includes  “visible  minority,”  “refugee,  white, 
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foreign-bom  and  Canadian-bom  women  who  support  the  goals  of  the  organization. 
But  aU  feel  marginalized  in  some  way.  The  membership  is  extremely  diverse  in 
terms  of  English  language  skills,  educational  levels,  work  experience,  length  of 
time  in  Canada,  political  ideologies,  age  and  other  characteristics.  The  organization 
is  part  of  a larger  provincial  structure  consisting  of  four  regional  chapters  that 
differ  in  size  and  orientation.  There  has  been  a division  of  responsibilities  between 
the  provincial  organization  and  the  local  chaptero.  In  the  past  the  provincial 
organization  took  responsibility  for  advocating  on  behalf  of  immigrant  and  other 
racialized  women  on  broad  social  concerns  while  the  local  chapteirs  provided  social 
support  and  direct  services.  As  a grassroots  organization,  ABC  struggles  to  sxirvive 
on  voltmteer  labour  and  project  grants.  It  is  managed  by  an  elected  board  of 
directors,  receives  no  core  fimding  and,  like  other  grassroots  women’s 
organizations,  is  only  as  strong  as  the  women  who  support  it. 

When  I first  became  involved  in  1989,  the  organization  had  been  going  through 
difficult  and  demoralizing  times.  The  presidency  had  changed  hands  three  times 
in  one  year.  There  had  been  charges  of  financial  misconduct  that  included  the  use 
of  organizational  monies  for  personal  advantage.  Members  accused  each  other  of 
favoritism,  nepotism,  greed  and  other  imdesirable  qualities.  Membership  had 
fallen  off  drastically,  with  fewer  than  twenty  women  and  sometimes  fewer  than  ten 
attending  the  annual  general  meetings.  The  organization  also  faced  the  prospect 
of  no  funding  for  the  upcoming  year.  Because  of  internal  chaos  and  a lack  of 
decision-making,  the  organization  had  depleted  its  savings  by  renting  large,  costly 
premises  when  there  was  only  one  staff  person  working  fewer  than  ten  hours  per 
week  and  offering  no  programs. 

The  personal  relationships  among  board  members  were  extremely  fragile.  At  the 
first  few  board  meetings  I attended,  the  group  dynamics  were  so  hostile  and 
acrimonious  that  the  meetings  would  end  in  tears,  shouting  and  accusations.  At 
one  meeting,  chairs  were  thrown  across  the  room.  Meetings  were  long  drawn  out 
affairs  that  often  led  to  at  least  one  member  storming  cut  in  protest.  In  this 
divisive  climate,  the  annual  elections  were  planned.  Information  about  the 
membership  list  was  withheld  because  one  ethnic  group  did  not  want  another 
ethnic  group  “to  take  over”.  I learned  later  that  these  dynamics  were  not  rmusual. 
The  board  members  had  not  been  working  together  for  quite  some  time.  Different 
factions  in  the  board  accused  each  other  of  bringing  about  the  collapse  of  the 
organization. 

During  my  first  year  on  the  board,  two  presidents  had  resigned.  The  president 
prior  to  the  two  resignations  had  served  for  three  terms  and  had  worked  extremely 
hard  for  the  organization.  A highly  trained  professional  woman  from  an  upper 
class  Pakistani  family,  she  had  provided  the  necessary  leadership  to  the 
organization.  But  board  members  told  me  that,  as  president,  she  tended  to  consult 
with  staff  and  a small  group  of  supporters.  This  style  of  leadership  was  to  have 
serious  consequences  for  the  organization. 

How  and  why  did  this  state  of  affairs  come  about?  It  is  difficult  to  trace  this 
history  because  many  board  members  left  in  disgust  or  moved  away.  Others  wovild 
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not  talk  about  the  situation  with  me.  No  one  wovJd  accept  responsibility  for  the 
organization’s  affairs.  There  are  several  possible  explanations,  but  one  important 
factor  appears  to  be  the  degree  of  English  language  fluency  or,  rather,  lac  o 
fluency.  Because  ABC  was  a multicultural,  multilingual  women’s  organization, 
English  was  used  as  the  common  language.  This  meant  that  only  women  who  c^e 
from  English  speaking  countries  or  who  were  well  educated  and  spoke  English 
fluently  were  able  to  become  actively  involved  in  decision-making.  Increasingly, 
women  from  ex-British  colonies,  primarily  India  and  Pakistan,  tended  to  dominate 
the  board.  An  impression  was  created  that  the  organization  was  not  really  open 
to  all  immigrant  and  visible  minority  women.  Interest  began  to  wane  as  more  ^d 
more  women  perceived  the  organization  to  be  unresponsive  and  irrelevant  to  their 
experiences.  In  recognition  of  the  lack  of  participation  from  other  groups,  one  of 
the  TYiain  concerns  during  the  time  the  elections  were  being  planned  was  how  to 
involve  more  Chinese,  \^etnamese  and  African  women. 

Another  reason  for  its  organizational  difficulties  had  been  an  over-reliance  on 

government  funding.  The  organization  had  received  grants  over  three  successive  ye^ 

from  Canada  Ehnployment  and  Immigration  for  a Canadian  Jobs  Strategy  Training 
Program  aimed  at  job  re-entry  training  for  inunigrant  women.  As  a resiUt  of  these 
relatively  large  grants  and  the  president’s  leadership  style,  the  organizatmn  focused 
mainly  upon  the  administration  of  this  job  training  program.  It  began  to  function  m 
though  it  were  a formal  service  agency.  'The  organization  became  mcreasmgly 
bureaucratized  as  the  board  concentrated  on  policy,  management  and  administration 
of  the  job  training  program  to  the  exclusion  of  other  concerns.  As  with  many  other 
community-based  women’s  organizations,  diminishing  involvement  by  memters  was 
closely  associated  vrith  acceptance  of  government  funding  (see  Findlay,  1988).  Rather 
than  being  member-driven,  the  organization  became  staff-driven. 

When  ABC  lost  its  job  re-entry  program  funding,  it  also  lost  its  staff.  The  newly 
elected  incoming  president  had  also  just  resigned  for  person^  reasons.  Immediately, 
the  frailty  of  the  organization  was  exposed.  Because  information  and  decision-making 
had  not  been  shared,  the  remaining  board  members  were  limited  in  their  ability  to 
manage  the  organization  administratively,  financially  and  organizationally 
Underlying  class,  ethnic  and  language  tensions  which  had  remamed  submerged  and 
veiled  suddenly  exploded  into  a flvury  of  accusations  of  financial  n^m^^ement, 
racism,  favoritism  and  egotism.  All  the  conflict  was  personalized  and  mdiwdualized 
since  no  one  had  been  able  to  move  to  overall  analysis.  One  of  the  most  dama^g 
effects  was  how  it  encouraged  among  the  remaining  members  and  the  wider  public 
a view  of  immigrant  women  as  “laddng.”  Many  members  seemed  to  lose 
self-confidence  in  their  ability  to  run  their  ovra  organization. 

The  underlying  disputes  came  to  a head  when  the  orgamzation  s annual  gener^ 
meeting  was  held  in  May  of  1991.  Few  members  had  seen  the  bylaws  and 
constitution,  and  even  fewer  could  understand  them,  especially  since  there  were 
several  versions  in  circulation.  A Canadian  Secretary  of  State  official  who  was  m the 
audience  intervened  and  began  interpreting  the  organization’s  bylaws  to  the 
members.  According  to  her,  she  was  the  only  person  present  who  knew  the  history 
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of  the  organization  and  was  “neutral,"  but  in  fact  she  spoke  up  defend'ng  the  actions 
of  one  of  the  board  members.  Frustrated  and  dissatisfi^  with  the  existing  board  and 
the  chaotic  meeting,  members  elected  a relative  newcomer  £is  president.  As  a 
volimteer  appointed  to  fill  a vacant  board  position  two  months  earlier,  I was 
concerned  that  the  organization  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Because  I felt  strongly 
that  ABC  was  too  important  a “voice"  for  racialized  women  to  be  destroyed  by 
personal  divisions,  I spoke  out  at  the  general  meeting.  I must  have  struck  a 
sympathetic  chord  among  members  who  elected  me  president  by  acclamatioru 

Making  Sense  of  the  Dynamics 

In  order  to  understand  better  the  dynamics  taking  place  among  women  in  ABC,  I 
turned  to  theories  of  community  organizing  and  corrununity  development  in  adult 
education.  But  I found  little  that  seemed  relevant  to  my  experiences.  I found  instead 
prescriptions  based  on  certain  norms  and  values  that  surprised  me  in  their 
underlying  assumptions.  These  fundamental  concepts  and  theoretical  frameworks  of 
community  development  need  to  be  examined  closely.  I feel  it  is  these  imderlying 
assumptions  that  limit  the  capacity  of  existing  community  development  frameworks 
to  explain  and  make  sense  of  the  dynamics  of  organizing  with  immigrant  and 
racialized  women. 

Undeniably,  practices  and  theories  of  community  development  are  varied 
(Christensen  & Robmson,  1989;  Sanders,  1970).  Community  development  is  not  a 
monolithic  enterprise.  It  is  often  viewed  as  “a  process,  a method,  a program  and  a 
movement"  (Sanders,  1970,  p.  19).  But  because  of  the  inextricable  Ihik  between  theory 
and  practice  (Jarvis,  1991)  it  is  necessary  to  expand  present  theoretical  frameworks 
to  incorporate  the  diversity  foimd  in  the  field  of  practice.  I hope  this  article  will  begin 
a reexamination  and  reformulation  of  existing  explanatory  firameworks  in  adult 
education  and  community  development  so  that  they  better  reflect  the  reality  of 
practice. 

Problems  with  the  Basic  Concepts 

One  reason  that  the  theoretical  explanations  are  not  helpful  is  that  immigrant  and 
racialized  women’s  lives  are  not  to  be  foxmd  in  the  traditional  literature.  "lb  be 
accorded  their  rightful  significance  and  full  stature,  it  is  urgent  to  take  apart  notions 
of  conununity  so  that  the  vmderlying  assumptions  that  limit  recognition  and 
understanding  of  the  reality  of  women  oiganizing  at  the  community  level  can  be 
revealed.  Wliat  seems  to  be  missing  from  existing  accounts  is  a complex 
understan^g  of  the  dynamics  of  language,  race,  class  and  gender  as  they  operate 
within  racialized  communities. 

Community  development  with  racialized  peoples  can  only  be  understood  if  one 
acknowledges  the  historical,  social,  political  and  economic  context  in  which  they  exist. 
This  would  avoid  the  very  dangerous  essentializing  assumptions  about  any  group  of 
people  that  see  these  groups  as  less  than  equal  in  their  ability  to  employ  specific 
community  organizing  strategies  and  tactics.  The  divisions,  conflicts  and  tensions  in 
orgamzing  stem  more  from  struggles  over  the  politics  of  representation  and  identity 
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than  from  an  inability  to  manage.  The  entire  basis  of  how  a group  has  berx)me 
constituted  as  a community  needs  to  be  called  into  question. 

Racialized  women  face  specific  strategies  of  domination  and  oppression  that  may 
include  sexism,  linguidsm,  dassism,  racism,  eurocentrism  and  so  on  (Ng,  1988;  Gil^, 
1988).  But  the  specificity  of  these  strategies  of  domination  is  obscured  by  the  public 
representation  that  all  immigrants  face  similar  problems  of  adjustment  and 
settlement.  Social  practices  use  visible  physical  differences  and  discursive  ^ategies 
to  mgnify  all  women  of  colour  as  “immigrant*  regardless  of  their  true  citizensWp 
status  and  signify  non-white  women  aa  “other.*  Their  “otherness*  is  continually 
reinforced  through  public  representatiora  of  the  social  category  “unmigrant  women 
in  gov6mment  policies,  prevailing  ideologies  and  structured  interartions  of  everyday 
life  (see  Ng,  1988).  Myths  of  otherness  and  commonality  become  intem^ed,  and 
these  myths  prevent  researchers  from  recognizing  that  the  category  of  munigrant 
woman  is  socially  constructed.  Rather  than  assuming  that  ABC  autonmtically 
represents  the  interests  of  all  immigrant  women  on  the  basis  of  a shared  identity 
based  on  immigrant  status  in  Canada,  the  organization  should  be  tmderstood  as  a 
re/presentation  of  a diverse  group  of  women  who  differ  in  complex  ways  and  who 
bring  various  histories  and  experiences  of  colonial,  caste  and  cla^  hierarchies  into 
their  everyday  interactions.  Begun  by  a settlement  agency,  it  was  “construed  ^ a 
multiethnic  women’s  group  to  serve  a specific  social  service  func^on.  ^y 
commonality  is  only  possible  in.  the  context  of  a white,  patriarchal  society  where 
anyone  who  is  not  Anglo-Canadian  and  male  is  taken  as  “other.*  Even  administrative 
legal  categorization  by  government  bureaucracy  or  public  perception  of  a wom^ 
as  refugee  or  immigrant  is  insufficient  automatically  to  assume  unity,  commonality 
or  community. 

Eurocentrrism.  Androcentrism  and  Classism 

These  issues  cannot  bf;  addressed  by  traditional  explanation  of  commumty 
development.  Of  fimdamental  concern  are  the  biases  and  silences  in  many 
conceptualizations  that  centre  on  eurocentric  and  androcentric  assumptions.  Batten 
(1957),  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  founders  of  modem  community  development, 
takes  western  norms  for  granted  when  writing  about  immunity  development  in  the 
tropics.  These  communities  are  seen  to  be  in  need  cf  improvement  to  bring  them  up 
to  western  standards.  Batten  takes  great  care  to  acknowledge  cultural  differences  in 
community  life,  but  he  views  small  traditional  communities  as  backward.  Traditional 
communities  must  be  assisted  through  community  development  processes  to  face  the 
inevitability  of  modernization.  Christenson  and  Robinson’s  (1989)  recent  text  on 
community  development  continues  this  same  logic. 

Colonial  Roots  of  Community  Development. 

We  also  need  to  be  reminded  of  community  development’s  long  service  in  colonial 
governing  (Batten,  1957).  Batten  (1957)  and  Roberts  (1979)  trace  the  history  of 
community  oiganizing  as  a distinct  field  of  practice  and  scholarly  inquiry  to  its  ongms 
in  the  colonial  administration  of  colonized  peoples.  Colonial  administrators  meeting 
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the  whole  community,  with  the  active  participation  and  if  possible  on  the  initiative  of 
the  community,  but  if  this  initiative  is  not  forthcoming,  by  the  use  of  techniques  for 
arousing  and  stimulating  it  in  order  to  secure  its  active  and  enthusiastic  response  to 
the  movement”  [my  emphasis]  (quoted  in  Batten,  1957,  p.  1).  In  my  view,  this  passage 
alone  should  remind  those  interested  in  community  development  of  the  need  to 
critique  and  reformulate  traditional  theoretical  fiameworks.  What  is  taken  to  be  a 
spontaneous  response  on  the  part  of  citizens  is  often  “stimulated”  by  external  powers. 
Moreover,  conununity  development’s  colonizing  roots  may  help  to  explain  the  racist 
and  class  biases  that  remain  in  today’s  conceptualizations. 

Classism  and  Racism. 

When  I examined  the  literatme  for  articles  dealing  with  minority  groups,  I found 
that  many  writers  view  minority  groups  as  homogeneous  and  imply  their  inferiority. 
For  example,  Edelston  and  Kolodner  (1968)  conclude  that  “the  inability  of  uneducated 
poor  people  to  conceptualize  and  their  tendency  to  individualize  all  problems  cast 
doubt  upon  the  likelihood  that  the  process  (community  development)  itself  nnn 
produce  innovative  ideas”  (p.  238).  Kuyek  (1990,  p.  91-92)  writes. 

When  we  work  with  other  races,  we  need  to  be  rigorously  honest  with 
ourselves,  having  a sense  of  humor  alx)ut  our  *white  mistakes.’ ...  The  success 
that  middle-class  whites  enjoy  for  following  the  rules  and  being  reasonable  often 
leads  them  to  think  that  these  are  also  good  strategies  for  non-white  / poor  people 
to  follow.  In  fact,  most  non-white! poor  people  can  only  use  these  tactics  if  they 
have  ‘acceptable’  white,  educated  people  to  do  it  for  them  [my  emphasis]. 

'This  passage  reveals  Kuyek’s  \mderlying  assmnption  that  people  can  be 
differentiated  on  the  basis  of  racial  characteristics  and  income  levels  and  that  these 
differences  somehow  account  for  differences  in  community  development  abilities  and 
motivations.  Kuyek’s  use  of  the  possessive  and  universalizing  “we”  reflects  a view  that 
“we”  (the  whites)  can  be  set  apart  from  “other  races.”  The  racist  and  classist  logic  in 
these  statements  can  be  traced  as  follows:  “we”  (whites)  are  more  “successful”  in 
following  rules  and  being  reasonable  than  the  “poor^  and  “non-whites.”  In  other 
words,  those  who  are  non-white  and  poor  are  culturally  distinct  (read  inferior)  and 
are  incapable  of  participating  in  commimity  oiganizations  in  the  same  way  as  white, 
middle-class  people.  The  white,  middle-class  way  of  participating  (whatever  that  is) 
is  taken  as  normal.  Therefore,  other  ways  of  partidpatmg  are  different  and  not 
normal. 

The  paternalistic  and  patronizing  tone  characteristic  of  liberal  racism  is  carried  in 
statements  such  as  “fWJe”  must  be  tolerant  and  “have  a sense  of  humor  about  our 
white  mistakes  and  the  even  more  outrageous  statement  that  “non-whites/poor”  can 
only  be  successful  in  using  middle-class  community  development  tactics  such  as 
following  rules  and  being  reasonable  if  “acceptable  whites”  use  middle-class  tactics  for 
them.  But  a more  dangerous  masking  effect  is  revealed  in  how  Kuyek  collapses 
“non-white”  and  “poor”  into  a single  term  separated  only  by  the  slash.  This  elision 
both  obscures  and  equates  the  specific  oppressions  faced  by  women  and  men  who  may 
simultaneously  experience  class,  race,  gender  or  other  forms  of  discrimination.  In  the 
slash  we  see  how  Kuyek  reproduces  the  mistaken  belief  that  all  poor  are  non-white 
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and  all  non-white  are  poor.  This  conflation  can  only  take  place  because  non-whites 
and  poor  people  are  seen  as  part  of  a monolithic  “other.* 

Androcentrism. 

There  were  problems  with  the  issue  of  gender  and  community  development. 

Gender,  as  an  explanatory  concept,  rarely  appears  in  the  orthodox  literature. 
Cruikshank  (1990)  found  evidence  of  gender  discrimination  in  her  study  of  female 
community  development  practitioners.  She  suggested  that  female  practitioners  need 
space  to  reflect  on  their  work.  However,  if  female  practitioners  are  working  within  a 
model  of  community  development  that  erases  and  does  not  acknowledge  gender 
differences,  little  legitimacy  would  be  given  to  women’s  different  experiences  in 
community  development.  Conventional  frameworks  have  tended  to  generalize  and 
universalize  from  a limited  male  frame  of  reference.  In  most  of  the  m^jor  texts  the 
malp  pronoun  “he*  is  used  to  refer  to  the  community  development  agent.  Generalizing 
from  men’s  experiences  ignores  the  different  interacting  reahties  of  language,  gender, 
class,  age  and  race  as  significant  factors  to  be  considered  from  either  the  practitioners 
or  the  participants’  point  of  view. 

As  feminist  research  and  theory  have  foimd,  the  experiences  of  men  simply  ca^ot 
be  rmproblematically  generalized  to  women,  nor  can  the  experiences  of  white,  middle 
class  women  be  generalized  to  other  women  of  different  ethmc  and  class  backgrounds 
(hooks,  1984).  But  despite  the  progress  made  through  feminist  critiques,  with  few 
exceptions,  explanah  v frameworks  have  generally  failed  to  acknowledge  or  adopt 
perspectives  that  will  help  to  r'''X)gnize  the  complexity,  diversity  and  contradictions 
in  radalized  women’s  oi^ganizing  experiences. 

Community  As  a Problematic  Concept 

In  addition  to  the  omission  of  the  experiences  of  immigrant  and  racialized  women 
in  the  literature,  and  the  literature’s  more  obvious  race,  clafs  and  gender  biases, 
there  exist  ftindamental  flaws  in  the  conceptualization  of  community  . In  the 
foUovdng  discussion  several  conceptual  problems  with  the  concept  “community*  as  it 
is  used  in  much  of  the  literature  are  identified 

Idealizing  Community. 

Traditional  notions  of  community  hold  as  fundamental  a common  referent,  be  it 
location,  need  or  interest  (Roberts,  1979;  Rothman,  1974;  Sanders,  1970;  Warren, 
1963).  In  common-sense  usage,  this  seems  straightforward  and  self-evident.  People 
are  thought  to  identify  and  share  something  in  common  (see  Cary,  1970a;  Miiiw  & 
Greer  1969;  Roberts,  1979).  But  collapsing  popular  usage  into  analytical  definitions 
has  led  to  conceptual  problems  (see  Yoimg,  1990). 

The  assximption  that  a conunon  identity  is  a necessary  prerequisite  for  coi^unity 
needs  to  be  interrogated  In  a recent  volume  on  commuiuty  development,  Christenson 
and  Robinson  (1989)  define  community  as  '‘people  that  live  within  a geographically 
boimded  area  who  are  involved  in  soci^  interaction  and  have  one  or  more 
psychological  ties  with  each  other  and  with  the  place  in  which  they  live  [my 
emphasis]  (p.  9).  This  definition,  very  similar  to  those  found  in  much  of  the  literature. 
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is  premised  on  the  belief  that  citizens/individuals  are  universal,  homogeneous  subjects 
who  can  be  brought  together  on  the  b£u.,s  of  some  common,  objective,  pieezisting 
social  identity  (Cox,  Erlich,  Rothman  & lYopman,  1974).  A uiutary,  transcending 
identity  as  the  basis  for  community  is  a fundamental  assumption  underlying  all 
traditional  accounts  of  community  development  (see  Kuyek,  1990;  Rivera  & Erlich, 
1984).  But  according  to  post-structuralist  theory,  individuals  are  not  unitary  sulgects; 
individuals  hold  many  overlapping  subject  identities.  But  which  identity  is  the  basis 
for  commonality?  Is  it  one’s  d^,  race,  gender,  age,  sexuality,  ethnicity,  occupation, 
physical  location  in  space  or  any  one  of  several  other  bases  for  identity  formation? 
Analyzing  only  one  basis  for  commonality  pushes  all  other  bases  for  identity  into  the 
background.  For  example,  Lovett,  Clarke  and  Kihnurray  (1983)  anal3rze  community 
development  solely  through  the  lens  of  a dngle  collective  working  class  consciovusness. 
They  privilege  class  identity  as  the  common  reterent  for  community,  thereby 
obscuring  the  d}mamics  of  race,  gender,  language  or  other  bases  for  social  inequality 
in  helping  to  shape  an  oppositional  community  consciousness. 

In  an  immigrant  society  populated  by  dislocated  people  who  have  been  uprooted  to 
new  lands  either  by  choice  or  necessity,  what  is  “community’s”  referent?  What  need 
or  interest  is  held  in  common?  How  do  categories  of  representation  formulated  and 
imposed  on  racialized  women  affect  community  oiganizing? 

Ng  and  her  collaborators  have  also  raised  concerns  about  the  inadeqviacy  of 
traditional  frameworks  to  account  for  the  diversity  of  people’s  lived  experiences  and 
forms  of  community  organiang.  Ng,  Mueller  and  Walker  (1990)  aigue  that  orthodox 
views  of  community,  whether  geographic  location,  felt  need,  interests  or  coxnmon 
identity,  have  not  examined  critically  the  state’s  role  in  constituting  categories  of 
representation.  Moreover,  the  definitional  and  classiiicatory  approaches  ctistomarily 
employed  as  theory  in  community  development  (see  especially  l^thman,  1974)  are  of 
little  use  in  understanding  the  complexity  of  relationships  involved  in  empowering 
racialized  women.  Although  community  organizing  may  result  in  oppositional 
strategies  and  empowerment,  the  practice  of  organizing  can  also  further  reproduce 
gender,  class,  race  and  language  inequalities  and  maintain  ethnocentric  hierarchies 
vmder  the  guise  of  building  “community”. 

In  traditional  views,  once  individuals  are  joined  in  a “community”  any 
hierarchically  structured  basis  of  inequality  among  the  collectivity  seems  to  disappear 
and  is  transcended  by  a common  identity  (see  lA^lkinson,  1986).  Cary  (1970)  describes 
functional  role  differences  but  not  political  or  identity-based  differences.  Conceptual 
unity  dissolves  difference.  The  assumption  that  “community”  is  based  on  a 
transcending  identity  denies  the  possibility  of  examining  power  differences  which  may 
exist  within  a group  or  a community. 

In  the  case  of  organizing  within  a multicultural,  multiracial,  multiethnic, 
multilingual  women’s  group,  ongoing  conflicts  over  the  basis  of  socially  constructed 
identity  positions  cimnot  even  be  posed.  There  is  no  room  in  conventional  commvmity 
development  literature  for  the  possibility  of  constantly  shifting  identity  positions  or 
of  external  social  relations  that  might  structure  the  presentation  of  certain  identity 
positions  while  subordinating  others.  The  internal  dynamics  of  group  or  community 
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formation  somehow  gets  lost  in  the  positivity  of  community  in  the  traditional 
literature  (see  HUlery,  1955). 

\(^dely  held  views  on  community  development  that  accept  as  an  a priori  given  a 
mmmnn  community  identity  as  the  basis  for  forming  commumty  are  tautologically 
flawed — '“community  exists  because  there  is  a need  for  it*.  Moreover,  there  is  an 
underlying  perennialism  in  these  conceptualizations— “commimity  is  and  wiU  always 
be*.  While  it  may  be  true  that  society  h^  always  been  organized  in  social  units  which 
social  scientists  have  called  communities,  the  community  development  literatvure 
should  ask  why  communities  take  the  forms  that  they  do  mstead  of  insisting  that 
communities  must  exist.  There  is  a difierence  between  the  descriptive  use  of  Ae  noun 
community  to  refer  to  a common  space,  location,  neighbourhood,  interest  or  idea  and 
the  analytical  use  of  the  concept.  *Ibo  often  these  two  defimtions  are  collapsed 
together  (Young,  1990). 

Animatitifr  Community  as  Metaphysical  Spirit. 

Another  problem  of  idealization  is  the  overwhelming  acceptance  in  the  literature 
of  a “metaphysics”  of  community.  Ihis  is  often  referred  to  as  the  “spirit  of 
community”.  A healthy  community  is  thought  to  have  a “spirit”.  But  a commxmity 
spirit  is  not  materially  produced;  it  is  somehow  always  supematmrally  present.  A 
community  spirit  somehow  radiates  by  osmosis  through  individuals  in  a community. 
When  Batten  (1957,  p.  6)  talks  about  a “sense  of  belongingness”  that  holds  people 
together  in  a community,  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  talking  about  something 
different  from  the  material  development  of  a community:  “...that  to  encourage 
3material  devdopment  is  to  tackle  only  a part  of  the  commumty  problem.  It  is  at  least 
equally  important  as  change  occurs  to  ensure  that  the  feeling  or  spirit  of  comm  unity 
is  not  destroyed  (emphasis  in  original).”  In  the  case  of  immigrant  women  organizing, 
the  idea  of  “community”  and  “spirit”  must  be  materially  constructed  and  cannot  be 
taken  as  given  or  supematurally  present. 

Objectifying  and  Reifying  Community. 

Another  difiiculty  that  is  related  to  the  flaws  identified  above  is  that  community 
is  often  reified  as  a fixed  social  entity  existing  as  objective  reality  “out  there”.  It  is 
seen  as  an  eternally  pre-existing  form  outside  of  the  people  whom  it  supposedly 
encloses.  Even  where  the  literature  refers  to  the  process  of  “community  building,” 
actors  supposedly  work  toward  reclaiming  or  rebuilding  a form  of  social  relations  that, 
although  abstractly  conceived,  is  still  thought  to  be  knowable.  This  reasoning  reifies 
community  as  a social  fact. 

From  an  aggregate  of  individuals  who  naturally  come  together  to  form  a 
conununity,  in  the  Hobbesian  sense,  it  is  a small  step  to  endow  this  collectivity  with 
a sense  of  agency  (see  Christenson,  Fendley  & Robinson,  1989).  Thus  community  is 
often  used  in  a way  that  gives  it  a life  of  its  own  beyond  the  agency  of  its 
constituents.  Community  used  in  this  way  is  often  prefixed  by  the  definitive  article 
“the”.  We  talk  of  the  community  taking  action,  Uie  community  speal^g  with  one 
voice  and  ^ community  needing  X or  Y.  We  use  the  noun  “community”  as  a form  of 
shorthand  to  refer  to  a conglomeration  of  acting  individuals.  But  this  leads  to 
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thinking  about  community  as  a unified,  conscious  subject.  A limitation  of  this  kind 
of  thinking  is  that,  once  reified  as  a monolithic  acting  entity,  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  question  how  a community  becomes  constituted  as  a community. 

Idealizing  Community  Through  Oppositional  Dichotomies. 

Traditional  approaches  to  community  organizing  have  also  been  limited  by  a 
normative  dualism  found  in  opposing  categories  of  commimity:  rural/urban, 
gemeinschaftigesellschafi,  modem/tmditional  (Batten,  1959;  Roberts,  1979,  pp.  25-44). 
These  oppositional  categories  have  tended  to  preclude  thinking  about  community  as 
emergent  social  relationships  that  take  different  forms  at  different  historical 
conjimctures.  Polarized,  dichotomous  thinking  about  community  supports  an  idealism 
that  leads  to  normative  and  instrumental  logic.  Idealizing  commimity  obscures  the 
reality  of  difference,  politics  and  power. 

But  idealizing  commimity  as  a concept  can  lead  to  contradictions.  In  the  opposition 
of  modem  and  traditional,  for  example,  technologically  driven  community  life  is  often 
seen  as  alienating  and  individualizing,  but  the  contrary  view  is  often  espoused. 
Modernism  is  often  more  highly  valued  than  traditionalism.  This  preference  for  one 
type  of  community  over  another  is  not  in  and  of  itself  problematic,  but  whe.i 
“western"  is  equated  with  modem,  and  “non-western*  with  tradition^  in  North 
American  versions  of  community  development,  the  result  is  that  traditional, 
non-western  forms  of  community  are  taken  as  primitive  and  backward  and  thus  less 
desirable  (see  McCluslqr,  1960;  Warren,  1970).  This  in  turn  produces  and  reproduces 
exurocentric  assumptions  in  community  development  that  were  discussed  earlier. 

Another  ambivalence  may  be  seen  when  the  concept  “development”  is  taken  apart. 
Christenson,  Fendley  & Robinson  (1989,  p.  9)  writes,  “development  implies 
improvement,  growth  and  change.  It  is  concerned  historically  with  the  transition  of 
cultures,  coimtries  and  communities  from  less  advanced  to  more  advanced  social 
stages.  Such  terms  as  industrialization,  modernization,  and  urbanization  have  been 
used  interchangeably  with  the  broader  concept  of  development*  (emphasis  in  original). 
Community  development  is  contradictorily  seen  to  restore  traditional  forms  of 
community  to  their  rightful  place,  while  also  being  seen  as  a process  by  which  the 
transition  to  a “modem”  stage  of  community  might  be  assisted.  Thus  men  and  women 
from  developing  coimtries  would  be  seen  to  be  in  need  of  community  development  to 
assist  their  transition  to  a more  “advanced*  stage  of  conununity  life.  And  people  living 
in  industrialized,  urban  locations  would  be  assisted  to  return  to  more  “traditional” 
forms  of  community  life. 

Technicism  and  In.strumentalism  in  Community  Development. 

The  problem  of  idealizing  community  through  normative  logic  and  oppositional 
dualism  leads  to  an  emphasis  on  educational  processes  and  methods  to  the  neglect 
of  other  concerns.  For  example,  Compton  and  McClusky  (1980,  p.  229)  define 
community  development  as  a “process  whereby  community  members  come  together 
to  identify  their  problems  and  needs,  seek  solutions  among  themselves,  mobilize  the 
necessary  resources,  and  execute  a plan  of  action  or  learning  or  both.  This  educative 
approach  is  one  in  which  conununity  is  seen  as  both  agent  and  objective,  educatim 
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is  the  process,  and  leaders  are  the  facilitators,  in  inducing  change  for  the  better’’  [my 
emphasis].  Compton  and  McClusky’s  perspective  is  widely  adopted  in  adult 
education’s  view  of  community  development,  as  evidenced  in  the  writings  of 
Brookfield  (1984),  McClusky  (1960),  Roberts  (1979)  and  Sanders  (1970). 

Biddle  and  Biddle  (1965,  p.  243)  assert  emphatically  that  “community  development 
is  an  educative  process.  It  is  this,  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  AH  else  is  secondary  to 
it  and  must  take  its  place  as  a reflection,  not  as  the  end  result.”  Because  commumty 
development  is  seen  as  a field  of  professional  practice  many  researchers  in  the 
of  adult  education  seem  to  want  to  privil^e  the  educative  or  learning 
flimanmnnH  to  the  exdusion  of  other  concerns  (see  Roberts,  1979). 

As  a technique,  community  development  is  often  presented  as  a neutral  or  benign 
process  that  may  be  utilized  in  divergent  ways:  either  as  a tool  to  facilitate 
modernization  or  as  a tool  to  resist  change  and  modernization.  Issues  of  power  over 
the  use  of  the  process  are  rarely  discussed.  As  a technique  or  strategy,  commuiuty 
development  is  seen  to  be  useful  both  to  oppose  undesirable  change  and  to  promote 
and  manage  desired  change.  But  the  question  of  how  change  comes  to  be  valued  as 
positive  or  negative,  desirable  or  undesirable,  is  left;  unasked^  As  are  questions  about 
who  gets  to  do  the  valuing.  Beliefs  in  progressive  development  also  reinforce  the 
underlying  the  literature.  Given  the  right  stimulus,  it  is  possible  to 
“encourage”  people  to  adopt  needed  change.  Blakely  (1979)  goes  so  far  as  to  describe 
community  development  as  an  applied  behavioral  science.  If,  as  Harris  (1991)  claims, 
social  change  is  the  new  paradigm  in  adult  education,  replacing  the  old  educative 
paradigm.  Although  I question  this  conclusion,  one  may  still  ask  the  question  that 
was  asked  of  the  old  educative  paradigm,  “social  change  for  whom  and  why?” 

The  professions  of  social  work,  adult  education  and  planning  tend  to  see  community 
organizing  as  a field  of  practice.  In  these  professions,  commuiuty  is  usually  oljoctified 
as  a site  or  collectivity  where  the  community  organizer,  as  a professional  practitioner, 
intervenes  as  a conscious  agent  (see  for  exeunple,  Roberts,  1979;  Cox,  Erlich,  Rothman 
& TVopman,  1984;  Batten,  1957;  ChekW,  1979).  Other  participants  are  seen  as 
passive  and  needing  to  be  directed,  facilitated  or  led: 

...hence  he  (sic)  cannot  direct  or  control  them  in  detailed  conformity  to  a 
national  programme.  He  has  to  stimulate  and  educate  them  in  relation  to  their 
own  local  needs  and  interests  (Batten,  1962,  p.  13). 

The  adult  educator  as  community  developer  is  seen  more  or  less  as  a conductor  who 
orchestrates  learning  opportunities  and  facilitates  learning  as  a means  of  building 
community  (Roberts,  1979;  Chin  and  Benne,  1976).  A conununity  developer  is  “to  help 
people  to  adapt  their  way  of  life  to  the  changes  they  accept,  or  have  had  imposed 
upon  them”  (Batten,  1957,  p.  6).  This  task  is  achieved  by  the  organizer/adult  educator 
bringing  “strategies,  techniques  and  tactics  to  the  group  (Cox,  Erlich,  Rothman  and 
TVopman,  1984).  Orthodox  fi-ameworks  fail  to  theorize  adequately  about  how 
participants  act  to  take  control  of  the  development  process.  Little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  micro-politics  of  groups  and  individual  interactions.  Therefore  traditional  theories 
have  little  to  say  about  how  the  external  environment  selectively  permits,  delimits 
and  otherwise  shapes  social  interactions  by  constraining  the  actions  of  individuals. 
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In  a mayor  review  of  articles  published  in  the  Journal  of  Community  Development. 
Christenson  concluded  that  *^e  discipline  devoted  to  community  development  seems 
to  be  caught  in  a treadmill  of  descriptive  studies  and  needs  assessments”  (1989,  p. 
41).  Dravtring  upon  this  literatxire  and  reinforced  with  its  own  technidst 
preoccupations,  adult  education  also  tends  to  be  concerned  with  technical,  applied 
issues  of  “strategies,  techniques  and  tactics”  (Cary,  1970;  Cox,  Erlich,  Bothman  & 
TVopman,  1984;  Hamilton  & Cunningham,  1989).  A more  critical  analysis  is  needed. 
Perhaps  it  would  then  be  possible  to  reveal  and  transform  adult  education’s 
understanding  of  community  development  in  a way  that  would  make  it  more  useful 
for  understanding  the  dynamics  of  immigrant  women  organizing. 

State  and  Power  in  Community  Development 

One  way  of  moving  forward  is  to  situate  the  practice  of  community  development  in 
a broader  political  economic  framework.  Although  the  state  plays  a central  role  in 
mediating  community  organizations  and  community  development  processes,  Ng, 
Mueller  & Walker  (1990)  argue  that  orthodox  views  on  community  development  fail 
to  contextualize  community  development  adequately.  The  state’s  role  in  constituting 
categories  of  representation  in  community  is  overlooked.  Alinsky  (1971)  sees  power 
as  a quantity  and  a resource  resting  outade  of  the  community  in  the  hands  of  the 
state  and  big  business.  Typically,  the  state  is  seen  standing  above  and  separate  from 
the  community.  In  liberal  accoimts,  the  state  implements  change  in  the  interest  of  the 
common  good  while  in  orthodox  Marxist  accounts,  the  state  is  seen  to  oppress  the 
community  in  the  interests  of  the  dominant  class  (Jessop,  1991).  More  recently, 
neo-Mandst  theories  of  the  state  have  suggested  that  the  state  is  not  a monolithic 
entity  operating  over  and  above  the  community  but  that  the  state  itself  is  a terrain 
of  struggle  (Poulantzas,  1978)  and  an  important  actor  in  constituting  community  and 
allocating  status,  legitimacy  and  resources  (Offe,  1984).  As  a consequence  of  viewing 
community  outside  und  separate  from  the  state,  the  dynamic  interactions  among  the 
economy,  the  state  and  community  as  mutually  constituting  entities  tend  to  be 
overlooked  in  conventional  theories.  Without  a theory  of  the  state,  community 
development  cannot  conceptualize  its  relationship  to  the  wider  context  in  which 
commxinities  are  situated.  This  is  a mqjor  flaw  in  the  literature  on  community 
development  because  it  assumes  too  much  independence,  too  much  “free  will”  on  the 
part  of  communities  to  effect  change.  The  concept  of  “resistance”  then  remains 
undertheorized,  and  there  is  a corresponding  naivete  about  how  change  comes  about. 
Ng  (1988),  Ng,  Mueller  & Walker  (1990)  and  Findlay  (1988)  demonstrate  how 
different  kinds  of  communities  and  community  oi^anizations  have  been  mediated, 
regulated  and  otherwise  shaped  by  the  state  even  as  these  communities  and 
commxmity  organizations  contest  these  forms  of  intervention.  This  more  open  and 
dynamic  view  of  the  state  is  better  able  to  account  for  contradictions  in  state  funding 
and  state/community  relations. 

Summary 

Given  the  underlying  biases  in  community  development’s  analytical  frameworks, 
theories  and  knowledge  produced  about  commxmity  development  cannot  be  taken  as 
objective,  eternal  truths.  They  need  to  be  subjected  to  ongoing  enticed  deconstruction 
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and  reconstruction  or  reformulation.  This  is  the  contribution  that  racialized  women 
oun  mfllfft  to  the  literature  when  research  and  theoretical  formulations  are  groimded 
in  their  experiences  and  not  imposed  from  above.  In  the  tradition  of  the  sociology  of 
knowledge,  the  values  and  ideologies  of  social  groups  who  deploy  the  knowledge  will 
be  reflected  in  the  kinds  of  explanatory  frameworks  developed  (Foucault,  1980).  If 
community  development  began  as  a strategy  of  social  management  and  control  and 
if  its  emergence  is  linked  to  colonization,  then  dominant  groups’  interests 

would  likely  be  reflected  in  its  theories.  Therefore,  explanatory  frameworks  developed 
for  community  development  may  also  help  to  support  practices  that  privilege  the 
goals  of  a white,  male,  European-dominated  colonizing  state  seeking  to  promote 
capitalist  development.  That  it  does  not  always  manage  to  accomplish  this  end  is 
testimony  to  the  power  of  resistance. 

Anuyor  reformulation  of  traditional  conceptualizations  of  community  development 
is  needed  that  allows  for  the  specific  material  conditions,  processes  and  activities  that 
actually  occur  in  the  practice  of  community  development.  We  need  to  move  away  from 
generalizing  prescriptive  and  normative  jframeworks  to  explanations  that  allow 
greater  specificity.  Tb  begin  this  reconstruction  a more  open  and  dsmamic 
conceptualization  of  community  must  be  developed.  In  the  following  section,  some 
promising  directions  are  identified  that  are  based  on  my  personal  experiences  in 
working  with  racialized  and  immigrant  women  and  theoretical  critiques  available 
through  poststructuralist,  feminist  and  post-colonial  firameworks. 

Toward  Alternative  Views 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  I wrote  that  I began  this  journey  through  the 
literature  in  order  to  make  sense  of  my  community  organizing  experiences  with 
racialized  immigrant  women.  I also  wrote  that,  as  a form  of  engaged  scholarship,  I 
would  attempt  to  suggest  alternative  ways  of  thinking  about  community  development 
that  would  make  theoretical  frameworks  more  applicable  to  immigrant  and  racialized 
women  organizing.  Having  found  the  traditional  literature  to  be  unhelpful,  I turned 
to  the  insights  offered  in  feminist,  post-structuralist,  post-modem  and  post-Marxist 
theories  and  theories  of  racialization.  These  perspectives  offer  a way  of  thinking  about 
sulpect  identity,  community  and  organizing  that  permit  a more  sensitive  analysis  of 
the  of  organizing  with  immigrant  and  other  racialized  women. 

Who  is  Being  Represented? 

Community  organizing  with  any  group  but  particularly  with  racialized  women, 
needs  to  be  seen  as  a contingent  and  emeigent  process  that  to  a large  extent  depends 
on  the  complex  interplay  of  representational  categories.  Organizing  “community” 
within  these  groups  is  necessarily  dependent  on  the  outcomes  of  the  micropolitics  of 
representation  and  identity  that  involve  class,  race,  language  and  gender  within  an 
arena  drcumscribed  by  the  state  and  the  economy.  By  “representation”,  I mean 
discursive  and  material  practices  by  which  people — ^in  this  case  raciahzed  women 
come  to  see  themselves,  are  seen  by  others  and  are  inserted  into  specific  social 
categories  by  others.  How  one  represents  oneself,  how  others  are  represented  to  one 
and  how  one  is  forced  to  be  represented  publicly  are  dynamic  and  interrelated 
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phenomena  (see  hooks,  1990;  Spivak,  1987;  Mohanty,  Russo  & Ibrres,  1991).  Each 
of  these  dimensions  has  a constitutive  effect  on  other  dimensions.  For  example,  Ng 
(1988)  argues  that  the  social  category  of  "immigrant”  woman  is  a category  that  one 
enters  upon  arriving  in  Canada.  Until  she  emigrates  to  Canada,  a woman  does  not 
see  herself,  nor  do  others  see  her,  as  an  immigrant.  It  is  only  upon  her  arrival  in  the 
adopted  country  that  she  finds  herself  represented  in  this  way.  Because  the  category 
of  “immigrant  women”  is  materially  reinforced  through  laws  and  state  adxninistrative 
policy,  she  begins  to  represent  herself  as  “immigrant”  in  order  to  survive.  She  finds 
herself  continually  reinserted  into  this  category  in  her  everyday  life,  and  this  is 
especially  true  if  die  is  ph)r8ically  identifiable  as  “different”  in  which  case  raciaUzing 
processes  will  continue  to  represent  not  only  herself  but  her  children  and  their 
children  as  “immigrant”  and  not  really  belonging  to  the  nation. 

There  are  many  ways  that  racialized  women  have  been  represented  and  multiple 
overlapping  categories  of  representation  and  self-identification.  These  categories  of 
representation  are  not  benign;  they  are  part  of  a process  of  signifying  or  racializing 
people  on  the  basis  of  certain  physical  and  cultural  characteristics.  Radalization 
serves  many  purposes,  but  one  major  outcome  is  how  it  works  to  position  women 
unequally  according  to  signifying  characteristics  such  as  language  skills,  coimtiy  of 
origin,  length  of  time  in  Canada,  physical  characteristics,  educational  backgroimd, 
professional  qualifications  and  so  on  (Miles,  1989).  Analyzing  the  dynamics 
surroimding  the  politics  of  representation  provides  an  entry  point  into  imderstanding 
commimity  organizing  with  racialized  women.  The  issue  of  power  would  necessarily 
be  brought  into  focus. 

Representational  categories  played  an  important  part  in  the  unfolding  of 
hierarchical  relations  among  members  of  ABC.  For  example,  members  accepted  the 
representation  of  the  president  who  served  three  terms  as  a well  educated, 
professional  woman  who  knew  best.  She,  in  turn,  behaved  as  though  she  ^ know 
best.  The  social  relations  that  developed  within  the  organization,  especisdly  among  the 
president,  staff  and  members  developed  out  of  reciprocal  expectations  regarding  what 
was  “proper”.  Non-English  speaking  working  ckiss  members  were  seen  as  “clients”, 
and  they  were  treated  and  consequently  behaved  in  a dependent,  client-Hke  manner. 
On  the  other  hand,  professional,  English-speaking  women  were  seen  as  “leaders.” 
“Leaders”  were  identified  on  the  basis  of  certain  characteristics,  including,  articulate 
English  language  skills,  a professional  occupation  and  a high  level  of  education. 
Women  who  displayed  these  attributes  fitted  a socially  constructed  category  of 
“leader”  and  were  thought  suitable  to  represent  ABC  publicly.  Hierarchicfil  social 
relationships  derived  from  the  complex  interplay  of  representational  politics  and 
socially  constructed  identities,  rmderlie  many  of  the  conflicts  in  the  organization.  This 
is  one  example,  but  I hope  it  is  sufiicient  to  illustrate  my  argument  that  traditional 
perspectives  of  community  development  have  failed  to  address  the  actual,  real-hfe 
experiences  of  organizing  with  racialized  women.  Egan,  Gardner  & Persad  (1988)  is 
one  of  the  few  examples  that  has  taken  up  the  question  of  minority  women’s 
organizing  experiences  in  Canada.  Generally,  traditional  perspectives  have  failed  to 
theorize  the  bases  of  conflict  within  multiracial,  multiethnic  and  multilingual  groups. 
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Rethinking  Community 

If  one  adopts  a post-structuralist  and  post-modernist  understanding  of  identity, 
identity  cannot  be  taken  as  fixed  and  given.  Community  can  be  seen  as  leing 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  selected  identities  which  is  an  outcome  of  power  relations. 
Identification  with  a geographic  location,  for  example,  must  be  produced  and 
constructed  in  the  minds  of  people.  This  process  of  constructing  an  identification  with 
a specific  locale  must  be  seen  as  part  of  the  commianity-building  process  and  not 
something  which  precedes  it. 

Moreover,  common  geographic  locale  does  not  mean  that  other  bases  of  difference 
and  identity  are  erased.  Selecting  the  referent  upon  which  a “community^  will  be  or 
has  been  mobilized  is  a political  process  and  should  not  be  taken  as  naturally  given. 

An  alternative  way  of  conceptualizing  commimity  is  available  that  sees  community 
not  as  pre-existing,  essential  and  eternal  but  as  a social  formation  that  is  culturally 
and  socially  constructed.  Benedict  Anderson’s  (1983)  formulation  of  imagined 
community”  provides  a non-essentialist  view  of  community  as  always  in  the  process 
of  being  imagined.  Marxist  historian  Brie  Hobsbawm  (1983)  sees  nation  and 
community  emerging  firom  invented  traditions.  If  commumty  is  invented  out  of  a 
mythical  past,  then  the  preservation  of  community  is  no  more  than  the  preservation 
of  a selected,  partial  and  invented  past.  Community  cannot  then  be  reduced  to 
eternalized  essences  and  a metaphysical  “spirit” . No  form  of  community  can  be 
privileged  over  another  since  all  communities  are  selectively  constructed  for  specific 
reasons.  Bhabha  (1990)  also  links  community  to  nation-building.  He  suggests  that  “ 
community”  is  a cultural  space  for  the  creation  of  peoplehood,  one  step  on  the  way  to 
mythical  nationhood.  Yet  another  promising  direction  is  offered  in  hooks’s  (1990) 
notion  of  “yearning”  for  community  that  lends  a poignancy  to  community  that  is 
missing  in  other  formulations.  Individuals  can  be  desirous  of  a form  of  social  relation 
that  is  not  part  of  their  everyday  life.  Community  can  be  imagined  or  yearned  for. 

The  idea  of  an  imagined  or  yearned  for  community  rejects  essentialism  emd  offers 
the  opportunity  to  view  community  as  an  outcome  of  political  struggles.  Commumty 
can  now  be  seen  as  an  emergent  social  form  rather  than  as  an  idealized,  romanticized 
longing  for  an  invented  and  imposed  past.  The  idealized  “gemeinschaft”  type  of 
community  may  be  a cultural  invention  popularized  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
nation-state  formation. 

Rethinking  Subjectivity  and  Identity. 

Community  development  requires  a theory  of  identity  and  subjectivity  in  order  to 
move  away  from  the  limitations  inherent  in  holding  a single  unifying,  transcending 
identity  as  the  basis  for  identification  with  a community.  Poststructuralist  concepts 
of  discourse,  language,  deferral,  difference  and  subjectivity  provide  some  possibilities. 
Weedon  (1987)  argues  that  because  the  meaning  system  underlyii^  language  is 
continually  shifting  and  consciousness  is  linked  to  meaning  it  is  possible  for 
individuals  to  hold  several  identity  positions  or  subjectivities.  Lacaman 
psychoanalysis  offers  another  insight  into  the  construction  of  subject  identities. 
Although  certain  subject  positions  may  be  privileged  and  others  repressed  through 
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discursive  networks  of  power,  individuals  cannot  be  made  into  wholly  homogeneous 
subjects  (Weedon,  1987).  The  possibility  for  resistance  is  always  present  thrcxa^ 
submerged  and  deferred  identity  positions. 

If  there  is  a possibility  that  there  are  multiple  identities  in  every  individtial  that 
have  the  potential  for  generating  contra^ction  and  conflict  in  community 
organizations,  how  can  community  consciousness  be  constructed?  One  response  is  to 
view  commonality  as  temporal,  strategic  and  firagile.  EJven  if  women  stand  in  political 
solidarity  against  oppression,  they  must  be  seen  to  do  so  only  in  a tactical  sense  that 
remains  open  and  contingent.  Accordingly,  fiactious  disputes  within  community 
groups  can  be  seen  as  a normal  development,  not  as  some  incompetence  on  the  part 
of  group  members.  Moreover,  there  can  be  no  necessaiy  or  predetermined  logic 
governing  community  organizing.  If  the  process  of  organizing  is  constantly  developing 
and  contingent  on  the  outcomes  of  specific  struggles — over  representatioxis  of  social 
actors,  among  other  things — prespecifled  progression/development  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

Rethinking  Power  and  State. 

In  order  to  contextualize  community  organizing  a theory  of  community  development 
also  requires  a broadened  conception  of  state/economy/community  relations. 
Poulantzas  (1978),  Gramsd  (1971),  and  Laclau  and  Moufie  (1984)  have  all  contributed 
to  a more  open  and  relational  view  of  the  state.  The  state  in  these  formulations  is  not 
seen  as  a separate  monolithic  structiue  operating  outside  of  the  community  and  the 
economy.  Post-Marxism,  as  this  perspective  has  been  called  (Jessop,  1991),  sees  the 
state  as  constitutive  of  community,  as  commmiity  is  constitutive  of  Ihe  state. 
Moreover,  the  determinacy  of  the  economy  is  no  longer  primary  but  also  constitutive 
of  and  constituted  through  community  and  state  interactions.  Thus,  the  analytical 
distinctions  between  state,  community  and  economy  become  blurred.  This  perspective 
helps  to  broaden  our  theoretical  understanding  of  dynamic  interactions  which  exist 
among  social  actors  shaping  conununity,  economy  and  state.  As  the  basis  for 
empowerment  for  political  action,  the  privileged  position  of  class  determinancy  as  the 
basis  of  social  transformation  is  undermined. 

Alternative  conceptions  of  power,  such  as  that  foimd  in  Foucauldian  analysis,  do 
not  see  power  as  necessarily  repressive  and  unidimensional.  Rather,  power  is  seen  bb 
relational  and  embedded  in  institutional  networks  and  personal  relations.  Power  is 
seen  to  operate  on  and  through  the  body  and  through  discourse.  The  physical  act  of 
bringing  people  together  may  reflect  disciplinary  power  at  work.  In  the  case  of 
organizing  with  immigrant  women,  for  example,  the  group  was  initially  organized  by 
a quasi-state  agency  on  the  basis  of  certain  signifying  characteristics.  Legal  status  as 
“immigrant”  woman  is  only  one  of  several  criteria  for  inclusion. 

The  organization  was  initially  formed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  organize  a support  group 
for  immigrant  women  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  better  manage  and  regulate  women 
who  come  from  many  different  countries,  speak  a variety  of  languages  and  possess 
diverse  backgrounds.  The  only  aspect  of  their  lives  that  is  shared  is  their  status  as 
“other”  in  Canadian  society.  The  categories  of  immigrant  and  women  do  not. 
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therefore,  necessarily  reflect  a unilying  basis  for  forming  community.  In  part,  the 
conflicts  within  the  oigani2ation  could  be  seen  as  structured  by  the  state. 

Accordingly,  it  is  necessary  not  simply  to  juxtapose  power  differentials  at  the  level 
of  community  against  those  actors  “outside*  of  the  commumty.  All  forms  of 
community  are  conflict-ridden  since  power,  as  conceptualized  by  Foucault,  invades  all 
social  relationship.  Power  can  be  analysed,  as  it  actually  operates  in  community 
organizing,  as  a relation  which  shifts  strat^cally  among  variously  represented 
cat^ories  of  social  actors. 

Rethinking  Community  Development  with  Immigrant  Women. 

Post-structuralist  theory  draivs  attention  to  the  need  to  view  the  constitution  of 
community  itself  as  problematic.  If  a common  identification  with  community  can  no 
longer  be  taken  as  natural  or  automatic,  community  organizing  can  now  be  seen  as 
a selective  process  of  incorporating  certain  subject  positions  in  .community  while 
AYflnHiTtg  others.  In  other  words,  participation  in  various  forms  of  commumty 
organizing  can  be  seen  as  an  outcome  of  struggle  over  representation  and  identity  in 
“community*. 

A culturally,  racially,  and  linguistically  diverse  women’s  organization  is  not  a 
naturally  occurring  entity  in  Canadian  society.  Such  an  organization  is  a construction 
of  the  state.  By  this  I mean  that  ordinary  social  relations  among  women,  particularly 
among  members  of  the  immigrant,  non-English  speaking  population,  would  normally 
be  with  those  sharing  at  least  a common  language.  Multicultural  women’s 
organizations  are  not  organic  entities.  Instead,  they  must  be  seen  as  outcomes  of 
gvwemment  multicultural  and  immigration  policies.  Carty  and  Brand  (1988)  have 
argued  that  the  National  Organization  for  Immigrant  and  Visible  Minority  Women 
(NOIVM)  did  not  grow  out  of  grassroots  demand  but  fi^m  a series  of  government 
sponsored  conferences  where  bureaucrats,  state-funded  consxiltants  and  advisors 
played  a significant  role  in  shaping  the  conferences’  agenda  and  selecting  participants. 
Government  policies  and  agents  have  constructed  an  invented  community  of 
immigrant,  and  Other  racialized  women  who  are  perceived  publicly  as  a homogeneous 
group  sharing  a unifying  immigrant  experience.  Under  the  federal  government’s 
Women’s  Program  funding  guidelines,  for  example,  single  ethnic  women’s 
organizations  are  not  eligible  for  certain  types  of  government  funding  (Government 
of  Canada,  n.d.).  Under  the  federal  Multicviltural  Community  Participation  and 
Support  Program,  ethnic  community  groups  are  asked  to  serve  several  ethnic 
communities.  Selective  funding  by  the  state  of  conunumty-based  multicultural 
women’s  organizations  helps  to  construct  the  public  representation  of  racialized 
women  (see  Wallis,  Giles  & Hernandez,  1988).  This  is  not  to  say  that  state 
interventions  necessarily  result  in  containment  and  control  of  immigrant,  ethnic  and 
racial  minority  women.  State  intervention  has  contradictory  effects  since  the 
outcomes  of  state  funding  are  contingent  upon  the  interaction  of  other  forces, 
including  the  capacity  of  the  so-called  immigrant  women  to  take  action. 

In  a multiethnic,  multiling[ual , multiracial  and  multicultural  women  s organization, 
I found  that  the  dynamics  of  organizing  could  not  be  imderstood  using  the  famihar 
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mantra  of  race,  gender,  language  and  class  on  a one-at-a-time  basis  because  these 
very  important  social  relationships  interacted  in  complex,  contradictory  and  entirely 
contingent  ways.  Because  the  ability  to  speak  E^lish  is  related  to  national, 
educational  and  class  backgrounds,  the  leadership  of  the  immigrant  women’s 
organization  reflected  world  capitalist  and  class  hierarchies  as  well  as  raciahzed 
hierarchies.  Class/colonial  distinctions  that  many  immigrant  women  experienced  in 
their  originating  countries  were  often  re-enacted  inmde  the  immigrant  women’s 
organization.  Many  women  were  unintentionally  placed  into  circumstances 
reminiscent  of  class/race-divided  organizatioiis  in  their  own  country.  Those  who  were 
poor  and  non-English  speaking  became  victims  of  charity  work  in  their  own 
organization.  Language  segregated  women  into  those  who  had  a voice  because  they 
were  able  to  communicate  effectively  in  English  and  those  who  were  silenced  because 
they  were  imable  to  communicate  effectively.  Although  translation  and  interpretation 
services  were  available  to  facilitate  non-English  speaking  women’s  participation,  their 
voices  remained  muted  and  indirect.  In  this  way  multiculturalism  as  state  poliry 
helped  to  render  non-English  speakers  more  invisible  than  their  English  speaking 
sisters. 

The  well  paid  professional  staff  who  were,  incidentally,  all  white  women  and  the 
president  determined  what  was  “best”  for  the  members.  The  fact  that  this  situation 
continued  unchallenged  for  so  long  reflects  the  depth  of  intemalization  of  dass,  race 
and  colonial  experiences  of  many  immigrant  women.  These  colonized  identities  were 
reinforced  by  the  decision-making  and  power  structxure  of  the  organization  that 
operated  to  continue  the  silencing  of  the  most  maiginalized.  But  the  space  provided 
by  ABC  for  racialized  women  to  speak,  to  validate  their  experiences  and  to  gain 
confidence  in  organizing  should  not  be  discounted.  Even  though  power  relations 
within  the  organization  were  employed  in  a non-empoweraig  manner  for  a period  of 
time,  members  did  resist  silencing  and  employed  democratic  measvires  to  bring  in 
new  leadership.  Lack  of  English  does  not  stop  critical  thinking  in  one’s  own  language 
although,  to  others,  silence  may  be  understood  as  passivity  and  ignorance. 

Through  my  own  involvement  as  president,  more  contradiction  was  brought  to  the 
organization.  Although  a third  generation  Canadian,  I am  perceived  by  the  wider 
community  as  an  immigrant  becavjse  of  my  physical  characteristics.  This  doubled 
identity  works  to  draw  attention  to  the  popular  myth  that  all  “racially”  or 
phenotypically  distinct  people  must  be  “immigrants”.  The  juxtaposition  of  reality 
against  imposed  categories  of  representation  is  an  effective  tool  of  resistance,  even 
while  members  insert  me  into  an  artificially  constructed  representation  of  “leader”. 

Despite  the  fact  that  one  main  goal  for  this  community-based  immigremt  women’s 
organization  is  to  provide  a voice  for  all  immigrant  and  visible  minority  women,  its 
inherent  contradictions  often  worked  to  reinforce  both  an  existing  hierarchy  of 
racialization  based  on  language  and  ethnic  backgroimd  and  a state-constructed 
“public”  representation  of  a universal  immigrant  women’s  organization.  Beyond 
questioning  the  conceptual  bases  of  orthodox  views  on  community,  we  may  also  ask 
whose  interests  are  being  represented  in  any  community  and  why.  Why  are 
immigrant  women  publicly  represented  in  this  way,  and  why  is  this  representation 
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privileged  by  the  state?  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  probe  these  questions, 
but  questions  concerning  categories  of  representation  as  they  affect  community 
organizing  must  be  addressed  by  critical  feminist  organizers  working  with  minority 
women. 

Conclusions 

This  article  has  challenged  traditional  theories  of  conununity  organizing/ 
development  on  the  basis  of  their  inability  to  account  for  the  dynamics  at  work  in 
community  development  with  immigrant  and  racialized  women.  Tlmough  a conceptual 
deconstruction  of  theories  on  community  development,  several  problems  were 
identified  that  hinder  the  usefulness  of  traditional  perspectives  for  understanding 
community  organizing  with  immigrant  and  racialized  women.  The  article  identified 
several  other  difficulties  with  discourses  on  community  development  that  obscure  the 
everyday  experiences  of  organizing  a multiethnic,  multilingual,  multiracial  womens 
organization.  Because  existing  theories  have  been  based  on  male  centered,  eurocentric 
assumptions  of  community  and  community  development  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
realities,  the  article  argues  that  theories  of  community  development  need  to  be 
reformulated  to  accoimt  for  the  absences  of  the  voices  of  women,  especially  racialized 
women. 

There  has  been  a growing  recognition  of  this  need  among  some  writers  and 
researchers  in  adult  education.  Evidence  that  some  adult  educators  are  attempting 
to  place  the  concerns  of  the  marginalized  on  the  reseauxh  agenda  in  adult  education 
may  be  found  in  the  resolution  presented  by  the  feininist  caucus  to  participants  at  the 
1992  Adult  Education  Research  conference.  The  resolution  read,  in  part. 

The  1991  Black  Book  lAdult  Education:  Evolution  and  Achievements  in  a 
Developing  Field  of  Study,  Peters,  Jarvis  and  Associates  (Eds.),  1991]  endorsed 
by  the  Commission  of  Professors  of  Adult  Education,  claims  to  represent  the 
whole  field  of  adult  education.  However,  it  is  a book  that  reproduces  the  status 
quo  and  silences  the  voices  that  would  challenge  that  perspective.  These  silenced 
voices  represent  the  future  of  the  field.  (Blimt,  1992,  p.  376) 

A reconceptualization  of  community  development  in  adult  education  is  urgently 
needed  to  break  the  silences  about  the  real-life  experiences  of  marginalized  women 
in  Canadian  society.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  adult  education  to  move  into  this 
area,  given  the  speed  at  which  all  societies  are  becoming  pluralistic  and  multicultural. 
More  intense  demands  for  equity  and  justice  are  accompanying  the  global  economic 
restructuring  that  is  currentiy  underway.  Adult  education  cannot  respond  witliout 
reformulating  its  explanatory  fimneworks. 

Note* 

* It  i*  important  for  minority  feminist  activist/researchers  to  writ©  fiom  persona],  politically 
engaged  perspectives  and  to  ground  their  theoretical  work  in  their  own  social  reality.  Mainstream 
feminist  researchers  have  demonstrated  that  male-centored,  logo-centered  theories  fail  to  account 
for  the  experiences  of  white,  middle  class  women,  and  minority  feminist  researchers  such  as 
Moraga  and  Anzaldua  (1983),  hooks  (1984, 1990),  Mohanty,  Russo  and  Tbires  (1991)  have  made 
similar  points  about  mainstream  feminism’s  inability  to  account  for  the  experiences  of  minority 
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third  world  women.  "The  personal  is  political**  remains  an  important  strategy  when  the 
production  of  knowledge  is  seen  as  a site  of  strug^e. 

* I do  not  take  the  term  Immigrant  women**  as  representative  of  any  objective  truth.  Instead,  I 
prefer  the  term,  racialized  women.  Miles  (1989)  has  employed  the  concept  of  racialization  to  name 
the  process  by  which  certain  groups  of  people  are  placed  into  different  social  categories  on  the 
basis  of  signifying  racial  characteristics.  Since  the  1950s,  scientists  have  shown  that  there  is  no 
scientific  basis  for  classifying  people  according  to  biological  criteria  known  as  “race**.  Ihe  question 
Miles  (1989)  raises  is  why  does  *Vace**  continue  to  be  salient? 

Following  Miles,  I use  the  terms  racialized  and  racialization  to  name  the  process  by  which 
women,  for  example,  immigrant,  refugee,  *Sdsible  minority**  or  non-English  speaking  women,  are 
separated  out  for  differential  treatment  on  the  basis  of  signifying  characteristics  such  as  language, 
**racial’*  or  physical  features,  religion,  culture  or  ethnic  and  national  ori^n  or  any  other  basis  of 
differentiating  groups  of  people  for  negative  or  subordinating  treatment — racism.  Ihe  name  or 
categoiy  of  "Immigrant  women**  tends  to  imply  that  a homogenous  group  of  women  who  fit  this 
category  actually  exists  on  objective  grounds.  But  because  the  label  or  categoiy — immigrant 
women — ^has  been  accepted  into  eveiyday  as  well  as  academic  discourse  and  because  the  group 
of  women  I have  been  working  with  choose  to  call  their  organization  by  this  name,  I use  the  term 
“immigrant**  women  most  of  the  time  when  I refer  to  this  organization.  But  I am  cognizant  of  the 
problematic  nature  of  this  label. 

* This  is  not  the  real  name  of  the  organization. 
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TEACHING  ACTIVISTS  FOR  SOCIAL  CHANGE: 

COMING  TO  GRIPS  WITH  QUESTIONS  OP 
SUBJECTIVITY  AND  DOMINATION 

Sherene  H.  Razack 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
Abstract 

Education  for  social  change  seemed  to  be  a more  straightforward  endeavour  when 
we  thought  only  in  terms  of  unitary  subjects:  Blacks  in  South  Africa,  women  in 
the  world.  Francophones  in  Quebec.  Once  we  started  filling  in  the  categories  so 
that  we  had  such  subjects  as  Black  women.  White  women  and  women  with 
disabilities,  for  example,  and  confronted  multiple  layers  of  oppression  and 
privilege,  we  were  faced  with  understanding  the  interrelationship  between  systems 
of  domination  and  the  construction  of  subjectivity.  For  radical  educators,  the 
challenge  is  to  devise  a curriculum  to  facilitate  critical  reflection  where  personal 
privilege  meets  political  practice  in  these  multiple  locations.  We  have  to  build  into 
our  critical  education  projects  a commitment  to  exploring  the  depths  of  discourse 
as  that  discourse  constitutes  us  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.  In  this  article  I 
describe  the  pedagogical  steps  in  one  such  experiment:  a Canadian  Summer 
College  for  human  rights  activists  to  reflect  critically  on  how  power  is  organized 
in  Can^ian  society  and  hence  to  gain  a deeper  understanding  of  their  group’s 
strategies  for  social  change. 

B^suin4 

L’iducation  d des  fins  de  changement  social  semblait  une  entreprise  relativement 
facile  quand  nous  pensions  seulement  en  termes  simples:  le  Noirs  en  Afrique  du 
Sud,  les  femmes  dans  le  monde,  les  Francophones  au  Quebec.  Mais  quand  les 
categories  se  sont  complexifUes,  nous  donnant  des  femmes  noirs,  femmes 
handicap6es  et  des  femmes  blanches,  par  exemple,  et  que  nous  avons  dh  confronter 
des  communautes  multiples,  et  done  des  couches  multiple  d’oppression  et  de 
privileges,  il  faut  comprendre  le  rapport  entre  les  systimes  de  domination  et  la 
construction  de  la  subjectiviU.  Pour  les  iducateurs  critiques,  le  d4fi  est  de  crier 
des  programmes  qui  facilitent  une  riflexion  critique  oil  les  privileges  personnels 
rencontrent  la  pratique  politique,  et  qui  tient  compte  de  cette  complexification  des 
categories.  Nous  devons  b&tir  nos  projects  iducatifs  critiques  en  nous  engageant 
a explorer  les  profondeurs  d’un  discours  qui  nous  constitue  d Vintirieur  comme 
a I’extirieur  de  la  salle  de  classe.  Dans  le  prisent  article,  je  dicris  les  itapes 
pidagogiques  d’une  telle  experience:  un  cours  d’ete  canadien  pour  les  militants  des 
droits  de  la  personne  qui  visait  d les  faire  refUchir  de  fagon  critique  sur 
I’organisation  du  pouvoir  dans  la  sociite  canadienne,  et  ainsi  les  amener  d 
acquirir  une  comprehension  plus  profonde  de  leurs  strategies  de  changement 
social. 
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Introduction 

To  an  adult  educator  immersed  in  the  mechanics  of  a particular  program, 
theoretical  concerns  relating  to  subjectivity  and  domination  can  seem  remote  to 
the  process  of  deciding  how  to  teach  and  what  to  teach,  even  when  there  is  a 
strong  commitment  to  examining  critically  the  assumptions  that  underlie  practice. 
Few  of  us  recognise  an  ongoing  and  explicit  connection  between  our  theory  and 
practice.  Indeed,  a common  comment  from  community  activists  is  that  theory  is 
not  something  activists  or  community  educators  have  much  time  to  consider. 
Whenever  I am  asked  impatiently  by  participants  in  an  educational  program  what 
the  themes  of  critical  theory  or  postmodernism  have  to  do  with  their  social  change 
activities,  the  question  is  usually  framed  to  imply  that  we  would  all  be  better  off 
learning  about  such  pressing  global  issues  as  the  debt  crisis  rather  than  spending 
time  on  the  construction  of  subjectivity  and  the  deconstruction  of  power  relations. 
Obviously,  the  two  pursuits  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  yet  how  we  might  build 
critical  thinking  in  the  activist  classroom  without  recourse  to  alienating  and 
abstract  theoretical  notions  remains  a mayor  chaiUenge  amd  one  which  the 
educational  project  described  in  this  article  attempted  to  meet. 

In  an  issue  of  The  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education^  devoted 
exclusively  to  critical  social  theory  and  adult  education,  Michael  Welton  offered 
this  definition  of  critical  theory: 

Criticad  theory  is  a theory  of  history  and  society  driven  by  a paissionate 

conmnitment  to  understand  how  societal  structures  hinder  amd  impede  the 

fullest  development  of  humamkind's  collective  potentiad  to  be  self-reflective 

and  self-determining  historicad  actors.* 

Criticad  theory  has  an  intrinsic  connection  to  sociad  justice,  hence  am  important 
role  to  play  in  radicad  adult  education  where  the  task  is  to  provide  learning 
opportunities  directed  to  "restructuring  social  aurrangements  adong  more  equitable, 
just,  and  humane  lines"®.  The  contributors  to  the  special  issue  of  The  Canadian 
Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education  explored  the  perspectives  of  Marx, 
Habermas,  Marcuse  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  postmodern  tlunkers  (conspicuously 
omitting  serious  attention  to  femiiust  theorists)  in  order  to  identify  how  critical 
theorists  take  up  issues  of  subjectivity  and  domination.  For  instance,  Michael 
Welton  explored  in  Maux  the  idea  that  people  have  to  learn  “emancipatory 
subjectivity,"  which  they  stamd  a chamce  of  doing  at  the  crisis  moments  (both 
systemic  and  sociad)  in  capitadism^.  Habermas,  Welton  noted,  searches  for  those 
mechanisms  of  cognition  operating  behind  material  processes,  locating  in  them 
those  conditions  that  favour  critical  reflection.  Matthias  Finger  probed  how 
modernist  ideas  of  democracy,  justice  and  emancipation  can  work  to  conceal 
mechanisms  of  domination.  He  wondered  how  we  might  question  these  ideas  and 
remain  tied  to  a faith  in  individual  human  agency.®  Michael  Chervin  reviewed  the 
ideas  of  Marcuse  who  recognizes,  as  do  many  postmodern  thinkers,  the  many 
layers  of  discourse  that  we  must  take  into  account  if  radical  education  is  to  mean 
anything.  Marcuse,  for  instance,  makes  the  important  point  that  ideology  is  not 
just  an  illusion  to  be  vmmasked  but  a series  of  regulations  on  a nvimber  of  sites 
(such  as  the  body).  Critical  education,  then,  has  to  explore  contradictions  at 
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specific  sites  and  at  particular  historical  moments  so  that  we  might  find  those 
“moments  lib^rateurs*  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  resist  domination.®  The 
value  of  Marcuse’s  work  is  his  reminder  to  be  context-specific  in  how  we 
understand  these  regulations.  For  mstance,  it  is  simplistic  to  assume  that  the 
oppressed  can  have  either  a colonized  self  or  a true  self.  As  many  feminists  have 
also  pointed  out,  there  is  no  one  true  self,  no  unitary  subjectivity  waiting  to  be 
uncovered  beneath  the  layers  of  colonization.’ 

It  is  feminist  theorists  who  have  rescued  us  from  the  paralysis  that  comes  with 
confronting  the  discursive  nature  of  all  we  know  and  can  know.  If  all  knowledge 
is  partial  and  embedded  in  social  relations,  then  we  need  to  be  justifiably 
suspicious  of  universal  concepts  that  work  in  service  of  the  status  quo.  This  need 
not  mean  a descent  into  pluralism  and  the  absence  of  any  political  projects. 
Instead,  we  can  build  into  our  political  projects  “groimd-clearing  activity,”  a 
sustained  vigilance  about  how  knowledge  always  circulates  from  a position  of 
mastery.®  We  can  commit  ourselves  to  taking  inventory,  as  Gloria  Anzaldua 
counsels,  asking  exactly  what  we  inherited  from  our  ancestors.* 

Radical  educators  have  to  find  ways  to  take  these  insights  firom  critical 
theorists  and  feminists  out  of  the  realm  of  theory  and  into  pedagogy.  How  do  we 
foster  critical  thinking  on  relations  of  domination,  for  example,  so  that  our 
students  imderstand  power  to  be  something  more  than  a force  that  one  person  or 
one  group  exerts  over  another?  To  focus  their  attention  on  the  more  covert  ways 
in  which  power  is  exerted,  to  examine  instead  how  we  are  each  constituted  by 
an  e^int.ing  set  of  social  arrangements,  means  finding  ways  to  discuss  how  what 
we  know,  think  and  feel  are  socially  produced.  Paradoxically,  to  explore  power 
relations  in  this  way,  educators  who  value  an  experiential  learning  approach  must 
at  the  same  time  foster  an  interrogation  into  the  category  of  experience  itself. 
That  is  to  say,  while  the  student’s  experiences  m\ist  be  central  to  learning,  those 
experiences  have  to  be  unpacked  in  order  to  explore  how  it  comes  to  be  that  we 
often  think  and  feel  exactly  what  we  are  supposed  to  think  and  feel. 

The  program  I describe  below  wrestled  with  a number  of  theoretical  issues 
named  above.  We  explored,  for  example,  how  Western  concepts  of  human  rights 
could  in  fact  work  to  conceal  the  North’s  domination  of  the  South.  We  worked 
hard  to  question  the  responses  we  each  had  to  social  groups  to  which  we  (hd  not 
belong,  watching  to  see  how  ovir  respective  positions  of  power  and  privilege 
regulated  what  we  knew  about  the  experiences  of  others.  Vndle  we  did  not  use 
words  or  concepts  like  regulation  and  hegemony,  the  problems  that  arose  when 
activists  tried  to  fit  the  daily  experience  of  oppression  into  the  language  of  hximan 
rights  and  the  diflicrdties  of  working  across  differences  of  race,  class,  gender, 
sexuality  and  physical  and  mental  ability  soon  led  to  collective  reflection  on  what 
a rights-based  description  leaves  out  and  to  a compelling  need  to  explore  the 
limits  of  identity  politics.  Inevitably,  the  design  of  the  program  regulated  to  a 
large  extent  how  questions  of  subjectivity  and  domination  in  the  human  rights 
context  were  addressed.  In  retracing  both  the  analysis  and  the  specific 
pedagogical  challenges  we  encountered  in  the  Summer  College,  I hope  to  share 
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my  sense  of  how  theory  is  embedded  in  practice  and  to  demonstrate  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  seemingly  abstract  theoretical  issues  present  themselves  in 
education  for  social  change. 

The  Idea  of  A Summer  (College  for  Human  Ri^ts  Activists 

The  Summer  College  for  Human  Rights  Activists  sponsored  by  the  Human  Rights 
Research  and  Education  Centre  of  the  University  of  Ottawa  completed  its  eighth  year 
in  1992.  The  program  evolved  considerably  over  this  period,  reflecting  both  the  politics 
of  the  times  and  the  pedagc^cal  roadblocks  encountered  along  the  way.  After  an  initial 
feasibility  survey,  the  Human  Rights  Centre  of  the  Universily  of  Ottawa  determined 
that  human  rights  activists  needed  information  on  emerging  human  rights  issues,  a 
chance  to  network  with  other  activists  and  an  opportunity  to  reflect  critically  on  their 
social  change  activities.  In  January  of  1985,  when  the  project  began,  we  had  few  other 
guidelines  except  a sense  that  an  activist  was  someone  who  was  willing  to  take  a public 
stand  in  fighting  oppression,  a person  who  was,  in  the  words  of  a contemporary  feminist 
newspaper,  “actu^y  trying  to  change  institutions"*®.  We  were  also  clear  that  the 
curriculum  would  be  written  primarily  for  individuals  acting  collectively,  and  we  defined 
the  ideal  student  (is  a person  involved  at  a community  level  in  the  struggles  for  social 
justice  of  women,  native  people,  persons  with  disabilities,  disadvantaged  minorities  and 
the  poor. 

In  defining  the  educational  needs  of  activists,  we  took  as  our  base  that  individuals 
actively  involved  in  social  change  possessed  a wealth  of  experience  but  were  often 
frustrated  by  a lack  of  time  to  reflect  1b  explore  such  seemingly  mundane  questions 
of  political  strategy  as  “why  are  we  doing  this?"  and  “where  will  this  get  us?"  requires 
looking  at  how  a site  of  contestation  has  been  described,  analyzed  and  conftunted.  We 
imagined  a group  of  sixty  activists,  in  three  groups,  simultaneously  reflecting  on  their 
work  and  pursuing  ideas  over  shared  meals  in  a relaxed  environment  Out  of  this 
thinking  and  planning.  The  First  Summer  College  ft>r  Human  Rights  Activists 
developed  as  a residential  two  week  program  attracting  Canadian  groups  working  in 
Canadia  and  abroad  on  issues  of  sexism,  racism,  sexuality,  peace  and  the  environment 
Ultimately,  human  rights  organizations  from  South  Africa,  Bermuda,  Latin  America 
and  Zimbabwe  sent  a few  participants  in  order  to  network  with  Canadian  human  rights 
activists.  There  was  al^  a sprinkling  (deliberately  limited)  of  human  rights 
professionals  who  did  not  work  friom  a community  base  but  fium  within  a state 
institution  such  as  a Human  Rights  Commission.  Such  participants  were  required  to 
demonstrate  an  activist  background  if  not  a current  connection  to  a community  group. 
In  terms  of  diversity  the  students,  the  resource  persons  and  the  team  of  three 
instructors  typically  included  roughly  equal  proportions  of  men  and  women:  two  thirds 
White,  one  third  Black;  five  percent  disabled  persons;  five  percent  lesbians  or  gay  men; 
five  percent  persons  of  aboriginal  origin.  Few  people  fell  unproblematically  into  any  one 
category,  of  course;  all  the  men  were  not  Black  and  neither  were  all  the  women  \Miite, 
for  instance. 

The  pedagogical  approach  of  the  Summer  College  was  loosely  defined  as  participant- 
centred.  The  participants’  own  experiences  formed  the  core  of  the  collective  reflection, 
and  the  preferred  pedagogical  tools  were  small  group  work  and  group-directed  learning. 
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While  there  was  a commitment  to  student-directed  and  partidpatoiy  learning,  there 
was  alaft  an  increasingly  substantial  manual  and  an  agenda  of  resource  persons  that 
limited  flexibility  and  contradicted  the  notion  of  experiential  learning.  In  reality,  the 
Summer  (College  embodied  a specific  social  vision  and  analysis  described  on  the 
recruitment  posters;  participants  agreed  beforehand  to  work  within  the  framework 
Experienced  activist  instructors  led  participants  to  a deepened  awareness  of  how  power 
is  organized  in  Canadian  society  and  hence  to  a deeper  understanding  of  their  groups’ 
strategies  for  change.  Underpinning  the  curriculxun  was  a critical  analyas  of  society 
focused  on  ideologies  and  mechanisms  of  domination,  an  analysis  that  strongly 
regulated  the  discussion  in  spite  of  the  commitment  to  participatory  and  learner-centred 
learning. 

The  analysis  upon  wlueh  the  curriculum  was  formulated  began  from  the  position  that 
native  people,  people  of  colour,  women,  people  vnth  disabilities  and  gay  men  and 
collectively  experienced  social  ineqiMdity  on  a nximber  of  fronts.  How  t^ 
inequality  developed  and  was  sustained  and  the  strat^es  needed  for  social  justice 
became  the  organizing  principle  of  the  program’s  content.  In  pursxiing  the  themes  of 
inequality  and  oppression,  three  pedagogical  challenges  presented  themselves: 

1.  How  to  take  participants  ^m  an  individualistic  understanding  of  rights  to  one 
in  which  it  was  understood  that  there  were  subordinate  and  dominant  groups 
in  Canadian  society. 

2.  How  to  link  the  personal  to  the  political  and  to  understand  one’s  ovm.  subject 
position  on  both  a cognitive  and  affective  level. 

3.  How  to  develop  an  understanding  of  interlocking  systems  of  oppression. 

While  we  did  not  identify,  let  alone  confront,  all  of  these  challenges  sbmiltaneously  or 
with  the  same  degree  of  success,  we  learned  in  the  course  of  the  eight  years  that  the 
potential  of  education  for  social  change  is  maximized  when  we  remain  self-conscious 
about  our  multiple  and  sometimes  contradictory  locations  and  vigilant  about  the  deep 
entrenchment  of  systems  of  domination  in  our  daily  lives. 

From  the  Individual  to  the  Collective 

The  participants  of  the  Summer  CoUege  shared,  for  the  most  part,  a geographical 
location  in  a liberal,  capitalist.  Western  state  which  was  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
initial  ^paign  In  essence,  the  program  sought  to  enable  activists  to  uncover  relation 
of  power  particular  to  Western  capitalist  states.  We  asked  at  the  outset:  what  does  it 
mean  to  be  a human  rights  activist  in  a liberal  and  capitalist  Western  state,  as  oppos^ 
to  one  in  South  Africa,  for  example?  One  important  difference  is  the  relative  invisibility 
of  some  0*  the  practices  of  domination  one  is  engaged  in  confrunting.  Another  is  the 
strength  of  what  Gayatri  Spivak  describes  as  “the  great  cultural  explanations... that 
allow  the  entire  capitalist  caper  to  carry  on  to  the  other  side  of  the  international 
division  of  labour”",  the  thick  overlay  of  ideological  formations  specific  to  the  West.  'The 
curriculum  had,  therefore,  to  define  and  confront  deeply  held  Western  beliefs  which,  in 
the  context  of  human  rights,  help  to  mask  oppressive  practices.  One  such  belief  stood 
exit  above  all  others:  individualism. 

Canadian  activists,  no  less  than  other  segments  of  their  society,  absorb  in  their 
education,  in  their  dealings  with  the  state  and  in  the  media,  the  very  strong 
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individualist  ethic  that  is  the  linchpin  of  capitalist  ideology.  For  many  people,  social 
inequality  develops  because  of  individual  failing;  at  best  (here  is  a recognition  that 
ineqxiali(y  arises  because  women  and  min'./rities  possess  a mysterioiis  handicap,  often 
described  as  disadvantage.  Alison  Jaggar  s contention  that  social  inequality  is  caused, 
not  by  disadvantage  but  by  oppression,  “one  group  actively  subordinating  another  to  its 
own  interest”,'^  is  an  analysis  of  the  status  of  women  and  minorities  which  many 
Canadians  would  consider  inapplicable  to  their  society.  Thus,  human  rights  are  widely 
thought  to  be  only  about  the  preservation  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual  and 
equality  of  oppoirtunity  (hence  the  popularily  of  the  civil  libertarian  perspective)  and  not 
about  connecting  these  to  the  high  infant  mortality  rate  among  native  populations,  the 
poverty  level  of  certain  groups,  systemic  violence  against  women  or  even  the  issues  of 
pay  and  promotion  for  women  and  minorities.  In  declaring,  therefore,  that  the 
curriculum  would  be  about  the  oppression  of  women  and  minorities,  the  Summer 
College  program  had  to  move  participants  away  from  thinking  about  individuals  and 
towards  thinking  about  groups. 

Since  the  contempoiaiy  vocabulaiy  of  human  rights  itself  did  not  easily  accommodate 
this,  the  first  challenge  was  to  subvert  and  simultaneoi^sly  work  with  the  language  of 
rights.  With  hindsight  one  wonders  whether  working  within  the  rights  paradigm  was 
inevitably  corrupting  since  it  tended  to  direct  attention  to  legal  strat^es  and  take 
away  from  other  perhaps  more  transformative  approaches  to  social  justice  such  as 
organizing  at  the  grass  roots  level  to  pressure  politicians  for  changes. 

In  the  ideological  space  of  individualism  in  which  Western  h\unan  rights  activists  find 
themselves,  human  rights  abxises  are  xmderstood  primarily  as  discrimination.  The  anti- 
discrimination  approach  to  rights  abuses  is  evident  in  educational  materials  and  human 
rights  courses  that  emphasize  avenues  of  legal  redress,  primarily  through  hvunan  rights 
commissions.  Discrirnmation  itself  is  widely  understood  to  be  mainly  about  individued 
prejudice  even  when  there  is  also  some  awareness  of  its  systemic  natvue.  For  instance, 
a 1982  brochure  on  hvunan  rights  published  by  the  Public  Legal  Education  Association 
of  Saskatchewan  noted  that  there  were  seven  reasons  why  an  individual  might 
discriminate  against  a particular  group: 

1.  hatred  - tliis  may  be  a historical  hatred  between  two  groups  of  people 

2.  false  ideas  of  racial,  sexual,  physical  superiority 

3.  prejudice  - making  prejudgments  without  knowing  all  the  facts 

4.  ignorance  - not  knowing  and  not  finding  out  about  other  groups  or  individuals 

5.  fear 

6.  intolerance  - perhaps  based  on  ideas  passed  on  by  parents  and  friends 

7.  discrimination  as  a policy  - usually  fovmd  in  organizations  such  as  businesses, 
clubs,  and  governments.'® 

Discrimination  is  seen  here  primarily  as  arising  from  the  aberrant  behaviour  of  a few 
individuals  except  for  the  first  and  seventh  reasons  which,  however,  remain 
unelaborated.  If  discrimination  is  explained  as  the  actions  of  individuals  acting  out  of 
fear,  misinformation,  intolerance  and  historical  hatred,  rights  abuses  can  be  easily 
psychologized.  The  power  possessed  by  individuals  of  the  dominant  groups  to  act  out 
their  fears  and  prejudices  is  minimized  in  this  picture,  as  is  the  systemic  exclusion  of 
specific  groups  6rom  meaningful  participation  in  Canadian  society.  In  deliberate 
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contrast,  therefore,  a theme  pursued  throughout  the  Summer  College  curriculum  was 
discrimination  is  less  a problem  of  prejudice  and  stereotyping  and  more  a problem 
of  power — power  that  enables  the  dominant  group  to  oppress  through  a myriad  of 
social,  economic  and  political  institutions  as  well  as  in  coxmtiess  daily  episodes  of 
interpersonal  behavioiir. 

The  view  that  certain  groups  are  oppressed  is,  of  course,  strongly  resisted  in  a society 
that  is  officially  ^alitarian.  Denial  is  central  to  how  privilege  is  maintained  in  liberal 
democracies.  Philomena  Essed,  in  two  important  works  on  everyday  racism,  explores 
how  the  ideal  of  tolerance  has  gained  such  a stronghold  in  liberal  democracies  that 
groups  have  a great  deal  invested  in  seeing  themselves  as  tolerant  and  resist 
strenuously  the  idea  that  racism  exists  in  their  sodety.  In  everyday  relationships 
between  Whites  and  Blacks,  this  resistance  is  manifested  in  a fail\jre  to  acknowledge 
covert  racism,  a persistent  denial  that  a rigid  nonn  is  enforced  upon  subordinate 
groups.” 

A classroom  discussion  about  the  rights  of  collectivities  suffers  from  the  deeply  held 
belief  that  we  are  essentially  autonomous  individuals  who  are  responsible  for  making 
our  own  way;  the  failure  to  do  so  is  attributed  to  personal  and  not  societal  causation. 
The  individual  rights  model  does  not  give  us  any  conceptual  tools  few  understanding 
oppression  and  the  systems  that  constrain  individual  choice.  How  individual  women’s 
opportunities,  for  instance,  are  blocked  is  not  so  immediately  apparent  as  it  might  be 
in  a more  overtly  oppressive  state.  Uncovering  the  limits  of  an  inffividual  rights  model, 
then,  and  revealing  what  it  masks,  Le.,  relations  of  power  between  groups,  was  the  first 
pedagogical  challenge  of  the  Summer  College. 

Anxious  to  begin  where  the  participants  themselves  were,  we  thought  of  the  first  task 
of  the  curriculum  as  requiring  a working  through  of  existing  human  rights  concepts,  the 
main  one  being  individual  rights.  In  the  traditional  Western,  liberal  understanding  of 
rights,  an  individual  possesses  the  right  to  pursue  his  or  her  own  interests  without 
interference  from  others  providing  that  this  freedom  does  not  inflict  harm,  either 
mental  or phydcal}^  Since  one  individual’s  fireedom  frequently  collides  vdth  another’s 
(employers,  for  example,  are  not  free  to  run  their  businesses  as  they  choose  if  workers 
are  free  to  work  an  eight  hour  day),  harm  cannot  usually  be  avoided.  A democratic 
society  resolves  the  collision  of  freedoms  according  to  the  principle  that  each  individual 
is  entitled  to  equal  consideration.  Individuals  in  this  model  do  not  belong  to 
communities  that  define  who  they  are  or  how  they  are  treated,  and  the  whole  process 
is  a relentlessly  rational  one  that  leaves  xmanswered  the  question  of  what  is  “equal 
consideration.”  Noticeably  absent  is  any  consideration  of  social  justice;  the  concept  of 
equality  effectively  replaces  the  notion  of  justice. 

lb  critique  this  vmderstanding  of  rights,  and  thus  of  rights  denied,  participants  were 
given  several  case  studies  of  conflicting  ri^ts  and  asked  both  to  resolve  them  and  to 
identify  what  values,  principles  and  assumptions  contributed  to  their  decision.  Perhaps 
because  they  were  a diverse  group  of  human  rights  activists,  most  participants 
succeeded  in  contextualizing  rights  dsdms.  'They  argued,  for  instance,  that  the  police  do 
not  have  the  right  to  bug  the  homes  of  the  members  of  a militant  Black  group  whom 
they  suspect  to  be  prone  to  violence  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  police  were  acting 
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in  this  instance  on  the  basis  of  reasonable  mformation  and  not  on  the  basis  of  radsi^ 
By  the  time  the  session  moved  to  a consideration  of  the  social,  political  and  economic 
considerations  that  have  an  impact  on  one’s  rights  daiins,  most  participants  readily  saw 
that  individuals  may  have  their  rights  denied  as  a result  of  t^eir  group  identity  and 
that,  conversely,  respecting  human  rights  requires  that  we  take  into  account  what 
happens  to  an  individual  becaiise  of  membership  in  a group  from  which  one  cannot 
dissociate  (e.g.,  individual:  woman;  group:  women). 

Significantly,  however,  when  confronted  with  esamples  where  honouring  group  rights 
meant  limiting  the  privities  of  some  groups  represented  in  the  classroom,  veiy  often 
the  personal  histories  of  participants  held  sway  and  influenced  how  ftir  they  were 
willing  to  go  in  respecting  the  group-based  claims  of  others.  For  instance,  not  aU  White 
males  readily  agreed  that  affirmative  action  programs  that  reserved  a certain  number 
of  jobs  for  qualified  women  were  just.  And  not  all  anglophones  accepted  the  view  that 
Quebec’s  language  laws  prohibiting  new  immigrants  firom  attending  English  language 
schools  (in  the  interests  of  maintaining  French  as  the  language  of  Quebec)  was  an 
example  of  a collective  right  of  an  oppressed  collectivity.  What  was  often  at  issue  was 
whether  a group  could  be  accurately  described  as  oppressed  to  the  extent  that  unequal 
(Le.,  unfair)  measures  were  required. 

Their  experience  as  people  working  for  social  change  notwithstanding,  many 
participants  of  the  Siunmer  College  were  only  superficially  familiar  with  the  status  of 
groups  not  their  own.  Indeed,  we  have  often  presumed  too  much  about  the  affinity  that 
exists  between  diverse  oppressed  groups  and  have  expected  White  lesbians  not  to  be 
racist.  South  African  Black  men  not  to  be  homophobic  and  virtually  everyone  working 
for  social  justice  to  be  aware  of  the  bodily  norms  with  which  they  operate.  The  fiction 
that  we  are  aU  just  individuals  pursuing  our  own  interests  permeates  the  activist 
classroom  and  helps  to  create  another  fiction  that  we  are  all  just  activists  seeking  social 
change.  It  became  imperative,  therefore,  that  the  curriculum  include  sections  on  the 
personal  and  political  implications  of  identity. 

In  its  early  years,  the  curriculmn  did  not  explidtly  address  the  issue  of  differences 
among  participants.  It  did,  however,  devote  considerable  energy  to  the  status  of  various 
groups  in  Canadian  society  in  an  effort  to  emphasize  that  there  was  inequality  in 
Canada  Our  initial  failure  to  link  the  personal  to  the  political  in  the  classroom 
undermined  in  some  ways  this  prqject  of  describing  oppressioa  Participants  were  able 
to  explore,  the  statistics  relating  to  various  groups,  to  be  appropriately  shocked  by  the 
evidence  that  young  irative  men  have  the  highest  suicide  rate  in  the  world  and  almost 
a seventy  percent  chance  of  incarceration  at  least  once  in  their  lives  and  to  recognize 
that  disabled  people  have  a 90%  unemployment  rate  and  that  women  of  colour  earn 
much  less  than  White  women  with  the  same  qualifications  and  experience.  While  they 
were  able  to  imcover  and  vmderstand  how  those  statistics  came  to  be,  they  sometimes 
could  not  locate  oppressive  practices  within  their  own  commxmities  or  grasp  the 
personal  implications  of  these  statistics.  Most  students  considered  themselves  exempt 
from  their  group’s  privilege  and  were  initially  unable  to  name  what  was  in  their  own 
knapsack  of  privilege.'®  In  recognition  of  this,  we  added  films  and  texts  of  the  personal 
experience  of  discrimination  so  that  the  connection  could  be  made  between  personal 
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lives  and  abstract  statistics.  Ifensions  remained,  however,  which  underscored  why  the 
second  challenge  of  the  curricul\am  involved  making  a more  sustained  connection 
between  the  personal  and  the  political 

linking  the  Personal  to  the  Political 

There  are  a number  of  land  mines  strewn  along  the  path  when  one  attempts  to 
interrogate  subject  position  in  the  classroom.  First,  an  ever-present  danger  of  building 
on  the  personal  to  forge  a collective  politics  is  that  the  political  becomes  limited  to  the 
person^  For  example,  as  Jeimy  Bourne  has  noted,  when  some  White  women  explored 
their  own  personal  complicity  around  racism,  one  result  was  a lessening  of  personal 
guilt  at  the  expense  of  accountability  and  sound  anti-racist  practice.*^  That  is  to  say, 
how  racism  works  as  a system  of  oppression  and  its  very  real  impact  on  Black  people’s 
lives  take  a back  seat  to  the  suffering  that  Whites  feel  about  this  state  of  affairs. 

A second  difficulty  is  the  unequal  risks  taken  in  the  classroom  when  linking  the 
personal  to  the  political  For  example,  if  race  awareness  sessions  take  place  in  mixed 
groups,  minorities  sometimes  have  to  watch  in  anguish  as  relations  of  domination  and 
oppression  are  played  out  once  again.  In  Canada,  an  emphasis  on  intercultural 
communication  and  multicultural  awareness  sessions  often  pre-empt  thinking  about 
how  power  is  organized.  Tfeachers  are  taught  about  the  customs  of  their  multicultural 
pupils  but  not  about  the  economic  practices  that  confine  minorities  to  the  lowest  paying 
jobs.  They  learn  to  see  non-dominant  groups  as  exotic,  not  oppressed. 

Tb  avoid  these  situations,  the  Summer  College  curriculum  initially  laid  such  a heavy 
emphasis  on  systems  that  oppress  that  we  almost  forgot  the  ftices  behind  the  systems 
and  the  strength  of  ideologies  of  domination.  This  made  it  possible  for  a man  to  sit  in 
a classroom  and  declare  that  violence  against  women  simply  didn’t  exist  to  the  extent 
claimed  by  some  participants,  for  a White  woman  to  demand  that  a black  woman 
participate  in  a discussion  about  racism  because  it  was  primarily  about  her  and  to 
enable  a Black  man  to  declare  that  homosexuals  were  deviants.  Ironically,  learner- 
centred  pedagogy  and  a nurturing  atmosphere  reinforced  the  illus;on  of  sameness 
among  participants  and  acted  to  block  a more  careful  examination  of  differences  in  the 
classroom  itself.  As  I have  explored  elsewhere*®,  a pedagogy  built  around  the  sharing 
of  experiences  often  fails  to  take  into  account  how  such  stories  are  both  heard  and 
spoken  across  different  subject  positions.  It  is  not  uncommon,  for  example,  for  people 
of  colour  who  talk  about  their  experiences  of  racism  to  White  people  to  be  met  with 
disbdief  and  denial,  so  strongly  do  these  stories  come  up  against  the  dominant  world 
view  that  Western  society  is  basically  fair  and  Westerners  tolerant  Ultimately,  pained 
by  these  instances,  many  participants  felt  that  more  space  should  be  set  aside  in  the 
curriculum  to  discuss  personal  histories  that  would  assist  them  to  cross  the  chasms  of 
difference.  In  doing  so,  however,  we  had  to  take  into  accoimt  that,  notwithstanding  their 
educative  value,  the  risks  of  sharing  personal  stories  are  very  differently  shared,  as  the 
reaction  of  dominant  groups  to  the  stories  of  oppression  indicate.  When  Stephanie,  a 
hearing  impaired  student  tremblingly  signed  a poem  she  had  written  on  her  personal 
histoiy  of  incest  and  the  many  years  she  endured  without  help,  she  did  what  no 
carefully  prepared  exercise  could  accomplish.  She  put  herself  on  the  line  in  order  to 
respond  to  some  male  questioning  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  violence  against 
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women.  Popular  educators  sometiines  think,  selfishly,  that  an  episode  of  this  kind  in 
the  classroom  is  an  opportunity  firom  heaven  and  devise  techniques  to  encourage  the 
telling.  For  instance,  participants  are  asked  to  discuss  moments  of  pain.  It  came  as  a 
considerable  shock  to  the  facilitator  of  a popular  theatre  workshop  that  the  students  of 
the  Summer  College  reasted  and  intensely  disliked  being  asked  to  imagine  and  act  out 
a moment  of  great  pain.  My  own  response  was  anger  because  1 did  not  like  the 
implication  that  we  were  aU  safe  with  eadi  other  and  because  I disliked  what  felt  to  me 
like  therapy  instead  of  political  organizing. 

Can  we  discuss  rationally  and  with  a minimum  amoimt  of  pain  what  is  not  rational 
and  is  deeply  paiafiil?  Why  should  women  take  the  risk  of  telling  men  what  rape  and 
incest  and  harassment  feel  like?  'Why  should  minorities  attempt  to  explain  to  Whites 
the  pain  of  exclusion  by  whites?  Why  should  native  people  describe  the  genocide  they 
are  enduring?  In  the  telling,  it  will  be  the  teller  of  the  tale  who  stands  exposed  and  the 
listener  who  has  the  opticm  to  say  I dcm’t  believe  you.  Others  have  tackled  these 
problems  and  suggested  that  confironting  privilege  in  the  classroom  is  a game  with 
many  ground  rules'^  For  all  its  inherent  dangers,  for  the  purposes  of  coalition,  some 
telling  will  have  to  be  done  like  that  at  the  Summer  Collie  and  we  will  have  to  find 
a way  to  cpiestion  respectfully  each  other’s  narratives.  When  a pedagogy  is  built  around 
the  faring  of  narratives,  the  only  possible  strategy  seems  to  be  to  reinforce  continually 
the  point  that  there  are  narratives,  as  Gayatri  Spivak  notecP”,  and  to  focnis  on  what  we 
need  to  do  to  change  the  patterns  of  oppression  they  reflect  and  sustain.  The  risks  of 
subjecting  one’s  deepest  pain  to  public  scrutiny  are  better  borne  with  support — either 
from  those  similarly  situated  or  firom  an  institutional  context  that  prepares  the  listeners 
and  the  tellers  of  tales  for  respectful  dialogue.  That  institution^  context  can  be  the 
analytical  fiiamework  of  the  curriculum  which  stresses  the  interconnections  between 
systems  of  oppression  and  the  tremendous  power  of  elites.  Commimicating  these 
themes  presented  the  third  diallenge  of  the  Summer  College  curriculum. 

Interlocking  Systems  ci  Oppresskm 

An  analytical  firameworic  that  stresses  the  connections  between  the  global  and  the 
local  can  &dlitate  a better  understanding  of  where  we  each  stand,  providing  that  an 
exploration  of  omr  commonalities  does  not  enable  us  to  ignore  very  real  differences  in 
privileges  and  power.  It  was  partly  in  response  to  Stephanie’s  eloquence  on  violence 
against  women  that  the  idea  grew  to  use  the  connections  between  violence  against 
women  in  the  fiunily  and  in  society  and  organized  state  violence  to  show  how  racism, 
sexism,  heterosexism,  ableism  and  economic  exploitation  link  up  ^obally  to  produce 
various  forms  of  oppressioit  The  type  of  coimections  we  hoped  students  would  make  are 
captured  in  June  Jordan’s  poem  which  Angela  Davis  uses  to  illustrate  the  links 
between  sexual  violence,  militarism,  racism  and  economic  exploitation: 
they  fucked  me  over  because  I was  wrong  I was 
wrong  again  to  be  me  being  me  where  I wasAvrong 
to  be  who  I am 

which  is  exactly  like  South  Afiica 
penetrating  into  Namibia 
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The  intention  was  to  uncover  the  interconnections  between  various  systems  of 
oppression  and  to  enable  each  student  to  find  himself  or  herself  in  the  picture.  The 
connections  between  the  global  and  the  local  work  particularly  well  if  the  classroom  is 
made  up  of  activists  from  around  the  world  By  the  time  we  tried  these  themes,  Ae 
Summer  College  had  begun  to  attract  participants  from  Zimbabwe  and  South  Africa 
who  came  initially  to  network  vrith  Canadian  human  rights  activists.  Their  presence 
and  that  of  participants  who  were  bom  elsewhere  and  who  had  worked  in  their  home 
countries  (about  thirty  percent  of  the  student  body)  made  it  possible  to  discuss 
apartheid,  militarism  and  human  rights  and  state  violence  while  the  presence  of 
Canadian  women  working  on  violence  issues  or  who  had  personally  experienced 
violence  highlighted  the  realities  of  oppression  here. 

What  was  less  well  fostered  was  how  to  uncover  some  of  the  same  practices  of 
domination  that  drive  these  various  systems  in  different  parts  of  the  world  Black  South 
Afirican  participants,  for  instance,  continued  to  think  that  incest  only  happened  in  Noirth 
America  and  that  gay  and  lesbian  issues  were  irrelevant  to  their  political  world  while 
Canadians  did  not  really  believe  that  their  human  rights  struggles  were  integrally 
linked  to  those  elsewhere.  At  least  a part  of  the  failure  te  make  these  connections  1^ 
to  do  with  the  ratio  of  Canadian  to  non-Canadian  parti  dpants  (about  10  to  1)  wluch 
privileged  the  perspective  and  issues  of  the  developed  world  even  while  ostensibly 
discussing  political  issues  of  the  south. 

Tb  respond  to  the  difficulty  we  noted  in  participants  drawing  connections  between 
various  forms  of  oppression,  we  devoted  more  time  to  the  structure  of  the  world 
economy  and  to  the  ways,  both  historically  and  currently,  in  which  various  elites  utiliM 
racist  and  sexist  ideas  in  their  bid  to  control  the  worlds  resources.  Tb  draw  on  Cynthia 
Enloe,  bananas,  beaches  and  bases  are  integrally  connected  in  the  current  world 

economic  order.  As  she  puts  it:  i.  Atj 

Women  active  in  nationalist  movements  in  the  Philippines,  Ireland,  South  Africa, 
Canada,  Sri  Lanka,  Mexico  and  Nicaragua  have  begun  to  analyze  how  the  ‘home’ 
and  the  ‘international  system’  are  integrally  tied  to  one  another.  In  doing  so  they 
are  far  ahead  of  those  women  in  industrialized  countries  who  have  scarwly 
glimpsed  those  political  coimections.  The  process  that  ties  them  together  is  not  just 
globalized  consumer  advertising,  it  is  domestic  relations  between  women  and  men. 

If  women,  they  argue,  are  kept  in  marginalized  roles  by  men  as  lovers,  fathers  or 
husbands,  the  chsuices  of  halting  foreign  financed  invasion,  ending  an  unfair 
military  bases  treaty  or  holding  accountable  a multinational  employer  will  be  slirm 
In  this  sense  foreign  base  commanders  and  entrepreneurs  may  depend  on  domestic 
violence  as  much  as  they  do  on  alliances  with  men  in  the  local  61ite. 

Tb  foster  this  interconnected  kind  of  analysis,  sections  were  added  on  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  current  debt  crisis  and  on  the  international 
creation  of  marginalized  labour  forces  made  up  of  minority  women.  If  these  sections 
could  help  participants  see  the  connections  between  Canadian  economic  and  foreign 
policy  and  third  world  politics  and  between  sexism  and  racism  and  economic 
exploitation  and  to  find  the  common  principles  and  practices  they  were  fighting  for. 
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perhaps  then  they  would  be  more  equipped  for  working  across  differences  than  if  we 
relied  only  on  the  sharing  of  personal  narratives  in  the  dassroom. 

Clearly,  to  understand  the  debt  crisis,  for  example,  at  a level  beyond  the  abstract, 
means  ccmffonting  the  First  world  privilege  that  sustains  it.  At  the  same  time  that 
partidpants  explore  the  dimension  of  the  debt  crisis,  they  have  to  come  to  "feel”  in  their 
bones  that  there  is  a Third  world  because  of  the  actions  of  the  First  world-  They  have 
to  “know”  about  economic  exploitation  in  cognitive  and  non-cognitive  ways,  an 
undertaking  that  can  only  begin  from  a recognition  that  there  are  multiple  subject 
positions  and  that  we  are,  as  members  of  various  groups,  constituted  by  systems  of 
domination  in  different  ways. 

Continuing  Dilemmas 

Common  cause  was  the  underlying  rationale  of  the  Summer  College.  That  various 
human  rights  struggles  are  linked  by  the  interdependency  of  all  systems  of  oppression 
has  been  the  foundation  on  which  the  curriculum  rested.  The  task  at  hand  Im  always 
been  dear:  uncover  how  racism,  sexism,  economic  exploitation  and  the  oppression  of 
disabled  people,  old  people,  lesbians  and  gay  men  work  in  specific  contexts  and 
determine  effective  political  strategies.  The  complexities  of  this  kind  of  \mcovering  has 
meant  that  time  must  be  spent  deconstructaig  the  deeply  held  belief  in  the  autonomous 
and  essentially  free  individual  who  is  thought  to  mhabit  Western  democrades.  If  an 
individual  is  not  an  autonomous  being,  he  or  she  inhabits  a variety  of  commxmities. 
Neither  a generic  woman  nor  a generic  man  exists.  Each  individual  inhabits  cultural, 
linguistic,  political,  racial  communities  in  which  are  entrenched  various  sexual,  racial 
and  bodily  norms.  More  importantly,  the  norms  of  each  community  reflect  the  way  in 
which  power  is  organized  in  sodety.  One  can,  as  a popular  educator,  try  to  devise  ways 
in  which  partidpants’  everyday  experiences  of  oppression  can  be  \mderstood  in  terms 
of  these  webs  of  domination.  Ihis  has  been  the  pedagogy  of  the  Summer  College. 

What  remains  disturbingly  out  of  reach  is  a way  to  make  the  transition  from  critical 
consdousness  to  action.  1b  put  it  simply,  when  students  left  the  Summer  Collie,  did 
they  leave  with  the  same  “investments  of  power  and  privil^e”  with  which  they  entered, 
critical  consdousness  notwithstanding?”  There  was  ample  proof  that  consdousness  was 
raised;  student  evaluations  and  behaviour  at  the  college  itself  indicated  this  to  be  so. 
But  no  educator  could  credibly  claim  that  a two  wedc  residential  program  changes 
political  practices  in  any  remarkable  way.  Furthermore,  at  the  Summer  College 
students  already  possessed  a high  degree  of  consdousness  about  oppression,  at  least  in 
their  own  sphere,  and  were  experiaiced  activists.  One  cannot  ever  be  certain  that 
partidpants  have  learned  anything  new.  What  then  would  make  this  two  week 
experience,  if  it  is  positive,  something  beyond  a brief  interlude?  The  question  about 
promoting  critical  reflection  over  the  long  term  is  one  part  of  the  challenge;  the  other 
is  the  more  metaphysical  issue  about  transforming  consdousness  when  there  is  still 
very  real  privilege  to  be  derived  finm  retaining  the  old  As  Charles  Paine  expressed  it, 
how  do  you  build  critical  consdousness  when  your  students  are  quite  “comfortable  with 
the  world”  and  are,  in  fact,  affluent?®*  Most  of  the  partidpants  of  the  Summer  College 
cannot  be  described  as  affluent  by  North  American  standards,  and  many  are,  in  fact, 
poor.  But  privilege  comes  in  many  different  packages,  among  them  gender,  skin. 
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heterosexuality,  able  bodied,  developed  world,  etc.  Ironically,  when  the  interrelationship 
between  systems  of  oppression  consxunes  student^  analytical  and  political  energies,  and 
the  full  extent  of  hinnan  rights  abxises  is  revealed,  it  can  feel  self  rndvilgent  to  turn  the 
light  on  to  one’s  self  and  ask  about  personal  privil^e. 

Comfortable  students  and  comfortable  teachers  continue  to  trouble  me  as  I teach 
Canadian  activists  each  summer  and  university  students  in  the  winter.  I am  not  the 
first,  nor  I expect  the  last,  educator  to  lose  sleep  over  the  question  of  the  limits  of 
education  for  social  change.  What  will  persuade  men  to  give  up  their  privilege,  for 
inaianfi*,  lies  at  the  heart  of  many  feminist  critical  reflections,  and  the  answers  have 
ranged  firom  a liberal  insistence  on  reasoned  argument  to  a seemingly  pragmatic 
response  that  only  organized  power  on  the  part  of  women  will  effect  any  change.  One 
could  ask  instead,  as  'Iferesa  de  Lauretis  did,  “What  will  persuade  women  to  walk  out 
of  the  male-centred  firame  of  reference  in  which  gender  and  sexuality  are  (re)  produced 
by  the  discourse  of  male  sexuality. . .?’**  The  answer  may  well  be  that  women  will  walk 
out  when  they  realize  that  they  have  something  to  gain  by  doing  so.  It  remains  difflcult 
to  TTialcp  a similarly  compelling  case  for  White  women  walking  out  of  their  skin-based 
privilege.  Education  for  social  change  seemed  to  hold  more  potential  when  we  thought 
only  in  terms  of  unitary  subjects:  Blacks  in  South  Aflica,  Native  people  in  Canada, 
women  in  the  world.  Francophones  in  Quebec.  Once  we  started  filling  in  the  categories 
so  that  we  had  White  Quebecers,  White  women  and  disabled  men  confronted  the 
multiple  communities  and  hence  Ae  multiple  layers  of  oppression  and  privilege,  we 
were  faced  with  the  need  to  understand  the  interrelationship  between  systems  and  the 
construction  of  subjectivity. 

Given  these  multiple  locations,  the  challenge  is  to  devise  a curriculum  which  would 
critical  reflection  on  where  personal  privil^e  meets  political  practice  within 
a specific  context.  We  have  to  build  into  our  critical  education  prqjects  a commitment 
to  exploring  the  depths  of  discourse  as  that  discourse  constitutes  us  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom.  I have  tried  in  this  article  to  describe  the  steps  in  one  such  experiment,  a 
Canadian  Summer  Collie  for  human  rights  activists. 

I have  come  so  far  as  to  see  that  we  have  to  find  ways  to  question  each  other’s 
experiences,  given  what  Spivak  terms  “the  great  cultural  explanations”  that  affect  us. 
But  to  what  end?  If,  as  I would  argue,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  coaJition  building  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  personal  fiiendship,  then  the  goals  of  education  for  social  change  and  its 
limits  come  more  clearly  into  focus.  We  need  to  imderstand  and  respect  each  other  just 
long  enough  to  work  together  for  change.  It  is  promising  that  we  bave  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  non-rational  in  this  process.  Spivak  suggests  that  we  have  to  reflect 
on  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  on  the  maigins,  whatever  that  may  be  for  us.  'Thinking 
about  privilege  and  giving  it  up  are  not  the  same  thing,  however,  even  though  one 
cannot  happen  without  the  other.  It  is  my  view  that  one  cannot  make  a compelling  case 
for  change  on  moral  grounds;  ultimately,  people  change  because  it  is  in  their  self 
interest  to  do  so.  What  then  is  our  role  as  teachers  in  organizing  for  change?  Do  we 
leave  the  organizing  to  the  oiganizers  and  the  teaching  of  critical  thinking  to  ourselves? 
Can  we  effectively  do  one  without  the  other?  This  is  the  crossroads  I find  myself  at 
today. 
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^VOLUnONDE  lA  VIE  AU  TRAVAIL 
DES  PERSONNES  DE  T¥PE  SOCIAL 
Err  DES  FORMATEUBS ITADULTES 
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C16mence  Michaud 
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Rysumy 

Le  present  article  vise  d identifier  le  cheminement  professiormel  des  personnes  de  type 
social  dont  font  partie  les  4ducateurs  d'adulies  (enseignants,  amseillers).  Pour  ce  fcdre,  des 
entrevues  men6es  auprks  de  109  sufets  r^partis  dans  neufstrates  d'dge  ont  6U  analys^es. 
Les  risultats  indiquent  que  la  trcqectoire  professionnelle  de  oes  personnes  se  dirige  tout 
d’abord  vers  une  accentuation  de  leurs  habileUs  sp4cifiques,  soit  Vexerdce  d‘un  savoir4tre 
relationnd.  Puis,  durant  les  demiires  annies  de  vie  au  travail,  cette  trajectoire  se 
caractirise  par  un  certain  4largissement  des  aspirations  premieres.  Des  implications 
pratiques  sent  sugg6r6es. 

Abstract 

This  article  aims  to  identify  the  professional  path  of  workers  of  a social  personality  type, 
inducting  adult  educators  such  as  teachers  and  counsellors.  In  order  to  achieve  this 
objective,  interviews  with  109  subjects  in  nine  age  groups  were  analyzed.  The  results 
indicate  that  the  vocational  trajectory  of  these  workers  first  accentuates  ^ir  specific  skills: 
the  implication  ':fa  rdationed  knowledge  (know  how  to  be).  Then,  during  the  latter  years 
of  working  life,  this  vocational  trajectory  is  characterized  by  a broadening  of  initial 
professional  aspirations.  Some  practical  implications  of  these  results  are  indicated 

Bien  qull  soit  dyjd  complexe  de  cemer  les  vyritables  frontiyres  du  champ  de  I’yducation 
des  adultes,  des  fiicteurs  multiples  rendent  encore  plus  diffidles  la  pry^on  de  ce  qui 
pourrait  constituer  I’identity  professionnelle  des  intervenants  ({ui  sont  au  coeur  mSme  de 
ce  domaine  de  pratique,  soit  les  formateurs  d’adultes;  fonctions  variyes,  formations 
multiples,  prindpes  tits  diversifiys  de  philosophie  et  dlnten'ention  (Galbraith,  1990; 
Cerveco,  1987;  Griffith,  1986).  Par  exemple,  Cervero  (1987,  p.  75)  recommande  avec 
insistance  ced:  ‘‘...field  shoxild  professionalize  in  ways  that  are  consistent  with  central 
bclieffi  about  what  it  really  means  to  be  contimung  ^ucators”. 

Dane  un  effort  de  dyfinition  de  cette  identity  professioimelle,  certaines  typologies  de  ces 
intervenants  ont  yty  yiaboryes.  Peu  exemple,  Boshier  (1985)  a distinguy,  parmi  les 
yducateurs  d’adultes,  des  planiiicateurs  et  des  enseignanta  Knox  (1979),  pour  sa  part,  a 
diffyrendy  les  administrateurs,  les  enseignants,  les  conseillers  et  les  concepteurs  de 
politiques.  Dans  I’ensemble  cependant,  les  enseignants  et  les  conseilleis  reprysentent, 
selon  Boshier  (1985),  la  dasse  la  plus  nombreuse.  Etant  doimy  cette  forte  lepry^ntativity, 
il  va  de  soi  que  des  recherches  doivent  s’intensiiier  afin  de  mieux  comprendre  lldentity 
professionnelle  de  cette  sous-cat^orie  tr^s  importante  de  formateurs  d’adultes. 
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Par  ailleurs,  les  travaiax  de  Knox  (1979),  maintes  fois  dt6s  par  les  chercheurs  en 
des  adultes  (Lewis  et  Neimi,  1986)  ont  d^fini  trois  competences  fondamentales 
que  devrait  poss^der  le  fonnateur  dadultes:  le  sens  de  I’engagement  envisage  d^  une 
peispective  de  vie,  I’efficadt^  des  relations  interperaonnelles  et  le  d^sir  (fam61iorer  sa 
propre  pratique  par  strategies  innovatrices.  Fait  ^ noter,  ces  trois  competences  sont 
directement  pertinentes  la  probiematique  de  lldentite  professionnelle  de  ces  pratidens. 
Surtout,  la  laremiere  en  importance,  c?est-&-dire,  le  seas  de  I’engagement  envisage  dans 
une  perspective  de  vie,  ramfene  directement  ^ la  question  de  lldentification  du 
cbpmmfttnftnt  professioimel  du  fonnateur  d’adultes  au  ill  des  ans. 

Ainsi,  etant  donne,  d’une  part,  Hmportance  en  nombre  de  cette  cathode  des 
formateurs  d’adultes  que  sont  les  enseignants  et  les  conseillers  et,  (fautre  part,  la 
necessity  de  mieux  consdentiser,  pour  ces  demiers,  le  sens  de  leur  engagement  envisage 
dans  une  perspective  de  vie,  il  semble  (fautant  plus  imp^ratif  de  proc^er  k des  etudes 
susceptiUes  de  contribuer  k une  meilleure  comprehension  de  lldentite  professionnelle  de 
ces  intervenants  et  ce,  par  le  biais  dlnvestigations  plus  predses  sur  la  nature  de  leur 
dieminement  vocationneL  Le  present  artide  slnsciit  predsement  dans  cette  optique;  il 
veut  je1«r  un  peu  de  lumifere  sur  la  trqjectoire  professionnelle  de  ces  formateurs  d’adultes 
(enseignants,  conseillers)  au  ill  des  ans. 

A cet  ^ard,  Holland  (1985)  et  Walsh  et  Holland  (1992)  foumissent  un  cadre  qui  peut 
s’av6rer  trfes  \itdle  dans  cette  tentative  poxir  pr6dser  l’identit6  professionnelle  des 
formateurs  d’adultes,  enseignants  et  conseillers.  Les  travaux  intemationalement  reconnus 
et  validi6s  de  ces  chercheurs  indiquent  que  cette  dasse  fort  nombreuse  de  formateurs 
d’advdtes  se  rattache  ^ un  type  pr§ds  de  personnalit^,  soit  la  personnahtd  de  type  sodaL 
Sur  la  base  de  ces  travaux,  le  present  article  veut  mettre  en  Evidence  les  dements 
rliafinr^ifa  du  processus  d’6volution  vocationnelle  propre  cette  cathode  de  personnalit^. 

Les  donn6es  d’une  telle  recherche  peuvent,  soi3s  im  angle  trfes  particulier,  contribuer 
de  multiples  fapons  au  d6veloppement  des  compdences  de  ces  intervenants.  Tbut  d abord, 
elles  pennettraient  k l’6ducateur  d’adulte  de  type  social  de  mieux  pidaser,  k cheque  6tape 
de  sa  carridre,  son  mode  particulier  d’6volution  vocationneUe.  Ce  &isant,  il  lui  serait  peuti 
6tre  possible  ^ tracer  sa  trejectoire  d’engagemoit,  de  se  situer  dans  im  passd,  un  pr&ent 
et  un  avenir  vocationnels.  Cons6quemment,  il  pourrait  plus  fedlement  adapter  ses 
strat4g?es  d’intervention  et  (fenseignement  A (^cune  des  dtapes  de  sa  trejectoire 
professionnelle.  De  plus,  6tant  lui-mgme  davantage  consdent  de  son  propre  mode 
d’engagement,  le  fonnateur  d’adultes  serait  posablement  amend  A prendre  en 
de  fafon  crdatrice,  des  cheminements  vocationnels  distinctife  de  ceux-lA 
mSme  A qui  il  prodigue  enseignement  et  conseiL  H s’engagerait  ainsi,  d’une  fa{son  encore 
plus  inite"s<^,  dans  une  formation  continue  d’habiletds  interpersonneUes  adaptdes  aux 
diverses  situations,  contextes  et  personnes  qull  c6toie  dans  I’exercice  de  ses  fonctions.  De 
cette  fafon,  lldentification  plus  particulifere  du  cheminement  vocationnel  des  personnes 
de  type  social  reprdsenterait  pour  les  formateurs  d’adultes  (enseignants  et  conseill^)  un 
outil  important  de  formation  A chacune  des  dtapes  de  leva*  caniAre.  Elle  constituerait,  par 
ailleurs,  un  jalon  significatif  dans  xm  processus  de  profesmonnalisation  des  formatexirs 
d’adultes,  processus  envisagd  comme  essentiel  par  Galbraith  et  Zelenak  (1990).  Elle 
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r^pondrait,  de  plus,  ii  une  priority  uigente  en  mati^  d’^duca^  iultes,  telle  que 

pr6ds6e  par  Deshler  et  Hagan  (1990):  celle  de  placer  la  recher*.  /S  prt^rammes  de 
formation  dans  une  perspective  de  d6veloppement  du  qrcle  de  n 

Le  but  du  present  artide  est  done  de  &ire  conn^dtre  lldentit6  professionneUe  des 
personnes  de  type  social  amsi  que  revolution  vocationnelle  des  foimateurs  d’adultes  tout 
au  long  de  leur  vie  de  travail  II  r6pond  k la  question  suivante:  Quelle  est  la  speedfidte  du 
developpement  vocationnel  du  travailleur  appartenant  au  type  de  personnalite  sodale? 

TYfes  peu  de  recherches  ne  semblent  s’§tre  penchees  sur  cette  question;  celles  qui  s'y 
sont  interessees,  quoiqu*int4ressantes  & plusieurs  ^[ards,  n'ont  m&ne  pas  abor^ 
lldentification  du  developpement  vocationnd  conune  tel  Par  ezemple,  Tetude  de  Entrekin 
et  Everett  (1981),  menee  auprfes  de  672  professeurs  duniversites  australiennes  suggfere 
qu'avec  I’Sge,  Tangagement  professionnel  de  mime  que  I’attitude  vis-it-vis  des  mlthodes 
d’enseignement  different  Si  on  les  compare  aux  adultes  dans  la  vingtaine,  les  personnes 
de  type  de  30-45  ans  ont  un  engagement  professionnel  l^lrement  moins  intense 
et  dies  fevorisent  de  fa(on  nettement  plus  marquie  dss  mithodes  progressistes 
d'enseignement  Dollar  (1983)  dimontre,  pour  sa  part  que  par  rapport  leur  dibut  de 
cairilre,  les  personnes  de  type  social  de  la  trentaine  prifiaent  aborder  les  probllmes 
thloriques  en  utilisant  une  mdhode  de  pensle  plus  rigoureuse  ou  sdentifique.  Par 
ailleurs,  les  risultats  dme  Itude  menie  auprls  de  200  professeurs  (Pqjak  et  Blase,  1989) 
font  ressortir  la  grande  importance  que  revltent  les  relations  interpersonndles  chez  les 
personnes  de  type  social  de  ce  mime  groupe  d’lge.  lie  plus,  selon  Entrekin  et  Everett 
(1981),  au  moment  (entre  45  et  49  ans)  oil  Tengagement  profesdoimd  est  fortement  remis 
en  question  et  oil  I’enviroimement  est  perpu  comme  tris  instable,  les  personnes  de  type 
social  accoxdent  davantage  de  valeurs  aux  mdliodes  denseignement  traditionnelles.  Les 
risultats  de  la  strate  dige  de  50-54  ans  indiqueat  par  rapport  aux  mimes  thimes,  des 
rtangAmftntQ  dattitudes  plus  modirls;  cette  piriode  en  serait  une  dacceptation  de  son 
identity  professionneUe  et  de  son  milieu  de  travail  Plus  tard,  vers  55  ans  et  plus,  les 
persoimes  de  type  social  manifestent,  selon  Entrekin  et  Everett  (1981),  une  prifirence 
pour  des  mithodes  d*enseignement  mixtes,  it  la  Ibis  progressistes  et  conservatricea  II  y 
aurait  oependant,  k cette  demifere  piriode  de  vie  au  travail,  une  relative  absence 
d'engagement  professionnel 

Aina,  parmi  les  quelques  rares  recherches  qui  se  sont  penchles  sur  le  cheminement 
professionnel  des  personnes  de  type  social  ainsi  que  des  fonnateurs  d’adultes  (enseignants 
et  conseiUers),  aucune  ne  semble  i^ltre  rleUement  intiressle  k lldentification  de  la 
tr^gectoire  professionneUe  particuUlre  de  ces  pratidens  au  fil  des  ans. 

^^ents  llidoriques 

La  perspective  dun  diveloppement  vocationnel  s^ltendant  au  fil  des  ans  rqjoint  le 
courant  hxnnaniste  des  conceptions  de  I’Iducation  des  adultes  (Merriaui  et  Elias,  1980). 
Quant  k Beder  (1990),  U situe  ce  covuant  humaniste  dans  I’un  des  trois  courants 
philosophiques  de  I’lducation  des  adultes  Ge  “liberal-progressive,  le  “Countercritic”  et  le 
“Personal  growth"),  soit  le  “Personal  growth”. 
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U^ude  du  di6veloppement  vocatioimel  des  adviltes  postule  en  effet,  iin  potentiel  illimit^ 
de  d^veloppement  chez  Hitmwin,  vme  actxialiaation  continue  de  ce  potentiel,  rgetant,  tout 
comme  b^ucoup  d’4crits  p^cholc^qxies  du  vieillissement,  la  conception  endc^^ne  ou  de 
d^croissance  irr^vercdble  du  d^veloppement  La  pr^sente  ^de  ae  place  aussi  en  mai^e 
du  module  compensatoire  qui  restreint  le  d^vebppement  ^ un  processus  de  compensation 
qui  a pom*  obrjectif  de  r^uiie  les  deficits  caus^  par  le  hasard  et  Tusure  de  la  vie. 

Cest  dans  le  courant  du  d^veloppement  continue  que  se  situe  cette  recherche.  Le 
d^veloppem^t  y est  synonyme  d’une  Evolution  permanente  (Heer  et  Cramer,  1982;  Lewis 
et  Gilhousen,  1981),  i^pondant  k uoe  pouss4e  intrins^que  continue  (West  et  Graziano, 
1989;  Overton  et  Heese,  1981).  Cette  pousste  continue  se  produit  avec  une  intensity 
^quivalente  au  fil  des  dges  (Kenny  et  CampbdL  1989;  Levinson,  1978)  et  est  accompagn^e 
de  variations  infinies  de  modalitis  et  de  lytiunes  (Digman,  1989;  Nesselroade  et  Von  Eye, 
1985).  La  p4riode  adulte  ne  peut  plus  €tre  consid^rte  comme  la  cessation  du 
d^veloppement  mais  plutdt  comme  une  p^riode  de  vie  programme  pom  une  future 
croissance  (Labouvie>Wef,  1986). 

Ce  qui  peut  Stre  dit  du  d^veloppement  en  g4n§ral,  peut  ^appliquer  de  &^n  plus 
sp^diique  au  d^veloppement  vocationnel  et  au  choix  de  carri^.  Les  theories 
d^vebppementales  vocationneUes  sont  pios  r^cemment  pass^  de  theories  plus 
exdusivement  centra  sm  des  contenus  k des  theories  de  contenus  et  de  processm 
(Minor,  1992).  La  pr6sente  6tude  portant  sm  le  d6veloppement  vocationnel  des  personnes 
de  type  social  s’apparente  k ce  courant  Bas4e  en  grande  partie  sm  le  modde  de  Hiverin- 
Simard  (1990, 1984),  elle  soviscrit  k vme  ddinition  du  d^veloppement  envisage  comme  vm 
processus  visant  une  meilleure  adequation,  d’une  part,  entire  oe  que  I’experience  de 
croissance  et  d’ezploration  de  llndividu  I’a  amehe  h considerer  comme  ’^approprie”  et, 
d’autre  part,  les  reponses  de  I’enviroimement  h ces  besoins  et  attentes  (Super,  1990; 
Crites,  1983;  Krumboltz,  1979;  Ginzbeig,  1972;  Hedeman  et  O’Hara,  1963).  Dans  ce 
contexts  theorique,  la  maturite  vocationnelle  devient  vm  concept  dynamique  et  s’eioigne 
du  caractere  monotone  ou  monolithique  que  certains  lui  ont  omfere.  Ibvtt  en  conservant 
une  certaine  stabilite,  elle  evolue  dans  vme  redefinition  continue  des  buts,  des 
competences,  des  preferences  vocationnels,  de  llmage  de  soi  et  des  r6les  (Bordin,  1990; 
Super,  1990;  Ginzberg,  1972).  Dans  ce  meme  contexts  theorique,  les  transitions 
professonnelles  sont  envisagees  comme  autant  de  periodes  marquant  les  changements 
de  vie  au  travail  qui  se  situent  tout  au  long  des  diverses  etapes  et  qvd  s’expliquent 
surtout  selon  Riverin-Simard  (1993)  par  I’vm  ou  I’avitrc.  des  quatre  modes  d’interaction 
personne-environnement,  soit  I’analc^que,  le  relationnel,  I’organique  et  le  transactionneL 
L’adaptation  k la  caniere  ^opkre  ainsi  k travers  un  enchauiement  de  petits  cycles  qui 
viennent  nuancer  les  macroHStages  des  theories  vocationneUes  de  type  lineaire  (Minor, 
1992).  Ces  mini-cydes  s’adaptent  mieux  atuc  caracteristiques  propres  du  developpement 
vocationnel  de  I’adulte  de  notre  temps,  amene,  comme  le  precise  Tledeman  et 
MiUer-Hedeman  (1984)  tout  au  long  de  son  cheminement  h des  phases  nouveUes 
d’exploration,  de  dififerendation  et  d’integration  de  sa  realite  propre  et  de  la  realite 
conumme  qu’U  partage  avec  d’autrea 
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La  pr^sente  recherche  emprunte,  par  aiUexirs,  un  postulat  central  aux  theories 
typol(^ques  de  la  personnalit^  (nne  des  sept  conceptions  de  la  personnalitd,  selon  Clapier- 
Valladon,  1986)  qui  pr6conisent  la  presence  de  types  permettant  de  regrouper  les 
individxis,  tout  en  respectant  leur  complexity  et  leur  unidty;  panni  ceUes-d,  la  prysente 
recherche  s’appuie  sur  la  conception  de  la  typolo^e  des  personnalitys  vocationnelles  de 
Holland  (1985)  qui  comprend  six  types  de  personnality,  les  types  ryaliste,  investigatif, 
artistique,  entreprenant  et  conventionneL  Walsh  et  Holland  (1992)  dydnvent  ainsi 
le  type  sodal  auquel  se  rattache  les  formateurs  d’adultes  exerpant  des  fonctions 
d’enseignants  ou  de  conseillers.  Les  pryf6rences  des  personnes  de  type  sodal  vont  aux 
activitys  spydalisyes  dans  I'assistance  h ofi&ir  h autruit  in&nuery  &imer,  dyvelopper, 
gudrir  ou  enseigaer.  Elies  aiment  les  occupations  orientyes  vers  les  contacts  humains 
comme  celles  de  I’enseignant,  du  travailleur  religieux,  du  conseiller  d’orientation,  du 
p^chologue  diniden,  du  travailleur  sodal,  du  thyrapeute.  EUes  sont  dou6es  pour  les 
contacts  sociaux  et  possydent  souvent  peu  de  talents  pour  la  mycanique  et  les  sdences. 
EUes  ont  en  aversion  les  activitys  explidtes,  ordonnyes,  systymatiques  comportant 
Tutilisation  de  matyriaux,  d’outils  ou  de  machines. 

EUdments  Methodologiques 

Schyma  de  recherche.  Afin  de  pallier  aux  lacunes  des  approdies  longitudinales  et 
transversales,  cette  recherche  emprunte  h deux  des  mythodes  syquentieUes  proposyes  par 
Schaie  (1984),  les  mythodes  dites  “cross-sequentiaT  et  “time-sequential”.  Pour  rypondre 
d.  la  premiyre  mythode,  les  sujets  ont  yty  divisys  en  neuf  cohortes  et  observys  par  rapiwrt 
y une  m§me  variable,  h une  pyiiode  donnye;  cette  mythode  appeiye  “oross-sequaitial” 
suppose  que  les  facteurs  de  changement  sont  reliys,  non  pas  h I’Sge,  mais  h la  cohorts  au 
moment  de  I’observation.  La  seconde  mythode  a yty  utilisye  de  la  fepon  suivante:  diaque 
cohorte  a yty  ytudiye  k trois  moments  diffyrents:  le  moment  prysent,  dans  une 
rytrospective  de  dnq  ans  et  dans  une  perspective  de  cinq  ana  Cette  m^ode  dite 
“time-sequ^jitial”  fadlite  Tobservation  des  dytails  de  dxaque  sequence  et  la  mise  en  relief 
de  la  continuity  globale  du  dyveloppement,  ce  qui  a pour  effet  de  diminuer  I’aspect 
statique  de  la  mythode  “cross-seciuential”.  Par  aiUeurs,  un  nombre  Jann^  pryds  ^ ^q 
ans  a yty  choisi  pour  la  rytrospective  et  la  perspective  et  ce,  pour  deux  raisons:  1.  yhminer 
les  narrations  fentaisistes  (fyvynements  relevant  <fim  pas^  lointain;  2.  contrer  les  trop 
grandes  diffyrences  individueUes  dans  Tapprydation  du  tempa  Nardi  (1973)  suggyre  k cet 
^ard  im  ycart  atuy  entre  deux  y dnq  ans  pour  les  ytudes  de  de  type. 

EchantiUon.  UydiantiUon  du  prysent  projet  consist  en  109  adultes  quybyoois  choisis 
au  hasard  et  rypartis  selon  neuf  strates  d’Sge  (de  23-27  ans  h 69-67  ans);  ces  sqjets  ont 
yty  rypartis,  a priori,  ^alement  selon  trois  autres  variables,  soit  le  sere,  la  dasse  soaale 
d’appartenance  (dyfavorisye,  moyenne  et  aisye)  et  le  secteur  de  travail  (privy,  public  et 
parapublic).  Quant  k la  lypartition  des  sqjets  selon  la  variable  age,  il  faut  no^,  tout 
comme  le  font  la  majority  des  chercheurs  (Lerner  et  Lemer,  1989;  Birren  et  Schaie,  1985) 
que  rage  chronologique  est  un  crityre-indice  et  aucunement  causaL  Quant  a lldentification 
des  svgets  appartenant  au  type  de  personnality  sodal,  nous  avons  emprunty  k une 
typologie  psychologique  de  la  personnahty,  la  typologie  des  personnalitys  vocationnelle  de 
Holland  (1985). 
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Pour  identifier  Tun  ou  I’autre  des  six  types  de  personnalit^  vocationnelle,  Holland 
propose  des  m^thodes  qualitatives  et  quantitatives  valid6es.  Mais,  &it  ^ noter,  les 
zn^thodes  qualitatives  se  sont  av^r^  plus  efficaces  que  les  m^odes  quantitafives  telles 
les  inventaires  de  peisonnalit^  ou  ^t^rdts  (Holland,  1985,  p.  83).  Dans  la  presents 
4tude,  le  type  de  personnalit^  a done  6tabli  en  combinant  deux  m4thodes  qualitatives 

valid^  et  sugg6r6es  par  Holland,  k savoir  <fvme  part,  lldentiiication  de  la  profession 
^erc^  et,  <f  autre  part,  llxistoire  de  vie  occupatioimdle.  Ainsi,  on  a tenu  compte  k la  fois: 
1.  de  la  profession  exerc^  actueUement  et  2.  de  c^e  (s)  occup6e  (s)  depuis  les  cinq 
demi^res  ann^.  Avec  oe  double  ciit&te,  I’^chantillon  se  compose  done  de  svgets  dont  la 
(les)  profesdon  (s)  exerc^  (s)  depuis  les  dnq  demidres  ann^es  se  situent  dans  une  seule 
et  mSme  cat^oiie  (type  dominant)  professionnelle.  L’^quivalence  de  ces  cathodes  avec 
les  six  types  de  personnalit^  est  ba^  sur  la  Olassification  canadienne  descriptive  des 
professions  (CCDP).  Cette  typologie  de  persoimalit^s  vocationneUes  a Tavantage  d’etre 
directement  li^e  k la  probldnatique  des  travailleurs  et,  surtout,  d’etre  valid^e  par  au-delA 
de  500  recherches  menses  dans  prte  de  10  pays  oeddentaux  et  ori^taux  (Walsh  et 
Holland,  1992). 

Cueillette  des  donnfes.  EUe  consiste  en  des  entrevues  semi-structurfes  (enregistrfes), 
d’une  dur^e  moyenne  de  55  minutea  Ces  entrevues,  de  type  semi-structur§,  portaient  sur 
la  formation  ou  Fe]q>4rienoe  pro&sdonnelle  et  les  perspectives  de  carridre  h moyen  terme; 
elles  eng^obaient  une  retrospective  et  une  perspective  de  dnq  ans  chacune. 

TVaitement  des  donnees.  Ce  traitement  se  situe  dans  I’approche  qualitative.  Pour 
Tanalyse  de  contenu,  la  presente  recherdre  a suivi  le  processus  de  cat^orisation  et  de 
dassiiication  correspondant  au  module  A identiiie  par  I’Ecuyer  (1987,  p.  57).  H s’agit  du 
modde  ouvert  dans  lequel  les  cat^ories  proviennent  du  materiel  analyse,  k partir  de 
regroupements  suocesd&  des  enonces,  en  se  basant  sur  leur  parente  ou  similitude  de 
sens,  les  uns  par  rapport  aux  autres.  Les  themes  utilises  sont  predses  tout  au  long  de  la 
presentation  des  re^tata 

Les  entrevues  ont  ete  analysees  k Taide  dWe  grille  construite  a posteriori  selon  le 
precede  d’analyse  comparative  de  Horth  (1986)  dans  laquelle  chaque  in&rmation  est 
comparee  k llnfonnation  dejh  relevee  dans  le  discours  des  svijets  precedenta  Lorsque 
linformation  est  repetitive,  nous  I’assodons  alors  aux  reponses  precedentes;  si  elle  apporte 
\m  element  de  nouveaute,  nous  creons  une  autre  categoric.  Notons  enfin  que  notre 
analyse  met  Taccent  sur  Tunivers  individuel  et  non  sur  llnddence  que  pravent  avoir  les 
structures  sodales  par  rapport  h la  courbe  d’existence  des  individus.  Selon  la  terminologie 
de  Clapier-Valladon  (1986),  il  s’agit  <fune  analyse  de  type  surtout  p^chobiographique 
(centree  sur  le  vecu  de  llndividu)  plutdt  qu’ethnotdograpMque  (centree  sxm  Fexpression  des 
modeles  aUturels). 

Resultats 

D’une  fapon  globale,  les  donnees  de  la  presente  recherche  corroborent  en  un  sens  celles 
de  Walsh  et  Holland  (1992).  Ibut  au  long  du  cheminement  professionnel  des  personnes 
de  t3T6  social,  dont  font  partie  les  formateurs  d’adultes  (enseignants,  oons^ers),  on 
retrouve  sensiblement  les  mSmes  caracteristiques  statiques  decrites  par  ces  autetirs:  elles 
priviiegient  les  activites  sollidtant  des  competences  interpersoim^es  et  deiaissent  les 
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activit^s  ^ caract^re  ordonn6,  ^yst^matique  ou  impliquant  du  naat6nel  et  des  outils.  Par 
aillaurs,  difi^renunant  de  Walsh  et  Holland  (1992)  qui  n’ont  pas  6tudi4  1 aspect 
longitudinal  des  personnes  de  type  social,  il  ressort  4galement  de  cette  6tude  deux  autres 
o1)servations  m^eures  in4dites.  Les  personnes  de  type  social  accordent  gi^n^ralement  plus 
la  priority  leur  savoir-Stre  vocationnel  (ensemble  des  attitudes  et  habilet^s  c(^iutives 
mises  h la  disposition  de  la  sod6t6)  li6  h des  habilet^  interpersonnelles  qu’i  leur 
savoir-^dre  vocationnel  (ensemble  des  connaissances,  tedmujues  ou  experiences 
pertinentes).  Bien  que  ce  savoir-etre  relationnd  ne  consdtue  qu’une  partie  de  leur  fapon 
d’etre,  il  sanble  neammoins  representer  un  dynamisme  fondamental  qui  amene  ces 
personnes  h valoriser  surtout  leurs  haMletes  interpersonnelles  et  k recherxJier  des 
contextes  qui  en  permettent  I’expression.  Une  seconde  observation,  caracteristique  dun 
mouvement  evolutif  particulier  du  developpement  vocatioimel  des  personnes  de  type 
social,  revele  que  le  rapport  aux  activites  k caractfere  esplidte,  ordonne,  impliquant  des 
materiaux  et  de  la  mecanique  subit  de  legers  changements  avec  le  passage  du  tempa  Oes 
activites  detestees  dans  la  premiere  moitie  de  la  vie  au  travail  sont  I’olget  dans  les 
demieres  etapes,  d’une  reappropriation  pn®ressive. 

Dans  les  rubriques  qui  suivent,  nous  presentons  les  resultats  detailles  par  strates  d §ge. 
La  trqjectoire  vocationnelle  des  personnes  de  type  social,  induant  les  fonnateurs  dadultes 
(enseignants,  conseillers),  est  sommairement  decrite  et  illustree  par  des  sxtraits 
d’entrevue. 

TVansposition  du  savoir-etre  vocationnel 

Les  personnes  de  type  social  de  23-27  ans  (n=7)  tout  comme  leurs  pairs  de  la  meme 
strate  d’dge,  traversent  une  transition  m£oeure,  celle  de  leur  insertion  sur  le  marche  du 
travail  Les  personnes  de  type  social  y arrivent  avec  ITntime  conviction  qu’elles  doivent 
mettre  int6gralement  k.  la  disposition  de  la  soci^t^  ou  de  leur  oiganisme-employeur  les 
particularity  de  leur  savoir-§tre  ainsi  que  l’unidt6  de  leur  personne  et  ce,  pour  le 
bien-4tre  des  individus  ou  de  divers  sous-groupes  de  la  collectivity. 

Quand  je  commence  k travailler. . .peu  imports  I’endroit. . j’ai  une  personnality . . j’ai 
une  individuality. . .en  partant,  c’est  important  que  je  rests  tel  que  je  suis  [ton 
insistant  sur  les  demiers  mots]. . .<fest  comme  cela  que  je  pourrai  6tre  utile. 

Cette  volonty  de  transposition  de  leur  savoir-Stre  reliy  k des  habiletys  interpersonnelles 
s’accompagne  parfois  d’une  certaine  insycurity  devant  les  ryactions  impiyvisibles  de 
I’environnement  de  travail,  insycurity  qui  se  mute,  en  (fautres  occasions,  en  une  confiance 
de  pouvoir  s’appuyer  sur  une  compytence  particuliSre,  celle  de  leur  savoir-etre  relationneL 

Je  ne  savais  pas  comment  est-ce  que  le  monde  allait  me  prendre.,  jxi  comment 
j’aUais  les  prendre. . .dans  le  travail,  ce  n’est  pas  tout  le  monde  qui  peut  t’aimer  non 
plus. 

C’est  rare  que  je  ne  m’entends  pas  avec  u-.e  personne. . .pa  a toqjourB  yty  comme 
pa.,  je  n’essaie  pas  de  juger  une  personne..  j’aime  mieux  la  comprendre...donc,  pa 
devrait  bien  aller. 

Par  ailleurs,  en  cette  pyriode  dlnsertion  sodo-professionnelle,  les  jeunes  adultes  de  type 
social  souhaitent  vivement  se  retrouver  dans  un  dimat  de  travail  hannonieux  oil  ils 
pourront  transposer  efficacement  leur  savoir-etre  reby  aux  habiletys  interpersoimelles. 
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Je  veuz  me  retrouver  dans  un  dimat  de  confiance  pour  que  je  puisse  r^pondre  k 
mes  exigences  personnelles  &ce  au  travail 

H y a beaucoup  de  competences  qui  vont  se  developper  seulement  dans  \m  dimat 
favorable. 

Paralldement,  une  des  difficultes  mqjeuies  que  les  personnes  de  type  social  soulignent 
relatlvement  ^ la  transposition  de  leur  savoir-etre  est  celle  oeuvrer  dans  un  milieu  oil 
les  relations  interpersonnelies  sont  tendues  et  o^  les  possibilites  de  contact  avec  les 
coU^^es  ou  patrons  sont  tr^s  rares. 

La  premiere  annee,  (a  tr^s  difficile  parce  que  j’etais  tovgours  e me  demander 
si  j*aimais  cda...pas  e cause  des  tSches...^  cause  du  dimat..  j^avais  tovgours  envie 
de  changer  de  job. . je  n’etais  jamais  bien. 

'DravaiUer  sans  vin  bon  dimat  de  travail,  (a  nous  porte  k vouloir  fuir. , ,ce  n’est  pas 
interessant,  je  veux  surtout  fuir. . Juir  ce  dimab-Ui. . .parce  que  j’ai  limpression  qu’avec 
les  personnes  id,  (a  va  tovgours  §tre  sensiblement  pareiL 

Recherche  (fvme  culture  oreanisationnelle  valorisant  les  relations  interpersonnelies 

Les  personnes  de  type  social  de  28-32  ans  (nslO),  tout  comme  leurs  pairs  de  la  mgme 
strata  d’dge,  semblent  §tre  k la  recherche  (fvui  diemin  prometteur.  Suite  aux  premieres 
aim^es  pass^  svu*  le  march4  du  travail,  elies  essaient  dldentiiier  vm  champ  d’activit^s 
professionnelles  davantage  reli6  ^ leius  habilet^s  inteipeisonnelles,  en  modifiant  par 
ezemple,  de  i^(on  svibstantielle,  Torientation  de  levir  trqjectoire  piofessionnelle. 

Je  vais  reprendre  mes  4tudes...peut4tre  qu’au  bout,  j’avirai  des  difficult^s  ^ 
afi&onter. . onais  je  n’ai  pas  peur  de  (a. . je  me  dis:  enfin,  je  vais  vraiment  travailler 
avec  r§tre  hvunain. 

J’ai  donn6  ma  demission  id..j’ai  d4dd6  d’orienter  ma  carri&re  tout 
autrement. . .pour  moi,  la  possibility  de  rendre  mon  travail  plus  humain,  c’est  ma  plus 
grande  pryoc^pation  actuellement 

Une  culture  oiganisationnelle  qui  valorise  les  relations  interpersonnelies  levir  apparait 
comme  vin  diemin  prometteur.  Les  vuis  y puisent  assvirance,  d’autres  ressentent  la 
nycessity  cTun  diangement  et  envisagent  de  dyployer  des  efforts  povir  humaniser 
davantage  leur  travail 

Quand  c’est  humain  k mon  travail,  comme  Ui. . .tout  le  monde  est  bien. . je  ne  me 
tracasse  plus  povu*  le  reste,  car  je  suis  assurye  que  mon  rendement  sera  Ixm. . .que 
I’oiganisation  de  mon  travail  sera  bonne... et  que  tout  va  tfensuivre. 

Aprys  qudques  annyes,  je  suis  plus  consdent  que  la  structure... la 
bureaucratie...(a  dyshvunanise  le  travail... maisj’espdre  bien  I’amyiiorer  en  faisant 
des  efforts  personnels... et  en  le  demandant  aux  autres...de  fa^on  rendre  mon 
travail  plus  humain. 

Cette  recherche  d’un  diemin  prometteur  conduit  la  personne  de  type  social  k prendre 
davantage  consdence,  au  fil  de  I’expyrience,  de  la  hiyrarchie  de  ses  valeurs,  de  ses 
ressources  personnelles,  de  son  unidty. 

Cest  beaucoup  plus  important  pour  moi  le  c6ty  humain. . .ob  je  travaille,  je  veux 
avoir  ma  place  comme  tout  le  monde..  je  veux  etre  bien  dsns  ma  peau... c’est 
beaucoup  plus  important  que  d’avoir  un  salaire  plus  avantageux. . .car  de  toute  fapon. 
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promotion  ne  compensera  jamais  pour  toutes  les  relations  que  je  peus  avoir  avec 
les  gens,  .jamais  [ton  insistant  sur  le  dernier  mot]. 

J’ai  eu  ime  p4riode  <f adaptation... fa  n’a  pas  torjoura  fecile..jnais...cette 
p^ode  m*a  aid4e  k mieuz  connaitre  ma  valeur  r^dle. 

Aprks  qudques  ann4es  d’exp6rience. . .et  de  contact  ici. . je  suis  davantage  conscient 
de  mon  individuality. 

La  stratygie  de  recherche  d’un  chemin  prometteur  par  les  adultes  de  type  social  est 
inteiTelationndle:  les  deux  parties  moi-milieu  sont  conpues  conrae 
devant  Stre  affectyes  par  leur  interaction.  La  valorisation  personndle  ne  pent  se  ryaliser 
qu’en  interrelation  avec  les  autres. 

Dans  le  travail  si  on  n’a  pas  la  posability  d’etre  utile  pour  les  gens,  pom  le  ^eu 
Hann  lequel  on  vit...alors  pa  ne  donne  absolument  rien  de  feire  ce  qu’on  feit...on 
dierche  tout  le  temps  h mieux  s’ypanouir  ^ travere  ce  que  I’on  feit. . .si  on  ne  feit  rien 
qui  soit  alors  pa  ne  donne  absolument  rien.. .a  on  n’a  pas  cette  possibility  lb, 
<^est  foutu. 

Etre  utile  h quelqu’un,  c’est  important  pour  md. . .<^est  un  §tre  humain  que  je  veux 
etre. . .dans  toute  sa  piynitude. . .et  j’ai  toqjours  voulu  etre  \itile  6 mon  prochain. 

Course  h la  reconnaissance  des  habiletys  interpmsonnelles 

Les  personnes  de  type  social  de  33-37  ans  (n=14),  tout  comme  leurs  pairs  de  la  m§me 
strate  d’§ge,  semUent  vivre  une  ytape  de  vie  au  travail  assodye  k xme  course 
vocationndle,  ce  qui  les  amfene  parfois  k fonctionner  par  dyfis  comme  pour  ypouser  le  plus 
possible  le  lythme  de  la  course. 

Moi  je  marche  par  dyfis  maintenant. . je  m’utilise  mieux..  je  n’y^  pas  coi^e  pa 
dans  les  premiyres  annyes..jnaintenant,  il  rfagit  que  tu  me  discs:  “tu  nes  pM 
capable  de  faire  pa”  pour  que  je  le  fesse...des  fois  je  vais  foncer..je  vais 
m’essayer...fa  m’aide  k avancer  (ton  joyeux). 

La  stratygie  de  la  course  des  persoimes  de  type  social  correspond  & \m  processus 
d’inteirelation.  Elies  assodent  ytroitement  la  ryussite  de  la  course  vocationnelle  k une 
intendfication  de  la  quality  des  influences  rydproques  moi-milieu.  Elies  foumissent,  par 
example,  des  efiforts  accrus  et  soutenus  pour  raodre  ces  intei^uences  f^ndes. 

Si  je  suis  hoimete  avec  des  gens. . .et  que  je  feis  attention  pour  toqjours  y allm 
tiavailler  en  chantant. . .c’est  rare  maintenant  que  je  dispose  <f\m  client  sans  avoir 
dit  im  mot  drole,  une  histoire,  une  chose  encourageante...si  tu  reflytes  le  bonheur, 
on  n’a  pas  y se  tracasser..  j’ai  juste  k laisser  feire  et  je  vais  mfluencer  les  gens.,  je 
me  sens  aimy  par  mes  clients. . .et  moi,  je  les  aime. . .pa  se  sent. 

Les  buts  de  la  course  vocationnelle  des  personnes  de  type  social  semblent  surtout 
rattachys  k I’obtention  de  la  reconnaissance  de  leur  savoir-etre  relationnel,  recoimaissanie 
qui  passe  parfois  par  I’accSs  au  pouvoir,  par  une  collaboration  concertye  avec  la  hiyrarchie 
ou  par  une  partidpation  sur  un  plan  plus  yiargr  i des  prcjets  soci6taux 

Plus  on  monte  dans  I’ychelle  sodale  de  travail. . .plus  on  eat  utile  au  travail. . .pa. . .il 

ne  feut  pas  se  le  cacher.  • j x 

J’ai  I’impression  que  les  cadres,  et  moi-meme,  travaillorrs  pour’  aider  a 
amyiiorer.. .fit  bdtir. . .Futility  sodale  est,  & ce  moment-fe,  tTfes,  trys  importante. 
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..je  pourraia  apporter  mon  concours  ^ un  autre  niveau...^  un  niveau  plus 
large. . .avec  ma  sensibility. . .et  tout. . .et  tout. . .par  ezemple,  (a  &it  plusieurs  annyes 
que  je  veux  faire  un  progranune  de  lutte  contre  I’alcoolisme..  je  voudrais  sensibiliser 
les  classes  ouviiyres  k ce  problynie  ainsi  que  le  styndicat.... 

Dans  certains  cas,  cette  stratygie  dlnterrelation  empruntye  par  les  personnes  de  type 
social  rysulte  d^^  en  des  e£fets  bynyfiques  et  les  chances  de  ryussir  cette  course 
vocationnelle,  et  d* obtenir  prochainement  la  reconnaissance  de  leur  savoir-§ tre  relationnel, 
semblent  niaintenant  plus  yievyes. 

L’ypanouissement  au  travail.. onoi  c’est  la  plus  belle  chose  que  j’ai 
dyoouverte. . .etre  h I’ycoute  des  gens. . j’ai  eu  les  plus  belles  joies  depuis  que  je  fais  ce 
travail 

C’est  sOr. . .les  premieres  annyes. . .oe  n’ytait  pas  pareil.  ..aigourd’hui,  j’ai  atteint  un 
maximuin  d’ypanouissement  au  travail 

Eln  d’autres  occasions  cepaadant,  des  menaces  syiieuses  h la  ryussite  de  la  course 
vocationnelle  sont  identifiyes,  par  exemple  la  lourdeur  organisationeUe. 

n y a beaucoup  de  choses  k faire. . Jls  sont  Ih  les  dyfis,  ils  sont  onmiprysents. . .mais 
mes  interventions  par  rapport  aux  dyfis  s’eni  vont  en  se  d^radant. . .c’est  trys  diffidle 
de  feire  avancar  ou  modifier  les  choses. . .c’est  peut-etre  h cause  de  la  structure  de  la 
boite..Jl  y a une  fonne  de  dypendance  au  oonseil  du  trysor...au  conseil 
d’administration...notre  intervention  professionnelle  est  dycantye 
l^-dedans...pourtant  le  dyfi  ne  cesse  d’etre  lyi...pa  devient  doublement  firustrant. 

Essai  de  nouvelles  lignes  directrices  basyes  sur  tme  lecture  de  I’utility  sodale 

Les  personnes  de  type  social  de  38-42  ans  (n=14),  tout  comme  leurs  pairs  de  la  mgme 
strata  d’Sge,  semblent  vivre  une  ytape  de  vie  au  travail  assodye  k I’essai  de  nouvelles 
lignes  directrices.  EUes  ressentent  ime  certaine  obligation  de  fidre  le  point  sur  leur 
cheminement  vocationnel,  selon  des  piincipes  reformuiys  ^ la  lumiyre  des  expyriences 
aocumuiyes  au  fil  des  ans. 

Cest  toojours  cette  question-lh  maintenant  que  je  me  pose:  estrce  que  le  travail 
que  je  fais  m’ypanouit  ou  m’abrutit...est-ce  que  j’atteins  quelque  chose  de 
nouveau... est-ce  que  je  me  dyveloppe...estxe  que  je  m’ypanouis? 

Au  cours  des  annyes,  on  arrive. . .non  pas  y s’qjuster  ou  y s’adapter. . jnais  surtout 
k mieux  se  comprendre  soi-m§me...dans  le  sens  qu’on  peut  mieux  savoir  ce  qu’on 
peut  faire  et  ce  qu’on  ne  peut  pas  &ire. 

Quant  y la  nature  des  nouvelles  lignes  directrices  que  les  personnes  de  type  social 
voudraient  dorynavant  redyfinir,  afin  de  par&ire  leur  savoir-etre  liy  aux  habiletys 
interpersonneUes,  elles  seraient  basyes  sur  une  lecture  expyrimentye  de  leur  utility 
sodale.  Cette  demiyre  est  d’aiUeurs  conddyrye  comme  une  condition  essentielle  k un  sain 
fonctioimement  profesdonncL 

Pour  moi,  c’est  important. . .quand  le  travail  est  entrepiis. . j’ai  confiance  dyjy  dans 
la  quality  du  travail  que  je  foumis. . .surtout,  j’aime  bien  avoir  ime  influence. . .une 
utility. . .sur  les  autres. . je  pense  que  je  vais  rechercher  cette  possibility  d’influencer 
dans  toutes  les  occasions  qui  me  sont  donnyea 
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Si  j*ai  des  preoccupations  sodales. . x'est  une  belle  chose  en  soi. . .mais  si  je  ne  pexix 
pas  atteindre  les  deddeurs. , .ou  bien. . .si  je  ne  peva  pas  avoir  une  certain  influence 
qui  me  permette  d’atteindre  des  politiques. . .eh!  bien!  je  ne  peux  pas  m’4panouir  au 
travail. . je  peux  m’epanouir  seulement  si  je  suis  utile. . jl  &ut  que  je  vise  fa. 

Les  nouveUes  ligpnfta  directrices  envisagees  en  fonction  de  leur  utility  sodale  prennent 
tovit  leur  sens  dans  la  qualit6  des  rapports  humains  qui  est  rdev6e  id  avec  beaucoup  plus 
d^nsistanoe  que  dans  les  strates  pr6c4dentes. 

Les  gens  qui  te  font  confiance,  t’aident  avoir  confiance  en  toi. . .si  tu  rencontres 
des  gens  qui  t’taasent  ou  qui  doutent  de  toi,  oe  n’est  pas  bon... si  les  gens  doutent 
de  toi,  je  trouve  que  c’est  nonnal  qu’on  se  sente  abaiss6. . jnais  moi,  si  les  gens  ont 
cnnfianrft  en  moi,  je  trouve  que  c’est  automatique. . je  me  sens  des  ailes. 

En  ^autres  occasions,  la  lecture  exp6riment^e  de  leur  utility  sociale  amfene  les 
persoimes  de  type  social  6 s’inqui^ter  vivement  pour  leur  situation  actuelle  et  h vravir. 
RllftH  se  senteT^t  aind  parfois  momentan&nent  d6pourvues  de  nouvelles  lignes  directrices 
permettant  un  d6veloppement  accru  de  leur  savoir-etre  li6  h des  habiletds 

interpersonnelles.  , . 

C’est  tenement  fioid  id  que  ce  n’est  pas  possible. . Jorsque  je  suis  arriv4e  id,  je  me 
suis  dit:  bon,  eh  bien!  je  vais  tester  travaiUer  dans  mon  coin.,  je  ne  ^ plus  ^oi 
faire..  Je  dimat  est  teUement  impersonnel  que  personne  ne  pourrait  s’apercevdr  si 
je  suis  mnladft  ou  pas. . .c’est  strictement  chacun  ses  affaires. 

Je  me  demande  si  je  vais  tester  id. . .cela  me  traca^  beaucoup. . je  vois  le  sort  peu 
privil^6  qu’on  donne  aux  gens  en  fin  de  carride  id. . .on  les  doigne  du  public. . .on 
se  fiche  d’eux. . .cela  minquifete  parce  que  je  me  demande  d je  vais  tester  dans  cd 
emploi. . .de  peur  d’avoir  plus  tard  le  meme  sort  qu’eux. . Jl  me  &ut  lutter. . je  ne  sais 
pas  encore  comment... pour  6viter  d’avoir  le  sort  peu  enviable  des  aln^  de 
i’oiganisation. 

Identification  du  fil  conducteur.  priority  accord^e  aux  habilt^  interpersonnenes 

Les  personnes  de  type  social  de  43-47  ans  (n=12),  tout  comme  leurs  pairs  du  mgme 
groupe  d’age,  semblent  en  qu§te  du  fil  conducteur  de  leur  histoire  profesdonneUe  dont 
eUes  cherchent  saisir  le  sens.  Cette  recherche  (fun  fil  conducteur  semble  gtre  relife  k 
ime  sensation  de  passage,  de  point  toumant  ^ 

Je  suis  en  p6riode  de  trandtion. . je  me  r^arde  faire. . Je  pass6, 1’avenir. . Jl  y a des 
choses  qpie  je  n’aime  pas. 

n y a trois  k cinq  ans,  je  menais  les  operations,  je  n’avais  mime  pas  le  temps  de 
me  poser  des  questions. . .il  fallait  que  fa  marche. . .mon  dfeoulement  de  carrifere  se 
fgi.qait.  de  fafon  trfe  spontanfe...maintenant,  je  reflfehis  h tout  fa.,  je  suis  plus 
consdent  de  toute  sorte  de  choses..je  suis  plus  h m^e  d’analyser..jna 
situation. . .alors  que  dans  le£i  annfes  anterieures,  je  devais  agir  vite. 

Pour  les  personnes  de  type  social,  le  fil  conducteur  de  leur  histoire  vocationnelle  aurait 
6t6  mar(iu6  par  le  soud  d’accorder  la  priorito  h leur  savoir-fitre  vocationnel,  et  plus 
parti(julifeement,  h leurs  habiletfe  interpersonnellee. 

Le  sens  humain...le  rendement  humain  est  trfe  important.,  je  mentionnerais 
mgme  que  cela  a tovgours  6t6  la  priority  dans  mon  travail 
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Pour  moi. . .je  me  svris  vite  aperpue  que  le  travail  devient  une  vakur. . .uniquement 
dans  la  mesure  oti  je  rends  les  autres  meilleurs...bien...et  hexnreux. 

Uanalyse  du  fil  conducteur  des  adultes  de  type  sodal  les  amtoe  ^alement  prendre 
conscience  que,  tout  au  long  de  leinr  trqjectoire,  le  contact  hvunain  positif  s’av^  xme 
condition  de  base  de  la  realisation  de  soL 

Je  travaille  avec  des  etudiants. . .evidemment. . j’ai  limpression  que  ce  que  je  leur 
donne  leur  est  trfes  utile. . .et  cette  impression  me  feit  trfes  chaud  au  coeur. . .pa  me 
motive  h me  depasser. 

Les  persoimes  de  cette  strate  J§ge  reconnaissent  qu’elles  ont  4te  r^^ulierement 
motivees  d ^engager  but  \m  plan  plus  coUectif  qulndividueL 

Pour  aider  llndividu. . j’axuais  toqjours  le  gout  de  travailler  davantage  sur  le 
milieu  plutdt  que  sur  un  individu..  je  veux  dire... sur  le  cote  de  la  restructuration 
sodale...et  moins  sur  les  contacts  individuela 

Par  adleurs,  au  sein  de  cette  analyse  du  fil  conducteur  de  leur  histoire  de  vie  au  travEul, 
les  adultes  de  type  social  semblent  chercher  k developper  d’autres  avenues  qui  viseraient 
d donner  un  caractere  plus  explidte,  plus  tangible,  plus  visible  d leurs  actes 
professionnels. 

CTest  quelque  chose  que  je  consddere  important  de  jouer  vm  role  visible  [ton 
msistant  sur  ce  dernier  mot]  dans  I’enijpeprise. . .presque  aussi  visible  que  n’importe 
quel  corps  de  metiers  id...s\irtout  au  niveau  du  d^eloppement  des  ressovuces 
humaines  qui  est  mon  secteur  d’activit6...par  ezemple,  un  programme  bien 
dair. . .bien  precis. . .bien  visible. . .qui  impliquerait  beaucoup  de  monde. 

Je  vois  la  planiiication  (fune  intervention  comme  ^tant  une  presence 
n6cessaire.. jnon  action  ne  devrait  pas  etre  seulem^t  It  court  terme... comme 
i^pondre  aux  uigences  des  gens. . .mais  beaucoup  pl\is  k long  terme. . .pom:  pouvoir 
avoir  plus  llmpression  de  d^boucher  sur  du  concret. . .sur  de  lliumain  concret. . .aussi 
concret  lit. . .que  les  gens  qui  bStissent  oet  edifice  Ut-bas. 

Accentuation  de  la  specificity  des  habilet6s  interpersonnelles 

Les  personnes  de  typG  social  de  48-52  ans  (nsll),  tout  comme  leurs  pairs  de  la  m§me 
strate  d’Sge,  s’emploient  d une  modification  de  trqjectoire  professionneUe  qui  se  manifeste, 
de  prime  abord,  lorsque  ces  personnes  t&oioignent  d’une  alt^tion  ^obale  de  leur 
conception  du  travail 

J’ai  change. . je  n'ai  pas  tovrjours  eu  cette  philosophie  de  vie  au  travaiL 

J’ai  moins  dlUusions  que  j’en  avals... en  ce  sens  que  je  ne  pense  pas  que  je  vais 
changer  le  monde. . jnais  ce  d6tachement  de  vouloir  absolument  de  changer  le  monde 
me  permet  de  travailler  mieux. . . 

Les  personnes  de  type  social  modifient  g6n6ralement  leur  trajectoire  professionneUe 
dans  le  sens  d’une  accentuation  de  la  specificity  du  savoir-etre  vocationnel  lie  aux 
habiletes  interpersonnellea  Elies  soulignent,  par  exemple,  de  fapon  constante  I’utilite 
sodale  de  ce  savoir-etre. 

Je  voulais  davantage  voir  une  dimenaon  sodale... une  utdite  sodale. . .dest  une 
motivation  pour  moi. . .quand  j’ai  cor<state  que,  de  plus  en  plus,  les  problemes 
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devenaient  purement  politiques,  et  qulls  n’^taient  plus  de  Mture  & peme^  que 
j’intervienne  pour  am^orer  les  Aoses. . .bien  UJ  j’ai  quitt6. . je  me  suk  dit:  ^ il  y en 
a (faxitres  qui  vont  profiter  de  mes  experiences. . .id  definitivement. . je  considfere  que 

je  joue  un  r6le  eminemment  sodaL  ^ ^vix 

j0  ixe  pensais  pas  cpie  c’6tait  si  important  (jue  fa  pour  moi  lutilite 

sodale. . j’accoirie  beaucoup  dlmportance  k rutilite  sodale. . .sentir  que  ce  que  je  feis 
ne  serait  pas  utile,  cda  ne  se  peut  presque  pas. 

Cette  valorisation  de  lem  savoir-Stre  relationnd  s’accompagne  dWe  reconnaissance  de 
I’utilite  sodale  de  chaque  travailleur  y compris  ceux  qui  iitilisent  des  techniques,  des 
materiaux,  des  appar^ 

De  plus  en  plus,  je  crois  que  chaque  personne  a son  role  6 jouer  quel  que  soit  le 
travail. . je  crois  beaucoup  k Vapport  d^une  autre  personne. . ,k  1 apport  de  chacun  dans 
la  sod6t6.  .j’ai  beaucoup  d’admiration  par  exemple,  pour  la  persons  qui  . .[ia  le 
sqjet  6numde  trois  emplois  n6cessitant  I’utilisation  de  mat^iiaux  doutils  ou 
d’appaidlsl. . m’dnerveille  beaucoup  la  compl6mentarit6  des  roles  sodatix . .ce 
que  je  fais  n’est  pas  plus  important  que  ce  que  I’autre  feit...ce  qui  est 
important... c^est  que  chacun  ksse  ce  qui  est  attendu  de  luL 

Contraitement  au  mouvement  not6  dans  le  stade  pr6c6dent,  les  adultes  de  t^  social 
de  ce  stade  se  d^daient  hostiles  k Hd4e  de  devoir  forc6ment  rendre  equates  et 
op6rationnels  leurs  actes  profeadonnels,  les  consid6rant,  k toutes  fins  pratiques,  trfes 
.liffirnipa  ou  m§me  impossibles,  k comptabiliser  ou  ^valuer. 

L’utilit4  sodale  de  mon  travail,  dest  difficile  it  6valuer...les  gens  nen  voient  pas 

fadlement  Vutilisation  immediate. . jn§me  nous. ...  , 

Je  me  dis  souvent;  U ne  faut  pas  chercher  k voir  les  rfoultats  immediate  de  mon 
influence  sur  autrui...dest  k long  terme...alors,  on  yoit  ou  on  sent  davantage 
rmfluence...puis  le  mieux  est  de  poursuivre  son  travail  du  mieux  quon  ^ut...et 
finalement  se  dire;  au  fond,  le  travail  va  toqjours  r^ussir  k influencer  positivement 
qudqu’un. 

Par  ailleurs,  afin  de  mieux  se  garantir  une  r6elle  sp^dfication  de  leur  savoir-4ri*e  relk 
aux  habilet4s  interpersonnelles,  les  personnes  de  type  social  tiennent  k davant^e 
ce  savoir-Stxe,  car  selon  ces  demi^,  fl  s’avire,  tout  com^  feit,  le  seul  veritable  outal  de 
base  leur  permettant  d’avoir  un  impact  r^ellement  poatif  sur  I’entourage. 

Je  suis  heureux  dans  mon  travail. . jnais  je  suis  loin  d’^  satisfait  par  rapport  a 
tout  I’aspect  hxunain  que  je  pourrais  mettra  a la  fois  pour  moi...et  pour  les 
autres. . .dans  mon  milieu  de  travail 

Ce  qui  est  important,  c’est  de  tovgours  respecter  la  personne  au  travail. . je  ress^ 
cela...et  j*aimerai8  que  d’auties  puissent  aussi le  resaentir...on  peut  dacouvnr  chez 
la  personne  des  possibilitas  que  Ton  ignore.,  juste  par  le  fait  de  la  respecter. 

Demonstration  de  Vutilita  sodale  des  habiletes  interpersonnejleg 

Les  personnes  de  type  sodal  de  53-57  ans  (n=12),  tout  comme  leura  p^  de  la  mfime 
strate  d’Sge,  sont  a la  recherche  d’une  sortie  prometteuse  de  leur 
piofessionnelle.  Elies  s’appuient,  pour  ce  faiie,  sur  I’utilita  de  leur  travail  pour  la  soaeta 
actuelle  et  pour  les  generations  a venir. 
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Je  g\ris  perB\iad6e  que  c^est  utile  ce  que  nous  feisons  pour  la  sod4t^..,on  pexit 
maintenant  am^lioiier  la  vie  des  gens. . .et  ced  aura  des  repercussions  sur  les  enf^ts. 

contexte  social  tel  quil  est  ai:gounrhui  pfese  sur  moi. . jsur  ma  generation. . .qu’on 
le  veuille  ou  non. ..tout  se  passe  dans  la  sodete..  je  me  sens  \m  peu  responsable.  ..et 
je  cherche  k ce  que  la  sodete  soit  meillexire. 

Une  £apon  importante  de  demontrer  oette  utillte  sodale  est  de  mettre  en  evidence 
qu^elles  ont  su  realiser  une  oertaine  harmonie  entre  leurs  aspirations  personnelles  et 
certaines  prescriptions  sodo-profesaionnelles,  mgme  les  plus  ardues  pour  elles,  en 
particulier  celles  qui  comportent  un  caractere  ^stematique  et  ordonne^  impliquant  la 
manip\ilation  de  materiamc,  d’outils  et  de  la  mecanique. 

«r ai  feit  tout  un  paroours  trfes  diversifie. . j^ai  travaUie  dans  divers  milieux. . .dans 
llndustrie,  dans  les  organismes  gouvemementaux...et  k un  moment  donne  de  ma 
vie,  j’ai  senti  le  besoin  de  ramasser  tout  9a  et  de  me  consacrer  it 
renseignement.,.eomme  enseignant  agricole,  on  aide  k comprendre  comment 
travailler  avec  la  nouvelle  machinerie...oomme  9a  [ainsi]...avec  cette 
machinerie-1^. . .on  peut  ameliorer  le  travail. . .et  la  vie  des  producteurs  agrifinlea, 

J’ai  cette  responsabilit^  d’amener  les  gens  k prendre  oonsdence  des  valeurs 
cooperatives  et  6 les  sauvegarder..  jnais  ^von  insistant  sur  ce  dernier  motl,  je  lais 
ced. . .k  travers  un  aspect  davantage  finander. . .et  plus  technologique. 

P arallelement  k cette  preoccupation  de  vouloir  demontrer  qu’elles  arrivent  ou  arriveront 
k harmoniser  leurs  aspirations  avec  certaines  preoccupations  sodo-professionnelles  ardues 
pour  exix,  les  adultes  de  t}T)e  sodal  font  ressortir  certaines  caracteristiques  de  leur 
personnalite  qui  les  favorisent  dans  cette  demonstration  de  TutiHte  sodale  de  leurs 
habdetes  interpersonnellea  Ainsi  tiennent-elles  k souligner  la  richesse  de  leur  savoir-etre 
vocationnd  spedfique. 

A mon  8ge,  je  suis  assez  stabilise  du  cote  hmnain. . j^ai  attaint  vm  certain  niveau 
depuis  au  moins  ime  dizaine  d’annees. . ,et  j^ai  appris  k avoir  grandement  confiance 
en  moi. . .dans  mes  contacts  avec  les  gens. . .surtout  j*ai  une  perception  assez  rapide 
de  la  nature  des  gena 

Je  n^ai  jamais  eu  d’accrochages  avec  les  employes. . je  n’ai  jamais  eu  de  difficultes 
mgme  si  on  a beaucoup  de  jeunes  maintenant  qui  ont  ete  embauches. . .personne  n'est 
gene  avec  moi. . .ils  vont  me  demander  n’importe  quoi. . .on  n^a  jamais  d’obstinations 
ou  des  contrarietea 

Enfin,  les  personnes  de  type  social  dedarent  parfois  qu’elles  ont  d^^  reussi  k rencontrer 
toutes  les  exigences  du  travaiL  De  ce  feit,  elles  ont  llmpression  d’avoir  demontrg,  du 
moms  k elles-memes,  Futilite  sodale  de  leur  savoir-etre  relie  k des  habiletes 
interpersoimelles  et  elles  en  ressortent  epanouies. 

EJtre  heureux  de  ce  qu’on  fait. . .k  venir  jusqu’^^  date,  c*est  ce  que  je  ressens. . .ce 
n’est  pas  un  enrichissement  mat6rid..,c’est  un  enrichissement  du  travail 
accompli... etre  heureux  parce  qubn  a fait  un  travail  qu’on  imagine  etre  cdui  qu^on 
aurait  dA  faire  normalement  sans  avoir  d^arrigre  pens4e..jnes  experiences 
anterieures,  j*en  suis  heureux. . .alors,  je  ne  regrette  pas  tout  ce  que  j^ai  fait  k venir 
jusqu’A  date. . .cela  a ete  im  enrichissement. . je  n'ai  aucim  regret 
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En  (fautres  occasions,  cette  recherche  cfune  sortie  prometteuse  leur  semUe 
compromise.  La  d&nonstxation  de  Futility  socdale  de  leurs  habilet^  interpersonnellM  mnsi 
que  ITiarmonie  entre  leurs  aspirations  personnelles  et  certaines  prescriptions 
sodo-profesfflonnelles  leur  paraissent  impossibles  9 r^aliser.  Certaines  n’ont  plus  de  d^fis 
stimulants  et  vivent  xm  certain  disengagement  professionneJ. 

J*ai  57  ans..je  doute  fiat  d’etre  en  mesure  de  jouer  im  r6le  important  dans 
I’oiganisation. . .pour  tout  de  suite. . .et  pour  les  prochaines  anniea 

On  [les  patrons]  ne  tient  pas  assez  compte  du  qualitatif...de  l’humain...qui  est 
sous  fa  Da  performance]... on  donne  beaucoup...beaucoup  trop  dlmportance  au 
quantitatifi 

Si  je  ne  dicouvre  plus  de  difis...comme  Ih,  li  [pr6sentement]..oe  conunence  k 
dicroitre  dans  mon  rendement 


rnnriliation  du  savoir-etre  relationnel  et  de  ses  opposes 

Les  personnes  de  type  social  de  58-62  ans  (n=16),  tout  comme  leurs  pairs  du  meme 
groupe  dage,  semblent  procider  k un  mouvement  migratoire  devant  les  anxener 
graduellement  vers  les  tout  premiers  moments  de  leur  retraite.  Tbut  en  soxohaitant 
demeurer  actives,  elles  pressentent  l’iventuaht6  quil  puisse  en  etre  autxement.^ 

Je  pense  que  ce  que  favais  k Sure  id  [march6  du  travail]  est  fidt...re  ^e  j’avais 
^donnerdema  personne  est  fait.,  je  vais  plutStmaintenantpenser^morientervers 
autre  chose. 

Durant  ce  mouvement  migratoire,  le  discours  professionnel  de  type  social  prend  une 
couleur  particuliire.  H continue  St  mettre  en  Evidence  un  savoir4tre  rdii  a^  habiletis 
interpersonndles;  mais,  cette  fois-d,  il  fait  surtout  valoir  llmportance,  voire  mdme  la 
nicessiti,  de  se  prioccuper  du  contexte  dans  lequel  6volue  ce  savoir-4tre,  c’est-h-dire  \m 
contexte  induant  des  iliments  autant  humains  (diments  priviligiis)  que  matiriels, 
techniques  ou  structuraux  (iliments  opposes  k leurs  int&gts  premiers,  selon  Walsh  et 
Holland,  1992).  Les  adultes  de  cette  strate  d’^ge  prennent  de  plus  en  plus  consdenoe  (et 
c’est  Ih  la  particularity  de  cette  strate  d’Sge)  que  ces  deux  rialitys,  privil^^e  et  oppo^ 
fles  k caractyre  humain  et  interpersonnel  et  les  dyments  k caractyre  matynel, 

technique  ou  structural),  font  partie  inhyrente  du  meme  contexte  ou  des  coordonnyes 
globales  de  la  vie  au  travail 

On  s’achemine  veis  de  meilleurs  moyens  [nouvelle  technologie]  pour  aider  les 
gens. . .les  connaissances  y voluent. . .la  sodyty  change. . jl  faut  qjuster  notre  travail  en 

consyquence.  „ 

Eh  puis,  I’humain  qui  a immydiatemt  at  besoin  d’aide,  qu’est-ce  quil  devient. . . .ce 
n’est  pas  statique...9a  ne  peut  etre  reporty  comme  de  dmpl^  questiors 
administratives  ou  dyconnecty  comme  des  appareils. ..cfest  trys  dynamique. . .on  doit 
toiflovurs  s’acheminer  vers...im  effort  de  refeire...un  peu... comme... im  lien  ent»e  le 
statique  et  le  dynamique. 

Par  aillcurs,  soudeuses  de  condlier  leur  savoir-etre  et  ses  opposys,  les  personnes  de 
type  social  voient  ime  certaine  urgence  h oeuvrer  sur  la  structure  m§me  de  la  soayty 
reconnaissant  son  influence  indyniable  sur  les  gens. 
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LlnfliiouK  que  les  gens  subissent,  c’est  linfluence  de  la  8od4t4  en  gdn^ral..  je 
doute  que  Ton  ait  une  r6elle  influence  sur  les  gens..jsans  passer  d’abord  par  le 
cdlectif..  Ja  structure. 

n y a des  probl^ocnes  dans  toiite  Toiganisation  sodale...prenez,  par  example,  la 
m^dedne,  elle  n’est  pas  organist  pouor  traiter  les  vieux. . il  n’y  a pas  de  m4dedns  qui 
connaissent  les  vdritables  maladies  des  vieux. 

Durant  oe  mouvement  transitoire,  visant  tme  conciliation  de  leur  savoir-etre  et  de  ses 
opposes  et  accordant  une  plus  grande  attention  k la  ^obalit^  du  contexte,  les  personnes 
de  type  social  semblent,  du  meme  coup,  se  pr^occuper  davantage  de  lem  propre  lieu 
d’appartenance. 

Ma  plus  grande  amd^...c*est  de  ne  pas  etre  accept^e  par  les  jeimes  qui 
travaillent  id... car  je  ne  voudrais  pas  laisser  mon  travail  pour  tout  Tor  au 
monde.. .quand  je  suis  au  travail.,  j’ouhlie  tout.,  j’oublie  compl^tement  toute  I’autre 
partie  de  ma  vie. 

Par  ailleurs,  les  personnes  de  type  sodal,  en  ce  mouvement  migratoire  les  amenant 
vers  les  toxit  premiers  moments  de  le  ir  retraite,  offient  certaines  lemons  de  vie.  Ces 
demi^res  ont  surtout  trait  k une  &(on  plus  avertie  d’exercer  un  savoir-gtre  vocationnel 
qui  leur  est  typique,  ^ savoir  celui  qui  est  lig  des  babiletgs  interpersonnelles. 

Les  rapports  entre  humains..ies  interrelations... cfest  trgs  fluctxiant..il  &ut 
toigours  investir  dans  sa  relation  personnelle  avec  les  gens. 

tTaime  qu’on  m’aime. . .puis  moi  j’aime  les  autres. . j^essaie  de  ne  rien  &ire  pour  les 
contrariar  pour  quils  puissent,  eux  aussi,  se  sentir  aimgs  autant  que  moi  je  les 
aime..  je  ne  veux  pas  les  ^eraser  k cause  de  mon  dge..  Jl  &ut  leur  donner  la  chance. 

En  d’autres  occasions,  ces  lemons  de  vie  proposges  par  les  parsonnes  de  type  social  sont 
surtout  k I’efiet  que  les  relations  interpersonnelles  harmonieuses  ainsi  que  I’entraide 
doivent  se  perpgtuer. 

Le  dgsir  d’aider..je  ne  sais  pas  si  on  rgussit  tovgours  k transmettre  ce 
dynamisme'lA  aux  jeunes. . .il  &ut  quils  &ssent  aussi  leur  experience  dans  le  milieu 
mais...povur  moi,  je  leur  dis...c’est  quelque  chose  de  trgs  important  et  je  vais 
continuer  (a 

n faut  se  prgoccuper  du  bien-gtre  des  autres..  J1  &\it  avoir  conflance  qu’on  peut 
vraiment  aider  les  gens  k un  mieux-gtre. 

Elnfin,  les  prindpales  autres  lejons  de  vie  Igguges  par  les  persomies  de  type  social  sont 
k I’efiet  que  le  sentiment  d’utilitg  sodale  s’avgre  m besoin  fondamentaL 

Avoir  xm  certain  statut  social  que  te  rend  ngeessaire  aux  autres . . .et  rgussir  k faire 
en  sorte  qu’im  jour  plus  personne  ne  pourra  se  passer  de  toi. . .fa,  e’est  tout  im  reve. 

Au  fond,  on  croit. . .ou  du  moins,  il  faut  croire. . Jl  fout  espgrer  que  ce  qu’on  fait  est 
utile. . .parce  qu’autrement,  il  foudrait  tous  s’arreter  de  travaOler. . .. 

Intggration  progressive  du  savoir-etre  relationnel  et  de  ses  opposgs 

Les  personnes  de  type  social  de  63-67  ans  (n=13),  tout  conune  leurs  pairs  du  meme  kge, 
se  retrouvent  aux  prises  avec  le  passage  h la  retraite.  A cette  gtape  dr  ’e\n  dgveloppement 
vocationnel,  elles  gtablissent  \m  bilan  des  expgriences  vgcues. 
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J’ai  eu  la  possibility  de  me  ressourcer  continuellement  dans  ma 
profession. . .sur  le  plan  moral,  j’entends. 

Uycoulement  du  temps,  fa  me  pryoccupe...mytaphysiquement,  je  me  si^ 
toiqours  demandy  pourquoi  les  choses  sent  comme  elles  sont:  e’est-^-dire 
pourquoi  on  vieillit?  pourquoi  on  meurt?  potirquoi  tout  passe?  j’aurais  tant  le 
goiit  de  continuer  vivre...il  me  semble  que  je  n*ai  pas  eu  de  vie. 

Coivfrontyes  i cette  perspective  d’une  diminution  notable  ou  d’une  disparition 
complyte  de  ce  contexte  qu’est  la  structure  du  marchy  du  travail,  les  adultes  de  type 
social  persistent  nyanimoins  y se  pryoccuper  intensyment  de  leur  savoir-etre  et  de  ses 
opposys.  H ne  s’agit  pas,  comme  dans  I’ytape  prycydente,  de  concilier  les  ylymente 
humains  et  techniques  vus  comme  opposys,  mais  de  les  intygrer  et  de  les  percevoir 
rnmmA  6tant  prysents,  non  seulement  dans  \m  contejcte  particulier,  mais  i I’intyrieur 
meme  de  la  singularity  de  I’individu.  Par  example,  elles  ont  reconnu  et  dyjy  adopty, 
au  sein  de  leur  comportement  vocationnel,  Futilisation  dmstruments  et  de 
technologies  pertinents,  et  ce  meme  si  elles  jugent  cette  fafon  de  faire  nettement 
moins  utile. 

H &ut  partir  avec  I’esprit  qu’on  n’est  pas  seul  et  qu’il  y a toujours  plus  d’idyes 
dans  dix  tetes  ou  vingt  tetes  que  dans  xme  seule...alors  il  faut  avoir  le  aoxid  de 
la  consultation,  de  la  progrrmmation  et  de  I’exycution. . .ygalement  en  yquipe. . .et, 
tout  fa. . .surtout,  avec  des  techniques  de  pointe  dans  la  structuration  du  travail. 

Pour  rendre  mon  travail  plxis  humain,  je  me  suis  rendue  compte...fa  peut 
paraitre  curieux...qu’il  faut  d’abord  considyrer  les  autres  d’une  fafon 
systymatique  et  formelle. . .les  autres,  ce  sont  les  subaltemes  dont  on  a h ytudier 
les  tytehes  et  k qui  on  donne  des  opinions  formelles,  des  renseignements,  des 
conseUs  et  des  yvaluations  systymatiques. 

C’est  plus  difficile  avgourd’hui  que  fa  I’ytait  il  y a quatre  ans. . .c’ytait  beaucoup 
plus  humain  avant..  j’aime  beaucoup  le  contact  humain...  maintenant  on  est 
considyry  sxirtout  comme  des  machines,  et  moins  comme  un  §tre  humain..  je 
trouve  qu’avant  on  apportait  [donnait]  beaucoup  plus  aux  gens... nous  sommes 
devenus  maintenant  de  simples  machines  pour  les  gens...  et  pourtant,  cest  bel 
et  bien  comme  fa,  maintenant,  qu’il  faut  aider... et  c’est  avec  fa,  qu’il  faut  se 
dybrouiller...poxir  ryussir  k aider... pareil  [autant]. 

En  d’autres  drconstances,  les  adultes  de  type  social  manifestent  leurs  efforts 
d’intygration  de  leur  savoir-4tre  et  de  ses  opposys,  en  recoimaissant  davantage 
I’importance  des  structures  et  I’influence  des  aspects  matyriels  du  contexte,  telles  les 
conations  socio-yconomiques.  ^ 

(^a  me  dypassera  toqjours  ces  histcires  de  structures. . .toute  ma  vie,  fa  m a 
dypassye. . .j’aurais  dii  m’initier  h fa  tout  de  suite. . .(juand  j’ytais  plus  jeune. . .car 
il  n’y  a pas  \m  endroit  que  j’ai  fait  oh  les  structures  ytaient  vraiment  faites  pour 
les  gens. 

Un  employ^  quel  qu’il  soit...ou  qu’il  travaille...a  un  statut  social  et  un  statut 
4conomique  dans  son  milieu. pa. . «on  n’a  pas  tellement. ..tellement...le 
choix...que  tu  le  veuilles  ou  non,  U faut  bien  le  reconnaitre  avant  de  commencer 
h raider. 
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ImplicatiaaQS  et  Condusion 

Get  article  a trac6  r^vdiitioiii  de  la  carri^  des  persoimes  de  type  social  et  des 
formateuTS  d’addtes  (easeignants  et  conseiUers)  en  utilisant  des  estraits  d’entrevues 
men^  aupr^  de  109  sigets.  La  tr^ectoire  professioimelle  a ^ d6coup6e  en  neuf 
stapes  qui  t^moignent  d'une  Evolution  dans  le  temps  d’un  savorn4tre  reli4  auz  habilet4s 
interpersoimelles  et  d’une  integration,  en  seconde  partie  du  parcours,  (factivites  k 
cara(^re  explidte,  ordonne,  systematique,  impliquant  rutilisation  de  mat4riauz,  d’outils 
ou  de  la  mecanique. 

Les  neuf  etapes  de  la  vie  au  travail  se  deroulent  de  la  &(on  suivante: 

• IVansposition  du  savoir-gtre  vocationnel  Les  personnes  de  type  social  arrivent 
sur  le  marche  du  travail  avec  un  savoir-gtre  rdationnel  qu'elles  s’efibrcent 
d’exercer  tel  quel,  en  souhaitant  fortement  que  le  dimat  de  travail  soit 
harmonieuz. 

• Redierdie  d’une  cultme  organisationnelle  valorisant  les  relations 
interpersonnelles.  Suite  auz  premieres  ezpgriences  de  travail,  les  personnes 
de  type  social  prgdsent  leurs  besoins  en  £dt  de  milieu  de  travail  Elies 
recherchent  la  meilleure  interrelation  possible  moi-miliea 

• Course  k I’obtention  de  la  reconnaissance  des  habiletgs  interpersonnelles.  La 
reconnaissance  de  leur  savoir-gtre  relationnel  presse  les  personnes  de  type 
social  k accglgrer  le  rythme  de  travail,  k intensifier  les  influences  rgdproques 
moi-nulieu,  g glargir  leurs  visges  vocationneUes. 

• Essai  de  nouvelles  lignes  directrices  basges  sur  une  lecture  de  I’utilitg  sodale. 
Cette  gtape  permet  auz  personnes  de  type  social  d’embrass^  du  r^ard  leur 
cheminement  pour  rgqjuster  leur  trqjectoire  professionnelle.  Elies  dgddent 
d’intensifler  encore  les  interrelations  positives,  de  feire  reconnaitre  leur  utilitg 
sodale  '.i  de  mieuz  choisir  la  dble  de  lems  efibrts. 

• Identification  du  fll  conducteur  priority  accordge  auz  habUetgs 
interpersonnelles.  Cette  gtape  est  vgcue  comme  un  point  toumant.  Pour  les 
personnes  de  type  social,  les  relations  interpersonnelles  ont  tovgours  gtg  le 
piindpe  directeur  priorisg  pour  I’ezerdce  de  leur  savoir-gtre  vocationnel, 
comme  pour  leur  bon  fonctionnement  au  travail  Elies  mettent  le  doigt  sur  les 
obstades  qui  ont  pu  provenir  autant  de  leurs  propres  doutes  que  d’un  contexte 
dgfavorable.  EUes  cherdient  g glargir  I’gventail  de  leurs  competences,  en  y 
induant  gventueUement  les  elements  detestes. 

• Accentuation  de  la  spedfldte  des  habiletes  interpersonnelles.  Les  personnes 
de  type  sodal  raffinent  la  conception  qu’elles  ont  de  leur  travail.  Pour  cela, 
elles  peuvent  se  servir  vies  elements  detestes  comme  preuves  a contrario  de 
cette  spedfldte,  sans  pour  autant  les  decrier.  Elles  se  rattachent  g I’impact 
sodal  de  leur  intcrventicn  professionnelle  et  aiment  k sensibiliser  le  public  g 
la  valeur  fondamentale  de  la  dimension  relationnelle. 

• Demonstration  de  Tutilite  sodale  des  habiletes  interpersonnelles.  Cette  etape 
permet  aviz  personnes  de  type  social  de  constater  et  de  demontrer 
llmportance  qu’elles  ont  pour  la  collectivite.  Elles  ont  realise  une  certaine 
harmonie  entre  leurs  aspirations  personnelles  et  les  contraintes  du  milieu 
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sodo-professionneL  Elies  ont  emichi  leur  savoir-4tre  vocatioimel  sp^dfique  au 
cours  des  ann6es,  et  leurs  qualit^s  personnelles  les  ont  aid^es. 

• Conciliation  du  savoir-4tre  relationnel  et  de  ses  opposes.  Pensant  ^ la  retraite 
prodiaine,  les  personnes  de  type  social  font  maintenant  une  place  plus 
importante,  dans  la  definition  de  leur  milieu  de  travail,  aux  elements  qu’elles 
ont  habituellement  en  aversion  (activites  ^stematiques,  ordonnees,  explidtes, 
avec  des  materiaux,  des  outils  ou  de  la  mecanique)  et  elles  en  eprouvent  une 
certaine  surptise.  E^les  perpoivent  leur  besoin  d’appartenance  ^ un  milieu  et 
se  preparent  k s’en  creer  xm  nouveau.  Les  prindpales  lepons  de  vie  qu’elles 
dnnnent  concement  I’harmonisation  de  la  personne  avec  son  milieu  de  travail 
et  la  valeur  fondamentale  de  I’entraide. 

• Integration  progressive  du  savoir-etre  relationnel  et  de  ses  opposes.  La 
retraite  marque  le  temps  du  bilan.  A llnstar  des  personnes  des  autres  types 
de  la  m§me  strate  d’Sge,  les  personnes  de  type  social  reconnaissent  davantage 

partie  integrants  de  leur  personnalite  les  elements  qu’elles  avaient  en 
aversion  et  qu’elles  ont  tout  de  m6me  utilises  de  temps  k autre  dans  I’exerdce 
de  leurs  fonctions.  Ds  font  desomiais  partie  de  leur  identite  vocaticnnelle. 

A titre  dimplications  pratiques,  notons  que  les  donnees  de  cette  recherche  constituent 
possiblement  xm  outil  predexix  de  connaissance  de  soi  poxir  les  formatexirs  d’adxiltes 
(enseignants,  conseiUers)  faisant  pixrtie,  selon  Walsh  et  Holland  (1992),  de  la 
personnalite  de  type  sodaL  Selon  Richmond  (1987)  et  Hartman  (1984),  la  m^jorite  des 
formatexirs  d’adxiltes  privil^ent  xm  contexts  informel  d’apprentissage  (la  formation  par 
essais  et  errexirs,  I’apprentissage  par  la  lectxire,  les  ateliers,  les  edianges  avec  les  pairs); 

un  tel  contexts,  la  connaissance  de  lexir  mode  d’evolxition  vocatioimelle  est 
susceptible  d’offirir  aux  formatexirs  d’adultes  de  type  sodal  xm  oxitil  stimxilant  de 
reflexion  et  d’auto-6valxiation.  EUe  pourrait  les  aider,  par  example,  k comprendre  et  k 
pr6dire,  jxisqu’^  xm  certain  point,  les  experiences  axissi  bien  qu’i  identifier  les  difficul^. 
EUe  poxirrait  axissi  permettre  de  mieux  prAaser  les  ei\jexix  des  transitions  de  carrifere 
qxii  jouent  xm  r6le-de  en  donnant  forme  et  direction  ^ chaque  vie  individueUe.  EUe 
ofi&irait,  enfin,  xm  outil  nuance  qui  identifient  des  cydes  mxiltiples  oh  se  r6yeient 
constantes  et  changements  dans  le  savoir-etre  vocationneL  las  autres  cat^ories  de 
formatexirs  d’adxiltes,  teUes  les  planificateurs  et  les  administrateurs,  devraient  aussi 
faire  I’objet  d’eventueUes  recherches  sxisceptibles  de  reveler  les  etapes  de  leur  trqjectoire 
professionneUe;  U faudrait  alors  investiguer  le  cheminement  professionnel  des  personnes 
de  type  entreprenant,  car  c’est  k ce  type  de  personnaUte  vocationneUe  qu’Us 
correspondent  selon  Walsh  et  Holland  (1992). 

L’ensemble  de  ces  etudes  pourrait  contribuer  6 I’eiaboration  d’xm  corps  de 
connaissances  spedfiques  du  champ  de  I’education  des  adultes.  A cet  egard,  Lewis  et 
Neinxi  (1986)  mentionnent  que  I’etude  du  developpement  de  I’adxiltc  devrait  faire  partie 
integrante  des  programmes  de  formation  parce  qu’eUe  peut,  d’xme  part,  participer  au 
mouvement  de  professionnalisation  des  formatexirs  d’adultes  et  qu’eUe  constitue,  d’autre 
part,  xm  outU  de  connaissance  de  soi,  des  etudiants  et  des  cUents.  Letude  du  mode 
d’evolution  vocationneUe  des  personnes  de  type  social,  dont  les  formatexirs  d adultes 
(enseignants,  conseiUers)  se  pr6senterait  ainsi  comme  xme  composante  importante  des 
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programmes  de  formatlen  et  ce,  peu  importe  si  ces  programmes  prennent  place  de  &(on 
formelle  dans  le  cadre  dinstitutions  ou  de  mani&re  informelle  dans  la  d^oiardre 
persoimelle  des  6ducateurs  eioi-memes. 

Ibut  en  apportant  un  6dairage  important,  il  &ut  toutefois  noter  que  les  r^sultats  de 
la  pr^sente  4tude  soutevent  la  question  des  contextes  dans  lesquels  se  d6roule  la  vie 
adulte.  Mgme  si  les  sqjets  de  notre  ^tude  ^taient  r^partis  d’une  &(on  sensiblement 
^ale  selon  les  variables  dge,  seze,  secteurs  de  travail  et  statut  sodo-^conomique,  il  n’en 
demeure  pas  moins  quils  4taient  tous  des  qu^becois.  Selon  Neugarten  et  Neugarten 
(1987),  la  vie  des  individus  doit  §tre  envisages  dans  \m  contexte  historique,  en  relation 
avec  Ira  normra  sod^tales  qui  imposent  culturellement  des  transitions  k un  §ge  donn6. 
De  plus,  k llnstar  d’un  courant  recent  de  recherche  qui  privil^gie  une  integration  du 
champ  des  sciences  sodales  dans  la  comprehension  de  la  complexite  de  la  vie  adulte 
(Fassinger  et  Schlossberg,  1992;  Mayer  et  Schoepflin,  1989;  Gutmann,  1987; 
Rosenmayr,  1985),  une  suite  prometteuse  de  la  piesente  recherche  sraait  ainsi  d’etudier 
limpact  des  contextes  sur  le  deroulentent  vocationnel  de  ITndividu,  de  preciser  en  quoi 
cette  evolution  du  savoir-etre  vocatioimel  est  lie  ii  des  structmres  sociales  ou 
oiganisationnellra  ainsi  qu*^  revolution  de  ces  structures  dans  le  temps,  oomme  le 
suggere  certains  travaux  en  oours  (Riverin'Simard,  en  preparation). 

Par  ailleurs,  relativement  au  domaine  du  developpement  personnel  de  I’adulte 
proprement  dit,  la  presente  recherche  r^oint,  sous  Tun  ou  I’autre  de  ses  aspects,  trois 
des  quatre  perspectives  de  I’etude  du  developpement  de  Tadulte  jugera  importantra  par 
Fassinger  et  S^ossberg  (1992):  1.  les  stades  de  developpement  2.  les  transitions 
sociales  ou  individuelle^  3.  la  perspective  du  (^de  de  vie.  Uetude  du  developpement 
vocationnel  des  personnra  de  t^  sodal  repose  ainsi  sur  ime  vision  de  I’education  qui 
veut  foumir  au  foimateur  dadultes  des  moyens  d’adaptation  et  le  rendre  sensible  ses 
forces,  dans  ime  attitude  non-pathologisante.  Elle  veut  eduquer  le  foimateur  d’adultes, 
ainsi  que  ceux  quil  cdtoie,  k une  vision  evolutive  du  devdopppement;  elle  veut 
egalement  sensibOiser  era  demiers  ^ ce  grand  theme  qui  rejoint  tous  les  humains,  e 
savoir  celui  de  llntegration  de  la  Constance  et  du  <d\angement  dans  leur  vie.  Dans  cette 
perspective,  les  temoignages  rendus  dans  cette  etude  constituent  en  eux-m§mes, 
croyons-nous,  un  outil  de  formation  et  d’educatioii. 
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PERSPECTIVES 

ADULT  EDUCATION  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  WESTERN  CANADA: 
WHATS  HAPPENING,  WHATS  WRONG  AND  WHO  CARES? 

Tom  Sork 

University  of  British  CcTumbia 
Abstract 

Adult  education  graduate  programs  in  Western  Canada — both  new  and  old — are 
facing  a variety  of  threats.  This  article  reports  on  the  status  of  these  programs, 
identifies  the  threats  they  are  experiencing,  explains  the  strategies  they  are  using  to 
build  and  maintain  support,  suggests  factors  that  make  programs  vulnerable,  and 
offers  recommendations  designed  to  strengthen  support  for  graduate  study. 

Rbsaxab 

Dans  Vouest  du  Canada,  les  programmes  de  formation  des  aduUes  confirant  dea 
diptbmes,  tant  anciens  que  nouveaux,  font  face  d une  diuersiti  de  menaces.  Cet^kle 
dicrit  la  situation  actuelle  de  ces  programmes,  identifie  les  menaces  auxquelles  ils  sont 
soumis,  explique  Us  strategies  qu’ils  emploient  pour  itablir  et  maintenir  le  soutien 
dont  ils  ont  besoin,  sugg^re  des  facteurs  qui  rendent  ces  programmes  vulnirables,  et 
fait  des  recommandations  conques pour  renfbrcer  le  soutien  aux  etudes  de  mOUrise  et 
au-deld. 

Introduction 

For  at  least  20  years,  professors  of  adult  education  have  been  discussing  the 
“marginality”  of  their  graduate  programs  and  strategies  for  building  a stronger  base 
of  support.  In  1973  a report  was  prepared  for  the  Conunission  of  Professors  of  Ad^t 
Education  of  the  Adult  Education  Association  of  the  U.S.A  (Knox,  1973)  which 
focused  on  the  development  of  new  graduate  programs,  catalogued  the  views  of 
professors  about  the  problems  they  faced  in  gaining  legitimacy  for  their  programs, 
and  offered  advice  on  how  to  strengthen  support  for  programs.  In  1993  the  Conunittee 
of  Professors  of  the  Canadian  Association  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education  and  the 
Commission  of  Professors  of  the  American  Association  for  Adult  and  Continuing 
Education  carried  out  a study  designed  to  identify  immediate  and  long-term  threats 
to  graduate  programs  and  to  recouimend  ways  to  strengthen  support  for  graduate 
programs.  One  of  the  reports  from  this  study  (Knox,  1993)  was  based  on  interviews 
conducted  with  adult  education  faculty  at  representative  universities  across  the  U.S. 
The  other  report  (Sork,  1993)  was  based  on  interviews  with  adult  education  faculty 
at  six  vuliversities  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  that 
offer,  or  are  in  the  process  of  offering,  graduate  study  in  adult  education.  Tfelephone 
interviews  were  conducted  with  seven  faculty  members  at  the  six  universities  in 
Western  Canada  that  offer,  or  will  soon  offer,  graduate  programs  in  adult  education. 
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The  interviews  were  semi-structvired;  five  questions  were  used  to  focus  conversations. 
They  were:  1)  What  is  the  current  utuation/statxis  of  your  graduate  program?  2)  Has 
there  been  a recent  threat  to  the  program?  If  so,  what  was  the  origin  of  the  threat, 
what  were  the  indicators  (warning  signs)  and  how  did  you  (your  program)  respond? 
3)  What  have  you  Cand  your  colleagues)  done,  or  continued  to  do,  to  bviild  and 
maintain  support  and  cooperation  for  your  graduate  program?  4)  What  is  it  that 
makes  an  adult  education  program  vulnerable  to  cuts,  reorganizations  and  other 
changes  that  may  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  program?  5)  Do  you  have  any 
othei'  conunents  or  advice  you  would  like  to  ofier  r^arding  building  and  maintaining 
support  for  adxilt  education  graduate  programs?  Both  of  these  reports  were  presented 
and  discussed  at  the  November,  1993,  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  Professors  of 
Adult  Education  in  Dallas,  Tbzas. 

It  is  now  early  1994  and  several  university  graduate  programs  across  Canada  are 
facing  mqjor  reorganizations.  The  programs  at  Dalhousie,  O.I.S.E.,  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia  are  all  facing  administrative  or  academic  reconfigurations  proposed 
in  response  to  fiscal  pressures.  Meanwhile,  electrons  have  been  flying  across  the 
Canadian  Adult  Education  Network  as  academics  debate  the  ^'marginality  and 
relevance  of  university  programs,  pass  along  rumours  about  program  dissolutions, 
and  firet  about  what  can  be  done  to  strengthen  the  position  of  adult  education  as  a 
field  of  study. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  smnmarize  the  findings  firom  the  study  conducted 
in  Western  Canada  in  the  fall  of  1993  because  the  observations  and  sxiggestions  made 
by  those  who  participated  seem  to  be  both  timely  and  potentially  useful  to  others  who 
may  face  various  threats  to  their  programs.  This  report  begins  with  a brief  sununary 
of  the  status  of  programs  as  of  early  1994  and  continues  with  observations  and 
suggestions  made  about  strengthening  university  support  for  adult  education 
graduate  programs. 

Cun«nt  Status  of  Graduate  Programs  in  Western  Canada 

There  are  no  firee-standing  departments  of  adult  education  in  Western  Canada. 
Every  graduate  program  is  contained  within  a department  that  includes  other  fields 
of  study  or  disciplines.  Most  often  these  other  fields  are — ^in  some  combination — educ- 
ational administration,  educational  foundations,  higher  education,  community 
education,  and  career  and  technical  education.  During  the  last  3 years  in  Western 
Canada,  opportunities  to  study  adult  education  at  the  xmdergraduate  and  graduate 
level  have  increased:  one  new  masters  program  has  been  approved,  another  is  in  the 
process  of  being  approved;  a B.A.  in  adult  education  has  been  approved;  and 
certificate-  and  ^ploma-level  programs  have  expanded. 

The  number  of  facility  in  these  programs  ranges  from  one  to  seven.  Some 
established  graduate  programs  have  lost  faculty  to  retirements,  experienced  awkward 
reorganizations,  and  lost  supportive  deans  or  department  heads  while  others  have 
added  staff,  refocused  their  programs  and  consolidated  support.  On  balance,  graduate 
study  in  Western  Canada  can  best  be  characterized  os  stable,  edthough  in  early  1994 
it  is  a precarious  stability  sis  fiscal  pressures  are  prompting  faculties  of  education  to 
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review  their  priorities  and  operate  with  diminishing  resources.  All  programs  report 
t-hM  tleman/l  for  graduate  study  m adult  education  is  clearly  increasing  at  a time 
when  university  funding  is  either  stable  or  declining. 

Recent  llireats 

Although  some  respondents  considered  too  active  a word,  faculty  found 

themselves  in  various  circumstances  that  caused  them  to  be  concerned  about  the 
future  of  their  programs.  Following  are  the  main  “threats”  faced  by  these  programs. 

Finanrifll  nres-qure  to  cut  programs  or  faculty. 

Cutbacks  in  \miversity  funding  make  it  difficult  to  sustain  higher-cost  graduate 
programs.  Cutbacks  also  make  it  difficult  to  replace  retiring  faculty  members  and 
a higher  priority  is  often  given  to  teacher  education  programs  which  are  viewed 
as  more  central  to  the  mission  of  the  Faculty.  Since  adult  education  graduate 
programs  are  relatively  small  and  are  not  working  in  areas  considered  directly 
related  to  a K-12  mission,  they  are  vulnerable  when  a dean  is  asked  to  cut 
positions  or  programs. 

Proposed  reorganization. 

Often  related  to  financial  pressure,  reorganizations  are  thoxight  to  reduce 
administrative  overhead,  “broaden”  the  intellectual  base  of  a department,  and 
increase  flexibility  in  stsifiing.  They  also  effectively  dilute  the  influence  of  some 
faculty  and  programs  while  increasing  the  influence  of  others.  Reorganizations  are 
viewed  as  one  solution  to  internal  squabbling  and  dissention  tecause  they 
invariably  alter  the  dynamics  of  debate  and  centralize  decision  making. 


Dissention  among  faculty. 

Fundamental — and  often  very  public — disagreements  among  adult  education 
faculty  and  between  adult  education  faculty  and  others  in  the  department  or 
Faculty  are  threats  because  they  divert  energy  from  teaching  and  research 
programs;  sometimes  embarrass  administrators  who  view  them  as  “problem 
programs"!  and  become  the  focus  of  attention  for  current  and  prospective  students, 
other  faculty,  and  those  in  the  field  who  may  offer  support.  Scholarly  work  being 
done  in  the  program  by  faculty  and  students  is  overshadowed  by  bickerinf. 
disagreements  and  ideological  warfare. 

Confusing  the  field  of  practice  with  the  field  of  study. 

Adult  education  as  a field  of  study  is  not  only  difficult  to  describe  but  it  is 
largely  invisible  to  others  in  the  College  or  Faculty  who  focus  on  the  preparation 
of  teachers  and  administrators  for  schools.  Those  who  do  not  make  a conceptual 
distinction  between  the  field  of  practice  and  the  field  of  study  will  not  appreciate 
the  research  traditions  and  contributions  to  scholarship  that  are  rewarded  in 
universities.  In  some  quarters  there  are  still  doubts  about  the  legitunacy  of  adult 
education  as  a field  of  study  in  part  because  it  is  multidisciplinary  in  character 
and  in  part  because  its  scholarship  deals  with  such  diverse  and  amorphous 
phenomena. 
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New  dean  or  department  head 

The  departxire  of  a supportive  dean  or  department  head  and  the  arrival  of  a 
nonsupportive  or  ill-informed  replacement  represents  a threat  since  new 
administrators  often  feel  the  urge  to  put  their  own  “stamp”  on  the  uiut  by 
reorganizing  it  or  changing  its  orientation.  Such  changes  also  represent  opportunities 
to  briild  new  alliances  and  situate  a program  so  that  the  new  administrator  can  better 
support  and  defend  it.  Nevertheless,  any  diange  in  key  decision-makers  is  likely  to 
alter  the  priorities  of  the  unit  and  the  way  it  is  administered. 

Strategies  Used  to  Build  and  Maintain  Support 

Respondents  described  both  what  they  had  done  and  what  they  thought  should  be 
done  to  strengthen  support.  No  single  strategy  was  viewed  as  more  important  or 
useful  than  any  other.  Employing  a combination  of  strategies  seemed  to  produce  the 
best  results. 

Develop  internal  strategic  alliances. 

Adult  education  programs  are  generally  considered  lower  priority  within  their 
Faailty  than  sdiool-oriented  teacher  education  programs.  Strategic  alliances  are  used 
to  build  support  for  an  adult  education  program  in  a context  where  its  contribution 
to  the  mission  of  the  Faculty  may  be  questioned.  Building  Uiese  alliances  involves 
developing  more  or  less  formal  cooperative  relationships  with  academic  imits  both 
within  and  outside  the  Faculty.  Depending  on  the  history  and  emphasis  of  the 
program,  outside  units  might  include  Extension  or  Continuing  Education,  Agriculture, 
Social  Work,  Business/Commerce,  Health  Professions,  and  so  on.  Developing 
mutually-beneficial  dependencies  with  other  units  not  only  raises  the  profile  of  adult 
education,  but  also  links  its  continued  health  with  the  health  of  the  other  units. 

Develop  external  st-rfltefpr  allianrPH. 

Graduate  study  in  adult  education  developed  from  the  concerns  and  with  the 
support  of  the  field  of  practice.  Developing  and  maintaining  alliances  with  key  groups 
and  individuals  in  the  field  of  practice  has  worked  to  the  advantage  of  several 
programs  by  providing  a constant  How  of  experienced  graduate  students,  sites  for 
research  and  field  placements,  emd  a source  of  support  when  programs  are 
threatened.  Again,  the  concept  of  mutually-beneficial  dependencies  applies;  the 
alliances  must  be  seen  to  benefit  both  the  external  group  and  the  adult  education 
program. 

Cultivate  support  among  key  decision  makert . 

Key  decision  makers  include  department  heads,  deans,  and  vice  presidents,  all  of 
whom  are  involved  in  allocating  resources  to  programs— and  threats  to  programs 
typically  involve  decisions  to  re-allocate  resources.  Keeping  these  people  informed  of 
the  role,  direction  and  accomplishments  of  the  adult  education  program  is  viewed  as 
important  because  these  programs  generally  have  a low  profile  within  their  Facility 
and  are  doing  work  which  is  often  not  considered  directly  relevant  to  the  teacher 
education  function  (or  other  primary  function)  of  the  unit.  Adult  education  programs 
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can  easily  become  isolated/marginalized  unless  energy  is  put  into  building  a stable 
base  of  support  The  programs  in  Western  Canada  which  conader  this  an  import^t 
strategy  rely  on  the  personal  relationships  cultivated  by  one  or  more  faculty  with 
deans,  vice-presidents  and  other  key  decision  makers. 

Involve  non-adult  education  faculty  on  supervisory  committees. 

Related  to  developing  internal  alliances,  this  strategy  is  used  to  broaden  awareness 
ffTtinng  other  faculty  of  the  kind  of  work  being  done  in  adult  education  and  to 
demonstrate  the  abilities  and  perspectives  of  adult  education  graduate  students.  The 
success  of  this  strategy  depends,  of  course,  on  having  well-prepared  students  who  are 
knowledgeable  about  educational  developments  both  within  and  outside  ad^t 
education  and  adult  education  fiiculty  who  are  similarly  aware  and  who  are  willing 
to  tftlfA  the  risk  of  having  “outsiders”  evaluate  the  work  of  their  students  and  the 
perspectives  on  research  and  scholarship  that  characterize  the  field. 

Publicize  accomplishments. 

This  strategy  is  another  response  to  the  relatively  low  visibility  of  adult  education 
programs.  Since  feculty  and  students  outside  of  adult  education  rarely  attend  adult 
education  research  conferences,  read  adult  education  joiunals  and  books,  or  know 
much  about  adult  education  scholarship  or  professional  practice,  student  and  faculty 
accomplishments  can  easily  go  uiuecognized.  Making  others  aware  of  these 
accomplishments  is  an  important  strategy  for  raising  the  profile  of  adult  education 
by  demonstrating  that  faculty  and  students  are  active  scholars  and  talented 
practitioners  who  are  recognized  as  such  by  their  peers.  This  process  includes 
publicizing  awards  received,  research  grants/contracts  acquired,  publications 
produced,  conference  presentations  made,  exemplary  programs  developed,  and  so  on. 

Indicators  of  Vulnerability 

So  far  this  report  has  considered  the  kinds  of  threats  faced  by  graduate  programs 
and  strategies  these  programs  have  used  to  respond.  In  this  section  indicators  of 
program  vulnerability,  drawn  &om  the  experience  and  reflections  of  respondents,  are 
described  with  the  hope  that  they  will  stimulate  self-analysis  and  discussion  within 
programs. 

Loss  of  key  faculty. 

Retirement,  resignation  or  reassignment  of  faculty  who  have  provided  leaderslup 
and/or  balance  to  programs  increasee  vulnerability  because  they  create  opportunities 
to  reallocate  resources  and  to  eliminate  positions.  Programs  with  few  faculty  are 
especially  vulnerable  because  the  departure  from  a small  program  of  one  or  two 
faculty  makes  it  easy  to  jxistify  eliinination  of  the  program.  If  faculty  are  reas- 
signed/dispersed  to  other  academic  units,  then  programs  are  vi^erable  b^use  there 
is  no  "core  group"  to  defend  them  and  because  the  dynamics  of  decision  mak^ 
change  in  favour  of  larger  programs  which  are  viewed  as  more  central  to  the  mission 
of  the  Faculty.  Retiring  faculty  also  take  with  them  whatever  influence,  respect  and 
credibility  that  is  connected  to  their  personalities  and  scholarship.  If  these  are  not 
"replaced'’  in  the  program,  then  the  program  becomes  more  vulnerable. 
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Low  enroUmentyiow  graduation  rate. 

Small  programs  that  attract  few  students  or  graduate  a small  proportion  of  those 
who  do  enrol  are  vulnerable  to  dlimination»  especially  in  those  institutions  that  use 
a “portfolio  analysis"  approach  to  resource  tdlocation.  In  this  approach  programs  that 
serve  small  or  highly  specialized  “markets"  are  vulnerable  unless  serving  these 
markets  is  considered  central  to  the  mission.  Low  graduation  rates  suggest  either  low 
program  quality  or  that  the  market  is  not  being  well-served.  In  either  case,  programs 
become  more  vulnerable  because  they  do  not  represent  areas  of  potential  growth,  high 
demand  or  high  quality — any  of  which  would  justify  continued  support 

Low  admission  standards/high  acceptance  rate. 

Most  graduate  programs  are  sulgect  to  minimum  admission  criteria  established  by 
a senate,  a faculty  of  graduate  studies  or  other  such  body.  Programs  that  are  more 
“selective"— meaioxig  that  they  admit  only  a portion  of  those  who  satisfy  the  minimum 
criteria — are  often  held  in  higher  esteem  and  are  viewed  as  higher  qxiality  than  those 
who  admit  all  or  most  of  those  who  apply.  Adult  education  programs  become  vulner- 
able if  those  who  make  resource  allocation  decisions  come  to  view  them  as  less 
demanding  or  challenging  than  other  programs  in  the  Faculty.  Although  adult 
education  programs  are  often  heavily  populated  with  mature  students  who  have 
proven  themselves  more  academically  capable  than  their  rmdergraduate  records 
would  suggest,  there  are  those  in  the  university  who  view  a “selective"  admissions 
approach  much  more  positively  than  an  “open"  approach.  The  degree  to  which 
admission  practices  iidluence  vulnerability  is  most  likely  dependent  on  whether  key 
decision  m^ers  view  graduate  education  from  an  egalitarian  or  an  elitist  perspective, 
so  it  is  important  to  imderstand  which  perspective  is  held  by  department  heads, 
deans,  vice-presidents  and  others  in  key  decision-making  positions. 

Low  facility  commitment  to  field  of  study. 

As  a multidisciplinary  field,  adult  education  programs  are  often  staffed  by  faculty 
with  a variety  of  disciplinary  backgrounds  and  interests.  There  are  many  advantages 
of  this,  but  one  disadvantage  is  that  faculty  allegiances  are  often  to  their  primary 
disciplines  rather  than  to  adult  education  as  a field  of  study.  This  seems  to  happen 
most  often  with  faculty  who  have  their  academic  training  in  another  field  or  discipline 
and  find  themselves  affiliated  with  em  adiilt  education  program  later  in  their  careers. 
Low  faculty  commitment  to  and  involvement  in  the  field  of  study  can  resiilt  in 
teaching  and  research  only  marginally  relevant  to  extant  concerns  and  issues.  While 
there  are  many  examples  where  those  trained  in  another  field  or  discipline  joined  and 
became  fully  committed  to  adult  education,  there  are  also  exeunples  where  there  was 
a low  level  of  commitment  because  the  original  field  or  discipline  was  considered  the 
primary  academic  “home"  which  could  be  reoccupied  if  things  did  not  work  out  in 
adult  education. 

Low  or  invi.sible  scholarly  productivity. 

Respect  and  relative  stability  are  the  rewards  for  programs  with  high  levels  of 
scholarly  productivity.  Programs  with  low  or  invisible  scholarly  productivity  are 
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vulnerable  because  they  are  viewed  as  not  contributing  fidly  to  the  mission  of  a 
research-oriented  university.  Unless  such  programs  provide  an  essential  service 
function  for  other  academic  units — which  is  rare  in  the  case  of  adult  education 
graduate  programs — they  are  vulnerable  to  cuts  or  to  reoiganizations  designed  to 
“reinvigorate"  the  scholarly  interests  and  activities  of  faculty  and  students. 

Internal  sauabbling/ideological  warfare. 

Academic  life  in  North  America  seems  to  encourage  individualism  and  the  develop- 
ment of  well-reasoned  and  vigorously-clefended  ideological  stances.  In  one  respect 
these  enliven  the  academic  environment  and  lead  to  new  insights  and  understandings 
wrought  from  debate  and  disagreement.  Yet  when  it  comes  t j building  support  for 
graduate  programs,  the  very  characteristics  that  make  the  university  a stimulating 
place  to  work  can  rniake  it  nearly  impossible  to  reach  agreement  on  required  collective 
action.  Programs  become  vulnerable  when  faculty  are  unable  to  reach  ccnsensus  on 
directions,  policies  and  strat^es  necessary  to  build  and  maintain  a program. 
Personal  and  professional  animosities,  when  played  out  publicly,  become  thorns  in  the 
sides  of  key  decision  makers,  put  students  in  the  xmcomfortable  position  of  having  to 
"dioose  sides*  to  make  any  progress  in  their  programs,  and  demonstrate  to  the 
academic  community  that  the  group  cannot  govern  itself.  In  such  circumstam^, 
programs  become  vulnerable  to  reoiganizations  designed  to  distance  the  warring 
fartiops,  to  outright  dissolution,  or  to  placement  in  a unit  under  the  supervision  of 
someone  thought  able  to  either  referetj  the  contest  or  to  make  decisions  for  the  group 
since  they  cannot  make  decisions  for  themselves. 

Poor  relations  with  the  field  of  practice. 

Scholarship  that  results  in  refeieed  publications  and  attracts  research  grants 
remains  the  most  valued  form  of  work  in  universities,  so  those  responding  to  the 
reward  structure  would  devote  most  of  their  energies  to  grant  getting  and  wntmg  for 
publication.  And  yet  the  experience  in  Western  Canada  suggests  that  building  and 
good  relations  vfith  the  field  of  practice  reduces  vxilnerability  while  poor 
relations  increases  vulnerability.  Poor  relations  with  the  field  of  practice  make  it 
to  get  outside  support  if  the  program  is  threatened  and  may  also  affect  the 
quality  and  number  of  applicants.  Several  instances  were  described  where  support 
from  the  field  of  practice  was  rallied  to  convince  various  decision  makers  that  a 
position  should  be  filled,  that  a program  should  not  be  discontinued  or  reorga^d, 
or  that  additional  resources  were  justified  because  the  program  was  makiiig  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  improved  practice.  Since  practitioners  are  the  primary  clients 
of  advilt  education  graduate  programs,  a program  viewed  as  irrelevant,  i^esponsive 
or  aloof  from  the  concerns  of  practice  may  also  have  problems  recruiting  talented 
students. 

Poor  or  uneven  student/facultv  relations. 

Students  are  an  important  source  of  political  support  for  graduate  programs. 
Satisfied  students  who  are  helped  to  achieve  their  academic  goals  in  a s^e, 
supportive  and  challenging  environment  can  be  potent  lobbyists  within  the  university. 
But  students  who  are  ill-served  by  their  advisors,  who  are  subject  to  second-rate 
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teaching,  who  are  exposed  to  outdated  or  irrelevant  ideas,  or  who  feel  harassed  or 
threatened  by  faculty  can  be  equally  potent  in  expressing  their  discontent  with  the 
program.  Programs  become  vulnerable  when  they  do  not  maintain  positive 
student/faculty  relations  because  they  are  viewed  as  “problems."  Poor  studen^faodty 
relations,  when  combined  with  other  indicators  of  vulnerability,  can  be  used  to  jiastify 
elimiiiating  or  reconfiguring  programs  to  solve  “the  problem." 

Insularity  from  other  academic  units. 

Some  adult  education  programs  pride  themselves  on  their  “uniqueness"  and  the 
fundamental  differences  they  claim  distinguish  their  programs,  students  and 
scholarship  from  those  units  which  focus  on  other  forms  and  levels  of  education.  The 
case  for  uniqueness  has  its  roots  in  the  need  to  justify  separate  programs  and  units 
devoted  to  advilt  education  in  a setting  where  many  scholars  are  interested  in 
educational  issues.  But  one  consequence  of  winn  ing  this  argument — and  repeating  it 
when  circumstances  warrant — ^is  that  adult  education  programs  have  insulated 
themselves  from  the  “evil"  influences  of  other  academic  units  to  the  point  where  there 
is  little  interchange  of  ideas  and  a jealous  guarding  of  students  from  competing 
paradigms  atid  value  positions.  Sudi  insularity  makes  programs  vulnerable  not  only 
because  they  are  seen  as  isolated — ^and  therefore  easy  to  eliminate  or  reconfigure 
without  consequence  for  other  programs — but  also  because  they  may  be  viewed  by 
those  outside  as  ideologically  monolithic  with  little  to  offer  the  wider  educational 
community. 

Little  regard  for  building/maintaining  internal  base  of  support. 

Complacency  regarding  building  support  for  adult  education  graduate  programs  is 
cause  for  concern  even  if  eiuroUments  are  healthy,  students  are  satisfied,  and  faculty 
are  busy  getting  published  and  acquiring  grants.  Building  and  maintaining  support 
is  a continuous  and  deliberate  process  that  requires  planning  and  energy.  Programs 
become  vulnerable  when  it  is  assumed  that,  because  everything  seems  to  be  going 
well,  there  is  no  need  to  worry  about  cultivating  relationships  with  decision  makers 
and  maintaining  a base  of  support.  A related  problem  is  having  only  one  person 
involved  in  this  work.  It  is  a problem  because  if  something  happens  to  that  person, 
the  base  of  support  may  have  to  be  reconstructed  from  scratch.  Personal  relationships 
do  seem  to  be  the  most  common  foimdation  on  which  support  is  built,  but  these  take 
time  and  constant  attention  to  maintain.  Engaging  successfully  in  university  politics 
depends  on  developing  trust,  gaining  and  maintaining  academic  credibility,  providing 
timely  and  useful  information,  demonstrating  a future-oriented  perspective,  emd 
recognizing  that  adult  education  is  only  one  program  among  many  with  legitimate 
claims  on  limited  resources. 


Recommendations 

Following  are  some  genered  recommendations  concerning  how  adult  education 
graduate  progreuns  might  reasonably  respond  to  the  ideas  presented  in  this  report. 
They  are  based  on  the  proposition  that  no  program — ^regardless  of  its  history,  size, 
prestige  or  location — is  completely  secure  in  this  time  of  shrinking  tiniversity  budgets, 
shifting  priorities,  and  competition  among  educational  providers.  This  proposition  has 
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been  reinforced  numerous  times  in  Canada  and  the  US  in  the  last  few  years  during 
which  mojor  programs  have  been  eliminated  or  substantially  reconfigured.  Quahty 
of  academic  work,  size,  grant  getting  ability,  noteworthy  specializations  and  prestige, 
even  when  taken  together,  have  not  been  sufficient  to  ward  off  m^or  unwanted 
changes. 

1.  Understand  the  wavs  in  which  a program  is  vulnerable. 

It  may  be  possible  to  construct  a rough  and  highly-subijective  ^vulnerability 
mdex"  that-  reflects  the  degree  of  risk  to  a program  based  on  where  it  stands  on 
each  indicator  described  above,  and  others  consideisd  unportant  for  each  institu- 
tion. EJveiy  program  exists  in  a unique  context.  Characteristics  that  make  a 
program  vulnerable  in  one  context  may  be  irrelevant  or  inconsequential  in 
another.  *nie  important  point  is  to  reflect  on  the  unique  circumstances  of  each 
program  and  come  to  some  conclusions  about  where  a program  might  be  most 
vulnerable. 

2.  Develop  strategies  to  reduce  vulnerability. 

Once  areas  of  vulnerability  are  understood  it  becomes  possible  to  develop 
strategies  intended  to  strengthen  support.  The  strategies  noted  above  that  were 
used  in  spedfic  circumstances  in  Western  Canada  may  be  a starting  point  for 
developing  a strategy.  Again,  each  program’s  context  is  unique,  so  what  worked 
in  one  setting  may  not  work  in  another.  It  is  important  to  develop  feasible  plans 
everyone  associated  with  the  program  is  either  supportive  of  or,  at 
miniirmni,  not  resistant  to. 

3.  Decide  on  the  best  wav  to  implement  and  sustain  the  strategies. 

Implementing  the  strategies  and  sustaining  them  will  take  energy  that  could 
be  spent  doing  other  things  more  rewarding  or  eiyoyable  but  it  is  energy 
invested  in  the  future  of  the  program.  In  programs  with  more  than  one  faculty 
member,  placing  the  entire  burden  on  one  person  seems  unwise  since  the  impact 
can  be  greater  if  all  those  associated  with  the  program  take  some  responsibility. 
This  will  also  reduce  the  likelihood  of  finger-pointing  and  blame-laying  the 
strategies  do  not  produce  the  desired  results.  In  one-person  programs  there  is  not 
much  choice;  either  that  person  does  the  work  or  it  does  not  get  done. 


4,  Plan  to  periodically  reassess  program  vulnerability  and  take  necessary 
action. 

As  circumstances  change  it  will  be  useful  to  reassess  program  vulnerability 
and  alter  strategies.  Making  this  a part  of  an  annual  internal  program  review, 
keyed  to  other  recurring  events  like  course  scheduling,  will  increase  the 
likelihood  that  it  will  get  done. 

We  have  learned  firom  experience  in  Canada  and  tlie  U.S.  that  once  a decision 
about  a program’s  elimination  or  reconfiguration  is  made,  it  is  very  dfficult  to 
reverse.  There  has  been  some  success  in  delaying  implementation  of  a decision,  but 
it  is  a rare  instance  when  letters  of  support,  phone  calls,  and  offers  to  discuss 
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alternative  solutions  have  resulted  in  decisions  being  reconsidered  or  reversed.  The 
implication  of  this  is  dear-^mderstanding  vulnerabilities  and  taking  action  to 
strengthen  support  are  best  thought  of  as  proactive  activities  because  they  surely  do 
little  good  as  responses  to  undesirable  decisions. 

Practitioners,  program  graduates  and  other  academics  are  invited  to  express  their 
views  on  the  issue  of  support  for  adult  education  graduate  programs  and  how  the 
strength  of  support  is  related  to  the  things  we  do  and  don’t  do  as  academics.  It  is 
through  open  debate  and  discussion  of  vulnerabilities  and  how  they  can  be  addressed 
that  we  will  learn  how  to  halt  the  apparent  erosion  of  support  for  graduate  programs 
and  b^in  a process  of  reclamation. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS/RECENSIONS 


BORDER  COUNTRY:  RAYMOND  WILLIAMS 
IN  ADULT  EDUCATION. 

J.  Mcllroy  and  S.  Westwood  (1993).  Leicester:  NIACE 

The  late  Raymond  Williams  is  best  known  as  a cultural  critic.  What  is  often 
forgotten  is  his  contribution  to  adult  education.  In  Borcier  Country,  John  Mcllroy 
and  Sallie  Westwood  have  taken  a step  towards  remedying  this,  one  that  is  long 
overdue. 

Since  Williams’  death  in  1988,  several  posthumous  anthologies  and  critical 
essays  have  been  published  by  notables  such  as  Terry  Eagleton  and  Alan 
O’Connor.  Anyone  with  a general  interest  in  Raymond  Williams  will  find  these 
well  worth  reading,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  tribute  paid  to  this  articulate  and 
original  socialist  thinker.  Border  Country,  featuring  as  it  does  selections  of 
Williams’  writings  on  a range  of  topics,  is  unique.  This  book  situates  Williams’ 
theoretical  work  in  relation  to  his  practice  as  an  adult  educator,  a practice 
spanning  the  15  year  period  between  1946  and  1961.  To  borrow  a formulation 
used  by  Williams  himself,  adult  education  is  the  context  in  which  texts  such  as 
The  Long  Revolution  and  Culture  and  Society  had  their  genesis.  This  point 
should  be  emphasized,  lest  we  slip  into  the  error  of  assuming  that  his  work  as 
a WEA  tutor  was  merely  a “day  job*— something  Raymond  Williams  did  to 
support  his  family,  while  his  real  preoccupation  was  with  criticism. 

As  Border  Country  shows,  this  was  not  the  case;  Mcllroy  and  Westwood 
present  a portrait  of  an  integrated  intellectual.  On  the  surface,  Raymond 
Williams  was  a study  in  contradictions,  the  “scholarship  boy*  who  became  a 
Cambridge  professor,  the  self-declared  Marxist  who  rejected  the  dogmatism  of 
party  orthodoxy.  However,  as  Mclbroy  and  Westwood  point  out,  Williams  also 
rejected  the  view  that  education  was  a ladder  designed  to  enable  a minority  of 
bright  individuals  to  rise  above  their  peers.  His  practice  in  adult  education 
helped  keep  him  in  touch  with  his  roots  in  the  Welsh  working  class: 

For  Williams,  involvement  in  adult  education  was  first  and  foremost  about 
the  working  class,  his  own  relationship  with  the  class  he  came  from  and  the 
collective  emancipation  of  that  class.. .the  complex  interrelations  between 
education  and  class  were  to  haunt  his  work  for  the  rest  of  his  life  (p.  14). 

Raymond  Williams  struggled  to  maintain  this  connectedness  throughout  his 
career.  His  consistent  refusal  to  either  romanticize,  or  condescend  to  working 
people  was  expressed  not  only  in  his  critiques  of  both  revolutionary  and 
evolutionary  socialism  but  also  (as  Mcllroy  and  Westwood  make  clear)  through 
his  manner  and  methods  of  teaching  adults.  All  the  above  will  likely  appeal  to 
Raymond  Williams  scholars,  since  Mcllroy  and  Westwoods’  perspective  differs 
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from  that  of  other  writers  and  editors.  What  about  the  overall  significance  of 
Border  Country  for  adult  education  here  and  now?  Consider  the  following: 

In  the  section  entitled  *lbaching  and  Learning”,  Mcllroy  and  Westwood 
present  Raymond  Williams*  analyses  of  his  own  activities  as  a tutor.  Some 
aspects  deal  specifically  with  teaching  literature.  As  an  early  admirer  of  the 
practical  criticism  of  F.R.  Leavis,  \^^iams  believed  that  the  best  way  to  learn 
to  criticize  and  thus  come  to  understand  literature  was  by  actually  doing  it.  He 
differed  firom  mainstream  academics  because  he  assumed  that  people  in  general, 
“an  elementary-sckooLtrained  boy  in  a steelworks  office,  a forty-year  old  village- 
school-educated  farrier's  wife,  and  a sub-editor  on  a provincial  paper  who  went 
to  a minor  public  school”  (p.  137),  were  just  as  able  to  do  textual  criticism  as 
were  Cambridge  undergraduates.  The  expectation  was  not  that  the  *T>oy  in  a 
steelworks  office”  wotdd  turn  out  to  be  another  F.R.  Leavis  (few  Cambridge 
undergraduate:**,  with  the  exception  of  Raymond  WiUiams,  managed  that!). 
Rather,  through  their  life  experience  and  the  sharing  of  a common  language, 
relatively  uneducated  adults  could,  given  the  opportunity,  not  only  learn  but 
learn  well.  They  possessed  what  Williams  termed  the  **potential  for  sensibihty” 
(p.  137). 

This  example  is  typical  of  Raymond  Williams*  conviction,  as  summed  up  by 
Mcllroy,  that  adult  education  "must  provide  the  tools  for  understanding  not 
received  understandings”  (p.  205).  Referring  to  his  students,  Williams 
cenunented  that  *they  didn't  want  the  conclusions  of  arguments,  they  wanted  to 
reach  their  own  concltisions”  (p.  258).  One  hears  echoes  of  Paulo  Freire's  critique 
of  “knowledge  banking”,  and  it  does  not  denigrate  Freire  to  point  out  that 
Raymond  Williams  arrived  at  similar  conclusions  independently  and  expressed 
them  publicly  earlier  on.  If  anything,  it  is  an  affirmation  of  the  emancipatory 
power  of  learning. 

The  section  of  Border  Country  entitled  “Adult  Education”  is  also  relevant  to 
current  concerns.  Here  we  enemmter  discussions  and  debates  on  the  purpose  of 
adult  education,  the  nature  of  its  constituency,  and  whose  interests  it  serves.  For 
Raymond  Williams,  adult  education  was  about  increasing  access  and  providing 
the  broadest  and  best  education  for  everyone: 

Williams  saw  the  threat  of  market  economics  and  philistinism  as  embodied 
in  “the  industrial  trainers”.  Adult  educators  had  to  confront  this  threat. 
Adult  education  was  not  relevant  to  industrial  training — ^it  was  essentially 
part  of  public  education.  Adult  education,  he  emphasized,  was  not  relevant 
“to  expanding  prcd'*»*t.ivity  nor  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  society  in 
direct  terms”.  Its  objective  was  the  extension  of  democracy  and  the 
deepening  of  the  quality  of  active  participation  in  society”  (p.  311). 

In  Canada  today,  adult  educators  who  attempt  to  advance  populist  goals — goals 
that  challenge  the  human  capital  model — face  similar  dilemmas. 

Raymond  lAfiUiams*  vision  and  practice  of  adult  education  tmifies  Border 
Country.  Some  readers  may  be  surprised  at  the  breadth  of  the  material  included 
(on  social  movements,  the  mass  media,  literary  and  film  criticism,  and  the 
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importance  of  community).  In  fact  such  inclusion  is  crucial.  While  Mcllroy  and 
Westwood  situate  Williams  in  the  context  of  his  work  as  an  adu’t  educator,  they 
also  stress  that  this  is  only  part  of  the  picture.  Raymond  Williams  saw  education 
in  terms  of  its  broader  social  implications.  Education  was  an  aspect  of  culture 
and  an  informed,  critical  culture  was  central  to  the  “long  revolution"  that  would, 
he  believed,  help  create  a more  humane  and  genuinely  democratic  society. 

There  are  lessons  here  as  well.  Currently  in  Canada  we  face  a situation  in 
which  publicly  funded  cvdtural  institutions  (schools,  universities,  libraries, 
publishing  and  broadcasting,  to  name  only  a few),  are  being  either  privatized  or 
starved  to  death.  The  next  time  we  hear  (yet  another)  politician  assert  that  there 
is  simply  no  more  money,  we  may  want  to  recall  the  words  of  Raymond  Williams: 
Any  existing  economic  system  is  the  expression  of  real  preferences... 
[attention)  must  be  turned  to  these  actual  preferences  and  not  to  an 
arbitrary  argument  in  terms  of  total  production,  which  obscvures  the  real 
choices  we  are  making  or  underwriting  (p.  240). 

Arguments  for  fiscal  restraint  may  conceal  choices  that  are  actually  ideological 
and  adult  educators,  among  others,  need  to  challenge  the  underlying 
assumptions  of  these  arguments.  As  Mcllroy  and  Westwood  remind  us; 

Adult  education,  too,  has  felt  the  winds  of  privatisation,  commercialisation 
and  the  market  economy.  The  emphasis  is  not  on  the  public  education 
Williams  espoused — despite  the  crying  need  for  it — but  on  education  seen  as 
a consumption  good  or  help  up  the  vocational  ladder.  Courses  about  work 
proliferate,  but  are  centred  on  professional  techniques,  not  the  social  and 
personal  mej-mings  of  work.  His  “Industrial  Trainers"  are  in  the  saddle;  his 
“Old  Humanists"  and  “Public  Educators"  are  embattled.  But  they  are  still 
battling;  [and]  a glance  at  the  curriculum  of  adult  education  shows  that  the 
game  is  far  from  up!  (p.  19) 

In  some  ways,  the  “long  revolution"  that  Raymond  Williams  spoke  of  has  never 
seemed  farther  away.  But  Border  Country  reminds  us  that  we  are  not  without 
“resources  of  hope".  This  is  Raymond  Williams*  legacy  to  adult  education. 


Patricia  Hughes*Fuller 
University  of  Alberta 


BUILDING  COMMUNITIES  OF  DIFFERENCE. 

William  G.  Tierney  (1993).  Tbronto:  OISE  Press 

Tierney’s  book  positioning  higher  education  in  the  twenty-first  century  is  part 
of  the  Critical  Studies  in  Education  and  Culture  Series  edited  by  Henry  A. 
Giroux  and  Paulo  Freire.  In  introducing  this  work,  Giroux  says.  For  Tierney, 
theory  is... a lx.rderland  where  conversations  begin,  differences  confront  each 
other,  hopes  are  initiated,  and  social  struggles  are  waged”  (p.  ix).  With  these 
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words  Giroux  has  framed  Tierney’s  journey  into  \mcertainty  in  wiiich  this  Penn 
State  academic  asks  all  of  us  who  have  a stake  in  higher  education  to  “create  a 
politics  of  difference  that  places  every  institutional  member  in  a new  location 
with  regard  to  cultural  identity”  (p.  148).  Tierney  states  his  purpose  is  to  develop 
the  ideas  of  critical  postmodernism  as  a framework  for  an  elemental  analysis  of 
postsecondary  education.  He  begins  his  task  by  examining  “five  axes  of 
contention  that  underscore  the  differences  between  postmodernism  and  critical 
theory”  (p.  4).  He  builds  his  “theoretical  scaffolding”  (p.  3)  emphasizing  that 
“critical  theory’s  advocacy  for  empowerment  needs  to  be  fused  with  the 
postmodern  notion  of  difference”  (p.  10).  Essentially,  Tierney  seeks  to  incorporate 
postmodern  notions  of  multivocality  and  difference  into  structures  built  by 
critical  theory  to  enhance  empowerment  and  democracy. 

Tierney  uses  critical  postmodernism  as  a “paradigm  to  critique  and  to  think 
about  organizational  life”  (p.  90).  On  a base  level,  I find  myself  comforted,  even 
seduced,  by  his  way  of  thinking  about  what  universities  could  be  like.  J agree 
that  we  must  work  to  decenter  norms  in  order  to  make  visible  “identities  and 
voices  that  have  been  silenced  and  dispossessed”  (p.  41).  I like  his  framework 
that  uses  difference  as  an  organizing  concept.  I concur,  “An  educational  process 
concerned  with  empowerment  needr  to  engage  stu.dents  so  that  they  are  able  to 
learn  about  themselves  by  coming  to  terms  with  the  ‘Other’,  with  those  who  may 
be  qmte  different”  (p.  41).  However  his  preoccupation  with  hope  and  agape 
(selfless  love) — ethereal  terms  he  does  not  satisfactorily  define — eroded  my  initial 
feelings  of  joy  and  contentment.  His  words,  tempered  as  they  are  by  his  idealism, 
create  a picture  of  higher  education  in  the  next  century  that  treats  the  realities 
of  the  past  like  blurred  negatives  cast  in  a box  in  the  attic.  Consequently,  he  fails 
to  adequately  address  his  central  question,  “How  do  we  create  imderstandings 
across  differences  so  that  we  are  able  to  acknowledge  and  honor  one  another, 
rather  than  bring  into  question  one  another’s  legitimacy?”  (p.  27).  His  critique 
fills  me  with  thoughts  of  what  can  be,  rather  than  with  thoughts  of  what  we  can 
do.  At  the  end  of  his  book,  1 still  wonder  how  I can  translate  dialogue  into  action. 

This  translation  is  the  central  struggle,  and  Tierney  knows  it.  He  says  a 
critical  postmodernist  must  “enable  individuals  to  utilize  their  voices  in  defining 
communal  values”  (p.  76).  He  highlights  that  a community  of  difference  is  “in 
constant  negotiation,  dialogue,  and  reformulation”  (p.  140).  Yet,  while  Tierney 
leads  me  to  envision  a community  of  difference  as  a dynamic  social  entity,  he 
does  not  posit  how  I am  to  move  from  awareness  through  dialogue  to  action  that 
challenges  the  power  of  the  norm.  It  may  be  as  he  concludes,  “Critical 
postmod/'mism  leaves  us  perhaps  with  as  many  questions  as  it  answers,  and  it 
should”  (p.  158). 

Tierney  is  substantive  in  other  ways  though.  He  provides  contrasting 
descriptions  of  several  American  colleges  and  universities,  outlining  and 
analyzing  a collage  of  problems.  He  presents  the  voices  and  experiences  of 
marginalized  individuals;  he  lets  them  speak  about  their  fears,  their  exclusion, 
and  the  ways  in  which  they  have  been  silenced  and  dispossessed.  He  lets  them 
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tell  their  own  stories  in  a way  that  invites  the  reader  to  listen,  to  reflect,  and  to 
understand.  However,  Tierney  only  presents  those  I have  come  to  call  the 
mainstream  marginalized — gay  men,  lesbians.  Native  Americans,  and  women. 
All  groups  have  made  inroads  in  developing  voices  and  fighting  the  power  of  the 
norm.  I acknowledge  that  their  struggles  continue.  However  in  limiting  hie 
discussion  to  these  groups,  Tierney  does  not  acknowledge  the  dynamics  of 
marginalization  in  the  North  American  context,  a dynamics  that  has  created  the 
new  marginalized.  Many  immigrant  groups  fall  into  this  category.  Declining 
economic  conditions  and  the  rise  of  right  wing  conservatism  have  manifested  in 
a critique  of  immigration  that  has  forced  many  Asians,  Eastern  Europeans,  and 
others  to  the  fringe  of  North  American  consciousness.  It  is  no  longer  enough  for 
any  author  to  acknowledge  the  subjugation  of  the  traditionally  marginalized;  co- 
existence in  a critical  postmodern  sense  requires  that  we  be  aware  of  the 
dynamics  of  marginalization  that  create  new  silent  voices.  Such  awareness  is 
crucial  to  any  reconfiguration  of  norms  required  to  reposition  all  who  are 
marginalized. 

As  a critical  postmodernist,  Tierney  calls  on  us  to  focus  “on  the  structural 
relations  of  power  in  an  organization  and  on  how  reality  is  constructed"  (p.  102). 

I found  Tierney’s  own  focus  aberrant  in  this  regard.  Firstly,  his  earlier  noted 
preoccupation  with  ideals  of  hope  and  agape  seems  *o  distance  Tierney  firom  any 
real  consideration  of  how  reality  is  constructed.  He  himself  states,  “The  concept 
of  hope  is  helpful  in  providing  meaning  and  a basi^  for  action,  but  it  neither  tells 
us  how  to  act,  nor  how  to  commxmicate  across  differences;  it  also  suggests 
commonalities  where  none  may  be  possible"  (p.  23).  Secondly,  while  he  allows  us 
to  hear  the  voices  and  the  experiences  of  the  marginalized,  he  fails  to  present  us 
with  sufficient  critique  of  the  privileged  in  his  discussions  of  identity  and 
difference.  He  shoxild  have  included  more  than  a tangential  discussion  of  the 
roles  of  the  State  and  the  New  Right  in  influencing  directions  taken  by 
postsecondary  institutions.  He  should  have  focused  more  clearly  on  the  structural 
relations  of  power  in  organizations  as  pat  of  a process  of  clarifying  how  we  are 
to  move  from  awareness  to  action  in  the  reconfiguration  of  norms.  Has  it  ever 
been  enough  to  hope?  Can  Tierney  really  expect  that  those  at  the  center  will 
universally  operate  from  a belief  in  agape?  \^y  in  1994  must  we  still  cling  to 
deals?  Why  have  we  not  been  able  to  build  his  communities  of  difference?  Why 
is  there  still  so  much  injustice?  Why  are  there  so  many  people  in  need?  Why  do 
we  have  the  new  marginalized  in  democracies  like  Canada  and  the  United 
States?  Perhaps  Tierney  would  have  done  better  to  spend  more  time  explaining 
these  realities,  rather  than  promoting  his  ideals. 

Tierney  has  left  me  with  many  questions  to  answer  and  with  the  desire  to 
explore  the  depths  of  critical  postmodernism.  On  this  level  he  has  succeeded  as 
a critical  postmodern  writer.  I still  believe  that  his  challenges  to  recogmze 
difference,  engage  in  dialogue,  and  honor  difference  provide  ui  fine  modus 
operand!  for  those  of  us  who  wish  to  build  communities  of  difference.  However, 
Tierney  leaves  us  with  so  many  processual  questions.  How  do  we  build  a 
community  of  difference?  Substantially,  Tierney  has  not  answered  this  question. 
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I wish  he  had  grounded  his  idealism  in  practical  discussion  designed  to  help 
elucidate  how  we  might  create  postsecondary  institutions  founded  on  agape.  At 
this  point  he  has  left  me  wondering  how  to  translate  awareness  into  action.  For 
now,  building  a community  of  difference  wUl  remain  transcendent  in  my  lived 
experience. 

Andre  P.  Grace 
Dalhousie  University 
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Graduate  Degrees  in  Canada-Adult  Education  and 
Cognate  Subjects  • 1993.* 

Graduate  degrees  awarded  by  Canadian  universities  in  adult  education  and  cognate 
subjects  in  1993.  Compiled  by:  G.  Ambury,  L.  Devlin,  M.  Gillen,  K.  Kennett,  R.  O’Reilly, 
D.  MacKeracher,  M.  Proctor,  S.  Scott,  T.  Sork,  M.  Waldron. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 

Department  of  Adult,  Career  and  Technology  Education 
Master  of  Education  in  Adult  and  Higher  Education  (Theses) 

KE.  Barnes,  Barrier*  to  integration:  The  immigrant  professional  engineer  experience  (T.M. 
Derwing) 

MM.  Bauman,  Evalttation  of  a home  study  program  (D.  Collett) 

J.E.  Benders,  The  rued  for  faculty  development  as  perceived  by  faculty  members  in  an 
Alberta  community  (AG.  Konrad) 

B.  Cunliffe,  Evaluation  of  an  introduction  literature  course  for  ESL  students  (PA  Brook) 
M.I.  Davey,  Response  to  literature:  A comparative  study  of  the  reaction  of  adult  ESL  and 

ENL  students  to  two  contrasting  short  stories  (R.  Hayden) 

A J.  Dunn,  Professional  immigrant  women:  Experiences  and  perceptions  of  acculturation  (D. 
Collett) 

D.L.  Fedoruk,  Relationship  of  teaching  styles  to  learning  styles  in  music  education  (PA 
Brook) 

C. W.  Griffin,  Key  indicators  of  job  effectiveness  of  correctional  officers  at  the  Edmonton 
Remand  Centre  (AK.  Deane) 

KH.  Hess,  Multimedia  supported  instruction  of  poetry  for  ESL  classes  (D.  <3ollett) 

C.S.  Jackson,  Program  evaluation  in  adult  literacy:  Volunteer  tutor  program  in  Alberta 
(TM.  Derwing) 

M.  Konrad,  Special  needs  recreation  independent  study  courses:  An  evaluation  of  efficacy 
(DA  MacKay) 

F.G.  MacMahon,  Learning  informally  to  be  a team  player  (D.  Collett) 

M.H.  Moore,  Management  of  quality  training  in  organizations  (A  Deane) 

PM.  Ness,  Understandings  of  health  (M.  Haughey) 

L. J.  Rachynski,  Goal  setting  activities  for  academic  upgrading  students  (P.A  Brook) 

I. S.  Rogozinski,  Participative  management  and  employee  empowerment  (A.Li.  Konrad) 

M. L.  Shaw,  Patient  perception  of  the  need  for  follow-up  support  for  learning  after  a diabetes 
education  program  (J.F.D.  Ilott) 

J. K.  Simonsen-Caims,  Rules  on  discrimination:  A legislative  framework  for  postsecondary 
education  (B.  Young) 

K. L.  Sveinungaard,  TVansformative  learning  in  adulthood  (D.  Collett) 

M.M.  Xie,  A survey  of  community  English  language  programs  in  Beijing  (T.M,  Derwing) 
Master  of  Education  in  Adult  and  Higher  Education  (Project) 

K.A.  Da’Silva,  Women**  quest  for  meaning  in  science  at  ACV,  Edmonton  (P.A  Brook) 

F.  Feng,  Tkaching  the  use  of  personal  computers  to  Chinese  educational  administrators  in 
a Cancuiian  environment  (C.  Montgomerie) 

C.  Graham,  The  needs  of  staff  for  workplace  wellness  programs  at  Edmonton  public  schools 
(D.  Collett) 

E.L.  Gray,  Women's  experiences  as  further  education  coordinators  (B.  Young) 
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C Ji,  Snow,  Evaluating  nursing  instrudor  evaluations  at  the  Misericordia  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing  (DA  MacKay) 

Master  of  E^ducation  in  Instructional  Tbchnology  Education 

RJ.  I»ney,  A survey  of  the  development  and  use  of  computer  based  interactive  multimedia 
training  among  selected  northern  Alberta  organizations  (M,  Szabo) 

VJL  Paaek,  The  use  of  a computer<^sdated  interactive  videodisk  in  the  teaching  concept  on  linear 
motion  physics  (P.  VWght) 

D. L.  Wodelet,  Computerized  management  of  individualized  programs  (M.  Szabo) 

T.G.  WcMrtkington,  Computer-based  interactive  versus  non-interactive  cuidio  (M.  Szabo) 

Master  of  Education  in  Instructional  Tbchnolo^  Education  (Project) 

B. C.  T\imey,  More  or  less:  The  design  and  development  of  a CAI  pilot  program  (ML  Szabo) 

PJD.  Wozney,  The  tech  case:  An  introduction  to  lasers  through  laboratory  and  computer  based 

instruction  (M.  Szabo) 

Master  of  Education  in  Vocational/Industrial  Arts  Education  (Thesis) 

S. T.  Caforio,  Computer  assisted  tutorial  as  a supplementary  lecumng  tool  (MW,  Petnik) 

UE.  Champ,  Descriptive  study  of  technical  and  vocational  (D  JL  Young) 

AJ.  Dow,  Individualized  instruction  os  a classroom  management  technique  in  industrial 
education  (C.  Preitz) 

C. L.  Goodale,  English,  education,  employment:  Needs  of  immigrant  women,  (J.ED.  Bolt) 

RA  Radomsld,  An  analysis  of  selected  process  learning  activities  for  their  science  concepts  (C. 
Preitz) 

DA  Sullivan,  ChUd  caregiver  adherence  to  regulations  and  policies  for  Alberta  (C.  Preitz) 
Master  of  Education  in  VocationaVIndustrial  Arts  Education  (Project) 

KR.  Nelson,  The  development  of  a welding  filler  metals  handbook  (J.ED.  Dott) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
Department  of  Administrative^  Adult  and  ICgher  Education 
Master  of  Arts  Clheses) 

C Andniske,  Marks  on  paper:  Exploring  literacy  through  theatre  - Impact  of  performing  on 
literacy  and  upgrading  students  (R.W.  Boehier) 

B.  Berry,  Factors  influencing  seniors"  community  projects:  A descriptive  and  interpretive  analysis 
(J  Thornton) 

J.  Johnson,  Exploring  teaclung  assistants*  conceptions  teaching  (D.D.  Pratt) 

K Kennedy,  John  K Friesen:  Adult  educator,  mentor  o:td  humamtarion  (G.R.  Selman) 

A Malek,  Retired  academics*  reasons  for  work,  volurJeering,  and  recreation  (d  J!.  Thornton) 

C.  Price,  The  learning  and  empowerment  of  people  with  schizophrenia  (R.W.  Boshier) 

R.  Taylor,  Increasing  public  awareness:  A community  action  group  case  study  (TJ.  Sork) 
Master  of  Education  (Migor  Papers) 

S.  Clarke,  A survey  of  Japanese  students  at  a CbnocUon  university:  An  assessment  of  the  pre- 
departure orientation  (D.D,  Pratt) 

E.  Clausen,  Barriers  to  participation  for  returning  women  in  adult  basic  education  classes:  Some 
guidelines  for  instructors,  counsellors,  and  institutions  (G  Jl.  Sehnan) 

K Dauphinee,  The  concept  of  a relational  teaming:  A case  for  its  distinction  (TJ.  Sork) 

G.  Ellert,  Health  promotion  through  written  materials  (J.E.  Thornton) 

N.  Farrell,  A d^criptive  analysis  atui  comparison  of  the  core  components  of  the  study  and  practice 
of  adult  education  and  voluntarism  (TJ.  Sork) 

E.  Kador,  Coordination  and  the  field  of  adult  education  in  British  Columbia  (W.S.  Griffith) 

J.  Kelly,  Long  term  care:  History  of  voluntary  boardb  and  board  development  (R.W.  Boshier) 

H.  PatuUo,  How  older  adults  access  health  information  (J.E.  Tliomton) 

K Raphael,  Values  clarificationAn  aliemaiive  to  needs  assessment  in  nursing  continuing 
education  when  empowerment  is  the  desired  outcome  (G.R  Selman) 
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J.  Turner,  Predktiona  of  entry  and  re-entry  persistence  and  nonpersistence  (JJE.  Thornton) 

K,  Wdister,  A^ng  families  and  family  life  education:  Reflections  of  an  adult  educator  (JJ5. 
Thornton) 

Doctor  of  Education 

S.  Butterwick,  The  politics  of  needs  interpretation;  A study  o/"  three  Canadian  job  straUgy  funded 
Job-entry  programs  for  xoomen  (KR.  Rubenaon) 

R.  Gark,  Successful  illiterate  men  (W.S.  GrifBth) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALGARY 

Department  of  Educational  Policy  and  Administrative  Studies 
Master  of  Education  (Projects) 

R.  Folkman,  Serving  the  needs  of  adult  learners  through  distance  education  (D.  Kirby) 

G.  Jaskela,  Critical  thinking  in  nursing  education  (D.  IQiby) 

K.  Morgan,  Entrepreneurial  education;  A case  study  CT.  I^rch) 

B.  Roddidt,  TZw  goWen  popcr;  A nomi/we  o/“ejpericnoe  (P.  Adams) 

E.  Wniiains,  Rewriting  women’s  lives  in  the  knowledge  base  of  adult  education:  The  potential  of 
phenomenology  as  a feminist  methodology  (C.  Warren) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUEIPH 
Department  of  Rural  Extension  Studies 
Masters  of  Science  Oliesis) 

F.  Chizuka,  A «My  institutional  sustainabilify  of  the  adaptive  research  planning  teams 
project  in  Zambia  (J.  Shute) 

S.  Gardia,  A study  primary  health  care  accessibility  for  Indo-Chinese  immig.xmt  women  (J. 
Shute) 

T.  Kalinda,  Agricultural  research-extension  linkages-The  case  of  Zambia  improved  maize  seed 
technology  (G.  Pilaon) 

T.  Kepe,  Characteristics  and  fanning  perceptions  of  small-scale  commercial  farmers  in  Ciskei, 

SoutA A^too (G.  FOaon)  »,  .»  j 

B.  NCaener,  The  Rurtel  network;  A computer  mediated  communication  project  in  the  Highlands 

(J.  Shute) 

L.  NBtdrell,  Farmers’ perceptions  of  botanical  pesticide  use  in  Northern  Thailand  (J.  Shute) 

L.  Nieman,  Participation  by  Canadian  farm  women  in  agricultural  organizations  (G.  Filson) 

M.  Rowan,  ‘Mulheres  viuvas  com  karidos  vivos”:  The  socioeconomic  impacts  of  male  la’jour 
migration  on  rural  Brazilian  women  (J.  Shute) 

P.  Stradian,  An  exploratory  study  of  patient  education  practices  of  registered  nurses  (J.  Shute) 

J Jd.  lyier.  Smallholders’  opinions  about  the  management  of  sustainable  agro-firestry  in  the 
Gazelle  Peninsula  in  Papua,  New  Guinea  (J.  Shute) 

Masters  of  Science  (Mrgor  Paper) 

I.  Cargill,  Into  the  head  of  Africa;  A study  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  (ROM)  controversy  and 
its  implications  for  nan-fbrmal  education  (GA.B.  Moore) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK 
Divifaon  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education 
Master  of  ESducation  CUrcses) 

C.  Folkes,  Job  Sathfaction  as  a consequence  of  working  climate  (D.  Macforadier) 

S.  Peacock,  Playing  classical:  Adult  learner  experiences  in  two  dassical  guitar  classes  (D. 
MacKeradier) 

H.  Steed,  A study  of  verbal  interactions  between  college  students  and  instructor  when  teaming  and 
teaching  a computer  based  sf,.'radsheet  application  at  a distance  (D.  MacKeracher) 

M.  Wall,  The  centrality  of  self  in  women’s  learning  experiences  during  graduate  study  (D. 
Macitoradicr) 
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THE  ONTAMO  INSTITUTE  FOR  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 
Department  of  Adult  Education 
Master  of  Arts 

B.  Drucker^  An  investigation  into  the  developmental  aspects  of  motherhood  (D.  Brundage) 

AJJ.  GiQiee,  The  creation  of  knowledge  about  African  ivomen:  Strategies  in  women*s  research 
education  and  commwucations  in  Tbnzania  (J  Draper) 

M.  Joyce,  "Singing  for  our  lives'^:  Women  creating  home  through  singing  (A*  NBles) 

R Eoheil,  Woman,  the  quiet  hero  (V.  Darrodi-Lozowsld) 

B.  Lalor-Morton,  Academic  upgrading  student^s  experiences  in  a post  secondary  college  diploma 
program  (J.  Draper) 

BA.  Penny,  An  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  inseruice  training  in  interpersonal  relationships  on 
school  leaders  in  two  Ontario  school  boards  (D.  Brundage) 

MJ^.  Sauriol,  Learning  the  artistry  of  professional  practice  (V.  GrifiBn) 

R Wallace,  The  politics  of  male  friendships  and  ^sexual  identify*  (R  Simon) 

J.  Zhang,  A comparative  study  of  education  and  learning  in  Canada,  China  and  Sweden: 
Government  expenditures  (1978-1988)  on  education  public  libraries  and  museums  (A  Thomaa) 
Doctor  of  Education 

C.  Anokwa,  Ghanaian  rural  women  and  familial  education:  The  case  of  selected  womens 
educational  programs  (J.  Draper) 

TA.  Ayrea,  A learning  design  far  adults  in  a Canadian  iniercultural  higher  educational  context 
(P.  Gandin) 

JAL  Baker,  The  integration  of  self-directed  learning  skills  into  undergraduate  distance  education 
courses  in  Canadian  universities  (J.  Davis) 

R Beharriell,  The  environment  and  the  mass  media:  A study  of  Canadian  daily  newspaper  editors 
(J.  Farrell) 

B Brady,  Perceptions  of  personal  growth  during  adulthood:  A study  of  eight  adults  to  midlife 

CD.  Brundage) 

E J.  Burge,  Learners'  perceptions  of  learning  in  oomputer<onferencing:  A qualitative  analysis  (L 
Davie) 

D.  Castle,  The  visioning  process  as  it  is  known  and  utilized  by  human  resource  development 
consultants  (W.  Alexander) 

L.  Hein,  The  purposes  of  university  continuing  education:  The  perspectives  and  learnings  of 
continiung  education  deans  and  directors  (L.  Davie) 

R J).  Johnston,  Experiential  learning  in  a new  organizaUunal  role:  A case  study  of  employee 
assistance  program  managers  (A  Thomas) 

WJ.  Kops,  Self-planned  learning  efforts  of  managers  in  an  organizational  context  (A  Tbugh) 

R JI.  Lavery,  Tkachers'  experience  in  implementing  a changed  perspective  (V.  Griffin) 

S.  May,  Feminist  pedo^fogy  in  distance  education:  Women's  experiences  as  distance  learners  (A 
Miles) 

N.  McKinnon,  An  assessment  of  using  technology  and  learning  contracts  with  adult  learners  in 
distance  education  (L.  Davie) 

F.E.  Miller,  Ego  identity  status  and  attrition  among  first-semester  students  in  a college  of  applied 
arts  and  technology  (A  Thomas) 

A Ng’Andwe,  An  analysis  of  master's  degree  programs  in  adult  education  in  English  s'l^eaking 
Canadian  universities:  Implications  far  Zambia  (A  Thomas) 

B.  Nutter,  How  parents  change  during  child  welfare  transitions  (L.  Davie) 

J A OConnor,  The  crucible  of  learning:  An  examination  of  adult  learning  in  clinical  pastoral 
ed:JtCQtion  (B.  Burnaby) 

J.  Ousaoren,  From  preacher  to  politician:  TC,  Douglas'  TYxinsition  (A  Thomaa) 
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S.  Weaver,  The  vaiidity  of  the  use  of  extended  and  tmtimed  testing  for  postsecondary  students 
with  learning  (Usabilities  (J.  Wener) 

TA2.^c\asi,Enhanang  self-esteem  in  aduU  bask  education  (UTtsno) 

W.  Zhong,  Cluna's  participation  in  the  world  community:  A study  of  Chinese  scholaHy 
communication  (J.  Draper) 

Doctor  of  Plulosophy  » 

The  phoenix  rising:  self-development  in  (xtregivers  for  relatives  with  alzheimers 

disease  (V  Griffin) 


QUEENS  UNIVERSITY 
Faculty  of  Education 
IWaaiAr  of  Education  CTheses) 

B P-ftiighlun,  Caregiving:  Love’s  labour  lost  (MA  l^wis) 

K.  Downey,  Three  women's  experiences  in  construction  apprenticeships  (N.  Hutchinson) 

M.  Hasan,  The  women  as  initiators:  A different  approach  in  -development  in  South  Asia  (G. 
Eastabrook) 

W.L.  Lang,  Keep  the  bird  in  hand,  attract  the  birds  in  the  bush,  Chinese  ENEM  university 

teachers’ satisfaction  l<Ussatisfaciion(fjt.'EaBi^3ito(AC) 

Y.  Ma,  AduU  Chinese  English-second  language  learners  combination  of  structural  and 
communicative  approaches  to  oral  competence  (A.  Staire)  ^ c,  v ii\ 

W.  Mungai,  Factors  that  inhibit  effective  nutrition  education  in  Kenya  (D-S.  Campbell) 

O.  Myrfield,  A time  of  transition:  An  exploration  office  female  community  college  nursing 

students'  experiencx  of  consolidation  (M.  I^wis)  ^ ^ t„n\ 

W.  Porteoua,  Characteristics  of  adult  basic  education  participants  Campbell) 

S.  Qi,  A comparative  case  study  of  prior  cultural  knowledge  in  English-second  language  lexical 
meaning  making  (A.  Stairs) 

V.  Stenzl,  Self-efficacy  and  fondly  support:  Their  relationship  with  low-fat  eating  behaviour 
within  a nutrition  intervention  (AJ.C.  Eng) 

J.  Wilson,  An  evaluative  study  on  the  CPR  instructor's  curriculum  (D.  Campbell) 

Master  of  Education  (Projects)  , „ , , , , aj  * 

M.  Amin,  A workshop  for  the  introduction  of  television  to  the  Bangladesh  Rural  Advancement 

Committee  (F.  Johnston)  , . • ^ n 

H.  Dillon,  Tbo  bad  about  mama-.  A critical  look  at  ESL  programs  for  immigrant  women  (K. 

B^lte^T,Journal  writing  as  a refUctive  tool  in  medical  education 

K Grossman,  A fiminist  perspective  on  the  research  process:  Theory,  practice,  barriers  (M. 
Xi0wis} 

M.  Eiandker,  A visual  aids  workshop  for  the  Bangladesh  Rural  Advancement  Committee  (F. 

N.  Sultana!  A workshop  on  adoption  of  innovation  and  organizational  change  for  the 
Bangladesh  Rural  Advancement  Committee  (D.  Campbell) 

M.  Uliana,  The  management  functions  carried  out  by  first-line  nurse  managers  (R.  Rees) 

UNIVERSITY  OP  SASKATCHEWAN 

Department  of  Communications,  Continuing  and  Vocational  Education 
Master  of  Continuing  Education  (Theses) 

E Smith,  The  role  of  cultural  reflection  in  the  content  of  Canadian  television  entertainment 

(FJB.  Brown)  • a „ „ 

G.P.  Taylor,  Factors  affecting  nurses  entry  into  continuing  education  and  nursing  degree 

programs  (D.  Saklofske  and  E.  Scissons)  • /a  tn 

B.  Yang,  Determinants  of  participation  in  continuing  professional  education  (A  Blunt) 
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Master  of  Continuing  Education  (Plrojects) 

W.L.  Lane»  Leisure  education  resource  kit  (JL  Schwier) 

S JL  Ktdiie,  Ueing  social  literary  criticism  to  enhance  adult  education  research  and  practice:  A 
guidebook  and  accompanying  workshop  outline  (ML  Collins) 

Master  of  Education  (Project) 

S.V.  Yiope^Aguidefbrmaruigers  of  vobmteer  programs  to  the  selection  (^strategies  for  recruitment, 
training  and  retention  of  direct  service  volunteers  (ML  Collins) 

ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER  UNIVERSITY 
Master  of  Adult  Education 

S.  Canipbellr  Cofnmwiity  linkage  forums:  Thansfbrmative  learning  as  part  of  a (xymmunity 
development  process  (ML  Bopp) 

N,  Cantin^  Facilitating  selfdirected  learning  in  a career  counselling  setting  (ML  Gillen) 

R.  Coreau,  Programmes  for  displaced  workers:  An  exarnination  of  (idministratwe  and 
programmatic  requirements  (ML  Gillen) 

J.  Duke^Leomi;^  in  co-operatives:  An  investigadan  of  the  learning  and  transmission  of(XHyperative 
values  in  housing  co-ops  CM  Bopp) 

C.  Gobeil^  Fadlitadng  teaming  for  wellness  (M  Bopp) 

L.  Kalina,  Using  a community  development  approach  to  improve  the  food  security  of  low-income 
women  (S.  May) 

KJM  Eoioey,  Revising  a nursing  orientation  program  using  focus  groups  to  assess  needs  (M  Gillen) 
L.  LaveTB,  ElxperientUd  development  of  facilitation  processes  (L  Hunt) 

S.  McDonald,  A community  cdlege  experience:  A case  study  of  perspective  transformation  (ML  Gillen) 
Dlu  Madntoeh,  Mature  university  and  college  students:  Provision  of  services  to  address  needs  (M 

Gillen) 

L.TM.  Maguire,  for  group  foudlitation:An  andragomcal  evaluation  framework 

a Hunt) 

M Morg^,Devehpingeconomicliteracyforwomen  using  popular  education  techniques  (M  Bopp) 
V.  Mushinsld,  Strategies  and  dynamic  factors  for  facilitating  groups:  A case  study  (M  Bopp) 

C A Olson,  Using  a participatory  approach  to  designing  guidelines  for  a second-phase  support 
group  for  women  who  have  been  abused  (M  Gillen) 

J.  Oram,  A framework  for  educating  health  promotion  practitioners  (M  Bopp) 

D. L.  Panlav,  A learning  strategies  approach  for  ABE  learners  (M  Gillen) 

A Poonwassie,  Participatory  planning  of  orientation  sessions  for  aboriginal  adult  education  (I. 
Hunt) 

J.  Puckett,  In  the  for  country:  A learning  journey  among  stran^rs  (M  Bopp) 

S.  Ross,  An  educational  workshop  on  the  change  process:  Relieving  stress  in  a hospital  environment 
(M  Gillen) 

P.C,  Russell,  In  the  leameris  voice:  Understanding  ways  of  knowing  through  transformational 
learning  (I.  Hunt) 

E Schenkel,  The  planmng  and  development  of  an  orientation  handbook  for  part-time  college 
instructors:  A case  study  (I.  Hunt) 

SE.  Ulmi,  Using  a pcLTticipcttory  method  to  develop  a nutrition  education  resource  fora  low  literate 
Qvxtience  (L  Hunt) 

DJM  (Jennex)  Wells,  Formative  evaluation:  Specialized  computer-assisted  management  training 
(M  Gillen) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA 
Master  ct  Education  (Projects) 

R Reardon,  memories  of  school,  schooling  and  their  subsequent  impact  on  adult  teaming: 

Do  negative  memories  have  any  lasting  impact  on  adults  as  learners?  (LE.  Devlin) 
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EDITORIAL 

FEMINISMS  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION: 

FOSTERING  VISIBILITY  AND  CHANGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Guest  Editors 

Ga6tane  Payeur  Marilyn  Taylor  Catharine  Warren 

University  du  Quebec  k Hull  Concordia  University  The  University  of  Calgary 

This  Special  Issue  of  The  Canadian  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Adult  Education  has  been 
published  to  highlight  the  perspectives  and  priorities  of  women  in  the  field  of  adult 
education.  In  particular,  it  is  intended  to  support  scholarslup  which  emphasizes  and 
advances  the  interests  of  women  as  adult  education  practitioners,  theorists  and  adult 
learners. 

Feminism  can  be  viewed  as  a political  movement  for  social  change.  Feminists  firom  a 
variety  of  corrective  theoretical  positions  attempt  to  redress  gender  inequity  and  hence 
we  feel  it  is  important  to  speak  of  feminisms  rather  than  a monolithic  feminism. 

Is  there  really  a need  to  devote  an  issue  to  feminisms  in  adult  education?  Since  addt 
education  is  an  historically  community  based  discipline  and  has  a longstanding  tradition 
of  emancipatory  priorities,  one  would  have  thought  that  redressing  the  inequities  of 
women  would  be  well  underway  and  a prevalent  feature  of  the  field.  Regrettably,  after 
more  than  25  years  since  the  report  of  Canada’s  Royal  Commission  on  the  SUdus  of 
Women,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  If  it  were,  we  believe  we  would  readily  see 
the  following:  (1)  contributions  of  women  to  the  field  of  adult  education  fairly  represented 
in  the  historical  record;  (2)  conceptualizations  of  the  field,  with  epistemological  and 
reseeurch  practices  consistently  acknowledging  and  including  the  realities  and  interests  of 
women;  (3)  women  equitably  included  as  learners  in  adult  education  settings;  and  (4) 
women  equitably  included  in  their  adult  education  work  settings. 

With  respect  to  the  first  point,  there  is  considerable  evidence  suggesting  that  the  work 
of  women  practitioners  and  the  realities  of  women  are  not  fairly  represented  in  the  adult 
education  literature.  Hugo  (1990)  provides  support  for  her  assertion  that  adult  education 
historians  have  not  only  consistently,  but  even  more  seriously,  “increasingly  marginalized 
women’s  historical  roles  in  American  adult  education”  (p.  2).  She  notes  that  the  proportion 
of  women  active  in  American  adult  education  exceeds  the  proportion  recognized  in  the 
written  histories  of  work  in  the  field.  Significantly,  she  points  to  the  professionalization 
and  institutionalization  of  adult  education  as  a source  of  what  she  calls  “amnesia” 
concerning  women’s  considerable  and  indeed  central  role  in  the  origins  of  adult  education. 
More  recently.  Smith  (1992)  made  similar  observations  and  provides  documentation  for 
the  same  case  in  Canada.  Also  in  Canada,  Zinman  (1988)  cites  the  Pierson  and  Prentice 
(1982)  use  of  the  “anmesia”  metaphor  to  describe  an  historical  eclipse  of  women’s 
contributions,  stating  that  “there  is  a great  urgency  for  women  to  recover  or  uncover  their 
past”  (p.  360).  Yet,  as  Bonnie  Burstow  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  observes,  a history  of 
the  field  in  Canada  published  as  recently  as  1991  by  Selman  and  Dampier  under- 
represents women’s  contributions  to  the  field.  Specifically,  in  that  history  of  301  pages, 
two  pages  were  devoted  to  Adelaide  Hoodless  and  the  Women’s  Institutes,  one  paragraph 
to  the  women’s  movement,  and  infrequent  references  to  women  such  as  Florence  O’Neill 
and  Women’s  Canadian  Clubs.  Mark  Selman  (1991)  in  the  same  Selman  and  Dampier 
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work  made  absolutely  no  mention  of  feminist  perspectives  in  his  overview  of  “philosophical 
approaches  and  issues  which  are  relevant  to  the  practice  of  adult  education”  (pp.  18-34). 

IViming  from  representation  of  women  and  the  citing  of  our  contributions  as  women 
in  the  historical  record  to  the  adequacy  of  the  treatment  of  women’s  experiences,  we  now 
can  examine  the  perspectives  and  concerns  in  research  and  scholarship.  Smith  (1992) 
provides  us  with  some  documentation.  With  generous  interpretation,  she  identified  only 
12%  of  the  publications  in  prominent  adult  education  scholarly  journals  and  practitioner 
publications  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  that  mentioned  women  WI19  published 
between  1987  and  1990;  and  10%  (9  out  of  90)  of  the  1990  CASAE/RCEEA  meeting 
presentations  represented  women-related  topics.  Our  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  1994 
CASAE  meeting  presentations  reveals  only  a slight  proportional  increase  (12.8%  or  10  out 
of  78).  Furthermore,  an  examination  of  the  same  1994  proceedings  reveals  that  there  is 
still  a pervasively  “gender  blind”  approach  to  the  study  of  adult  education  and  learning, 
often  obscuring  women’s  realities  and  needs.  In  her  contribution  to  this  issue  of  the 
Journal,  “Problematizing  adult  education:  A feminist  perspective”,  Burstow  draws  our 
attention  in  detail  to  this  phenomenon.  There  appears  to  be  little  recogriition  in  the  field 
of  adult  education  of  the  mounting  evidence  that  there  are  significant  gender  learning 
preferences  and  gender  perspectives  on  learning  (e.g.,  Belenky,  Clinchy,  Goldberger,  & 
Tarule,  1986;  MacKeracher,  1994),  gender  differences  in  adult  fife  change  patterns  (e.g., 
Gilligan,  1982;  Bardwick,  1971),  and  structural  differences  and  barriers  facing  women  in 
education  (e.g.,  Briskin  & Coulter,  1992;  Latner,  1991). 

Epistemological  habits  and  prevailing  discourses  in  our  field  display  comparable 
research  patterns  which  submerge  women’s  realities.  We  refer  readers  to  Burstow’s 
analysis  of  some  of  the  predominant  writers  in  adult  education.  Joyce  Stalker  in  her 
article  in  this  Jourmx/,  “The  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship  and  sexual  harassment: 
De-meaning  traditions”,  illustrates  how  pervasive  assumptions  about  learners’  experiences 
of  adult  educators  preclude  even  questions  about  the  possibility  of  sexual  harassment.  The 
dominant  adult  education  discourses  do  not  address  power  relationships  either  within  or 
outside  the  classroom  in  relationships  between  learners  and  adult  educators.  The  absence 
of  critique  or  concepts  of  power  within  these  relationships  leaves  women  and  other 
marginalized  persons  who  experience  abuses  of  power  further  disadvantaged.  For  them, 
it  is  a steep  climb  up  invisible  stairs  to  seek  representation  much  less  redress. 

Joyce  Stalker’s  article  simultaneously  raises  questions  on  the  third  point,  the  equitable 
inclusion  of  women  as  learners  in  adult  education  settings.  In  elucidating  other  aspects 
of  disadvantage  for  women  learners,  Benson,  Fretz,  Jiao,  and  Kennett(1994)  discuss  their 
experiences  as  graduate  students  in  an  adult  education  classroom.  They  provide  examples 
of  ways  in  which  the  rules  of  discourse  disadvantage  women,  especially  non-Westem 
women,  and  the  prodigious  difficulties  facing  members  of  such  disr dvantaged  groups.  In 
their  article  in  this  issue  of  the  t/oumaZ,  “Critical  philosophy-in-action:  Power  and  praxis  , 
Sue  Scott  and  Donna  Chovanec  provide  a description  of  an  alternative  approach  to 
teaching  adults  in  university  classrooms.  The  approach  does  attempt  to  consistently  take 
into  account  dimensions  of  power  in  the  classroom  by  problematization  and  critique  of  the 
power  structures  within  the  educational  institution  and  the  classroom.  The  professors  in 
their  study  view  power  issues  as  content  necessary  for  transformative  change  and  as  such 
the  content  centres  on  a critical  analysis  of  the  power  relations  of  race,  gender  and 
sexuality. 
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Finally,  on  the  topic  of  the  eqiiitable  inclusion  of  women  adult  educators  in  adult 
education  work  settings,  there  appears  to  have  been  little  published.  Does  this  mean  that 
women  whose  careers  and  employment  are  in  adult  education  work  settings  have  not 
experienced  inequities  or  abuses  of  power  such  as  sexual  harassment?  Or  does  this  mean 
that  raising  such  issues  is  enormously  threatening  to  their  well-being  and  possibilities  for 
advancement  in  these  settings?  No  news  has  not  been  good  news  in  other  professional 
settings.  What  is  clear  is  that  there  has  been  silence  in  the  adult  education  literature  on 
the  ethics  of  gendered  educational  and  supervisoiy  practices. 

Claudie  Solar  in  her  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal,  “Autoformation  f<§ministe  , 
provides  a perspective  on  the  process  through  which  we  as  women  come  to  reformulate 
our  self-understanding  and  analysis  of  our  environments.  She  presents  the  stories  of 
women  who  have  struggled  with  disadvantage  and  have  reoriented  themselves  in  ways 
which  have  constructive  consequences  for  themselves  and  others.  Their  experiences 
provoke  us  to  think  of  our  own,  not  only  in  the  past,  but  perhaps  in  relation  to  the 
challenges  ahead.  Solar’s  contribution  reminds  us  that  there  is  far  too  little  research  or 
publication  based  in  practice  which  contributes  to  imderstanding  and  the  promotion  of 
constructive  and  lasting  change  in  the  lives  of  adult  women  learners. 

Two  features  of  our  own  editorial  perspective  need  to  be  made  explicit  First  we  are 
women  who  were  initially  attracted  to  the  field  of  adult  education  because  of  its  emphasis 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  human  condition  and  enhancement  of  the  human 
experience.  We  continue  to  recognize  the  accomplishments  of  generations  of  adult 
educators  in  fostering  wider  participation  in  educational  and  democratic  precedes  ^d 
institutions  in  this  country  and  around  the  world.  We  consider  that  it  is  as  debilitating 
and  uncritical  to  disregard  the  strengths,  resources  and  allies  as  it  is  to  deny  the 
weaknesses,  deficiencies  and  oppressive  practices  within  our  field.  As  women,  we  have 
experienced  and  been  discouraged  by  the  discrepancies  between  the  espoused  values  and 
the  actual  practice  in  the  field,  especially  those  concerning  the  participation  and 
recognition  of  women.  It  is  for  those  of  us  who  have  experienced  these  discrepancies  to 
enter  those  truths  into  the  public  record  and  onto  an  agenda  for  action. 

The  process  of  giving  voice  to  the  experiences  of  women  in  adult  education  in  its 
literature  has  begun  (see  Butterwick,  1987;  Miles,  1989;  Collard,  1990)  and  may  be 
gathering  momentum.  However,  we  are  at  a point  in  time  in  1994  when  we  are  likely  to 
be  experiencing  what  could  be  colled  “problem  overload”.  The  initial  efforts  to  deal  with 
“women’s  issues”  in  all  aspects  of  public  life  have  been  underway  long  enough  to  address 
the  easy  problems  and  to  reveal  ways  in  which  the  enormity  and  complexity  of  the  issues 
have  been  underestimated.  The  creative  beginnings  and  small  successes  now  give  way  to 
the  very  hard  work  ahead.  Additionally,  the  problems  that  women  are  facing  are  nested 
within  and  intricately  connected  to  the  experiences  of  members  of  other  marginalized 
groups  on  the  basis  of  age,  sexual  orientation,  race,  class,  and  disability.  All  thew 
inequities  are  being  presented  in  the  context  of  a long  and  arduous  period  of  economic 
strain  in  which  most  of  us  are  overtaxed  and  berea  of  adequate  time  for  reflection. 
Experiencing  inequities  is  enormously  consuming  for  those  who  are  attempting  to 
articulate  them,  and  demanding  for  those  of  us  who  are  being  challenged  to  review  oim 
practice.  The  urge  for  flight  is  predictable  and  understandable.  Yet,  paradoxically,  it  is 
often  during  these  periods  of  strain  that  the  greater  burden  is  borne  by  those  who  are 
already  disadvantaged.  The  cost  of  ignoring  these  issues,  even  now,  is  too  high  for  those 
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who  are  marginalized  and,  we  think,  for  the  field  of  adult  education.  The  emphasis  on 
practice  as  a primary  quality  of  adult  education,  means  we  are  challenged  to  critically 
examine  what  is  constructive  and  destructive  about  current  realities  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  them.  Prom  this  perspective,  “bad  news”,  discrepancies,  and  critique, 
are  essential  and  constructive. 

The  second  feature  of  our  approach  to  this  issue  is  to  welcome  different  viewpoints. 
Practice  is  well  served  by  considering  a multiplicity  of  theoretical  and  ideological 
perspectives.  Those  of  us,  usually  but  not  always  women,  who  actively  represent  and 
support  the  interests  of  women  are  feminists.  As  with  any  other  domain  of  human 
activity,  there  are  differences  in  the  way  that  we  view  and  pursue  these  purposes.  In  an 
overview  of  feminist  thought,  it  is  common  practice  to  divide  the  ideas  along  the 
traditional  political  lines  of  liberal,  radical  and  socialist  (Gaskell  & McLaren,  1991). 

Liberal  feminists  emphasize  the  provision  of  equal  opportunities  for  women  to 
participate  in  the  social  and  economic  institutions  that  exist.  Research  which  supports 
equity  studies  and  which  provides  data  on  how  women  are  doing  in  relation  to  men  or 
male  standards  would  be  examples  of  studies  influenced  by  a liberal  tradition.  Both 
socialist  and  radical  feminists  are  concerned  with  changing  those  institutions  so  that  they 
create  less  gender  inequality  in  power,  status  and  income.  Radical  feminists  locate  the 
cause  of  gender  oppression  in  patriarchy,  that  is,  in  male  domination  and  the  control  of 
social,  economic  and  ideological  processes.  For  them,  the  answer  is  more  space,  power  and 
attention  to  women^s  concerns  or  women's  cultures.  Research  within  this  tradition  is  often 
rich  in  description.  Tisdale  (1993)  suggests  that  research  from  this  perspective  in 
addressing  feminist  pedagogy  focuses  more  on  how  to  teach  for  women’s  personal 
empowerment  as  individuals  rather  than  dealing  directly  with  structured  power  relations 
or  direct  social  action.  Women^s  Ways  of  Knowing  (Belenky,  Clinchy,  Goldberger,  & Tarule 
1986)  would  be  an  example  of  such  a work.  Socialist  feminists  locate  the  causes  of  gender 
oppression  in  economic  structures  which  benefit  the  few  and  want  to  transform  the 
structures  in  their  entirety.  For  example,  Tisdale  (1993)  refers  to  a liberatoiy  model  which 
comes  out  of  this  feminist-materialist  perspective.  This  model  addresses  the  nature  of 
structured  power  relationships  and  includes  teaching  strategies  which  aim  to  help  alter 
the  nature  of  those  structured  power  relations  based  not  only  on  gender  but  on  social  class 
and  race  as  well  (p.  205). 

It  is  useful  to  keep  these  orientations  in  mind  when  reading  the  authors’  work  in  this 
Journal  for,  as  Gaskell  and  McLaren  point  out,  doing  so  alerts  us  to  the  authors’ 
assumptions  and  the  implications  of  their  ideas.  However,  the  distinctions  between  these 
categories  are  not  always  clear  for  “changing  opportimities  for  women  means  changing 
social  structures;  changing  patriarchy  means  changing  economic  processes;  and  changing 
capitalism  can  involve  challenging  male  power^  (Gaskell  & McLaren,  1991,  p.  13).  Few 
feminist  authors  can  be  placed  easily  into  one  category  as  distinct  from  another  though 
we  can  generally  identify  a predominant  perspective  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
consistent  with  or  challenging  our  own  assumptions.  Exchanges  amongst  feminist  adult 
educators  representing  a range  of  different  perspectives  can  be  helpful  in  promoting  action 
for  women  and  in  obviating  debilitating  divisions.  We  have  welcomed  a range  of  feminist 
perspectives  in  this  issue. 

As  editors,  it  is  our  hope  that  this  special  issue  contributes  to  fostering  attention  to 
women’s  contributions  and  concerns  in  the  field,  and  that,  in  addition  to  ttie  authors’  work 
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offered  here,  further  interest  in  research  and  publication  will  be  generated  to  address  the 

considerable  gaps  which  ciurently  persist. 
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EDITORIAL 

T yfi  FEMINISMES  EN  EDUCATION  DES  ADULTES:  UNE  INVITATION 
A LA  VISIBILITE  ET  LA  TRANSFORMATION  POUR  LES  FEMMES 

Dans  ce  num^ro  special,  on  vise  a mettre  en  relief  les  int^rSts  des  femmes  en  education 
des  adultes,  qu’elles  soient  th^oriciennes,  intervenantes  ou  6tudiantes.  Alors  que  dans  la 
pratique  de  l’6ducation  des  adultes  sous  I’inspiration  des  th^oriciens  humanistes,  on  a 
pr^tendu  r^aliser  des  objectifs  lib^rateurs,  il  reste  aujourd^ui  encore  pertinent  de 
s’interroger  sur  I’integration  r^elle,  la  juste  place  et  representation  des  femmes  et  de  leurs 
besoins  en  education  des  adultes. 

Selon  Hugo  (1990),  le  rfile  historique  des  femmes  y a ete  marginalise  aux  Etats-Unis. 
Smith  (1992)  et  Zinman  (1988)  cc  »borent  ce  fait  et  parlent  d^amnesie”  k propos  de 
I’apport  des  femmes  educatrices  d’at  iltes  au  Canada.  Burstow  le  demontre  egalement 
dans  I’article  qui  suit  Selon  elle,  les  experiences,  perceptions  et  preoccupations  des 
femmes  y sont  pour  une  tr6s  large  part  ignorees. 

La  question  d’un  environnement  approprie  aux  etudiantes  adultes  est  examinee  par  Sue 
Scott  et  Donna  Chovanec.  Elies  reievent  les  strategies  mises  de  I’avant  par  des  educatrices 
feministes  afin  de  developper  chez  leurs  etudiantes  la  conscience  critique  face  a I’lnegale 
distribution  du  pouvoir  qu’elles  vivent  en  classe,  tout  comme  dans  leur  vie  personnelle  et 
sociale.  Joyce  Stalker  pour  sa  part  aborde  dans  son  article  la  question  specifique  d’abus 
de  pouvoir  dans  le  cas  de  harcelements  sexuels  dans  la  relation  educative  au  niveau  des 
etudes  avancees.  Cette  realite  reste  vecue  malheureusement  sous  silence  le  plus  souvent 
et  on  peut  esperer  que  cet  article  incite  d’autres  chercheures  et  praticiennes  a rendre 
visibles  les  contributions  et  preoccupations  des  femmes  k ce  propos. 

Dans  cet  editorial,  loin  de  vouloir  ignorer  les  forces,  les  ressources  et  les  alli^ces 
benehques  dans  la  pratique  humaniste  de  I’education  des  adultes,  nous  croyons  qu’il  est 
necessaire  d’examiner  d’un  oeil  critique  le  fosse  qxii  existe  ehtre  I’intention  et  faction, 
entre  les  valeurs  enoncees  et  la  pratique  sur  le  terrain. 

D’une  part,  nous  estimons  qu’il  est  grand  temps  de  dire  ici  I’experience  probiematique 
des  femmes  en  education  des  adultes.  II  est  necessaire  d’admettre  et  de  reveler  k quel 
point  les  difficultes  des  femmes  en  education  des  adultes  ont  ete  sous-estimees,  liees 
qu’elles  sont  notamment  k d’autres  aspects  de  la  discrimination.  La  refonte  de  nos 
pratiques  n’est  guere  facilitee  en  periode  de  contraintes  economiques,  nous  le  savons,  et 
nous  presentons  la  critique  des  erreurs  et  des  echecs  dans  un  but  constructif 

D’autre  part,  nous  offrons  ici  une  place  k I’expression  de  differents  points  de  vue 
concemant  la  pratique  educative  feministe  aupres  des  adultes.  Que  Ton  se  rattache  h tel 
ou  tel  courant  (Harding,  1986),  que  Ton  soit  radicalement  critique  face  tout  alliance  du 
savoir  et  du  pouvoir,  il  importe  de  percevoir  nos  propres  biais.  Ultimement,  nous 
considerons  que  tout  effort  pour  mettre  au  jour  les  preoccupations  et  les  interets  des 
femmes  demeure  important  pour  ameiiorer  la  pratique  de  I’education  des  adultes. 
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ARTICLES 

PROBLEMATIZING  ADULT  EDUCATION:  A FEMINIST  PERSPECTIVE 
Bonnie  Burstow 


Abstract 

This  article  explores  androcentrism  in  the  aduU  education  field  generally.  wUh  a 
particular  focus  on  North  American  adult  education  training.  AduU  education 
historicism  and  enrolments  are  discussed,  though  U is  the  dominant  aduU  education 
philosophies  and  approaches  that  are  highlighted-lbugh’s  aU  Knowles  especially^ 
The  emphasis  in  androgogy  on  the  neutrality  of  goals,  highly  inte^ional  learning, 
individualism,  the  cognitive,  and  measurement  is  critiqued.  Promise  shifts 
identified  include:  the  development  of  a feminist  crUique,  the  hiring  of  feminist 
faculty,  and  the  creation  of  explicUly  feminist  courses.  The  autlwrdwcussesMlash, 
lack  of  awareness,  and  lack  of  integration  as  problems  which  both  limU  and  threaten 
the  feminist  changes  made  to  date. 


R^Ssum^ 

Dans  cet  article,  I’auteure  dimontre  le  faU  de  Vandrocentrisme  au  sein  de  l’4ducation 
des  adultes  en  g4niral,  au  sein  de  la  formation  des  formateurs  en  A^rtque  du  Nord 
en  paHiculier.  Uauteure  y discute  la  fagon  de  presenter  Ihistoin  de  Udu^iondes 
adultes  en  regard  des  faUs  concemant  les  clienteles  d’adultes.  Elle  ermine  sut^ 

Us  approches  de  Tbugh  et  Knowks.  Elk  crUique  Vimportance  quel  andrc^ogie  attache 
a la  neutralik  des  ohjectifs,  d I’enseignement  intentionel,  a I indwidmlis^,  au 
domaine  cognitif  Parmi  ks  changements  prometteurs  que  Vauteure  retient,  d V a k 
diveloppement  de  la  critique  f4ministe,  k recrutement  de  professeures  fiministes  et  la 
creation  de  cours  risolument  ftministes.  Par  aUkurs,  on  doit  tenir  mmpte  des 
difftcuMs  qui  menacent  et  entravent  ks  initiatives  f4minist.es  d^jd  en  place:  ce ^ 
ks  chocs  en  retour  qu’elks  provoquent,  k manque  de  sensibilisation  a kur  4gard  e 
I’insuffisance  de  kur  integration. 

Adult  Education  is  a field  of  learning  and  a profession  which  has  been  strongly 
dominated  by  male  thinkers  and  shaped  by  male  hegemony/hegemonies.  It  is  also  a 
field  which  has  received  comparatively  little  femmist  attention.  In  recent  yeare, 
advances  have  been  made  and  a multi-dimensional  feminist  critique  has  begun  to 

emerge. 

To  list  some  of  the  mcyor  contributions,  Hugo  (1990)  points  out  that  women’s  work 
in  the  field  has  been  rendered  invisible  by  the  male  histon^.  Thompsoii 
imcovers  how  adult  education  programs  for  women  historically  have  reinforced 
patriarchal  values.  Miles  (1989)  maintains  that  a creative  response  te  womens 
challenge  to  adult  education”  would  “strengthen  the  ...currently  einbattled  social 

puiT)osetraditionofadulteducation.”Thylor(1987,p.l79)writes“popular  discussions 
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about  adult  learning,  independent  and  self-directed,  notably  in  Knowles . . . and  Ibugh 
...  did  not  ...  represent  adequately  my  experience  as  an  adult  learner.”  Other 
important  feminist  critics  include;  Faith  (1988),  Walker  (n.d.)  Rockhill  (1987),  and 
Gaskell  and  McLaren  (1987). 

As  a feminist  who  entered  adult  education  at  a time  when  there  was  barely  a hint 
of  a feminist  critique,  I am  heartened  by  these  writings  for  I have  been  long  convinced 
that  we  need  to  systematically  deconstruct  and  reconstruct  adult  education.  It  is 
tragic  when  any  field  with  liberatory  goals  remains  mainstream/malestream 
especially  one  with  so  many  women  in  it.^  The  overall  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
support  that  liberatory  purpose  by  extending  as  well  as  synthesizing  certain  aspects 
of  the  feminist  critique. 

The  understanding  of  feminism  which  I am  employing  is  a structuralist 
imderstanding — ^an  imderstanding  shared  with  my  colleagues  at  the  School  of  Social 
Work  at  Carleton  University  as  well  as  with  other  feminists  throughout  the  world. 
While  emphasizing  sexism,  feminists  conunitted  to  structuralism  challenge  all 
systemic  oppression  including  but  not  limited  to  racism  and  classism. 

My  primaiy  focus  of  address  is  North  American  adult  education — Canadian  in 
particiilar— with  adult  education  as  a discipline  and  area  of  training.  Many  of  my 
examples  are  di  awn  from  the  Adult  Education  Department  at  The  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education  (OISE),  it  being  the  largest  and  arguably  the  most  infiuential 
adult  education  department  in  Canada  While  touching  on  histoiy,  I highlight 
dominant  advdt  education  philosophies  and  approaches.  I specifically  focus  on 
Knowles’  and  Tbugh’s  imderstandings  and  approaches  for  they  have  largely 
dommated  North  American  adult  education.  I discuss  new  feminist  and  positive 
femii^'ist  advances  in  the  field  while  drawing  attention  to  the  severe  limitations  of 
those  advances,  ending  with  a fuller  articulation  of  the  limitation  and  the  anti- 
feminist backlash. 


Male  Leadership,  Male  Power 

Historically,  as  feminists  like  Walker  (n.d.)  have  illustrated,  men,  and  indeed,  white 
middle  class  men,  have  occupied  the  positions  of  power  in  the  large  powerful  adult 
education  organizations  such  as  the  Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education.  They 
also  have  dominated  viniversity  departments  of  adult  education  not  only  as 
departmental  heads  but  as  the  full-time  faculty.  In  1970-1971,  by  way  of  example,  the 
percentage  of  full  time  male  faculty  in  adult  education  departments  in  Canadian 
universities  was  82.7%.  (Statistics  Canada,  1972).  While  no  official  statistics  have 
been  kept  on  class  or  colour,  we  know  that  the  vast  meqority  of  men  occupying  these 
positions  were  white  and  middle  class.  Men  have  retained  this  power  to  a large 
extent.  The  latest  Statistics  Canada  figures  (Statistics  Canada,  1993)  for  the 


‘ For  relovant  figures  and  discussions  of  the  implications  of  the  predominately  female  student 
constituency  for  adult  education,  see  Caskell  St  McLaren  (1987,  p.  310)  and  Hootsman  (1990, 
p.  79).  For  comments  on  adult  education’s  liberatoiy  purpose  and  the  relevance  of  feminism 
to  that  purpose,  see  Miles  (1989). 
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percentage  of  male  full-time  faculty  members  at  Canadian  departments  of  adult 
education  is  79.8%— a fairly  rninimal  difference  in  light  of  the  feminist  movenient  and 
alleged  affirmative  hiring  policies.  From  these  positions,  males  have  detem^ed  the 
direction  of  adult  education.  That  direction  at  once  reflects  their  views  ^d 
reinforces  their  power.  The  dominance  of  white  middle  class  men  in  leadership 
positions  in  prestigious  adult  education  organizations  has  ensured  that  what  is  white, 
middle  class,  and  male  is  taken  as  the  norm.  It  similarly  has  ensured  that  the 
directions  taken  are  those  that  reinforce  white  middle  class  patriarchy. 

Male-Serving  Continuing  Education  Programs 

An  obvious  indication  of  patriarchal  remforcement  is  the  nature  and  flmding  of 
continuing  education  for  women.  The  British  situation  is  a case  in  point.  Thompson 
(1983)  illustrates  how  historically  state  funding  for  continiiing  education  programs  for 
women  has  favoured  courses  which  reinforce  patriarchal  values — courses  like  cooking, 
sewing,  house  management.  Patriarchal  governments  as  well  as  the  patriarchal  adult 
education  field  may  legitimately  be  seen  as  implicated  in  this  problem. 

In  Canada,  the  gendered  division  in  continuing  education  enrolments  reflects  a 
problem.  Note  in  this  regard  the  30%  female  enrolment  in  vocational  cour^, 
as  contrasted  with  the  80%  female  student  enrolment  in  hobby,  craft,  and  recreation 
cocurses.* 

The  “Official”  Histories 

Pivotal  in  the  androcentric  skewing  of  the  field  has  been  the  written  histories  of 
adult  education.  In  this  regard,  adult  education  is  like  most  other  fields  of  knowledge. 
As  sociologist  Dorothy  Smith  (1987,  pp.  241-264)  has  pointed  out,  it  is  mosUy  men 
who  write  the  history  of  fields.  As  men  primarily  attend  to  what  men  My  and  do, 
women’s  contribution  is  thereby  rendered  invisible  and  the  field’s  history  is  disto^d. 
This  invisibility/distortion  further  impacts  on  what  gets  taught  and  accepted  as 
legitimate  content  and  approach. 

In  line  with  this  analysis,  the  m^jor  histories,  as  listed  in  outlines  for  general 
history  or  outline  of  adult  education  courses,  are  authored  by  men— Knowles  (1977) 
Stubblefield  (1988),  Selman  and  Dampier  (1991)  and  Thomas  (1993). 

Examining  four  typical  widely  used  American  adult  education  history  texts,  Hugo 
(1990)  foxmd  that  the  percentage  of  women’s  names  cited  in  the  indexes  ranged  from 
three  to  10%.  By  contrast,  in  the  formative  adult  education  years  identified  by  Hugo, 
27%  of  the  entries  in  the  megor  adult  education  journals  were  by  women. 
rationale  for  using  scholarly  journal  writing  to  exemplify  women’s  activity  in  the  field 
is  not  clear.  Notwithstanding,  the  point  is,  even  when  women  writers  are  published 
in  scholarly  adult  education  journals,  these  writings  are  overlooked  by  the  influential 
male  historians.  Differences  in  focus,  style,  methodology,  or  perhaps  the  fact  of  them 
being  authored  by  women  lead  the  elite  male  adult  educators  to  dismiss  these  articles 


* For  these  and  other  relevant  statistics  and  arguments,  see  Gaskell  & McLaren  (1987,  p.  305) 
and  Deveraux  (1985,  p.  6). 
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as  tuischolarly,  interesting  at  best,  and  then  bypass  them.  Indeed,  given  that 
scholarly  journal  writing  has  historically  been  a male  activity,  Hugo’s  work  may  well 
understate  rather  than  overstate  the  problem.  Reading  the  histories  themselves 
deepens  the  problem.  Large  sections  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  individual  male 
educators;  and  the  books  read  like  a tribute  to  these  educators.  While  certainly  ample 
mention  is  made  of  associations,  networks,  and  movements,  one  is  left  with  the 
overwhelming  impression  that  there  were  a few  individual  “great  men”  whose  unique 
individual  talents  and  commitments  enabled  them  to  create  and  develop  the  field  and 
the  associations. 

Similar  biases  exist  in  Canadian  histories.  General  Canadian  adult  education 
histories  provide  raving  accounts  of  individual  “great  men”,  for  example,  Coady, 
Corbett,  and  Kidd.  Numerous  books  and  articles  have  been  written  exclusively  on  the 
contribution  of  one  or  other  of  the  “great”  male  adult  educators.®  We  do  not  find  such 
accovmts  of  women.  Educational  movements  by  women,  like  the  feminist  movement, 
are  not  counted  as  adult  education.  By  contrast,  the  National  Film  Board,  which  was 
largely  made  dominated  and  can  be  associated  with  an  individual  male 
figure — Grierson — is  invariably  highlighted  in  adult  education  history.  Even  with 
those  highlighted  movements  in  which  women  did  play  key  roles,  the  involvement 
and  contribution  of  the  women  have  tended  to  be  invisible.  The  Antigonish  Movement 
is  a case  in  point.  Search  through  a standard  Canadian  adult  education  history  text 
like  Selmem  and  Deimpier  (1991)  and  you  can  find  no  direct  mention  of  the  part 
played  by  women. 

The  Significance  of  Male-Led  Professionalization 

The  male  led  and  elite  emphasis  on  professionalization  and  the  concomitant  stress 
on  graduate  training  in  adult  education  has  been  an  overriding  direction  in  adult 
education  and  has  played  a profound  role  in  shaping  the  field.  From  its  beginning,  the 
Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education  has  stressed  professionalization;  and  fi*om 
Kidd’s  directorship  onward,  there  has  been  a particular  emphasis  on  graduate 
training  in  adult  education.^ 

Professionalization  itself  may  be  taken  as  a white  middle  class  male  value  which 
inherently  is  in  white  male  middle  class  interest.  The  enormous  emphasis  on 
expertise  and  formal  legitimized  routes  to  achieving  professionalism  clashes  with 
feminist  values  and  ways  of  operating.  It  disregards  personal  knowing.  It  creates  a 
hierarchy,  with  those  who  have  received  doctorates  from  these  routes  toward  the  top, 
and  those  who  have  not  taken  these  routes  at  the  bottom.  At  the  very  pinnacle,  and 
indeed  setting  the  direction  in  the  field,  are  those  with  professorships  in  the  area. 
With  the  majority  of  the  power  lodged  here,  and  the  majority  of  the  professors  being 
white  middle  class  men,  it  is  dear  whose  interest  professionalization  serves. 


* By  way  of  example,  see  Selman  (1982),  McLellan  (1985),  and  Armstrong  ( 1968). 


* For  a discussion  of  the  Association,  professionalization,  and  the  roles  played  by  Corbett  and 
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Brookfield  (1988)  explores  the  relationship  between  the  rise  of  professionalization  and 
the  pronounced  shifi  in  adult  education  away  from  grass  routes  coi^^ty 
organizing  and  toward  liberal  and  competency  based  graduate  training.  On  this  basis 
as  well,  the  interests  being  served  are  the  interests  of  the  privileged. 

From  Professionalization  to  Dominant  Models  and  Philosophies 

The  privile^g  of  what  is  male  extends  to  the  actual  modeKs)  wWch  dominate  the 
North  American  adult  education  field  and  which  are  legitimated  in  ^duate  a<^t 
education  training.  Given  adult  education’s  overwhelming  identification  with  what 
can  be  described  as  “the  adult  education  method”,  this  methodological  pnvilegmg  is 
of  enormous  significance. 

The  privileging  of  a particular  model  or  limited  spectrum  of  models  is  itself 
grounded  in  the  movement  toward  professionalization.  Brookfield  (1988)  pomts  o^ 
that  adult  education’s  professional  claim  to  unique  expertise  was  streng^ened  by 
identifying  and  articulating  a specific  understanding  and  approach.  If  trained  adult 
educators  were  to  be  regarded  as  uniquely  qualified  to  fecilitate  adult  learning,  then 
there  had  to  be  somethmg  unique  about  adult  learning.  Facilitation  training, 
moreover,  had  to  address  that  specificity.  Androgogical  theo^  and  training  ^ered 
that  need  Feminist  views  on  education,  generally  found  in  books  ^d  artides  ot 
feminist  pedagogy,  were  ignored  By  the  early  seventies,  despite  the  exi^nce  of  more 
poUtical  understanding  both  from  critical  theory  and  fimm  feminism,  an^go^  or 
directed  learning  had  become  the  sine  qua  non  of  No^  American  adult  education. 
Knowles  was  ensconced  as  the  guru  of  androgogy,  with  other  adult  educators  hke 
'Ibugh  doing  their  own  research  into  androgogy  and  articulating  their  own  versions. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  androgogy  and  self-directed  learning  as  defined  by 
Knowles  and  others  represent  a m^or  advance  over  traditional  ped^ogy.  It  is  a 
dramatic  departure  from  the  top^iown  learning  in  which  the  teacher  is  the  expert  ^d 
students  are  empty  vessels  to  be  filled  by  the  information  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
trust  in  people’s  ability  to  identify  their  own  learning  nee^  and  to  develop  them 
learning  projects  and  the  value  placed  upon  personal  experience  and  personal  defm^, 
moreover,  clearly  coincide  with  feminist  values  in  a way  that  top-down  education  does 
not.  'That  notwithstanding,  there  is  an  overwhelming  elite  male  bias,  more  specifically, 
a liberal  male  bias,  in  the  literature,  the  understanding,  and  the  approach. 

Problematizing  Knowles 

An  early  clue  that  there  is  something  profoundly  wrong  with  androgogy  comes  m 
a foundational  book  by  Knowles  (1975).  Distinguislung  between  androgogy  and 
pedagogy,  Knowles  writes: 

The  body  of  theory  and  practice  on  which  teacher-directed  learning  is  ^ 

ofien  given  the  label  “pedagogy,”  from  the  Greek  word  paid  (meani^  chfid  ).  . .. 
Pedagogy  has  come  to  be  defined  as  the  art  and  science  of  teaching,  but  ite 
tradition  is  the  teaching  of  children.  The  body  of  theoiy  and  practiro  on  which 
self-directed  learning  is  based  has  come  to  be  labelled  “androgogy,  fium  ...  the 
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Greek  word  aner  (meaning  “man”).  Androgogy  is  defined  therefore,  as  the  art  and 

science  of  helping  adults  (or  ...  maturing  human  beings)  learn  (p.  19). 

The  skewing  and  elimination  which  is  evident  here  is  one  with  which  feminists  are 
all  too  familiar.  “Adult”  or  “maturing  human  being”  is  treated  as  synonymous  with 
“male”.  Knowles  seems  unaware  that  there  is  a problem  with  this  equation.  This 
unawareness  is  shocking  given  that  he  was  writing  at  a time  when  feminist 
consciousness  was  at  a high  point  and  when  there  was  considerable  feminist 
literature  on  male  hegemony.  What  is  more  outrageoiis  is  that  this  defmition  is  stiU 
used  today.  The  fact  that  feminist  and  other  political  critiques  of  this  equation  are 
relatively  invisible  and  inaudible  speaks  to  the  male  professional  stranglehold  on  the 
field. 

The  trouble  with  androgogy  or  self-directed  learning,  unfortunately,  is  not  limited 
to  what  nught  otherwise  be  thought  of  as  the  incidental  androcentrism  of  this 
equation.  The  larger  problem  is  that  certain  elite  males’  modes  of  operating  are  being 
accepted  as  how  aU  adults  actually  operate  or  should  operate.  Certain  white 
patriarchal  norms,  in  other  words  are  the  foundation  on  which  androgogy  is 
constructed. 

The  Knowles  method,  which  has  become  identified  with  adult  education  in  North 
American  graduate  schools,  is  based  on  the  concept  of  the  highly  purposeful 
autonomous  learner,  lb  summarize,  Knowles  tells  learners:  See  and  act  as 
autonomous  learners.  “Diagnose”  yoiar  learning  needs.  Formxilate  concrete  “learning 
goals”.  All  goals  and  the  values  which  they  reflect  are  totally  acceptable  if,  though 
only  if  they  are  attainable  and  clear.  Meticulously  develop  and  hone  “learning 
contracts”.  These  contracts  should  include:  general  objectives,  highly  specific  goals, 
concrete  methods  for  lealizing  those  goals,  human  and  other  “resources”  to  be 
identified  and  accessed  in  the  process  of  fulfilling  the  contract,  and  explicit  observable 
criteria  to  be  applied  in  measming  progress  and  outcomes.  Make  sure  the  criteria 
used  are  “valid”  and  the  proper  “data”  is  being  collected.  Pursue  the  learning  as 
described.  Amass  or  present  “evidence”  for  purposes  of  evaluating  the  “learning 
outcomes”.  Then,  evaluate  (pp.  18-43).  Adults  may  or  may  not  operate  in  isolation 
throughout  the  process.  Knowles,  indeed,  values  “feedback”  and  uses  words  like 
“dialogue”  and  “co-leaming”.  Nonetheless,  he  does  not  regard  interaction  with  others 
as  necessary.  And  his  use  of  words  like  “dialogue”  and  “co-leaming”  are  misnomers. 
Operating  out  of  their  own  isolated  independence  and  proficiency,  learners  are  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  interact  with  “others”  in  the  process  of  pxirsuing  their 
learning  goals.  The  roles  explicitly  available  to  other  learners  are  the  roles  of 
consultants  or  “human  resources”  to  be  accessed  as  desired.  While  Knowles  appears 
imaware  of  the  difference,  feedback  from  consultants  is  not  the  same  as  “dialogue”  or 
“co-leaming”:  and  no  one  dialogues  with  “human  resources”. 

What  we  have  are  elite  and  indeed  alienated  males’  values  and  modes  of  operating 
singularly  valued  and  turned  into  method.  There  is  a clear  preference  of: 
independence  over  both  dependence  and  interdependence;  isolation  over  relation;  the 
individual  over  society;  the  explicit  over  the  implicit;  the  straight  forward  and  highly 
directional  over  the  tentative,  the  gropmg  toward,  and  the  divergent;  the  cognitive 
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over  the  emotional;  the  objective  over  the  subjective  or  intersubjective;  and  the  logical, 
sdentlBc,  and  highly  measurable  over  the  artistic  and  non-nximeric.  Though  there  is 
no  overt  mention  of  exploitation,  and  many  adult  educators  would  be  shocked  by  this 
identification,  on  a very  important  level,  what  we  have  is  a model  of  exploitation.  The 
attitudes  of  white  dominant  males  are  paramount.  Human  beings  along  with  other 
aspects  of  the  environment  are  largely  relegated  to  the  status  of  “resoxirces”  to  be 
identified,  accessed,  and  “used”. 

“HesponsibUity”  is  one  of  the  key  words  in  this  model.  Learners  are  continually 
being  told  that  they  are  “responsible  for  their  own  learning”.  As  Brookfield  (1988)  has 
observed,  the  type  of  responsibility  being  advocated  is  the  type  associated  with  the 
“self-made  man”,  and  “the  American  dream”.  It  belies  our  reality  as  social  beings  with 
necessaiy  connections  to  all  other  beings  and  our  responsibility  for  society  and  the 
environment  as  a whole.  Not  the  needs  of  the  society  or  the  environment  but  the 
needs  of  the  individual  are  paramount  and  treated  as  relatively  unrelated  to  societal 
and/or  environmental  needs.  Given  the  assumed  neutrality  over  learning  needs  and 
objectives,  a learner  potentially  at  least,  could  create  a tight  contract  aroimd  learning 
how  to  rid  his/her  organization  of  Jews  or  Blacks  and  be  seen  as  a responsible  adult 
learner.  A learner  who  wanted  to  learn  how  to  maximize  his/her  profit,  whether  or 
not  at  the  expense  of  others,  could  firame  a contract  around  this  goal;  and  if  framed 
meticulously,  the  contract  would  be  totally  acceptable  by  the  Knowles’  standard.  So, 
too,  would  a contract  organized  aroimd  the  objective  of  becoming  a “better”  or  “more 
obedient”  wife.  Indeed,  I have  been  in  classes  where  many  affluent  middle  class  adult 
learners  chose  the  maximizing  of  their  incomes  as  their  objectives.  And  I have  been 
in  other  classes  where  becoming  a “better  wife”  was  the  underlying  objective,  however 
that  objective  was  articulated.  The  facilitator  and  other  class  members  treated  these 
learners  as  “responsible”  and  their  contracts  as  respectable. 

“Freedom”  is  another  key  concept.  The  model  is  seen  as  promoting  freedom;  and 
indeed,  to  a degree,  it  does.  There  is  no  question  but  that  we  gain  some  degree  of 
freedom  by  becoming  better  able  to  identify  needs  and  to  take  charge  of  our  own 
learning  programs.  Again,  however,  fireedom  is  being  predicated  on  the  myth  of  the 
isolated  detached  human  being;  the  image  once  again  is  of  the  “self-made  man”.  The 
problem  is  that,  neither  fireedom  nor  our  existence  is  that  simple.  As  women,  as  First 
Nations  people,  existentialists,  environmentalists,  Marxists,  and  many  others  are  well 
aware,  we  are  beings-in  relation — ^indeed  beings  in  power  relations  with  each  other. 
Our  freedom  is  intimately  connected  with  belonging  with  Others,  with  obstacles, 
limitations,  power  differentials,  interdependence,  co-naming,  and  mutual  resistance. 

“Self-direction”  is  a particularly  key  concept  for  Knowles  and  it  is  related  to  his 
naive  understanding  of  freedom.  Using  the  notion  of  individual  fireedom  as  a 
backdrop,  Knowles  encourages  learners  to  be  self-directed  when  pursuing  their 
learning  contracts;  and  he  assures  learners  that  as  free  adults,  they  naturally  are 
self-directed.  The  simplistic  imderstanding  and  assumption  of  self-direction  belies  the 
realities  of  a)  the  social  construction  of  self  and  of  meaning;  b)  false  consciousness; 
and  c)  internalized  oppression.  Middle  class  men  who  internalize  white  mascuhnist 
notions  of  adulthood  and  learn  how  to  “succeed  in  business”  only  think  that  they  are 
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being  self-directed.  Women  who  set  their  learning  sights  on  becoming  a better  cook 
and  homemaker  are  following  the  edicts  of  society,  whether  they  use  the  language  of 
self-direction  or  not.  Without  social  critique,  without  consciousness-raising  (and  this 
is  not  a self-sufficient  isolated  activity)  the  “self*  in  self-direction  is  more  fictitious 
than  real. 

Problematizing  Tough 

Similar  deficiencies  are  evident  in  other  North  American  adult  education  classics 
despite  their  subtle  differences  and  their  obvious  value.  The  popular  Tough  (1979) 
classic  is  a case  in  point.  Tough  too  emphasizes  precision,  goals,  evaluation.  Tough  too 
treats  human  beings  and  the  rest  of  the  environment  as  resources  to  be  used.  In 
certain  ways.  Tough  goes  beyond  Knowles  in  the  penchant  toward  measvuement.  He 
specifies  the  exact  amount  of  time  which  must  elapse  before  a period  of  learning 
qualifies  as  a learning  episode.  Correspondingly,  he  specifies  that  at  least  51%  of  a 
person’s  motivation  must  be  to  “gain  and  retain  defimte  knowledge  (Tough,  1979,  p. 
7)  Exactly  how  one  is  to  go  about  such  measuring  is  imclear.  More  significantly, 
Tough,  like  Knowles  reflects  dominant  North  American  male  norms  by  placing  a 
disproportionate  emphasis  on  highly  purposeful  and  explicit  learning. 

Tough’s  primary  rationales  for  focusing  exclusively  on  highly  pvuposeful  learning 
include: 

1)  People  who  engage  in  a great  deal  of  highly  purposeful  learning  are  more 
productive  and  efficient. 

2)  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  over  half  the  important  changes  that  a person 
makes  are  the  result  of  highly  purposefiil  learning  projects.  (Tugh,  1979,  pp. 
27-28) 

While  these  values  definitely  have  some  relevance  in  other  contexts,  it  is 
patriarchal  capitalism  that  gives  preference  to  values  such  as  productivity  and 
efficiency.  The  rationale  which  connects  purposeful  learning  projects  with  important 
changes  is  also  problematic.  While  Tugh  is  clear  to  point  out  that  other  types  of 
learning  can  also  be  important,  he  is  avowedly  focusing  on  highly  intentional  learning 
because  this  accounts  for  most  highly  important  changes.  The  question  arises,  what 
makes  a change  highly  important? 

Tugh  vises  the  person  him/herself  as  evaluator.  The  question  now  arises  whether 
or  not  societal  construction  and  therefore  androcentric  white  classist  bias  has  played 
a role  in  the  evaluation.  Further  problems  arise  with  the  reference  which  Tugh  uses 
as  grovmds  for  his  operating  assumption  that  highly  intentional  learning  accoxmts  for 
most  important  changes.  He  cites  a 1966  svirvey  in  which  twenty  educators  listed 
highly  intentional  learning  as  accounting  for  over  half  their  important  changes.  He 
provides  no  reference  for  the  survey.  It  is  not  dear  that  educators,  at  whatever  level 
they  are  teaching,  are  the  norm.  It  is  not  clear  that  there  is  any  representative 
gender  miT  What  does  seem  likely  is  that  those  myriad  women  who  view  the  general 
task  of  raising  a child  as  the  primary  learning  experience  of  their  lives  are  either  not 
represented  in  this  survey  or  have  been  influenced  by  the  researcher’s  questions  to 
di^rt  their  learning  experiences.  * 
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The  suspicion  that  male  and  middle/upper  class  ways  of  operating  have  shaped  the 
definitions  and  vinderstandings  is  given  considerable  substantiation  later  in  the  book. 
On  the  basis  of  his  research,  Tbugh  provides  a breakdown  of  the  mean  time  that 
individuals  from  different  populations  spend  in  ‘learning  projects”,  with  ‘learning 
project”  defined  in  the  manner  already  specified.  He  does  not  consent  on  the  fi^es. 
The  insinuation  is  that  the  numbers  in  question  reflect  a genuine  difference 
amount  of  time  spent  by  different  populations  in  the  most  important  learmng  of  all. 
The  breakdown,  from  highest  to  lowest,  is  as  follows: 

Professors  1491  hours 

Politicians  1189  hours 

Lower-white-collar  men  907  hours 

Factory  workers  800  hours 

Lower-white-coUar  women  430  hours 
Teachers  395  hours 

Mothers  331  hours 

(Tbugh,  1979,  p.  20). 

From  this  breakdown  men  appear  to  spend  way  more  time  engaged  in  highly 
important  learning  than  women.  People  from  higher  social  classes  (disproportionately 
white)  spend  more  time  than  people  from  lower  classes  (disproportionately  colour) 
though  the  gender  disparity  appears  to  be  greater  than  the  class  disparity  Teachers, 

I suspect  mostly  women,  do  not  spend  much  time  at  all.  At  the  absolute  bottom  ^e 
mothers,  who,  whatever  their  class,  spend  a minimal  amount  of  time  m highly 
important  learning.  Given  that  the  primar*  motivation  for  much  of  mothers  learning 
is  caring— something  that  does  not  meet  Tbugh’s  motivation  requirement  to  qu^ 
as  a learning  episode  or  learning  project--this  finding  is  not  surprismg.  It  does 
however,  help  shed  Ught  on  the  construction  and  meaning  of  Tbugh’s  definitions. 

What  qualifies  as  a learning  episode— the  preferred  mode  of  learning— is  the  type 
of  learning  in  which  elite  white  males  engage  disproportionately  and  which  wom^, 
other  oppressed  groups,  and  relational  people  in  general,  are  less  hkely  to  pursue.  By 
way  of  insinuation  everyone  is  being  encouraged  to  maximize  this  type  of  learmng; 
so  again,  an  eUtist  norm  is  being  pushed.  Correspondingly,  while  facilitation  is  not 
focused  upon,  it  is  the  type  of  learning  most  pursued  by  the  male  elite  that  adult 
educators  are  being  encouraged  to  facUitate.  It  is  fnghteningly  clear  whose  world  view 
and  values  these  definitions  reflect  and  whose  interests  are  being  served. 

New  Feminist  Directions:  Some  Advances,  Severe  Limitations 

A gradual  shiff  away  from  androcentric  adult  education  is  occurring  in  graduate 
adult  education  training,  in  faculty  hiring,  and  in  adult  education  Hterature.  This  new 
direction  is  largely  at  the  instigation  of  women  faculty  and  students;  and  it  is 
primarily  women  faculty  and  students  who  are  pursuig  the  new  direction^ow  strong 
the  new  directions  are  and  how  lasting  they  will  be  is  hard  to  determine.  T^e  problem 
is  that  there  are  clear  limitations;  there  is  tokenism;  and  there  are  backlashes. 

One  direction  which  has  been  progre-ssively  stressed  for  yems  is  interdependent 
learning  using  emergent  designs.  For  decades  now,  adult  education  trainer  Virgima 
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Griffin  has  employed  an  interdependent  learning  and  emergent  design  model  in  her 
program  planning  courses.  Books  such  as  that  of  Boud  and  Griffin  (1987)  explore 
individual  learner’s  (both  female  and  male)  experience  vrith  interdependent  and 
emeigient  design  learning.  In  such  literature,  interdependence  is  emphasized  over 
independence,  emd  emergent  design  over  learning  contracts  with  clear  objectives.  And 
the  importance  of  affect,  caring,  intuition,  creativity,  metaphor,  and  humour  are 
articulated.  Most  of  what  is  described  or  advocated  is  not  "feminist”  per  se.  It  is  clear, 
nonetheless,  that  modes  of  operating  traditionally  identified  with  women  have  been 
integrated  and  are  often  emphasized  albeit  the  writers  themselves  do  not  so  identify 
them.®  While  there  are  some  exceptions  such  as  this  example,  the  limitations  in  the 
adult  education  literature  are:  the  adult  education  lack  of  feminist  consciousness,  the 
absence  of  critical  consciousness  mid  a social  change  perspective  generally,  an  attitude 
of  neutrality  towards  learning  goals,  and  the  extension  of  dialogue  to  formal  learning 
partners  or  learning  groups  only.® 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  reasons  for  these  limitations.  No  doubt  some  of  the 
women  are  in  a prefeminist  or  early  feminist  stage;  and  some,  regardless  of  stage, 
may  be  protecting  the  feelings  of  their  mainstream  male  colleagues.  We  as  woman 
have  been  socialized  to  protect  men.  More  direct  power  dynamics,  however,  may  well 
be  playing  the  most  critical  role.  Some  obvious  explanations  are:  a)  incorporating  a 
more  overt  feminist  social  change  perspective  runs  the  risk  of  one’s  work  being 
marginalized  and  perhaps  not  published  at  all;  b)  the  scarcity  of  feminist  colleagues 
and  the  overwhelming  power  held  by  elite  male  and  male-identified  female  faculty 
make  it  dangerous  for  female  faculty  and  students  to  disseminate  such  ideas.  Risks 
include:  isolation,  ridicvile,  denial  of  tenure,  unfair  teaching  load,  and  unfair  grades. 

On  the  more  overtly  political  side,  an  important  recent  development  is  the 
emergence  of  the  type  of  feminist  adult  education  writing  discussed  in  the 
introduction.  Feminist  critiques,  challenges,  and  suggestions  are  now  a conspicuous 
if  small  part  of  North  American  adult  education  literature  even  as  that  literatxure  is 
defined  by  those  with  power.  More  general  political  challenges  such  as  those  written 
by  "Brookfield  (1988)  are  a parallel  development. 

The  problem  is  while  men  Hke  Brookfield  who  write  general  social  critiques  have 
gained  some  recognition,  feminist  critique  are  not  genersiUy  being  accepted  as  bona 
fide  adult  education  by  the  male  elite.  Much  of  the  critique  is  excluded  from  adult 
education  journals  themselves.  Much  of  the  literature  appears  in  books  on  feminist 
pedagogy  and  feminism  generally,  for  it  is  part  of  feminist  pedagogy  and  feminism 


' One  notable  exception  is  Marilyn  Taylor.  Years  after  having  articulated  a model  of  learning, 
which  she  felt  addressed  more  her  true  way  of  learning  than  the  popular  models  of  Knowles 
and  Tough,  she  came  to  realize  that  the  difference  in  question  pertained  to  gender  norms.  See 
Taylor  (1987,  pp.  179-196). 

* There  are  some  exceptions.  One  particularly  noteworthy  one  is  Gwyneth  Griffith,  who  has  a 
clear  political,  and  indeed,  Freirian  perspective  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  social 
change.  See  Griffith  (1987,  pp.  61-63). 
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generally— something  which  is  not  problematic  in  itself.  What  is  a problem  is  that 
such  pedagogy  has  not  gained  general  acceptance  as  a part  of  adult  education,  even 
though  most  of  such  pedagogy  is  addressing  adult  learning.  Again,  it  is  elite  males 
who  define  what  is  adult  education,  and  as  such  do  not  recognize  or  accept  what  does 
not  reflect  their  views  and  concerns  and  what  does  not  serve  their  interests. 

On  a difierent  level,  another  valuable  shift  has  been  the  advent  of  soine  collective 
political  organizing  on  the  part  of  feminists  in  adult  education.  Both  nationally  and 
internationally,  women  of  all  classes  and  colours  have  been  coming  together  to  create 
women’s  organizations  and  develop  conferences  to  problematize  and  change  adult 
education  and  women’s  place  in  it.  Particularly  noteworthy  in  this  regard  is  the  1979 
formation  of  the  Women’s  Program  of  the  International  Council  for  Adult  Education. 
Noteworthy  also  is  the  1987  Montreal  seminar  “The  Feminist  Challenge  to  Adult 
Education”  cosponsored  by  the  Women’s  Program  and  Institut  Canadian  d’^ducation 
des  adultes.  'The  limitation  is  that  there  is  little  follow-up  to  these  conferences. 

Graduate  adult  education  training  itself  is  also  being  affected  by  the  feminist 
challenge.  Important  changes  here  include:  the  hiring  of  feminist  faculty  m graduate 
adult  education  departments  and  the  development  of  curricul^  which  include 
feminist  content  and  process.  The  changes  in  the  Adult  Education  Department  at 
OISE  are  particularly  dramatic  and  merit  recognition.  Five  years  ago,  there  was  one 
feminist  on  faculty.  Now  there  are  four.  The  curriculum  was  devoid  of  feminist 
content  a decade  ago.  Now,  it  includes  several  such  courses.  The  very  fact  that 
feminist  hiring  could  be  made  and  such  courses  developed  speaks  to  some  shift  in  the 
power  dynamic  and  is  likely  to  result  in  further  shifts. 

Initially,  I attributed  a fair  number  of  these  changes  to  stretching  on  the  part  of 
male  faculty.  While  this  may  be  true  of  some  male  faculty,  my  female  collea^es  have 
informed  me  that  too  much  credit  has  been  given  to  the  men,  rendering  invisible  the 
very  hard  work  done  by  the  women.  The  hiring  of  feminist  faculty  and  the  creation 
of  feminist  courses  came  about  largely  as  a result  of  guerilla  warfare  on  the  part  of 
feminist  faculty  and  students.  In  OISE  and  other  Canadian  adult  education 
departments,  it  came  only  after  feminist  faculty  and  students  used  the  power  which 
the  oppressed  have  and  pressured  for  changes.  It  came  only  after  they  organized, 
circulated  and  signed  petitions  demanding  feminist  hiring  and  feminist  courses,  and 
after  many  female  students  made  it  clear  that  they  would  leave  if  changes  did  not 
occur. 

Albeit  minimal,  there  is  also  some  shift  in  the  type  of  research  done  by  some  of  the 
male  faculty — Tough,  for  one.  Note,  in  this  regard  the  1987  article  co-authored  by 
Posluns  and  Tough.^  Employing  the  Tbugh  method  of  inquiry,  Posluns  and  Tbugh 
analyzed  the  deliberate  efforts  taken  by  learners  to  liberate  themselves  from  sex  role 
stereotypes.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  article  is  flawed  and  that  Eniited 
critical  consciousness  is  a problem.  Again,  there  aie  inappropriate  uses  of  jiumbers, 
in  this  case  resulting  in  such  concepts  as  “eighty  seven  per  cent  sex  role  free”  (Posluns 


’ Posluns  is  not  a male  faculty  member  but  a female  student. 
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& Tough,  1987,  p.  17).  There  is  the  same  old  emphasis  on  highly  deliberate  learning. 
People,  once  again,  are  reduced  to  resources  to  be  used.  What  is  particularly 
disturbing,  Poslxms  and  Tbugh  recommend  that  men  trying  to  “liberate*  themselves 
seek  ongoing  feedback  from  their  female  partners,  seemingly  imaware  that  such  “use” 
often  figures  in  our  oppression  as  women.  These  deficits  notwithstanding,  the  focus 
of  concern  has  been  enlarged;  Tbugh  is  now  concerning  himself  with  feminist  issues. 
Furthermore,  he  no  longer  sees  goals  as  neutral. 

The  question  remains,  of  course,  how  extensive  is  this  new  interest  in  feminism? 
And  what  is  the  motivation  of  different  male  “pro-feminist”  researchers?  lb  what 
extent  does  such  research  reflect  a consciousness  shift  on  the  part  of  male 
researchers?  And  to  what  extent  is  it  opportunism — ^an  attempt  to  “cash  in”  on 
whatever  funding  is  now  being  allocated  for  feminist  research? 

Additional  Limitations,  the  Misogynous  Backlash:  A Dicey  Prognosis 

Backlash,  resistzmce,  xmawareness,  and  lack  of  integration  are  a major  problem. 
And  the  problem  may  well  get  bigger  as  feminists  and  feminist  content  become  more 
visible. 

Many  feminists  who  express  their  views  have  been  meeting  with  hc'.stility. 
Responses  by  North  American  male  adult  educators  reported  to  me  by  my  feminist 
colleagues  include: 

• You  women  are  TNING  EVERYTHING! 

• You’re  really  all  ..jsbians,  aren’t  you?  (Lesbian  baiting  and  use  of 
lesbophobia  and  internalized  lesbophobia  is  an  age  old  tactic  in  getting 
women  to  tone  down  their  feminism) 

• If  we  hire  you,  will  you  sign  something  promising  that  you  won’t 
pressure  us  to  hire  anoiher  feminist  next  time  there  is  a vacancy  on 
faculty?  (I  was  sisked  this  question  by  one  male  faculty  member  during 
a rest  period  in  a hiring  interview) 

Some  of  the  male  faculty  are  making  efforts  to  imderstand.  Still,  they  are  concerned 
that  what  their  feminist  colleagues  are  doing  is  not  really  “adult  education”.  They 
check  with  other  male  colleagues,  who  reassime  them  that  what  their  female 
colleagues  are  doing,  indeed,  is  not  adult  education.  It  confuses  male  faculty  why  they 
themselves  are  being  criticized  for  teaching  courses  the  way  they  do.  After  all,  they 
reason,  they  are  neutral  when  it  comes  to  goals;  so  there  is  nothing  really  stopping 
feminist  learners  from  pursuing  feminist  objectives.  The  impact  of  literature  and 
curriculum  frame-works  which  leave  out  women,  women’s  ways  of  knowing  and 
relating,  and  feminist  concerns  generally  are  often  difficult  for  male  faculty  to 
comprehend.  Of  course,  it  is  in  their  mterest  to  be  confused,  to  not  imderstand,  just 
as  it  has  always  been  in  men’s  mterest  to  not  understand  “just  what  it  is  that  women 
want”.  Could  it  be  that  they  are  afraid  of  their  new  critically  aware  feminist 
coUeagues  and  students  who  raise  objections  to  che.rished  ways  of  operating  and  who 
threaten  their  power? 

A final  and  related  problem  and  one  ivith  which  I will  conclude  is  lack  of 
integration.  It  is  not  simply  that  most  male  faculty  have  not  ended  up  changing  the 
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contents  or  the  processes  of  the  courses  which  they  teach.  Whether  taught  by  men  or 
women,  most  of  the  traditional  courses  have  remained  relatively  unchanged  despite 
a few  token  inclusions.  Again,  the  OISE  department  serves  as  an  example.  Feminist 
content  exists  in  the  new  feminist  courses.  Except  where  they  happen  to  be  taught 
by  feminists  program  planning  and  program  fadhtation — courses  which  this  male- 
dominated  field  have  always  considered  the  “bread  and  butter”  of  adult 
education — remain  as  before. 

An  example  of  the  androcentric  pattern  is  the  reference  list  provided  in  a program 
planning  course  in  a prominent  adult  education  departmennt  as  recently  as  the 
spring  of  1992  (Mayer,  1992).  As  Brookfield  (1988)  has  demonstrated,  program 
planning  is  one  of  that  small  number  of  core  adult  education  courses  which  is 
considered  fundamental  by  the  adult  education  elite  a.id  is  found  in  all  schools. 
Significantly,  I did  not  find  one  of  the  references  in  the  spring  1992  list  to  be  feminist. 
Along  the  same  line,  the  1990  reference  list  for  program  planning  included  sixty-eight 
references  (McLean,  1990).  Not  one  I believe  is  feminist.  Indeed,  only  four  of  the 
publications  listed  are  even  authored  or  jointly  authored  by  women. 

The  creation  of  special  feminist  courses  is,  however,  insufficient.  Feminist  concerns 
need  to  be  integrated  on  a course-by-course  basis.  This  integration  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  feminist  challenge(s)  to  adult  education.  In  the  absence  of  such  integration, 
what  adult  education  means  and  stands  for  ivill  not  fundamentally  change.  In  the 
event  of  a more  severe  anti-feminist  backlash,  moreover,  it  would  be  all  too  easy  for 
departments  to  rid  themselves  of  the  feminist  courses. 

Concluding  Remarks 

It  has  been  argued  that  white  middle-class  male  hegemony  characterizes  adult 
education  despite  “official”  claims  to  equality  and  neutrality.  The  field  seems  skewed 
in  ways  which  perpetuate  the  power  of  white  middle-class  males  and  gives 
preferential  status  to  their  elite  modes  of  operating  and  ways  of  imderstanding  the 
world.  While  important,  feminist  inroads  made  of  late  are  limited,  reversible,  and 
have  been  met  with  an  antifeminist  backlash.  The  future  of  adult  education— the 
liberatory  promise,  the  feminist  outcome— remains  precarious  at  best. 
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THE  ADULT  LEARNER/TEACHER  RELATIONSHIP  AND 
SEXUAL  HARASSMENT:  DE-MEANING  TRADITIONS 

Joyce  Stalker 
University  of  Waikato 

Abstract 

The  adult  learner ! teacher  relationship  is  consistently  portrayed  in  our  literature  as 
one  which  has  both  posUive  processes  and  outcomes.  When  Ms  relationship  is 
examined  as  a gendered  one,  however,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  illustrate  that  such 
is  not  always  the  case.  Insights  into  the  negative  (wpects  of  the  relationship  are 
revealed  by  an  empirical  and  theoretical  examination  of  sexual  harassment  in  a 
particular  setting  in  which  the  education  of  adults  occurs— the  higher  edumtion 
setting.  This  examination  also  highlights  the  ways  in  which  we  can  re-theorize,  re- 
search and  re-practice  the  adult  learner  (teacher  relationship. 


R4sum4 

Lo  relation  4tudiant-elprofesseur  est  toujours  pr6sent6e  dans  notre  lUt4rature  comme 
le  lieu  d’interactions  et  de  risultats  positifs.  Lorsque  nous  examinons  cette  relation 
sous  Vangle  des  relations  de  genres  toutefois,  force  est  de  constater  que  ce  n est  pas 
toujours  le  cas.  Une  4tude  empirique  et  une  analyse  Morique  du  harcmmeiU  sexuel 
dans  un  des  secteurs  de  Education  des  adultes,  celui  des  4tudes  avancies,  rilkventUs 
aspects  rUgatifs  de  cette  relation..  Une  telle  recherche  nous  Claire  igalement  sur  des 
possibUiUs  de  re-th4oriser,  de  re-chercher  et  de  r4-exp4rimenter  en  ce  qui  conceme  la 
relation  entre  l’4tudiant-e  adulte  et  Venseignant-e. 


There  is  a donunant  tradition  in  the  adult  education  literature  which  presents  the 
adult  leamer/teacher  relationship  as  a positive  interaction  which  is  gender  neutral. 
There  is  general  agreement  that  the  relationship  has  positive  proceMes  md  is 
correlated  with  positive  outcomes.  Essentially,  this  view  of  the  relationship  h^ 
escaped  being  problematized  or  deconstructed  in  general  ways.  Further,  despite  the 
preponderance  of  women  learners  involved  in  adult  education,  it  has  not  been 
subjected  to  a specifically  feminist  critique.  The  lack  of  such  criti<^  analyses  i^bits 
our  full  imderstanding  of  these  relationships.  This,  in  turn,  h^ts  our  ability  to 
develop  functional  and  effective  models  for  adult  education  activities. 

Given  the  above,  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  argue  that  the  field  s domin^t 
view  of  the  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship  as  a positive,  gender  neutral  interaction 
is  overly  simplistic  and  idealized  In  order  to  accomplish  this  aim,  the  article  ^t 
identifies  the  traditional  view  of  the  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship.  Second,  it 
examines  the  female  leamer/male  teacher  relationship  within  one  specific  conb^ 
within  which  the  education  of  adults  occurs — a higher  education  setting.  The 
Uterature  notes  the  complexities  of  the  adult  leamer/teacher  relatio^hip  ^d  deals 
specifically  with  the  occurrence  of  sexual  harassment.  Both  empirical  data 
theoretical  discourses  fi-om  that  Uterature  are  used  to  inform  the  dominant  view 
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promulgated  within  the  field  of  adult  education.  Finally,  this  article  concludes  with 
a discussion  of  the  implications  of  this  critique  for  theory,  research  and  practice. 

The  IVaditional  View  of  the  Adult  Learner/Teacher  Relationship 

Fundamentally,  the  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship  is  portrayed  as  a 
connectedness  between  the  adult  learner  and  the  adult  teacher  within  the  context  of 
a learning  situation.  In  the  adult  education  literature  the  relationship  is  treated  most 
frequently  as  a Svarm  fuzzy’  The  positive  view  of  the  relationship  is  reified  through 
three  processes.  First,  the  terms  used  to  describe  the  relationship  or  the  interactions 
that  accrue  to  it  are  loaded  with  positive  connotations,  regar^ess  of  the  setting. 
Second,  the  processes  of  the  relationship  are  portrayed  in  positive  ways.  Third,  the 
outcomes  of  the  relationship  are  represented  positively. 

Positive  Connotations 

As  noted  above,  the  terms  used  to  describe  the  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship 
or  the  interactions  that  accrue  to  it  are  loaded  with  positive  connotations.  The 
literature  consistently  portrays  the  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship  as  a 
constructive  one  in  which  teachers  are  “helping”  (Brookfield,  1983,  p.  152), 
“consultants”  (Kn.owles,  1990,  p.  292)  and  “guidels]”  (Galbraith,  1990,  p.  3). 

This  etffirmative  view  of  the  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship  is  sustained  across 
a variety  of  settings.  In  the  area  of  distance  education,  for  example,  the  adult 
leamer/teacher  relationship  is  identified  frequently  as  a key  part  of  the  support 
system  for  distance  learners  (Kaye  & Rumble,  1981;  Hodgson,  Mann  & Snell,  1987). 
As  well,  the  literature  notes  that  independent  adult  learners  express  a consistent 
desire  to  enter  into  such  relationships  to  gain  assistance  in  their  learning  (Tbugh, 
1979).  Similarly,  in  reference  to  self-directed  learners,  Brockett  and  Hiemstra  (1991) 
label  the  relationship  sis  “special”,  and  “most  often  rewarding  for  both  learner  and 
facilitator”  (Brockett  & Hiemstra,  1991,  p.  14).  This  positive  view  of  the  adult 
leamer/teacher  relationship  is  further  reinforced  in  the  literature  through  its  positive 
portrayal  of  the  processes  suid  outcomes  of  the  relationship. 

Positive  Processes 

The  processes  of  the  ideal  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship  are  seen  as  both 
harmonious  and  spirited.  In  the  first  instance,  the  adult  learner  is  in  harmonious 
“partnership”  (Darkenwald  & Merriam,  1982,  p.  57)  with  the  adult  teacher.  The 
emphasis  is  on  equality,  and  mutuality.  The  relationship  is  “a  collaborative  adventure” 
(Galbraith,  1990,  p.  16)  in  which  the  learner  and  teacher  roles  are  interchangeable, 
in  which  “each  participant  may  play  both  roles  of  teacher  and  learner”  (Jarvis,  1987, 
p.  12),  and  in  which  teaching-leeuning  transactions  “become  the  mutual 
responsibilities  of  learners  and  teachers”  (Brookfield,  1983,  p.  151).  It  requires  the 
teacher’s  abdication  of  authority  and  a de-emphasis  on  our  controlling,  stmctvmed 
behaviours.  The  vision  is  one  in  which  learners  and  teachers  harmoniously  “negotiate” 
Clbdd,  1990,  p.  68),  merging  our  agreements  and  disagreements  to  create  an  adult 
education  activity  acceptable  to  both. 
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In  the  second  instance,  the  notion  of  hannonious  partnerships  is  extended  to  Ae 
view  that  ideal  adult  leamer/teacher  relationships  include  learners  who  are  active 
participants  in  constructing  the  processes,  goals  and  evaluation  metho^  of  Ae  adult 
education  activity.  The  emphasis  is  on  concepts  of  involvement,  industnousn^, 
energy  and  action.  Learners  are  portrayed  as  “users  not  recipients"  (Knox,  1986,  p.  35) 
who  have  the  right  to  “a  degree  of  self-diagnosis  with  regard  to  lean^  needs  and 
to  “partial  responsibility  for  the  evaluative  procedures  and  criteria  to  judge  successful 
performance"  (Brookfield,  1983,  p.  151).  Some  of  the  field’s  classic  piec^  of  literati^ 
promulgate  this  view  of  the  learner  (Bergevin,  1967;  Freire,  1970;  Houle,  1972,  lud  , 
1976;  Knowles,  1978;  Lindeman,  1961).  As  Long  says,  “the  desirability  of  including 
learners  in  planning  and  management  of  education  programmes  for  adults  is  one  of 
the  pervasive  characteristics  as  reflected  by  the  literature  (1983,  p.  167). 

Positive  Outcomes 

This  positive  view  of  the  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship  is  embedded  not  orUy 
within  these  ways  in  which  the  Uterature  portrays  the  processes,  but  also  wthin  ^e 
ways  in  which  it  portrays  the  outcomes  of  the  relatioimhip.  Several  favourable 
outcomes  are  implied:  increase  in  participation,  facilitation  of  lean^g,  ^d 
development  of  personal  and  professional  competencies.  the  following  discussion 
illustrates,  discussions  of  outcomes  focus  primarily  on  individualixed  outcomes. 

For  many  decades,  adult  educators  have  linked  the  adult  leamer/teaAer 
relationship  with  adult  learners’  continuing  participation,  that  is,  pers^tence,  in  adult 
education  activities.  Boshier  (1973)  suggested  that  the  congruency  of  the  learners  self- 
concepts  with  their  concepts  of  professors  (and  also  of  other  students)  was  closely 
associated  vrith  their  decisions  to  drop-Kiut  or  persist.  This  finding  was  supported  by 
Davis  (in  Long,  1983)  and  extended  by  Lam  and  Wong  (1974).  This  latter  study 
established  that  the  “approachability"  of  the  instructor  by  the  student  was  positively 
correlated  to  learners’ attendance.  Similar  kinds  of  research  projects  substantiated^ 
view  of  the  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship  as  an  integral  element  in  retaining  adult 
learners’  in  adult  education  activities  (see  Long,  1983  for  a comprehensive  survey  of 
this  research). 

Another  positive  view  which  adult  educators  hold  about  the  adult  leamer/t^cher 
relationship  is  that  it  is  a fimdamental  part  of  the  learning  process  which  facfiitates 
learning  Regardless  of  our  philosophical  preferences  for  behaviourist,  cogmtivist  or 
humanist  approaches,  researchers  consistently  relate  teacher-learner  interartions  to 
learning  outcomes.  The  behaviourist  may  emphasize  the  teacher’s  relationship  to  the 
learner  as  an  organizer  of  their  learning,  while  the  humanist  may  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  empathetic  relationship  but  both  share  the  view  that  the 
relationship  is  an  integral  part  of  learning.  Similarly,  whether  the  toacl^g  approach 
is  didactic,  socratic  or  fadlitative,  the  teachers’  relationship  to  learners  is  still  related 
to  their  learning  (Jarvis,  1983). 

While  some  may  envisage  a learning  outcome  of  academic  achievement  (Contr  1985) 
and  others  aim  for  creativity  (Dubin  & Okum,  1973),  adult  educators  insistently 
retain  the  view  that  the  nature  of  the  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship  influences  the 
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learning  outcome.  Others  extend  the  notion  and  argue  that  even  the  motivation  to 
learn  (Knowles,  1984;  Knox,  1986;  Wlodkowski,  1985)  is  related  to  the  adult 
leamer/teacher  relationship. 

The  third  and  final  desirable  outcome  attributed  to  the  ideal  adult  leamer/teacher 
relationship  is  the  learner’s  development  of  personal  and  professional  attributes.  In  the 
first  instance,  some  argue  that  the  relationship  develops  healthy  self-awareness,  self- 
confidence,  and  fosters  personal  growth  and  development  (see  for  example,  (joldberg, 
1980).  In  the  second  instance,  some  suggest  that  the  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship, 
in  the  form  of  a mentor  relationship,  is  basic  and  necessary  for  career  development 
and  professional  success  (Bolton,  1980;  Merriam,  1983).  According  to  this  view,  such 
a relationship  provides  role  modelling,  professional  advice  and  the  social  skills  which 
are  necessary  for  career  advancement. 

Although  it  is  clear  that  the  field  of  adult  education  consistently  has  conceptualized 
the  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship  in  positive  ways  and  related  it  to  positive 
outcomes,  there  are  a few  adult  educators  who  have  hinted  that  the  relationship 
cannot  be  so  simplistically  defined.  Some  researchers  in  critiques  of  self-direction  and 
autonomy,  for  example,  imply  an  indirect  critique  of  the  adult  leamer/teacher 
relationship  (Brookfield,  1983;  Candy,  1991;  Chene,  1983).  Others  acknowledge  the  role 
of  teachers  as  those  who  have  more  control,  power  and  authority  relative  to  students 
(e.g.,  Ck)lin  III  & Predphs,  1991,  Garrison,  1992;  Jarvis,  1983, 1987;  Knowles,  1990; 
Merriam  & Caffarella,  1991;  Tfennant,  1991). 

There  are  two  basic  weaknesses  with  existing  critiques,  however.  First,  many  of  the 
critiques  have  been  tangential  rather  than  focused  upon  the  adult  leamer/teacher 
relationship.  For  the  most  part,  passing  conunents  have  sufficed  to  acknowledge  the 
negative  processes  and  outcomes  of  the  relationship. 

Second,  critiques  of  the  relationship  have  not  addressed  either  the  nature  or 
problematics  of  leamer/teacher  relationships  in  terms  of  gender.  The  gender  neutral 
nature  of  the  relationship  is  reified  throughout  the  literature  primarily  by  the  absence 
of  discussion  on  the  issue.  Although  particular  studies  may  treat  gender  as  a variable 
in  relation  to  learners’  or  teachers’  specific  behaviours,  leamer/teacher  interactions  are 
not  explored  in  terms  of  the  same  or  cross-gendered  nature  of  the  relationship. 
Partidpation  or  non-partidpation,  for  example,  may  be  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
learner’s  gender,  but  not  in  relation  to  the  learner’s  gender  relative  to  the  teacher’s 
gender.  This  gender  insensitivity  is  implicit,  rather  than  explidt  in  the  literature. 
Gender  is  not  presented  as  an  issue  of  concern;  it  is  regarded  as  too  imimportant  to 
mention. 

Ibgether,  these  two  weaknesses  inhibit  the  field’s  conceptualization  of  the  adult 
leamer/teacher  relationship  and  the  research,  theories  and  practices  based  on  that 
conceptualization.  'Thus,  the  following  section  highlights  the  negative  aspects  of  the 
adult  leamer/teacher  relationship  and  focuses  in  particular  on  women  learners  in 
cross-gendered  relationships,  that  is,  female  leamer/male  teacher  relationships.  This 
artide  focuses  on  women  learners  in  recognition  of  their  high  partidpation  levels  in 
adult  and  continuing  education  activities.  As  the  following  discussion  will  demonstrate. 
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an  analysU  of  the  female  leamer/male  teacher  relationship,  although  useful  of 

itself,  also  broadens  and  deepens  the  field’s  conceptualization  of  the  general  adult 
leamer/teacher  relationship. 

A Re-view  of  the  Female  Learner/Male  Teacher  Relationship 

In  order  to  examine  the  negative  aspects  of  the  female  leamer/male  teaser 
relationship,  it  is  essential  to  locate  a comprehensive  Uterature  which  provides 
an  in-depth  critique  of  that  relationship.  One  such  literature  base  is  looted  m |^“er 
education  settings.  That  literature  identifies  sexual  harassment  as  a ch^cter^c  ot 
the  female  leamer/male  teacher  relationship.  Some  might  argue  that  the  formal  ^her 
education  setting  creates  a different  context  to  the  non-formal  adult  and  contm^ 
education  contexts,  and  that  one  cannot  relate  harassment  issues  in  the  fonner  sett^ 
to  the  latter.  Although  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  enter  mto  this  disci^on 
fuUy,  two  points  must  be  made.  First,  it  is  important  to  acknowledge  ^t  tl^  kind  of 
disagreement  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  adult  leamer/teacher  relaUonship 
in  adult  and  continuing  education  is  different  from  other  settings  in  terms  of  its  more 
positive  processes  and  outcomes.  Given  the  purpose  of  this  ^ide  to  problematee 
those  very  assumptions,  it  is  appropriate  to  draw  parallels  with  a higher  educaUon 
setting.  'This  is  particularly  apt  since  there  is  no  empirical  evidence  which 
substantiates  the  assumption  that  these  different  settings  can  be  equated  to  different 
adult  leamer/teacher  relationships. 

Second,  this  article  is  based  on  the  similarities  rather  than  differences  betw^n  Ae 
higher  education  setting  and  the  adult  and  continuing  education  settings.  It  reje^  the 
dated,  falsely  tidy  categories  of  formal  and  non-formal  educational  settings  m favoi^ 
of  a more  contemporary  notion  of  seamless  education.  This  notion  ai^o^dges  the 
simultaneous  andmultiple  locations  of  adult  learners  within  an  educational  framework 
which  is  interactive  and  interdependent. 

The  following  discussion  of  the  negative  aspects  of  the  female  leamer/male  teacher 
relationship  begins  by  presenting  first,  the  processes  ^d  prevalence  of  sexual 
harassment;  second,  the  empirical  data  which  establish  the  outmmes  of  sexud 
harassment;  and  third,  the  theoretical  interpretations  which  expUmte  its  processes^d 
outcomes.  Each  section  highlights  insights  gained  from  Ae  Uteratime  mto  ad^t 
leamer/teacher  relationships  in  general  and  the  female  leamer/male  teacher 
relationship  in  particular. 


Processes  and  Prevalence  of  Sexual  Harassment 

Understanding  the  processes  of  sexual  harassment  is  not  easy.  Defimtions  of 
harassment  range  from  the  superficial  to  the  restrictive  and  tecluucal  (Crocker,  1983, 
Fitzgerald,  1990).  This  lack  of  clarity  is  to  be  expected  smce  the  term  wluch  w both 
descriptive  of  behaviour  and  normative  in  nature  has  been  interpreted  m different 
ways  in  different  settings  and  at  different  times.  Methodological  inconsistencies  among 
research  studies  have  not  helped  the  situation.  Such  variables  as  the  gender  and  age 
of  those  who  define  the  term  also  influence  the  ways  in  which  the  processes  are 
delineated  (ReiUy,  Carpenter,  Dull,  & Bartlett,  1982). 
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The  working  definition  of  sexual  harassment  used  in  this  article  includes  three 
elements  that  describe  a range  of  behaviours  which  are  generally  vmderstood  to  be 
basic  to  the  term.  First,  sexual  harassment  has  to  do  with  behaviours  which  include 
**ogling  and  staring,  comments  and  jokes  about  women’s  body  or  appearance,  physical 
contact  (pxmches  and  touches),  passes  and  casual  sexual  remarks,  explicit  sexual 
propositions”  (Schneider,  1987,  p.  51).  It  is  this  level  of  sexual  harassment  which  is  the 
most  problematic  to  identify  since  the  line  between  acceptable  and  unacceptable 
comments  and  behaviours  is  a fine  one.  None  the  less,  behaviours  are  normally  judged 
to  constitute  sexual  harassment  if  they  create  an  atmosphere  or  environment  which 
has  sexual  overtones  and  innuendo. 

Second,  sexual  harassment  has  to  do  with  coercive  requests  for  dates  and  sex.  In 
this  instance,  a social  relationship  is  imposed  onto  an  academic  one.  Although  it  is 
possible  to  label  these  behaviours  as  consensual  rather  than  coercive,  such  re-labeUmg 
may  be  naive  and  disguise  the  severity  of  the  problem.  Schneider  (1987)  foimd  that 
13%  of  graduate  women  in  a mqjor  eastern  University  dated  a faculty  member  at  least 
once  during  their  graduate  academic  careers.  However,  of  the  graduate  women 
reporting  such  experiences,  30  percent  felt  pressured  to  date  and  30  percent  felt 
pressured  to  be  sexual  with  the  man.  In  other  words,  acceding  to  a request  may  not 
indicate  a choice  based  on  one’s  own  free  will  and  preferences. 

The  third  element  which  describes  the  most  extreme  range  of  the  sexual  harassment 
behaviours  concerns  demands  for  dates  and  sex  which  are  linked  with  overt  threats 
and/or  promises.  In  some  instances,  these  behavioms  may  also  involve  physical  force 
such  as  grabbing,  slapping  or  restraining. 

These  elements  form  the  basis  of  the  definition  of  sexual  harassment.  At  first  glance, 
they  appear  to  represent  a continuum  of  behavioiu*s.  More  accurately,  however,  they 
form  an  interactive  spiral.  Thus,  although  adult  learners  may  not  experience  coercive 
requests  or  demands  for  dates  and  sex  directly,  they  may  be  aware  that  they  are 
within  an  environment  where  it  is  occurring.  T!o  the  extent  that  the  environment  is 
loaded  with  sexual  overtones  and  innuendo,  these  learners  experience  sexual 
harassment  of  the  first  type.  In  this  respect,  those  of  us  as  learners  and  teachers  who 
view  ourselves  as  involved  in  consensual  sexual  relationships  are  responsible  for 
creating  an  environment  of  sexual  harassment.  These  interacting  layers  within  layers 
of  the  sexual  harassment  processes  emphasize  the  complexity  of  a gendered  adult 
leamer/teacher  relationship. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  although  the  research  literature  focuses  on  the 
harassment  of  female  learners  by  male  teachers,  alternate  situations  can  occur.  Male 
learners  can  be  harassed  by  women  teachers,  learners  of  any  gender  can  harass 
teachers  and  same  gender  sexual  harassment  can  take  place.  What  is  important  about 
these  latter  situations  is  what  Hoffman  refers  to  as  their  uniqueness  as  "isolated 
inddentls]  at  odds  with  conventional  norms”  (1986,  p.  110).  Since  these  kinds  of 
incidents  are  both  less  likely  to  occur  and  are  of  a special  nature,  they  will  not  be 
considered  here. 
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An  oyffininatinn  of  the  sexual  harassment  processes  defined  above  gives  insights  into 
the  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship  in  general  and  the  female  leamer/male  teacher 
relationship  in  particular.  In  the  first  instance,  an  examination  of  these  processes 
depicts  the  complexities  of  adult  leamer/teacher  relationships  in  a more  general  way. 
First,  and  most  importantly,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a strong  theme  which  xmderliM 
the  definitions.  The  notion  of  unequal  power  of  the  people  involved  is  basic  to  it. 
Sexual  harassment  is  about  imwanted,  inappropriate  and  imwelcome  sexual  attentions 
within  the  context  of  an  unequal  power  relationship.  Unlike  our  advilt  education 
Uterature,  the  sexual  harassment  Uterature  works  firom  the  basic  assumption  that  the 
adult  leamer/teacher  relationship  is  inculcated  vtith  unequal  power,  authority  ^d 
control  statuses.  As  much  of  the  sexual  harassment  literature  emphasizes,  it  is  the 
difference  in  authority,  not  the  intentions  of  the  people  involved"  (Wilson  & Kraus, 
1983,  p.  219)  which  defines  the  relationship.  Further,  the  sexual  harassment  literature 
notes  that  the  “sexualizing  of  situations”  (Skeggs,  1991,  p.  127)  combined  vdth 
inequities  ensures  that  learners’  power,  authority  and  control  are  diminished  and 
maintained  at  a lower  level  than  that  of  the  teacher. 

Second,  the  sexual  harassment  literature  also  highlights  the  subtle,  interactmg 
aspects  of  the  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship.  It  demonstrates  the  xjsefiilness  of  a 
model  which  incorporates  a range  of  processes  and  thus  gives  depth  to  oim 
understanding  of  the  relationship.  Finally,  it  introduces  the  notion  of  a collectively 
created  relationship  in  which  adult  learners  form  relationships  with  adult  teachers  in 
an  en’/ironment  which  is  influenced  by  the  relationships  of  others. 

In  the  second  instance,  an  examination  of  the  processes  of  sexual  harassment 
highlights  the  unique  nature  of  women  learners’  experiences  and  potential  experien(»a 
It  is  dear  that  women  learners  may  undertake  their  studies  within  a context  which 
is  loaded  with  subtle  and/or  overt  unwanted  sexual  attentions.  They  may  experience 
gender  harassment  taken  one  step  further— finm  differential  treatment  based  on 
gender  to  differential  treatment  laden  with  sexual  attention. 

These  insights  into  the  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship  might  be  dism^ed  if 
there  was  no  evidence  to  substantiate  the  existence  of  sexual  harassment.  This  is  not 
the  case.  Studies  have  established  this  dearly  and  consistently  across  time  and 
geographic  location  (see  Somers,  1982)  despite  variations  in  definitions  and 
methodology. 

Numerous  research  studies  show  that  sexual  harassment  occurs  in  many  different 
settings.  Some  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  widely  published  studies  have  l^n 
conducted  in  the  United  States  and  focus  on  the  higher  education  setting.  The 
foliowring  studies  are  just  a few  of  those  which  could  be  selected  from  a number  of 

different  countries  to  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  situation: 

• In  1978,  at  Berkley,  20%  of  the  graduate  students  had  been  the  redpients  of 
unwanted  sexual  remarks,  touching  or  propositions  from  their  professors  (in 
Wilson  & Kraus,  1983). 

• In  1982,  Benson  and  Thomson  found  that  30%  of  women  received  unwanted 
sexual  attention  from  at  least  one  male  instructor  during  their  four  years  at 
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• In  1983,  at  East  Carolina  University,  33%  of  undei^gradviate  and  graduate 
female  students  reported  being  sexually  harassed  by  one  or  more  male  teachers 
(Wilson  & Kraus,  1983);  at  Iowa  State  University,  17%  of  female  graduates  and 
vuideigraduates  reported  that  they  had  experienced  verbal  sexual  advances 
while  2%  had  experienced  direct  sexual  bribeiy  (Adams,  Kottke  & Padgitt, 
1983). 

• In  1987, 15%  of  graduate  women  at  Harvard  avoided  a faculty  member  at  least 
once  during  their  graduate  training  because  of  that  individual’s  harassing 
behaviour  (in  Schneider,  1987). 

• In  1990,  a report  by  Gabriel  and  Smithson  revealed  that  60%  of  the  women 
students  at  Cornell  University  reporting  having  been  sexually  harassed  at  the 
institution. 

Once  again,  an  examination  of  these  data  gives  insights  into  the  adult 
leamer/teacher  relationship  in  general  and  the  female  leamer/male  teacher 
relationship  in  particular.  At  the  general  level,  these  data  imply  that  adult 
leamer/teacher  relationships  are  located  within  a wider  context  than  its  traditional 
individualistic,  one-to-one  representation.  In  the  fece  of  empirical  data  collected  over 
decades,  sexual  harassmert  has  persisted.  This  consistency  suggests  that  institutional 
and  societal  norms  and  values  foster,  or  at  a minimum  tolerate,  certain  kinds  of 
unhealthy  adult  leamer/teacher  relationships. 

At  the  more  particulai*  level  of  the  female  leamer/male  teacher  relationship,  these 
data  empkcisize  the  possibility  for  xmdesirable  leamer/teacher  interactions  for  women 
learners  in  adult  learning  situations.  They  highlight  the  inconsistency  between 
wo.men’8  experiences  in  higher  education  settings  and  the  positive  representation  of 
those  relaUonsliips  in  the  adult  education  literature. 

Outcomes  of  Sexual  Harassment 

As  noted  above,  sexual  harassment  is  a tangible  and  continuing  phenomenon  in  the 
education  of  adults  in  higher  education  institutions.  There  are  those  who  argue  that 
it  is  not  an  issue  of  consequence  and  that  it  is  merely  the  price  women  must  pay  for 
equality  (Paul,  1991).  Many  others,  however,  have  emphasized  that  the  price  is  too 
high,  that  the  outcomes  of  such  adult  leamer/teacher  relationships  are  profoundly 
negative  and  far-reaching. 

The  outcomes  of  adult  leamer/teacher  relationships  are  particularly  problematic 
since,  as  one  might  predict  from  the  discussion  above,  they  are  interwoven  with  issues 
of  unequal  power,  authority  and  control.  These  ensure,  to  varying  degrees,  a 
dependent  relationship  of  the  adult  student  on  the  adult  teacher  for  both  overt  and 
covert  outcomes.  In  the  first  instance,  the  student  is  dependent  upon  the  teacher  for 
direct  academic  emd  economic  benefits.  As  faculty  members,  teachers  control  to  varying 
degrees  the  admission,  gi’ades,  financial  2md  research  opportunities  of  our  students. 
A more  covert,  but  equally  important,  kind  of  control  is  exerted  over  recommendations, 
references  and  the  mentoring  process. 

Embedded  within  these  dependent  relationships  are  the  concepts  of  reward  and 
punishment.  Outcomes  allocated  by  those  with  power  can  be,  after  all,  both  desirable 
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and  “unfortunate"  (Jensen  & Gutek,  1982,  p.  125).  Indeed,  this  distinction  between  the 
allocation  of  desirable  outcomes  and  the  allocation  of  damaging  and  harmful  outcomes 
plays  an  important  role  in  reinforcing  the  unequal  power  relationships  within  adult 
leamer/teacher  relationships.  It  is  the  notion  of  selective  reward  or  punishment  which 
clarifies  the  appropriateness  of  these  allocations.  It  is  in  the  conteict  of  “credit  for 
potential  sexual  exchange"  (Benson  & Thomson,  1982.  p.  243)  that,  for  example,  offers 
of  extra  help/refusal  to  help  or  flexibility/rigidity  in  deadlines,  become  the  currency  of 
sexual  harassment. 

It  is  within  the  boundaries  of  dependent  relationships  that  the  personal  implications 
of  sexual  harassment  are  realized.  Research  has  shown  that  although  the  outcomes 
of  sexual  harassment  may  vary  among  women  most  women  experience  generalized 
negative  responses. 

Paludi  and  Barickman  identify  five  negative  stress  responses  as  “sexual  harassment 
trauma  syndrome”  (1991,  p.  29).  Their  work  usefully  classifies  studies  done  earlier 
(Adams,  Kottke  & Padgitt,  1983;  Benson  & Thomson,  1982;  Koss,  1990;  Reilly, 
Carpenter,  Dull  & Bartlett,  1982).  The  responses  they  identify  include  emotional 
reactions  of  anxiety,  denial,  embarrassment,  confusion  and  guilt.  Physical  reactions 
include  headaches,  lethargy,  weight  fluctuations,  nightmares,  panic  reactions  and 
gastrointestinal  distress.  Changes  in  self-perception  include  n^ative  self<»ncept,  lack 
of  competency,  isolation  and  hopelessness.  Social,  interpersonal  relatedness  and  sexual 
effects  inclndft  withdrawal,  fear  of  new  people,  lack  of  trust,  changes  in  social  network 
patterns,  and  negative  attitudes  and  behaviour  in  sexxial  relationships.  Career  effects 
include  changes  in  study  and  work  habits,  loss  of  job  or  promotion,  drop  in  academic 
performance,  absenteeism,  withdrawal  from  school,  and  change  in  career  goals. 
According  to  Quina  (1990),  outcomes  which  result  fium  sexua'.  harassment  surface  in 
the  longer  term  as  well  as  the  shorter  term. 

Once  again,  the  sexual  harassment  literatuure  provides  us  with  a good  model  for 
critiquing  the  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship  as  it  is  depicted  in  the  literature. 
Unlike  much  of  the  adult  education  literature,  the  higher  education  literature  explores 
at  depth  the  potential  for  exploitation  and  abuse  embedded  within  adult 
leamer/teacher  relationships.  Indeed,  it  emphasizes  the  lack  of  mutuahty  and 
reciprocity  in  these  relationships.  It  notes  the  subtle,  complex  interplay  amongst 
reward,  punishment,  and  relationship. 

The  sexual  harassment  literature  also  provides  a variety  of  ways  of  examining  the 
outcomes  of  the  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship.  It  illustrates  the  usefulness  of 
exploring  the  relationship  in  terms  of  its  emotional,  physical,  personal,  interpersonal, 
and  sexual  outcomes.  As  well,  it  suggests  the  importance  of  investigating  the 
relationship  in  temporal  terms.  Both  the  long  and  short  term  effects  of  the  relationship 
could  be  usefully  explored. 

Finally,  the  literature  not  only  provides  us  with  a good  model  for  critiquing  the  adult 
leamer/teacher  relationship  as  it  is  depicted  in  the  literature.  It  also  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  exploring  the  relationship  in  terms  of  gender  related  issues.  Sexual 
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harassment  and  its  subsequent  negative  outcomes  may  be  only  one  of  a plethora  of 
issues  which  affect  female  learners  more  acutely  than  male  learners. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  notion  of  diEferential  power  is  interwoven  into  the  processes 
and  outcomes  of  sexual  harassment,  lb  this  point,  this  has  been  explored  primarily 
as  a descriptive  concept.  In  the  discussion  which  follows,  the  concept  of  power  will  be 
explored  theoretically.  This  will  continue  to  give  insights  into  the  ways  in  which  the 
adult  leamer/teacher  relationship  might  be  approached  more  critically  by  adult 
educators  as  a gendered  rather  than  neutral  interaction. 

Theoretical  Interpretations  of  Sexual  Harassment 

In  terms  of  sexual  harassment,  power  relations  are  acted  out  in  three  dimensions: 
apTnal  objectification,  gender  stratification  and  organizational  structures.  These  three 
dimensions  when  applied  to  the  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship  give  insights  into 
the  nature  of  gendered  leamer/teacher  relationships. 

Sexual  objectification. 

Sexual  objectification  has  a biodeterministic  base,  that  is,  there  is  said  to  be  a 
‘natural’  sexuality  which  identifies  men  and  which  is  difierent  to  that  which  identifies 
women.  On  the  one  hand,  men  are  portrayed  as  aggressors  and  conquerors  with 
biologically  insatiable  sexual  appetites.  Dworkin  (1981)  extends  this  notion  to  make 
an  iimate  link  between  male  sexuality  and  violence.  On  the  other  hand,  women  are 
portrayed,  for  the  most  part  as  pasave,  detached  recipients  of  sexual  attentions.  For 
non-white  women  sexual  objectification  may  create  a different  land  of  labelling,  in 
which  they  are  viewed  as  foreign,  exotic,  erotic  and  sexually  adventurous  (DeFour, 
1990).  In  aU  instances,  these  portrayals  are  seen  as  the  base  of  the  ‘natural  order’  of 
sexual  relations  between  men  and  women. 

This  perspective  on  power  directly  addresses  the  gendered  nature  of  the  adult 
leamer/teacher  relationship.  It  has  several  implications.  First,  it  supports  the  view 
that  men  are  entitled  to  engage  in  sexual  flirtation.  Even  if  that  behaviour  is  identified 
as  symbolic  violence  against  women,  it  is  seen  to  be  consistent  with  the  ‘natmal  order’ 
of  sexual  relations.  Second,  sexual  objectification  sijggests  that  women  would  normally 
be  complimented  by  such  evidence  of  male  sexual  arousal.  Third,  it  portrays  the  sexual 
objectification  of  women  as  a basic,  underlying  assumption  of  male/female  interactions 
within  our  culture.  This  portrayal,  some  argue,  explains  why  there  is  a reluctance  to 
prosecute  sexual  harassers.  It  is,  after  all,  the  natural  order  of  male/female  relations. 

Finally,  this  perspective  reinforces  the  idea  that  women  differ  from  men  in 
capabilities,  interests,  and  abilities.  In  the  educational  setting,  this  may  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  some  educational  offerings  are  more  suited  to  women  than  to  men.  This 
segregation  by  sex  converges  with  the  second  dimension  of  power  relationships,  gender 
stratification. 

Gender  stratification. 

Gender  stratification  is  based  on  the  definitions  of  women  and  men  socially 
constructed  over  time.  It  is  about  sexual  inequalities  embedded  within  a patriarchal 
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cxiltxire  which  perpetuates  and  reinforces  men  as  privileged  and  women  as 
disadvantaged.  Gender  stratification  ensures  that  women’s  access  to  resources,  power, 
and  authority  is  less,  relative  to  men’s  access.  Further,  it  defines  what  is  acceptable 
masculinity  and  femininity.  It  places  women  in  a *private’  sph^e  of  femihal,  dome^c 
and  apolitical  concerns  and  men  in  a more  highly  valued  ‘public’  sphere  of  patriarchy, 
poUtics  and  full-time  paid  work  (Collard  & Stalker,  1991).  Within  the  woman’s  sphere 
fall  the  nurturing  and  caring  roles;  roles  which  Frye  (1983)  identifies  as  the  ^rvidng 
of  men.  'These  roles  include  personal,  sexual  and  ego  service.  In  the  first  instance, 
women  provide  the  clerical  and  secretarial  support  to  men  as  the  men  perform  their 
masculine  roles.  In  the  second  instance,  women  not  only  provide  for  men’s  sexual 
needs,  but  also  strive  to  be  “nice”  and  attractive  for  them.  In  the  final  instance,  women 
encourage,  support,  praise  and  give  attention  to  the  male. 

These  gender  stratified  roles  are  problematic  for  adult  leamer/teacher  relationships 
in  two  ways.  First,  like  sexual  objectification,  they  foster  acceptance  of  sexual 
relationships  as  part  of  the  natural  and  normal  order  of  relationships  between  the 
male  and  female  spheres.  Thus,  the  woman  student  who  provides  personal  and  ego 
service  may  be  viewed  as  willing  to  provide  sexual  service  as  well.  Second,  the  more 
strongly  delineated  these  roles,  the  more  possibility  there  is  for  misinterpretation  if  a 
woman  student  does  not  conform  to  the  definitions  of  her  sphere.  Thus,  the 
fiiendlmess  and  academic  enthusiasm  of  a woman  student  may  be  misinterpreted  ^ 
an  invitation  for  sexual  advances  (Benson  & Thomson,  1982).  This  may  be  particuwly 
problematic  for  women  of  different  class,  colour  or  ethnicity  who  do  not  live  according 
to  the  roles  of  the  dominant  culture  within  which  they  live. 

Clearly,  sexual  objectification  and  gender  stratification  foster  sexual  harassment  of 
the  adulUeamer.  For  the  adult  learner  and  teacher,  however,  these  elements  occur 
'within  oi^ganizational  structures  which  mirror  and  reproduce  the  patriarchs 
'The  cultural  interpretations  given  to  private  and  public  spheres  are  intertwined  with 
asymmetrical  organizational  activities  which  reinforce  gender  asymmetry. 

Organizational  structures. 

Organizational  structures  foster  asymmetrical  relationslups  of  power,  coritrol  and 
authority  through  their  administrative  and  academic  practices.  'These  orgamzational 
structures  provide  asymmetrical  relationships  of  power.  Administrative  decisions  are 
made  along  lines  which  indicate  the  importance  of  vertical  stratification  ^d 
hierarchical  power.  As  well,  it  is  clear  that  men  make  most  of  those  decisions.  They 
dominate  the  organizational  world,  its  ovmership  and  control,  its  positions  of  status 
and  authority  and  its  cultural  values  (Burrell  & Hearn,  1989).  Most  men  thus  have 
authority  and  opportunities  to  use  it  which  most  women  do  not. 

Academic  processes  also  reflect  this  asymmetry.  Curricula  and  discourses,  b^d 
within  patriarchal  patterns  of  non-participatory,  non-democratic  and  hiermchical 
power,  emphasize  the  place  of  male  knowledge  and  ways  of  knowing  over  those  of 
women  (Lewis  & Simon,  1986).  'Ibgether  administrative  and  academic  proc^^s  wit^ 
educational  organizations  create  an  asymmetry  which  ensures  that  the  admt  teadier 
negotiates  from  a position  of  more  power  and  the  adult  learner  from  a position  of  less. 
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This  means  that  sexual  relationships  within  such  structures  are  always  open  to 
prosecutions  as  sexual  harassment  and  are  never  truly  consensual 

It  is  important  to  note  that  women  are  not  necessarily  passive  victims  to  these  three 
inter-related  expressior»s  of  power.  Indeed,  in  the  past  some  of  women’s  responses  to 
harassment  have  bev?n  notable  for  their  creativity.  For  example,  women  at  the 
University  of  British  Coliunbia  created  a ledger  of  the  names  and  departmental 
aflBliations  of  campus  harassers  in  the  women’s  washroom  in  the  main  library. 
Increasingly,  these  lands  of  covert,  individualized  responses  to  sexual  harassment  may 
be  becoming  outdated  as  explicit  institutional  and  legal  strategies  counter  sexual 
harassment.  Tb  the  extent  that  these  new  strategies  ensure  effective  policies  and 
procedures  for  prosecution  they  will  encourage  women  to  express  their  resistance  and 
seek  redress  in  open  forums. 

Summary 

It  should  be  clear  that  a theoretical  approach  to  power  relations,  such  as  that  used 
in  the  sexual  harassment  literature,  gives  us  a potentially  rich  tool  with  which  to 
study  adult  leamer/teacher  relationships  in  genei^  and  female  leamer/male  teacher 
relationships  in  particular.  First,  it  suggests  that  there  are  negative  elements  within 
an  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship  which  are  so  culturally  based  that  they  are 
embedded  in  every  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship  within  that  culture.  Those 
culturally  accepted  behaviours  and  norms  may  in  fact  play  a msgor  role  in  oppressing 
the  adult  learner,  particularly  if  that  learner  is  a woman. 

This  re-view  of  the  leamer/teacher  relationship  bears  little  resemblance  to  its 
representation  in  the  adult  education  literature.  In  that  literature,  positive  links  are 
made  between  the  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship  and  the  professional,  personal 
and  intellectual  development  of  the  learner. 

Second,  a theoretical  examination  of  sexual  harassment  demonstrates  that 
destructive  elements  are  possible,  perhaps  inevitable,  in  relationships  within 
asymmetrically  organized  educational  organizations.  This  literature  thus  critiques  the 
notion  of  harmonious  and  spirited  relationships  presumed  in  much  of  the  adult 
leamer/teacher  literature.  It  treats  as  problematic,  rather  than  ignores,  the 
complexities  of  female  leamer/male  teacher  relationships  within  the  context  of 
asymmetrical  power  relations. 

Implications  for  Theory,  Research  and  Practice 

The  above  critique  has  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  the  adult  leamer/teacher 
relationship  is  not  likely  to  be  as  positive  and  gender  neutral  an  interaction  as  it  is 
portrayed  by  the  adult  education  literature.  'This  critique  has  implications  for  theory, 
research  and  practice  in  the  field  of  adult  education. 

In  relation  to  theorizing,  this  critique  suggests  several  new  directions.  First,  it 
should  be  clear  to  the  reader  that  the  discussion  of  the  leamer/teacher  relationship 
would  be  well  informed  by  specific  theories  such  as  the  feminist  theories.  Although  this 
study  has  hinted  at  the  richness  of  those  theories,  much  in-depth  work  which  focuses 
specifically  and  exclusively  on  gender  in  relation  to  leamer/teacher  interactions 
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remains  to  be  done.  Such  work  could  examine  the  relationship  in  terms  cf  issues  such 
as  patriarchy,  misogyny  and  marginality.  It  could  detail  the  ways  in  which  women 
learners  form  unique  partnerships  in  the  leamer/teacher  relationship.  It  could  explore 
the  limitations  and  potentials  of  leamer/teacher  relationships  in  new  ways  and  thus 
enrich  the  development  of  relevant  models  and  theories  in  this  area. 

Second,  and  similarly,  theorists  who  address  the  specific  experiences  of  class,  colour, 
ethnicity  and  sexual  orientation  would  provide  new  insights  into  the  interactions. 
Bourdieu  (1988),  for  example,  has  detailed  the  theoretical  and  empirical  complexly  of 
leamer/teacher  relationships  cross  cut  by  class  within  higher  education  institutions. 
His  work  thus  provides  a useful  starting  place  for  theorizing  the  adult  leamer/teacher 
relationship  in  terms  of  class  concerns.  The  relationship  could  be  explored  and 
developed  at  the  theoretical  level  by  locating  it  within  a sodo-cultural  miheu.  Such  a 
study  could  situate  the  norms  and  values  which  guide  the  leamer/teacher  interaction 
within  a wider  context.  ^ Tie  interaction  could  be  re- viewed  as  a responsive  activity 
which  is  played  out  between  individuals  as  they  respond  to  institutional,  economic, 
political  and  societal  structures.  The  link  between  macro  and  micro  forces  could  be 
explored. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  that  the  leamer/teacher  relationship  could  be  more  fully  theorized 
by  incorporating  n^ative  perspectives  on  the  interaction.  An  exploration  of  the 
destructive  elements  of  the  relationship  could  restructure  our  imderstandings  of  the 
positive  elements  of  the  relationship.  These  perspectives  could  be  explored  by  a 
sociological  analysis  of  issues  of  power,  authority  and  control,  cross-cut  by  concerns  for 
gender,  class,  colour,  ethnicity  and  sexual  orientation.  This  analysis  would  more 
accxmately  represent  the  complexity  of  the  relationship. 

This  study  also  suggests  new  directions  for  research.  First,  it  seenu.  likely  that 
women  learners  in  adult  and  continuing  education  settings  experience  sexual 
harassment.  Indeed,  given  the  prevalence  and  intensity  of  sexual  harassment  in  higher 
education  settings,  it  would  be  astonishing  if  sexual  harassment  did  not  occur  withm 
adult  and  continxiing  education  settings.  It  would  be  easy  to  assume  that  learners  in 
those  settings  experience  less  sexual  harassment  than  in  higher  education  settings 
where  power  differentials  are  more  clearly  articulated.  This  would  be  congruent  with 
the  dominant  view  of  the  positive  processes  of  the  adult  leamer/teacher  relationship. 
The  point  for  researchers  is,  however,  that  we  do  not  know  if  this  is  so.  Nor  do  we 
know  if  there  are  some  settings  in  which  such  negative  interactions  are  most  likely  to 
occur.  We  have  no  data  about  harassment  in  residential,  school-based,  university 
continuing  education,  workers'  education,  staff  development  and  training  or 
community  development  locations.  Until  such  data  are  collected,  our  expectations  for 
the  female  leamer/male  teacher  relationship  are  based  on  naive  assumptions  about  the 
sanctity  of  adult  and  continuing  education  settings. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  field  of  adult  education  has  dismissed  and  ignored 
negative  kinds  of  experiences  and  their  consequences  when  researching  the  general 
adult  leamer/teacher  relationship.  At  both  the  theoretical  and  empirical  levels,  the 
negative  processes  and  outcomes  have  not  been  explored.  In  the  process,  the  field  has 
created  a tradition  which  demeans  the  experience  of  many  learners.  As  long  as  the 
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nature  and  intensity  of  those  negative  experiences  remain  invisible,  our  understanding 
of  the  relationship  is  restricted. 

Finally,  this  study  suggests  new  practices.  Clearly,  adult  educators  must 
acknowledge  the  power  differentials  between  ourselves  and  learners.  The  dominant 
view  that  adult  and  continuing  education  is  based  in  processes  of  harmonious 
partnerships  must  be  more  thoroughly  problematized  and  examined.  We  must  take 
the  responsibility  for  monitoring  our  own  and  o\ir  peer’s  behaviour  within 
leamer/teacher  relationships.  We  must  act  collectively  to  change  individuals’ 
behaviours,  and  organizational  and  societal  structxires  in  order  to  remediate  negative 
elements  within  leamer/teacher  relationships. 

The  new  directions  for  research,  theory  and  practice  noted  above  challenge  the  field 
of  adult  education  at  a very  fimdamental  level  They  question  our  longstanding 
acceptance  of  the  tenets  of  andragogy.  The  notion  that  the  learner  is  in  a gender 
neutral  partnership  with  the  teacher  corresponds  with  the  tenet  that  adults  have  a 
reservoir  of  knowledge  which  is  a resource  in  the  harmonioxis  learning  sitxiation. 
Similarly,  the  view  of  the  learner  as  an  active,  involved,  industrious  participant  fits 
with  the  premise  that  adults  move  toward  self-direction  in  the  learning  situation. 
Since  these  views  dovetail  neatly  into  the  pedagogy-andragogy  debate  (see  Beder  & 
Darkenwald,  1982;  (jorham,  1985;  Rosenblum  & Darkenwald,  1983;  Yonge,  1985),  they 
help  to  substantiate  the  argument  that  the  education  of  adults  is  somehow  different 
to  the  education  of  children.  They  rapport  the  unique  nature  of  adult  education  £is  a 
field  of  study  and  research.  A serious  critique  and  examination  of  these  issues  thus 
poses  a threat  to  the  field.  It  is  an  interesting  dilemma  for  us. 

Conclusion 

This  article  argued  that  the  field’s  traditional  view  of  the  adult  leamer/teacher 
relationship  as  a positive  interaction  which  is  gender  neutral  is  overly  simplistic.  It 
suggested  that  the  view  cmrently  held  may  demean  the  experiences  of  many  adult 
learners  and  in  particular,  women  learners.  This  possibility  requires  that  we  extend 
the  current  reseeach,  theorizing  and  practice  in  new  cLr^ions.  We  must  go  beyond 
acknowledging  the  complexities  of  the  relationship  and  explore  in-depth  its  dark  side. 
At  both  the  empirical  and  theoretical  levels,  such  uivestigations  may  force  the 
rethinking  of  some  dearly  held  traditions.  This  is  both  a challenge  and  an  opportunity 
for  the  future  of  the  field. 
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CRITICAL  PHILOSOPHY-IN-ACTION:  POWER  AND  PRAXIS 

Sue  M.  Scott  and  Donna  M.  Chovanec 
University  of  Alberta 

Abstract 

Hermeneutical  analysis  of  interview  texts  from  six  feminist  and  critical 
pedagogues  suggests  that  these  educators  engage  in  a pedagogical  process  that 
includes  a (1)  critical  worldview,  (2)  a process  of  transformation,  and  (3)  a 
transformative  intent.  For  them,  an  analysis  of  power  is  the  crux  of  a 
philosophy-in-action. 


R4sum4 

Une  analyse  hermineutique  des  textes  d'entrevues  de  six  feministes  et  critiques 
pedagogiques  sugg^re  que  ces  educatrices  sont  engag6es  dans  un  processus 
pidagogique  comprenant:  (1)  une  critique  d’une  perspective  universelle,  (2)  un 
processus  de  transformation,  et  (3)  un  dessein  de  transformation.  Pour  elles, 
Vanalyse  du  pouvoir  est  I’essence  mime  d’une  philosophie  active. 


Introduction 

Praxis... is,  in  my  favourite  part  of  the  exegesis,  the  central  concept  of  a 
philosophy  that  not  want  to  remain  a philosophy,  philosophy  becoming 
practical  (Lather,  1991,  p.  11). 

The  relationship  of  philosophy  to  practice  of  teaching  in  higher  education  is 
the  focus  of  this  article.  Six  university  instructors  who  identify  themselves  as 
feminist  or  critical  pedagogues  are  drawn  from  a larger  research  study  which 
begins  with  the  assumption  that  one’s  philosophy  drives  one’s  teaching  practice 
or,  put  another  way,  teaching  constitutes  “philosophy-in-action”.'  Studying  the 
interplay  of  espoused  philosophy  and  philosophy-in-use  allows  us  to  illuminate 
the  complexities  of  teaching  in  higher  education  and  provides  opportunities  for 
critical  reflection  about  practice. 

Although  many  of  the  issues  raised  and  strategies  used  by  this  group  are 
shared  by  other  concerned  and  committed  professors,  this  gi'oup  is  unique  in 
their  over-riding  concern  with  the  power  dynamics  in  our  society.  Starting  from 
a philosophical  perspective  grounded  in  critical  theory  which  interrogates 
systems  of  power  and  domination,  the  analysis  of  power,  both  within  and 
outside  the  classroom,  permeates  classroom  process,  content  and  structure, 
while  empowerment  or  transformation  is  the  ultimate  aim.  In  a recent  article, 
Briskin  and  Coulter  (1992)  also  note  that  “dynamics  of  power  and  empowerment 


' This  is  an  adoption  and  adaptation  of  Christopher  Hodgkinson’s  1991  treatment  of  educational 
leadership  as  philosophyAfalues-in-action.  . „ _ . 
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are  intricately  intertwined.  Student  empowerment,  therefore,  will  depend  upon 
negotiating,  not  avoiding,  the  power  dynamics. . ."  (p.  259).  The  essential  strategy 
of  a critical  teaching  practice  is,  therefore,  one  of  critique.  “Critique  calls  for  a 
special  and  suspicious  interpretation  of  those  ideologies  and  institutions  which 
support  and  maintain  ruling  power  structures”  (Gallagher,  1992,  p.  240).  In 
these  classrooms,  students  don't  get  information,  they  challenge  it! 

These  comments  are  not  intended  to  imply  that  feminist  and  critical 
pedagogues  are  a homogeneous  group  devoid  of  differences.  On  the  contrary, 
while  the  similarities  are  striking,  the  pedagogical  differences  within  this  group 
reflect  the  importance  of  diversity  even  within  the  margins.  Some  of  these 
instructors  are  studying  the  intersection  between  postmodernism  and  feminism 
or  critical  theory;  others  focus  on  more  liberal  orientations  to  equal  opportunity 
and  rights.  Their  classroom  practices  differ  with  more  or  less  inclusion  of 
traditional  methods  and  the  way  they  experience  their  relationship  tc  the 
university  community  varies.  While  we  acknowledge  these  differences,  in  this 
article,  we  wish  to  elucidate  the  shared  practices  of  a critical  philosophy-in- 
action, whether  based  on  feminism  or  critical  social  theory.  By  highlighting 
these  particular  participants,  we  hope  to  give  voice  to  those  whose  “very 
existence  creates  a space”  for  alternative  theoretical  discourses  and  pedagogical 
approaches,  i.e.,  praxis,  within  our  academic  institutions. 

It  seems  that  the  feminist  and  critical  educators  in  this  study  understand  the 
essence  of  pedagogy  to  be  “the  transformation  of  consciousness  that  takes  place 
in  the  intersection  of  three  agencies — the  teacher,  the  learner  and  the 
knowledge  they  together  produce”  (Lusted,  cited  in  Lather,  1991,  p.  15). 

Research  Design 

Two  critical  and  four  feminist  participants  are  part  of  a group  of  fourteen 
instructors  in  a large  imiversity  in  western  Canada  who  were  selected  in 
purposive  sampling  to  represent  a cross-section  of  espoused  philosophies  as  well 
as  some  diversity  of  disciplines  and  faculties.  Invitational  letters  were  sent  to 
a list  generated  by  reputation  and  from  Women’s  Studies  networks  and  two  ads 
soliciting  volunteers  were  placed  in  the  campus  faculty  newspaper.  The  six 
participants  who  esiTouse  a critical  or  feminist  perspective  are  the  focus  of  this 
paper. 

The  five  women  and  one  man  in  this  group  teach  in  the  following  university 
departments:  English,  Sociology,  Physical  Education,  Canadian  Studies,  Family 
Studies  and  Educational  Foundations.  Additionally,  the  four  feminists  are  or 
have  been  involved  in  the  University's  Women's  Studies  program.  Three  are 
new  professors  with  less  than  four  years  experience  at  the  university  and  three 
have  been  teaching  at  the  university  for  10  - 20  years.  They  teach  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate  classes  which  range  in  size  from  20  to  200  students.  None 
of  these  professors  are  members  of  minority  groups. 

Participants  were  each  interviewed  twice  in  one  hour  interviews  before  and 
after  a classroom  observation.  The  semi-structured,  conversational  interviews 
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included  dialogue  on  the  meaning  each  participant  attempted  to  give  to 
practice.  The  purpose  of  the  first  interview  was  to  gather  general  information 
about  the  instructor’s  pedagogy.  The  instructors 

what  they  did  in  the  classroom,  why  they  did  it  and  whether  it  produced  the 
effects  they  desired.  The  second  interview  drew  on  the  class  observation  and  the 
first  interview  to  verify,  embellish,  and  probe  more  deeply  in^  their  Pedagogy 
Interview  transcripts  and  observation  field  notes  became  the  texts  used  for 

interpretation. 

Hermeneutical  Analysis 

In  an  attempt  to  understand  what  the  professors  told  us  about  their  PracUce. 
we  revisited  the  assumptions,  beUefs,  and  theories  that  constitute  them 
philosophy  of  teaching.  During  the  process  of  interpreting  p^losop^cal 
Ltegories,  we  recognized  that  these  six  educators  were  decidedly  different  from 
the  other  professors  in  the  study  in  terms  of  their  espoused  philosophy.  Starting 
from  the  assumption  that  the  philosophical  orientation  influences  teaching 
practice,  we  began  asking  a series  of  questions  of  the  data.  For  “'stance^ow 
are  their  particular  assumptions  about  society  and  about  teaching  and  learnmg 
acted  upon?  If  transformation  is  so  crucial  to  these  mstimctors,  Imw  do  they 
promote  it?  What  do  they  actually  do  in  the  classroom  that  is  different  frorn 
other  professors?  What  are  their  concerns?  Through  repeated  interrogation  o 
the  transcripts,  pieces  of  text  emerged  that  were  common  across  the  six 
participants.  Several  themes  developed  as  we  attempted  to  make  sense  these 
commonalities.  Each  textual  unit  was  then  reviewed 

original  sentence  and  paragraph  in  order  to  mterpret  if  the  intended  meaning 
contributed  accurately  to  the  emerging  whole.  The  analysis  process  could  be 

described  in  this  way:  , . , . ..i  ^ * c 

The  meaning  of  the  part  is  only  understood  within  the  context  of  the  who  , 

but  the  whole  is  never  given  unless  through  an  understanding  ^the  parts. 

Understanding  therefore  requires  a circular  movement  from  parts  to  whole 

and  from  whole  to  parts  (Gallagher,  1992,  p.  59). 

We  found  ourselves  in  a hermeneutical  circle!  As  each  new  part  was  compared 
to  a growing  whole,  the  whole  became  something  new.  Through  intuitive 
hunches  and  dialogue,  we  constantly  revised  the  emerging 
interpretation  involved  a recasting  of  meaning.  Embedded  within  the  themes, 
a description  of  a pedagogical  process  seemed  to  emerge. 

Findings;  The  Pedagogical  Process 

The  rich  information  shared  by  these  participants  could  be  presented  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  For  this  paper,  we  have  chosen  to  highlight  an  interpretation 
which  suggests  that  these  professors  engage  in  a pedagogical  process  which  has 
three  malL,  interrelated  elements:  (1)  a critical  worldview,  (2)  a process  of 
transformation,  and  (3)  a transformative  intent. 
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A Critical  Worldview 

Starting  from  a personally  and  theoretically  based  worldview,  feminist  and 
critical  pedagogues  clearly  articulate  their  assumptions  about  the  world  and 
about  education.  Their  espoused  philosophy  drives  their  choices  regarding 
process,  content  and  classroom  structure  and  orients  them  to  emancipatory 
action.  Influenced  by  the  critical  social  sciences,  critical  pedagogy  examines  and 
challenges  existing  power  structures.  Critical  pedagogues  assume  that  there  is 
a link  between  knowledge,  language  and  power  and  ascribe  to  the  belief  that 
knowledge  is  a social  construction  rather  than  a universal  “truth”.  They  believe 
that  the  dominant  culture  constructs  hegemonic  views  which  become  taken-for- 
granted.  Once  these  views  are  assimilated,  people  become  deluded  about  the 
nature  of  their  own  realities  (Grundy,  1987;  McLaren,  1989;  Shor  & Freire, 
1987).  One  of  the  two  critical  instructors  in  this  study  assumes  that  we  live  in 
8*1  “inequitable  society”  in  which  the  distribution  of  power  is  based  on  class, 
race  and  gender;  the  other  believes  that  “students  have  been  socialized  to 
absorb  unquestioned  oppressive  notions”  and  to  “resist  critique”.  Both  of  these 
instructors  provide  a forum  for  students  in  the  classre.-im  to  examine  their 
taken-for-granted  assumptions  and  “critically  reflect  on  society’s  messages”. 
Critical  educators  assert  that  education  cannot  be  neutral  but  rather  is  always 
a political  act.  Teaching  and  learning  should  be  a catalyst  for  fundamental 
social  change  and  personal/social  transformation  (Grundy,  1987;  McLaren,  1989; 
Shor  & Freire,  1987).  The  study’s  adult  education  instructor  feels  that  the 
political  nature  of  education  is  epitomized  within  his  own  profession  where  the 
“classroom  is  the  site  of  the  struggle”.  The  family  studies  professor  envisions 
that  a change  in  parent’s,  teacher’s  and  child  care  worker’s  ways  of  interacting 
with  children  will  contribute  to  social  change. 

Feminist  pedagogy  draws  on  critical  pedagogy  as  well  as  concepts  from  the 
women’s  movement.  While  an  analysis  of  power  also  characterizes  feminist 
teaching,  feminists  are  unique  in  their  attention  to  gender  as  an  historical  basis 
for  inequality  and  oppression  (Briskin,  1990).  Feminist  professors  in  this  study 
are  concerned  about  changing  “structures  of  thought”  and  “existing  beliefs”. 
They  are  keenly  aware  of  the  resistance  that  is  engendered  by  introducing 
“risky”  content  covering  such  areas  as  racism,  sexism  and  homophobia.  For 
them,  it  is  important  that  this  material  in  their  own  words,  be  “negotiated”  to 
challenge  “received  wisdom”  and  promote  critique.  They  aim  for  “awareness”  or 
“consciousness-raising”  that  has  future  effects  in  thought  and  action.  'True  to 
the  action  orientation  of  the  women’s  movement,  these  participants  report  a 
political  perspective  both  within  and  beyond  the  classroom  which  is  integral  to 
their  pedagogy.  They  believe  it  is  the  “responsibility  of  feminists”  that  “political 
commitment  is  built  into  intellectual  practice  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge”. 
For  example,  one  professor  has  been  a visible  and  vocal  advocate  regarding 
sexual  harassment  on  campus  while  another  uses  writing  and  presenting  as 
tools  to  promote  awareness  and  critique.  These  forms  of  “political  work”  are 
intended  to  “disrupt  the  power  dynamics”  within  the  institution. 
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Particularly  integral  to  their  mode  of  teaching  are  the  feminist  and  critical 
educators’  assumptions  about  the  roles  of  teacher  and  learner.  Knowing  that  the 
teacher/student  relationship  is  imbued  with  the  same  power  dynamics  which  are 
observable  in  the  rest  of  society,  these  teachers  recognize  their  institutionalized 
authority.  In  the  words  of  one  professor;  **1  take  authority  for  g[rantedj  I am  the 
teacher”.  While  they  recognize  these  authoritative  influences,  they  also 
challenge  them.  There  is  a profound  respect  for  the  student’s  experience  and 
ability.  One  professor  flatly  stated  “I  am  not  the  expert”,  while  another  views 
“the  learner  as  the  authority  on  their  life”.  Simultaneously  holding  a belief  in 
students  as  “active  agents”  and  a recognition  of  their  own  knowledge,  skill  and 
experience,  the  professors  reject  the  traditional  notion  of  teacher  as  expert  and 
instead  view  themselves  as  “co-leamers”  with  additional  resources  and  search 
for  “various  ways  to  break  down  the  barriers  between  students  and  teachers 
without  abdicating  the  responsibility  of  the  professor”. 

A Process  of  Transformation 

Pedagogical  choices  made  by  these  instructors  reflect  both  commitment  and 
constraint;  (a)  a commitment  to  challenge  traditional  teaching  practices  and  (b) 
the  constraints  imposed  by  the  traditional  system  within  which  they  must 
practice  their  alternative  pedagogies.  Commitment  is  exemplified  through  the 
methods  and  strategies  employed  by  these  professors  which  include:  (1)  a 
consciousness-raising  process,  (2)  power  issues  as  content,  and  (3)  the 
structijring  of  a critical  classroom.  Institutional  constraints  are  identified 
throughout. 

A consciousness-raising  process.  Professors  repeatedly  identify  a number  of 
interactive  process  elements  which  seem  vital  to  the  educational  endeavour  as 
they  envision  it.  Dialogue  is  actively  encouraged  in  various  forms  including 
argmnent  or  debate,  although  the  instnictors  caution  that  they  must  be  ready 
to  intercede  or  moderate  when  needed.  Promoting  dialogue  requires  conscious 
attempts  to  “equalize  the  power”  in  the  classroom  and  provide  small  group 
experiences.  Instructors  who  teach  large  classes  particularly  lament  the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  dialogue  between  students.  Dialogue,  journal  writing  and 
reflective  papers  are  used  to  promote  critical  reflection.  The  words  of  one 
instructor  echo  the  view  of  others:  “I  teach  them  throughout  the  class  to  identify 
values,  beliefs  and  assumptions  and. ..they  analyze  and  critique  those  values, 
beliefs  and  assumptions”.  Part  of  this  process  includes  the  strategy  of 
problematization.  Students  are  asked  to  “pause  and  rethink”  or  “interrogate 
their  experience”  while  professors  “raise  problems. . .[ini  received  wisdom”,  “yank 
at  their  assumptions”,  and  “ask  the  tough  questions”.  This  “uncomfortable  kind 
of  queiJtioning”  is  explicitly  intended  to  “destabilize  people’s  perspectives”.  There 
is  an  underlying  belief  that  “conflict  and  struggle”  are  important  in  the  process 
of  transformation.  During  this  process,  students  may  become  “bothered”, 
overwhelmed  or  angry.  One  Women’s  Studies  professor  challenges  the 
traditional  “feel  good”  notion  of  learning  and  believes  that  “...at  least  certain 
kinds  of  learning  may  happen  more  readily  if  you  don’t  feel  good”.  This  implies 
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an  engagement  with  the  learning  process  that  “moves  beyond  academic 
analysis”  to  “connect  the  emotional  and  the  intellectual”.  The  whole  process  is 
intended  to  “get  them  down  to  the  next  layer  underneath  that,  to  peel  back  that 
next  layer”. 

Predictably,  students  often  display  resistance  to  the  non-traditional,  critical 
approach  as  well  as  to  the  content.  Based  on  her  experience,  the  feminist 
literature  professor  believes  that  conflict  and  resistance  is  an  expected  phase 
of  the  consciousness-raising  process  and  that  a full  year  is  required  to 
“synthesize”  the  feelings  and  information  generated. 

Such  a process  clearly  cannot  be  negotiated  without  institutional  support  such 
as  the  full  year  course  just  mentioned,  small  class  size  (or  adjunct  seminars) 
and  an  optimum  amount  of  scheduled  class  time.  This  type  of  structural  support 
is  often  lacking  and  contributes  to  the  frustration  felt  by  these  pedagogu.es.  For 
example,  one  professor  believes  that  three  hour  sessions  are  needed  in  order  to 
engage  in  transformative  critique.  Yet,  she  is  constrained  by  timetabling  issues 
which  force  her  to  compress  important  concepts  into  50  minute  blocks  of  time. 
While  she  firmly  states  that  “if  the  structure  interferes  with  learning,  then,  to 
me,  the  structure  ought  to  be  challenged”,  at  the  same  time,  she  is  aware  that 
“...I  can  only  fight  so  many  battles  at  once”. 

Power  issues  as  content.  In  both  the  feminist  and  critical  classrooms,  content 
centres  on  a critical  analysis  of  the  power  relations  of  race,  gender  and 
sexuality.  “One  of  the  things  I try  to  do  is  make  power  a theme”.  The  literature 
or  course  texts  are  chosen  to  present  the  information  and  generate  the  emotion 
that  will  bring  theory  to  life.  Students  “read  literature  about  oppression”  in  a 
family  studies  class,  such  as  Killers  of  the  Drentn  (by  Lillian  Smith),  fiction  that 
“doesn’t  let  you  off  the  hook”  in  a women’s  writing  course,  such  as  Jane  Eyre  (by 
Charlotte  Bronte),  or  autobiography,  such  as  Beloved  (a  slave  woman  narrative 
by  Toni  Morrison).  The  adult  education  instructor  who  provides  opportunities 
to  sample  “multiple  perspectives”  hopes  that  his  students  will  “leave  with  a 
sense  that  these  different  pedagogical  styles  are  always  implicated  with  power”. 
The  professor  of  a large  introductory  sociology  course  hopes  that  her  lectures 
which  introduce  a feminist  or  “critical  perspective”  to  the  work  of  the  traditional 
theorists  will  reveal  the  hidden  assumptions  behind  the  theories.  To  aid  in 
processing  such  content,  these  instructors  sometimes  “take  more  time  with  a 
smaller  amount  of  material”,  offer  choice  regarding  the  issues  that  will  be 
covered  and  supplement  with  seminars  whenever  possible. 

Societal  power  dynamics  are  specifically  exemplified  through  the  conscious 
“thematization”,  analysis  and  critique  of  the  power  and  authority  implicit  in  the 
relationship  between  professor  and  student.  Seating  arrangements  and 
discussion  methods  are  problematized  and  reflect  a decentering  of  authority  or 
an  attempt  to  “lessen  the  power  differences  between  us”.  For  example,  one 
instructor  often  avoids  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  table  in  a seminar  classroom. 
Another  places  the  desks  in  a complete  circle  and  invites  a quick  “gut  response” 
to  the  text  from  everyone  in  turn  before  proceeding  to  general  discussion. 
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From  this  perspective,  evaluation  and  grading  are  viewed  as  particularly 
problematic  and,  again,  thematized  as  power  issues.  While  conscious  of  the 
undeniable  authority  invested  in  the  evaluative  process,  instructors  use  many 
and  varied  means  to  cope  with  this  contradiction.  In  general,  they  attempt  to 
decrease  competition  and  enhance  choice-mal^g.  Most  involve  the  students  in 
generating  exam  questions  or  offer  choices  in  essay  topics.  The  instructors 
evaluation  is  sometimes  “tempered*  with  self  and/or  peer  evaluation.  Most 
attempt  to  stimulate  critical  thinking  and  personal  engagement  through  both 
graded  and  non-graded  assignments.  One  professor  encourages  the  students  to 
write  repeated  drafts  for  supportive  feedback  before  grading.  Joxirnals  are 
encouraged  but  usually  not  graded  or  not  read.  One  professor  includes  an 
expectation  of  “passion,  voice  and  commitment*  in  the  written  work  and  another 
assigns  a “personal  reflections  paper*  to  encourage  analysis  of  the  student  s 
past,  present  and  future  experience.  The  professor  who  is  required  to  use 
multiple  choice  exams  in  a class  of  200  expresses  her  scepticism  and  hopes  to 
evaluate  in  more  depth  those  students  who  move  on  to  smaller,  senior  classes. 

One  critical  pedagogue  describes  the  three  forms  of  knowledge  (i.e.,  technical, 
interpretive  and  critical)  identified  by  Jurgen  Habermas  in  Knowledge  and 
Human  Interests  (1987)  and  uses  strategies  which  attempt  to  evaluate  each  of 
these  legitimate  domains  of  knowledge.  For  instance,  mid-term  and  final  exams 
test  technical  knowledge,  while  student  journals  reveal  meaning  interpretations 
and  the  personal  reflections  paper  requires  more  critical  thought. 

Structuring  a critical  classroom.  A combination  of  traditic  nal  and  alternative 
structures  characterizes  the  critical  and  feminist  classroom  enviroxunent.  Most 
of  these  instructors  are  aware  that  students  have  been  socialized  to  expect  the 
teacher  to  provide  the  structure  and  authority  in  the  classroom.  When  the 
teacher  does  not  assume  this  role,  students  are  often  distressed  or  annoyed.  One 
instructor  poignantly  asks:  “How  uncomfortable  are  you  allowed  to  make 
people?*  Therefore,  all  provide  some  structure  and  initiation  but  “ease  them 
into*  tolerating  less  structure  and  include  “time  to  grope*.  Consistent  with  their 
assumption  that  education  is  a political  process,  these  instructors  feel  that  it  is 
important  to  state  their  own  views  clearly,  rather  than  assuming  a neutral 
stance  in  the  classroom.  One  of  the  instructors  senses  her  students  relief  when 
she  openly  identifies  herself  as  a feminist. 

The  feminist  and  critical  pedagogues  in  this  study  tend  to  “have  a 
fundamental  belief  in  risk*  as  an  essential  element  in  the  transformative 
process.  Therefore,  they  structure  their  classrooms  in  ways  that  promote  risk- 
taking. The  most  profound  example  of  this  is  their  own  willingness  to  “be 
brave*,  to  model  vulnerability  through  their  choice  of  “risky  material*  that 
explores  “contentious  issues*,  their  engagement  with  confrontation,  conflict  and 
resistance,  and  their  openly  self-reflective  approach.  They  comment:  “Teaching 
is  a means  for  clarifying  my  own  thoughts;  I try  to  make  that  transparent  to 
students*  and  “I  ask  questions  but  I don’t  just  ask  them  of  them... they’re  my 
own  questions  as  well”.  WhUe  all  of  these  instructors  are  “always  reflective* 
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about  their  pedagogy,  some  admit  to  “flying  by  the  seat  of  my  pants”  and 
another  reveals  that  “I  trust  in  intuition...!  work  with  my  heart”. 

But  professors  pay  a price  for  structvuring  their  classrooms  in  this  manner. 
They  must  continually  “negotiate  the  resistance”  even  in  classrooms  with  “like- 
minded”  students.  They  understand  that  angry,  attacking  behaviour  must  not 
be  personalized  but  “named”.  The  constant  confrontation  of  contradictions  and 
open  “self-consciousness”  may  result  in  fatigue  or  isolation.  One  states,  “It  is 
quite  daunting,  in  many  ways,  to  try  and  deal  with  this  kind  of  material  in  a 
reflective  way  when  dealing  with  it  may  imply  that  you  actually  are  caught  in 
a contradiction  all  the  time”.  Yet,  their  commitment  “creates  its  own  energy” 
and  makes  “the  system  change”.  One  instructor  discusses  the  influence  of  self- 
doubt. In  response  to  a respected  colleague’s  feedback,  she  presented 
information  in  class  more  “neutrally”,  avoiding  the  so-called  negativity  of 
critical  reflection.  She  believes  that  this  delayed  or  curtailed  the  insight  usually 
gained  by  students  as  they  study  family  dynamics.  Hence,  this  experience  re- 
confirmed her  commitment  to  a critical  pedagogical  apnroach. 

Although  they  clearly  value  and  promote  a certain  I vel  of  discomfort,  these 
professors  are  also  aware  that  “students  have  to  feel  e afe  to  be  candid”.  They 
are  aU  committed  to  “find  ethical  ways  of  dealing  with  e ach  other  around  issues 
that  are  really  highly  contentious  sometimes”.  Like  many  other  caring 
professors,  they  speak  of  trust,  respect,  validation,  empathy  and  safety.  Their 
“comments  are... supportive  and  affirming”,  they  “remain  sensitive  to  individual 
students”  and  ensure  that  “no  one  has  to  speak”.  Likewise,  they  wish  to  promote 
a “sense  of  groupness”,  a “shared  experience”  and  relationships  between 
students  and  professor  as  well  as  among  students  themselves. 

Transformative  Intent 

Critical  and  feminist  educators  are  concerned  about  both  personal  and  social 
change.  Constrained  by  the  university  setting,  they  focus  more  directly  on 
transformation  of  individual  consciousness.  They  hope  to  “facilitate  critical 
enlightenment”  or  “enable... transformation  within  the  group”.  For  them,  this 
means  that  students  “will  see  the  way  that  structures  of  thought  and  exclusion 
work”  and  “make  those  applications  to  their  own  histories”.  They  realize  that 
“ideological  change”  reflects  integration  and  S3mthesis  of  information  and 
insight.  Some  professors  also  articulate  their  intention  that  students  act  upon 
this  transformation  in  the  social  world.  They  anticipate  an  effect  on  self  and 
family  and  a desire  for  “moving  on”  and  “social  change”.  One  instructor  senses 
that  critique  leads  to  enlightenment  which  provides  hope  and  energy  for  future 
action. 

But  these  instructors  are  critically  aware  that  a concrete  action  component 
is  missing  in  their  classroom  work.  “Unfortunately,  1 think,  the  limitation  of  a 
classroom  setting  is  that  we  don’t  go  from  there  to  do  any  kind  of  political 
change”.  They  attempt  to  mitigate  this  somewhat  through  reflection,  discussion. 
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assignments  and  textual  material  which  focus  on  “strategies  for  social  change  , 
hopefully  to  be  applied  in  the  future. 

However,  some  instructors  admit  that  they  “don’t  know  how  that  will 
translate  in  [the  students’]  personal  lives”.  Most  understand  that  they  cannot 
control  the  student’s  process  of  change;  “every  student  has  their  own  answers, 
their  own  timing... everybody’s  gonna  see  things  differently,  in  a different  time, 
in  a different  way  and  I can’t  predict  when  that  will  be”.  Another  concedes:  It  s 
naive  to  think  that  all  people  are  transformed;  some  people  are  not  going  to 
change”. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

For  the  feminist  and  critical  educators  in  this  study,  power  is  the  crax  of  a 
philosophy-in-action.  That  is,  while  they  espouse  philosophical  views  about  the 
unequal  distribution  of  power  in  society,  these  professors  simultaneously  act 
upon  this  through  their  awareness,  problematization  and  critique  of  the  power 
structures  within  the  educational  institution.  They  hold  assumptions  about  the 
interplay  between  knowledge  and  power  which  challenge  traditional  views  about 
the  teacher/student  relationship.  While  recognizing  the  explicit  authonty 
bestowed  by  the  institution  and  the  implicit  authority  granted  by  virtue  of  their 
knowledge  and  experience,  they  also  value  the  expertness  and  autonomy  of 
learners.  They  view  their  pedagogical  methods  as  simUarly  power-laden.  They 
use  their  classroom  authority  to  establish  process,  content  and  structural 
elements  which  promote  disequilibrium  so  that  students  begin  to  challenp  their 
existing  hegemonic  belief  systems.  The  transformative  mtent  is  ultunately 

political. 

These  instructors  are  keenly  aware  of  the  perilousness  of  their  position  within 
the  classroom  and  the  institution  due  to  their  risky  approaches.  They  face 
consequences  for  the  practice  of  their  pedagogy  such  as  isolation,  labeUmg, 
resistance  and  personal  fatigue.  One  professor  reminds  us  of  the  poignant 
contradictions  facing  these  instructors  on  a daUy  basis;  “When  were  stuck  in 
institutions  doing  some  of  this  stuff,  ...we’re  [at]  the  same  time  complicit  while 
we’re  doing  the  critique”.  Yet  their  commitment  sustains  them  in  the  struggle. 
They  feel  a responsibility  to  practice  their  philosophy  and  pursue  emancipatory 
ideals  within  the  academy.  This  is  the  power  of  their  praxis. 
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Rystuny 

Vautoformation  f^ministe  rif^re  ici  a la  demarche  fiministe,  cest-d-dire  Jo 
demarche  iducative  autonome  de  femmes  en  vue  d’acqu^rir  une  comprehension  du 
monde  dans  une  perspective  fiministe.  Les  parcours  de  dix  militantes  fiministes 
illustrent  cette  demarche  modeiisee  en  trois  temps:  celui  de  la  prise  de  conscience, 
celui  de  ^acquisition  de  connaissances  et  celui  de  I’action  ou  de  la  reinsertion 
sociale.  Ces  parcours  d’autoformatior  se  vivent  d V&ge  adulte  car  les  savoirs  sur 
les  femmes  sont  occultes  dans  les  parcours  scolaires.  II  peut  toutefois  en  itre 
autrement.  Dans  cet  article,  les  donnees  de  la  recherche  sur  la  demarche  feministe 
de  militantes  sont  d’abord  decriies.  Elies  sont  ensuite  interpretecs  et  mises  en 
perspective  dans  le  champ  de  Veducation  des  adultes  et  de  Venseignement. 


Abstract 

Feminist  self-directed  learning  refers  to  the  feminis*  transforniation;  that  is,  the 
autonomous  educational  path  followed  by  women  in  order  to  gain  a feminist  fra^ 
of  reference  and  knowledge.  The  feminist  transformation  of  ten  feminist  (Wtivists 
provides  an  illustration  of  this  process  which  includes  three  stages:  consciousness 
raising,  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  social  action  or  reintegration.  This 
transformation  occurs  during  adulthood  since  feminist  knowledge  is  not  inoluMd 
in  the  schooling  process.  However,  it  could  be  otherwise.  In  this  article,  the  data 
provided  by  the  study  of  feminist  activists’  transformations  is  first  presented.  It  is 
followed  by  an  interpretation  of  the  data  in  the  field  of  adult  education  and  its  use 
in  teaching. 


Alors  que  les  mouvements  fyministes  ont  largement  influency  certains  champs 
disci plinaires  tels  la  sociologie  ou  les  sciences  de  la  santy,  ce  n’est  que  rycemment 
qu’ils  ont  commency  k marquer  le  registre  officiel  de  I’yducation  des  adultes.  II  est 
bien  question  ici  de  «registre  officiel*  car  les  femmes  ont  toujours  yty  prysentes 
dans  les  activitys  d’yducation  permanente  ou  d’yducation  populaire  mais,  comme 
le  relyve  si  bien  Edith  Smith  pour  le  Canada  (1992),  I’institutionnalisation  de 
I’yducation  des  adultes  n’a  pas  retenu  les  pratiques  yducatives  des  femmes  adultes. 
II  s’agit  1^1  encore  de  Tytemelle  redite  de  I’omission  des  femmes  et  de  le\jr  exclusion 
de  la  mymoire  collective  (Smith,  1978).  Aussi  les  fyministes  en  yducation  des 
adultes  se  retrouvent  avec  la  mgme  tSche  que  leurs  consoeurs  daM  dautres 
disciplines,  e’est-^-dire  rgyerire  I’histoire,  la  philosophic  et  I’ypistymologie  de  ce 
vaste  champ  que  couvre  I’expression  .yducation  des  adultes*.  L’yducation  des 
adultes,  comme  cheunp  disciplinaire,  tout  comme  I’yducation  en  gynyral  (Martin, 
1982),  n’inclut  pas  les  femmes. 
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Dans  les  ann^es  1950,  Simone  de  Beauvoir  a relanc6  la  lutte  des  femmes  en 
d6samor(ant  la  notion  d’une  «natvire  feminine*  (de  Beauvoir,  1949),  et,  depuis, 
I’analyse  ftministe  de  I’^ducation  s'est  faite  de  plus  en  plus  precise  et  syst^mique 
(Belotti,  1973;  Forman,  O’Brien,  Haddad,  Hallman,  & Masters,  1990;  GaskeU  & 
McLaren,  1987;  Lempen-Ricci  & Moreau,  1987;  Solar,  1992;  Spender,  1980). 
Parall^lement,  le  systfeme  4ducatif  occidental  se  d^veloppait,  se  d^mocratisait  et 
se  fonnalisait  en  s’appuyant  sur  les  paradigmes  classiques  du  savoir  et  de  la 
recherche  dans  lesquels  la  sous-repr4sentation  ou  remission  des  femmes  est  de 
mise,  la  r6f§rence  ^ I’homme  blanc  est  la  norme,  et  les  activit^s  et  preoccupations 
des  femmes  sont  devalorisees  quand  elles  ne  sont  pas  oubliees.  La  situation 
actuelle  en  ce  qui  conceme  I’education  des  femmes  a relativement  peu  change  en 
ce  qui  a trait  aux  contenus  de  formation  et,  ce,  mSme  si  les  femmes  ont  invest! 
massivement  les  lieux  de  I’education  tout  au  moins  comme  etudiantes. 

Or,  la  pratique  de  I’education  des  adultes  et  de  I’intervention  dans  des  groupes 
de  femmes  permet  de  prendre  acte  de  la  soif  des  femmes  de  savoirs  qui  les 
concement.  Pour  avoir  acc^s  k ces  savoirs,  elles  vont  courir  les  rencontres  et  les 
seminaires,  visionner  les  demiers  films  et  videos,  acheter  et  lire  les  demiers  livres 
sur  les  femmes,  faits  pair  des  femmes,  pour  les  femmes.  Elles  etablissent  des 
dialogues,  peutagent  leurs  analyses  pour  les  valider  avec  une  curiosite  insatiable, 
I’afifOt  de  nouvelles  perspectives  plus  inclusives.  C’est  ainsi  qu’est  ne  l’inter§t  de 
retude  du  parcours  des  femmes  dans  leur  apprentissage  du  feminisme  afin  de 
mieux  saisir  ce  parcours,  d’une  part,  et  cemer,  d’autre  part,  les  connaissances  siur 
lesquelles  les  femmes  s’appuient  pour  construire  leur  nouvelle  comprehension  du 
monde  (Solar,  1988).  Dans  cette  etude,  la  demarche  feministe  a ete  definie  comme 
suit: 

le  pas  fait  dans  la  doctrine  qui  sous-tend  Faction  des  femmes  dans  leurs  luttes 
pour  la  transformation  des  rapports  hommes-femmes  et  de  I’ordre  etabli 
(Solar,  1988,  p.  9). 


Le  cadre  conceptuel  prenait  povir  postulat  de  depart  que  les  femmes  devenaient 
feministes  k I’fige  adulte  seulement.  Ce  postulat  etait  issu  d’une  lecture  de 
I’education  des  femmes  dans  laquelle  les  savoirs  relatifs  aux  femmes  ne  font  pas 
partie  des  programmes  d’etudes  de  la  scolarite  obligatoire  (Solar,  1993)  et 
qu’encore  aujourd’hui  ces  savoirs  n’ont  que  peu  atteint  les  lieux  de  haut  savoir  si 
ce  n’est  dans  les  programmes  d’^tudes  sur  les  femmes  et  d’6tudes  .feministes  qm 
demeurent  «le  secret  le  mieux  garde  des  universites  canadiennes*  (Vandelac, 
1990).  Aussi,  d’aprfes  cette  perspective,  les  femmes  s’inscrivent  dans  un  processus 
d’autoformation  pour  acquerir  leurs  savoirs  feministes. 
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Dans  les  pages  qui  suivent,  il  sera  question  des  parcours  dautofonnation  des  dix 
militantes  fiSministes*  interviewees  pour  la  recherche  sur  la  demarche  feministe  (Solar, 
1988).  Un  resiune-synthese  des  dix  parcours  suivra  une  description  d^  caract^ristiques 
des  femmes  interviewees.  Puis,  viendront  une  synthfese  et  une  inte^retation  des 
donnees  pour  terminer  par  une  mise  en  perspective  dans  le  ch^p  de  I’education  des 
Vue  sous  cet  angle,  la  recherche  sur  la  demarche  femiiuste  offre  des  elements 
de  reponse  ^ la  question  suivante;  comment  des  feministes  ontrelles  appris  le 
feminisme? 

Les  Caracteristiques  dcs  Femmes  Interviewees 

Quand  on  regarde  le  profil  des  dix  femmes  interviewees  (voir  tableau  1)  dam  le  cadre 
de  cette  recherche  on  obtient  le  portrait  suivant.  Premierement,  ce  sont  evidemment 
toutes  des  militante^  actives  dans  des  groupes  de  femmes  de  la  region  de  Montreal, 
puisque  tel  etait  le  lieu  de  la  recherche.  EUes  sont  nees  entre  1925  et  1958;  elles  ont 
entre  30  et  62  ans  au  moment  des  entre vues.  Elles  se  distribuent  approximativement 
en  trois  groupes:  il  y a ceUes  qui  sont  prfes  de  la  dnquantaine  ou  dans  la  soixantame  et 
qtd  sont  nees  avant  que  les  femmes  du  Quebec  n’aient  obtenu  le  droit  de  vote  au  niveau 
provindaL  II  y a ceUes  qui  sont  nees  dans  les  annees  40  et  qui  naviguent  autour  des 
quarante  ans  au  moment  de  Tentrevue.  Enfin,  il  y a les  plus  jeunes,  ceUes  qui  sont  nees 
la  fin  des  annees  50  et  qui  ont  pu  benefider  de  la  reforme  du  systeme  d’education 
quebecois  qui,  suite  au  Rapport  Parent,  instaure  Taccessibilite,  la  gratuite  et  la  mixite 
de  recole  primaire  et  secondaire.  UediantiUon  des  femmes  interviewees  meme  sil  ert 
limite  laisse  voir  une  repartition  equitable  entre  jeunes  et  moms  jeunes.  On  pourrait 
presque  dire  qu’il  iUustre  I’existence  d’une  refeve  dans  le  mouvement  des  femmes. 

En  ce  qui  a trait  au  milieu  socio-economique  d’origine,  trois  femmes  provieiment  du 
milieu  ouvrier,  cinq  d’un  milieu  economique  moyen,  et  deux  seulement  d’un  milieu  aise 
ou  bourgeoLi.  Cette  repartition  etonne  im  peu  car  eUe  ne  correspond  pas  k I’lmage 
generalement  colportee  sur  les  feministes,  c’est-h-dire  une  image  de  femmes  proven^t 
mqjoritairement  de  milieu  bourgeois,  bien  eduquees,  defendant  leurs  interets 
personnels.^  Il  y a peut-Stre  id  un  autre  mythe  sur  les  feministes  k deconstruire 
les  revolutions  et  les  revendications  ouvrieres  ont  toujours  ete  gagne  avec  1 implication 
des  femmes  mais  Hiistoire  n’a  pas  garde  la  memoire  de  leurs  revendications  spedfiques. 


* Les  militantes  interview6es  ont  M choisi  dans  un  processus  boule  de  neige.  Des  personnes 
qui  sont  on  lien  avec  des  groupes  de  femmes  ont  8ollicit6es  pour  sugg6ror  des  noms  de 
femmes  susceptibles  de  parlor  de  leur  d6marche  feministe.  Puis,  la  m6me  question  6tait  poa6e 
aux  femmes  interviow6es  au  fur  et  k mosure  des  entrevues.  Parmi  les  noms  suggiris,  cellos 
qui  avaient  nomm6es  par  deux  personnes  ou  plus  4taient  contacWes  pour  une  entrevue. 

* Des  militantes  feministes  ont  6t6  choisies  comme  sujets  do  la  recherche  car,  d’une  part,  elles 
itaient  roconnuos  feministes  dans  lours  actions  par  le  monde  oxferieur,  ce  qui  6vitait 
l’auto-d6finition,  et,  d’autre  part,  elles  n’6taient  pas  connus  du  grand  public  ce  qui  permettait 
de  preserver  Tanonymat  des  personnes. 

* Uimage  de  bourgeoise  est  tr6s  souvent  impos6e  aux  femmes  en  6ducati<  des  adultes  (Gaskell 
& McLaren,  1987,  p.  306). 
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Au  niveau  de  I’^ducation,  il  faut  distinguer  entre  formation  initiale  et  formation 
continue.  Pour  ce  Qui  est  de  la  formation  mitiale,  six  ont  une  formation 
relativement  traditionnelle:  cours  commercial,  secretariat,  brevet  d’enseignement, 
etudes  secondaires  ou  collegiales.  Quatre  ont  un  baccalaurdat  luuversitaire.  Par 
contre  cinq  des  femmes  inteiviewees  sont  retoumees  auz  etudes  ou  les  ont 
poursuivies,  dont  trois  specifiquement  sur  les  bancs  de  I’education  des  adultes  par 
le  biais  des  certificats,  Une  seule  femme  parmi  les  dix  poursuivait  \me  maitrise 
au  moment  de  I’entrevue.  Si  Ton  prend  le  portrait  actuel,  cinq  ont  un  baccalaureat 
et  deux  autres  I’ont  complete  au  deux  tiers.  Au  niveau  de  la  formation  done,  les 
femmes  qui  ont  participe  cette  recherche  n’avaient  pas  au  depart  une  formation 
poussee,  au  contraire,  C'est  souvent  k Teducation  des  adultes  qu’elles  Tont 
parfaite.  Dans  tous  les  cas,  seules  les  plus  jeunes  ont  pu  beneficier  d’une  certaine 
formation  aux  analyses  feministes  dans  le  reseau  post-secondaire.  C’est  dejh  dire 
que  dans  I’ensemble,  en  ce  qvd  a trait  au  feminisme,  les  femmes  de  la  recherche 
se  sont  formees  elles-m§mes  par  elles-m§mes  et  entre  elles. 

Quelques  autres  precisions  peuvent  §tre  encore  sgoutees  en  ce  qui  conceme  les 
caracteristiques  socio-demographiques  des  femmes  qui  ont  participe  ^ cette 
recherche.  L’une  d’entre  elle  est  de  race  noire,  les  autres  de  race  blanche.  L’une 
est  anglophone,  les  autres  francophones.  L’une  est  immigrante,  une  autre  est 
originaire  d’une  autre  province  canadienne,  lee  autres  sont  qu6b6coises.  L’une  est 
homosexuelle,  les  autres  h^t^rosexudles.*  Cinq  sont  marines  et  ont  un  ou  des 
enfants.  Une  est  divorcee  et  vit  seule;  deux  sont  en  relation  de  couple  et  deux 
vivent  seules.  Id  aussi,  I’image  des  ftministes  colport^s  par  les  stereotypes 
sociaux  n’est  pas  de  mise. 

Dix  Femmes,  Dix  Parcours  de  Vie 

II  est  difficile  de  faire  une  synthese  des  parcours  de  vie  des  dix  femmes 
interviewees.  Chacune  a le  sien  dont  certaines  parties  ressemblent  k cedes  des 
autres.  Mais,  il  n’y  a pas  de  parcours-robot.  Les  parcours  de  vies  ressemblent  ^ 
la  multiplicite  des  vies  de  femmes  qui  s’inserent  xme  epoque  donnee.  Amsi, 
Barbara,  la  doyenne  des  femmes  interviewees,  se  verra  refuser  ce  qu’elle 
souhaitait  si  ardemment  jeune  fillet  I’education.  Une  education  classique  que  ces 
parents  auraient  pu  lui  offrir  mais  qui  contrevenait  aux  moeurs  de  1 epoque  oh 
une  jeune  fille  recevait  au  mieux  une  formation  secretariale  en  attente  du 
manage.  C’est  done  ce  qu’elle  fera  et  sa  demarche  ce  poursuivra  comme  femme 
mariee  dans  Taction  communautaire  au  sein  des  ecoles  et  de  son  miHeu.  Guylaine 
et  Laure  aussi  se  marieront  et  interrompront  leur  carriere  d’enseignantes  pour 
s’occuper  des  enfants.  Et  c’est  par  le  biais  d’intervention  avec  le  milieu  qu’elles 
s’integrent  dans  des  parcours  qui  les  conduisent  i des  questionnements  en  ce  qui 
concerne  la  situation  des  femmes  et  6ventuellement  k participer  k des  actions 
pour  modifier  la  situation.  Andr6e,  Diane,  Evelyne  et  Isabelle  aussi  se  marieront 

* Dans  cette  recherche,  aucune  des  femmes  interview6es  n’a  change  d’orientation  sexuelle  en 
raison  de  sa  demarche  feminists.  CecI  rompt  aussi  avec  les  sWr6otypes  classiques  k V6gard 
des  feministes. 
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mais  avec  un  parcours  tout  au  moins  int^rieur  si  ce  n’est  social  un  peu  moms 
classique,  vm  peu  plus  contestataire,  davantage  revendicateur.  Colette  et  Jeanne 
prendront  trfes  vite  le  parti  pris  de  travailler  dans  des  groupes  de  femmes  dans 
lesquels  Tune  d^veloppe  au  fU  des  actions  sa  comprehension  de  la  situation  des 
femmes  et  I’autre  d^veloppe  des  habiletes  de  strategies  d’intervention  politique. 
Toutes  les  deux  ainsi  que  France  suivent  im  parcours  qui  les  amenent  aux  etudes 
xiniversitaires  avec  peu  d’interruption  mais  France  coupera  cette  formation  qui 
omet  les  femmes.  Jeanne  choisit  deliberement  des  champs  d’etudes  autres  que 
celui  des  femmes  tandis  que  Colette  s'y  forge  tme  identite  personnelle  et 
professionnelle. 

Le  point  ou  les  femmes  de  la  recherche  se  ressemblent  le  plus,  et  cela  n’a  rien 
d’^tonnant  compte  tenu  du  but  de  la  recherche,  est  celui  d’un  parcours 
d’acquisition  de  connaissances  sur  les  femmes.  Mais  les  lieux  et  les  modes 
d'acquisition  varient.  Andr6e  se  forme  d’abord  dans  xaie  implication  en  milieu  de 
travail  qui  I’amSne  k la  condition  feminine;  Barbara  essentiellement  dans  son 
action  communautaire  qui  inclut  4ventuellement  des  actions  dans  des  groupes  de 
femmes;  Colette  par  le  biais  de  ses  6tudes  et  de  son  travail  au  sein  de  groupes  de 
femmes;  Diane  au  travers  des  contraintes  sociales  sur  les  femmes  et  de 
I’exploitation  des  femmes  dans  les  ghettos  d'emploi  ftminin;  Evelyne  dans  la 
contestation  6tudiante  des  ann4es  1960  et  dans  l’6ducation  populaire;  France  par 
le  biais  de  la  discrimination  au  travail  et  par  une  remise  en  question  existentielle; 
Isabelle  par  le  biais  de  son  questionnement  personnel  et  le  besoin  de  maintenir 
son  identity;  Jeanne  au  fU  de  son  action  militante  qui  met  en  pratique  ce  qu’elle 
connait  d6j^  de  la  vie  des  femmes;  Guylaine  et  Laure  enfin  par  une  implication 
communautaire  et  une  analyse  de  la  pr6carit6  du  travail  k temps  partiel. 

Demarches  F4ministes:  Autoformation  et  Savoir 

Le  cadre  th^orique  d6velopp6  pour  cette  recherche  sur  la  demarche  f§ministe 
repose  essentiellement  sur  quatre  auteurs,  trois  femmes  et  un  homme.  Marion 
Colby  (1978)  apporte  une  image  d’une  transformation  ftministe  en  trois  temps: 
la  prise  de  conscience,  I’acquisition  de  connaissances  et  Faction.  Alice  Home  (1978) 
contribue  la  connaissance  des  changements  v6cus  par  des  femmes  ayant 
particip^  k des  groupes  de  croissance.  Elaine  Posluns  (1981)  d6crit  des  processus 
de  changement  v4cus  par  des  femmes  qui  rompent  avec  les  roles  st4r^otyp6s. 
Enfin,  Jack  Mezirow  (1978a,  1978b)  met  en  reli'  ^ le  changement  de  cadre  de 
r6f(§rence  de  femmes  effectuant  un  retour  aux  etudes.  Tout  comme  Marion  Colby, 
il  marque  la  demarche  v6cue  par  ces  femmes  en  trois  temps  qu’il  nomme  k I’aide 
d’une  nomenclature  moins  militante.  II  parle  d’ali^nation,  de  restructuration  et 
de  reinsertion  sociale. 

De  ces  quatre  auteurs,  Colby,  Posluns  et  Mezirow  mentionnent  explicitement 
I’acquisition  de  connaissances  comme  im  element  de  la  transformation;  Home  y 
refbre  implicitement.  L’image  de  la  demarche  feministe  ainsi  foumie  est  celle  d’un 
changement  de  cadre  de  reference  qui  comporte  un  temps  mqjeur  de  changement 
qui  peut  se  vivre  sous  un  mode  modere  ou  sous  un  mode  relativement  in<  ensif.  La 
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mise  en  plscc  du  nouveau  cadre  de  r6f6rence  passe  n6cessairement  par 
I’acquisition  de  connaissances. 

Phase  dc  Prise  de  Conscience 

Cette  mod^lisation  de  la  demarche  ftministe  s’av6re  §tre  relativement  juste. 
Toutes  les  femmes  de  la  recherche  ont  un  parcours  qui  s’inscrit  dans  ce  module. 
Toutes  sauf  une:  Jeanne.  Nous  reviendrons  h Jeanne  plus  loin.  Pour  ce  qui  est  des 
autres,  elles  ont  toutes  connu  une  p6riode  majeure  de  changement.  Andr6e  parle 
de  crise,  Colette  de  remise  en  question,  Evelyne  de  prise  de  conscience,  France 
d’introspection  et  Isabelle  de  rejet.  Pour  ces  cinq  femmes  ainsi  que  pour  Diane, 
le  changement  est  fait  de  ruptures  et  la  p^riode  de  changement  est  marquee  d’une 
intensity  Emotive  forte.  Pour  ces  six  fenunes,  les  p^riodes  de  prise  de  conscience 
et  d’acquisition  de  connaissances  de  la  demarche  ftministe  sont  ici  trfes  marqudes, 
intenses. 

Les  trois  autres,  quant  h elles,  ont  v6cu  des  demarches  moins  bouleversantes, 
plus  mod6r6es.  Barbara,  Guylaine  et  Laure  parlent  d’vme  demarche  progressive, 
plus  graduelle  meme  si  Barbara  et  Laure  ont  connu  des  temps  forts,  de  lectures 
notamment.  Or  il  est  int^ressant  de  relever  que  Barbara,  Guylaine  et  Latxre  sont 
les  ain6es  de  la  recherche.  Elles  sont  n6es  et  ont  grand!  dans  un  contexte 
historique  ou  les  femmes  n’avaient  que  peu  de  droits  et  les  femmes  marides 
encore  moins,  tout  au  moins  au  Quebec.  Elles  ont  connu  un  contexte  soci^ 
l^galement  discriminatoire  et  leur  demarche  semble  se  ddrouler  en  synchronie 
avec  I’histoire:  elles  prenaient  conscience  de  la  discrimination  k I’dgard  des 
femmes  en  meme  temps  que  le  mouvement  des  femmes  des  ann6es  60-70  prenait 
de  I’amplexur. 

Mais,  que  la  demarche  fSministe  se  vive  sur  un  mode  bouleversant  ou  mod6r6, 
c’est  vme  demarche  qui  s’inscrit  dans  la  demarche  de  vie  des  femmes  interviewees, 
en  lien  avec  leurs  experiences.  Ce  n’est  pas  une  situation  particuliere  ou  un 
evenement  particulier  qui  provoque  cette  demarche.  II  n’y  a pas  d’elements 
dedencheurs  precis  comme  tels  de  la  demarche  feministe.  Le  dedencheur,  si 
dedencheur  il  y a,  c’est  un  contexte  global  de  discrimination  k regard  des  femmes 
et  c’est  ce  contexte  global  qui  provoque  la  prise  de  conscience.  Il  est  global  car  il 
incorpore  generalement  tant  la  vie  personnelle,  dans  les  rapports  de  couple 
notamment,  que  la  vie  publique  et  professidnnelle,  dont  le  monde  du  travail. 
Quand  il  y a des  evenements  particuliers,  tels  un  mariage,  une  separation  ou  une 
mise  k pied,  ils  s’inscrivent  dans  la  demarche;  ils  ne  la  provoquent  pas.  Aussi,  la 
demarche  des  femmes  interviewees  fait  davantage  smte  k une  reflexion 
personnelle  qu’h  des  evenements  exterieurs.  Ce  resultat  differe  d’une  tendance 
largement  repandue  en  education  des  adultes  k trouver  I’origine  d une  demarche 
dans  un  problems  ou  un  dilemme  (approche  de  resolution  de  probiemes/ 
problem-solving  approach;  par  exemple  Knowles,  1973  et  Ibugh,  1978). 

Phase  d^Acauisition  de  Connaissances 

La  deuxieme  phase  de  la  demarche  en  est  une  d’acquisition  de  connaissances. 
Ici.  aucim  doute,  les  femmes  interviewees  ont  eu  une  activite  intense  de  formation 
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autodirig^e  qui  se  traduit  souvent  en  termes  de  lectures  et  de  discussions. 
Uimportance  des  connaissances  f(§miniates,  des  analyses  f^ministes,  des  theories 
qui  am^nent  vme  comprehension  de  leur  situation  personnelle  et  de  la  situation 
collective  des  femmes  est  ime  des  donnees  fortes  de  la  recherche.  Cela  ressort 
clairement  du  discovurs  des  femmes  interviewees.  Les  connaissances  ici  sont  jugees 
Vitales  et  permettent  auz  femmes  de  se  reconstruire.  Cette  reconstruction  passe 
par  la  comprehension  de  la  situation,  la  sienne  et  cedes  des  autres  femmes.  Cette 
phase  est  une  phase  personneUe  dems  la  mesure  oh  c’est  dans  cette  periode  que 
Ton  essaie  de  se  situer  personnellement  dans  le  contexts  de  la  situation  des 
femmes  et  de  definir  clairement  ses  choix,  pour  ensuite  passer  h la  phase  de  la 
reinsertion  sociale  ou  de  Taction.  II  y a ici  un  lien  tr^s  etroit  entre  Tindividu  et  la 
societe,  le  personnel  et  le  social,  le  prive  et  le  politique,  en  plus  d’un  mode 
d’apprentissage  qui  passe  beaucoup  par  les  autres.  Les  grands  themes  sur 
lesquels  les  femmes  de  la  recherche  se  sont  concentres  sont  pr^sentes  dans  le 
tableau  1.  On  y retrouve  des  themes  mqjeurs:  Tautonomie  (personnelle  et 
financiere),  le  travail  (manager  et  remuner6),  la  violence,  le  politique  (rapports 
de  force,  acc^s  h Tegalite,  appareU  gouvememental)  et  I’identite.  Ce  sont  les 
portes  d’entree  principale  que  les  femmes  de  la  recherche  ont  emprunte  pour 
developper  de  fapon  exponentielle  leurs  connaissances  sur  la  situation  des 
femmes,  connaissances  qui  se  d^ploient  sur  xme  multitude  de  dimensions.^  Ce 
d^ploiement  t^moigne  d’aillexirs  de  Taspect  syst^mique  de  la  discrimination  h 
regard  des  femmes.  C’est  un  ensemble  de  connaissances  qu’il  faut  acqu6rir  pour 
comprendre  la  dimension  collective  de  la  situation  des  femmes.  Cette  dimension 
collective  de  la  situation  des  femmes  4quivaut  h Taspect  syst4mique  de  la 
discrimination.  C’est  la  dimension  collective  de  la  situation  des  femmes  qui 
constitue  le  savoir  qui  r^sulte  de  la  demarche  f^ministe. 

Phase  de  Reinsertion  Sociale  ou  d’Action 

Pour  toutes  les  femmes  de  la  recherche  la  phase  de  reinsertion  sociale  ou 
d’action  en  est  une  de  militantisme  feministe.  Ceci  n’a  rien  d’etonnant  puisqu’elles 
ont  ete  choisies  en  raison  de  ce  militantisme.  Pourtant,  il  est  important  de  relever 
que  poiur  presque  toutes  le  militantisme  est  la  resiiltante  du  cheminement  et  non 
le  cheminement  la  r^sultante  du  militantisme.  Autrement  dit,  les  femmes  de  la 
recherche  se  sont  impliqu^es  dans  des  groupes  oh  elles  conduisent  des  actions 
f(§ministes  h partir  du  moment  oh  elles  ont  d^cid^  de  travailler  au  changement  de 
la  situation  des  femmes.  Cette  6tape  se  fait  naturellement.  Elle  n’est  pas 
difficile.*  Dans  cette  recherche,  la  reinsertion  sociale  est  trhs  sp6cifique.  Ici,  ce 
qui  frappe,  c’est  la  determination  des  femmes  interviewees  h traduire  leurs 


Pour  avoir  accis  aux  aspects  de  la  recherche  Ii6s  aux  connaissances  et  au  savoir,  la  lectrice 
ou  le  lecteur  inUresse  peuvent  se  r6Krer  au  rapport  de  recherche  principal  (Solar,  1988). 


Ceci  difRre  des  r6sultats  d’Elaine  Posluns  (1981)  qui  avait  trouv6  une  r^elle  difficult^  dans 
le  passage  des  fommes  e Taction.  Ceci  pourrait  etre  lie  au  fait  qu’il  faut  passer  par  une  phase 
d’acquisition  de  connaissances  avant  de  passer  k Taction.  L’action  ne  suit  pas  la  prise  de 
conscience;  il  y a une  phase  inteijn^l^re. 
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connaisJ!i3iic6s  dans  Taction.  Leurs  actions  sont  maintenant  guid6es  par  une 
volont6  clairement  politique  de  transformer  certaines  situations  h Tavantage  des 
femmes.  Les  femmes  de  la  recherche  parlent  du  ftminisme  en  tant  que 
mouvement  social.  II  a un  sens  tant  personnel  que  social.  Le  militantisme 
f6ministe  leur  permet  de  r^investir  dans  Taction  sociale  les  connaissances 
acquises  dans  leur  demarche  personnelle. 

Jeanne.  Mais  revenons  maintenant  k Jeanne  qui  se  d^marque  des  autres  dans 
sa  demarche  ftministe.  Elle  se  d^marque  parce  que  sa  demarche  ne  s’est  pas 
d^roul^e  ^ TSge  adulte.  Elle  ne  parle  pas  de  temps  majeur  de  changement  mgme 
si  elle  fait  partie  du  groupe  des  plus  jeunes  de  la  recherche  et  que  ce  sont  elles 
qui  ont  v6cu  les  demarches  les  plus  bouleversantes.  Bien  que  la  cadette  des 
femmes  interviewees,  Jeanne  a v4cu  une  demarche  qui  s’est  construite  au  fur  et 
^ mesure  que  sa  mere  parvenait  e sortir  d une  situation  de  violence  conjugale. 
Jeanne  a ainsi  acquis  ses  connaissances  feministes  pendant  sa  periods  de 
socialisation  avant  d’entrer  dans  T&ge  adulte.  Pour  elle,  il  n’y  a pas  de  rupture  de 
cadre  de  reference.  Son  cadre  de  reference  a toujours  ete  teinte  de  connaissances 
feministes.  Elle  n’a  pas  eu,  une  fois  adulte,  ^ remplacer  celui  qu’elle  avait  acquis 
dans  son  enfance. 

En  cela,  Jeanne  fait  la  difference.  Elle  fait  la  difference  car  sa  presence  m§me 
temoigne  d’un  parcours  de  formation  qui  peut  etre  autre.  II  peut  etre  autre  en 
autant  que  le  parcours  de  socialisation  inclut  des  connaissances  sur  les  femmes, 
leur  situation,  leurs  contributions  et  leurs  aspirations.  II  peut  etre  autre  avec  des 
modeles  de  femmes  «gagnantes*  pour  reprendre  ime  expression  d’Isabelle,  des 
modules  de  femmes  dont  les  r6les  ne  sont  plus  confins  des  limites  6troites,  des 
mod^es  de  femmes  qui  connaissent  leur  potentiel  et  leurs  capacit4s  d’agir. 

Si  Ton  regarde  maintenant  Tensemble  de  ces  parcours,  on  note  qu’il  s’agit  d’une 
veritable  qu§te.  Une  qu§te  pour  comprendre  le  monde  dans  lequel  ces  fenunes 
vivent  et  comprendre  ce  qu’elles  sont  dans  ce  monde.  Les  demarches  feministes 
illustrees  par  les  femmes  interviewees  ont  necessite  beaucoup  d’apprentissages. 
Ils  ont  ete  faits  dans  des  groupes  de  pression  et  des  groupes  poUtiques,  dans  un 
processus  de  demarche  autonome,  par  des  lectures  individuelles^  et  des 
interactions  avec  d’ autres  femmes.  Les  femmes  de  la  recherche  ont  entierement 
controle  leur  processus  de  formation  sans  toutefois  Tavoir  planifie.  II  y a ici  des 
examples  d’autoformation  inductive  qui  difIbre  des  parcours  d’autoformation 
dbductif  (Knowles,  1979;  Tough,  1982). 

Mise  en  Perspective 

Un  des  premiers  blbments  sans  doute  h faire  ressortir,  c’est  la  richesse  des 
donnbes  qu’apportent  Tbtude  des  trqjectoires  de  vie,  de  travail,  de  formation  et 
d’apprentissage  de  femmes  fbministes.  Ces  aspects  n ont  6t6  en  fait  que  peu  ou 
pas  btudibs.  La  recension  des  bcrits  pour  construire  le  ca<ke  conceptuel  de  la 
recherche  sur  la  demarche  fbministe  en  tbmoigne.  Peu  d’bcrits  en  Education  des 
adultes  ont  6t6  repertories  sur  les  femmes,  le  feminisme  et  le  mouvement  des 
femmes.  Pourtant,  1975,  Annee  intemationale  des  femmes,  avait  6te  une  annee 
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importante  en  termes  d’activit6s  de  sensibilisation  et  de  formation  sous  toutes 
sortes  de  formes  et  avait  favoris6  la  publication  et  la  diffusion  de  nombreux  Merits. 
L’aspect  moteur  de  I’Ann^e  intemationale  des  femmes  qvd  inaugurait  la  D^cennie 
des  femmes  a d’ailleurs  jou6  im  r6le  important  dans  lea  parcours  de  formation  des 
fenunes  de  la  recherche.  Elies  sont  plusieurs  k avoir  connu  une  p4riode  mqjeiore 
de  changement  dans  cette  p^riode  maintenant  historique.  MaU  au  niveau  des 
Merits  en  Education  des  adultes,  rien  ou  presque;  e’est  ce  que  note  aussi  Jane 
Thompson: 

And  yet  the  evidence  of  radical  initiatives  on  behalf  of  women,  which 
seriously  challenge  patriarchal  knowledge  and  control  actually  being  seen  to 
flourish  and  beginning  to  transform  oppressive  structmres  are  extremely  rare 
(Thompson,  1988,  p.  184). 


Si  Ton  utilise  des  grilles  d’analyses  ftministes,  U est  difficile  de  ne  pas 
interpreter  cette  absence  d’etudes  ou  d’int4ret  en  education  des  adultes  autrement 
que  comme  \me  omission  des  femmes,  comme  une  devalorisation  de  leurs 
activites,  ou  encore  comme  ime  demonstration  de  I’absence  de  femmes  dans  la 
definition  du  champ  d’etudes  de  I’education  des  adultes.  C’est  pourquoi,  dans  \m 
premier  temps,  toutes  les  contributions  utilisant  analyses  et  theories  feministes 
deviennent  importantes.  Le  champ  de  I’education  des  adultes  commence  d’ailleurs 
^ etre  invest!  depuis  peu  par  les  analyses  feministes.  En  t6moignent  des  ecrits 
comme  ceux  de  Martine  Chaponniere  (1988,  1992),  de  Jane  Gaskell  et  d’ Arlene 
Tigar  McLaren  (1987:  section  sur  I’education  des  adultes),  d’Angela  Miles  (1989), 
d’Edith  Smith  (1992)  ou  do  Jane  Thompson  (1983,  1988). 

L’etude  des  trajectoires  de  femmes  et  de  feministes  cst  source  de  donnees 
innovatrices.  Si  Ton  considere  le  mouvement  des  femmes  comme  un  vaste 
mouvement  d’education  populaire,  alors  une  recherche  comme  celle  sur  la 
demarche  feministe  montre  le  lien  etroit  entre  les  fenunes,  leurs 
reflexions-formations  et  le  mouvement  des  femmes.  D’aprds  le  construit  theorique 
de  Thomas  Luckmann  (1983)  sur  le  sens  commun  et  la  science,  chaque  personne 
possede  son  propre  bagage  subjectif  de  connaissances,  celui  qu’elle  a fait  sien.  Or, 
dans  la  demarche  feministe; 

Les  connaissances  speciales  sur  les  femmes  generees  par  les  femmes  et  le 
mouvement  des  femmes  sont  integrees  dans  le  bagage  subjectif  des  femmes 
qui  leur  tour  en  creent  et  les  diffusent  auprds  d’autres  femmes  (Solar,  1988, 
p.  251). 

On  voit  id  I’interrelation  dans  le  mouvement  des  femmes  entre  les  femmes  qui 
se  nourrissent  intellectuellement  au  sein  du  mouvement  et  le  mouvement  des 
femmes  lui-m§me  qui  est  nourri  par  ces  femmes.  Ce  ph6nomfene  ne  se  termine  pas 
avec  le  chemgement  mqjeur  de  la  demarche  feministe.  II  se  poursuit  ensviite  car 
les  ftministes  ont  toujours  besoin  de  produire  de  nouveaux  savoirs  pour  parvenir 
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develop  per  et  renouveler  leurs  actions  qui  6voluent  dans  le  temps,  Relevons 
comme  pratique  f^ministe,  toutes  ces  retraites,  s6minaires,  rencontres  oti  des 
femmes  se  retrouvent  pour  aller  de  Tavant  dans  leurs  analyses.  Prenons  pour 
exemple  les  rencontres  des  groupes  ftministes  dans  les  universit^s  ou  encore  le 
travail  sur  les  analyses  ftministes  de  T^ducation  math^matique  du  groupe 
MOIFEM.’  II  y a dans  toute  cette  activity  de  formation  autonome  des  analyses 
^ tirer  pour  construire  une  connaissance  des  apprentissages  adultes  qui  tiennent 
compte  des  pratiques.  Dans  le  mouvement  des  femmes,  que  ce  soit  dans  tm 
groupe  feminists  d^action  communautaire  ou  dans  un  groupe  fSministe 
universitaire,  une  part  du  develop pement  du  savoir  et  de  sa  construction  se  fait 
par  le  biais  d^un  «marrainage>^  de  femmes  avec  d*autres  femmes  ou  les  unes 
communiquent  des  connaissances  h d’autres  et  oii,  d autre  fois,  les  femmes 
construisent  ensemble  les  analyses  qui  leur  manquent.  Ce  mode  d apprentissage 
ressemble  k s’y  m^prendre  au  mode  d’apprentissage  en  vigueur  dans  le  monde  des 
femmes  en  ce  qui  a trait  aux  savoirs  traditionnels  des  femmes,  ces  savoirs  qui  ne 
font  pas  partie  de  la  pens6e  educative  (Martin,  1982,  1985).  En  effet,  les  savoirs 
relatifs  aux  roles  traditionnels  des  femmes  (matemage  et  soins  des  enfants 
notamment)  ne  font  pas  partie  des  savoirs  transmis  par  Tinstitution  educative. 
Ils  en  ont  4t6  6vacu6s  k partir  du  moment  ou  T^ducation  a cessd  detre 
di£f6renci6e  selon  le  sexe  (Spender,  1982).  Les  femmes  Tapprennent  de  fafon 
autonome,  notamment  dans  un  marrainage  ou  une  femme  plus  exp6riment6e 
explique  k une  moins  exp6riment6e  comment  il  faut  s’y  prendre.  Pour  ce  type  de 
contenu,  les  femmes  qui  marrainent  sont  en  g6n6ral  des  femmes  de  la  famille  ou 
des  amies.  Dans  la  demarche  feministe,  le  marrainage  se  fait  par  le  biais  du 
mouvement  des  femmes.  Ce  n’est  plus  la  famille,  ce  sont  dautres  femmes 
auparavant  inconnues  qui  jouent  le  role  d’accompagnement. 

La  recherche  sur  la  demarche  ftministe  ouvre  svur  une  perspective  syst^mique 
de  Papprentissage  et  inscrit  le  savoir  et  Tapprentissag^i  dans  un  contexte  social. 

Dans  cette  transformation,  la  dimension  collective  [des  femmes]  prend  de 
Timportance  car  elle  permet  de  saisir  la  non-unicit6  du  v6cu.  Du  sentunent 
d’incomp6tence  qui  les  isolait,  [les  femmes  de  la  recherche]  passent  k la 
connaissance  d’un  ph6nom^^ne  social  et  de  leur  appartenance  k ce  ph6nom6ne. 
L6clatement  du  personnel  permet  de  passer  au  social  et  au  politique  (Solar, 
1988,  p.  240). 

Ceci  difftre  des  approches  de  Tapprentissage  qui  ont  tendance  k consid6rer  la 
personne  comme  une  entity  isol6e. 

Par  ailleurs,  ce  que  cette  recherche  sur  la  demarche  feministe  met  en  relief  c est 
d’une  part  Timportance  de  Tacquisition  des  connaissances,  et  non  pas  celle 

^ L’autcure  est  pr^sidonte  du  Mouvement  International  pour  les  femmes  et  1 enseignement  des 
math6matiques  depuis  1992.  MOIFEM  est  la  section  canadienne-franjaise  de  IMnternational 
Organisation  for  Women  and  Mathemati^  ^u^qi^ion*. 
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d’habilet^s.  La  demarche  f(§ministe  est  une  demarche  educative  dont  le  but 
principal  en  est  un  de  comprehension.  La  recherche  met  en  relief,  d’autre  part, 
le  processus  d’autoformation  que  se  sont  donnees  ces  femmes  pour  assurer  leur 
formation.  Les  connaissances  que  les  femmes  de  la  recherche  ont  acquises, 

...elles  les  ont  acquises  de  fafon  autonome,  par  elles-memes  ou  avec  d^autres 
femmes,  en  dehors  des  institutions  scolaires,  saiif  pour  une.  [...]  elles  ont 
consacr6  beaucoup  de  temps  et  d'^nergie  pour  d^couvrir  leur  existence  en 
tant  qu*§tre  social  ainsi  que  la  condition  de  vie  des  femmes.  Or,  il  pent  en 
etre  autrement:  Jeanne  en  est  le  t^moignage  (Solar,  1988,  p.  244). 


La  demarche  ftministe  des  femmes  interviewees  procure  une  illustration  de 
Tautoformation  vue  sous  Tangle  de  Tappropriation  de  son  pouvoir  de  formation 
(Pineau  et  Marie  MichMe,  1983).  Les  femmes  de  la  recherche  se  sont  «appropri4s 
leur  formation.  Elles  se  sont  movdees  elles-memes  au  fil  des  livres,  conferences, 
colloques,  films  et  discussions  avec  d'autres  femmes,  au  gr6  du  temps  et  des 
questions  du  nioment>^  (Solar,  1988,  p.  247).  Mais  qui  dit  appropriation  de  son 
pouvoir  de  formation  dit  aussi  autonomie  de  la  personne.  Une  grande  majority  des 
auteures  et  auteurs  en  education  des  adultes  prennent  Tautonomie  comme  tine 
donne.®  Or,  les  themes  d’etudes  et  de  reflexion  presentes  dans  le  tableau  1 
montrent  que  Tautonomie  est  un  theme  majeur  pour  les  femmes  de  la  recherche.® 
Aussi,  tout  comme  Carole  Gilligan  (1982)  a remis  en  question  la  notion 
d’autonomie  dans  la  conception  de  Tadulte,  il  conviendrait  de  revoir  cette  notion 
d’autonomie  dans  Tapprentissage.  Autonomie  qui  s’acquiert,  qui  se  travaille,  qui 
se  developpe  mais  qui  n’est  pas  innee,  qui  ne  va  pas  sans  poser  de  probiemes  et 
qui  n’est  pas  n4cessairement  Tobjectif  principal  de  la  formation.  Carole  Gilligan, 
dans  son  travail  sur  le  developpement  moral  a pris  pour  sujet  d’etudes  des 
femmes  ayant  k prendre  une  decision  quant  k un  avortement.  Le  champ  de 
Teducation  des  adultes  pourrait  se  trouver  enrichi  par  Tetude  d’autres  situations 
de  vie  de  femmes.  Dans  la  presente  recherche,  le  thfeme  Tetude  est  celui  de  la 
demarche  feministe  mais  il  y a nombre  d’autres  themes  comme  Tunplication  des 
femmes  dans  les  ecoles  de  leurs  enfants  ou  encore  le  cheminement  des  feministes 
issues  de  milieu  ouvrier.  Par  ailleurs,  on  a rarement  etudie  les  connaissances  s\ir 
lesquelles  s’appuient  les  changements  ni  les  changements  qui  donnent  suite  aux 
connaissances  acquises. 

Ce  qui  est  en  jeu  ici  c’est  la  construction  des  savoirs  sur  les  femmes  et  la 
construction  de  savoirs  inclusifs.  La  recherche  a montr6  comment  dans  la 


* L'article  de  Douglas  Joblin  (1988)  qui  traitc  des  postulate  sous-jacents  au  concept 
d’autoformation  est  int^ressant  k cet  6gard. 

• Kathleen  Martindale  dans  son  analyse  autobiographique  qui  d6crit  sa  demarche  feministe  en 
parle  6galement:  «As  my  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  gender,  race,  and  class 
deepened,  I came  to  see  that  ‘autonomy’  and  ‘nurturing’  are  profoundly  class-  and  race-  as  well 
as  gender-loaded  terms*  (1992,  p.  331). 
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demarche  f(§ministe  I’acquisition  des  savoirs  se  fait  notamment  par  des  activit^s 
intenses  de  lectures.  Elaine  Poslvms  (1981)  avait  6galement  not6  ce  phdnom^ne 
quand  il  s’agit  du  changement  d'attitudes  Tigard  des  femmes.  Allen  Tbugh 
(1978,  1982)  I’avait  relev6  quand  il  s’agissait  d’apprentissage  reli6  k la 
comprehension.  On  peut  se  demander  aussi  si  cette  activite  de  lecture  est  un 
mode  d’apprentissage  plus  spedlique  aux  femmes  puisque,  semble-t-il,  les  femmes 
lisent  davantage  que  les  hommes,  sans  doute  un  relent  d’une  realite  scolaire 
(Baudelot  et  Establet,  1992). 

Toujours  est-il  que  la  recherche  sur  la  demarche  feministe  montre  qu’il  y a im 
lien  etroit  entre  changement  et  connaissances.  Or  les  connaissances  dont  il  est 
question  ici  sont  liees  des  savoirs  feministes,  savoirs  qui  ont  longtemps  ete 
tenus  en  dehors  des  lieuix  de  transmission  et  de  creation  du  savoir.  Ils  n’etaient 
pas  accessibles  et  il  fallait  aller  les  chercher  par  soi-mime.  D’oii  les  processus 
d’autoformation  empnmtes.  MSme  si  pour  nombre  de  feministes  les  changements 
ne  se  produisent  pas  aussi  vite  que  souhaite,  la  situation  a toutefois  change.  Il 
exists  tout  au  moins  des  programmes  en  etudes  feministes  dans  les  universites 
(voir  le  numero  special  d’Atlantis). 

La  recherche  sur  la  demarche  feministe  ofifre  des  balises  celles  qui  enseignent 
dans  les  programmes  d’itudes  sur  les  femmes  ou  d’fitudes  feministes.  En  effet, 
un  gjroupe-classe  en  etudes  feministes  er.t  compose  de  differents  sous-groupes  de 
femmes  avec  leurs  caracteristiques  propres.  Il  y a celles  qui  sont  pre-demarche 
feministe,  c’est-i-dire  pre-prise  de  conscience.  Pour  elles,  et  cela  peut  dependre 
du  sujet  k retude,  le  savoir  feministe  transmis  n’a  pas  encore  pris  un  sens 
personnel.  Il  peut  etre  categoriquement  rejete  ou  nie.  Ces  etudiantes  ne  sont  pas 
toutes  enclines  revendiquer  des  interactions  innovatrices  en  classe  et  des 
approches  critiques  quant  aux  savoirs.  En  cela,  I’analyse  de  Homa  Hoodfar  qui 
contests  les  sous-entendus  implicites  en  enseignement  des  pedagogies  critiques 
ou/et  feministes  est  revelatrice  (Hoodfar,  1992,  p.  309). 

Le  deuxieme  sous-groupe  est  compose  de  femmes  en  demarche  femmiste, 
c’est-^i-dire  en  demarche  de  changement.  Ici,  on  retrouve  les  trois  etapes  de  la 
demarche  feministe.  Celle  de  prise  de  conscience  en  est  une  de  decouverte,  de 
revelations.  Les  femmes  qui  se  situent  dans  cette  phase  notent,  au  fU  des  cours, 
les  points  de  domination,  d’oppression.  Elles  vont  de  decouvertes  en  decouvertes. 
Ces  decouvertes  peuvent  Stre  eprouvantes  et  generer  de  la  cciere,  de  la  revolte. 
Les  liens  entre  la  situation  collective  des  femmes  et  la  sienne  s’6tablissent 
jusqu’au  moment  ou  la  femme  qui  fait  cette  demarche  ne  devient  plus  qu’un 
membre  du  groupe  social  des  femmes.  Elle  y perd  en  partie  son  identite  qui  se 
confond  avec  celle  des  autres  femmes.  On  entre  ici  dans  \m  periode  un  peu 
dogmatique  qui  rend  le  travail  de  la  professeure  relativement  ardu  car  la  pensee 
dans  cette  periode  est  sans  nuance,  souvent  radicals.  C’est  vers  la  fin  de  cette 
etape  de  prise  de  conscience  que  commence,  en  la  superposant,  la  deuxi6me  6tape. 
L’etudiante  qui  s’inscrit  dans  la  periode  d’acqmsition  de  connaissances  cherche 
maintenant  k comprendre.  Elle  devient  avide  de  savoirs.  Elle  6coute  avec  avidite 
et  lit  avec  insatiabilite.  Elle  questionne.  Elle  interroge.  Le  savoir  prend 
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tranquillement  sa  place  et  elle  aussi.  EUe  red^couvre  petit  ^ petit  son  identit6 
personnelle  et  commence  ^ savoir  6tablir  les  liens  entre  elle  et  le  groupe  social  des 
femmes  qni,  lui,  perd  de  son  monolithisme  et  commence  ^ prendre  une  couleur 
diffdrenci^e.  C’est  sans  doute  dans  cette  p6riode  que  des  femmes  peuvent  poser 
aux  professeures  des  questions  personnelles  pour  mieux  cemer  les  contradictions 
qu’eUes  perfoivent  et  trouver  une  fa9on  de  les  r^soudre.  Ces  questions  souvent 
provocatrices  sont  pour  elles  la  seule  fapon  d’obtenir  des  6l6ments  d’information 
au  regard  de  levur  questionnement.  Aprfes  ces  deux  p6riodes,  suit  celle  de  Taction 
ou  de  la  reinsertion  sociale.  En  ce  qui  concement  les  etudiantes  des  etudes 
feministes,  certaines  sont  dej^i  impliquees  ou  veiilent  s’impliquer  dans  des  groupes 
de  fenunes  sur  le  campus  ou  dans  le  milieu.  D’autres  etudiantes  souhaitent  une 
action  moins  militemte.  Le  changement  est  alors  surtout  interne,  moins 
observable,  et  leur  action  se  manifesto  dans  leur  vie  quotidienne,  personnelle  et 
professioimelle.  L’action  et  la  reinsertion  sociale  varient  grandement  d’une  femme 
^ Tautre.  Mais  quel  que  soit  le  choix  d’action  fait  par  les  femmes,  ^ cette  etape-ci, 
elles  poursuivent  leur  quete  intellectuelle  dans  la  structuration  d*une  pensee  qui 
devient  plus  personn^isee.  II  y a ici  integration  du  savoir  et  les  femmes 
commencent  ^ vouloir  et  pouvoir  utiliser  des  approches  de  pensee  critique.  Ici,  les 
femmes  ont  leur  identite  propre,  un  sentiment  d'appartenance  au  groupe  social 
des  femmes  et  un  sentiment  de  fierte  d’etre  femme. 

Le  dernier  sous-groupe  dans  la  classe  est  celui  des  femmes  dont  la  demarche 
f(§ministe  de  changement  est  compl6t6e  dans  la  mesme  ou  il  n’y  a plus  de 
changement  mqjeur  de  cadre  de  r6f6rence  et  qu’elles  ont  red^fim  leur  identit6. 
C’est  aussi  le  sous-groupe  des  femmes  dont  la  demarche  a toujours  6t6  f6ministe 
comme  Jeanne  en  t6moigne.  Elles  ont  un  vaste  bagage  de  connaissances  et 
veulent  aller  plus  avant  dans  leurs  connaissances  qui  commencent  k prendre  la 
perspective  d’un  champ  d’^tudes. 

Dans  une  pratique  d’enseignement  et  de  formation  en  Education  des  adultes, 
que  ce  soit  dans  des  cours  sur  les  femmes  et  I’^ducation  des  adultes,  des  activit6s 
de  formation  au  sein  des  groupes  de  femmes  ou  dans  des  interventions  de 
chemgement  au  sein  des  organisations,  cette  grille  d’analyse  pent  s’av6rer  des  plus 
utiles.  Elle  facilite  la  tSche  d’enseignement  et  d’intervention  car  elle  donne  des 
pistes  d’interaction.  Avec  certaines  personnes,  il  convient  de  se  taire,  d’6couter  et 
au  besoin  d’ouvrir  d’autres  portes  de  la  «subjectivit6»  pour  favoriser  la  saisie  des 
oppressions  multiples  propres  d chacune  (Currie,  1992).  Avec  d’autres,  il  est 
pr6f6rable  d’expliquer  ses  positions  personnelles  et  de  parler  de  son  parcours  de 
vie;  c’est  le  partage  du  v6cu  caract4ristique  des  «p6dagogies  f§ministes»  telles  que 
d^crites  par  les  auteures  en  Etudes  sur  les  femmes  et  l^tudes  ffiministes  (Solar, 
1992).  Avec  d’autres  personnes  encore,  on  peut  participer  k la  construction  de  Icxir 
savoir  en  argumentant  et  en  les  aiguillant  sur  des  Merits  en  lien  avec  leurs 
preoccupations;  ceci  leur  permet  d’etablir  un  lien  personnaIis6  avec  le  contenu  des 
formations  (Litner,  Rossiter,  Taylor,  1992,  p.  299)  et  de  les  faire  leurs. 

Mais  le  module  de  la  demarche  fdministe  peut  aussi  s’appliquer  aux 
professeures  elles-mdmes.  En  effet,  les  ecrits  en  pedagogie  feministe  traitent  en 
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g6n6ral  des  dimensions  p^dagogiques  de  I'interaction  en  classe  mais  tons  ou 
presque  prennent  pour  acquis  que  les  professeures  sont  f§ministes  et  qu’elles  ont 
int6gr6  les  theories  ftministes.  II  en  est  autrement  dans  la  r6alit6.  Les 
professeures  et  professeurs  en  6tudes  sur  les  femmes  ne  sont  ni  tous  fiSministes 
ni  ne  partagent  la  meme  vision  du  f6minisme  et  des  cours  en  etudes  sur  les 
fenunes  (Eichler,  1990).  Le  module  de  la  demarche  ftministe  offre  une  grille 
d’auto-lecture  de  sa  propre  demarche  ainsi  qu’une  grille  pour  comprendre  ou  se 
situent  les  autres  professeures  et  professeurs. 

Notons  ici  que  la  demarche  f6ministe  n’est  pas  une  demarche  Un6aire  et  que, 
une  fois  la  demarche  f6ministe  enclench^e,  les  trois  stapes  peuvent  etre  parfois 
concomitantes  car,  dans  cette  demarche,  on  n'aborde  pas  tous  les  th6mes  en  mSme 
temps  m&me  si  le  questionnement  est  relativement  global  au  depart.  Ainsi,  la 
place  et  le  role  des  femmes  sont  sans  doute  dans  les  premiers  6l6ments  de 
demarche  par  centre  la  reflexion  svur  la  sexuality  ou  la  religion  peut  ne  survenir 
que  beaucoup  plus  tard. 

Conclusion 

La  demarche  fSministe,  telle  qu’4tudi6e  dans  cette  recherche,  met  en  lumi^re 
le  parcours  de  femmes  dans  leur  quete  d’une  comprehension  du  monde  dans 
lequel  les  femmes  sont  visibles.  Dans  cette  perspective,  la  recherche  t6moigne  de 
I’importance  d’un  savoir  dans  la  definition  d’lme  identite  valorisante.  C’est  un 
antidote  I’identite  negative  dont  parle  Erik  Erikson  (1982).  Poim  les  femmes  et 
en  particulier  pour  les  femmes  ayant  vecu  une  demarche  feministe,  la  recherche 
procure  des  elements  de  connaissances  qui  font  echo  i une  rdalite  et  qui  met  des 
mots  sur  un  vecu  qui  les  a transformees. 

A partir  du  moment  oh  Ton  se  met  h etudier  des  aspects  de  la  vie  des  femmes, 
on  se  rend  compte  que  certaines  notions  sont  marquees  par  des  valeurs  et  des 
attentes  sociales.  Comme  cela  a ete  note,  c’est  le  cas  pour  la  notion  d’autonomie. 
On  decouvre  egalement  des  perspectives  dilferentes.  Ainsi,  la  demarche  feministe 
qjoute  aux  savoirs  sur  I’autoformation.  Elle  temoigne  d’un  parcours  particuber  de 
femmes  et  il  ne  faudrait  pas  en  minimiser  la  portee  meme  si  I’echantillon  de  cette 
recherche  est  restreint.  Les  femmes  qui  ont  vecu  des  demarches  feministes  sont 
nombreuses  et  de  nombreuses  autres  femmes  risquent  d’en  vivre  une  car 
reducation  n’a  pas  encore  su  suffisamment  integrer  les  connaissances  sur  les 
femmes  pour  qu’il  y ait  actuellement  equite  intellectuelle. 

La  recherche  sur  la  demarche  feminists  est  imique  en  termes  de  parcours 
d’autoformation.  La  recherche  de  Pierre  Grenier  (1980)  sur  les  projets  educatifs 
de  femmes  &gees  est  une  des  rares  ^ avoir  porte  exclusivement  sur  des  femmes. 
La  demarche  feministe  met  en  evidence  des  parcours  d’autoformation  authentique 
dont  I’objectif  premier  n’est  ni  un  projet  professionnel  (Tough,  1978,  1982)  ni  un 
projet  sur  la  vie  de  famille  (Ijcvinson,  1978;  Shakelford,  1983,  cite  par  Caffarella 
et  O’Donnell,  1987)  ni  un  projet  d’acquisition  de  competences  ou  d’autonomie 
(Knowles,  1975).  Son  objectif  premier  est  de  comprendre.  II  ne  s’agit  pas  d’un 
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problems  technique  ou  pragmatique  h r^soudre  et  la  demarche  n’est  pas  planifi^e. 
Son  objectif  est  existentiel.  C’est  une  demarche  de  vie. 

Ainsi,  la  recherche  sur  la  demarche  f(§ministe  propose  une  m^thodologie  qui 
pennet  de  mettre  en  lumi^re  un  certain  type  de  donn^es,  ce  qui  vient  done 
completer  d’autres  connaissances  issues  d'autres  demarches  de  recherche.  De 
plus,  en  jvunelant  les  analyses  fi§niinistes  de  Colby,  Home  et  Posluns  h I’approche 
de  Mezirow  tout  en  utilisant  celles  de  Freire  et  de  Memmi,  la  recherche  sur  la 
demarche  f(§ministe  propose  un  module  de  transformation  du  cadre  de  reference 
qui  associe  la  dimension  ^mancipatoire  h Toppression  d’un  groupe  social  6tudi6, 
ici  les  femmes,  et  I’occultation  du  savoir  concemant  ce  groupe. 

Les  savoirs  fSministes  en  education  des  adultes  apportent  des  dimensions 
diffi^rentes  et  innovatrices,  rendant  le  champ  de  I’^ducation  des  adultes  plus 
inclusif.  Mais  le  champ  de  I’^ducation  des  adultes  ici  est  6troit;  U r^ffere  h une 
discipline  universitaire  oh  effectivement  les  femmes  sont  peu  pr6sentes  dans  les 
contenus  de  ce  savoir.  Tbutefois,  l’6ducation  des  adultes  comme  champ  de 
pratique  et  comme  multiplicity  de  lie\iz  de  formation  est  de  beaucoup  plus  large 
et,  dans  celui-lh,  les  femmes  y ont  toiqours  6ty  des  plus  pr^sentes.  II  suffit  de 
puiser  des  connaissances  dans  ce  dernier  pour  enrichir  le  premier  et  ainsi  faire 
que  les  deux  ne  soient  plus  mutuellement  exclusifs. 
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AKTICLES 

A COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  IDEAS  OF  GRAMSCI  AND  FREIRE 
FROM  AN  ADULT  EDUCATION  PERSPECTIVE 

Peter  Mayo 

The  University  of  Malta 

Abstract 

This  article  deals  with  ideas  expressed  by  Antonio  Gramsci  (1891  ■ 1937)  and 
Paulo  Freire  (b.  1927),  which  are  of  relevance  to  adult  education.  Both  are  widely 
regarded  as  key  figures  who  can  provide  some  of  the  underpinnings  for  a theory 
of  radical  adult  education.  The  article  therefore  consists  of  a comparative  analysis 
of  these  ideas  to  suggest  a framework  for  a possible  future  synthesis  of  their  work. 

R4sum4 

Get  article  rend  compte  des  idies  exprim^es  par  Antonio  Gramsci  (1891  ■ 1937)  et 
Paulo  Freire  (1927  - ) lesquelles  sont  particulierement  pertinentes  en  education  des 
adultes.  Ces  deux  auteurs  sont  largement  consid4r^s  dans  la  mesure  ou  ils  proposent 
quelques  iUments  fondamentaux  pour  une  thiorie  radicale  en  education  des  adultes. 
En  consequence,  cet  article  offre  une  analyse  comparative  de  ces  id4es  pouvant 
conduire  a un  grille  d’analyse  propre  a une  synthese  ult4rieure  de  leurs  travaux. 


Antonio  Gramsci  and  Paulo  Freire  are  widely  regarded  as  two  key  fi^es  who  can 
provide  some  of  the  underpinnings  for  a theory  of  radical  adult  education.  It  is  often 
argued  that  there  exis^ ' IBnities  between  the  two  (cf.,  Allman  1988,  1994;  Connelly 
1992;  Leonard  1993;  Fansome  1992).  In  this  article,’  I attempt  a “side  by  side” 
comparative  analysis  of  their  ideas  relevant  to  adult  education,  to  suggest  a 
framework  for  a synthesis  of  their  work.  The  article  will  limit  itself  to  a 
contextualization  of  the  two  writers’  works  and  to  a critical  exposition  of  their  ideas, 
bringing  out  the  convergences  and  contrasts. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CONTEXTUAL  COMPARISONS 


BIOGRAPmCAL 

Prior  to  engaging  in  a comparative  analysis  of  the  two  writers’  ideas  relevant  to 
adult  education,  one  would  do  well  to  locate  them  biographically  and  contextually. 
Over  twenty  years  separate  the  work  of  Gramsci  from  that  of  Freire.  Gramsci 
delivered  his  first  public  addresses  in  1916  and  was  still  at  work  on  the  Prison 
Notebooks  (Quaderni  del  Carcere)  in  1936,  the  penultimate  year  of  his  life  ( Hoare  and 
Nowell  Smith  1971;  Festa  1976).  Freire,  for  his  part,  is  believed  t(i  have  first 
expressed  his  thoughts  on  the  philosophy  of  education  in  1959  (ShauU  1970).  Despite 
the  gap  in  time,  there  seem  to  be  biographical  similarities.  Both  are  not  of  humble 
origin.  Fiori,  quoting  Gramsci’s  brother,  Gennaro,  indicates  that  their  father’s  family 
“was  typical  of  the  better-off  southern  class  that  supplies  the  state  biueaucracy  with 


2 Mayoy  **Grarmci  and  Freire** 

its  middle-rank  officials'*  (1970, 10).  As  for  his  mother's  family,  they  are  described  as 
having  been  “middling  folk,  quite  nicely  off  by  the  standards  of  our  villages”  (ibid.). 
Freire,  the  son  of  a French  immigrant,  claims  to  have  come  from  a bourgeois  family 
(ShauU  1970).  Both,  however,  fell  on  hard  times  during  their  childhood,  Gramsci's 
father  having  been  arrested  on  charges  of  petty  embezzlement  and  the  Freire  family 
having  suffered  from  the  effects  of  The  Great  Depression.  This  had  an  adverse  effect 
on  their  initial  schooling  and  exposed  them,  at  an  early  stage  in  their  life,  to  the 
concrete,  material  realities  of  poverty  and,  in  Gramsci’s  case,  work  (ShauU  1970;  Fiori 
1970).  Furthermore,  the  formative  experiences  to  which  both  writers  were  exposed 
occurred  in  areas  characterized  by  a general  impoverishment  and  industrial 
underdevelopment,  namely  Sardinia  and  Recife.  Both  eventuaUy  became  sociaUy  and 
pohticaUy  active  in  industrial  metropolitan  centers  (Turin  and  Sao  Paulo),  although 
at  different  stages  in  their  Uves.  Gramsd  left  Sardinia  for  Turin  during  his  youth 
while  Freire  became  engaged  as  Education  Secretary  in  Sao  Paulo  weU  into  his  sixties 
(regarding  this  experience,  see  Freire  1991,  1993;  Torres  1993,  1994;  Tbrres  and 
Freire,  1994). 

These  biographical  paraUels  having  been  underlined  (for  good  biographical 
accounts,  see  Taylor  1993;  Gerhardt  1994),  it  would  be  interesting  to  explore  whether 
Gramsci's  ideas  contributed  to  Freire’s  formation  as  poUtical  pedagogue  and  theorist. 
Does  Gramsci  figure  in  Freire’s  inteUectual  biography?  Freire  is  on  record  as  having 
acknowledged  Gramsci  as  a writer  who  influenced  him  profoundly  “with  his  keen 
insights  into  other  cultures”  (Frefre  1985, 182).  The  ideas  of  Antonio  Gramsci  figure 
prominently  in  his  conversational  books  (cf , Freire  and  Faundez  1989;  Horton  and 
Freire  1990).  Furthermore,  when  discussing  his  formative  y<^ars,  Freire  (Horton  and 
Freire  1990)  mentions  Gramsci,  together  with  Fanon,  Memmi,  and  Vygotsky  as  an 
important  source  of  influence  on  him.  Freire  was  introduced  to  Gramsci's  writings  by 
Marcela  G^oardo  in  1968.  He  was  in  Chile  at  the  time. 

Having  mentioned  this  important  piece  of  biographical  data,  communicated  to 
Carlos  Torres  by  Freire  himself,^  one  ought  to  underline  that  Freire's  work  is  very 
much  part  of  the  tradition  of  popular  education  in  Latin  America  which,  according  to 
LaBelle,  “draws  primarily  from  alternative  Humanist  Marxist  interpretations  offered 
by  individueils  like  Antonio  Gramsci”  (1986,  47).  One  should  eilso  bear  in  mind  the 
great  reception  which  Gramsci's  work  had  in  Latin  America  and  its  influence  on  the 
New  Left  there,  a point  stressed  by  Faundez  (Freire  and  Faundez  1989).  The 
foregoing  provides  ample  evidence  of  a direct  influence  by  Gramsci  on  Freire. 

HISTORICAL 

Both  Gramsci  and  Freire  were  politically  and/or  pedagogically  active  in  situations 
characterized  by  an  intense  class  struggle  and  the  mobilization  of  popular  forces. 
Turin,  the  city  where  Gramsci  was  active,  was  “the  Italian  Petrograd”  (Adamson 
1980,  50).  Its  highly  militant  proletariat  was  involved  in  a series  of  insurrections. 
Galvanized  by  the  news  of  the  October  Revolution  in  Russia,  many  working  class 
leaders  believed  that  a similar  event  was  about  to  take  place  in  Turin. 
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The  same  applies  to  the  situation  in  Latin  America,  where  the  staging  of  a 
successftil  revolution  in  the  region  (the  Cuban  Revolution)  must  have  generated 
enthusiasm  which  served  as  a catalyst  for  the  advancement  of  popular  forces  (Ibrres 
1993).  This  is  true  of  Brazil  in  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties.  Trade  umons,  peasant 
leagues  and  worker  organizations,  besides  radical  religious  movements  (DeKadt 
Jarvis  1987;  1994),  asserted  their  presence  when  the  country  was  governed  by 

the  populist  adininistration  of  Joao  Goulart  who  partly  sought  to  create  his  power 
base  among  the  peasants.  Goulart  sought  to  empower  the  latter  by  spon^ring  a 
literacy  program  in  the  impoverished  A/brd-cste,  coordinated  by  Freire,  which  would 
have  enabled  them  to  vote  (Ireland  1987;  Tbires  1990). 

In  both  instances,  however,  the  entire  process  of  mass  popular  mobilization  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  end  by  right  wing  takeovers.  In  Italy’s  case,  it  was  Mussolini  s 
“march”  on  Rome  in  1922  which  led  to  the  fascist  seizure  of  power  and  Gramscis 
eventual  arrest.  In  the  case  of  Brazil,  it  was  the  military  coup  which  toppled  the 
Goulart  government  and  eventually  led  to  Freire’s  banishment  from  ius  homeland. 

CONTEXTUAL  FOCUS 

These  biographical  experiences  may  serve  to  explain  some  of  the  respective  choices 
of  focus  m Gramsci’s  and  Freire’s  writings.  Gramsci  focused  his  attention,  for  the 
most  part,  on  Western  capitalist  society  which  he  regarded  as  being  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  an  advanced  proletariat  and  a well  developed  Burgerliche  Gesellschcft 
(civil  society).^  This  is  the  situation  he  encountered  in  Turin,  where  he  became  active 
as  both  journalist  and  political  activist,  after  having  been  attracted  to  the  city  by 
means  of  a university  scholarship.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  he  focused,^  for 
revolutionary  purposes,  primsuily  on  the  urban  industrial  proletariat  is  that,  the 
Turin  proletariat,  by  a whole  series  of  actions,  had  shown  that  they  had  reached  a 
high  level  of  maturity  and  capacity”  (Gramsci  1957,  40)  It  was  very  milit^t  ^d 
enjoyed  a tradition  of  organization.  It  made  its  presence  strongly  felt  m a situation 
which  led  many  to  believe  that  a revolution  was  imminent.  In  contrast,  uramsa 
regarded  southern  Iteiy  as  “an  area  of  extreme  social  disintegration”  (1957,  42).  He 
must  have  seen  less  revolutionary  potential  in  the  peasants  since  he  argues  that  they 
had  “no  cohesion  among  themselves”  (ibid.). 

Freire  devoted  his  attention,  at  least  in  his  better  known  works,  to  areas  inhabited 
by  peasants  who  were  either  landless  or  were  experiencing  the  first  stages  of  their 
coimtry’s  post-revolutionary  or  post-independence  period,  and  marpnal  mban 
dwellers,  with  a recent  peasant  past,  living  on  the  periphery  of  the  cities 
1993).  Once  again,  this  focus  is  no  doubt  influenced  by  the  particular  context  in  which 
he  worked.  Freire  worked  in  northeastern  BrazQ  and,  following  his  banishment  and 
a short  stay  in  Bolivia,  he  went  to  Chile  where  he  worked  with  peasants  in  the 
context  of  the  Agrarian  Reform.  This  presents  an  interesting  contextual  contrast  with 
Gramsci’s  work,  although,  in  his  later  “talking  books”  (cf.,  Shor  and  Freu-e  1987; 
Horton  and  Freire  1990),  Freire,  perhaps  drawing  on  his  later  experiences  in  the  U.b. 
and  Europe,  focuses  on  a much  larger  context,  including  industrially  developed  areas. 
This  renders  the  comparison  with  Gramsci  more  direct. 
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What  seems  to  be  common  to  the  context  in  which  Gramsd  worked  and,  at  least, 
one  of  the  contexts  for  Freire’s  literacy  activities,  namely  the  Chilean  context,  is  that 
the  initiatives  were  being  carried  out  in  situations  characterized  by  economic  and 
social  transformation.  Piedmont  was  going  through  a process  of  rapid  industrialization. 
A change  in  the  mode  of  production  was  taking  place.  In  Chile,  under  the  Christian 
Democrat  government  of  Eduardo  Frei,  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  change  the 
social  relations  of  Agrarian  production.  Luria  (1976)  proposed,  through  his  research 
in  Central  Asia,  that  consciousness  changes  when  there  is  a transformation  in  the 
basic  forms  of  social  life  (cf.,  Youngman  1986).  The  consideration  which  emerges  and 
seems  to  be  pertinent  also  to  Gramsd’s  context  is  that,  perhaps,  radical  adult 
education  initiatives  intended  to  alter  the  level  of  consciousness  and  aimed  towards 
social  transformation  are  most  likely  to  prove  effective  in  a situation  characterized  by 
a change  in  the  mode  of  production.  It  would  also  be  relevant  to  point  out  that,  in 
Freire’s  case,  we  are  dealing  with  the  context  of  an  adult  literacy  program  and  Luria 
considers  literacy  acquisition,  apart  from  a change  in  the  mode  of  production,  as 
capable  of  effecting  changes  in  the  people’s  consdousness  (ibid.). 

It  would  be  amiss  to  distinguish  between  the  respective  contexts  in  terms  of  such 
“neat”  and  problematic  categories  as  “First”  and  “Third”  world  or  “Developed”  and 
“Underdeveloped”  countries.  With  the  exception  of  the  former  Portuguese  colonies  in 
Africa,  the  contexts  of  Gramsci’s  and  Freire’s  writings  are  much  more  complex  than 
any  of  these  divisions  would  suggest.  The  biographical  parallels,  drawn  earlier, 
indicate  the  coexistence  of  industrially  developed  regions  alongside  industrially 
underdeveloped  ones,  a situation  which  is,  after  all,  pervasive  in  the  Capitalist  mode 
of  production. 

Gramsci’s  Italy  and  Freire’s  Brazil  are  characterized  by  a state  of  internal 
dependency  or,  to  use  Gramsci’s  term,  “internal  colonialism.”  In  Brazil,  a national 
indigenous  bourgeoisie,  located  in  the  southeast  area,  is  engaged  in  an  alliance  with 
the  rural  landowning  oligarchy  in  the  northeast.  As  a result  of  the  alliance,  the 
bourgeoisie  established  its  control  over  the  rest  of  the  country  and  “the  expansion  of 
industry  in  the  southeast  of  Brazil  was  premised  both  politically  and  economically, 
upon  the  stagnation  of  the  northeast”  (Ireland  1987,  12).  As  Ireland  (1987)  explains, 
the  pact  which  constituted  the  basis  of  the  alliance  guaranteed  the  perpetuation  of 
preestablished  forms  of  landownership.  Land,  therefore,  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  rural  obgarchies,  thus  reinforcing  the  semifeudal  relations  which  peasants  had 
to  accept  in  order  to  gain  access  to  it.  Southern  Brazil  had  no  interest  in  the  industrial 
development  of  the  northeast  and  sought  to  stave  off  any  competition  from  that  region. 
It  was  interested,  however,  in  securing  a domestic  ‘colonial’  consumer  meu^ket  for  its 
manufactured  goods”  (ibid.,  13).  Likewise,  by  virtue  of  an  alliance  with  the  landowners 
in  the  rural  Italian  south,  a situation  for  which  Gramsd  held  the  southern 
intelligentsia  to  be  partly  responsible  (Naim  1982),  the  industrial  bouigeoisie  in  the 
north  exercised  economic  and  political  control  over  the  rest  of  the  Italian  peninsula 
(Ireland  1987).  In  Gramsci’s  words,  “the  north  concretely  was  an  ‘octopus’  which 
enriched  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  south,  and  that  its  economic-industrial  increment 
was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  economy  and  agriculture  of  the 
south”  (Gramsd  in  Ireland  1987,  11). 
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Parallels 

THE  POLITICS  OF  EDUCATION 

Having  contextualized  Gramsd’s  and  Freire’s  work,  I now  set  about  comparing 
their  ideas,  starting  with  an  exposition  of  what  I regard  as  parallel  views.  Both  stress 
the  political  nature  of  adult  education.  For  Gramsd,  every  relationship  of  hegemony 
is  essentially  an  educational  relationship  (Tbixes  1985).  Hegemony  is  the  key  concept 
in  Gramsci’s  social  theory,  a concept  he  employed  with  a view  to  describing  how  the 
domination  of  one  class  over  another  is  achieved  by  a combination  of  political  and 
ideological  means  (Abercrombie  et  al.  1984).  For  Freire,  educating  is  an  eminently 
political  act:  “it  is  impossible  to  deny,  except  intentionally  or  by  innocence  the  political 
aspect  of  education”  (Freire  1976,  70). 

Because  of  his  political  involvement  and  leadership,  Gramsci’s  writings  reflect  a 
concern  with  tactics  and  strategies  intended  to  enable  the  proletariat  to  gain  access 
to  power.  They  are  supported  by  a revolutionary  theory  which  is,  for  the  most  part, 
explidt,  though  at  times  cryptic  (e.g.,  Quaderni  del  Carcere).  Despite  the  fact  that  a 
lot  of  his  writings  are  scattered  and  some  are  fragmentary,  a Gramscian  theory  of 
revolutionary  strategy  can  be  put  together. 

It  has  often  been  argued  (e.g.,  Youngman  1986),  that  Freire  s ideas  are  not 
supported  by  an  explidt  revolutionary  theory.  I would  argue,  however,  that  Freire’s 
writings  are  underpinned  by  the  coexistence  of  Christian  and  Marxist  ideals  (cf. , Elias 
1994),  very  much  the  kind  of  coexistence  that  informs  Liberation  Theology  which 
constitutes  the  basis  of  a very  important  politico-religious  social  movement.  This 
movement  played  a very  important  role  in  the  Nicaraguan  revolution  and  c^  spread 
itself  not  only  across  but  also  beyond  the  Latin  American  context.  Its  vision  is  a 
revolutionary  one  which  emphasizes  an  ongoing  struggle  against  all  forms  of 
oppression  and  social  injustice  with  a view  to  realizing  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth 
(Giroux  1988).  'The  respective  ideas  of  the  two  writers  are  th,  -efore  informed  by  an 
overarching  vision  of  sodal  transformation— a transformation  of  society  into  one 
devoid  of  all  forms  of  structural  and  symbolic  violence. 

CIVIL  SOCIETY 

The  institutions  which,  for  Gramsci,  play  an  important  part  in  exercising  this 
educational,  hegemonic  relationship  are  those  that  constitute  “civil  society.  It  is  these 
institutions  which,  for  Gramsci,  provide  the  terrain  wherein  the  contest  for  power 
takes  place.  They  are  conceived  of  as  an  outer  ditch  that  helps  prop  up  the  State 
which,  in  Gramsci’s  view,  cannot  be  conquered  by  a frontal  attack,  what  he  calls  a 
“war  of  manoeuvre.”  On  the  contrary,  one  has  to  engage,  according  to  Gramsd,^in  a 
“war  of  position,”  an  ideological  war  waged  in  and  across  the  entire  complex  of  “civil 
society”  (Hoare  and  NoweU  Smith  1971,  238).  Adult  education  constitutes  an 
important  sphere  of  “civil  society”  and  is  therefore  a site  of  struggle.  It  can  serve  to 
consolidate  as  well  as  challenge  the  existing  hegemony,  in  the  latter  case  serving  as 
a site  of  counter-hegemonic  struggle.  It  can  serve  as  one  of  the  means  whereoy,  in 
Gramsci’s  view,  a revolutionary  group  aspiring  to  power  must  convince,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  other  groups  and  social  sectors  that  it  possesses  a “Weltanschauung” 
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which  provides  a viable  and  better  proposition  when  compared  with  the  prevailing 
one.  It  has  to  forge  an  alliance  with  these  other  groups  and  social  sectors  in  the  form 
of  an  historic  bloc: 

Every  revolution  has  been  preceded  by  an  intense  labor  of  criticism,  by  the 
diffusion  of  cultme  and  the  spread  of  ideas  among  masses  of  men  [stc]  who  are 
at  first  resistant  £md  think  only  of  solving  their  own  immediate  economic  and 
political  problems  for  themselves  who  have  no  ties  of  solidarity  with  others  in  the 
same  condition  (Hoare  and  Matthews  1977, 12). 

Using  a theoretically  less  expansive  mode  of  analysis,  but  one  which  focuses 
directly  on  pedagogy,  Freire  also  sees  action  within  the  complex  of  “civil  society”  as 
serving  either  to  consolidate  existing  power  relations  or  to  transform  them.  In  his 
view,  traditional  pedagogical  methods,  characterized  by  a “top  to  bottom” 
conununicative  approach,  a case  of  what  he  calls  “banking  education,”  constitute  an 
example  of  those  “prescriptive”  social  practices.  He  regards  these  practices  as  a 
hallmark  of  the  relationship  between  oppressor  and  oppressed  (Mayo  1991): 

One  of  the  basic  elements  of  the  relationship  between  oppressor  and  oppressed 
is  prescription  (Freire  1970a,  31). 

Banking  education,  therefore,  fosters  undemocratic  social  relations  and  the 
inculcation  of  what  one  may  regard  as  hegemonic  ideas  that  support  prevailing 
structures  of  power  and  processes  of  domination.  For  Freire,  however,  the 
transformative  “cultural  action”  of  non-formal  adult  education  agencies,  notably 
popular  education  groups/cultural  circles,  constitute  some  of  the  means  whereby  the 
climate  for  social  transformation  is  created. 

In  sum,  both  Gramsci  and  Freire  see  educational  activity,  in  the  area  of  “dvil 
society,”  as  essential  to  transforming  existing  power  relations.  In  Gramsd’s  terms,  it 
serves  to  tmdermine  the  existing  hegemony. 

AGENCY 

The  foregoing  indicates  that  both  Gramsci  and  Freire  accord  an  important  role  to 
agency  in  the  context  of  revolutionary  activity  for  societl  transformation.  The  two 
explicitly  repudiate  evolutionaiy  economic  determinist  theories  of  sodal  change. 
Freire  sees  them  as  being  conducive  to  a “liberating  fatahsm”  (Freire  1985,  179), 
while  Gramsci  regards  them  as  theories  of  “grace  and  predestination”  (Gramsd  1957, 
75).  In  an  early  article,  entitled  "La  Rivoluzione  Contro  il  Capitate”  (“The  Revolution 
against  Dos  Kapital”),  Gramsci  had  argued  that  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  proved  Karl 
Marx  wrong  (cf , Lojacono  1977;  Clark  1977;  Adamson  1980).*  He  called  into  question 
what  he  then  had  seen  as  the  rigid  canons  of  historical  materialism.  Angelo  Broccoli 
(1972)  argues  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  yoimg  Gramsd  was  attracted  to  the 
works  of  Benedetto  Croce  was  simply  because  the  Neapolitan  philosopher  affirmed 
human  values  in  the  face  of  the  sense  of  acquiescence  and  passivity  conveyed  by 
positivism.  Gramsci  associated  this  positivism  with  the  mechanistic  and  deterministic 
theories  of  the  Second  International  and  of  such  people  as  Plekhanov. 
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For  Croce,  man  [sic]  was  the  unique  protagonist  of  history.  His  [sic]  thought 
stimulates  action-concrete  “ethical-political”  action— which  is  the  creation  of  new 
histoiy”  (Fiori  1970a,  239). 

The  emphasis  on  voluntarism  and  on  the  cultural  and  spiritual  basis  of 
revolutionary  activity  is  very  strong  in  the  writings  of  the  young  Gramsci  (Morrow 
1987).  This  emphasis  is  also  to  be  foimd  in  Freire’s  early  writings  (Youngman  1986). 
This  particular  aspect  of  the  two  writers”  work  is  generally  regarded  to  have  been  the 
product  of  Hegelian  influences.  In  Gramsci’s  case,  however,  it  would  ^ more 
appropriate  to  speak  in  terms  of  “neo-Hegelianism,”  the  kind  of  idealist  philosophy 
dedved  from  Croce  (Broccoli  1972;  Morrow  1987).  In  Preires  case,  the  Hegelianism 
may  have  partly  been  derived  via  the  writings  of  such  Christian  authors  as  Chardin, 
Mounier  and  Neibuhr  (Youngman  1986).  In  later  writings,  however,  to  idealist 
position  becomes  somewhat  modified  as  both  Gramsci  and  Freire  begin  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  the  role  of  economic  conditions  in  processes  of  social  change.  In 
the  former’s  case,  to  may  be  evidenced  by  the  development  of  the  Factory  Council 
Theory  and  Gramsci’s  advocacy  of  the  councils”  role  in  the  education  of  workers 
(Morrow  1987).  In  Freire’s  case,  this  can  be  seen  from  the  1978  book.  Pedagogy  in 
Process,  in  which  popular  education  is  analyzed  against  the  backgroimd  of  the  social 
relations  of  production  (Youngman  1986).® 

INTELLECTUALS 

The  importance  of  the  role  of  human  agency,  within  the  context  of  social 
transformation,  is  rendered  more  pronounced  in  Gramsci  s theory  concerning 
intellectuals.  Gramsci’s  “organic”  intellectuals  are  the  thinking  and  organizing 
functionaries  of  either  a dominant  class  attempting  to  maintain  its  ^hegemony 
Alternatively,  they  could  be  the  thinking  and  organizing  functionaries  of  a “subaltern” 
class  striving  to  create  an  alternative  hegemony.  For  Gramsci  believes  that 
intellectuals  are  not  “free  floating,”  or  “socially  unattached,”  in  the  Mannheimian 
sense  of  the  terms,  but  are  very  much  tied  to  a social  group: 

Every  social  group,  coming  into  existence  on  the  original  terrain  of  an  essential 
function  in  the  world  of  economic  production,  creates  together  with  itself, 
organically,  one  or  more  strata  of  intellectuals  which  give  it  homogeneity  ^d  an 
awareness  of  its  own  function,  not  only  in  the  economic  but  also  in  the  social  and 
political  fields  (Hoare  and  Nowell  Smith  1971,  5). 

Gramsci’s  study  on  intellectuals  was,  of  course,  motivated  by  his  concern  for  the 
proletariat,  the  class  to  which  he  was  committed  as  activist  and  ideologue,  and  its 
ability  to  develop  its  own  organizing  and  thinking  functionaries.  Adult  educators,  who 
help  emnower  members  of  this  class,  would  fit  the  category  of  “organic”  intellectuals 
in  the  Grtunscian  ,sen.se.®  Afler  all,  Gramsci  considered  the  task  of  these  intellectuals, 
with  respect  to  the  masses,  to  be  an  “educative”  one  (Merrington  1977).  Gramsci 
believed  that,  in  so  far  as  the  working  class  is  concerned,  it  would  be  possible  to 
assimilate  traditional  inteUectuals  but  it  would  be  more  desirable  for  this  class  to 
produce  its  own  organic  intellectuals.  Regarding  adult  education,  one  has  to  refer  to 
the  popular  universities,  regarded  by  Hoare  and  Nowell  Smith  (1971)  to  be  sunilar 
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to  institutes  of  the  Workers’  Educational  Association.  One  of  the  reasons  why  Gramsci 
considered  the  Italian  popular  vmiversities  as  not  operating  in  the  interest  of  the 
working  class  was  that  the  intellectuals  involved  were  not  organic  to  it  and  were  not 
therefore  in  a position  to  elaborate  on  and  render  concrete  the  problems  and 
principles  associated  with  the  masses  in  the  course  of  their  everyday  life  (Broccoli 
1972).  Gramsci,  therefore,  must  have  pinned  great  hopes  on  those  proletarian  workers 
who  functioned  as  adult  educators  in  the  factories.  These  were,  for  Gramsci,  the  true 
organic  intellectuals.  They  included  both  educators  in  the  area  of  technical  education 
and  educators  in  the  area  of  sociopolitical  subjects  (cf,  Entwistle  1979).  Moreover,  he 
constantly  emphasized,  in  his  journalistic  and  other  early  writings  (cf.,  Scritti 
Giovanili),  the  need  for  the  proletariat  to  establish  advdt  education  centers  very  much 
on  the  lines  of  the  group  surroimding  the  jommal  Clarte,  associated  with  such  people 
as  Remain  Rolland  and  Henri  Barbusse,  and  the  Proletkult  movement  in  Russia 
(Broccoli  1972).  They  were  regarded  as  groups  or  movements  which  enable  working 
class  people  to  come  unto  contact  with  intellectvials  whose  economic  interests  were  not 
different  from  theirs  (Broccoli  1972). 

There  are  indirect  connections  between  Gramsci  and  Freire  also  in  so  far  as  the 
issue  of  the  intellectuals  is  concerned.  First,  a lot  of  facilitators  operating  in  Christian 
Base  Communities  in  BrazU,  where  the  pedagogical  influence  of  Freire  is  so  strong, 
refer  to  themselves  as  “organic  intellectuals.”  This  should  not  be  surprising  since, 
according  to  Thomas  LaBelle,  Gramsci  is  “probably  the  most  frequently  cited  Marxist 
associated  with  popular  education”  (1986, 185),  the  kind  of  non-formal  education,  one 
may  hasten  to  add,  of  which  Freire  is  the  foremost  representative. 

Second,  Freire  appears  to  draw  on  Gramsci’s  theory  concerning  intellectuals  when 
offering  advice  to  the  revolutionary  leaders  of  Guinea  Bissau  regarding  adult  basic 
education  for  the  masses.’  Drawing  also  on  Amilcar  Cabral,  Freire  writes  about  the 
need  to  create  a “new  type  of  intellectual”  and  ponders  the  possibility  of  some  of  these 
intellectuals  experiencing  “their  easter”  and  of  committing  “class  suicide”  to  int ' grate 
themselves  with  the  peasant  masses  (Freire  1978,  104).  Despite  the  chan|;e  in 
terminology,  the  views  expressed  by  Freire,  with  respect  to  the  development  of  a “new 
type  of  intellectual”  in  Guinea  Bissau,  appear  to  be  a direct  borrowing  from  Gramsci 
(ibid.,  143).  I would  submit  that  Freire’s  advice  is  in  line  with  the  idea  of  forming 
intellectuals  in  such  a way  that  they  become  orga.nic  to  the  class  they  serve.  He 
suggests  that  students  from  the  Lycee,  and  therefore  the  country’s  potential 
intellectuals,  be  encouraged  to  participate  fully  in  programs  of  popular  education 
designed  for  the  rural  masses.  He  advocates  a process  whereby  these  students  would 
teach  and  work  with  the  peasants,  in  a manner  which  was  reminiscent  of  the 
Brigadistas  in  the  Cuban  Literacy  Campaign  (Bhola  1984;  Leiner  1986)  and  which 
anticipated  the  literacy  workers,  also  called  Brigadistas.  of  the  Nicaraguan  “Cruzada” 
(Amove  1986). 

One  may  argue  that  Freire  regarded  all  facilitotors  engaged  in  his  kind  of  pedagogy 
as  organic  intellectuals.  He  stressed,  throughout  his  writings,  the  bond  that  should 
exist  between  them  and  the  Oppressed  on  whose  behalf  they  carry  out  their  activities 
emd  with  whom  they  teach  and  leam.  Freire  xmderlines  the  orgEinic  nature  of  the 
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relationship  between  facilitators  and  the  class  of  people  they  deal  with  when  using 
such  words  as  “conunitment”  to  (1970a,  78),  and  “growing”  with,  the  group  (1971, 61). 

Gramsci  no  doubt  emphasized  the  strong  relationship  which  hat;  to  exist  between 
the  “orgaiiic  intellectuals”  of  the  working/peasant^  classes  and  the  masses.  He 
regarded  it  as  incumbent  on  these  intellectuals  to  direct  the  masses,  tutoring  that 
which  is  “positive”  about  their  “common  sense”  with  a view  to  transforming  it  mto 
“good  sense.”  Common  sense  is,  according  to  Gramsci,  “a  conception  which,^even  in 
the  brain  of  one  individual,  is  fragmentary,  incoherent  and  inconsequential”  (Hoam 
and  Nowell  Smith  1971,  419).  As  Hoare  and  Nowell  Smith  put  it,  it  constitutes  the 
incoherent  set  of  generally  held  assumptions  and  beliefs  common  to  any  given  society” 
(ibid.,  323).  Good  sense  is  “practical  empirical  common  sense”  (ibid.,  323);  that  is  to 
say,  common  sense  devoid  of  its  contradictory,  wayward  elements  'md  rendered  into 
a systematic  and  coherent  view. 

Gramsci  acknowledges  a certain  superiority,  on  the  part  of  the  intellectuals,  in  their 
educational  role  with  rtspect  to  the  masses.  This  could  easily  have  led  to  accusations 
of  vanguardism.  In  my  view,  however,  the  Italian  theorist  attempts  to  provide  a 
theoretical  solution  to  the  problem  by  advocating  a reciprocal  relationship  between 
intellectual  and  masses: 

The  process  of  development  is  tied  to  a dialectic  between  the  intellectuals  and  the 
masses.  The  intellectual  stratum  develops  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively, 
but  every  leap  forward  towards  a new  breadth  and  complexity  of  the  intellectual 
stratum  is  tied  to  an  analogous  movement  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the 
“simple,”  who  raise  themselves  to  higher  levels  of  culture  and  at  the  same  tirne 
extend  their  circle  of  influence  toward  the  stratum  of  the  specialized  intellectuals, 
producing  outstanding  individuals  and  groups  of  greater  or  lesser  importance. 
(Hoare  and  Nowell  Smith  1971,  334-335) 

This  relationship  had  to  be  “active  and  reciprocal,”  through  which  “every  teacher 
is  always  a pupil  and  every  pupil  a teacher”  (Gramsci  in  Merrington  1977,  169).  I 
take  this  to  mean  that  Gramsci  favored  a relationship  between  intellectuals  and 
masses  wherein  the  former  act  in  a directive  capacity  with  the  latter,  on  the  basis 
of  their  superior  theory.  At  the  same  time,  they  engage  with  them  in  a reciprocal 
communicative  manner,  learning  from  them  in  the  process.  The  issue  of  reaproaty 
is  also  to  be  found  in  Freire’s  work  in  which  the  emphasis  is,  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
creation  of  horizontal  social  relations  between  educator  and  educatees.  These  relations 
are  characterized  by  dialogue  through  which  mutual  learning  between  educator  ^d 
educatees  takes  place  (Freire  1970a).  In  his  early  work,  the  directive  relationship 
between  facilitators  and  learners  is  not  stressed.  The  emphasis  on  dfrectiveness  is, 
however,  evident  in  a later  work,  precisely  the  conversational  book  with  Ira  Shor^^  m 
which  Preire  .states  unequivocally  that,  when  the  educator  begins  the  dialogue,  he 
or  she  kncws  a great  deal,  first  in  terms  of  knowledge  and  second  in  terms  of  the 
horizon  that  she  or  he  wants  to  get  to”  (Shor  and  Freire  1987,  103).  Admittedly,  the 
concept  of  v-hat  the  teacher  knows  is  much  more  diffuse  in  FVeire  than  in  Gramsci, 
the  latter  writing  from  a Marxist  perspective.  As  in  Gramsci,  Freu*e  ar^es  that  the 
adult  educator  and  learners  are  not  on  equal  terms,  as  far  as  knowledge  is  concerned. 
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What  is  common  is  that  there  exists  a recognition  that  it  is  possible,  if  not 
indispensable,  for  intellectuals/educators  to  possess*  a theoretical  understanding  which 
is  “superior”  to  that  of  the  learners.®  Freire  argurjs  that  this  directiv  ness  should  not 
be  brought  about  at  the  expense  of  a recipro<al,  dialogical  relationship  between 
facihtator  and  learners.  This  point  calls  to  mind  Gramsci’s  insistence  on  the  existence 
of  a reciprocal  relationship  between  intellect».ial  and  masses. 

FROM  OBJECT  TO  SUBJECT 

The  insistence  by  both  authors  on  the  development  of  such  a relationship  is  in 
keeping  with  the  image  of  human  beings  that  they  project.  It  is  the  image  o( subject. 
This  role  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  several  spheres  of  life  including  the  cultural  circle  and 
the  workplace.  One  area  in  which  Gramsci  projects  the  image  of  hvunan  beings  as 
subject  is  imdoubtedly  that  of  workers’  education.  Gramsci’s  Factory  Council  Theory 
should,  in  my  view,  be  recognized  as  constituting  a very  significant  contribution  to  the 
ongoing  debate  on  adult  education  for  industrial  democracy.  In  these  writings,  which 
relate  to  the  “Red  years”  in  the  history  of  Turin,  Gramsci  argued  vehemently  that  the 
trade  union,  traditionally  an  important  agent  of  adult  education,  could  not  organize 
the  proletariat.  He  argued  that  it  is  a form  of  capitalist  society  and  not  a potential 
successor  to  it.  It  appeared  to  Gramsci  to  be  a reformist  institution  whose  leaders 
believe  “in  the  perpetuity  and  fundamental  perfections  of  the  institutions  of  the 
democratic  state  [which  could  be  modified  here  and  there]  but  in  fundamentals  must 
be  respected”  (Hoare  and  Matthews  1977,  76). 

Such  reformist  institutions  could  not,  in  Gramsci’s  view,  promote  the  image  of 
human  beings  as  subject.  In  his  view,  the  working  class  needed  a vehicle  which 
would  enable  workers  to  transcend  their  interests  as  wage  earners  since  these 
interests  are  determined  by  the  Capitalist  wage  relation.  'This  vehicle  was  to  be  a 
social  movement  intended  to  engender  worker  control.  It  was  the  Factory  Covincil 
Movement  whicli  was  to  provide  the  means  whereby  the  proletariat  covdd  “educate 
itself,  gather  experience  and  acquire  a responsible  awareness  of  the  duties  incvunbent 
upon  classes  that  hold  the  power  of  the  state”  (Gramsci  in  Merrington  1977,  158). 
This  movement  was  therefore  intended  to  transform  the  workplace,  an  important  site 
of  social  practice,  into  a site  of  adult  learning. 

The  coimcils  were  to  serve  as  the  agency  whereby  workers  experience  “the  unity 
of  the  industrial  process  [which  entails]  collaboration  of  manual  workers,  skilled 
workers,  admimstrative  employees,  engineers  and  technical  directors”  (Hoaire  and 
Matthews  1977,  110).  In  a process  inspired  by  Marx’s  notion  of  a “polytechnical 
education,”  knov/ledge  of  the  entire  production  process  was  imparted.  'This  knowledge 
was  to  be  combined  with  other  knowledge,  provided  by  organic  intellectuals,  acting 
as  adult  educators,  in  the  areas  of  economics,  administration  and  social  skills.  Such 
an  all-encompas.sing  knowledge  was  meant  to  give  workers  the  kind  of  mental  control 
necessary  to  “replace  management’s  power  in  the  factory”  (Gramsci  in  Mancini  1973, 
5).  In  a later  piece,  written  and  published  in  L’Ordine  Nuovo,  in  1921,  Gramsci 
argued  for  the  transformation  of  trade  imions  through  a fusion  with  tlie  factory 
councils:  “...fusion  must  take  place  naturally,  spontaneously,  and  the  unions  must 
base  themselves  firmly  upon  the  coimdls,  becoming  the  means  for  their 
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centralization”  (Hoare  1978,  21).  A new  trade  organization  would  thus  come  into 
being  which  would  strengthen  the  means  whereby,  from  object,  selling  the 
commodity  labor,  the  worker  would  become  subject,  controlling  the  entire  workplace 
in  a radically  democratic  manner.  The  issue  of  control  is  a crucial  one  in  Gramsci  as 
in  Freire. 

The  transformation  of  human  beings  from  object  to  subject  is  of  central  concern 
to  PavJo  Freire.  In  his  proposed  process  of  cultural  action,  the  learners  participate  in 
the  unveiling  of  their  own  reality,  in  the  creation  of  their  own  knowledge.  'Die 
horizontal  social  relations  of  education,  which  are  encouraged,  are  intended  to  project 
the  image  of  the  learners  as  both  educatees  and  educators.  They  teach  the 
facilitators  who  relearn  their  knowledge  through  dialogical  interaction  with  the 
learners  and  their  fellow  circle  members.  Ideally,  both  educators  and  educatees 
modify  their  views  through  the  constant  group  interactions  taking  place.  VVhen  taped, 
their  conversations  often  become  the  subject  of  their  reading  texts  (Freire  1973),  a 
situation  which  renders  them  subject  in  that  it  confirms  them  as  authors  of  their 
own  knowledge.  Furthermore,  instead  of  bemg  passive  recipients  of  knowledge,  they 
are  allowed  to  reclaim  a voice  which  an  entire  prescriptive  social  system  appears  to 
have  denied  them.  Furthermore,  the  pedagogy  of  which  they  partake  is  one  based  on 
the  question  (Freire  in  Bruss  £uid  Macedo  1985),  a pedagogical  process  which  Freire 
considers  indispensable  for  the  kind  of  problem  posing  education  that  he  advocates. 

This  approach  would,  ideally,  enable  the  learner  to  acquire  the  decision  making 
skills  necessary  for  her  or  him  to  become  an  active  participant,  a critically  conscious 
agent  (Allman  1988),  in  the  life  of  the  community.  The  sense  of  participation,  on 
which  any  theory  of  the  subject  is  contingent,  is  emphasized  by  Freire  in  those 
sections  of  his  pubUcations,  in  the  English  language,  in  which  he  writes  about  the 
application  of  his  methods  m the  context  of  agricultural  production; 

“When  all  this  land  belonged  to  one  latifundio,"  said  another  man  in  the  same 
conversation,  “there  was  no  reason  to  read  and  write.  We  weren  t responsible  for 
anything.  The  boss  gave  the  orders  and  we  obeyed.  Why  read  and  write?  Now  its 
a different  story.”  (Freire  1970b,  22-23) 

The  passage  relates  to  Freire’s  experience  in  the  literacy  program  which  was 
carried  out  in  the  context  of  the  Chilean  Agrarian  Reform,  a case  of  carrying  out 
transformative  adult  education  activities  in  the  context  of  a change  in  the  mode  of 
production-the  sort  of  situation  which  Luria  studied  empirically.  With  ^the 
latifundium  system  having  been  done  away  with,  it  did  become  a different  story  for 
the  peasants.  These  words  were  spoken  during  the  “Asentamiento,”  the  perioa  of 
settlement  intended  to  precede  the  one  in  which  lands  were  to  be  assigned  to 
peasants.  Preire’s  process  of  a participatory  adult  literacy  education  was  being  used 
as  a vehicle  so  that  the  peasants  could  acquire  the  skills  to  eventually  run  their  own 
lands.  In  Gramsci,  we  discover  a theory  of  the  subject  in  a proposed  process  of  adult 
education  for  a participatory  mdustrial  democracy.  In  Freire,  one  discovers  a similar 
theory  of  the  subject  in  a proposed  process  of  adult  education  for  a participatory 
agrarian  democracy.  The  concern  in  both  contexts  is  with  the  struggle  for  popular 
power  and  therefore  a radical  democracy  in  the  field  of  work. 
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PRAXIS 

Central  to  the  process  of  learning  advocated  by  the  two  authors,  in  both 
contexts,  is  the  concept  of praxis.  I would  submit  that  it  is  the  key  concept  in  their 
writings  which  are  of  relevance  to  adult  education.  The  concept  is  central  to 
Gramsci’s  thought.  The  term  “philosophy  of  praxis”  appears  in  the  Quademi  both 
as  a euphemism  for  Marxism,  to  circumvent  the  prison  censor,  and  as  a term 
which  refers  to  what  he  regards  as  the  central  tenet  of  Marxism.  This  is  the 
forging  of  a strong  relationship  between  theory  and  practice,  consciousness  and 
action  (Hoare  and  Nowell  Smith  1971). 

Praxis  lies  at  the  heart  of  Freire’s  “Method,”  which  entails  a process  of 
codification  and  decodification  whereby  elements  related  to  the  social  reality  of  the 
adult  learner  are  objectified  in  such  a way  that  they  can  be  perceived  in  a partly 
detached  and  more  critical  manner.  For  Freire,  praxis  entails  transformative 
action  and  reflection: 

But  men’s  Istc]  activity  consists  of  action  and  reflection:  it  is  praxis,  it  is 
transformation  of  the  world.  (Freire  1970a,  119) 

The  concept  is  a recurring  one  in  Freire’s  writings.  The  discussion  on  exile  in 
Freire’s  1989  conversational  book  with  Antonio  Faundez  deals  with  t.biH  issue. 
Having  been  forcibly  and  temporarily  detached  from  the  world  of  their  daily 
practical  activity,  the  two  writers  claim  to  have  reflected  more  critically  upon  it. 
They  claim  to  have  developed  insights  which,  they  felt,  made  them  view  their 
respective  country  and  culture  in  a different  light  (cf.,  Freire  and  Faundez  1989). 

With  Freire,  however,  the  concept  of  praxis  is  used  differently  in  different 
works.  In  his  early  works,  it  is  used  in  a manner  reminiscent  of  the  early  Marx. 
The  area  of  practical  activity,  on  which  the  learner  reflects,  is  her  or  his  cultiural 
and  social  surroundings.  In  Pedagogy  in  Process,  however,  the  concept  is  used  in 
a manner  which  recalls  Capital  (Youngman  1986).  The  area  of  reflection  is  the 
area  of  one’s  labor  activity,  the  area  of  production.  It  is  a process  of  praxis 
characterized  by  an  absolute  fusion  between  education  and  production  (cf..  Letter 
11  in  Freire  1978).  It  is  this  version  of  adult  education  through  praxis  which  is 
similar  to  that  provided  by  Gramsci  in  some  of  his  journalistic  writings  and,  most 
notfibly,  in  his  Factory  Council  theory.  The  search  for  a strong  relationship 
between  education  and  production  is  an  ongoing  one  in  Gramsci.  We  can  see  this 
in  his  fascination  with  forms  of  art  that  stress  the  relationship  between  human 
beings  and  industry  (he  engages  in  a correspondence  wl^h  Trotsky  on  Futurism). 
The  sense  o( praxis,  entailing  a strong  link  between  theory  and  practice,  learning 
and  productive  work,  is  conveyed,  somewhat  ideaUstically,  in  the  following  piece: 

The  worker  studies  and  works;  his  IsicJ  labor  is  study  and  his  (sic]  study  is 
labor.  In  order  to  be  a specialist  in  his  fsic]  work,  the  worker  on  average  puts 
in  the  same  number  of  years  that  it  takes  to  get  a specialized  degree.  The 
worker,  however,  carries  out  his  Isic)  studies  <n  the  very  act  of  doing 
immediately  productive  work....  Having  become  dominant,  the  working  class 
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wantJ3  manual  labor  and  intellectual  labor  to  be  joined  in  the  schools  and  thus 
creates  a new  educational  tradition  (Forgacs  and  Nowell  Smith  1985,  43). 

It  is  often  argued  that  praxis,  on  its  own,  does  not  bring  about  social  change. 

It  been  a standard  critique  of  Freire  that  the  kind  of  praxis  he  advocates,  at 
least  in  his  earlier  and  most  popular  work,  is  “intellectual  praxis.”  This  is  a kind 
of  praxis  which  is  capable  of  transforming  the  learners’  consciousness  but  would 
not,  however,  lead  them  to  engage  in  social  action  to  transform  their  situation  of 
oppression  (LaBelle  1986).  If  linked  with  social  action,  however,  the  educational 
process  would  involve  “revolutionary  praxis”  which  is  akin  to  what  Marx  calls,  in 
the  third  of  his  Theses  on  Feuerbach,  “revolutionizing  practice”  (Marx  in  Tucker 
1978,  144).  It  is  the  kind  of  praxis  which  not  only  changes  the  people’s 
consciousness  but,  being  carried  out  in  relation  to  a strong  social  movement, 
contributes  to  social  and  political  action  (LaBelle  1986).  This  was  very  much  the 
case  with  the  consciousness  raising  activities,  inspired  by  Freire’s  educational 
thought  (Amove  1986),  which  took  place  in  Nicaragua  prior  to  Somoza’s  overthrow. 

ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS 

Gramsci’s  bitter  final  experiences  with  the  Factory  Council  Movement  must  have 
led  him  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  carrying  out  counter  hegemonic  activities 
not  in  isolation  but  in  relation  t.;  a strong  movement  or  alliance  of  movements. 
Reflecting,  in  his  prison  years,  on  the  demise  of  the  Movement,  Gramsci 
formulated  the  concept  of  the  historic  bloc  which  implies  a concerted  counter 
hegemonic  effort  engaged  in  on  all  fronts.  It  is  an  effort  which  entails  the  support 
of  numerous  other  social  groups  or  movements  fighting  for  similar  social  justice. 
He  advocated  efforts,  and  I would  add  here,  adult  education  initiatives,  which  had 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  context  of  an  alliance  between  the  industrial  proletariat 
and  the  peasants.*  This  alliance  was  to  be  created  in  a spirit  of  “national  popular” 
unity.  L’Unitd,  the  name  of  the  PCI’s  (now  PDS)  newspaper,  which  he  himself 
chose,  was  meant  to  reflect  this  view-a  unity  of  all  popular  forces  in  a new 
historic  bloc  (Amendola  1978). 

Freire  too  argues  in  favor  of  carrying  out  transformative  action  not  in  isolation 
but  in  relation  to  strong  social  niovements  or  an  alliance  of  movements.  In  his 
later  writings,  Freire  has  been  maintaining  that  adult  education  cannot  transform 
society  by  itself”  (Shor  and  Freire  1987,  37).  He  argues  for  a process  of  counter- 
hegemonic  education  carried  out  with  the  support  of  social  movements.  It  is  fcr 
this  reason  that  he  urges  educators  to  “expose  themselves  to  the  greater 
dynamism,  the  greater  mobility  Ifoundl  inside  social  movements  (ibid.,  39). 

His  ideas  and  work  are  often  seen  against  the  background  of  radical  religious 
movements  in  Latin  America  (e.g. , Acao  Popular),  most  particularly  the  Liberation 
Theology  Movement  which,  in  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  played  an  important  role,  as 
part  of  a convergence  of  forces,  in  the  process  of  political  change  (cf.,  Mayo  1993).  As 
Education  Secretary  in  Sao  Paulo,  he  has  recently  administered  educational 
programs,  including  popular  education  ones,  in  concert  with  mass 
organizations/movements.'*’  Furthermore,  the  party  to  which  he  belongs,  the  Partido 
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dos  Thabalhadores  (PT)  has  a histoiy  of  links  with  grassroots  movements  and  trade 
unions  (Ireland  1987).  It  is  possibly  in  this  respect  that  one  of  FVeire’s  greatest 
contributions  to  adult  education,  not  only  in  industricdly  developing  but  also  in 
industrially  developed  countries,  could  be  foimd.  While  we  do  come  across  centers  and 
groups  who  engage  in  progressive  adult  education  (e.g..  Highlander,  the  Jesuit  Centre 
in  Tbronto)  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  a number  of  progressive  educators 
operate  within  settings  and  organizations  in  which  the  prevailing  ideology  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  theirs  (Mayo  1994b).  A case  in  point  would  be  that  of  an 
adult  educator  employed  by  a training  agency.  Social  movements  would,  in  the 
circumstances,  provide  support  for  people  working  for  change  in  difierent  sites  of 
social  practice,  Jicluding  sites  of  adult  education  practice.  A lot  of  adult  education  in 
Exirope,  for  instance,  is  of  the  vocational  type.  And  it  wovild  not  be  amiss  to  state  that 
a lot  of  adult  learning  in  the  US  constitutes  a type  of  technical  training  (ibid.).” 
Educators  inspired  by  Gramsci,  Freire,  Horton  and  so  forth,  who  engage  in  a “war  of 
position,"  being,  in  Freire’s  own  terms,  tactically  inside  and  strategically  outside  the 
system,  need  a movement  which  would  sustain  them  in  their  work— a movement 
which  would  provide  them  with  space  wherein  they  can  share  ideas  and  engage  in 
solidarity.  Isolation  covdd  otherwise  result  in  bum  out,  cynicism  and,  ultimately,  loss 
of  hope. 

These  movements  would  also  have  to  sustain  groups  and  organizations  which  have 
to  modify  their  agendas  because  of  their  dependence  for  funding  on  different  sorts  of 
agencies.  It  is  imperative,  fiom  the  social  movement’s  point  of  view,  that,  in  their 
quest  for  funding,  these  organizations  do  not  lose  sight  of  their  original  goals. 

Furthermore,  if  movements,  and  the  organizations  related  to  them,  are  to  prove 
effective  as  a force  for  social  change  in  the  Western  world,  they  need  to  explore 
openings  in  all  sectors  of  society.  This  entails  the  creation  of  autonomous  learning 
programs  on  the  lines  of  the  many  experiences  which  constitute  the  repressed 
tradition  of  independent  working  class  education  in  Britain,  the  US,  Germany  and 
Australia,  to  name  but  a few  countries  (Sharp  et  al.  1989).  Tb  these,  I would  add 
Italy.  In  fact,  the  Vito  Morale  clubs  (working  class  cultural  centers)  of  Gramsci’s 
period  in  Turin,  are  part  of  this  tradition.  Of  course,  in  this  day  and  age,  vhen  it  is 
increasingly  being  recognized  that  social  class  is  not  the  only  source  of  oppression,  the 
foci  of  these  independent  adult  learning  programs  will  be  various.  In  suA  programs, 
it  would  be  useful  to  draw  on  Gramsci’s  concept  of  conjimctural  analysis,  involving 
the  distinction  between  movements  and  situations  which  are  “organic”  and  therefore 
relatively  permanent  and  others  which  are  “conjimctural”  and  therefore  occasional, 
immediate  and  almost  accidental  (Gramsci  in  Hoare  and  Nowell  Smith  1971,  177- 
178).  Equally  useful  would  be  Freire’s  consciousness  raising  learning  processes.  Such 
programs  for  change  would,  of  course,  focus  on  an  exploration  of  the  contradictions 
that  are  concealed  by  dominimt  ideologies  (Mayo  1993)  such  as  those  of  meritocracy, 
the  free  market,  c<nnpetitivity,  patriarchy,  eurocentrism  and  so  forth.  The  advocacy 
by  Gramsci  and  Freire  of  the  need  to  carry  out  transformative  initiatives,  within  the 
context  of  a movement  or  alliance  of  movements,  also  marks  a point  of  similarity 
between  their  ideas,  relevant  to  adult  education.  Another  point  of  similarity  concerns 
the  issue  of  language.  It  is  to  a discussion  of  this  issue  that  I now  turn. 
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LANGUAGE 

There  is  a belief,  in  Freire,  in  the  virtues  of  dialects,  their  “unwritten  grammar” 
and  their  “unrecognized  beauty”  (Shor  and  Freire  1987, 72).  This  notwithstanding,  he 
stresses  the  importance  of  a language  which  serves  as  a soxurce  of  unity  and 
organization  for  the  oppressed.  He  advocates  the  use  ornational  popular”  languages, 
or  media  of  expression,  in  literacy  campaigns.  Writing  about  Guinea  Bissau,  he  states 
that  the  use  of  the  colonizer’s  language,  Portuguese,  instead  of  the  more  popular 
Creole,  was  the  main  reason  for  the  disastrous  outcome  of  the  literacy  program  in  the 
former  Portuguese  colony.  Nevertheless,  he  xmderlines  the  importance  of  the 
Oppressed  learning  the  standard  language,  as  a means  of  survival  in  the  struggle  for 
power: 

Finally,  teachers  have  to  say  to  students.  Look,  in  spite  of  being  beautiful,  this 
way  you  speak  also  includes  the  question  of  power.  Because  of  the  political 
problem  of  power,  you  need  to  learn  how  to  command  the  dominant  language, 
in  order  for  you  to  survive  in  the  struggle  to  transform  society,  (ibid.,  73) 

So,  Freire  argues  that  teachers  committed  to  the  working  class  should  teach  this 
language,  however  with  one  proviso,  namely  that  the  language’s  political  ingredients 
be  discussed  in  the  process.  In  short,  the  language  ought  to  be  problematized  by  the 
radical  adult  educator-certainly  no  mean  task. 

Like  Freire,  Gramsd  stressed  the  use  of  language  for  “national  popular”  unity  in 
Italy  where  several  different  dialects  are  spoken.  He  expressed  such  views  at  a time 
when  80  percent  of  Italians  stiU  spoke  dialect  for  most  purposes  (Forgacs  and  Nowe’l 
Smith  1985).  Unlike  Freire,  he  suggests  little  in  the  way  of  problematization.  Like 
Freire,  however,  he  feels  that  mastery  of  the  common  standard  version  of  the  national 
language  was  necessary  for  the  working  class  not  to  remain  at  the  periphery  of 
political  life.  Furthermore,  also  like  Freire,  he  does  this  without  underplaying  the 
need  for  teachers  to  understand  peasant  speech  (Entwistle  1979). 

Having  outlined  what  I consider  to  be  points  of  similarity  between  Gramsd  and 
Freire  with  respect  to  adult  education,  I shall  now  move  on  to  a consideration  of  what 
I regard  as  crucial  differences  between  the  two. 

Differences 


POLITICAL  AFFILIATION 

Pohtical  affiliation  is  probably  one  of  the  major  features  that  renders  Gramsci’s 
biographical  context  different  from  that  of  Freire.  'This  must  have  had  some  effect  on 
the  nature  of  their  respective  writings.  Freire’s  active  engagement  with  party  politics 
occurred  at  a late  stage  in  his  life,  precisely  soon  after  his  return  form  exile,  when  he 
joined  the  Workers’  Paity  (I^).  This  was  one  of  the  three  parties  constituting  Brazil’s 
political  left  (daSilva  and  McLaren  1993, 38).  His  pedagogical  ideas,  therefore,  cannot 
he  seen  against  a backdrop  of  years  of  intense  activity  on  behalf  of  a party  or 
organization  embracing  a specific  ideology.  In  contrast,  Gramsd s involvement  in 
party  politics  started  during  his  university  years  in  Turin.  ( tramsci  was  involved  with 
the  Italian  Socialist  Party  (PSD  between  the  years  1913-1921  and  the  Italian 
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Communist  Party  (PCI),  of  which  he  was  General  Secretary  from  the  year  when  it 
was  launched  1921,  till  1926,  the  year  of  his  arrest. 

RANGE  OF  ANALYSIS 

Gramsci’s  analysis  is  all  embracing  and  covers  a very  wide  variety  of  areas 
including  history,  economics,  education,  industrial  relations,  art,  and  social  and 
pohtical  theory.  This  list  is  by  no  means  exhausti\  j.  In  his  most  popular  work,  Freire 
does  not  reveal  a similar  breadth  of  analysis,though  this  changes  somewhat  in  his 
later  conversational  books.  On  the  other  hand,  a sustained  emalysis  of  the  pedagogical 
dynamics  involved  in  educational  situations  is  one  of  the  mjgor  features  of  FVeire’s 
work.  One  finds,  however,  very  little  of  it  in  Gramsci.  There  is  nothing  in  Gramsci’s 
writings  which  approximates  the  elaborate  process,  devised  by  Freire,  whereby  the 
central  concept  of  praxis  is  translated  into  a pedagogical,  consciousness  raising 
method.  Such  differences  are  indicative  of  the  fact  that  Gramsci  writes  from  the 
vantage  point  of  political  analyst  cum  strategist  while  Freire  writes,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  perspectives  of  pedagogue  and  educationist. 

LITERACY 

In  Freire’s  case,  the  processes  involved  relate  mainly  to  adult  basic  education.  One 
may  argue,  however,  that  there  emerges  from  his  writing  around  this  subject  a theory 
of  knowledge  and  of  a transformative  educational  practice  which  may  be  applicable 
to  a variety  of  educational  contexts.  The  focus  on  adult  literacy,  in  his  better  known 
work,  however,  reflects,  once  again,  Freire’s  involvement  with  the  oppressed  masses 
of  Latin  America.  Nevertheless,  it  ought  to  be  stressed  that,  for  Freire,  hteracy 
education  was  merely  a vehicle  for  a process  of  political  conscientization  and  therefore 
not  an  end  in  itself  (Mayo  1991, 1993).  Freire  mainly  focuses  on  literacy  education  in 
his  English  language  publications,  prior  to  1985,  while  Gramsci  almost  completely 
neglects  this  aspect  of  adult  education  in  his  writings.  'There  seem  to  be  few  if  any 
references  to  hteracy  in  his  scattered  writings,  except  for  those  pieces  in  which  he 
talks  about  standard  languages  and  dialect.  This  is  understandable,  considering  that 
his  focus  was  on  Piedmont  where,  according  to  Forgacs  (1988),  the  ilHteracy  rate,  in 
1911,  stood  at  eleven  percent.  Gramsci,  however,  regarded  the  Southern  Question  of 
“primordial”  importance  in  the  struggle  for  the  creation  of  a workers’  state 
characterized  by  '‘National-Popular”  unity.  Furthermore,  he  himself  was  a southerner. 
Given  such  considerations,  it  is  quite  surprising  that  he  should  overlook  the  issue  of 
illiteracy,  in  view  of  the  fad,  that  the  rate  of  illiteracy  in  the  southern  Italian  regions 
was  very  high. 

One  explanation  may  be  that  Gramsci  intended  to  address  the  issue  in  The 
Southern  Question  (cf.,  Ferrara  and  Gallo  1964)  which  was  left  incomplete  because 
of  his  arrest.  Another  may  well  Ir*  that  Gnunsci  viewed  the  issue  of  the  enumcipation 
of  the  southern  peasants  within  the  framework  of  an  alliance  of  classes,  an  historic 
bloc,  under  the  leadership  of  the  industrial  proletariat: 

V/e  favored  a very  realistic  and  not  at  all  “magic”  formula  of  the  land  for  the 

peasants;  but  we  wanted  it  to  be  realized  inside  the  framework  of  the  general 

revolutionary  action  of  the  two  allied  classes,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
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industrial  proletariat  (Gramsci  1957, 30;  cf.,  Gramsci  in  Ferrara  and  GaUo  1964, 

799). 

Given  the  primary  role  which  he  assigned  to  the  proletariat,  Gramsci  mvist  have 
regarded  of  immediate  importance  an  adult  education  process  capable  of  mstdling  in 
its  members  the  essential  qualities  of  sound  organization,  good  leadership  and 
cultural  awareness.  This  could  explain  why  he  focused  almost  exclusively  on  a piwess 
of  adult  education  for  the  northern  industrial  proletariat,  rather  than  on  one  related 
to  the  peasants’  needs.  In  Gramsd’s  view,  the  onus  of  preparation  for  leadership  feU 
on  this  class. 

In  contrast,  Freire’s  focus,  in  his  better  known  English  language  works,  is  on  the 
peasant  class.  Walker  (1981)  states  that,  like  Mao,  Freire  finds  greater  potential  for 
social  transformation  in  the  peasantry  than  in  the  urb^  proletanat.  He  does  tl^, 
one  must  add,  without  idealizing  the  former  as  some  kind  of  “uiuversal  class  with 
an  historic  mission  to  accomplish.  He  quotes  Freire  as  having  said: 

Large  sections  of  the  oppressed  form  an  urban  proletariat,  especially  in  the  more 
industrialized  centers  of  the  country.  Although  these  sectors  are  occ^ionally 
restive  they  lack  revolutionary  consciousness  and  consider  themselves  privileged. 
Manipulation  with  its  series  of  deceits  and  fertile  promises,  usually  finds  fertile 
soil  here.  (Freire  in.  Walker,  1981, 137-138) 

♦niNIVERSAL  CLASS”  OR  POLYPHONY  OF  VOICES? 

Gramsci’s  theory  of  social  transformation  gravitates  around  the  conception  of  a 
“universal  class,”  the  proletariat.  His  is  an  essentialist  view  which  was  considered 
problematic  by  a number  of  writers,  notably  Ernesto  Laclau  and  Chantal  Mouffe. 
Though  centering  their  theory  of  radical  democracy  on  Gramsci  s concept  ot 
hegemony,  these  two  advocators  of  a “post-Marxist”  position  stress  the  open, 
unsutured  nature  of  the  social.  In  their  view,  social  conflict  is  decentred  and  there 
is  not  a single  group  that  is  predestined  to  subsume  the  varying  struggles,  the 
“polyphony  of  voices,”  under  a unified  discourse  (Laclau  and  Mouffe  1985,  192). 
This  explains  their  rejection  of  the  idea  that  the  working  class  is  predestined  to 
exercise  a role  of  leadership.  As  Mouffe  argues: 

What  is  specific  to  the  present  situation  is  the  proliferation  of  democratic 
struggles.  The  struggle  for  equality  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  political  and 
economic  arenas.  Many  new  rights  are  being  defined  and  demanded:  those  of 
women,  of  homosexuals,  of  various  regional  and  ethnic  minorities  (1988, 100) 

There  are  authors,  however,  who  affirm  the  primacy  of  class  in  the  struggle  for 
social  transformation.  Norman  Geras  is  one  of  them.  There  are  many  points,  m 
Laclau  and  Mouffe’s  work,  which  Geras  refutes.  The.se  include  the  notion  ot  the 
decentred  nature  of  the  social,  and  the  related  sense  of  social  indeterminacy  whic  , 
according  to  Geras,  can  “support  any  kind  of  politics”  (1987,  77).  He  also  takes  up 
issue  with  them  for  their  denial  of  “the  abolition  of  capitalist  relations  ot 
production”  (ibid.,  44)  as  the  most  important  target  for  the  purposes  of  b^n^ng 
about  an  emancipatory  social  transformation.  Ellen  Meiksins  Wood  (1986; 
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scathingly  critiques  their  tendency,  as  well  as  that  of  other  adherents  to  “New 
True  Socialism,”  not  to  accord  priority,  in  the  quest  for  socialism,  to  the  economic 
sphere  and  therefore  to  the  working  class.  One  of  the  points  that  she  makes  in  her 
critique  of  their  position  is  that  it  is  precisely  in  the  economic  sphere,  and  against 
the  working  class,  that  the  New  Right,  one  of  the  dominant  hegemonic  forces  in 
Western  society,  is  staging  its  offensive.**  A similar  critique  of  the  kind  of  position 
taken  by  writers  like  Laclau  and  Mouffe  is  forthcoming  from  Michael  Apple  who 
argues:  “we  can  multiply  forms  of  domination  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  no 
meaningful  organizations  to  combat  oppression  left.”  He  adds  that  in  moving 
beyond  class  reductionism,  to  demonstrate  how  racial/gender/sexual  and  other 
forms  of  domination  operate,  we  tend  to  forget  “the  massive  structuring  forces  that 
do  exist”  (1991,  28-29). 

In  my  view,  Freire’s  frequent  passing  references  to  diverse  social  movements,  in 
his  “talking  books,”  can  be  taken  as  a recognition,  on  his  part,  of  the  diversity  of 
the  struggles  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  There  seems  to  be  no 
universal  class  in  Freire’s  theory.  The  term  “oppressed,”  as  used  by  Freire,  is  not 
group  specific  and  critics  like  Frank  Youngman  (1986)  have  criticized  his  work  on 
these  grounds,  arguing  that  the  term  is  used  vaguely  and  loosely.  In  so  doing,  they 
fail  to  recognize  the  diversity  of  the  groups  of  persons  struggling  imder  oppressive 
conditions,  each  one  of  whom  would  be  termed  “oppressed.”  In  effect,  Freire’s 
“oppressed”  vary  from  context  to  context.  They  range  fi-om  the  campesinos  or 
Afi*ican  peasant  class  to  the  many  underprivileged  groups  in  industrialized 
Western  societies,  including  women,  gays/lesbians,  blacks  and  ethnic  minorities 
referred  to  in  the  “talking  books.”  I would  submit,  therefore,  that,  in  contrast  to 
Gramsci,  Freire  provides  a notion  of  oppression  that  recognizes  the  existence  of  a 
“polyphony  of  voices,”  to  repeat  Laclau  and  Mouffe’s  term. 

Unlike  Gramsci,  therefore,  Freire  provides  us  with  a theory  of  social  change  that 
is  non-essentialist.  This  is  a view  which  he  reaffirmed  at  the  1991  AERA 
Conference,  stating  words  to  the  effect  that  one  cannot  relegate  everything  to  the 
class  struggle.  This  is  not  to  say  that  he  does  not  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
class  when  dealing  with  social  differentiation.  In  fact,  he  is  on  record  as  having 
asserted  that  perestroika  did  not  have  the  power  to  suppress  the  issue  of  class.*® 
Economic  restructuring  in  what  is  fashionably  being  regarded  as  the  “post-Fordist” 
era  has  led  to  an  ever  burgeoning  peripheral  labor  market  sector,  consisting 
primarily  of  women  (doing  part-time  work  in  the  home),  ethnic  minorities  and 
blacks,  all  of  these  suffering  from  unstable  conditions  of  work.  We  are  witnessing 
a situation  in  which  the  labor  market  continues  to  be  segmented  on  an 
international  scale  by  an  increasingly  mobile  capital,  a process  which  exacerbates 
racism  and  renders  it  the  means  of  weakening  working  class  solidarity.  This 
scenario  should  be  one  out  of  several  other  reasons  why  class  politics  should  not, 
in  my  view,  be  regarded  as  pass^.  It  still  remains  an  important  arena  of  struggle. 
For  all  their  shortcomings  and  often  myopic  visions,working  class  organizations, 
like  trade  unions,  still  have  a role  to  play,  provided  they  undergo  a process  of 
rethinking  and  the  kind  of  reinvigoration  which  Gramsci  called  for  when  he  argued 
that  these  organizations  must  be  transformed  by  the  Factory  Council  Movement. 
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Part  of  this  rethinking  consists  of  an  analysis  of  the  way  class  constantly  intersects 
with  the  issues  of  race,  gender  and  ethnicity,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  oppression. 
Thf  ie  organizations  also  have  to  imdergo  a process  of  transformation  so  that  they 
could  “reconnect  with  the  general  interest,"  to  reproduce  John  Mcllroy  s woi^ 
written  in  relation  to  Raymond  WilHams  (Mcllroy  1993,  277).  In  recogmzmg 
multiple  forms  of  oppression,  they  will  have  to  open  themselves  up  to  the  pressures 
and  ideas  emanating  from  the  various  social  movements  fighting  for  diffident 
forms  of  social  justice.  This  will  involve  the  broadening  of  their  agendas  to  confront 
issues  relating  to  racism,  eurocentrism,  patriarchy,  ageism,  and  homophobia  whic 
continue  to  fragment  a potentially  strong  popular  force.  It  would  also  entail  rn^or 
organizational  restructuring  to  ensure  greater  social  representation  in  these 
organizations"  upper  echelons  and  throughout  their  rank  and  file.  And  aduR 
education  programs  carried  out  within  and  across  such  organizations  should  reflect 
this  These  programs  would  ensure  greater  social  representation  in  terms  of  project 
planners,  teaching  personnel,  and  adult  learners.  Furtheraore,  the  cumc^um 
devised,  preferably  through  a process  of  negotiation,  should  mcorporate  m broad 
a range  of  social  agendas  as  is  possible.  Moreover,  the  analyses  of  issues 
encouraged  should  be  an  integrated  one,  which  reflects  the  intersections  of  class, 
race,  age,  gender,  sexuality,  and  ethnicity.  These  programs  would,  in  my  view,  play 
their  part  in  forging  links  between  different  struggles  and  render  these 
reinvigorated  class  organizations  important  key  players  in  a process  of  coalition 
building-effective  members  of  a new  historic  bloc. 


CULTURE 

There  is  also  a difference  between  Gramsci  and  Freire  in  so  far  as  c^tural 
analysis  is  concerned.  One  notices  an  almost  exclusive  concentration,  in  Freire  s 
better  known  works,  in  EngUsh,  on  elements  of  “popular  culture.  He  regarded 
these  elements  as  the  basis  for  a transformative  process  of  adult  education.  Likc 
Gramsci,  however,  he  is  wary  of  not  over-romanticizing  such  culture  and 
acknowledges  the  presence,  within  it,  of  such  disempowenng  elements  as 
superstition,  magic  and  traditional  religious  beliefs.  Nonetheless,  there  seems  to 
be  no  attempt,  in  Freire,  to  extend  his  range  of  analysis  beyond  that  of  popular 
culture”  to  develop  a systematic  critique  of  “highbrow  culture.  Perhaps,  l^mg 
essentially  a pedagogue  rather  than  a committed  and  influentid  political 
ideologue,  he  was  primarily  concerned,  in  his  writings,  with  that  specific  area  ot 
which  he  had  direct  vocational  experience. 

The  situation  with  Gramsci  wa:-  different.  Unlike  Freire,  he  operated  in  a city 
whicl  had  all  the  makings  of  a typically  Western  European  metropolis,  incluchng 
a well  developed  “civil  society”  and  a tradition  of  industrial  orgamzation  Besides, 
his  working  life  was  also  different  from  that  of  Freire.  Gramsci  worked  as  a 
journalist  dealing,  among  other  things,  with  cultural  affairs.  A lot  of  his  writings 
on  theater,  literature,  and  the  figurative  arts  are,  in  fact,  reviews  for  newspapers. 
This  particular  occupation  placed  him  in  an  ideal  position  from  which  to  observe, 
at  close  quarters,  the  many  cultural  productions  which  charactenzed  the  Italian 
artistic  scene.  Gramsci  focuses  on  both  aspects  of  the  “high”  and  low  divide.  He 
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does  this  as  part  of  a constant  search  for  a synthesis  between  the  potentially 
emancipatory  aspects  of  both  with  a view  to  establishing  the  basis  for  a proletarian 
culture.  It  is  this  search  which  led  him  to  express  an  interest  in,  for  instance, 
works  like  Dostoevski’s  novels  which  draw  on  serial  fiction  and,  in  so  doing,  reveal 
the  interplay  between  the  “popular”  and  the  “artistic.” 

For  Gramsci,  a critical  appropriation  of  the  dominant,  established  culture  is 
central  to  the  emergence  of  a new  “subaltern”  and,  in  his  case,  proletarian  culture. 
When  writing  on  “Problems  of  Marxism,”  Greunsci  argues  that: 

The  philosophy  of  praxis  presupposes  all  this  cultural  past:  Renaissance  and 
Reformation,  German  philosophy  and  the  French  Revolution,  Calvinism  and 
English  classical  economics,  secular  liberalism  and  this  historicism  which  is 
the  root  of  the  whole  modern  conception  of  life.  The  philosophy  of  praxis  is  the 
crowning  point  of  this  entire  movement  of  intellectual  and  moral  reformation, 
made  dialectical  in  the  contrast  between  popular  culture  and  high  culture. 
(Hoare  and  Nowell  Smith  1971,  395) 

This  quote  is  central  to  Entwistle’s  (1979)  representation  of  Gramsci’s  view  of 
the  development  of  proletarian  culture.  As  Broccoli  (1972)  and  Entwistle  (1979) 
indicate,  this  view  was  shared  by  Lenin.  In  a polemic  with  Lunacarsky  and  the 
Proletkult  movement,  which  movement  he  criticized  for  its  negation  of  existing 
cultural  ties  with  the  past,  Lenin  argued: 

Proletarian  culture  is  not  something  that  has  sprung  from  nowhere,  it  is  not 
an  invention  of  those  who  call  themselves  experts  in  proletarian  culture.  That 
is  all  nonsense.  Proletarian  culture  must  be  the  result  of  the  natural 
development  of  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  mankind  has  accumulated 
under  the  yoke  of  capitalist  society,  landlord  society  and  bureaucratic  society 
(Lenin  in  Entwistle  1979,  44;  cf.,  Lenin  in  Broccoli  1972,  65-66). 

Gr^sci’s  position,  in  thic  respect,  is  quite  interesting  m view  of  the  “Canon 
wars  which  dominate  a lot  of  debate  in  the  US  concerning  educational  curricula, 
with  the  works  of  Bloom  and  Hirsch  being  given  prominence  and  the  subject  of 
critiques  by  various  critical  pedagogues,  notably  such  important  exponents  of 
critical  pedagogy  as  Henry  Giroux,  Ira  Shor,  and  Peter  McLaren.  All  three 
critical  pedagogy  exponents,  but  most  notably  the  first  mentioned,  draw  on 
Gramsci  in  their  works.  They  also  draw  heavily  on  Freire.  The  “great  books,” 
Gramsci  seems  to  be  saying,  need  to  be  learned  but  through  a process  of  critical 
appropriation,  which  might  also  involve  reading  them  against  the  grain. 
Furthermore,  central  to  Gramsci’s  conception  of  culture  and  education,  is  the 
notion  that  the  popular  also  matters  and  contains  emancipatory  potential  which 
constitutes  that  part  of  its  “common  sense”  which  is  worth  developing.  It  is  partly 
for  this  reason  that  he  enjoys  a wide  influence  in  the  areas  of  cultural  studies, 
critical  pedagogy,  and  more  generally,  in  post-modem  writings  on  culture  in 
which  local  narratives,  a feature  of  the  popular,  are  given  prominence.  And  yet,  as 
I argue  elsewhere  (Mayo  1994a,  1994b),  Gramsci,  for  all  his  interest  in  popular 
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culture,  fails  to  provide  sustained  analysis  of  the  different  forms  of  such  culture 
other  than  those  of  the  written  word. 

A SENSE  OF  HISTORY 

The  idea  of  appropriating  that  which  emerges  from  the  past  is  reinforced  when  one 
considers  the  importance  Gramsci  attached  to  the  conveyance,  m.'ong  the  proletariat, 
of  a sense  of  history.  Gramsci  considered  history  to  be  of  crucial  importance  for  t^ 
education  of  the  working  class,  since  it  enabled  members  of  tWs  class  to  be 
themselves  and  know  themselves  consciously”  (Hoare  and  Nowell  Smith  1971,  61). 
He  is  on  record  as  having  written  (cf , Scritti  Giovanili): 

If  it  is  true  that  universal  history  is  a chain  made  up  of  the  efforts  man  [sic]  has 
exerted  to  free  himself  [sic]  from  privilege,  prejudice  and  idolatry,  then  it  is  hard 
to  understand  why  the  proletariat,  which  seeks  to  add  another  link  to  that  cham, 
should  not  know  how  and  why  and  by  whom  it  was  preceded  or  what  advantage 
it  might  derive  from  this  knowledge  (Gramsci  in  Entwistle  1979, 41;  cf,  Gramsci 
in  Broccoli  1972,  32). 

It  is  a linear  and  evolutionary  conception  of  history  which  is  in  keepmg  with  the 
Marxist  tradition  that  recognizes  progress  throughout  the  ages.  This  view  is  at  odds 
with  certain  current  post-modern  positions  in  which  the  emphasis  is  placed  on 
discontinuity  and  it  is  argued  that,  rather  than  bringing  about  process,  the 
enlightenment  tradition  has  led  to  the  perpetration  of  the  Holocaust  and  the  settmg 
up  of  the  Gulag. 

A similar  stress  on  the  importance  of  History,  with  respect  to  the  educati^  of  the 
oppressed,  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  Freire’s  English  language  publications  Gramsci 
must  have  felt  that  the  information  to  be  derived  from  such  a subject  would  render 
the  discourses  and  opinions  of  adult  learners  informed  ones.  Such  information  also 
includes  ‘"facts”: 

Previously,  the  pupUs  at  least  acquired  a certain  “baggage"  or  equipment 
(according  to  taste)  of  concrete  facts.  Now  that  the  teacher  must  be  specific^y 
a philosopher  and  aesthete,  the  pupil  does  not  bother  with  concrete  facts  ^d  fills 
his  [.stcj  head  with  formulae  and  words  which  mean  nothing  to  him  which  are 
forgotten  at  once  (Hoare  and  Nowell  Smith  1971,  36). 


BANKING  EDUCATION 

The  foregoing  quote  deals  with  the  education  of  children.  However,  what  Gramsd 
says  there  appears  relevant  also  to  adult  education.  The  idea  of  acquinng  a baggage 
is  relevant  not  only  to  the  area  of  workers’  cultural  preparation  but  also  to  that  ot 
technical  education.  For  Gramsci,  this  constituted  an  es.sential  component  of  workers 
education  which  the  trade  union  and  factory  council,  together,  had  to  provide 
(Entwistle  1979).  Freire  would  regard  the  tran.sfer  of  such  facts  as  an  essential 
feature  of  the  process  of  ‘ banking  education.”  It  is  a process  whereby  the  pupd  is 
regarded,  in  Goulet’s  words,  “as  a passive  recipient  of  knowledge”  (1973,  11),  or,  in  a 
metaphor  used  by  Freire,  “as  an  empty  receptacle  to  be  filled”  (1970a,  .IH).  In  a niuc 
cited  piece  from  Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed,  Freire  delineates,  somewhat 
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mechanistically,  the  roles  of  teacher  and  student  xmder  conditions  of  “banking 
education”  (ibid.,  59). 

Gramsci,  for  his  part,  provides  a less  mechanistic  account,  though  not  a developed 
one,  of  learning  vmder  such  conditions.  In  a position  which  strikes  me  as  being 
opposed  to  that  conventionally  associated  vnth  Freire,  Gramsci  argues  that  there 
cannot  be  a passive  learner,  a “mechanical”  recipient  of  abstract  knowledge.  Gramsci 
argues  that  knowledge  is  assimilated  according  to  the  learner’s  consciousness  which 
“reflects  the  sector  of  civil  society  in  which  the  child  participates”  and  the  social  and 
cultural  relations  to  which  the  learner  is  exposed  (Hoare  and  Nowell  Smith  1971, 35). 
At  issue  here  is  the  manner  in  which  meaning  is  circulated,  mediated  and 
assimilated.  I would  argue  that  this  can  be  taken  to  apply  not  only  to  children  but 
also  to  adults  who  can  perform  the  task  of  assimilation  even  better,  given  that, 
because  of  their  greater  life  experience,  their  consciousness  reflects  a much  broader 
set  of  cultural  and  social  relations. 

Conclusion:  Towards  A Synthesis 

The  loregoing  exposition  of  what  I regard  as  some  of  the  difierences  between 
Gramsci’s  and  Freire’s  ideas  relevant  to  adult  education  leads  me  to  argue  that  each 
of  the  two  theorists  stresses  some  aspects  which  the  other  either  overlooks  or 
underplays.  One  can  therefore  write  in  terms  of  their  providing  complementaiy  views. 
Earlier  in  the  article,  I have  indicated  that  there  are  indeed  similarities  between  the 
two  authors  on  a number  of  issues  relevant  to  adult  education.  Among  these 
similarities,  one  discovers  an  emphasis  on  the  political  nature  of  educational  activity 
and  on  the  role  which  institutions  of  Civil  Society  play  in  processes  of  social 
transformation. 

I have  also  emphasized  the  sense  of  agency  to  be  found  in  their  works,  coupled  with 
their  advocacy  of  the  need  to  project  educational  programs  in  which  human  beings  are 
transformed  from  “object”  to  “subject.”  This  is  a binary  opposition,  strongly 
emphasized  in  Freire,  which  is  being  refuted  by  certain  post-modernist  writers  and 
often  overlooked  by  others  who  are  quick  to  give  the  Brazilian’s  work  a post- 
modernist coating.  There  is  also  a focus  on  committed  adult  educators  who 
themselves  have  to  undergo  a transformation  to  work  with  subaltern  social  groups, 
becoming  organic  intellectuals  in  the  Gramscian  sense  or  “experiencing  their  easter” 
in  the  sense  advocated  by  Freire.  There  is  also  the  stress  on  praxis  as  the  heart  of 
liberating  education  and  on  the  need  to  carry  out  such  pedagogical  work  in  the 
context  of  a larger  movement  or  alliance  of  movements  striving  for  social  change.  I 
have  shown  that  there  are  also  differences.  I have  indicated  that  Gramsci’s  focus  is 
on  the  requirements  of  a particular  social  group  which  plays  a leadership  role  in  the 
process  of  social  transformation,  as  opposed  to  Freire’s  non-reductionist  view  of  the 
struggle  for  democracy  and  the  creation  of  a socially  just  society.  In  this  respect,  it  is 
Freiie,  and  understandably  the  later  Freire,  rather  than  Gramsci,  who  comes  closer 
to  certain  post-modermst  and  post-marxist  positions  regiuding  oppression. 

There  arc  also  difTerenccs  in  the  range  of  social  analysis  provided,  with  Gramsci 
presenting  us  with  a much  wider  spectrum,  given  that  his  project  was  all 
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encompassing.  The  dynamics  involved  in  teacher-learner  encoimters  are  accorded 
much  wider  treatment  in  Freire’s  work,  than  in  Gramsci’s,  and  this  is  imderstandable 
given  that  the  Brazilian’s  main  focus  is,  after  all,  on  teaching.  Gramsci  provides  a 
complex,  though  undeveloped,  view  of  how  ideas  are  taken  up  in  settings  where 
learning  takes  place.  This  view  is  almost  in  line  with  certain  post-structuralist 
theories  regarding  the  multiplicity  of  readings  of  texts  (cf.,  Apple  1992).  Gramsci  s 
view  stands  in  contrast  to  Freire’s  originally  somewhat  mechanistic  description  of 
what  goes  on  in  a situation  of  “banking  education.”  And  yet  though  the  distinction 
between  oppressor  and  oppressed  is  dear  cut  in  this  situation— another  binary 
opposition-one  must  not  forget  Freire’s  early  exposition  of  the  concept  of  “oppressor 
consdousness”  (Freire  1970a)  which  indicates  that  people  can  easily  be  perpetrators 
as  well  as  victims  of  oppression.  Weiler  (1991)  raises  this  point  as  a critique  of 
Freire’s  ideas  m general,  arguing  that  the  dichotomy  between  oppressor  and 
oppressed  is  a false  one.  The  notion  of  oppressor  consciousness  and  the  light  that  it 
sheds  on  the  way  an  apparently  subonhnated  group  is  implicated  in  oppression 
relates  to  the  process  of  contradictory  consdousness  that  ch^acterize  relations  of 
hegemony/counterhegemony,  in  the  Gramscian  sense.  It  is  a situation  which  invites 
parallels  vrith  Foucault’s  dictum  that,  in  resisting  power,  one  is  not  extern^  to  it.  We 
are  all  implicated  in  relations  of  power.  In  fact,  one  of  the  mqjor  contribution  of 
Gramsci’s  Hegemony  theory  is  that  it  places  emphasis  on  the  way  power  is  ubiquitous 
and  manifests  itself  even  in  the  most  intimate  social  relations  (Holub  1992).  It  is  a 
position  which  underlines  the  diffuse  nature  of  power,  a notion  which,  once  again, 
brings  to  mind  Foucault.  Existing  hegemonic  arrangements  are  said  to  be  supported 
by  a number  of  behefs  and  practices  in  a variety  of  settings,  ranging  from  the  home 
to  adult  education  settings.  All  individuals  are  thus  conceived  of  as  “sites  of  power” 
but  not  all  individuals  possess  the  same  amount  of  power  (Holub  1992). 

Furthermore,  in  Gramsd  as  well  as  in  the  early  Freire  (the  Freire  Q^  Pedagogy  of 
the  Oppressed),  in  which  social  class  is  given  prominence,  one  obtains  the  sense  that, 
though  members  of  the  industrial  or  peasant/campesino  classes  do  exert  power  in 
terms  of,  say,  patriarchy,  race,  etc.,  this  power  stands  in  the  way  of  their  overcommg 
that  larger  powerlessness  of  which  they  are  victim.  This  powerlessness  is,  of  course, 
related  to  economic  conditions.  I would  be  wary  of  making  a sunilar  statement  in 
relfition  to  Freire's  later  work,  in  which  he  is  possibly  mfluenced  by  earlier  feminist 
critiques  of  his  own  work.  Yet,  for  all  its  limitations,  including  the  race  and  gender 
oppressions  overlooked  (hooks  1993),  Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed  stiU  remains  an 
in.iportant,  if  not  the  most  cited,  source  of  reference  regarding  Freire’s  work.  Even  at 
this  late  stage  in  the  article,  therefore,  I would  tentatively  posit  possible  elements  of 
convergence  in  Freire,  albeit  the  early  Freire,  and  Gramsci.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  see  to  what  extent  his  position  regarding  power  differs  in  his  revisiting”  of  his 
most  celebrated  work  in  a book  entitled  Pedagogy  of  Hope.  Reliving  Pedagogy  of  the 
Oppressed,*  the  English  version  of  which  was  not  in  print  at  the  time  of  my 
submission  of  the  manuscript.  It  would  also  be  interesting  see  to  what  extent  he 
incorporates,  in  this  work,  insights  from  his  later  conversations. 

I feel,  however,  that  for  the  most  part,  the  relationship  between  the  two  strikes  me 
as  being  more  one  of  complementarity  rather  than  one  of  convergence.  There  are 
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similarities,  as  I have  shov/n,  but  we  also  come  across  instances  in  which  one  provides 
insightful  material  which  the  other  overlooks.  Both  the  similarities  and 
complementary  aspects  could  provide  the  foundation  for  a possible  synthesis  of  their 
ideas  which  are  relevant  to  adult  education.  This  synthesis  would,  however,  constitute 
the  subject  of  a separate  study. 

Gramsci  and  Freire  are  two  of  the  most  cited  writers  in  the  literature  on  radical 
adult  education.  Their  connections  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  radical  adult 
education  in  North  America  are  great,  given  that  their  ideas  have  influenced  such 
educators  as  Myles  Horton  and  feature  prominently  in  that  corpus  of  radical 
literature  that  falls  under  the  rubric  of  critical  pedagogy.  Critical  pedagogy,  as 
developed  in  North  American  circles  (there  are  several  educators  throughout  the 
world  whose  documented  work  would  easily  fall  under  this  rubric,  the  Italians  Don 
Lorenzo  Milan!  and  Danilo  Dolci  being  two  of  them)  is  partly  inspired  by  the  work  of 
Freire  and  some  of  its  m^or  exponents,  including  Giroux,  McLaren,  and  Shor,  engage 
Freire’s  ideas.With  its  emphasis  on  a commitment  to  subaltern  groups  and  on  the 
conception  of  a radically  democratic  approach  to  adult  education,  both  rooted  in  a 
vision  of  society  as  it  “should  and  can  be,”  critical  pedagogy  provides  a useful 
theoretical  basis  for  cultural  workers,  including  school  teachers  and  adult  educators, 
committed  to  social  change.  In  this  particular  approach  to  teaching,  educational 
activity  is  conceived  of  as  being  intimately  tied  to  the  power  structures  in  society. 
Gramsci  and  Freire  provide  useful  theoretical  framework  in  this  regard,  the  former 
for  the  purpose  of  situating  radical  adult  education  initiatives  in  a broader  politics  of 
social  transformation  and  the  latter  for  providing  insights  regarding  the  power 
dynamics  involved  in  the  teaching-learning  process  itself. 

NOTES 

^ I am  indebted  to  Professor  David  W.  Livingstone  for  his  comments  on  earlier  drafts  of  this  article 
from  which  I benefitted  enormously.  I should  also  like  to  thank  the  three  anonymous  reviewers 
for  their  suggestions  to  improve  the  article.  TTie  basis  for  this  eoincle  is  provided  by  the  final 
chapter  of  my  Master’s  degree  thesis  which  I wrote  in  1987/1988  when  on  a Commonwealth 
Scholarship  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  For  this  reason,  I should  like  to  thank  the  four  members 
of  my  M.Ed.  thesis  committee  for  their  input.  Tliese  are:  Professors  Kazim  Bacchus,  Carlos 
Alberto  Tbrres,  Ra>Tnond  A Morrow,  and  Derek  Sayer.  Any  remaining  shortcomings  in  the  article 
are  entirely  my  responsibility.  Earlier  versions  of  the  eirticle  were  presented  at  the  Februaiy  1988 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Association  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  (Edmonton,  Alberta) 
and  at  the  16th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  for  Humanist  Sociology  (Ottaw6^  Ontario, 
October  1991). 

^ This  information  was  given  to  me  by  Professor  Carlos  Alberto  Tbrres  himself.  I repTX>duce  it  with 
his  kind  permission.  For  interesting  parallels  between  Gramsci  and  Freire  on  education,  see 
Morrow  and  Tbrres  1996. 

^ The  term  “Civil  Society*  is  not  being  used  here  in  the  sense  intended  by  Marx;  i.e.,  the  realm  of 
economic  relations  (Bobbio  1987),  but  in  Gramsci’s  sense  of  the  entire  complex  of  ideological 
institutions. 

^ The  reference  to  Kiirl  Marx  in  the  relevant  passage,  wherein  Gramsci  hits  out  apparently  at  what 
he  must  have  regarded  as  the  rigid  economism  of  the  canons  of  historical  materialism,  is 
somewhat  disconcerting.  Was  the  young  Gramsci  really  attributing  such  rigidity  to  Marx  himself? 
Adamson  argues  that,  for  Gramsci,  the  real  enemy  in  this  respect,  “was  not  Karl  Marx,  not  even 
the  Karl  Marx  of  Dew  Capital,  His  real  enemy  was  the  vulgarized  Marxism  which  had  become 
prominent  in  the  Second  InterTiational”  (1980,  45).  In  her  discussion  of  the  same  piece,  Anne 
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Showstack  Sassoon  (1980, 1987)  regards  the  Second  International’s  interpretation  of  Marx  as  the 
target  of  his  attack.  One  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  Marx’s  early  manuscripts,  wherein 
he  appears  less  rigid,  attaching  great  importance  to  the  interplay  between  agency  and  structure, 

were  not  accessible  to  Gramsci.  • v • 

® Gramsci  progressed  from  this  particxilar  phase  to  elaborate  a theory  of  revolution  within  the 
context  of  party  strategy.  His  involvement  as  Secretary  General  of  the  PCI  must  have  been  a 
determining  factor  in  this  regard.  As  for  Preire,  one  wonders  whether  his  recent  involvement  with 
the  Workers’  Party  (PT),  which  led  to  his  becoming  Education  Secretary  in  the  Municipal 
Government  of  Sao  Paulo  (cf.,  Freire  1993;  Tbrres  1993,  1994),  will  have  a similar  effect  on  lus 
writings  and  on  the  development  of  his  future  pedagogical  and  social  theory.  In  recent  years,  his 
political  party  and  administrative  involvement  appears  to  have  caused  his  early  sense  of 
voluntarism  to  have  mellowed  further  than  may  have  been  the  case  earlier.  One  may  gather  this 
from  his  various  emphases,  made  at  the  1991  AERA  Conference,  on  the  difficulties  involved  in 
bringing  about  social  change  (cf.,  Freire,  Paulo.  Educational  Policy  and  Social  Change  in  Brazil 
The  Work  of  Paulo  Freire  as  Secretary  of  Education  in  Sao  Paulo,  April  4,  1991.  Chicago:  Tbach 

’em  Inc.  Cassette).  . . „ v 4.  j u 

® For  a sustained  analysis  of  the  relevance  of  Gramsci’s  concept  of  organic  intellectualism  to  adult 
education,  see  Hommen’s  (1986)  thesis.  One  comes  across  a burgeoning  literature  regarding 
Gramsci’s  theory  of  intellectuals  which  he  conceived  as  an  important  component  of  the  study 
embarked  on  in  prison.  For  a recently  published  discussion  wherein  Gramsci’s  ideas  are  taken 
up  within  the  context  of  a larger  debate  concerning  the  role  of  intellectuals  in  contemporary 
society,  see  Barney  (191»4). 

' This  point  confirms  Gramsci’s  influence  on  Freire. 

® I am  here  referring  to  Frank  Youngman’s  critique  of  Freire’s  pedagogy,  Youngman’s  critique 
appesured  a year  in  advance  of  the  Shor,  Freire  (1987)  conversational  book  and  until  then,  Freire 
did  not  emphasize  the  directiveness  referred  to  in  the  text.  As  such,  I consider  justified 
Youngman’s  critique  that  Freire  is  "ambivalent  about  saying  outright  that  educators  can  have  a 
theoretical  understanding  superior  to  that  of  the  learners...  (Youngman  1986,  179), 

® Gramsci  favored  an  encounter  (incontro)  between  the  workers’  movement  and  the  Catholic  masses 
(Amendola  1978),  arguing  that  some  kind  of  modus  vivendi  with  the  Catholic  Church  has  to  be 
found  (Lojacono  1977).  The  Communist  faction  at  the  Livorno  (Leghorn)  Congress  accused  the 
Socialists  for  failing  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Catholic  inspired  Partito  Popolare  of  Don 
Luigi  Sturzo  which  would  have  stemmed  the  tide  of  Fascism  (Lojacono  1977). 

Cf.,  Tbires,  Carlos  Alberto.  Presentation  at  the  AERA  Conference,  Sessio^  on  Educational  Policy 
and  Social  Change  in  Brazil  The  Work  of  Paulo  Freire  as  Secretary  of  Education  in  Sao  Paulo, 
April  4,  1991.  CTiicago:  Tbach  ’em,  Inc.  Cassette. 

” I am  indebted  to  Dion  Dennis,  Visiting  Professor  at  Tbxas  A & M University,  for  this  point,  made 
in  a review  of  another  article  of  mine  (Mayo  1994),  in  which  I make  the  same  point. 

This  section  on  Norman  Geras  and  Ellen  Wood  has  been  reproduced  from  a footnote  in  Mayo 
(1994a). 

Freire,  Paulo.  Educational  Policy  and  Social  Change  in  Brazil  The  of  Paulo  Freire  as 

Secretary  of  Education  in  Sao  Paulo,  April  4,  1991.  Chicago:  Tbach  ’em  Inc,  Cassette. 
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Abstract 

Despite  distance  education’s  long  history  in  Canada,  Women’s  Studies  courses  taught 
in  this  nude  are  a fairly  recent  pheruomena.  This  article  explores  the  pedagogical  and 
administrative  issues  which  arise  when  trying  to  team-teach  Women’s  Studies  through 
distance  education,  as  well  as  the  experiential  components  of  this  process.  The  links 
between  these  issues  and  the  or~‘'ext  within  which  th^  are  occurring  are  also  addressed. 
The  case  study  the  authors  re),  rt  on  follows,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  intersecting 
challenges  of  planning  and  implementing  a feminist  pedagogy,  through  an  audio  mode 
of  instruction,  during  the  first  tele-conferenc^  “Introduction  to  Women’s  Studies”  course 
offered  in  the  Ottawa  area. 

R4sum^ 

Malgr^  Vhistoire  prolongie  de  la  formation  d distance  au  Canada,  I’enseignement  des 
cours  des  “Etudes  de  femmes”  dans  cette  manure  est  un  ph4rtomene  recent.  Cet  article 
traitera  des  questions  p4dagogiques  et  administratives,  qui  se  pr6sentent  grace  aux 
tentatives  d’enseignement  de  I’iquipe  de  formation  d distance,  ainsi  que  le  processus 
compost  d’exptrierux.  Les  liens  entre  ces  questions  et  le  contexts  dons  le.quel  ils  se 
produisent  seront  aussi  traitts.  L’itude  de  cas  qui  est  rapportte  par  les  auteurs  suivra 
du  debut  d la  fin  les  dtfis  entrecroists  de  la  planification  et  I’extcution  de  la  pidagogie 
feministe  enseignte  de  faqon  audiologique,  qui  se  sont  prtsentis  au  cours  de  la  premitre 
ttliconference  “Introduction  to  Women’s  Studies”  offert  dans  la  region  d’Ottawa. 


Introduction 

In  her  1938  book,  Three  Guineas,  English  feminist  Virginia  Woolf  asserted  the 
validity  of  a woman’s  perception  of  the  world,  and  argued  that  women’s  access  to 
education  was  essential  for  economic  independence  and  intellectual  autonomy 
(Burge,  1988).  Forty  years  later,  Dorothy  Smith  articulated  the  problem  as  follows: 
. . .women  have  been  largely  excluded  from  the  work  of  producing  the  forms  of 
thought  and  the  images  and  symbols  in  which  thought  is  expressed  and 
ordered.  We  can  imagine  women’s  exclusion  organized  by  the  formation  of  a 


An  earlier  version  of  this  article  was  presented  to  a joint  session  of  the  Canadian 
Sociology  and  Anthrop)olog>’  Association  and  the  Society  for  Socialist  Studies,  Learned 
Societies  Conference,  University  of  Calgary,  June,  1994.  We  wish  to  acknowledge 
financial  sponsorship  by  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council  of 
Canada  and  the  Social  Science  Federation  of  Canada. 

Just  as  the  Women’s  Studies  course  we  taught  was  a team  effort,  this  article  is  a 
collaborative  venture-the  order  of  names  does  not  indicate  senior  or  junior  authorship. 
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circle  among  men  who  attend  to  and  treat  as  significant  only  what  men  say. 
The  circle  of  men  whose  writing  and  talk  was  significant  to  each  other  extends 
backward  as  far  as  our  records  reach.  What  men  were  doing  was  relevant  to 
men,  was  written  by  men  about  men  for  men.  Men  listened  and  listen  to  what 
one  another  said.  (1978,  p.  282) 

Over  the  years,  Woolfs  assertions  have  been  reflected  in  the  actions  of  those  who 
use  feminist  pedagogy  to  challenge  this  “circle  effect."  As  both  a product  of  earlier 
struggles  and  as  part  of  contemporary  initiatives.  Women’s  Studies  is  fimdamentally 
concerned  with  revamping  the  educational  enteirprise  by  “finding  new  words  and 
creating  new  methods”  (Woolf,  1986,  p.  164). 

Distance  education  within  either  Women’s  Studies  or  from  a feminist  perapective 
has  just  begun  to  be  explored.  A review  of  the  literature  revealed  only  one  anthology 
in  the  area  (Faith,  1988),  as  well  as  a handful  of  articles  (e.g.,  Bxu^e  & Lenskjg,  1990; 
Smith,  1992)  and  a special  issue  on  women  by  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Distance 
Education  (Spronk,  1990).  We  are  aware  of  only  one  edited  Canadian  collection  about 
the  policies  and  practices  of  postsecondary  distance  education  in  which  there  is  any 
attempt  to  develop  a feminist  or  woman-centered  imderstanding  of  distance  learning 
(Coulter,  1989).  Clearly,  there  is  a need  to  report  on  women’s  experiences  as  learners 
and  educators  in  distance  education,  and  to  develop  strong  links  between  theory  and 
practice  relating  to  the  design  of  adult  learning  for  women.  This  need  is  reinforced  by 
women’s  proportionately  higher  enrolment  in  distance  learning  (Burge  & Lenskyj, 
1990). 

In  oim  initial  experience  as  distance  educators,  we  interpreted  distance  m its  literal 
sense,  as  a spatial  separation  between  instructor  and  student.  It  was  only  during  our 
tele-conferenced  course  that  we  became  vividly  aware  of  symbolic  distances  based  on 
knowledge,  experience,  class,  race/ethnidty,  and  other  axes  of  differentiation,  and  a 
distance  based  on  the  power  differential  between  instructor  and  student.  Feminist 
pedagogy,  in  its  “re-imaging”  of  the  classroom  emd  of  education,  has  as  one  of  its 
ideals  the  crossing  of  both  geographic  and  symbohc  distances.®  Evaluating  whether 
we  were  able  to  “cross  the  distance”  between  ourselves  and  our  students  involved 
assessing  the  distance  between  our  ideal  feminist  classroom  and  oxu*  feminist 
pedagogy  in  practice. 

Our  experience  as  team-teachers  of  the  first  tele-conferenced  Women’s  Studies 
course  offered  by  the  University  of  Ottawa  will  be  used  as  a case  study.  Given  that 
feirunism  is  not  a unified  ideology  or  practice,  that  distance  educators  are  strikingly 
varied  in  terms  of  their  social  emd  cultural  backgrounds,  and  that  distance  education 
settings  and  technologies  are  tremendously  variable,  universal  prescriptions  for 
appropriate  pedagogies  or  technologies  in  distance  education  are  not  our  goal.  Instead, 
we  wish  to  contribute  to  the  literature  by  exploring  some  of  the  imique  challenges 
that  arose  when  trying  to  implement  a feminist  pedagogy  from  a distance. 


’ “Re-imaging”  is  a term  developed  by  Shrewsbury  (1987)  to  denote  the  feminist 
revisioning  of  education. 
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Tbo  often... the  new  popularity  of  distance  education  is  based  on  less  than 
thorough  analyses  of  the  sorts  of  challenges  faced  on  a daily  basis  by  its 
practitioners.  (Paul,  1989,  p.  1) 

Then  and  Now 

Distance  education  can  be  interpreted  broadly  as  teaching  at  a distance.  It  often 
tends  to  be  defined  more  in  terms  of  what  it  is  not  than  what  it  is.  Distance  education 
seldom  involves  face-to-face  classroom  instruction;  it  always  involves  the  use  of  either 
print,  audio,  video,  or  interactive  components.  While  much  of  distance  education 
remains  print-based  only,  it  can  also  be  supplemented  with  audio  or  other  means. 
Interaction  may  be  via  television,  tele-conferencing,  mad,  fax.  E-mail,  or  may  even 
include  one-on-one  telephone  interaction  between  learner  and  teacher.^ 

The  multiple  technologies  used  in  this  mode  of  education  are  but  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  conceptual  confusion  in  the  literature.  Others  include:  (a)  various 
terms  that  are  subsumed  within  distance  education  though  not  synonymous  with  it 
(e.g.,  extension  education,  continviing  education,  lifelong  learning);  (b)  different 
suppliers  of  distance  education  (e.g.,  universities  and  colleges,  business  and  industry, 
and  proprietary  schools);  (c)  variations  in  the  target  client;  (d)  differences  in  the 
pohdes  and  practices  of  distance  education  and  their  theoretical  and  pedagogical 
vmderpiimings;  and  (e)  differences  over  time  and  between  places,  from  the  regional 
to  the  international  level.  Though  consensus  has  yet  to  be  achieved  in  defining 
distance  education,  the  common  denominators  today  include:  the  separation  of  teacher 
and  learner  and  the  replacement  of  interpersonal  communication  with  a technological 
medium,  both  of  which  are  influenced  by  their  institutional  context.® 

In  1938,  the  seune  year  that  7%ree  Guineas  was  published,  British  Columbia  hosted 
the  first  international  meeting  of  distance  educators,  the  International  Covmcil  for 
Distance  Education  (ICDE).®  This  unprecedented  con'ing  together  from  arovmd  the 
globe  followed  upon  more  than  five  decades  of  “out-of-school”  learning  in  Canada. 

It  was  only  natural-and  to  be  expected-that  as  the  large  number  of  immigrants 
came  to  Canada. . .they  would  bring  with  them  a knowledge  of  certain  educational 
programs  and  institutions  with  which  they  had  been  familiar  in  their  former 
homes.  (Selman  & Dampier,  1991,  p.  36) 


* We  wish  to  thank  one  of  the  anonymous  reviewers  for  bringing  these  various  interactive 
modes  to  our  attention. 

* For  further  information  on  definitions  and  debates  concerning  distance  education,  see 
the  Canadian  Association  for  University  Continuing  Education  (CAUCE),  1991; 
Canadian  Studies  Directorate,  1989;  Keegan,  1990;  Nunan,  1993;  and  Rumble  & Harry, 
1982. 

* In  1938  the  ICDE  was  the  International  Council  for  Correspondence  Education  (ICCE), 
but  in  1982.  partly  at  the  behest  of  the  newly  formed  ICCE’s  Women’s  International 
Network  (WIN),  the  name  was  changed  to  the  International  Council  for  Distance 
Education.  The  renaming  v/as  a reflection  of  both  the  expansion  of  this  field  and  the 
development  of  new,  innovative  methods  by  distance  educators  (Faith,  1988). 
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For  example,  those  from  Great  Britain  established  the  first  Mechanics’  Institutes  in 
the  early  1830s  in  order  to  provide  technical  information  to  skilled  workers  or 
“mechemics”  (Corbett,  1950).  In  1853  British  immigrants  established  a YMCA  in 
Toronto  to  offer  evening  classes  and  other  educational  activities  (Selman  & Dampier, 
1991).  As  the  availability  of  educational  forums  increased  in  xirban  centres,  distance 
education  became  the  way  to  reach  the  country’s  population  which  was  widely 
dispersed  over  a large  geographic  area. 

Canada’s  agrarian  economy  in  the  nineteenth  century  meant  that  distance 
education  had  a pioneer  history  rooted  first  in  the  provision  of  agricultural  training. 
“'The  Grange  (the  first  in  1872),  Farmers’  Institutes  (the  first  in  1894)  and  other 
agricultural  societies  flourished”  (Sebnan  & Dampier,  1991,  p.  65).  In  1897  Adelaide 
Hoodless  founded  the  first  Women’s  Institute,  as  a counterpart  to  organizations 
established  by  men  for  men,  dedicated  to  the  extension  of  home  economics  education 
from  the  city  to  rural  areas  (Chapman,  1950).  Rured  women  also  relied  on  homestudy 
to  educate  their  children.  Correspondence  education  often  depended  upon  the  labour 
of  wives  and  mothers  to  supervise  and  teach,  to  receive  and  dispatch  correspondence 
materials,  to  oversee  students,  to  create  lesson  plans,  and  to  monitor  students’ 
progress  (Faith,  1988). 

A second  focus  of  Canadiem  distance  education  m the  late  1800s  addressed  the 
literacy  needs  of  increasing  numbers  of  immigrant  labourers  (Blackburn  & Flaherty, 
1994). 

From  the  modest  early  objective  of  bringing  a civilizing  presence  to  the  rough 
raulroad,  lumbering  and  mining  camps  through  the  provision  of  suitable 
literature  in  rustic  reading  rooms.  Frontier  College  [established  in  1899  as  the 
Canadian  Reading  Camp  Movement]  soon  evolved  a more  ambitious  goed  of 
bringing  education  to  the  labourers.  (Selman  & Dampier,  1991,  p.  135) 

Building  upon  its  scattered  and  informal  beginnings  under  mainly  private  and 
voluntary  sponsorship,  distance  education  also  became  incorporated  within  the  formal 
education  sector.  In  1889,  22  years  after  Confederation,  Queen’s  University  was  the 
first  Canadian  and  North  American  university  to  begin  credit  correspondence  courses 
through  its  newly  created  extension  education  department  (Helm,  1989).  Other 
provinces  were  suon  to  follow  suit:  for  example,  British  Columbia  in  1919,  Alberta  in 
1923,  Saskatchewan  in  1925  and  Manitoba  in  1927  (Burge,  Wilson,  & Mehler,  1984). 
At  the  same  time,  provincial  ministries  of  education  developed  primary  and  secondary 
correspondence  education  for  children  unable  to  attend  school  (Canadian  Studies 
Directorate,  1989).  This  has  expanded  to  the  point  at  which  more  than  a quarter  of 
a million  children,  adolescents  and  adults  are  currently  registered  in  programs  offered 
by  provincial  ministries  of  education  through  their  correspondence  branches 
(Canadian  Studies  Directorate,  1989). 

In  the  post  World  War  II  period,  Canadian  universities  began  offering  more  and 
more  off-campus  credit  programming  (Canadian  Studies  Directorate,  1989).  Until  the 
1970s,  traditional  institutions  were  the  mqjor  providers  of  this  education.  During  this 
decade,  three  institutions  dedicated  to  the  delivery  of  distance  education  were  created: 
Athabasca  University  in  Alberta,  the  Open  Learning  Institute  in  British  Columbia, 
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and  T^l6-universit6  in  Quebec  (Burge  et  al.,  1984).  Community  coUeges  have  al^ 
Dlaved  a prominent  role  in  the  provision  of  distance  education  including, 

North  Island  College  (BC),  Seneca  College  (ON),  and  Holland  (DoUege  (PEI).  Today, 
students  in  any  province  or  territory  can  enrol  in  distance  education  courses  and  even 
earn  a degree  or  certificate  firom  a post-secondary  institution. 

The  history  of  Women’s  Studies  within  distance  education  is  much  shorter.  For 
example,  the  first  such  course  offered  by  Athabasca  University  in  E^onton,  Alterta, 
was  in  1985  even  though  this  institute  was  established  m 1972  (Bray,  1988;  Burge 
et  al  1984)  Although  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  (OISE)  began 
using  audio  conferencing  in  1982,  it  was  not  until  January  of  1989  that  they  first 
offered  a graduate  course  in  Women’s  Studies  through  a distance  mode  (Bu^e  & 
Lenskyj  1990).  In  terms  of  our  case  study,  the  University  of  Ottawa  initiated  tele- 
conferenced  teaching  in  1981  through  its  Department  of  Continuii^  Education  It 
took  twelve  years,  however,  before  a Women’s  Studies  course  was  offered  m the  faU 


of  1993. 

The  above  chronology  of  distance  education  indicates  that  its  origins  are  older  th^ 
the  nation  itself.  As  Burge  (1990)  notes,  formal  distance  education  has  a 150  year  old 
history.  Since  its  pioneer  roots,  distance  education  has  evolved  contmually  m response 
to  a shift  fi-om  an  agrarian  to  a service  based  economy,  to  the  developrient  ot 
technological  innovations,  and  to  the  changing  needs  of  a dramatically  altering 
population.  Part  of  the  reason  for  the  explosion  of  interest  and  participation  m 
distance  education  is  its  suitability  for  extending  accessibility,  its  economic  feasib  y 
and  its  value  for  social  development.  These  characteristics,  which  have  been  at  the 
core  of  distance  education  since  its  inception,  have  particular  relevance  to  women. 


When  attempting  to  compose  a record  of  women’s  participation  in  dist^ce 
education,  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  a “generic”  student.  UntU  recently,  data 
on  enrolment,  graduation,  field  of  study,  etc.,  have  failed  to  take  gender  into  account. 
While  descriptions  of  distance  programs  and  procedures  abound,  and  research  into 
distance  teaching  and  learning  processes  is  growing  rapidly,  Uttle  comprehensive  data 
is  available  concerning  users.  After  completing  a thorough  search  for  statistics  on 
numbers  and  types  of  users,  we  uncovered  only  scattered  sources  on  participation 
rates  in  select  institutes’  distance  programs  or  broad  references  to  the  typical  temale 
weighting  in  most  distance  education  programs. 

In  overall  university  and  college  enrolment,  women  have  constituted  the  largest 
proportion  of  learners  (57-59%)  since  the  early  1980s  (Statistics  Canada,  1994).  O^n 
quoted  cross-Canada  surveys,  like  that  of  Devereaux  (1985)  reporting  on  ^ ^ 
learners  in  both  the  formal  and  informal  sectors,  state  that  the  majority  of  ad^t 
students  (age  17  and  over)  and  mature  learners  (age  25  and  above)  ^e  women.  With 
reference  to  distance  education  students,  Burge  and  Lenskyj  report  that,  it  is  rehably 
estimated  that  over  half  the  several  million  learners  who  make  up  the  worlds 
distance  education  population  are  women”  (1990,  p.  22).  Individu^  mstitutions,  such 
as  The  Open  University  in  BC,  the  University  of  Moncton,  and  Athabasca  Umversity, 
indicate  that  women  consistently  make  up  between  55-75%  of  total  distance  education 
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enrolment  (Bourque,  1988;  Spronk  & Radtke,  1988;  and  Sturrock,  1988).  In  the  course 
we  taught,  all  of  our  distance  education  students  were  women. 

Distance  education  is  one  of  the  fonoms  in  which  growing  numbers  of  women  are 
m^g  their  voices  heard.  Whether  they  enter  a study  program  for  personal 
enhancement  or  to  improve  their  employment  opportunities,  the  large  number  of 
women  returning  to  school  via  distance  education  signifies  the  importance  of  this 
lean^g  mode  as  a means  for  women  to  challenge  their  marginalkation  in  the  social 
political,  and  economic  arenas  of  life  (Faith,  1988).’  * 

Feminist  Pedagogy  Across  the  Distance 

Our  concept  of  feminist  pedagogy  emerged  fi'om  our  experiences  as  teaching 
ass^tants  holding  discussion  groups  with  anywhere  from  10  to  60  individuals.  As 
students  who  had  been  subject  to  a top-down,  hierarchical,  teacher-driven  mode  of 
i^truction,  we  were  not  comfortable  with  replicating  this  form  of  teaching  in  our  own 
claMrooms.  Reading  the  Hterature  on  feminist  pedagogy,  most  notably,  a special  issue 
of  Womens  Studies  Quarterly  (1987),  made  us  aware  that  we  were  not  alone  in 
viewing  education  as  more  than  a process  of  depositing  knowledge  into  student  “bank 
accounts”  (Preire,  1970).  Writing  on  the  subject  of  feminist  pedagogy  led  us  to  further 
clarify  our  practice  as  feminist  educators  (Norlen,  1992;  Smith,  1989).  Out  of  our 
experiences  as  learners  and  teachers,  we  developed  a vision  of  the  classroom  which 
is  reflected  in  Shrewsbury's  definition  of  feminist  pedagogy  as: 

. . .engaged  teachingdeaming-engaged  with  self  in  a continuing  reflective  process; 
engaged  actively  with  the  material  being  studied;  engaged  with  others  m a 
straggle  to  get  beyond  our  sexism  and  racism  and  classism  and  homophobia  and 
other  destructive  hatreds  and  to  work  together  to  enhance  our  knowledge; 
engaged  with  the  commxmity,  with  traditional  oiganizations,  and  with 
movements  for  social  change.  (1987,  p.  6) 

Many  of  the^  basic  tenets  of  feminist  pedagogy  are  similar  to  those  in  much  of  the 
hterature  on  distance  education  and  types  of  related  education.  For  example,  Leagans 
describes  the  process  of  extension  education  as, 

. . .one  of  working  with  people,  not  for  them;  of  helping  people  become  self-rehant, 
not  dependent  on  others;  of  making  people  the  central  actors  in  the  drama,  not 
stage  hands  or  spectators;  in  short,  helping  people  by  meems  of  education  to  put 
useful  knowledge  to  work  for  them.  (Leagans,  1961,  cited  in  Blackburn  & 
Flaherty,  1994,  p.  1) 

The  critical  difference  between  this  learner-centred  approach  and  feminist  pedagogy 
is  that  the  latter  ennerges  out  of  a feminism  which  takes  the  material  reaUty  of 
womens  experience  into  account.  In  its  simplest  form,  feminism  provides  a critical 
understanding  and  analysis  of  the  inequities  women  face  and  advocates  strategies  for 


’ Wtnle  we  may  be  perceived  as  exaggerating  the  effect  of  distance  education  on  improving 
women  s participation  and  status  in  social,  economic,  and  political  life,  considerable 
debate  exists  concerning  to  what  degree  education  enables  women  to  widen  their  roles 
beyond  the  household. 
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change.  The  difficulty  in  presenting  a single,  inclusive  definition  of  feminism  relates 
to  its  long  history.  Over  time,  feminisms  have  emerged  which  differ  in  the  emphasis 
they  place  upon  soiarces  of  inequity,  such  as  class,  race/ethnicity,  sexuality,  dis/ability, 
as  well  as  the  avenues  they  promote  for  change  (Jaggar  & Rothenberg,  1993; 
Kramarae  & Treichler,  1985). 

As  a result  of  the  miiltiple  perspectives  incorporated  within  various  feminist 
frameworks,  we  find  it  difficult  to  espouse  the  validity  of  one  particular  feminism  over 
all  others.  Instead,  we  prefer  to  utilize  the  metaphor  of  lenses  as  articulated  by 
Jaggar  and  Rothenberg, 

.feminists  increasingly  recognize  that  different  theoretical  approaches  are  likely 
to  be  useful  in  different  circumstances  and  for  different  purposes.  People  typically 
employ  different  lenses  depending  on  what  they  are  studying,  their  location  with 
respect  to  the  object  of  study,  the  condition  of  their  eyes,  and  the  pvu*poses  of 
their  investigation.  The  metaphor  of  lenses  expresses  the  recognition  that 
feminist  theories  ultimately  are  tools  designed  for  a practical  purpose-the 
purpose  of  xmderstanding  women’s  subordination  in  order  to  end  it.  (1993,  p.  xvii) 

For  feminist  educators,  unique  pedagogical  challenges  arise  when  using  a distance 
mode  of  education.  The  following  case  study  offers  insights  into  some  of  the  challenges 
we  faced  in  our  collaborative  effort  at  “crossing  the  distance,”  both  geographic  and 
symbolic,  among  learners  and  teachers.  The  challenges  we  address  may  appear,  at 
first  glance,  to  be  issues  related  to  either  team-teaching,  distance  education,  feminist 
pedagogy  or  Women’s  Studies.  Rather  than  occurring  singularly,  however,  they 
tended  to  intersect  and  compound  each  other:  “. . .what  is  taught  and  how  it  is  taught 
are  two  complementary  and  interacting  parts  of  the  whole”  (Maher  & Dunn,  cited  in 
Coulter,  1989,  p.  18).  Instead  of  artificially  dealing  separately  with  challenges  that 
were  often  experienced  simultaneously,  in  the  following  narrative  we  will  address  the 
intersecting  issues  as  they  arose. 

During  the  final  review  class,  students  told  us  at  length  about  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  concerning  their  experiences  with  the  course.  As  feminists  like  Dorothy  Smith 
have  pointed  out,  we  must  begin  with  the  experience  of  women  in  order  to  break  the 
circle  of  androcentric  knowledge.  For  this  reason,  we  use  our  teaching  experience  as 
the  point  of  departure  and  incorporate  the  words  of  our  women  students  throughout 
the  ensuing  account. 

An  Offer  to  Teach 

In  April  of  1993,  one  of  the  directors  of  tele-conferenced  courses  at  the  University 
of  Ottawa  proposed  offering  a Women’s  Studies  course  to  students  in  the  outlying 
towns  of  Eastern  Ontario.  “Would  you  be  interested  in  teaching  the  first  ever 
Women’s  Studies  course?,”  the  man  asked  Edith.  After  some  discussion  with 
colleagues,  she  decided  to  accept  the  offer  because  there  was  a need  for  a feminist 
course  that  rural  women  could  have  access  to.  As  one  student  mentioned  during  the 
review,  “having  a Women’s  Studies  course  tele-conferenced  is  better  than  nothing  at 
aU.”  The  importance  of  accessibility  is  also  undersc«)red  by  Kirby  and  Chugh’s  (1993) 
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findings  that  distance  students,  in  an  audio-teleconferencing  environment,  rate  course 
availability  as  more  important  than  class  size  or  quality  of  sound  transmission. 

Having  accepted  the  offer  to  teach,  Edith  realized  that  her  course  schedule  was  now 
extremely  full.  As  a single  mother  of  an  adolescent  son,  she  was  worried  about  the 
time  involved  in  developing  and  teaching  a new  covu*se,  as  well  as  the  requirement 
to  visit  each  of  the  niral  centres  at  least  once.  After  discussing  these  concerns  with 
Val,  she  suggested  that  we  teach  it  together.  A perfect  solution,  we  thought,  the 
benefits  with  half  the  workload!  The  naivety  with  which  we  approached  this  course 
surprises  us  even  now.  As  will  become  clear,  “crossing  the  distance”  between  our 
ideals  and  the  real  life  situation  was  not  as  easy  as  we  anticipated. 

Getting  Ready  to  Tteach 

Our  initial  euphoria  of  the  benefits  with  half  the  workload  was  shattered  very 
quickly.  While  past  experience  with  preparing  a course  outline  had  shown  that  a 
couple  of  drafts  usually  sufficed,  we  spent  hours  going  through  draft  after  draft  of  the 
syllabus  until  we  were  both  happy  with  it  alone!  This  time,  there  were  two  people 
who  had  to  agree  on  each  item-goals  of  the  course,  schedule,  readings,  assignments, 
pedagogy,  etc.  While  all  team-teachers  have  to  negotiate  coiuse  content  and  methods, 
our  feminist  pedagogy  meant  that  we  needed  to  build  in  opportunities  for  student 
input  and  interaction  during  the  course  development  process.  In  a participant-centred 
classroom,  “students  affect  teachers,  teachers  affect  students,  and  both  affect  the  state 
of  knowledge  itseir  (Porter  & EUeenchild,  cited  in  Klein,  1S87,  p.  191). 

In  terms  of  how  to  structure  each  three  hour  class,  we  decided  to  begin  with  a 
formal  lecture  followed  by  an  informal  discussion  period.  During  the  second  half  of 
the  class,  the  students  would  break  into  small  groups  to  discuss  the  readings  or 
specific  questions,  and  then  we  would  reconvene  to  address  issues  raised  in  the 
groups.  As  it  turned  out,  students  initially  had  difficulty  voicing  their  ideas  with 
strangers,  particularly  “faceless  ones,”  but  by  the  end  of  the  course  they  described  the 
groups  as  “a  great  way  to  hash  things  out.”  As  Bray  (1988)  points  out  in  her 
experience  as  a tutor  for  a Women’s  Studies  distance  education  course,  group  work 
allows  a much  deeper  level  of  discussion  and  counteracts  the  isolation  often  felt  by 
distance  learners.  As  well,  the  exposure  to  a diversity  of  experience  euid  the 
opportunity  for  disclosure  made  possible  in  group  contexts  are  essential  to 
consciousness-raising,  an  integral  aspect  of  feminist  pedagogy. 

In  terms  of  what  content  to  provide  to  the  students,  we  decided  to  introduce  them 
to  feminism,  to  the  core  concepts,  theories,  and  research  that  have  shaped  Women’s 
Studies,  and  to  help  them  appreciate  the  ways  in  which  its  theories  and  findings  have 
found  application.  Tb  fulfil  these  objectives,  we  decided  to  begin  with  the  founding 
mothers  of  the  Women’s  Movement,  the  emergence  of  Women’s  Studies  as  a discipline 
and  some  of  its  initial  debates.  We  would  also  touch  on  such  themes  as  “re-discovering 
our  voices,”  “women’s  rights  as  human  rights,”  “whose  body  is  it  an5rways?,”  and  “new 
diiections  for  Women’s  Studies.”  To  best  match  these  themes,  we  created  a text  with 
weekly  readings  drawn  from  a variety  of  authors  and  illustrated  with  cartoons,  line 
drawings,  photographs,  poems,  short  stories,  and  newspaper  clippings.  ’Tliis  book  of 
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readings  was  intended  to  represent  diverse  perspectives  on  the  chosen  topics  and  to 
encourage  students  to  challenge  the  authority  of  the  printed  word,  as  well  as  to  be 
available  for  future  reference.  While  the  students  found  some  of  the  academic 
readings  “difficult  and  boring,”  the  same  issues  explored  in  other  formats  were  “fim 
euid  thotight-provoking.” 

In  keeping  with  the  objectives  of  the  course  and  our  own  femimst  pedagogy,  we  left, 
many  of  the  decisions  regarding  course  assignments  to  the  students.  For  example,  in 
one  project  they  could  select  a traditional  research  paper,  a criticed  book  review,  an 
oral  history,  an  in-class  presentation,  or  “other,”  such  as  a short  story  or  sculpture. 
W^e  felt  it  important  to  incorporate  such  a broad  range  of  choice  to  enhance  our 
students’  control  over  their  own  learning  processes,  and  to  validate  their  abilities  as 
knowledge  producers  rather  than  consiuners.  Expressing  her  reaction  to  the  project 
choices,  one  woman  said,  “I  first  felt  panic  about  all  these  options  but  then  realized 
that  choice  is  what  it’s  all  about.” 

Getting  Acquainted 

Our  tele-conferenced  coxirse  involved  a classroom  on  the  main  campus  with 
thirty  students,  and  two  rural  centres  with  nine  students  each.  This  meant  that 
65%  of  our  students  had  both  audio  and  visual  contact  with  us,  while  the 
remaining  35%  had  to  rely  upon  audio  only.  Though  we  were  dealing  with  the 
combination  of  a traditional  classroom  format  and  a distance  mode  of  education, 
we  quickly  realized  that  similar  problems  and  issues  concerning  women  as 
learners  arise  in  both  contexts. 

Each  centre  had  projection  equipment  available,  as  well  as  an  electronic 
blackboard  which  transmitted  messages  via  a television  screen.  WTioever  was 
lecturing  wore  a microphone  headset  which  transmitted  her  voice  to  each  of  the 
centres.  Students  had  desk-top  speakers  which  they  had  to  remember  to  turn  on 
while  commenting  and  then  ensure  were  turned  “off”  after  talking.  The  professor  s 
voice,  as  well  as  the  return  comments,  were  heard  in  all  of  the  centres  but  no 
visual  image  of  the  speaker  was  available,  except  in  the  imagination.  One  student 
recommended  that  in  the  future  group  photos  should  be  distributed  early  in  the 
course  in  order  to  “connect  a voice  v;ith  a face.”  While  this  is  a response  to  one  of 
the  challenges  of  the  nature  of  distance  education  technology,  her  suggestion  also 
reflects  the  value  feminist  pedagogy  places  upon  “engaged  teaching/leaming. 

After  we  introduced  ourselves  and  the  course  during  the  first  class,  we  asked  the 
students  to  write  a letter  describing  themselves  and  their  interests.  This  allowed 
us  to  modify  course  content  in  order  to  make  it  more  relevant  to  their  experiences 
and  interests.  The  off-campus  students  indicated  they  were  mainly  rural  women, 
as  we  had  expected.  Most  were  married  (or  had  been),  with  children,  running  a 
household,  and  studying  parttime.  Not  surprisingly,  they  tended  to  be  middle-aged 
or  older.  Most  were  also  working  in  the  paid  workforce,  employed  prin\arily  in 
traditional  female  occupaiions,  like  nursing,  teaching,  or  clerical  wo.rk. 
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1 am  a full-time  teacher  (grade  5),  mother  (2  sons-19  and  22),  and  wife.  I would 
have  included  homemaker  a few  years  ago  but  this  is  becoming  much  less 
important  as  I age. 

They  varied  in  that  some  were  rather  seasoned  distance  education  students  who  had 
taken  courses  for  as  long  as  ten  years,  while  a few  were  imdertaking  their  first  such 
coitrse. 

The  Ottawa  students  were  younger  ( 18-24  years  of  age),  less  likely  to  have  any  tele- 
distemce  experiences,  and  more  likely  to  be  enrolled  fulltime.  Very  few  women  in  any 
of  the  centres  had  previous  feminist  or  Women’s  Studies  instruction,  although  the 
Ottawa  students  were  more  likely  to  have  encountered  it. 

Hello. . .1  am  24  years  old  and  am  a third  year  Economics  student  here  at  Ottawa 
U.  This  course  is  my  first  experience  with  formal  study  in  the  women’s  studies 
field.  I am  currently  enrolled  in  six  courses  emd  am  graduating  this  spring  to  a 
position  in  the  banking  industry  in  Tbronto. 

Team-Tteaching 

In  the  traditional  university  classroom,  the  professor  is  generally  seen  as  the  whole 
“team”.  In  the  case  that  we  are  reporting  on,  the  team  involved  at  least  seven 
individuals;  two  professors,  two  technicians,  and  three  administrative  support  staff. 
We  relied  extensively  on  them  in  all  three  locations  to  ensure  that  we  were  “hooked 
up”  with  the  out-of-town  centres,  to  duplicate  and  send  all  materials  in  time  for  class, 
to  pick  up  and  forward  completed  assignments  for  marking,  and  then  to  return  them 
to  the  students.  While  we  had  initially  imagined  that  team-teaching  referred  only  to 
us,  in  reality  many  other  individuals  played  key  roles.  Our  notion  of  an  interactive 
feminist  pedagogy  mezmt  that  our  students  also  had  a role  to  play. 

The  students,  however,  were  primarily  aware  of  just  the  two  of  us;  that  alone  was 
unusual  to  the  megority  of  them.  “TVo  professors?  Well,  who  is  the  main  one?”  “Who 
do  we  see  if  we  have  questions?”  “Who  will  evaluate  us?”  These  were  the  typical 
questions  posed  to  us  at  the  beginning.  For  most  of  the  students,  their  confusion  was 
settled  fairly  quickly.  They  came  to  imderstand  that  we  would  confer  on  all  decisions 
and  therefore  answers  to  problems  would  not  be  as  quick  to  come. 

The  students  experienced  a few  difficulties  adapting  to  om  team-teaching. 
Unfortunately,  the  feminist  pedagogy  we  found  most  comfortable  in  the  classroom 
sometimes  placed  our  students  in  a position  of  discomfort.  Students  expected  us,  the 
instructors,  to  know  and  when  we  stepped  out  of  the  role  of  expert,  they  felt  cheated, 
threatened  and  insecure.  In  their  comments  and  actions  they  indicated  quite  clearly 
that  we  were  not  doing  our  jobs  when  we  did  not  have  the  answer  because  we  had  to 
consult  with  one  another.  Though  many  eventually  expressed  the  sentiment  that  “two 
heads  were  better  than  one,”  most  women  developed  an  individual  preference  for  one 
or  the  other  of  us  when  they  asked  questioas  or  needed  advice.  This  appeared  to 
resolve  their  discomfort  regarding  team-teaching.  The  students’  reactions  made 
apparent  the  distance  between  our  expectations  and  the  realities  of  team-teaching  a 
Women’s  Studies,  distance  education  coiirse,  while  trying  to  implement  a feminist 
pedagogy. 
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“Tteach-nological”  Challenges 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  first  half  of  each  three  hour  class  was  devoted  to 
lecturing,  but  co-ordinating  the  technical  aspects  to  enusure  all  centres  were  “on-Hne” 
often  took  more  time  than  anticipated.  We  had  to  ask  each  centre  separately  if  they 
had  received  class  material,  wait  for  their  individual  responses,  and  occasionally  send 
someone  in  search  of  missing  material.  Each  of  these  took  time  and  seldom  did  we 
actually  have  a full  lecture  period. 

The  technology  controlled  us  in  other  ways  as  weU-from  the  lack  of  flexibility  in  the 
classroom  to  the  clothing  that  we  would  wear.  We  could  not  walk  in  with  newly 
discovered  material  because  everything  had  to  be  sent  out  at  least  forty-eight  hours 
in  advance  to  reach  the  rural  centres.  We  could  show  a film  only  if  there  were  three 
copies  available  for  simultaneous  viewing.  Seldom  did  all  three  classrooms  finish  the 
film  at  the  same  time,  so  again,  we  had  to  wait  before  continuing.  The  microphone 
headset  was  connected  to  a battery  pack  that  had  to  be  attached  to  our  clothing  so  we 
always  had  to  remember  to  wear  something  with  pockets  or  a belt.  Near  the 
begiiming  of  the  course,  one  of  us  forgot  and  had  to  borrow  a jacket  from  a student. 
We  missed  the  freedom  of  the  traditional  classroom  where  we  were  not  constantly 
controlled  by  the  technology. 

Some  of  our  students  expressed  similar  sentiments.  As  one  woman  said,  “I  was 
afraid  of  speaking  into  the  mike,  on  top  of  speaking  at  all.  It’s  more  serio^  or  official 
somehow.”  It  was  a great  struggle  for  many  of  the  women  to  speak,  particularly  mto 
a microphone.  This  mode  of  communication  was  confusing  and  sometimes  frustrating. 
The  students  had  to  learn  to  turn  speaker  boxes  on  and  off  each  time  any  comment 
was  made.  This  prevented  the  mikes  from  fading  into  the  baclzground.  Their  “in  your 
face”  quality,  as  one  student  put  it,  was  continually  reinforced. 

Recent  literature  on  the  genderization  of  technology  notes  that  there  is  a cidtural 
conjunction  between  msisculimty  and  technology  and  a disjunction  between  femininity 
and  technology  (Cockbum,  1985;  Norlen,  1989;  Rothschild,  1983).  This  implies  that 
female  students  in  distance  education,  faced  with  tele-communications  technology, 
may  experience  it  as  disconcerting.  The  fact  that  our  two  male  students  used  the 
classroom  technology  with  ease,  whereas  the  female  students  were  more  reluctant  to 
do  so,  appears  to  support  this  possibility. 

In  addition  to  the  formality  of  using  a speaker  box,  naming  themselves  and 
identifying  their  centre  discouraged  students  from  commenting  freely.  Speaking  as 
“Gena  in  Ottawa,”  rather  than  as  an  anonymous  voice,  magnified  their  responsibihty 
for  their  ideas  and  their  vulnerabiUty  to  others’  reactions.  Disembodied,  floating 
voices  were  also  disconcerting  when  students  neglected  to  identify  themselves. 

The  students  indicated  that  another  frustrating  aspect  of  the  technology  was  the 
inability  to  speak  simultaneously.  As  noted  earlier,  an  important  aspect  of  both 
feroiiust  pedagogy  and  distance  education  is  the  occasions  when  students  can  di.scuss, 
in  small  and  large  groups.  It  helps  break  down  banders  caused  by  diversity  and 
eliminates  the  isolation  of  studying  at  a di.stance.  Face-to-face  discussion  is  often 
typified  by  voices  overlapping  on  voices.  However,  when  using  a communication  mode 
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which  transmits  information  in  just  one  direction,  it  was  imperative  that  only  one 
speaker  “had  the  floor'’  at  a time.  Judging  when  a speaker  was  finished  or  who  had 
the  floor  next  was  not  always  easy.  The  beginning  or  ending  of  a comment  was  often 
“lost”  during  transmission  resulting  in  frequent  requests  of  “Could  you  repeat  that?” 
Even  by  the  end  of  the  course,  when  the  students  had  grown  accustomed  to  turning 
their  speaker  boxes  on  and  off,  they  had  not  adopted  a new  conversational  style. 

The  course  was  scheduled  as  an  evening  session  to  allow  access  for  women  who  did 
paid  labour  or  had  children.  As  one  woman  wrote  in  her  letter  of  introduction,  “I  have 
a small  daughter  and  can  only  attend  evening  classes  at  the  moment.”  By  the  end  of 
everyone’s  day,  they  (and  we)  were  often  tired.  For  many  students,  feminism  was  a 
new  concept  and  being  tired  interfered  with  their  learning  process.  In  the  small 
discussion  groups  in  the  mral  centres,  we  were  sometimes  imable  to  help  when  con- 
tentious issues  arose.  Our  physical  absence  contributed  to  many  misunderstandings 
and  to  resistance  in  some  students.  Without  privacy  to  deal  with  individual  cases 
(since  aU  communication  through  the  speakers  was  overheard  by  everyone),  we  were 
unable  to  overcome  this  resistance  on  the  spot.  Individual  students  were  also  able  to 
withhold  their  participation  more  easily  when  we  could  not  visually  monitor  them. 

Another  disturbing  coping  mechanism  was  for  the  students  to  speak  only  within 
their  own  centres.  The  rural  students  occasionally  turned  off  their  speaker  boxes,  and 
timed  us  out  to  carry  on  their  own  discussions.  While  we  applauded  their 
independence,  we  felt  that  they  needed  the  instructors’  intervention  to  help  them 
make  links  to  course  materials,  and  that  all  the  centres  would  benefit  from  an 
exchange  of  dialogue.  We  could  do  nothing,  however,  to  be  reconnected  because  this 
power  lay  entirely  with  the  rural  students.  The  technology  made  it  easy  for  them  to 
withdraw  and  to  resist  our  feminist  pedagogy  by  “disengaging”  from  the 
teaching/leaming  process. 

Consciousness-Raising  Across  the  Distance 

Both  feminist  teachers  and  distance  educators  have  consistently  highlighted  the 
role  of  education  in  social  change.  Such  tr£msformation  can  only  occur  through  the 
raismg  of  students’  consciousness;  that  is,  by  encouraging  them  to  re-examine  their 
experiences  in  the  context  of  larger  cultural,  social,  and  economic  issues  broached  in 
the  course.  This,  in  turn,  requires  a pedagogy  premised  upon  “formats  that  engage 
subjective  experiences,  encourage  interaction,  and  treat  knowledge  as  an  ever- 
evolving,  mutually  developing  process”  (Bell,  1987,  p.  75). 

Re-examining  one’s  experiences  often  poses  challenges  to  basic  belief  systems  and, 
therefore,  contributes  to  feelings  of  discomfort.  We  have  found  that  a pedagogical  style 
which  uses  humour  to  lighten  many  issues  often  mitigates  this  imease. 
Unfortunately,  our  humour  seldom  came  across  the  aiiwaves  when  the  students  could 
not  see  us-visual  cues  were  missing  for  those  sitting  in  a room  with  only  voices  in  the 
air.  Another  helpful  strategy  involves  making  the  formal  portions  of  the  class  as 
relevant  to  each  individual  as  possible  Vjy  getting  to  know  the  students.  Obviously,  our 
familiarity  with  distant  students  was  greatly  reduced  when  only  microphones  and 
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speaker  boxes  were  available.  The  visual  chances  for  casual  conversation  during 
breaks  or  after  class  were  missing. 

During  the  course,  we  became  aware  that  a core  group  of  students  in  one  rural 
centre  was  familiar  with  and  committed  to  feminist  ideas,  while  the  other  centre  was 
not.  In  the  main  classroom  the  split  was  about  half  and  half.  Because  everything  was 
audio  only,  a number  of  pre-conceived  images  developed  (as  we  learned  when  we 
visited  the  rural  centres).  For  example,  the  students  who  were  primarily  silent  later 
said  ‘'the  feminists  were  controlling  the  discussions.” 

In  Ottawa  we  were  aware  that  the  differences  in  age  and  life  experience  of  the 
students  appeared  to  be  the  dividing  line.  As  older  women  expressed  ideas,  the 
younger  students  occasionally  looked  at  each  other  and  rolled  their  eyes.  In  the  main 
classroom  we  saw  this  and  dealt  with  it,  but  in  the  rural  centres  we  did  not  have 
visual  cues  to  help  us  overcome  the  divisions  that  were  occurring.  As  a result, 
resentment  bvdlt  up  and  obstructed  the  effectiveness  of  the  communication  process. 
While  this  often  happens  in  traditional  classrooms,  being  at  a distance  made  resolving 
the  differences  problematic.  We  were  noi  aware  of  the  group  dynamics  until  we 
visited  the  rural  centres  and,  in  one  case,  it  was  too  late  to  resolve  the  entrenched 
attitudes. 

The  differences  between  the  rural  and  virban  centres  became  particularly  visible 
after  a ‘Women  in  History”  lecture  concluded.  An  Ottawa  student  suggested  we 
replicate  a traditional  recipe  book  which  would  reflect  not  only  the  ingredients,  but 
also  the  labour  ( our  mothers  and  grandmothers  as  they  created  meals  and 
maintained  a home.  Each  jtudent  would  supply  one  entry,  and  together,  the 
knowledge  we  created  would  be  a collaborative,  concrete  and  lasting  product  to  reflect 
the  diversity  of  our  own  historj'  as  women,  and  to  revalue  an  often  denigrated  aspect 
of  women’s  work. 

While  the  Ottawa  students  and  one  off-campus  centre  were  enthusiastically 
supportive  of  this  project,  the  other  centre  was  first  silent  and  then  adamantly 
opposed.  They  expressed  their  horror  at  the  prospect  that  their  first  ever  Women’s 
Studies  course  would  produce,  in  their  words,  “yet  another  recipe  book.”  After  an 
exhaustive  discussion,  we  learned  that  these  off-campus  women  experienced  great 
resistance  and  ridicule  from  friends,  family,  and  coworkers  for  taking  a Women’s 
Studies  course.  Producing  a “recipe  book”  would  only  magnify  this  hostility,  they  felt. 
For  us,  this  reinforced  Magda  Lewis’  observation  that: 

...we  cannot  expect... students  will  readily  appropriate  a political  stance  that  is 
truly  counter-hegemonic,  unless  we  also  acknowledge  the  ways  in  which  our 
feminist  practice/politics  creates,  rather  than  ameliorates,  feeling  of  threat:  the 
threat  of  abandonment;  the  threat  of  having  to  struggle  within  unequal  power 
relations:  the  threat  of  psychological/social/sexual,  as  well  as  economic  and 
political  marginality;  the  threat  of  retributive  viulimci*- threats  lived  in  concrete 
embodied  ways.  (1990,  p.  485) 

We  learned  that  the  students  who  had  been  exposed  to  feminist  per.speclives  in 
prior  courses  were  familiar  with  challenging  basic  beliefs  about  the  values  of  women  s 
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work.  They  did  not  experience  the  recipe  book  aa  an  unxisual  suggestion.  For  some 
of  the  distant  students,  juggling  motherhood,  homemaking,  paid  employment,  and 
part-time  studies  appeared  to  contribute  to  their  desire  to  create  something  “non- 
stereotypicaUy  female.”  Tb  borrow  from  Virginia  Woolf,  having  “a  room  of  one’s  own” 
did  not  include  revisiting  the  kitchen  for  these  women. 

This  episode  also  reflected  the  difference  in  interaction  that  the  main  campus 
students  had  with  us,  that  is,  the  informal  freedom  to  converse  dxuing  breaks  (when 
the  suggestion  for  the  recipe  book  was  first  made).  The  off-campus  students  were 
brought  into  our  “recipe”  conversation  midstream,  thus  reinforcing  their  “distance” 
and  their  perceived  position  as  outaidera.^  For  some  of  the  students,  this  event  set 
the  tone  for  much  of  the  remaining  course  and  contributed  to  our  difficulty  in 
“crossmg  the  distance”. 

For  us,  this  draining  experience  brought  home  the  demands  of  consciousness- 
raising  across  the  distance.  Ideally,  education  in  the  feminist  classroom  pushes 
students  to  see  their  experiences  in  new  and  different  lights.  'The  goal  for  the  students 
is  to  integrate  new  learning  and  in  the  process  modify  past  xmderstandings,  while 
remaining  grounded  in  their  experiences  throughout,  and  thus,  to  develop  a sense  of 
themselves  as  knowledge  producers  (Shrewsbvuy,  1987).  The  “infamous  recipe  book 
episode,”  as  our  students  came  to  refer  to  it,  illustrates  dilemmas  a feminist  distance 
instructor  may  encovmter  when  attempting  to  achieve  these  pedagogical  ideals. 

“Signing  OfT 

One  of  our  initied  questions  was:  “Could  we  adapt  the  feminist  pedagogical 
approaches  we  had  developed  in  face-to-face  classrooms  to  suit  distance  education?” 
By  the  end  of  the  course,  we  answered  this  with  a qualified  yes.  Our  pedagogy  met 
with  considerable  success,  though  there  were  many  unanticipated  aspects  of  the 
course  which  were  difficult  to  adjust  to.  We  were  imprepared,  initially,  for  the 
intersecting  challenges  of  team-teaching  a Women’s  Studies  distance  education  course 
using  a feminist  pedagogy.  As  teachers,  it  was  a unique  experience  of  engaged 
teaching/leaming. 

When  the  course  was  finished-when  all  the  planning  and  preparation,  angst  and 
frustration,  exhaustion  and  exhilaration  was  over-we  were  stUl  grappling  with  the 
question:  “What  aspects  of  the  course  design  or  our  own  behaviour  made  the  course 
enlightening,  even  captivating  for  the  main  campus  and  one  off-campus  group,  but 
maddening  and  isolating  for  the  other  rural  centre?”  Ultimately,  the  criteria  used  to 
judge  the  impact  of  Women’s  Studies  distance  education  on  students  are  “the  degree 
to  which  (it)  both  empowers  learners  to  make  choices  about  their  personal  lives  amd 
encourages  them  to  engage  in  socially  conscious  activities  with  others”  (Coulter,  1989, 

p.  18). 


' We  borrow  tin’s  expression  from  Vir«iniu  Woolfs  (?.986)  discussion  of  women  as 
outsiders  in  education.  156^ 
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Most  of  our  students  expressed  satisfaction  and  even  delight  by  the  end  of  the 
course,  but  one  group  of  students,  concentrated  in  an  off-campus  centre,  expressed 
dissatisfaction  and  disappointment.  If  the  students’  course  evaluations  were  any 
indication,  our  feminist  perspective  was  an  integral  part  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
appraisals.  Those  students  who  claimed  the  most  rewarding  learning  experience 
linked  it  with  feminist  consciousness-raising,  and  their  growing  understanding  that 
what  they  thought  were  private  problems  were,  in  fact,  public  and  political  issues.  It 
seemed,  then,  that  the  poor  evaluations  were  linked  with  a failure  to  facilitate  such 
consciousnecs-raising  in  one  of  the  centres. 

The  origins  of  distance  education  have  always  emphasized  both  individual  and 
social  change.  As  one  of  our  distant  students  declared,  “IH  never  forget  this  course. 
Everything  I lesmned  I now  see  in  the  world  ernound  me.  I’ll  never  again  be  the  same 
person.  Look  out  world,  here  I come.”  Molyneux  also  reminds  us  that,  “...while 
education  is  a social  process  systematically  organized  and  institutionalised,  learning 
is  a personal  experience.  It  begins  and  ends  with  the  individual...”  (cited  in  Sweet, 
1989,  p.  3). 
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EDUCATING  UNION  CANADA' 

Bruce  Spencer 
Athabasca  University 

Abstract 

This  article  provides  an  overview  of  labour  education  in  Canada  today.  It  discusses 
the  range  and  nature  of  the  provision,  gives  examples  of  programs  and  reviews  the 
effectiveness  of  this  major  contribution  to  nonformal  education  for  working  people. 


R4sum4 

Dans  cet  article  nous  proposons  de  presenter  une  vue  d’ensemble  de  Viducation 
scolaire  ouvrikre  au  Canada.  Nous  discuterons  de  VHendue  et  de  la  nature  de 
I’education  nous  fournirons  des  exemples  de  programmes,  nous  r^examinerons 
Vefficaciti  de  I’iducation  scolaire  et  nous  montrerons  enfin  quel  role  celle-ci  Joue 
dans  la  formation  non-scolaire  des  ouvriers. 


...the  largest  pubUc  contribution  to  systematic  adult  education  during  the 
early  seventies  has  been  the  financial  support  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
labour  education....  The  expenditures  of  these  organizations  (labour  unions) 
on  education  has  also  increased,  making  it  possible  for  thousands  of  Canadian 
workers  to  acquire  skills  of  management,  decision  making,  and  knowledge 
about  society  that  otherwise  would  have  been  very  hard  to  achieve. 

It  is  of  special  importance  to  note  that  the  money  was  given  not  to  educational 
agencies,  but  to  the  labour  organizations  themselves.  Most  of  these  latter 
established  their  own  educational  programs,  seeking  only  occasional 
assistance  from  the  formal  educational  agencies.  (Thomas,  1993,  p.  15) 

Introduction 

Alan  Thomas’  reference  to  labour  education  in  the  popular  text  The  Craft  of 
Teaching  Adults,  alerts  Canadian  adult  educators  to  an  important  sphere  of  adult 
education  little  known  to  them.  This  may  not  be  so  surprising  because,  as  he 
makes  clear,  labour  unions  undertake  most  labour  education  themselves  without 
the  assistance  of  professional  adult  educators.  Although  the  funding  by  the  Federal 
Government  has  reduced  significantly  recently,  and  many  companies  claim  to  be 
engaged  in  workplace  learning  in  the  1990s,  union  controlled  labour  education 
remains  a major  provider  of  nonformal  adult  education  for  working  people. 


This  research  comprises  part  of  a three-year  comparative  study  of  worker  education 
funded  by  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council  of  Canada. 

A shorter  version  of  this  article  was  presented  at  the  Society  of  Socialist  Studies 
Conference,  Calgary,  June  12,  1994.  This  revised  article  has  drawn  on  the  comments 
of  conference  participants  and  union  officials  who  responded  to  the  earlier  version. 
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This  article  is  essentially  descriptive.  It; 

1.  Describes  the  scope  of  Canadian  labour  education. 

2.  Gives  examples  of  union  provision. 

3.  Discusses  the  involvement  of  educational  institutions. 

4.  Explores  labour  education’s  contribution  to  union  environmental  policy. 

5.  Reviews  the  effectiveness  of  labour  education  in  Canada. 

A main  purpose  of  labour  education*  is  to  prepare  and  train  union  lay  members 
to  play  an  active  role  in  the  union.  Another  purpose  is  to  educate  activists  and 
members  about  union  policy,  about  changes  in  the  union  environment  such  as  new 
management  techniques  or  changes  in  labour  law.  Labour  education  is  also  used 
to  develop  union  consciousness,  to  build  common  goals  and  to  share  organizing  and 
csunpaign  experience.  Unions  have  a small  full  time  staff  and  therefore  rely  on 
what  is  essentially  voluntary  activity  of  their  members  to  be  effective  at  work;  the 
labour  education  program  is  a mjyor  contributor  to  building  an  effective  volunteer 
force. 

Most  labour  union  members  learn  about  the  vuiion  while  on  the  job  (what  is 
often  referred  to  as  informal  or  incidental  learning).  They  probably  leEU*n  more  and 
are  most  active  during  disputes,  but  they  also  learn  from  union  publications  and 
communications;  from  attending  meetings,  conferences,  and  conventions;  and  from 
the  union’s  educational  programs.  Although  labour  education  only  caters  to  a small 
number  of  members  in  any  one  year  it  is  “social,”  as  opposed  to  personal, 
education.  It  is  designed  to  benefit  a larger  number  of  members  because  the  course 
participants  bring  the  education  to  other  union  members.  Labour  education  has 
a social  purpose-to  promote  and  develop  the  imion  presence  and  purpose,  so  as  to 
advance  the  union  collectively. 

The  Extent  of  Labour  Education 

It  is  difficult  to  present  an  accurate  picture  of  the  extent  of  labour  education  in 
Canada  for  several  reasons: 

1.  There  is  no  consistent  statistical  data  on  labour  education  courses  offered. 

2.  There  is  no  clear  definition  of  what  constitutes  labour  education. 

While  labour  centrals  such  as  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress  (CLC)  and  Canadian 
Federation  of  Labour  (CFL)  do  collect  information  on  the  numbers  of  courses 
provided  by  their  affiliates  or  by  themselves  emd  the  number  of  union  members 
attending,  they  do  not  have  the  resomces  to  compile  statistical  reports.  There  is 
also  no  consistency  in  the  reporting  of  educational  provision  by  affiliates,  provincial 
labour  bodies  or  independent  unions.  Courses  might  be  provided  by  a imion  local 
or  a labour  council  or  they  may  be  offered  collaboratively  with  focal  colleges.  They 
may  draw  on  funds  provided  provincially  or  nationally.  When  courses  are  funded 
by  the  Government  of  Canada  Human  Resources  Development  (formerly  Labour 


* The  term  “union  education"  can  be  used  interchangeably  with  “labour  education"  in 
this  article.  Union  education  is  sometimes  reserved  for  courses  run  directly  by  unions 
as  opposed  to  labour  education  courses  run  for  unions  by  other  providers. 
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Canada),  records  are  kept  and  receipts  forwarded,  but  the  receipts  only  provide 
statistical  data  for  those  individuals  claiming  assistance  and  may  not  include  a 
msgority  of  those  unionists  in  the  course. 

The  CLC,  (60%  of  Canadian  union  members  belong  to  unions  affiliated  with  the 
CLC),  accounts  for  the  largest  slice  of  the  Government  of  Canada  Human 
Resources  Development  funds.  It  reports  that  1,496  students  received  assistance 
for  24  provincial  schools  in  1992-1993  (this  data  is  for  both  week-long  “schools,” 
which  include  several  courses,  and  separate  week-long  courses  or  workshops),  but 
estimates  that  between  10  to  15,000  union  members  attend  courses  in  which  the 
CLC  is  involved  (personal  communication,  CLC  staff,  April  1994).  If  figures  are 
added  firom  the  educational  provision  of  individual  unions  and  labour  councils 
these  figiu-es  can  easily  be  tripled,  but  there  are  dangers  of  double  coimting.  For 
example,  a course  provided  essentially  for  an  individual  union  might  be  offered  at 
a provincial  federation  of  labour  school  which  is  partly  funded  by  the  CLC. 
However,  the  educational  provision  made  by  individual  unions,  union  locals,  and 
labour  councils  is  probably  two  to  three  times  that  made  by  the  CLC  and  other 
union  centrals. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  what  counts  as  labour  education?  Does  an  in- 
company course  offered  to  union  safety  committee  members,  taught  by  union  and 
management  tutors  count  £is  “labour  education?”  If  so  does  it  still  count  if 
supervisors  and  management  committee  members  are  present?  Does  a two  hour 
union  induction  program  for  new  starters  count  as  labour  education? 

Given  these  kinds  of  problems,  it  is  probably  of  little  value  to  attempt  to  pin 
down  an  accurate  statistic  of  labour  education  in  Canada.  At  best  we  can 
“guesstimate”  based  on  the  returns  to  the  Government  of  Canada  Human 
Resources  Development,  the  records  of  individual  unions  and  assumptions  as  to 
what  constitutes  “labour  education.”  Some  of  the  statistics  include  the  following: 

1.  The  (Government  of  Canada  Human  Resources  Development  provided 
educational  funds  for  the  independent,  nonaffiliated  unions  in  1992-1993  on 
the  basis  of  a total  of  454,000  members.  The  independents  claimed  15,501 
members  participated  in  those  funded  courses,  giving  a participation  rate 
of  3.4%. 

2.  To  take  an  example  of  one  union,  the  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union  (UFCW)  calculates  3,227  of  its  Canadian  members 
participated  in  courses  over  an  eleven-month  period  and  another  668 
members  attended  industrial  conferences  (giving  a participation  rate 
between  2%  and  3.5%  over  one  year  on  a membership  of  approximately 
170,000). 

3.  As  another  example,  the  Ontario  Nurses’  Association  (ONA)  with  50,000 
members  educates  2,000  (4%)  members  per  year. 

Just  as  we  can  estimate  the  extent  of  labour  education,  we  can  also  provide  a list 
of  items  to  be  incorporated  within  a working  definition  of  labour  education. 
Mainstream  labour  education  includes  the  following: 
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1.  Courses  lasting  at  least  one  half-day  (thereby  omitting  short  talks  and 
inductions  for  new  members). 

2.  All  weekend,  evening,  and  daytime  classes  up  to  and  including  the  eight- 
week  residential  Labour  College  of  Canada  course. 

3.  Courses  essentially  controlled  by  the  unions  and  targeted  at  their  members, 
union  representatives  and  officials. 

4.  Courses  designed  to  enhance  union  effectiveness  or  develop  union 
consciousness. 

5.  AH  courses  for  union  members  except  specific  “job”  (vocational)  training  (but 
including  courses  on  negotiating  vocational  training). 

Using  this  definition  and  the  statistical  information  available,  we  can  guess  that 
some  120,000  union  members  per  year  (3%  of  the  total)  vmderwent  some  form  of 
labour  education  in  Canada  in  the  early  1990s.  (The  participation  rate  may  have 
been  double  a decade  earlier,  when  the  economy  was  more  buoyant  and  release 
time  was  easier  to  negotiate.)^ 

Such  a “guesstimate”  would  place  Canadiam  labour  education  at  a similar  level 
of  provision  to  that  in  the  UK  and  Australia  (although  there  is  probably  less  study 
time  per  student  in  Canada  than  in  the  UK),  but  much  lower  than  the  level  of 
provision  in  Scandinavia  (10%  or  more)  where  there  are  stronger  traditions  of 
union  and  workers’  education  and  different  relations  between  unions  and  the  state. 

An  Overview  of  Labour  Education 

Most  of  the  labour  education  courses  provided  by  unions  in  Canada  are  tool 
courses  (for  example,  shop  steward  training,  grievance  handling,  health  and 
safety).  The  next  largest  category  are  issues  courses  (for  example,  sexual 
harassment  or  racism)  which  often  seek  to  link  workplace  and  societal  issues.  A 
third  group  of  courses  can  be  labelled  labour  studies  which  seek  to  examine  the 
union  context  (for  example,  labour  history,  economics,  and  politics). 

Tool  covurses  directly  prepare  members  for  active  roles  in  the  union  6ind  as 
representatives  of  the  union,  they  are  targeted  at  existing  or  potential  union 
activists.  They  are  provided  directly  by  the  unions,  the  provincial  labour 
federations  or  the  union  centrals  (such  as  the  CLC),  and  only  rarely  placed  in 
educational  establishments,  unlike  the  situation  in  the  US  and  the  UK  where 
colleges  and  university  extension  programmes  have  traditionally  provided  some 
tool  courses. 

Many  unions,  such  as  the  Public  Service  Alliance  of  Canada  (PSAC)  and  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees  (CUPE),  layer  their  courses;  that  is,  they 
have  introductory  and  advanced  programs.  Advanced  courses  are  available  to  those 
who  have  completed  introductory  courses.  Some  of  these  tool  courses  lead  on  to 
issue  courses  (sometimes  referred  to  as  “awareness”  courses)  which  are  specifically 


^ The  origins  of  the  CLC’s  Labour  College  is  discussed  in  Swerdlow  (1990),  Chapter  10. 
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targeted  at  raising  awareness  of  issues  and  are  available  after  members  have 
completed  basic  tool  courses. 

The  union  movement  also  provides  more  extensive  and  demanding  educational 
opportunities  such  as  the  CLC’s  eight-week  residential  Labour  College  which 
teaches  five  courses-labour  history,  economics,  sociology,  labour  law,  and 
politics-at  a first  year  university  level.  While  the  Labour  College  uses  some 
university  educators,  it  is  directly  accountable  to  the  CLC  and,  although  placed  in 
the  University  of  Ottawa,  is  a separate  entity  accountable  to  the  CLC.  This  differs 
from  the  roughly  equivalent  Harvard’s  Trade  Union  Program,  or  adult  residential 
colleges  in  the  UK,  such  as  Ruskin  and  Northern  College.  Although  the  Labour 
College  has  60  places  only  each  year,  it  builds  union  contacts  among  labour 
activists  from  different  unions  and  has  been  in  existence  for  30  years  (personal 
communication,  Danny  Mallet,  CLC  National  Coordinator  of  Program 
Development,  July  1994). 

These  more  extensive  courses  are  labour  studies  covirses,  designed  to  broaden 
participants’  awareness  of  the  context  of  labour  unionism.  Whilst  the  CLC  Labour 
College  of  Canada  is  the  flagship  program,  this  category  could  also  include; 

1.  Short  courses,  for  example  in  labour  history  or  economics,  offered  by  labour 
councils  over  a number  of  evenings,  or  by  provincial  labour  bodies  (often  in 
coiyunction  with  the  CLC)  in  a week-long  school. 

2.  The  Paid  Educational  Leave  (PEL)  courses  offered  by  the  Canadian 
Autoworkers  (CAW)  and  Canadian  Union  of  Postal  Workers  (CUPW)  for 
their  members. 

While  many  universities  in  Canada  offer  labour  studies  concentrations  to 
undergraduates  as  part  of  their  degree  offerings,  few  have  dedicated  programs  of 
study  designed  for,  and  made  available  to,  trade  unionists.  Those  that  do  in 
Western  Canada  include: 

1.  Simon  Fraser  University  Labour  Program  (Bernard,  1991). 

2.  Manitoba’s  University-Labour  Three  Year  Certificate  Programme  (Saturday 
mornings). 

3.  University  of  Saskatchewan’s  Labour  Studies  Programme  (3  hour  evening 
classes  for  three  years). 

In  the  Maritimes  the  principal  program  is  the  Atlantic  Region  Labour  Education 
Centre  (ARLEC)  run  through  St.  Francis  Xavier  Extension,  Nova  Scotia.  Other 
universities  and  colleges  claim  their  classes  are  open  to  trade  unionists  but  in 
some  cases  it  is  unclear  if  these  are  dedicated  courses  intended  to  provide  a 
coherent  program  of  study  and  if  the  programs  are  cosponsored  by  local  trade 
unions.  Certificates  are  granted  in  some  cases  but  these  courses  are  usually 
noncredit  even  if  a certificate  is  awetfded. 

The  intention  of  the  dedicated  courses  is  to  supplement  trade  union  tool  courses 
with  a broader  educational  program,  and  to  provide  a research  basis  for  union 
activity.  Although  unions  are  represented  on  the  “boards  of  studies”  of  these 
programs  they  are  rarely  union  controlled  in  contrast  to  union  run  courses.  (To  be 
consistent  with  our  earlier  definition  these  should  probably  not  be  considered 
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“labour  education”  but  rather  labour  studies  programs  made  available  to  labour 
unionists.  However,  in  practice,  many  local  unions  are  funding  members  to  attend 
and  do  consider  them  lai'wur  or  union  education). 

Beyond  the  university  programs  mentioned,  there  are  also  courses  and  programs 
offered  by  other  educational  bodies.  Toronto’s  Metro  Labour  Education  Centre 
provides  tool  and  issue  courses,  and  together  with  George  Brown  College  offers  a 
Labour  Studies  Certificate  program.  There  is  some  similar  work  going  on  in 
individual  community  colleges.  An  interesting  example  of  union-college 
cooperation,  partly  based  on  Toronto’s  experience,  is  provided  by  Ottawa  emd 
District  Labour  Council  and  Algonquin  College  which  have  established  a Labour 
Studies  Institute.  The  labour  council,  working  with  individual  unions,  offers  a 
range  of  primarily  tool  training  and  issue  courses,  typically  of  30  hours  duration. 
Members  attending  the  courses  have  their  hours  logged  and  can  register  for  a 
labour  studies  certificate  issued  by  the  college  when  they  have  undertaken  240 
hours  of  study  including  some  core  courses  in  labour  studies  (chosen  from  courses 
such  as  labour  history,  economics,  politics  and  international  affairs).  The  certificate 
does  not  give  automatic  credit  transfer  but  will  be  taken  into  account  when 
members  apply  for  other  courses  at  the  college. 

In  other  colleges,  such  as  Capilano  (Vancouver),  courses  are  provided  to  meet  the 
needs  of  particular  unions  and  again  cover  the  range  of  tool,  issue  and  labour 
studies  topics  over  a one-  to  five-day  period.  Most  courses  offered  by  Capilano  are 
focused  on  two-day  tool  training  for  workplace  representatives  from  particular 
unions,  but  they  also  offer  public  and  broader  courses  and  credit  transfer.  In  spite 
of  these  examples,  college  and  university  provision  of  labour  education  is  not 
widespread,  the  kind  of  service  that  Capilano  offers  small  unions  in  the  Vancouver 
area  is  organized  in  Manitoba  by  a committee  of  the  Manitoba  Federation  of 
Labour.  As  small  unions  merge  into  larger  organizations  there  could  be  even  less 
demand  for  institutional  provision  as  their  representative  training  moves  “in- 
house.”  Cemadian  college  and  university  provision  of  labour  education  is  much  less 
than  that  offered  in  either  the  UK  or  the  US. 

Arguably,  a review  of  labour  education  should  include  some  reference  to  imion- 
run  literacy  courses,  many  of  which  are  tutored  by  fellow  unionists  and  act  as  a 
bridge  linking  immigrant  or  illiterate  workers  to  union  concerns  and  publications. 
The  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  (OFL)  sponsors  an  active  “Literacy  in  the 
Workplace”  program.  Similarly,  unions  are  responsible  for  a number  of  worker 
training  programs  which  allow  the  unions  to  educate  workers  about  union  concerns 
alongside  the  vocational  training.  The  building  trades  are  particularly  active  in 
this  area,  but  other  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  sectoral  training  programs-the 
CAW  involvement  in  autoworkers’  training  is  a case  in  point-or  within  particular 
collective  agreements  such  as  those  of  the  International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’ 
Union.  Unions,  including  noncraft  unions,  are  becoming  much  more  proactive  in 
responding  to  company  restructuring  and  deskilling  and  are  arguing  for  reskilling, 
skills  recognition,  and  skills  profiling,  as  well  challenging  employers  to  live  up  to 
their  rhetoric  on  pay  for  knowledge.  However,  these  questions  of  worker  training 
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or  worker  education  go  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  which  is  concerned  with 
labour  eduction  or  workers’  education-education  to  support  the  labour  movement 
not  education  for  work.  A case  can  be  made  for  including  some  worker  health  and 
safety  training  in  which  unions  are  involved  (this  should  not  be  confused  with 
union  safety  representative  training)  within  a review  of  labour  education.  These 
coiurses  allow  unions  to  argue  for  a union  view  (safe  workplace)  as  opposed  to  a 
memagement  view  (safe  worker)  of  health  and  safety.  In  Quebec  and  Ontario  in 
particxilar,  \mion-run  worker  health  and  safety  training  has  been  used  as  part  of 
luiion  organizing  drives.  In  aU  of  these  cases  it  can  be  argued  that  sectoral  or 
company  money  as  well  as  union  funds  is  being  used  to  support  “labour  education.” 

Unions  have  also  had  some  limited  involvement  in  television  productions  such 
as  Work  Week,  or  in  BC  Working  TV,  which  clearly  have  educational  objectives. 
Union  representatives  participate  in  television  and  radio  programmes  in  an 
attempt  to  present  union  perspectives,  influence  public  opinion  and  to  educate 
their  members.  Some  xmions  are  also  actively  involved  in  encouraging  schools  to 
broaden  their  curriculum  to  include  labour  issues  and  are  providing  speakers  for 
school  visits. 

In  summsuy,  most  labour  education  in  Canada  is  tool  training  emd  issues 
courses  targeted  at  union  activists.  In  addition,  unions  and  union  centrals  provide 
labour  studies  pjograms,  often  reserved  for  those  activists  who  have  been 
through  the  tool  and  issues  courses,  but  sometimes  targeted  at  members  generedly. 
A few  educational  institutions  work  with  unions  to  provide  laboiu*  education  (more 
often  labour  studies)  programs  for  labour  unionists  across  Canada.  Unions  are  also 
involved  in  workplace  literacy  and  worker  training  programs  and  in  televisual 
broadcasting,  all  of  which  are  targeted  at  members  and  do  include  some  elements 
of  labour  education.  What  follows  is  a discussion  of  different  union’s  educational 
provision:  first,  an  example  of  a union’s  education  program  which  ties  together 
these  different  strands  of  labour  education;  second,  a discussion  of  professional 
union  education;  third,  membership  education;  and  fourth,  a review  of  a union 
course  on  international  issues. 

An  Example  of  Union  Provision;  CUPE’s  Six  Level  Program'* 

Individual  unions  offer  a range  of  courses  for  activists.  Although  the  psurticular 
offerings  wUl  vary,  the  kinds  of  courses  offered  by  CUPE  are  broadly  typical  of 
those  of  other  Canadian  unions.  CUPE’s  six  level  education  program  is  graded  and 
leads  to  a certificate  of  completion  for  members  who  have  undertaken  the  six  levels 
of  courses-including  the  CLC  Labour  College. 

Courses  in  levels  one  to  four  are  usually  offered  at  weekends  or  week-long 
seminars  and  £U"e  instructed  by  “peer  instructors”  or  union  staff.  Broadly  speaking, 
the  levels  are; 

1.  New  Members  and  Officers 


* Thanks  to  Joe  Bouchard,  National  Representative,  CUPE,  Niagara  Area  Office  for  the 
following  information.  i [•  .j 
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2.  Steward  Training 

3.  Collective  Bargaining 

4.  Specialized  Courses 

5.  Labour  College  Correspondence  Courses 

6.  Labour  College  Residential  Program. 

Level  One-New  Members  and  Officers.  Level  one  includes  a course  called 
Our  Union  which  is  designed  to  provide  newer  members  and  new  local  imions  with 
knowledge  about  CUPE  and  how  it  functions.  It  also  shows  participants  how  to  set 
up  and  run  an  effective  union  organization,  including  tmion  committees.  For 
example,  it  explains  the  role  of  union  officers  and  how  to  conduct  meetings. 
Another  course  offered  at  this  level  is  the  Financial  Officer  Training  which  is 
specially  designed  for  secretary  treasurers  and  trustees. 

Level  Two-Steward  Training.  Level  two.  Steward  Training,  is  divided  into 
two  courses.  The  first  is  Effective  Stewarding,  a basic  course  which  is  primarily 
instructed  by  trained  rank  and  file  occasional  instructors.  The  second  course  is 
Advanced  Steward  Training  which  is  usually  presented  by  union  staff.  This  second 
course  offers  more  analysis  of  contract  language  and  arbitration  cekses  than  the 
“grievance  handling”  component  of  the  first  course. 

Level  Three-Collective  Bargaining.  Level  three.  Collective  Bargaining,  offers 
three  courses  to  be  taken  consecutively.  The  Introduction  to  Bargaining  course 
attempts  to  demonstrate  how  many  of  the  negotiating  skills  used  in  daily  life 
relate  to  the  collective  bargaining  process.  It  also  focuses  on  how  to  develop  an 
overall  baigaining  strategy  to  achieve  specific  goals.  The  course  includes; 

1.  How  to  set  and  pursue  bargaining  goals. 

2.  Dealing  with  the  employer. 

3.  The  importance  of  good  communication  skills. 

4.  Leadership  in  bargaining. 

5.  Developing  effective  tactics. 

6.  Building  support  for  bargaining  goals,  both  within  the  local  and  the 
community. 

7.  The  right  to  strike. 

8.  Presenting  a settlement  to  the  membership. 

The  second  collective  bargaining  comrse  provides  an  overview  of  the  collective 
bargaining  system  as  it  exists  in  Canada  today.  It  outlines  the  roles  played  by  the 
three  main  participants-employers,  unions,  and  govemments-and  analyses  the 
strengths  and  weeiknesses  of  the  system.  It  introduces  the  CUPE  standard 
agreement  and  deals  in  detail  with  a number  of  contemporary  issues. 

The  third  course  deals  with  formulating  emd  substantiating  collective  bargaining 
demands  and  helps  participants  use  research  and  statistical  materials.  When  the 
course  is  given  in  a seminar  setting,  a mock  beu'gaining  session  is  a component. 

Level  Four-Specialized  Courses.  Level  four.  Specialized  Courses,  is  divided 
into  three  categories: 
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1.  Advanced  discussions  of  material  already  covered  such  as  advanced 
parliamentary  procedure,  arbitration,  public  speaking  and  face-to-face 
communications. 

2.  Courses  designed  to  broaden  the  understanding  of  the  role  of  trade  union 
activity  in  the  context  of  Canadian  and  world  citizenship  such  as  Political 
Action,  Understanding  Economics,  Labour  Law. 

3 . All  the  special  issue  courses  such  as  Health  and  Safety  Training,  Workplace 
Hazardous  Materials  Information  System  (WHMIS),  Pay  Equity, 
Employment  Equity,  Contracting  Out,  Aids  in  the  Workplace,  Union 
Counselling. 

Levels  Five  and  Six-Labour  College.  The  first  two  categories  of  Level  Four 
serve  the  additional  purpose  of  preparing  members  for  the  Level  Five  Labour 
College  Correspondence  course  and  Level  Six  Labour  College  of  Canada  eight  week 
residential  program. 

Most  of  these  courses,  in  the  first  four  levels,  are  available  at  weekend  seminars 
sponsored  by  the  CUPE  District  Councils.  Specific  courses  are  arranged  for  union 
locals  (or  groups  of  them).  In  Ontario,  the  Ontario  division  sponsors  up  to  three 
large  weekend  seminars  with  ten  to  twelve  courses  and  upwards  of  350 
participants.  CUPE  National  also  holds  three,  week-long  schools  in  Ontario.  Some 
of  these  courses  are  available  on  a correspondence  basis. 

CUPE  is  also  the  sponsor  of  SoliNet,  an  electronic  mail  and  computer 
conferencing  system,  which  is  made  available  to  all  sections  of  the  labour  and 
social  movements.  It  links  Canadians  “from  sea  to  sea  to  sea,”  and  includes  some 
subscribers  from  the  USA,  providing  a vital  exchange  of  information  and  ideas  at 
a relatively  low  cost.  It  also  uses  the  network  to  support  its  educational  programs 
and  is  offering,  in  collaboration  with  Athabasca  University,  distance  learning, 
university  accredited,  labour  studies  courses  on  SoliNet. 

Many  aspects  of  the  CUPE  six  level  program  are  replicated  by  other  unions  at 
local,  provincial,  and  national  levels.  The  mix  of  tool  training  and  issue  courses  is 
common  to  typical  union  education  programs  in  Canada;  however,  in  some  unions 
the  level  four  courses  on  economics  or  labour  law  are  left  to  the  CLC  sponsored 
provincial  federation  of  labour  schools.  Course  offerings  also  reflect  the  problems 
faced  by  a particular  industrial  sector.  For  example,  the  UFCW  includes  courses 
on  repetitive  strain  injury  as  well  as  more  common  health  and  ssdety  topics.  It  also 
has  programs  on  layoffs  and  closures,  and  an  extensive  union  sponsored  literacy 
program. 

Professional  Unions:  Nurses  and  Teachers 

A growth  area  for  organized  labour  in  Canada  since  the  1960s  has  been  public 
sector  professioneds,  some  of  whom  are  organized  within  existing  unions  but  more 
typically  are  organized  independently  into  provincial  unions,  such  as  the  ONA  or 
the  British  Columbia  Teachers’  Federation  (BCTF).  Most  of  these  provincial  unions 
are  not  affiliated  to  any  central  labour  body. 
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Many  of  the  programs  run  by  these  organizations  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
unions  but  some  reflect  professional  concerns.  For  example,  the  ONA  has  a 
program  on  professional  responsibility  which  encompasses  the  dual  accountability 
of  nurses  as  employees  and  as  professionals.  The  BCTF  includes  courses  on  a Code 
of  Ethics  and  Violence  in  Schools  within  their  programs. 

Other  courses  offered  reflect  the  particular  situation  facing  members,  such  as 
courses  on  Assertiveness  Training  for  nurses  and  on  Political  Lobbying  for  both 
groups.  The  BCTF  in  preparation  for  a shift  from  localized  to  centralized 
bargaining  extended  the  availability  of  their  education  programs  to  include  more 
local  representatives  who  may  be  involved  in  contract  administration. 

These  unions,  or  professional  associations,  face  a number  of  problems,  and  while 
they  are  not  unique  to  professional  unionism,  they  are  common  to  them.  These 
include: 

1.  The  cost  involved  in  gathering  together  representatives  from  scattered 
workplaces. 

2.  Getting  time  off  and  meeting  the  costs  of  wages  lost  or  replacement  labour 
(for  example,  a supply  teacher). 

3.  The  problem  of  developing  a “vmion  consciousness”  among  members. 

The  BCTF  wovild  argue  that  what  they  are  trying  to  do  is  develop  a critical 
consciousness  among  their  members,  particularly  in  offering  general  courses  on 
educational  themes.  It  is  clear  that  such  programs  also  have  an  objective  of 
building  union  identity  by  encouraging  members  to  identify  issues  on  which  the 
union  should  campaign.  Some  unions  have  directly  tackled  the  problem  of 
developing  union  and  class  consciousness  through  a "membership  education” 
program. 

Membership  Education:  The  CAW  PEL  Program 

A number  of  vmions  me  running  membership  education  courses  tai  geted  at  the 
broader  membership  and  not  just  union  activists.  The  most  distinctive  and 
intensive  is  that  offered  by  the  CAW.  This  program,  which  is  now  emulated  by  the 
CUPW,  is  not  focused  narrowly  on  prepeuing  representatives  for  collective 
bargaining  but  on  promoting  an  understanding  of  the  union’s  social  and  political 
goals  (Spencer,  1992;  Saul,  1994). 

The  CAW  and  its  predecessor  the  Canadijm  section  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
(UAW),  have  been  running  extensive  educational  programs  for  their  members  and 
activists  throughout  the  postwar  period.  Since  the  split  from  the  UAW,  the  CAW 
has  refurbished  its  Family  Education  Centre  at  Port  Elgin,  Ontario  (on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Huron)  and  overhauled  its  educational  programs.  Central  to  this 
refurbishment  is  the  union’s  PEL  program.  The  program  is  funded  by  a two  to 
three  cent  per  member,  per  hour  benefit  negotiated  in  contracts  with  employers. 
The  money  goes  into  a trust  fund  and  is  used  to  pay  for  lost  wages,  travel, 
accommodation  emd  the  educational  costs  of  the  program.  The  bargaining  unit 
(usually  a particular  local)  can  send  as  many  members  as  its  contributions  allow. 
The  program  consists  of  four,  week-long  residential  courses,  usually  separated  by 
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two  to  three  weeks  back  at  work.  The  program  is  previewed  by  applicants  at  a 
weekend  residential  school,  to  which  applicants’  partners  are  invited  and 
commitments  made  to  take  the  full  course.  A PEL  course  would  typically  consist 
of  130  members  subdivided  into  six  groups.  The  union  also  offers  the  program  in 
French.  By  1994  more  than  4,000  members  had  completed  the  CAW  PEL  program. 

Each  week  (level)  of  the  course  has  a separate  theme: 

Level  1 the  present  as  history. 

Level  2 sociology. 

Level  3 political  economy. 

Level  4 social  and  political  change. 

Some  study  skills  (e.g.,  basic  math  and  reading)  and  union  representative  skills 
(e.g.,  reporting  and  effective  speaking)  are  built  into  the  course.  There  are  a’ so 
committees  established  at  the  outset  from  among  the  course  members,  which 
mirror  the  kind  of  committees  operating  throughout  the  vmion-substance  s’juse, 
international  affairs,  women,  human  rights,  culture,  and  recreation.  These 
committees  organize  events  during  the  course  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
course  coordinator.  The  course  concludes  with  a convention  (mock-conference) 
focusing  on  the  wide  range  of  issues  addressed  during  the  course  and  reported  on 
by  the  committees. 

Videos  are  used  extensively  and  shared  by  members,  but  they  have  not  replaced 
written  materials  which  are  sometimes  read  aloud,  using  a system  of  volimtary 
readers  in  each  group.  (Reading  aloud  was  a technique  used  in  early  North 
American  unions.  For  example,  Samuel  Gompcrs,  American  Federation  of  Labor 
President  (1886-1894  and  1896-1924),  began  his  union  work  as  a reader  to  cigar 
makers.)  Each  week  there  are  a number  of  plenary  sessions  with  union  and  guest 
speakers  and  with  an  opportunity  for  questions  and  discussion  from  the  floor. 
These  can  vary  depending  on  the  issues  of  the  day  and  on  student  requests.  For 
example,  topics  might  include  free  trade,  refugees,  Palestine,  community  politics, 
and  coalition  building.  These  sessions  complement  the  work  going  on  in  the 
classroom  and  in  student  committees. 

Local  Union  Discussion  Leaders  (LUDLs)  lead  the  groups.  These  volunteers  are 
union  activists  whose  release  can  be  negotiated  for  a particular  week  (their  wages 
are  paid  for  out  of  the  PEL  trust  fund)  and  have  received  additional  discussion 
leader  training.  In  addition  to  training  in  teaching  methods,  these  lay  tutors  meet 
annually  to  discuss  changes  in  course  content  and  updating  of  materials. 

There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  student  experience  and  knowledge  to  be  used 
within  the  groups  although  the  approach  used  is  material  and  subject  based, 
rather  than  just  relying  on  student  experience  to  provide  course  content.  The 
union’s  purpose  is  to  provide  a broad  educational  experience  which  challenges  their 
members  to  question  social  economic  and  political  structures  and  to  review  the  role 
of  unions  in  society.  They  discuss  the  relation.ship  between  national  and 
international  questions  as  well  as  those  between  union  members. 
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It  is  clear  from  talking  to  members  that  the  course  is  an  eye-opener  for  many 
participants,  particularly  for  those  who  conceived  of  the  union  as  having  only  a 
limited  role.  As  a result  of  the  experience,  some  will  move  from  uni^n  card-carriers 
to  activists  (Dennis  McDermott,  a former  head  of  the  union  and  CLC  President 
described  his  stay  at  Port  Elgin  in  the  1950s  as  a turning  point  in  his  union 
activism).  The  experience  is  also  social;  contacts  are  made  and  members  gain  an 
understanding  of  different  work  and  community  situations.  Articles  and  books  are 
read  and  videos  exchanged;  newspapers  are  dissected  and  discussed.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  eveduate  the  impact  of  this  kind  of  course.  The  CAW  contends  that  a 
mggority  of  participants  leave  with  a heightened  union  and  social  consciousness 
and  that  a substantial  minority  are  prepared  to  take  on  imion  positions  as  a result. 

A four-week  residential  membership  education  program  is  a model  of  the  kind 
of  PEL  that  can  be  won  through  negotiation.  Its  future,  though,  is  dependent  on 
what  can  be  achieved  in  negotiations.  A substantial  number  of  students  come  from 
plants  in  the  “big  three”  auto  companies  emd  those  companies  can  be  affected  by 
layoff  and  staff  reductions.  The  union  is  committed  to  extending  the  PEL  clauses 
to  aU  its  contracts  in  all  of  the  new  sectors  merging  into  CAW.  At  present 
approximately  75%  of  bargaining  imits,  covering  93%  of  the  union’s  total 
membership,  have  negotiated  PEL.  The  biggest  threat  to  the  program  comes  from 
plant  closures  which  increased  in  the  eenly  1990s  economic  recession  and  the 
continuing  restructuring  of  the  Canadian  economy. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  employer  has  no  influence  over  the  PEL 
program.  It  is  not  employer-paid  time  off  as  experienced  in  some  joint  union- 
management  training  courses.  Once  the  contract  includes  a PEL  clause  the  money 
collected  goes  into  the  CAW-PEL  trust  fund  which  pays  the  lost  wages  and 
expenses  of  members  who  attend  the  course.  The  member  receives  time  off  without 
pay  from  the  employer.  There  is  no  government  influence  over  the  educational 
program  the  union  offers  its  members. 

This  program  is  now  being  emulated  by  CUPW,  who  have  negotiated  a three 
cents-per-member  levy.  They  have  used  the  Port  Elgin  facility  to  run  a number  of 
PEL  classes  alongside  CAW  courses  in  preparation  for  mounting  a separate  CUPW 
program. 

Internationalism:  Steelworkers’  Humanity  Fund  Educational  Program® 

The  CAW  and  CUPW  PEL  programs  are  not  the  only  membership  education 
courses  to  include  international  issues.  A number  of  unions  offer  comses 
specifically  on  international  issues,  and  given  the  increasing  globalization  of 
capital  and  the  growth  cf  free  trade  deals  it  is  important  to  consider  how  unions 
have  responded  educationally  to  these  developments.  One  of  the  most  distinctive 
courses  is  that  of  the  Steelworkers.  What  follows  is  a description  of  a course  called 
Thinking  North-South  developed  by  the  Steelworkers  Humanity  Fund  which  is 
taught  in  Steelworkers’  week-long  schools.  Rank  and  file  activists  drawn  from  the 
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280  bargaining  units  which  have  contributed  to  the  Humanity  Fund  spend  a week 
together  thinking  about  the  workings  of  the  global  economy. 

Over  110  rank  and  file  workers  throughout  Canada  had  participated  in  the 
course  by  1992.  Fifteen  had  also  travelled  to  visit  projects  in  El  Salvador  and  Peru. 
The  course  was  offered  seven  times  in  a two-year  period,  1991  to  1992,  using 
participatory  educational  methods.  Participants  map  out  the  workings  of  the  global 
economy,  starting  with  their  own  v/orkplace  and  eventually  creating  a complex 
map  linking  structural  adjustment  in  the  south  with  free  trade  in  the  north. 

The  instructor  team,  which  includes  worker-instructofs  who  have  done  the 
course  and  travelled  to  other  countries,  have  experimented  with  different 
approaches.  One  course  included  a role  play  of  a press  conference  given  by 
delegations  at  an  international  meeting  on  hemispheric  initiatives.  The  “Peruvian 
delegation”  and  “Canadian  delegation”  made  presentations  on  current  economic 
policies.  The  “journalists”  were  divided  into  labour  and  mainstream  press. 

The  course  has  tackled  the  question  of  how  the  media  frames  visions  of  the 
south  as  a recipient  of  charity  rather  than  as  a potential  partner  in  solving  world 
problems.  One  video  used  was  Simon  Ngubane:  Still  on  Strike,  a history  of  the 
South  Afiican  metalworkers.  (Responses  to  it  included:  “I  had  no  idea  there  was 
such  a sophisticated  trade  union  movement  in  South  Afi*ica,”  and  “Why  does  TV 
just  show  us  black  on  black  violence  instead  of  news  on  trade  unions?”) 

In  addition  to  teaching  internationalism,  some  Canadian  unions  sponsor 
international  educational  activity.  The  more  extensive  understanding  of  broader 
national  and  international  context  is  often  the  focus  of  institutional  labour  studies 
courses. 

Institutional  Provision  of  Labour  Studies 

As  discussed  above,  university  and  college  provision  of  labour  education  is  sparse 
but  varied.  Two  of  the  more  established  labour  studies  programs  targeted 
specifically  at  trade  unionists  are  at  the  University  of  Manitoba  and  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon. 

The  Manitoba  Federation  of  Labour-University  of  Manitoba  certificate  (Friesen, 
1993)  is  a three  year  program  established  more  than  thirty  years  ago;  students 
take  one  course  per  term,  three  hours  a week  (two  courses  per  year).  Courses 
include  economics,  politics,  labour  law,  industrial  relations  and  labour  history. 
Graduating  students  can  proceed  to  a labour  studies  degree  program. 

The  University  of  Saskatchewan  Labour  Studies  Program  is  run  by  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  is  endorsed  by  the  Saskatchewan  Federation  of  Labour.  The 
program  began  in  1988,  and  has  attracted  over  250  trade  unionists.  Courses  range 
from  Labour  History  and  the  Role  of  Labour  in  Society  through  Labour  Sociology, 
Labour  Economics,  Women  and  Work,  New  Technology,  and  Labour  Law  and 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety.  After  taking  six  courses  over  three  years, 
students  obtain  a university  certificate. 
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Perhaps  more  typical  of  labovir  studies  programs  in  Canada  is  that  offered  by 
Brock  University;  although  a new-five-year-old-program  in  industrial  Ontario  (St. 
Catharines),  it  is  a degree  program  for  mainstream  students.  With  parttime 
students  and  evening  classes  it  is  possible  for  labour  activists  to  take  classes  but 
it  is  not  targeted  at  them,  nor  is  there  any  credit  given  for  union  education 
courses. 

Athabasca  University,  Alberta,  provides  another  recent  model  of  university 
credit  labour  studies  courses,  but  as  an  open,  distance  university  it  is  able  to  work 
directly  with  imions  and  the  Federation  of  Labour  to  provide  courses  at  labour 
schools  (courses  have  been  offered  at  the  AFL  Spring  School  and  at  the  CAW,  Port 
Elgin).  Typically,  Athabasca  students  are  worldng  adults  studying  parttime  and 
those  that  are  attracted  to  labovir  studies  have  a union  background.  Credit  is  given 
for  some  union  education  covirses. 

In  Quebec,  the  University  du  Quebec  k Montryal  signed  an  agreement  in  1976 
with  two  labour  centrals,  the  Confederation  des  syndicate  nationaux  (CSN)  and  the 
Quebec  Federation  of  Labovir  (QFL)  and  have  been  providing  labour  education  and 
research  ever  since.  They  are  the  only  substantial  institutional  provider  in  Quebec. 

Educational  institutions  offering  longer  labour  studies  courses  provide  union 
members  with  the  opportvmity  to  investigate  substantive  knowledge  areas  beyond 
their  immediate  experience,  and  allow  students  the  time  to  reflect  on  labour’s  place 
in  the  political  economy  and  within  new  social  forces.  As  noted,  the  above  unions 
are  also  addressing  some  of  these  questions  directly  on  shorter  union  provided 
courses,  and  as  a final  example  of  how  unions  are  educationally  tackling  these 
broader  qvieotions,  those  courses  recently  established  by  the  CLC  on  the 
environment  wUl  be  reviewed.  This  is  an  important  example  because  it  also 
illustrates  labour  education’s  contribution  to  resolving  a controversy  within 
organized  labour. 

Unions  and  the  Environment 

One  of  the  key  aspects  of  social  unionism  as  defined  by  Canadian  unions  is 
coalition  building  with  other  social  movements:  unions  recognise  that  they  need 
to  build  links  with  other  social  movements  if  they  are  to  influence  public  opinion 
and  government  policy.  This  raises  an  important  question.  To  what  extent  can 
organized  labour,  an  old  social  movement  with  its  established  bureaucracy  and  its 
own  educational  practices,  adopt  the  concerns  and  educational  practices  of  the 
“new”  social  movements  such  as  women’s  groups,  peace  groups,  or 
environmentalists?  If  we  look  at  CUPE’s  program  emd  those  of  other  unions,  we 
can  argue  that  they  have  done  much  in  this  area: 

1.  Unions  offer  a number  of  courses  addressing  many  “new  social”  issues  such 
as  employment  equity,  sexual  or  racial  harassment. 

2.  Unions  have  campaigned  for  peace  and  against  world  poverty. 

3.  Unions  have  run  campaigns  and  educational  programs  targeted  primarily 
at  members’  behaviour  outside  the  workplace,  such  as  those  against  violence 
against  women,  and  substance  abuse.  The  CAW,  in  particular,  runs  a 
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number  of  short  courses  on  these  themes  and  has  some  separate  programs 
for  women,  persons  of  colour,  and  physically  challenged  members. 

Environmentalism,  however,  provides  an  interesting  test  for  labour.  The  clash 
between  conservation  and  economic  growth  has  generally  found  labour  siding  with 
capital  in  support  of  development  and  jobs.®  In  other  cases,  unions  have  been  split 
in  their  support  for  conservation  or  development  of  a particular  resource.  In  the 
popular  image,  loggers  and  pulp  and  saw  mill  workers  are  lined  up  against 
environmentalists  and  native  groups  in  demanding  access  to  EC’s  forests. 

This  image  is  too  simph.5tic.  Unionized  workers  and  their  organizations  are  also 
concerned  with  longer-tenn  employment;  they  do  not  support  the  despoiling  tactics 
used  by  some  corporations  involved  in  resource  extraction.  Others  live  as  well  as 
work  in  the  locality  of  a particular  plant,  be  it  mill  or  mine  or  municipal  dump 
site.  It  is  their  families,  not  those  of  shareholders  and  directors,  who  breath  in  the 
foxil  discharge  from  the  pulp  mills.  There  can  also  be  a coincidence  of  interests  in 
that  fewer  chemicals  in  the  plant  improve  the  health  and  safety  of  workers  and 
reduce  the  hazardous  waste  associated  with  the  production  process.  Also  the 
simpUstic  presentation  of  these  issues  in  some  media  often  does  not  edlow  for  the 
diversity  of  opinion  among  union  members.  Just  as  environmentalists  and  native 
groups  can  have  differences  of  opinion  on  development  issues,  so,  too,  can  labour. 
The  split  between  pulp  and  paper  workers  (Communications,  Energy  and 
Paperworkers  [CEPD  and  the  woodworkers  (International  Woodworkers  of  America 
[IWA])  over  forest  management  in  BC  is  a prime  example. 

Given  this  framework,  we  can  now  look  at  the  following  question.  How  has 
organized  labour  set  about  developing  a policy  on  the  environment  and  what  role 
has  imion  education  played?  One  of  the  problems  for  labour  in  dealing  with 
environmental  questions  has  been  what  environmental  stance  it  could  adopt.  It 
had  no  well-developed  theory  to  support  its  action.  This  situation  changed  to  some 
extent  with  the  publication  of  the  Bruntland  Commission’s  report  (Bnmdland, 
1987)  and  the  Commission’s  enumeration  of  the  principles  of  “sustainable 
development.”  Although  this  was  not  a labour  movement  document,  it  captured 
mjmy  of  labour’s  concerns  with  simple  conservationism  and  melded  with  some 
existing  campaigns  around  ensuring  future  work  and  reduction  in  hazardous 
substances.  For  example,  the  CLC  heis  been  holding  conferences  on  jobs  and  the 
environment  since  1978.  (A  few  unions  have  national  policies  which  stand  in 
contradiction  to  environmental  concerns,  support  for  nuclear  energy  by  energy 
workers  and  for  clear-cutting  by  the  IWA  are  perhaps  the  most  glaring  examples. 
There  can  also  be  splits  within  unions,  for  example  the  desire  of  chemical 
workers-CEP  members-to  see  chlorine  used  in  papermaking  and  the 
det?rmination  of  paperworkers— also  CEP  members— to  see  it  phased  out;  or  CUPE’s 
local  1000,  Ontario  Hydro’s,  opposition  to  CUPE’s  national  policy  against  nuclear 
energy). 


* It  can  also  be  argued  that  some  environmental  groups  are  antiworker,  see  Schrecker 
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Labour  has  argued  for  a blended  approach  to  the  issue  of  development  and  the 
environment.  The  following  stands  illustrate  this  point: 

1.  The  International  Chemical  and  Energy  Workers’  Federation  stated  that  “to 
deny  the  need  for  economic  growth  in  a world  plagued  by  poverty  and 
undernourishment  for  the  bulk  of  its  population  is  as  unreasonable  as  to 
insist  that  such  growth  can  continue  to  destroy  the  natural  habitat  of 
mankind  without  interruption.” 

2.  The  CAW  have  asserted  that  “workers  must  have  the  right  to  choose  both 
economic  security  and  a healthy  environment  for  ourselves,  our  families  and 
future  generations.” 

3.  Ted  Shrecker  (1993)  argued  that  this  can  be  achieved  via  the  sustainable 
development  concept  which  “requires  that  growth  be  revived,  nationally  and 
globally,  while  conserving  and  enhancing  the  resource  base  on  which  growth 
depends.”’  One  of  the  key  elements  here  is  the  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  renewable  resources. 

In  order  to  eiisure  its  perspectives  were  developed  by  its  own  affiliates  and  their 
members,  the  CLC  began  developing  courses  for  union  members.  A number  of 
provincial  and  national  conferences  preceded  course  development.  In  1993,  a one- 
week  course.  Union  Environmental  Action  was  written  to  be  followed  by  materials 
on  an  introductory  nine-hour  course.  Workers'  and  the  Environment  and  a three- 
hour  unit.  Pollution  Prevention,  developed  primarily  for  inclusion  in  other  courses. 
Members  attending  these  courses  may  also  receive  a copy  of  the  CLC  Sustainable 
Development  publication. 

Although  the  publication  of  these  materials  suggests  a very  fixed  agenda,  the 
course  program  allows  members  to  inject  their  own  concerns  and  examples. 
However,  the  goal  of  the  CLC  is  to  get  course  participants  to  understand  the  key 
issues  and  struggle  with  the  difficult  problems  raised.  Course  participants  are 
expected  to  read  the  background  information  and  are  supplied  with  lists  of 
additionad  readings.  Many  of  the  problems  raised  are  open  ended  with  a variety 
of  policy  options  discussed.  The  CLC  lists  different  environmental  groups  and  notes 
where  there  have  been  disagreements  between  these  groups  and  different  unions. 
The  possibility  for  establishing  contacts  is  left  open. 

In  many  ways  these  short  courses,  particularly  the  week  long  Union 
Environmental  Action  course,  are  examples  of  the  best  traditions  of  workers’ 
education  in  which  the  sociopolitical  and  socioeconomic  context  is  provided  as  a 
basis  for  consideration  of  policy  decisions  and  union  actions.  These  courses  can  be 
seen  as  issue  based  environmentalism,  but  are  not  focused  on  a specific  local 
concern,  as  might  informal  learning  in  a local  environmental  group.  They  would 
provide  context  for  such  “learning”  and  do  not  preclude  local  or  provincial  union 
organization  mounting  such  an  educational  event.  On  the  contrary,  by  sensitising 
a broader  constituency  to  the  issues  involved,  these  courses  would  be  expected  to 


’ Many  of  the  examples  and  general  point*  made  in  this  section  are  taken  from 
Shrecker  (1993).  , ^ 
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resvilt  in  more  union  environmental  actions.  Such  actions  may  be  a reaction  to  a 
particialar  event,  a toxic  dump  site,  for  example,  or  initiated  by  the  union 
membership  as  a result  of  heightened  consciousness,  for  example,  auditing 
company  environmental  practices. 

It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  success  of  these  courses  but  a number  of  features 
can  be  noted;  (a)  the  material  is  discussion-based,  beginning  with  students’ 
experiences  to  date;  (b)  course  members  are  provided  with  background  material 
some  of  which  is  “taught”  directly  on  the  course,  with  the  remainder  provided  as 
background  reading;  (c)  instructors  are  rarely  professional  educators;  and  (d)  the 
coxirses  use  lay  and  full  time  officials  as  instructors-facilitators.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  labour  pays  for  its  own  education,  including  loss  of  wages,  the  education 
grant  from  the  Government  of  Canada  Human  Resources  Development  to  the  CLC 
is  small  and  is  without  strings.  All  of  which  means  that  organised  labour  can  take 
an  independent  stance  on  issues,  whereas  some  environmental  pressure  groups 
may  be  dependent  on  government  grant  assistance  to  support  their  activities  and 
therefore  may  be  constrained  when  deaUng  with  some  issues. 

In  addition  to  CLC  initiatives,  a number  of  unions  have  been  mounting  their 
own  campaigns.  The  pulp  and  paper  section  of  the  CEP  have  a pamphlet, 
developed  from  a Swedish  pulp  and  paper  union  publication,  which  eirgues  for 
treating  forests  as  a renewable  resource  and  for  zero  discharge  of  chemicals.  They 
have  taken  this  publication  to  all  sections  of  their  membership  and  run  half-day 
schools  explaining  union  policy. 

Discussion  and  Evaluation 

Union  or  labour  education  has  been  divided  into  tool  training  for  union 
representatives,  issue  courses  which  connect  workplace  and  society,  and  labour 
studies  which  looks  at  the  broader  context  of  unionism.  While  these  categories 
overlap,  they  are  nonetheless  useful  for  differentiating  between  the  main  purposes 
of  particular  courses  and  how  they  relate  to  union  organization  and  goals.  Labour 
education  is  primarily  targeted  at  representatives  or  activists  in  the  union  and 
they  normally  begin  with  basic  tool  training  courses,  and  then  move  on  to  issues 
courses  and  eventually  the  more  extensive  labour  studies  courses  and  programs. 
Some  unions  offer  membership  (as  opposed  to  representative  or  activist)  education 
courses  and  in  some  cases  such  courses  may  more  accurately  be  described  as 
labour  studies  as  they  examine  and  explain  the  context  of  labour  unionism. 
Labour  education  in  Canada,  therefore,  can  be  viewed  as  having  three  main 
purposes: 

1.  To  maintain  and  sustain  union  organization  and  diverse  union  purposes. 

2.  To  promote  change  of  policy  and  organizational  goals. 

3.  To  develop  union  consciousness  and  support  social  action. 

State  Funding 

Federal  Government  support  for  labour  education  reached  a peak  in  1990-1991 
of  $8  million,  calculated  at  $2.11  per  capita.  In  1994-1995  it  was  just  over  $4 
million  at  $1.20  per  capita.  The  Government  of  Canada  Human  Resources 
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Development  did  consider  setting  up  a separate  fund  to  promote  its  priorities 
within  the  Labour  Education  Program  (LEP)*  (Government  of  Canada  Human 
Resources  Development,  1990,  recommendation  1)  but  it  has  not  done  so, 
preferring  to  use  other  funds  to  promote  joint  labour  management  schemes  such 
as  participatory  management.  This  has  left  the  LEP  as  a distinctive  state 
contribution  to  union  controlled  education,  essentially  justified  as  “a  substantial 
contribution  to  a more  equitable  distribution  of  public  funds  allocated  to  industrial 
relations  education”  (Government  of  Canada  Human  Resources  Development,  1990, 
p.  114).  Whilst  it  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Government  sees  LEP  funding  as 
essentially  contributing  to  a more  ‘effective  operation  of  the  mdustrial  relations 
system,”  it  Jilso  recognises  that  courses  contribute  to  “the  broader  labour 
movement  and  the  community”  and  to  union  involvement  in  “public  policy  process” 
(Government  of  Canada  Humem  Resources  Development,  1990,  p.  113).  WTiat  this 
amovmts  to  is  a fairly  broad  view  of  the  purposes  of  labovur  education  and  a 
“without  strings”  approach  to  granting  state  funds.  LEP  fimding  has  directly,  or 
indirectly;  e.g.,  via  support  for  course  materials  development,  assisted  a 
substantial  proportion  of  labour  education  in  Canada.  LEP  is,  however,  only 
funding  a part  of  the  labour  education  provision  ((jovernment  of  Canada  Human 
Resources  Development,  1990,  p.  102)  and  makes  no  contribution  to  some,  such  as 
the  CAW  and  CUPW  PEL  courses. 

Effectiveness  of  Laboiir  Education 

This  brings  us  to  the  concluding  question.  How  effective  is  labour  education  in 
Canada?  Since  unions  invest  a lot  of  time  and  resources  in  education,  over  suid 
above  those  provided  by  LEP,  it  is  clearly  important  to  them.  However,  other 
events  in  a unionist’s  life,  such  as  a strike  or  participation  in  an  actual 
negotiations,  may  provide  more  important  and  direct  learning  opportunities  than 
a union  course;  no  matter  how  carefully  crafted,  a course  may  be  considered  once 
removed  from  the  actual  experience.  Nevertheless,  unions  regard  education  as 
underpinning  the  union  effort  in  the  workplace  and  in  the  commxmity. 

A study  sponsored  by  the  CLC  in  1990  found  that: 

1 . Members  expected  to  benefit  both  themselves  and  the  union  by  taking  union 
courses. 

2.  The  courses  helped  members  to  become  more  interested  in  the  union. 

3.  Members  were  able  to  make  better  union  decisions  as  a result  of  attending 
union  courses  (Vector,  1990). 

Generally  members  thought  courses  were  too  short,  but  in  other  ways  were  content 
with  the  course  experience. 
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LEP  provides  financial  assistance  to  education  initiatives  of  central  labour  bodies  and 
independent  trade  unions.  It  was  established  in  1977,  commencing  with  a direct 
contract  with  the  CLC.  Currently  six  central  labour  organizations  and  approximately 
ninety  independent  unions  receive  funding  from  Labour  Canada. 
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While  respondents  felt  the  magor  impact  of  labour  education  was  on  how  they 
did  their  vtnion  work,  others  included  comments  on  how  it  changed  the  way  they 
saw  Canadian  society  (this  was  particularly  notable  in  respondents  from  the 
Atlantic  region)  and  influenced  them  to  become  involved  in  local  politics 
community  actions.  On  the  evidence  of  this  study,  the  CLC’s  labour  education 
programs  clearly  worked  as  a promoter  of  “social  unionism”  and  the  programs  ^so 
worked  as  “education.”  Most  students  wanted  more  educational  opportunity, 
preferably  using  the  same  format,  but  with  two  out  of  three  also  stating  they  were 
interested  in  taking  labour  courses  at  home. 

In  conclusion,  the  survey  enhances  the  perception  of  union  officios  that 
education  supports  union  activism.  The  link  between  education  and  activism  >n^s 
also  confirmed  in  the  Government  of  Canada  Human  Resources  Development  LhR 
study  which  included  a survey  of  Labour  College  of  Canada  students  (Government 
of  Canada  Human  Resources  Development,  1990,  p.  75-84).  Labour  education, 
organization  and  activism  are  hnked.  The  CLC’s  National  Coordinator  of  Prograni 
Development,  Danny  Mallet,  has  argued  that  the  diverse  educational  provision  ot 
Canadian  unions  has  been  a major  factor  in  the  growth  of  labour  umonism  in 
Canada  during  a period  of  international  decline  (personal  communication,  Ji^y 
1994)  (for  example,  in  the  last  ten  years  unions  in  Canada  have  retained  a density 
of  approximately  37%  with  an  increasing  workforce  and  have  therefore  incre^ed 
their  membership,  whereas  unions  in  the  USA,  UK,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
have  suffered  declines  in  density  and  actual  members  of  between  one-quarter  and 
one-half  in  the  same  time  period). 

Conclusion 

This  survey  of  labour  education  in  Canada  has  illustrated  the  diversity  and 
vibrancy  of  current  provision.  Future  research  will  explore  US,  Austrmian  and 
New  Zealand  labour  education  (and  update  the  reports  on  the  UK)  and  contrast 
union  education  responses  to  the  globalization  and  restructurmg  of  capit^  ^d 
labour  markets.  In  this  regard  the  withdrawal  of  state  funding  in  the  UK  and  New 
Zealand  and  the  decline  in  federal  support  in  Canada  and  Australia  is  sigmficant, 
as  is  the  move  towards  credential!  zing  of  union  training  across  all  five  countnes. 
The  emphasis  unions  are  giving  to  worker  training  also  needs  elaboration,  as  do 
the  links  between  unions  and  public  education  bo^es.  Unions  are  beginning  to  use 
electronic  and  other  forms  of  distance  education  to  combat  corporate  globa 
strategies  and  are  rediscovering  the  importance  of  a “union  conscious  as  we  as 
a skilled  leadership  and  membership.  The  implications  that  all  of  these  factors 
have  for  labour  education  curriculum,  methods,  students  and  tutors  need  to  be 
exeunined. 
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PERSPECTIVES 

LITERACY  AS  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGY: 

THE  TANZANIAN  EXPERIENCE 

Philemon  A.  K.  Mushi 

University  of  Dar  es  Salaam 

Abstract 

This  study  examines  Tanzania's  initiatives  to  use  functional  literacy  programs  as  a 
vehicle  for  agricultural  transformation.  The  functional  literacy  programs  were 
introduced  in  four  pilot  regions  in  1968,  focusing  on:  reading,  writing,  numeracy, 
agriculture,  nutrition,  national  ideology,  fishing,  and  cattle  raising.  They  were 
introduced  to  replace  traditional  literacy  programs  which  had  had  only  a 
disappointing  impact  on  improving  agricultural  production.  Following  the  pilot 
program,  a national  program  was  impleniented  in  1971  and  continues  to  the  present. 
Although  the  government  hoped  for  significant  changes  in  traditional  farming 
practices,  this  has  not  happened  due  to  a combination  of  factors  including  a lack  of 
attention  to  the  human  and  material  resources  needed,  learners'  motivations,  and  the 
local  conditions  under  which  the  programs  operate. 

R4simi4 

Cette  itude  se  penche  sur  une  s4rie  d'initiatives  d'alphab^tisation  fonctionnelle  vou4es 
au  diveloppement  agricole  en  Txnzanie.  Les  projets,  introduits  dans  quatre  regions 
pilotes  en  1968,  avaknt  pour  objet  la  lecture,  I’ecriture,  le  calcul,  I'agriculture, 
I'alimentation,  I'idiologie  nationak,  la  peche  et  I’elevage  du  bitail.  Ces  activitis  furent 
con^ues  pour  succider  aux  programmes  conventionnels  d'alphabitisation,  dont 
I’impact  sur  les  pratiques  agricoles  itait  Jugi  insuffisant.  Suite  au  projet  pilote,  un 
programme  national  fut  land  en  1971  et  subsiste  d ce  jour.  Les  attentes  du 
gouvernement,  anticipant  des  changements  marquis  dans  les  practiques  agricoles 
traditionnelles,  ne  se  concritiserent  pas.  Pluskurs  fackurs  peuvent  itre  invoquis,  dont 
k manque  de  ressources  humaines  et  matirklks,  la  faihk  motivation  des  apprenants, 
et  des  conditions  locaks  peu  favorabks. 


Introduction 

Tanzania  has,  since  independence,  considered  agriculture  to  be  the  main  enpne  of 
its  economy.  Agriculture  constitutes  the  largest  part  of  the  country’s  Gross  National 
Product  (GNP)  and  is  the  main  source  of  foreign  exchange.  Although  the  majority  of 
the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  farmers  still  use  traditional  methods  of 
fanning  which  the  government  believes  limits  the  productivity  of  labour  and 
cultivated  land.  In  other  words,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  agricultural  production 
is  hampered  by  a lack  of  modem  farming  skills. 

Submitted  for  review  July  1993.  Revised  manuscript  accepted  for  publication  June  1994. 
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Immediately  following  independence,  the  government  thought  it  was  vmfair  to 
consider  farmers  old-fashioned  simply  because  of  their  familiar  farming  practices; 
modem  skills  of  farming  were  unknown  to  traditional  African  society  and  therefore 
to  the  mjoority  of  Tanzanian  people  (Nyerere,  1973).  However,  by  the  1960s, 
traditional  farming  skills,  although  appropriate  in  the  past,  were  considered 
obsolete  because  they  could  not  cope  with  demands  to  increase  production  for 
world-wide  consumption. 

With  the  adoption  of  “Ujamaa”  (the  Tanzanian  version  of  socisdism)  as  a 
development  strategy,  modernization  of  agriculture  became  even  more  important 
because  the  country  had  limited  capital  resources.  Ujamaa  required  that  people 
live  and  work  together  in  village  communities  to  increase  agricultural  production 
and  earn  needed  foreign  currency.  An  increase  in  foreign  currency  was  expected 
to  lead  to  improvements  in  disposable  incomes,  a more  rational  investment  of 
money,  a better  standard  of  living,  emd  improved  levels  of  sanitation  and  nutrition 
(Institute  of  Advilt  Education  [lAE],  1971).  In  the  effort  of  working  towards 
agricultural  transformation,  functional  literacy  was  considered  a key  skill.  In  the 
government’s  view,  functional  literacy  would  empower  people  as  well  as  provide 
for  them  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  agriculture  production.  In  turn, 
this  improvement  in  agricultural  production  was  expected  to  increase  circulation 
of  foreign  currency  and  boost  the  country’s  GNP. 

To  realize  the  objective  of  agricultural  transformation,  leaders  were  required  to 
persuade  and  educate  the  rural  population  rather  than  force  them  to  change 
farming  methods.  The  country’s  political  leadership  saw  part  of  its  role,  therefore, 
in  educational  terms;  it  wished  to  improve  literacy  and  use  functional  literacy 
training  as  a means  of  bringing  about  adoption  of  modem  larming  skills.  This 
necessitated  government  introduction  of  functional  literacy  programs  to  replace 
traditional  literacy  programs,  which  had  treated  literacy  as  6m  end  in  itself  (Mushi, 
1990).  TYaditional  progr6uns  focused  on  the  “3Rs”  only  (reading,  writing,  and 
numeracy  skills),  whereeis  functional  literacy  programs  focused  on  the  3Rs  aa  well 
as  agriculture,  nation6il  ideology,  nutrition,  fishing,  and  cattle  raising. 

Purpose  of  the  Study  and  Research  Methods 

This  study  was  conducted  by  the  rese6U*cher  in  1989  to  investigate  and  emedyze 
Tsmzsmia’s  initiatives  to  use  function6il  literacy  as  a vehicle  for  agricultural 
transformation  during  the  1970s  and  1980s.  In  particular,  this  study  investigated 
the  m6mner  in  which  the  functional  literacy  program  was  conceived,  formulated, 
and  implemented.  Ideally,  the  outcome  of  this  6m6ilysis  would  be  to  improve  an 
understanding  of  the  context  6md  constraints  which  influenced  the  fimctional 
literacy  program  design  and  development  in  Tanz6mia,  6md  to  enable  adult 
education  policy  makers  and  planners  to  carry  out  informed  modifications  where 
necesscuy. 

The  study  employed  structured  interviews  with  practising  adult  educators  who 
participated  in  the  design  emd  implementation  of  the  program.  These  included 
adult  education  officials  at  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  (MEC)  and 
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regional  adult  educators.  Information  generated  from  these  interviews  was 
cross-validated  through  document  analysis.  Legislative  documents  such  as 
government  circulars,  government  policy  statements,  MEC  and  Swedish 
International  Development  Agency  (SIDA)  research  reports,  and  other  textual 
materials  were  analyzed  to  gather  information  on  how  these  programs  were 
formulated  and  implemented. 

Major  Findings  and  General  Analysis 

Proerram  Development 

Initially,  the  government’s  intention  in  designing  the  new  functional  literacy 
programs  was  to  involve  the  community  in  identifying  skills  necessary  to  improve 
agricultural  production  (Nyerere,  1975,  1979).  However,  according  to  the  report, 
“Adult  Education  and  Development  in  Tanzania”  (Johnsson,  1983),  there  were  no 
proper  surveys  carried  out  to  help  develop  the  functional  literacy  programs. 
Instead,  the  programs  were  designed  by  a few  experts  who  focused  exclusively  on 
agricultural  concerns  regarding  the  cash-crops  that  promised  the  greatest  potential 
contribution  to  foreign  exchange  (J.  Nindi,  personal  communication,  January  25, 
1989). 

In  justifying  their  planning  approach,  the  MEC  o ificials  (A.  Kalinjuma,  personal 
communication,  January  27,  1989)  underlined  tha;  functional  literacy  prop-ams 
were  not  a matter  of  “community  choice”,  but  weri  rather  what  was  considered 
necessary  by  the  Chama  cha  Mapinduzi  Party  (CCM)  to  achieve  national 
development  goals.  Functional  literacy  programs,  therefore,  did  not  require 
participatory  program  planning.  This  point  was  further  emphasized  by  Mbakile, 
the  former  assistant  director  of  the  Mwanza  Literacy  Centre,  in  his  paper 
“Literacy  and  Post-Literacy  Programs  in  Tanzania”,  (undated): 

It  is  nowadays  commonly  advocated  that  program  clientele  should  be  actively 
involved  in  program  planning,  etc.  However,  our  experience  shows  that  where 
political  decisions  and  priorities  are  of  overriding  importance,  the 
implementation  of  these  by  the  government  does  not  have  to  wait  for 
participatory  planning.  The  Party  resolution  on  the.  eradication  of  functional 
illiteracy  required  the  application  of  approaches,  techniques  and  methods  all 
of  which  could  be  developed  with  less  participatory  planning  than  desirable, 

(p.  27) 

The  functional  literacy  programs  were,  therefore,  planned  in  the  context  of  a 
framework  that  made  no  attempt  to  incorporate  the  views  of  the  community. 

Organization  and  Implementation 

Strategies  Employed.  The  campaign  to  eradicate  illiteracy  was  organized  in 
four  phases,  starting  in  1971,  and  initially  covered  some  5.2  million  participants 
(Nindi,  1984).  It  was  funded  by  international  agencies  such  as  SIDA  and  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP).  The  government  directed  primary 
schools  to  serve  as  educational  centres  for  children  in  the  mornings  and  for  adults 
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in  the  afternoons.  In  addition  to  school  buildings,  the  literacy  ceunpaign  also  u :ed 
factories,  party  offices,  bars,  market  places,  and  dispensaries  as  classrooms. 

Regional  and  district  adult  education  coordinators  were  appointed  to  mobilize 
people  for  literacy  activities  as  well  as  to  coordinate  and  distribute  literacy 
materials.  The  coordinators  were  assisted  by  various  adult  education  committees 
formed  from  the  grassroots  to  the  national  level.  The  CCM  Party  leadership 
organized  mass  rallies  and  speeches  to  mobilize  people  to  attend  classes.  Radio 
education  programs,  jazz  bands,  and  newspapers  were  used  to  further  support  this 
campaign  (Mpogolo,  1980). 

Adults  who  failed  to  attend  literacy  classes  were  discussed  in  the  adult  education 
committees.  In  some  centres,  by-laws  were  introduced  to  ensure  regular 
attendance;  those  who  did  not  attend  classes  without  genuine  reason  were  fined 
(Mbakile,  undated).  This  decision,  however,  contrasted  markedly  with  the  coxmtry’s 
underlying  philosophy  of  adult  learning.  As  Nyerere  (1979)  originally  proposed, 
adult  learning  should  not  be  imposed,  because  each  learner  is  ultimately  a 
volunteer  in  the  learning  process.  In  the  functional  literacy  campedgn,  however, 
this  principle  was  ignored. 

Instructors  and  Instructional  Procedures.  As  stated  in  a document  by  lAE 
(1971),  both  primary  school  teachers  and  volunteers  were  required  to  teach  in 
functional  literacy  classes.  The  use  of  an  eclectic  approach  to  teach  reading, 
writing,  and  simple  numeracy  was  considered  essential,  for  it  provided  the  easiest 
way  of  teaching  simple  sentences  with  fimctional  meaning.  The  approach  therefore 
steuled  with  simple,  functionally  meaningful  sentences  followed  by  introduction  of 
related  words  and  syllables.  The  syllables  were  used  to  generate  new  words, 
phrases,  and  sentences.  Vocational  skills  were  taught  by  materials  which  related 
to  the  occupation  of  the  participants.  A cotton  farmer,  for  example,  was  supposed 
to  learn  better  methods  of  cotton  growing  by  using  a primer  featuring 
cotton-growing  information. 

Although  primary  school  teachers  and  volunteers  were  required  to  teach 
functional  literacy  programs  specifically  focusing  on  agriculture,  they  did  not 
pre-train  in  either  adult  teaching  methods  or  agriculture.  As  a result,  most  of 
these  teachers  failed  to  handle  the  theoretical  emd  practical  aspects  of  the 
functional  literacy  classes.  Sumra  and  Bwatwa  (1988)  in  their  paper  “Adult 
Education,  Literacy  Training  and  Skill  Upgrading  in  Tanzania”  noted: 

Primary  school  teachers  have  been  treuned  to  teach  primary  school  pupils; 
they  have  had  no  training  in  teaching  adults.  As  a result,  they  basically  use 
the  same  methods  for  teaching  adults  as  they  do  for  teaching  primary  school 
pupils.  Thus  a teacher  who  has  never  been  a farmer  has  the  responsibility  of 
teaching  a farmer  how  to  grow  cotton  better,  (p.  268) 

Clearly,  the  learners  were  placed  in  an  awkward  situation  for  they  could  not 
practise  the  “half-baked”  skills  imparted  by  literacy  teachers.  Their  teachers  were 
also  hampered  and  could  not  apply  proper  assessments.  As  Lasway,  assistant  to 
the  national  director  of  adult  education  commented: 
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Due  to  the  poor  quality  of  teachers,  it  has  often  been  difficult  for  them  to 
provide  descriptive  reports  to  accompany  the  quantitative  reports.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  make  a qualitative  evaluation  of  the  class  progress. 
(Lasway,  1985,  pp.  313-314) 

The  government  was  eager  to  see  a rapid  improvement  in  agricultxire,  but 
neglected  to  improve  the  quality  of  its  instructors.  This  exemplified  the  low  status 
accorded  to  adult  education;  adult  education  was  seen  as  a non-professional  job 
that  could  be  left  to  untrained  teachers  as  it  was  thought  that  the  teaching  of 
adults  required  no  specialized  skills. 

Literacy  and  Instructional  Resources.  The  government  conceived  of 
fimctional  literacy  as  a necessary  means  of  working  towards  agricultural 
transformation,  and  seemed  to  view  it  as  a mechanism  for  bringing  about 
automatic  transformation  in  a top-down  manner.  However,  apart  from  the 
inadequacies  of  the  classroom,  other  aspects  of  the  program,  such  as  the 
recommended  purchases  of  agricultural  equipment  and  resoxxrces,  were  not  we 
matched  to  the  students.  For  example,  the  programs  concentrated  on  the  use  of 
fertilizers  and  seeds  which  had  to  be  bought  from  cooperative  shops  at  prices  too 
high  for  the  village  communities  (Kweka,  1987;  Mlekwa,  undated),  rather  than 
manure  and  seeds  which  could  be  produced  locally.  By  the  mid-1980s,  over  ten 
years  since  the  start  of  the  campaign,  only  25%  of  the  peasant  population  had 
managed  to  improve  agricultural  production  (MEC,  1986).  Literacy  training  alone 
obviously  did  not  have  the  power  to  bring  about  important  shifts  in  agricultural 
production;  it  needed  to  be  linked  with  other  conditions  and  facilities  to  be 
successful. 

Literacy  and  Local  Conditions.  As  stated  earlier,  functional  literacy 
programs  were  developed  in  a top-down  fashion,  designed  on  assumptioi^  that  the 
needs,  motivations,  personalities  and  interests  of  the  village  comrnunities  were 
known.  In  fact,  failure  to  involve  village  communities  in  determining  their  own 
learning  needs  was  one  of  the  main  impediments  to  literacy  initiatives  in  the 
country  (Carr-HiU,  1991;  Kater,  1992;  Mushi,  1990).  In  some  villages,  functional 
literacy  programs  did  not  match  the  villagers’  agricultural  concerns  (A.  Nyiti, 
personal  communication,  February  2,  1989).  For  example,  in  villages  where  the 
main  agricultural  activity  was  coffee  or  banana  production,  teachers  used  texts  on 
fishing  as  primers.  According  to  Nindi  (personal  communication,  January  25, 
1989),  the  reason  for  this  mis-match  was  the  poor  coordination  of  literacy  activities 
in  the  village  communities  and  a shortage  of  instructional  materials. 

Further  interviews  with  J.  Nindi  (personal  communication,  date,  1989)  and  D. 
Mbunda  (personal  communication,  February  14,  1989)  revealed  that  the  content 
of  the  programs  was  not  of  an  appropriate  level  to  motivate  villagers  who  had  been 
engaged  in  agricultural  production  for  a long  time.  Ironically,  given  the  objective 
of  the  campaign,  some  of  the  texts  did  not  introduce  any  new  ideas  concerning 
agriculture.  Consequently,  students  attended  irregularly,  displayed  pasrive 
resistance,  or  dropped  out.  Some  participants  attended  classes  only  when  they 
wished  or  when  the  local  authorities  applied  special  force  (i.e.;  by-laws  or  fines). 
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^i^valuation  Procedures 

In  order  to  enable  the  government  to  ascertain  whether  the  functional  literacy 
objectives  were  being  realized  or  not,  an  evaluation  exerdse  was  considered 
necessaiy.  Evaluation  instruments  such  as  attendance  registers  and  special  forms 
referred  to  as  Upimaji  wa  Kisomo  (UMK)  were  employed  to  determine  the  levels  of 
learners’  enrolment,  attendance,  and  performance.  Apart  from  this,  literacy  tests 
(paper  and  pencil  tests)  were  used  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  reading,  writing,  and 
simple  arithmetic  skills  had  been  mastered  by  the  learners. 

The  tests  were  graded  according  to  four  levels  of  achievement.  Level  I consisted  of 
learners  who  had  enrolled  in  and  attended  two  thirds  of  the  literacy  sessions  offered 
in  a year.  Level  II  was  composed  of  learners  who  qualified  for  Level  I but  who  could 
write  or  do  simple  calculations.  Level  III  was  comprised  of  learners  who  attended  sis 
in  Levels  I and  II  but  in  addition  could  read  and  write  simple  texts  as  well  as  do 
simple  arithmetic.  Level  IV  included  learners  who  attended  as  per  the  lower  levels 
but  who  could  also  read  newspapers  smd  use  acquired  literacy  skills  in  community 
development.  Learners  who  achieved  Levels  III  and  IV  were  considered  literacy 
graduates;  those  who  achieved  Level  IV  were  considered  functionally  literate. 

However,  it  appears  that  literacy  tests  were  only  relevant  as  far  as  Levels  I and  II 
were  concerned  because  their  main  focus  was  on  the  3Rs.  Since  Levels  III  and  IV 
required  adult  learners  to  master  the  3Rs  as  well  as  functional  skills,  literacy  tests 
were  in  themselves  imable  to  evaluate  frmctional  literacy.  Therefore,  other 
assessment  tools  were  needed.  In  spite  of  this,  the  government  appeals  to  have 
overlooked  this  crucial  aspect  of  a successful  program. 

Since  1975,  literacy  tests  have  been  continuously  used  as  assessment  tools  to 
evaluate  functional  literacy  programs.  They  may  work,  in  a limited  fashion,  to 
evaluate  basic  literacy  skills,  but  they  certainly  do  not  provide  an  effective  means  for 
measuring  any  upgrading  of  agricultural  skills,  which  was  an  equally  important 
objective  of  the  functional  literacy  campaign.  One  researcher  noted: 

We  have  not  succeeded  in  evaluation.  We  are  still  using  the  assessment  tools 

used  in  assessing  formal  education.  We  cannot  evaluate  a better  farmer  through 

a paper  and  pendl  exam.  (D.  Mbunda,  personal  communication,  February  14, 

1989) 

In  a larger  sense,  the  literacy  campaign  was  quite  successful;  in  regard  to  the  3Rs, 
the  literacy  teste  conducted  across  the  country  showed  that  the  government  managed 
to  reduce  illiteracy  rates  from  69%  in  1967  to  9.6%  in  1986  (MEC,  1986).  However, 
in  terms  of  functional  literacy,  even  those  people  who  apparently  acquired  functional 
literacy  skills  did  not  utilize  them  to  improve  agriciiltural  production.  A study 
conducted  by  Kinshaga  (1985)  revealed  that  the  new  idea  of  ox-cultivation,  for 
example,  appeared  inimical  to  the  values  of  some  village  i ommunities.  There  was  a 
feeling  that  using  oxen  for  cultivation  was  brutal  to  the  animals,  and  so  farmers 
continued  using  hand  hoes  for  cultivation.  As  cited  above,  the  combination  of 
inappropriate  materials,  teaching  and  evaluation  methods,  and  insensitivity  to  local 
conditions  resulted  in  disappointing  levels  of  application  of  new  agricultvu*al  methods; 
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in  over  ten  years,  only  25%  of  the  rural  population  was  able  to  improve  agricvdtural 
production  (MEC,  1986). 

Literacy  and  Politics 

The  findings  of  the  study  showed  very  clearly  that  the  literacy  programs,  although 
educational  in  nature,  had  political  overtones,  both  in  origin  and  in  intended  effects. 

In  essence,  these  programs  were  designed  to  mobilize  people  to  participate  effectively 
in  the  task  of  agricultural  improvement  which  was  the  basis  of  the  country’s  socialist 
initiatives.  Ujamaa  was  a development  strategy  which  required  literacy  traiimg  as 
a means  of  reaching  people  in  \^age  communities  to  explain  and  popularize  the 
strategy’s  objectives  and  to  provide  the  social  stmcture  for  its  realization.  Emphasis 
was  placed  on  Ujamaa  \^ages  and  cooperative  service  units  in  the  village 
communities  as  a means  of  increasing  agric^tural  production  and  raising  people’s 
living  standards  generally.  It  was  this  need  which  partly  influenced  the  objectives  of 
adult  education  and  literacy  campaigns  in  the  country: 

The  third  objective  of  adult  education  must  be  to  have  everyone  understand  our 
national  policies  of  socialism  and  self-reliance.  We  must  learn  to  imderstand  the 
plans  for  national  economic  advancement  so  that  we  can  ensure  that  we  all  play 
our  part  in  making  them  a success  and  that  we  all  benefit  from  them.  (Nyerere, 
1975,  pp.  1-3) 

Leaders  were  deemed  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  Ujamaa  villages,  since  living  and 
working  together  depended  on  people’s  cooperation.  ’The  leaders  used  education  as  an 
instrument  of  persuasion  about  the  objectives  and  implementation  of  Ujamaa 
strategy.  Ujamaa  therefore  came  to  be  a political  strategy  centred  on  literacy  as  a key 
organizing  to<}l.  The  focus  of  the  literacy  programs,  therefore,  was  not  so  much  to 
develop  small  communities,  but  to  achieve  nationally  defined  goals  and  interests.  'The 
CCM  Party  therefore  decided  why,  and  how,  and  what  they  felt  people  needed  to 
learn. 

Concluding  Comments  and  Recommendations 

The  study  has  examined  Tanzania’s  efforts  to  use  functional  literacy  as  an 
instrument  for  achieving  agricultural  transformation  in  the  country.  The  aim  was  to 
improve  an  understanding  of  the  context  and  constraints  which  mfluenced  the 
fimctional  literacy  program  design  and  implementation  hi  the  country  and  to  enable 
adult  education  policy  makers  and  planners  to  make  informed  modifications  where 
necessary  and  formulate  relevant  programs. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  functional  literacy  programs  used  to  improve  Tanzanian 
agriculture  employed  a top-down  approach  to  realize  nationally  defined  needs  and 
interests.  There  was  no  dialogue  between  the  government  and  the  village 
communities  with  regard  to  program  development  and  implementation.  Although  the 
government  hoped  for  significant  shifts  in  agricultural  practices,  this  did  not  happen. 
The  programs  were  developed  without  adequate  information  about  local  conditions, 
human  and  material  resources,  and  learners’  motivations  or  interests.  ’The  programs 
thus  failed  to  generate  sufficient  learner  motivation,  which  resulted  in  high  rates  of 
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dropout,  passive  resistance  to  programs,  and  government  enforced  by-laws  and  fines 
to  “encourage”  attendance. 

Given  the  results  cited  in  this  survey,  it  would  seem  that  if  literacy  programs  are 
to  serve  as  a vehicle  for  agricultural  transformation,  then  people  should  be  involved 
in  the  development  and  evaluation  process  of  the  programs  to  be  offered.  The 
programs  should  reflect  local  conditions,  and  not  simply  the  leaders’  emd  politicians’ 
assumptions  and  interests.  There  should  also  be  a proper  interaction  and 
intercommunication  between  the  educators  emd  the  participants  with  a view  to 
making  the  programs  responsive  to  local  conditions.  Finally,  the  government  should 
also  consider  the  development  and  training  of  adult  educators  themselves,  both  in 
content  areas  and  in  educational  techniques.  This  would  enable  the  educators  to 
better  equip  adxilt  students  with  essential  knowledge  and  skills  required  for 
improving  agricultural  production. 
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UANDRAGOGIE:  CHAMP  D*tTUDES  ET  PROFESSl  .4, 

UNE  HISTOIRE  A SUIVRE. 

Madeleine  Blais,  Estelle  Chamberland,  Mohamed  Hrimech 
et  Andr4  Thibault  (1994).  Montreal:  Gu6rin  universitaire 

Jeter  Tin  regard  en  arri^re,  explorer  ce  qui  a contribu6  au  developpement  de 
I’andragogie  et  faire  le  point  sur  ce  que  cette  approche  educative  auprfes  des 
adultes  a contribu6  au  developpement  de  ses  pionniers,  des  apprenants  et  de 
I’institution  qui  I’a  abritee,  tels  sont  quelques  uns  des  buts  principaux  de  ce 
volume.  L’entreprise  est  importante,  delicate,  concluante. 

Elle  est  importante  parce  que  I’andragogie  est  un  champ  d’etudes  jeune,  en  voie 
de  definition  et  encore  assez  meconnu  malgre  la  presence  incontoumable  du 
phenomene  de  I’apprentissage  des  adultes  dans  notre  societe.  Ainsi,  I’ouvrage  trace 
un  premier  bilan  du  developpement  de  I’andragogie  k I’Universite  de  Montreal  en 
demontrant  comment,  puisant  ses  principes  et  ses  methodes  k plusieurs  autres 
disciplines  connexes,  elle  s’est  progressivement  construite  une  identite  propre  en 
tant  que  domaine  d’etudes  et  pratique  educative  adaptee  aux  caracteristiques  des 
apprenants  adultes. 

Delicate.  Affirmer  sa  specificite  ne  va  jamais  sans  soulever  des  questions,  des 
resistances,  voire  de  I’opposition,  surtout  si  la  vision  proposee  contient  un  ferment 
innovateur.  Le  volume  souligne  habilement  les  tensions  institutionnelles  vecues 
et  met  hexireusement  I’accent  sur  les  progres  qui  ont  resultes  de  Taction  edairee, 
volontaire  et  perseverante  de  membres  de  Tinstitution. 

Concluante  aussi  par  la  qualite  et  la  quantite  des  realisations  presentees;  le 
renouvellement  constant  des  programmes  d’etudes,  la  riche  contribution  des 
etudiants,  Tengagement  dynamique  d’un  corps  professoral  et  la  variete  des  champs 
de  recherche  explores. 

Le  volume  est  compose  de  cinq  chapitres.  Le  premier  chapitre  evoque  les 
circonstances  et  certaines  peripeties  qui  ont  marque  le  developpement  de 
Tandragogie,  comme  champ  d’etudes  h TUniversite  de  Montreal  depuis  1965.  La 
contribution  determinante  du  fondateur,  Claude  Touchette,  y est  soulignee.  Le 
deuxibme  chapitre  resume  ^ grands  traits  les  croyances  et  les  valeurs  ainsi  que  les 
principes  qui  inspirent  aujourd’hui  les  professeurs  de  ce  secteur  dans  leur 
conception  de  Tapprentissage,  de  Tapprenant  adulle,  de  Tintervention  educative 
andragogique  et  du  role  de  Tandragogue.  II  retrace  aussi  brievement  les  influences 
majeures  et  diversifiees  qui  ont  marque  leur  cheminement  professionnel.  Le 
troisieme  chapitre  traite  de  revolution  des  programmes  d’etudes  en  andragogie 
depuis  1969,  k cette  universite  et  d’autres  universites  quebecoises.  11  presente 
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aussi  une  analyse  fort  int6ressante  du  champ  actuel  d’^tudes  aux  trois  cycles  selon 
treize  categories  de  contenus.  Le  tableau  d’ensemble  qui  s’en  degage  est  edairant 
et  constitue  un  point  de  repfere  important  pour  les  concepteurs  de  programmes  en 
andragogie.  Le  quatrifeme  chapitre  parle  des  forces  vives  de  Tandragogie  k 
rUniversite  de  Montreal:  les  etudiants,  les  professeurs  reguliers  et  charges  de 
cours,  et  le  personnel  qui  a collabore  k la  recherche  et  k Tadministration 
quotidienne  des  programmes.  Enfin,  le  dernier  chapitre  presente  une  analyse 
thematique  des  memoires  (74)  et  des  theses  (70)  completes  par  les  etudiants  aux 
etudes  avancees  en  andragogie  depuis  1970.  Les  themes  developpes  par  les 
dipldmes  ont  ete  regroupes  selon  cinq  categories  de  contenus:  les  educateurs 
d’adultes,  les  fondements  de  Teducation  des  adultes,  I’apprentissage,  les 
apprenants  adultes,  I’orgamsation  et  Tadministration  de  I’education  des  adultes. 
Cette  analyse  constitue  une  autre  fafon  efficace  de  demontrer  la  spedficite  du 
champ  de  I'andragogie. 

L’apport  de  I’ouvrage 

Les  donnees  brutes  de  cet  ouvrage  proviennent  d’entrevues  faites  auprfes  des 
professeurs,  de  questionnaires  r^pondus  par  les  etudiants,  de  documents 
administratifs  et  de  rapports  de  recherche  qui  ont  6t6  soumis  une  analyse  de 
contenus.  Sans  pretendre  k l’exhaustivit4,  les  r^sultats  pr^sentent  un  tableau 
d’ensemble  de  ce  qu’est  I’andragogie  d’hier  k aujourd’hui:  ses  racines,  son  histoire, 
son  champ  d’6tudes  et  de  pratique  sociale  et  un  aperfu  des  caract^ristiques  de  ses 
praticiens.  C’est  une  premiere  au  Quebec.  De  la  question  initiale:  “Qu’est-ce  que 
I’andragogie?”  Emerge  non  seulement  vme  definition  formelle  qui  met  I’accent  sur 
la  relation  d’aide  I’apprentissage  autonome  de  I’adulte  dans  toutes  les  spheres 
et  h tous  les  moment  de  sa  vie  mais  aussi  une  definition  descriptive  qvii  fait  4tat 
de  nombreuses  manifestations  concretes  et  vecues. 

Du  point  de  vue  pratique,  cet  ouvrage  contient  une  mine  d’informations.  II 
pourra  etre  avantageusement  utilise  par  des  etudiants  en  quete  d’informations  et 
qui  considerent  I’andragogie  comme  choix  professiomiel.  II  peut  certainement 
contribuer  h clarifier  I’identite  des  praticiens  et  la  mission  d’une  association 
professionnelle  dans  ce  domaine.  Les  chercheurs  y trouveront  aussi  une  importante 
source  bibliographique,  surtout  dans  le  dernier  chapitre.  Enfin,  de  lecture  tr^s 
abordable,  il  pourra  aussi  edairer  le  public  en  general  sur  les  realites  que  recouvre 
le  mot  “andragogie”. 

Oui,  la  lecture  du  livre  est  convainquante:  il  y a effectivement  l^k  une  histoire  h 
suivre!  On  peut,  entre  autres,  souhaiter  que  I’etude  soit  ulterieurement  etendue 
^ I’ensemble  des  educateurs  et  6duca trices  d’adultes  du  Quebec  afin  de  degager  un 
portrait  encore  plus  complet  de  leurs  particularites. 

Benoit  Charbonneau 
Universite  du  Quebec  h Hull 
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ADULT  EDUCATION,  EXPERIENTIAL  LEARNING  AND 
SOCIAL  CHANGE:  THE  POSTMODERN  CHALLENGE. 

Danny  Wildemeersch  and  Theo  Jansen  (Eds.)  (1992).  VUGA  Reeks  Vormings: 

En  Ontwikkelingswerk  Uitgerverij  B.V.,  ‘s-Gravenhage 

In  April  of  1991,  as  a part  of  a two  year  project,  a group  of  adult  education 
theorists  and  practitioners  from  across  Europe  met  at  a seminar  in  Belgium  to 
examine  critically  the  issues  of  experiential  learning  and  social  transformation  as 
a part  of  the  field  of  adult  education.  Traditional  beliefs  and  concepts  that  were 
once  held  to  be  self-evident  in  a modernist  tradition  were  challenged  by  these 
educators.  In  this  collection  of  thirteen  chapters,  they  have  attempted  to  gain  a 
more  insightful  imderstanding  of  their  work  by  examining  it  from  a postmodern 
perspective.  The  result  of  their  work  is  a provocative  book,  which  encourages  the 
reader  tc  develop  new  ways  of  approaching  theory  and  practice  in  the  field  of  adult 
education  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  first  chapter  discusses  a number  of  the  common  themes  which  run 
throughout  the  book  and  gives  a brief  summation  of  each  of  the  chapters.  The 
conceptual  framework  outlined  by  Weil  and  McGill  which  defines  four  villages  of 
experiential  learning  is  outlined,  with  an  emphasis  given  to  how  people 
“purposefully”  reflect  upon  their  learning  experiences,  and  how  they  actively  “give 
personal  meaning”  to  reality.  The  challenges  of  applying  a postmodern  perspective 
to  adult  education  is  discussed,  particularly  with  regards  to  the  issue  of  self- 
responsibility of  the  learner,  and  the  dependency  of  individuals  on  larger 
organizations. 

In  the  next  chapter  Wildemeersch  considers  the  role  of  theory  in  adult 
education.  He  argues  that  meaningful  learning-processes  involve  a combination  of 
everyday  reflection  and  more  formal  theoretical  analysis  (p.  23).  He  questions  the 
concept  of  the  autonomous  learner,  and  examines  the  feminist  critique  of  the 
critical  theoretical  perspective.  Wildemeersch  acknowledges  that  he  has  been 
“forced  to  re-examine  and  reflect  upon  his  own  beliefs  as  an  adult  educator,  to 
examine  the  ambiguities  of  autonomy  and  heteronomy,  and  to  accept  that  plurality 
and  difference  are  inevitable  outcomes  of  democratic  learning  and  teaching”  (p.  29). 
In  a somewhat  xmclear  conclusion  he  explains  that  while  there  will  be  no  ultimate 
“correct”  answers,  he  believes  that  educators  have  responsibilities  to  be  developed 
within  the  context  of  communicative  interaction  ’ ither  than  through  autonomous 
experiences. 

In  the  third  chapter  Koen  Raes  states  that  “the  postmodern  world  is 
antitheoretical  and  that  the  very  legitimacy  of  intellectual  activity  is.increasingly 
challenged”  (p.  35).  He  argues  that  even  though  we  no  longer  accept  the  grand 
theories  of  the  past  it  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to  do  away  with  all  theorizing. 
We  cannot  make  a radical  break  from  modernity,  because  we  cannot  “question  all 
practices,  all  claims  to  truth,  validity,  legitimacy,  etc.  simultaneously,  because  we 
would  lose  any  ground  for  questioning  at  all”  (p.  46).  Raes  states  that  the 
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postmodern  critique  has  shown  us  the  importance  of  understanding  language  and 
the  influence  it  has  on  shaping  our  views.  Both  oral  and  written  language  have 
similar  constraints  and  influences  and  have  functioned  historically  as  a source  of 
power.  He  warns  that  we  have  to  retain  the  ability  to  reason,  and  accepts  that 
there  will  be  a multiplicity  of  perspectives  in  a postmodern  world. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  Dirk  Van  Damme  looks  at  educational  optimism  as  an 
underlying  dogma  which  claims  that  education  can  solve  most  social  problems.  He 
states  that  educational  optimism  is  a legacy  of  the  Enlightenment,  and  discusses 
how,  increasingly,  the  educational  system  is  expected  to  assume  responsibilities 
traditionally  assigned  to  the  community,  family,  and  chimch,  teaching  about  topics 
such  as  sexuzility  and  racism.  The  education  system  is  also  expected  to  deal  with 
new  social  problems  such  as  the  environment  and  drug  addiction.  In  addition,  the 
education  system  is  under  pressure  to  provide  more  programs  for  people  who  want 
credentials  that  will  allow  them  to  participate  in  a competitive  economy.  From  a 
postmodernist  perspective.  Van  Damme  argues  that  educational  optimism  seems 
very  naive,  as  education  may  actually  be  used  oppressively  and  tends  to  reinforce 
existing  inequalities  rather  than  change  them.  He  does  not  believe  that  the 
educational  system  can  continue  to  be  taxed  by  an  imending  extension  of  different 
programs,  but  be  acknowledges  (perhaps  from  the  view  of  being  an  educational 
optimist  himself)  that  the  appeal  exists  because  “an  educational  approach  to  social 
problems  tends  to  be  a more  human,  less  alienating  and  less  offensive  strategy 
than  many  other  human  interventions”  (p.  61). 

The  next  chapter  by  Patrick  Allegaert  and  Luc  Vanmarcke  is  filled  with  a 
variety  of  literary  excerpts  that  supposedly  illustrates  the  postmodern  condition. 
The  significance  of  these  (a  kiwi  is  a postmodern  fruit?!!)  elude  this  particular 
reader.  The  most  important  point  this  chapter  makes  is  that  “there  is  a need  for 
adult  education  to  retain  substantial  rationality,  or  some  sense  of  autonomy, 
because  otherwise  it  will  be  overtaken  by  functional  rationality,  which  can  be  seen 
in  the  tendency  in  the  adult  education  field  towards  professionalisation, 
utilitarieuiism,  and  marketing”  (p.  72). 

The  issue  of  theorising  experiential  learning  is  explored  by  Chrysoula  Kosmidou 
and  Robin  Usher  in  the  sixth  chapter.  Like  several  other  authors  in  this  book,  they 
argue  that  individuals  are  not  completely  autonomous  because  each  person  is 
situated  in  the  world.  The  individual  is  an  abstraction,  because  we  are  by  nature 
social  beings,  not  only  influenced  by  society,  but  also  a part  of  it.  At  th<»  same  time, 
however,  people  retain  some  independence  of  thought,  despite  external  influences. 
Language  is  an  important  meaning-giving  system,  and  serves  to  define  our 
experiences.  Discourses  are  important  even  though  they  can  be  a source  of  conflict, 
because  some  become  more  dominant,  powerful,  and  influential  than  others. 
However,  people  can  resist  power,  and  they  always  have  the  capacity  for  change. 

Kosmidou  and  Usher  discuss  the  importance  of  reflecting  on  one’s  actions,  so  one 
develops  a greater  sense  of  agency  because  the  action  is  not  purposeless.  They 
argue  that  “a  critical  theoretical  stance  can  also  assist  students  to  attain  autonomy 
and  lead  to  personal  and  social  transformations”  (p.  87). 
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In  the  seventh  chapter  on  “Experiential  learning  and  modernity,”  Theo  Jansen 
and  Jumbo  Klercq  discuss  how  theories  are  subject  to  external  influences,  just  as 
knowledge  and  concepts  are.  “Reflexive  modernisation”  means  that  there  is  a 
constant  erosion  of  historically  evolved  institutions  and  concepts,  so  many  theories 
that  were  long  accepted  are  now  being  challenged  by  a postmodern  perspective. 
Individuals,  through  “reflexive  biographies”  have  also  become  aware  of  a mi^titude 
of  choices  and  opportunities  that  did  not  used  to  exist,  or  were  previously  strongly 
determined  by  external  influences  such  as  the  family  or  community  (p.  95). 
Memories  of  the  past  no  longer  seem  to  have  any  bearing  on  decisions  for  current 
situations.  Understanding  of  local  areas  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  reflection  and 
imderstanding  of  one’s  life  experiences,  because  globalization  impacts  on  everyone’s 
lives  in  ways  which  are  often  not  immediately  apparent. 

Jansen  and  Klercq  argue  that  while  experiential  learning  evolves  from,  and  is 
suited  to,  a fragmented  life,  it  is  insufficient  because  it  neglects  aspects  of  ideology 
and  power.  The  role  of  responsible  educators  must  include  informing  students 
about  a wide  range  of  information,  not  just  the  areas  that  are  of  current  interest 
to  them.  Informal  theories  must  be  confronted  with  formal  ones,  which  are  outside 
the  scope  of  everyday  practice  of  the  learning  subject.  Educators  have  to  present 
a critical  perspective  “not  as  dogmatic  truths,  but  rather  as  challenges  of  dominant 
prejudices  and  unreflected  suppositions”  (p.  101). 

These  authors  believe  that  there  is  a need  for  metatheoretical  input — global 
theories  which  offer  new  perspectives  for  the  modern  conditions  of  existence  at 
large.  'The  challenges  posed  for  adult  educators  are  to  first  of  all  develop  and 
understand  these  theories,  then  to  be  able  to  make  the  links  between  the  student’s 
experiences  and  these  types  of  theories,  and  finally,  to  change  organizational 
conditions  as  well  as  the  ability  to  motivate  the  learner.  This  is  a thoughtful,  well 
developed  chapter,  and  if  one  were  to  make  only  a single  selection  from  this  book 
to  read,  this  is  the  one  I would  recommend. 

In  the  eighth  chapter,  Frans  Barkers  tries  to  show  how  postmodemity  can  be 
analyzed  by  taking  the  concept  of  experiential  learning  as  a starting  point.  He 
emphasizes  that  people  need  more  than  basic  subsistence — they  need  culture. 
“This  influences  the  way  in  which  people  in  their  daily  lives  think  about  vital 
problems  and  the  ways  in  which  they  reach  decisions  relating  to  these  problems” 
(p.  107).  From  a postmodern  perspective  many  of  our  past  philosophies  and  the 
“great  myths”  or  “great  ideologies”  have  eroded,  but  there  is  nothing  to  replace 
them  with.  He  says  that  utilizing  the  sociological  imagination  can  be  a source  of 
power,  to  develop  an  individual’s  way  of  thinking,  and  he  cites  a need  for  wilful 
learning.  However,  his  explanation  of  wilfulness  and  its  link  to  exemplary 
experiential  learning  are  not  clearly  expressed. 

Dave  O’Reilly’s  chapter  on  “Negotiated  leaming/negotiated  knowledge” 
illustrates  some  of  the  difficulties  of  applying  postmodern  concepts  of  learning  in 
a modernist  institution.  He  discusses  an  independent  study  program  which  was 
introduced  at  a polytechnic  institute  in  London  in  1974.  Independent  study  can  be 
seen  as  a postmodernist  course  because  of  its  emphasis  on  heterogeneity  and 
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difference,  student  centred  focus,  and  challenges  to  traditional  knowledge.  The 
difficulties  with  the  program  were  that  the  institution  resisted  allowing  students 
to  pursue  cvirriculum  content  which  it  felt  was  too  radical,  such  as  the  study  of 
astrology,  since  it  was  out  of  the  boimdaries  of  what  academics  define  as  accepted 
areas  of  intellectual  study.  In  conclusion  he  notes  that  while  this  project  eventually 
folded,  other  independent  schools  of  study  have  opened.  “While  the  former  failure 
may  indicate  to  some  the  impossibility  of  a postmodern  project,  others  may  see  the 
emergence  of  new  forms  of  independent  study  as  a signal  of  the  inevitable  demise 
of  modernism”  (p.  134). 

In  the  tenth  chapter,  Harry  Houbin  addresses  what  he  calls  the  “Quality 
question.”  In  business,  quality  is  measurable  by  client  satisfaction.  He  doubts 
whether  these  same  measures  can  be  used  in  adult  education,  however,  since 
students  might  not  be  in  the  best  position  to  competently  assess  their  programs. 
Houbin  poses  a variety  of  questions  which  confront  the  field  of  adult  education  as 
it  operates  within  a competitive  market,  in  which  education  is  often  viewed  as  a 
commodity  rather  th£ui  as  a discipline  which  can  lead  to  personal  growth  and 
social  transformation.  He  notes  that  the  average  client  does  not  want  “his 
emotional  life,  his  expressiveness,  his  moral-practical  rationality  to  be  addressed” 
(p.  143).  The  consequence  for  adult  education  programs,  is  that  it  is  more 
important  for  a program  to  look  good,  so  that  it  can  be  marketed,  than  for  it  to  be 
good. 

The  eleventh  chapter  by  Danny  Wildemeersch  examines  many  of  the  challenges 
which  are  facing  the  adult  education  field.  He  says  “We  must  not  only  wonder 
what  the  future  will  look  like.  We  must  simultaneously  wonder  what  kind  of  future 
we  want”  (p.  155).  Adult  educators  are  being  called  upon  to  make  important 
decisions.  These  decisions  are  often  difficult  to  make  because  we  do  not  have  long 
established  criteria  to  base  our  choices  on.  We  are  faced  with  many  challenges, 
such  as  long  standing  structural  unemployment,  environmental  concerns,  and  the 
need  for  racial  and  gender  equality.  There  is  a responsibility  to  make  informed 
decisions,  in  order  to  ensure  that  adult  education  wiU  obtain  a respected  position 
in  society. 

The  final  chapter  by  Laure  van  Loosbroek,  examines  Theme-Centred  Interaction 
(TCI)  which  is  an  approach  to  experiential  learning  developed  by  a Jewish 
psychoanalyst  who  fled  from  Nazi-Germany  to  America.  She  explains  the  purpose 
and  value  of  the  program,  eind  concludes  that  TCI  has  a future  because  it  is 
situated  in  the  intersection  of  modernism  and  postmodernism.  The  openness  of  this 
program  towards  social  change  and  willingness  to  accept  difference  seems  to 
suggest  that  it  may  be  able  to  adapt  to  a postmodern  world. 

Adult  Education,  Experiential  Learning  and  Social  Change:  The  Postmodern 
Challenge  does  not  present  a cohesive  or  comfortable  view  of  some  of  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  field  of  adult  education.  The  contributors  hold  different 
“visions”  of  adult  education,  some  focused  more  on  the  diversification  of  learners, 
or  particular  programs,  and  others  were  more  troubled  by  the  political  implications 
of  a changing  global  economy  and  environment.  Some  felt  that  a critical 
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perspective  of  education  had  to  be  developed,  while  others  rejected  this,  or  called 
for  a multiplicity  of  viewpoints. 

The  general  consensus  of  the  authors  from  a postmodern  perspective  is  that  the 
field  of  adult  education  has  changed  dramatically  from  its  traditional  origins,  and 
one  can  no  longer  look  back  at  formerly  held  “grand  narratives”  for  answers. 
Focusing  completely  on  the  individual  also  seems  to  pose  problems,  however,  since 
individual  experience  has  a limited  capacity  to  offer  insights  into  the  nature  of 
larger  social  problems.  No  individual  can  possibly  be  aware  of  the  multitude  of 
factors  which  impinge  on  their  existence,  and  the  subjective  interpretation  of  each 
individual  is  affected  by  many  external  factors. 

Adult  educators  are  also  questioning  their  ability  to  effect  social  transformations, 
and  whether  in  fact  it  is  their  role  to  attempt  to  do  this.  Many  of  the  authors  are 
concerned  about  the  process  of  instrumental  rationalization  which  is  effecting 
adult  education  by  subjecting  it  to  marketing  and  consumer  whims,  rather  than 
focusing  on  more  fundamental  issues. 

Parts  of  the  book  were  not  clearly  understandable,  and  in  places  the  translation 
to  English  is  awkward;  i.e.,  “touch  the  sore”  rather  than  “touch  on  a sore  point”  (p. 
158).  It  is  an  interesting  book,  however,  because  it  presents  a mixture  of  new  and 
challenging  ideas  about  experiential  learning  and  social  change  in  a postmodern 
world.  In  many  ways  this  book  poses  more  questions  than  it  answers,  but  it  serves 
as  a starting  point  for  discussion  about  the  role  of  adult  education  in  the  future. 

Patti  Gouthro 

St.  Mary’s  University 

FASHIONING  FARMERS:  IDEOLOGY,  AGRICULTURAL  KNOWLEDGE 
AND  THE  MANITOBA  FARM  MOVEMENT,  1890  1925. 

Jeffery  M.  Taylor  (1994).  Regina:  Canadian  Plains  Research  Centre,  University  of 
Regina 

The  cover  for  Fashioning  Farmers  describes  it  as  examining  “the  educational 
institutions  that  developed  in  Manitoba  agriculture  before  1925,  the  dominant 
ideologies  that  arose  within  these  institutions,  and  the  impact  these  ideologies  had 
on  the  agrariem  movement  within  the  province.”  The  author  argues  that  the 
curriculum  developed  by  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College  produced  a 
“knowledge”  and  an  “identity”  that  displaced  an  older  radical  agrarian  ideology. 
This  book  is  therefore  important  for  educational  scholars  who  are  interested  in 
understanding  the  formation  of  knowledge  and  Canadian  identity  as  well  as  the 
roots  of  adult  education. 

The  book  begins  by  explaining  the  historical  context  including  the  growth  of 
state  education  structures  and  the  agrarian,  working  class,  and  women’s 
movements.  It  then  provides  a more  detailed  outline  of  the  educational  institutions 
with  chapter  three  dedicated  to  an  examination  of  the  Manitoba  Agricultural 
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College  (MAC)  and  its  influence  on  school  and  adult  curriculum  through  the 
development  of  an  extension  service.  This  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the 
theoretical  and  practical  components  of  dominant  ideology.  The  anedysis  here 
discusses  how  a new  ideology  was  formed,  how  social  problems  were  defined  and 
named.  The  author  then  discusses  the  language  used  to  describe  the  worlds  of 
Manitoba  farmers,  the  competing  voices  and  in  particular  the  feminist  critique 
which  challenged  the  dominant  ideology  within  the  farm  women’s  movement. 

As  this  outlines  suggests,  this  is  not  an  easy  book.  It  will  resonate  with  more 
serious  graduate  students,  with  those  who  see  the  importance  of  ideology  in 
framing  the  understandings  of  Canadians.  One  of.  the  problems  with  a simple 
Freireian  approach  to  adult  education  has  been  a belief  that  “naming  the  world 
renders  it  intelligible”  is  unproblematic.  Insufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to 
how  difficult  it  is  to  escape  a hegemonic  ideology,  to  find  a language  that  is  “one’s 
own.”  This  book  helps  to  problematize  this  issue  by  providing  historical  evidence 
of  how  the  popular  language  of  agrarianism  was  formed. 

In  relation  to  the  historiced  context  Jeffery  Taylor  argues  that  by  the  end  of  the 
1920s  “prairie  agriculture  was  firmly  established  as  a household-based  economy 
producing  commodities  for  international  and  national  markets.  Farm  households 
purchased  virtually  all  of  their  nondomestic  inputs  and  sold  virtually  all  of  their 
produce  in  the  capitalist  market”  (p.  11).  He  next  turns  to  examine  women’s 
domestic  work  and  traces  how  the  subordination  of  agricultured  production  lead  to 
the  effective  subordination  of  domestic  work  arguing  that  the  farm  woman  had  to 
“manage  the  domestic  sphere  of  the  household  in  conformity  to  the  market”  (p.  14). 
Taylor  then  moves  from  production  to  identity,  to  trace  how  the  social  and  political 
ideology  of  farmers  developed.  He  looks  at  practical  and  theoretical  ideologies  and 
at  ideologies  of  resistmice;  that  is,  how  critical  ideologies  developed  in  relation  to 
production.  He  concludes  this  context  chapter  with  discussions  of  the  development 
of  the  educational  state,  and  gender  resistance. 

Adult  educators  will  perhaps  be  most  interested  in  the  account  of  public 
education  institutions  in  Manitoba  agriculture  and  how  the  development  of 
agricultural  economics,  rural  sociology,  and  domestic  science  within  the  MAC  came 
to  provide  the  dominant  viewpoint  of  farmers.  Taylor  discusses  the  development 
of  agricultural  courses  and  how  the  college  extension  supplanted  the  farmers’ 
institutes  as  the  provider  of  outreach  and  adult  education.  The  agenda  for  this 
program  was  to  provide  “better”  farming  techniques,  thus  rooting  Manitoban 
farmers  within  the  “agro-industrial  capital”  view  of  farming. 

The  author  also  discusses  farmers’  connections  to  other  popular  movements  and 
links  this  to  resistsmt  ideologies  within  the  farmers’  movement.  At  this  point  it 
would  have  been  useful  to  adult  educators  to  know  more  about  nonformal  adult 
education  operating  within  the  famt  and  workers’  movements.  While  there  is  some 
discussion  of  competing  education  and  social  movements  for  farm  women,  it  would 
have  been  helpful  to  understand  more  about  the  relative  strength  of  radical  farm 
women’s  organizations  versus  the  Women’s  Institutes  and  their  differing 
educational  agendas.  There  is,  however,  a useful  discussion  of  the  relationship 
between  radical  farm  women  and  the  suffrage  movement. 
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In  his  analysis  of  how  the  dominant  ideology  was  formed  Taylor  includes  a 
number  of  quotes  describing  the  role  ascribed  to  farm  women.  These  will  provide 
valuable  anununition  for  feminist  scholars;  Taylor  argues  “the  farm  woman’s  social 
identity  was  based  upon  her  homemaking  role  and  was  expressed  throvigh  male 
language  and  institutional  models”  (p.  79).  He  then  discusses  how  this  conditioned 
the  public  and  commiinity  roles  played  by  women,  centering  them  on  homemaking, 
motherhood,  and  citizenship. 

The  chapter  on  the  language  of  agrarianism  looks  at  radical,  conservative,  and 
female  agrarianism  and  argues  that  while  the  dominant  conservative  ideology  was 
established  by  the  1920s  there  was  a residual  of  radical  agrarianism  throughout 
the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.  This  radicalism  was  too  weak,  however, 
to  influence  the  political  agenda  of  Manitoba  farmers  or  to  provide  support  for 
farm  women  faced  with  an  appropriation  of  their  goals  by  middle-class  women. 

Overall  Fashioning  Farmers  is  a valuable  resource  for  adult  educators  who  wish 
to  better  understand  the  educational,  social,  and  economic  forces  which  underpin 
the  foimdations  of  Canadian  adult  education.  It  would  be  even  more  useful  if  it 
had  an  index. 

Bruce  Spencer 
Athabasca  University 


THE  THIRD  CONTRACT:  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  IN 
TRADE  UNION  TRAINING. 

Michael  Newman  (1993).  Sydney:  Stewart  Victor  Publishing 

At  first  glance,  Michael  Newman’s  book  would  appear  to  be  only  of  interest  to 
those  engaged  in  labour  or  workers’  education.  \Miile  his  central  audience  is  labour 
educators,  his  arguments  are  important  for  others  involved  in  nonformal  adult 
education  and  provide  illumination  for  all  adult  educators.  His  work  .as  a “union 
trainer”  in  Australia  provides  a backdrop  for  a wide-ranging  discussijn  of  adult 
education/training  methods  and  philosophies.  In  the  core  of  the  book  he  works 
systematically  through  four  traditions  which  he  sees  as  the  basis  for  adult 
education  emd  training  in  Australia:  the  liberal  tradition,  drawing  essentially  on 
United  Kingdom  (UK)  experience;  the  mechanistic,  which  includes  Malcolm 
Knowles  and  Cyril  Houle;  psychotherapy,  including  Carl  Rogers  and  Jack  Mezirow; 
and  community  development  and  social  action,  which  review  contributions  by 
Myles  Horton,  Paulo  Freire,  and  Jane  Thompson  among  others.  He  is  sympathetic 
to  all  contributions  and  explores  how  these  writers  can  be  useful  to  adult  educators 
(in  his  case  union  trainers). 

The  thrust  of  his  argument  is  that  there  is  a “third  contract”  in  union  training 
which  goes  beyond  the  contract  between  the  formal  union  structure  and  the  trainer 
(the  first  contract,  which  may  be  linked  with  mechanistic  training  for  union  roles) 
or  that  between  the  course  participants  and  the  trainer  (the  second  contract,  a 
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more  humanistic  relationship  Unked  to  personal  development).  The  third  contract 
is  “between  the  participants  in  the  course  and  the  union  they  belong  to.”  In 
Newman’s  view,  the  saying  “the  members  are  the  union”  (p.  38)  is  cleeu*ly  linked 
to  notions  of  collectivity  and  democratic  participation,  and,  consequently,  should 
draw  on  community  education  and  social  action  frameworks. 

I am  not  convinced  the  author  has  captured  the  special  nature  of  labour  or  union 
education  in  his  notion  of  the  third  contract.  Yet  I am  sympathetic  to  his 
recognition  of  a union  course  as  a group  with  a common  identity  and  purpose  not 
easily  reproduced  in  a different  adult  education  milieu.  It  is  also  important  to 
understand  that  union  work  contracts  are  collective  contracts  between  the  union 
membership  and  the  employer,  in  which  individualism  plays  no  part.  This  special 
notion  of  “collectivism”  is  rare  in  modem  day  society  emd  may  not  exist  in  any 
other  adult  education  classroom,  at  least  in  this  extreme  form.  He  is  also  correct 
in  identifying  the  special  relationship  which  can  exist  between  a committed  union 
trainer  and  a class  of  labour  unionists  which  eiyoy  shared  experience  and  values. 
His  writing  validates  much  of  my  twenty-plus  years  in  labour  education. 

The  Australian  Trade  Union  Treiining  Authority  (TUTA)  is  a state-supported  yet 
union-controlled  body  quite  different  from  anything  existing  elsewhere.  It  has  been 
the  fountain  of  union  training  in  Australia.  Although  individual  unions  have  also 
provided  courses,  TUTA  has  dominated  the  scene  and  set  the  standards  (at  present 
TUTA’s  role  is  under  review).  It  has  also  provided  the  language  within  which 
laboiu*  education  is  discussed:  union  training  rather  them  union  education  or 
labour  education;  union  trainers  not  labour  educators  or  industrial  tutors.  This 
language  is  important,  as  Newman  would  recognize — see  his  discussion  of  Freire 
(p.  218-243)  and,  combined  with  the  limited  experience  of  TUTA  training  course 
(few  of  which  exceed  four  days)  provides  a context  for  Newman’s  work.  It  can  be 
argued  that  he  is  combatting  a limited  de-politicized  view  of  “union  training”  by 
invoking  a richer  tradition  of  workers’  and  adult  education. 

He  knows  that  if  unions  are  to  remain  important  bases  for  democratic  struggle, 
then  union  education  has  to  be  more  than  “tool  training”  (for  example,  courses  on 
representing  members  and  how  to  bargain)  delivered  in  a mechanistic  manner.  He 
discusses  the  shift  to  mega-unions  (in  Australia  this  could  result  in  20  or  fewer 
unions  by  the  turn  of  the  century)  and  the  changes  associated  with  globalization 
and  restructuring,  and  makes  his  call  to  fully  recognize  the  potential  of  union 
training  before  it  is  too  late: 

The  third  contract  is  essential  to  the  continued  success  of  a union.  If  the 
interaction  between  a union  as  a sum  of  its  members  and  a union  as  an 
organisation  is  vigorously  and  continually  democratic,  then  that  union  will  be 
able  to  resist  domestication  by  employers,  governments  and  its  own  peak 
bodies  and,  when  necessary,  will  be  able  to  engage  in  radical  action.  Defining, 
redefining,  establishing  and  continually  re-establishing  this  third  contract 
must  be  the  overriding  purpose  of  all  our  training,  (p.  272) 

The  book  discusses  union  culture  and  depicts  well  the  texture  of  union 
education.  Newman’s  examples  are  generally  very  insightful.  However,  one  or  two 
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appear  naive;  for  example,  when  he  is  discussing  how  trainers  were  asked  to  “sell” 
the  union/government  accord  or  new  management  “participation”  committees  to 
members.  In  the  UK  there  were  always  trade  union  tutors  who  would  resist 
“incorporation”  and  “management  sponsorship”  and  we  did  not  need  Mezirow  to 
help  us!  The  real  struggle  is  not  so  much  establishing  an  appropriate  educational 
philosophy  as  developing  a more  independent  perspective  them  that  of  the 
sponsoring  union. 

There  are  a number  of  other  dubious  claims  made  in  the  text,  for  example, 
arguing  that  union  training  is  rooted  in  the  liberal  tradition  because  they 
sometimes  discuss  liberal  issues  (p.  77)  is  the  same  as  the  old  “slipped  in” 
argument  in  the  UK;  that  is,  we  do  not  need  to  structure  in  sessions  on  economics, 
history  or  politics  because  they  can  be  “slipped  in  by  the  tutor.”  Yes,  there  can  be 
some  discussion,  but  it  is  limited,  ill-prepared  and  usually  does  little  to  advance 
understanding;  it  needs  to  be  contrasted  with  a structured  course  for  unionists 
dealing  specifically  with  these  issues,  as  they  are  in  the  Canadian  Auto  Workers 
(CAW)  or  Labour  College  of  Canada  courses.  In  fact,  a few  pages  later  (p.  83)  he 
gives  a good  example  of  why  spending  a couple  of  hours  on  something  is  not  good 
enough.  While  he  uses  this  to  discuss  a failure  of  method  by  the  visiting  speaker, 
it  also  illustrates  my  point. 

To  nitpick  through  the  text  would  misrepresent  its  many  good  arguments  and 
description.  At  times  it  is  more  of  a “how  to”  book  with  good  discussion  on  group 
work  and  how  the  whole  variety  of  adult  educational  methods  can  be  a rich 
resource  for  union  educators  (UK  tutors  who  have  accepted  the  Trade  Union 
Council  [TUC]  “one-way”  approach  should  take  note!),  than  an  analysis  of  the 
politics  of  workers’  education.  He  explains  clearly  that  simply  being  a facilitator 
is  not  good  enough  in  many  situations;  trainers  have  to  teach.  He  also  debates  the 
many  authorities  he  quotes  and  progresses  logically  towards  the  community 
education  and  social  action  model  aa  a key  element  in  union  training.  He  argues 
that  one  of  the  central  purposes  of  union  training  is  to  advance  democracy, 
particularly  economic  democracy.  But  he  does  not  discuss  this  extensively.  What 
kind  of  social  action  is  needed,  what  it  is  we  should  be  promoting,  remains  a 
central  question  for  labour  educators. 

The  book  draws  globally  from  the  writings  of  adult  educators.  Unfortunately, 
Newman  is  unaware  of  the  variety  of  imion  education  experienced  outside 
Australia.  The  two-  and  three-year  courses  offered  by  Leeds  University  or  the 
similar  leng;th  labour  studies  program  at  Manitoba  are  not  mentioned,  nor  is  the 
eight-week  residential  course  of  the  Labour  College  of  Canada  or  anything  similar. 
As  a result  he  does  not  draw  distinctions  between  “tool  courses,”  “issue  courses,” 
and  “labour  studies”  which  may  have  helped  him  apply  different  approaches  to 
different  situations  and  relate  those  to  the  different  authorities  he  discusses.  He 
does  not  discuss  the  tensions  that  can  exist  between  university-  or  college-based 
educators  and  unions.  Nor  is  he  aware  of  the  power  and  control  the  TUC  exercised 
over  tutors  involved  in  their  scheme;  thus,  he  misses  out  on  some  implications  for 
his  third  contract  from  these  sources.  The  fierce  debates  in  the  UK  about  methods 
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on  union  courses  that  masked  issues  of  control  could  have  enlivened  and  enriched 
his  discussion  of  adult  education  methods  and  philosophies  as  they  applied  to 
union  training  in  Australia.  However,  these  are  quibbles  about  the  universality  of 
Newman’s  analysis. 

Nonetheless,  I would  argue  that  new  forms  of  union  education,  such  as  that 
developed  by  the  CAW  in  their  Paid  Educational  Leave  program  or  the  distance 
learning  courses  being  developed  in  UK  xmions  which  examine  the  broader 
sociopolitical  and  economic  contexts,  are  central  to  achieving  Newman’s  goal.  A 
four-day  training  course  cannot  cut  it;  a more  sustained  program  with  a “labour 
studies”  focus  is  needed.  I think  “union  training”  undertaken  by  “imion  trainers” 
is  too  limited  a title  for  his  vision.  At  the  very  least  it  has  to  be  seen,  and  named, 
“education.” 

Bruce  Spencer 
Athabasca  University 
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Graduate  Degrees  in  Canada-Adxilt  Education  and  Cognate 
Subjects/Diplomes  d’etudes  superieures  au  Canada-Education 
des  adultes  et  sujets  connexes  - 1994.’^ 


Graduate  degrees  awarded  by  Canadiam  universities  in  adult  education  and  cognate 
subjects/M^moires  et  theses  en  Education  des  adultes  et  sujets  connexes  - 1994. 
Compiled  by/Donn4es  recueillies  par:  G,  Ambury,  L.  Devlin,  M.  Gillen,  J.  Hayes, 

K.  Kennett,  R.  O’Reilly,  D.  MucKeracher,  S,  Scott,  F.  S4n4cal,  T.  Sork,  M.  Waldron. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 

Department  of  Adults  Career  and  Technology  Education 
Master  of  Education  in  Adult  and  Higher  Education  (Theses) 

D.-B.  Bhusumanc,  Tkachercmd  administrator  perceptions  of  women  in  educational  administration 
in  Botswana  (AG.  Konrad) 

D.  Briton,  A critique  of  modem  aduU  education  (S.  Scott) 

DM.  Chovanec,  The  experience  of  consciousness- raisuig  in  abused  women  (S.  Scott) 

E A Crealodc,  The  homestay  experience:  Its  linguistic  and  cross-cultural  effects  (T.  Derwing) 

S. D.  Dolsky,  Adult  preferences  for  the  combination  of  colors  used  in  the  design  of  computer 
displays  Collett) 

K.  Dowchng,  Older  adult  teaming  environment  preferences  (D  J.  Collett) 

C HM.  Drader,  Student  experiences  in  a gerontology  certificate  program  (PA  Brook) 

T. H.  Gwin,  Perceptions  of^t-year  college  preparatory  students  at  Bed  Deer  College  (JM.  vSmall) 

I.  Heike,  The  influence  of  clinical  experience  on  student  nurses'  perceptions  of  the  elderly 
(D.J.  Collett) 

R.A  Hyndman,  Volunuering  experiences  (B.  Young) 

T.  Pysyk,  Participants*  perspectives  of  leadership  in  a professional  development  program: 
Sch^l  based  staff  development  in  Strathcona  County  (D.R.  Young) 

D.L.  Rosentreter,  Academic  and  demographic  predictors  of  success  in  a practical  nurse 
program  (AG.  Konrad) 

M.J.  Sandilands,  Continuing  education  needs  of  dentists  in  Alberta  (AG.  Konrad) 

D.P.  SsiX\BOV[\t  Reading  habits  of  adult  basic  education  students  (G.V.  Malicky) 

J. D.  Savard,  Professional  development  of  teachers:  A case  study  (JM.  Small) 

W.J.  Stinson,  Factors  affecting  participation  in  Elder  Hostel  programs  (D.J.  Collett) 

J. E.  Ibomstra,  Professional  development  needs  of  nurse  educators  (P.A.  Brook) 

L.  Zhang,  Survey  of  adult  learning  styles  (A.G.  Konrad) 

Master  of  Education  in  Adult  and  Higher  Education  (Projects) 

L. A  Duncan,  Instruction  models  for  selfesteem  (S.M.  Scott) 

K. L.  Steward,  Resource -based  teaching  and  learning:  Reflections  on  a new  way  of  seeing 
(P.A  Brook) 

Master  of  Education  in  Instructional  Technology  Education  (Theses) 

D. L.  Wodelet,  Computerized  management  of  individualized  programs  (M.  Szabo) 

T.G.  Worthington,  Computer-based  inten  dive  versius  non-interactive  audio  (M.  Szabo) 
Master  of  Education  in  Instructional  Technology  Education  (Projects) 

B.C.  Turney,  More  or  less:  The  design  and  development  of  a CAI  Pilot  Program  (M.  Szabo) 
Master  of  Education  in  Vocational/Industrial  Arts  Education  (Projects) 

M. L.  Burret-Murphy,  A project  in  self-esteem  and  career  planning  (D.R.  Young) 

E. D.  Muller, /nd<tuc/ua//>ec/  instructional  nuxlules  for  intrxxluvtory  level  beauty  culture  (C.H. 
Preitz) 

W.M.  Yaremko.  Operational  cost  of  CBAT  (P.A.  Brook) 
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THE  XJNIVERSITY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
Department  of  Administrative,  Adult  and  Higher  Education 
Master  of  Arts  (Theses) 

L.  Harper,  Seeing  things  from  different  comers:  A story  of  learning  and  culture  (AR.  Tbm) 

S.  Musson,  Acta/^  learning  in  school-age  care:  Childcare  workers  as  reflective  practitioners  (AR.  Ibm) 
J,  Rae,  Learning  with  peers:  A descriptive  study  of  Hope  Cancer  Health  Centre  (T.J.  Sork) 

C.  Weir,  The  role  of  a community-based  cardiac  education  program  for  post-myocardicd 
infafction  patients  (K  Rubenson) 

J.G.  Wisewoolf,  Making  silence  knowledge:  Towards  the  educational  implications  of  intimate 
childhood  sexual  assault  (K  McCannell) 

Master  of  Education  (M^jor  Papers) 

J.  Cheung,  Models  of  workplace  training:  A study  of  employees  retraining  scheme  of  Hong  Kong 
(K  Rubenson) 

K Duke,  Conception  of  teaching:  A case  study  (D.D.  Pratt) 

L. B.  Griffith,  Leaders  become  teachers  in  learning  organizations  (W.S.  Griffith) 

S.L,  Ho,  AduU  education  for  the  unemployed:  An  examination  of  the  roles  of  the  field  and  the 
tasks  of  adult  educators  in  helping  unemployed  people  (K.  Rubenson) 

B.  Leigh,  The  relevance  of  personal  meaning  in  learning  (D.D.  Pratt) 

R.  Moss,  The  assessment  and  credentialing  of  experiential  learning:  A review  of  the  literature 
(TJ.  Sork) 

V.  Polonicoff,  I see  and  am  no  longer  silent,., A feminist  perspective  in  nursing  (J.M.  Ottoson) 
J.  Rose,  The  Adult  Basic  Education  Association  of  British  (^lumbia,  1979’  1989  (T.J.  Sork) 

M.  Stewart,  Self-evaluation  revisited  (T.J.  Sork) 

L.  VI ug,  The  program  for  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  adults  at  Vancouver  Community  College: 
An  historical  examination  (T.J.  Sork) 

Doctor  of  Education 

J.  Beno,  Conceptions  of  instruction  in  the  workplace  (TJF.  Sork  & D.D.  Pratt) 

S.  O^Brien  (Cousins,  The  determinants  of  late  life  exercise  in  women  over  age  70  (K.  Rubenson) 
A Sloane-Seaie,  Program  planners*  practical  knowledge  (W.S.  Griffith) 

THE  UNIVERSmr  OF  CALGARY 

Department  of  Educational  Policy  and  Administrative  Studies 
Master  of  Education  (Projects) 

R.  Beaune,  Critical  theory  and  higher  education:  Select  class  and  gender  issues  (C.  Warren) 

B.  Chambers,  The  development  of  self  directing  competencies  in  English  as  a second  language 
adult  education  programs  (H.K  Baskett) 

C.  Dorion  Chapman,  Review  of  essential  roles  of  adult  educators  in  today*s  society,  the  processes 
of  adult  education,  and  the  organization  and  management  of  adult  learning  (R.  O’Reilly) 

S.  Evans,  Learning  and  action:  Ibward  the  development  of  ecological  responsibility  (H.K  Baskett) 
P.  Fryers,  An  exploration  of  personal  work  ethics  (T,  Gougeon) 

M.  Gore,  A critical  essay  on  nursing  education  in  Alberta  1950  to  1990:  A feminine 
perspective  (H.K  Baskett) 

N.  Herman,  Information  literacy  and  adult  students  (L.  Bosetti) 

S.  Horton,  Mentorship  and  women*s  career  development  (D.  Jones) 

E.  Lovdoe,  A systematic  framewo  k for  microcomputer  training  for  employment  (L.  Bosetti) 
A.M.  Parker,  On  becoming  a reflective  practitioner  (W.  Taylor) 

R.  Rogers,  Creating  a learning  organization  to  manage  change  (E.  Orteza  y Mirar^da) 

C.  Rush,  The  importance  of  marketing  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  continuing 
education  programs  for  experienced  emergency  nurses  (V.  Bohac  Clarke) 

E.  Schmidt,  German  apprenticeship  versus  Alberta  apprenticeship:  Two  models  for  education 
and  training  (W.  Taylor)  . 
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D.  Scho waiter,  Learning  in  museums:  Messages  and  process  (T.  Pyrch) 

J.L.  Spice,  Interdependence  in  adult  learning  (T.  Pyrch) 

N.  Staniland,  Alternatives  for  health  care  in  the  next  decade  "*When  small  voices  become  a 
choir''  (T.  Pyrch) 

E. J.  Stilwell,  Action  plan  outlining  where,  when  and  how  participatory  action  research 
would  be  appropriate  strategy  for  addressing  research  needs  (T.  Pyrch) 

B.  Wilson,  Psychomotor  skill  development  using  simulation  (R  Adams) 

C.  Wish  art,  Assessing  coupling  patterns  between  community  education  and  institutionally- 
based  instructional  units  (W.  Taylor) 

Doctor  of  Edlucation 

C.  Lautar,  The  status  of  dental  hygiene  as  a profession:  Perceptions  of  dental  hygienists  and 
dentists  in  Alberta  (D.  Kirby) 

DALHOUSIE  UNIVERSITY 
School  of  Education 
Doctor  of  Philosophy 

S.  Mein,  A grand  experiment:  Adult  education  in  the  Canadian  Overseas  Military  Forces 
during  World  War  I (M.  Welton) 

Master  of  Arts 

H.  Pittas,  Training  for  whatl  An  educational  response  to  the  adult  unemployed  in  a post- 
industrial society  (M.  Welton) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 
Department  of  Rural  Extension  Studies 
Masters  of  Science  (Theses) 

B.  Deshpande,  The  implicate  journey:  Dimensions  of  self-organized  adult  development  (J.  Shute) 

D.  Giuliano,  Field-based  teaming:  An  answer  to  changing  demographics  among  candidates 
for  ministry  in  the  United  Church  of  Canada  ? (M.  Waldron) 

T.  So(^aku8Uinah,  The  cross-cultural  adaptation  of  Indonesian  students  in  Canada  (J.  Shute) 

Masters  of  Science  (Major  Paper) 

W.  Apgar,  *A  mole  in  the  paddock"  (MOLEIPADC):  Model  of  a knowledge-base  framework 
for  the  study  of  agricultural  information  network  dynamics  (M.  Waldron) 

K.B.  Barimah,  Traditional  medicine  in  Ghana:  A review  of  literature  with  implications  for 
further  studies  (M.  Waldron) 

M.  Keleher,  Work  transformed!  Telecommuting  and  the  future  of  work  (G.  Filson) 

K.  Marshall,  The  impact  of  annual  traction  on  the  allocation  of  land  and  labour  in  southern 
Tanzania  (J.  Shute) 

A.  Patterson,  Vbca^iona/  education  and  training  for  women  in  Pakistan:  The  IDA  Vocational 
Training  project  (G.AB.  Moore) 

N.  Stubbs,  The  use  of  simulation  I games  for  leadership  training  (D.  Pletsch) 

UNIVERSITE  DE  MONTREAL 
Memoires  de  Maitrise,  1993 

L.  Collette,  Les  travailleurs  ages  et  la  formation  professionnelle  continue  (A.  Chene) 

C.  Grenier,  Uinfluence  de  la  conception  de  Vhomme  sur  les  attitudes  envers  les  groupcs 
ethniques  chez  les  educateurs  quebecois  (M.  McAndrew) 

G.  R<\jotte,  Elements  de  la  perception  visueUe  dans  Venseignement  de  Ivctiturv  aux  adultvs  (C,  Danis) 
F.  Richer,  Profils  professionnels  selon  le  sexe  et  Vhge  d'une  clientele  des  f'  rtificats  a iBcole  des 
hautes  etudes  commerciales  (L.  Marchand) 

A Sebah,  Apprentissage  au  troLsieme  6ge  et  estime  de  soi  (L.  Marchand) 

D.  Trottier,  Parent  6ge  en  perte  ddutonomie  et  formation  a la  famille  (A.  Chene) 
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Memoires  de  Maitris^  1994 

J.  Mass6,  ilducation  reUgieuse  et  personnes  ogees  (A-  Chen6) 

T.  Ste-Marie,  Proposition  de  typologie  de  ^education  populaire  autonome  (C.  Danis) 

Theses  de  doctorat,  1993 

M.  Bamba,  Ualphahetisation  des  adultes  en  Cote  dlvoire:  les  facteurs  des  abandons  de  cours 
(6.  OUivier) 

R.  Desjeurdins,  La  perception  du  professionnalisme  chez  le  personnel  enseignant  et  chez  les 
membres  de  la  direction  des  ecoles  franco-ontariennes  (C.  Lessard) 

M.  Dugal,  Models  referentiel  d'esthetique  du  media  d*enseignement  d partir  de  recits  de  vie 
(C.  Fotinas  & A.  Morin) 

R.  Fortin,  Processus  et  etat  d*integration  des  technologies  de  Vinformation  d des  fins  de 
gestion  chez  les  directeurs  d*icole  (A.  Brassard) 

C.  Lebel,  Uautonomie  de  Vetudiant  a distance:  representations  discursives  de  tuteurs 
(G.  LaRocque) 

T.  Morin,  Uapprentissage  innovateur:  un  paradigms  emergent  en  education  des  adultes 
(^.  Ollivier) 

M.  Potvin,  Uimpact  des  technologies  du  traitement  de  Vinformation  a des  fins  de  gestions  sur 
la  conception  que  les  gestionnaires  entretiennent  de  leur  role  (A.  Brassard) 

M.  Tfirdif,  UemployabilUe  des  jeunes  adultes  en  difficulte  d*adaptation  et  d^apprentissage, 
opinions  d'enseignants  et  d*employeurs  (P.  Dupont) 

L.  Toupin,  transfert  de  connaissanoes,  un  modele  pour  la  formation  des  adultes  (6.  Ollivier) 
T.  Trinh  Thi,  Mitan  de  la  vie  dans  des  professions  feminines  et  changement  d*attitudes  au 
travail  (P.  Dupuis) 

Theses  de  doctorat,  1994 

G.  Bouliane,  iUaboration  d*une  strategie  assistee  de  Vindustrie  pour  revaluation  de  pieces 
produites  par  des  eleves  de  Venseignement  professionnel  (sovxiuge)  (V.  Lemire  & D.  Ajar) 

L.  C6t4,  Les  caracteristiques  des  modele s de  role  des  finissants  en  medecine  familialef  en 
specialites  medicales  et  en  specialites  chirurgicales  au  Quebec  (L.  Spector  & B.  Maheux) 

C.  Franiatte,  Ueffet  de  Veducation  de  la  mere  sur  les  pratiques  de  soins  accordes  d son 
enfant  a Ouagadougou,  Burkina  Faso  (fi.  Ollivier  & V.L.  Rch6) 

H.  Lefebvre,  6tude  descriptive  des  benefices  d^une  visite  cut  musee  pour  des  personnes  dgees 
(C.  Dufresne-Tass^) 

A.  M’Batika-Kiam,  Les  orientations  pedagogiques  de  Veducation  des  adultes  dans  Zaire- 
Afrique  de  1968  d 1983  (C.  Touchette  & R.  T4treault) 

M.  Moussaoui,  liducation  informelle  des  femmes  au  Maroc,  modele  endogene  (C.  Fotinas) 

L.  Pronovost,  Actualisation  de  soi  et  processus  d*elaboration  dune  these  de  doctoral  (C,  Danis) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK 
Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education 
Master  of  Education  (Theses) 

KE.  Doucet,  Factors  affecting  womeds  career  choices  along  their  life  paths  (D.  MacKeracher) 

M, R.  Holt,  Women's  experiences  in  early  discontinuation  (D.  MacKeracher  & D.  Chapman) 
P.L.  Kristmanson,  Motivation  and  the  adult  second  language  teaming  environment  (S.  Rehorick) 
J.E.  Ripley,  The  use  of  images  for  women's  learning  and  teaching  in  a classroom  setting 

(D.  MacKeracher) 

THE  ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 
Department  of  Adult  Education 
Master  of  Arts 

M.  Aguiar,  The  school  and  immigration  histories  of  women  from  the  island  of  Sao  Miguel  in 
the  Azores  region  of  Portugal  and  its  impact  on  their  relationship  with  their  children's 
education  within  Toronto's  elementary  sch<fol  system  (J,  Draper) 

S.E,  Baoque,  Native  social  housing  in  Ontario:  A study  of  community  development  and  self 
government  (J,  Quarter) 

H Ford-Smith,  Peeling  back  the  skin:  Whiteness,  and  gender  in  late  colonial  Jamaica  (S.  Razack) 
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R.  Groff,  Reason  reconsidered:  Political  education,  critical  theory  and  the  concept  of  rational 
critique  (B.  Hall) 

M.J.  Harris,  A comparo^tue  study  ofnon-formal  education  programs  in  developing  countries 
(J.  Farrell) 

D.  Jeffrey,  Feminist  social  workers:  Reconciling  theory  with  practice  (S,  Razack) 

S.  Neetel,  ^‘OtheF*  mothers:  Race  and  representation  in  natural  childbirth  discourse  (S.  Razack) 
J.L,  Scott,  WoTnen  entrepreneurs:  Barriers  to  self  employment  for  Afro-Caribbean  women  in 

Toronto  (A-  Miles) 

Doctor  of  Education 

Cockbum,  Teachers  creating  their  own  professional  development:  A case  study  from 
Cameroon  (B.  Burnaby) 

C.  Doduck,  Women,  never  legally  married,  never  having  given  birth,  in  our  forties  and  living 
creatively  (V.  Griffin) 

D.  MacLean,  Significant  learning  of  human  resource  developers  (W.  Alexander) 

D Martin,  Street  smart:  Learning  in  the  union  culture  (A.  Thomas) 

D.  Mwansa,  A study  of  community  perspectives  on  participation,  motivation,  changes  and 
needs  in  Zambian  literacy  programs  (J.  Draper) 

H.  Pollex,  Hospital  culture  and  change  (L.  Davie) 

M.E.  Rogers,  Learning  about  global  futures:  An  exploration  of  learning  processes  and 
changes  in  adults  (E.  Sullivan) 

P.  Sayne,  Women^s  knowledge  as  power  in  the  political  economy  of  housing  (H.  Lenskyj) 

B.  Sleightholm-Caims,  The  facilitation  process  in  computer  conferencing  courses:  The 
perspectives  of  teachers  (V.  Griffin) 

Y.  Song,  A comparative  study  of  the  World  Bank  and  CIDA:  The  early  ^^contribution**  of 
adult  education  to  the  education  policies  in  China  (D.  Wilson) 

R.  Tit\is,  Private  sector  apprenticeship  training  in  Zimbabwe:  A case  study  of  the  Delta 
Engineering  Training  Centre  (D.  Wilson) 

T. A.  Tbiviainen,  European  unification  process:  The  genesis  of  the  European  Bureau  of  Adult 
Education  and  ^Meeting  Europe*  courses  (B*  Hall) 

P.  Wilkinson,  Against  the  tide:  Community-initiated  development,  the  Evangeline  experience 
( J.  Quarter) 

QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY 
Facility  of  Education 
Master  of  Education  (Theses) 

P.  CJox,  Ability,  motivation,  self  regulation,  perception  of  context  in  nursing  students:  A 
model  of  achievement  (N.  Hutchinson) 

E.  Edmunds,  Over  my  dead  body  will  my  daughter  be  a nurse  (M.  Lewis) 

L.  Nuttall,  Evaluation  of  a clinical  teaching  workshop  series  for  dieticians  (H.  Smith) 

M.  Parry,  Perceived  self  efficacy  and  activity  performance  following  coronary  artery  bypass 
graft  surgery  (J,  Kilby) 

J.  Reilly,  Political,  social  and  economic  impacts  on  the  emergence  of  the  Kingston  Mechanic*s 
Institute  in  the  pre-confederation  period  (G.  Ambury) 

S.  Shahani,  ^Don*t pity  me**.  An  anthropological  videography  of  socio-cultural  beliefs  toward 
disability  in  two  Bombay  communities  (H.  Munby) 

H,  Taylor,  A narrcUive  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  motherhood  on  teachers  (L.  Miiler  & R.  Upitis ) 
P.  Yang,  Examining  the  content  validity  of  the  English  proficiency  test  from  communicative 
perspectives  (H.  Munby) 

Master  of  Education  (Projects) 

M.  Decarie,  Introduction  to  medical  terminology:  Curriculum  design  for  medical  office 
administration  students  at  St.  Lawrence  College,  Kingston,  ON  (D.  Pratt) 

P.  Gatehouse,  The  design,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  a curriculum  workshop  fo^ 
tertiary  institutions  in  South  Africa  (L.  Shulha) 

R.  Jewer,  An  adult  computer  literacy  training  program  (R.J.  Wilson) 

C, -W,  Lee,  Relation  of  learning  styles  to  ESL  .students*  use  of  pictures  in  text  (J.R.  Kirby) 
J«  Mednick,  Feedback  processes  in  second  language  writing  (M.  Myers) 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  SASKATCHEWAN 
Department  of  Curriculum  Studies 
Master  of  Education  (Theses) 

G.  Richards,  The  work  values  of  marginalized  adult  learners  (A.  Blunt) 

Department  of  Educational  Foundations 
Master  of  Continuing  Education  (Projects) 

S.  Bazylewski,  An  evaluation  of  the  post-partum  parent  education  program  (A.  Blunt) 

Department  of  Sociology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Sociology  (Theses) 

LJ.  Tevelen  Anderson,  Per  ardua  ad  astra:  Challenges  and  strategies  in  educational 
experiences  of  mature,  female  university  students  (C.L.  Biggs) 

ST  FRANCIS  XAVIER  UNIVERSITY 
Master  of  Adult  Education 

B.  Allen,  Human  resource  development  programming:  Development  of  a practical  planning 
model  (S.  May) 

J.  Beedle,  Nursing  education:  Student  nurses  learning  about  caring  (M.  Gillen) 

R Blair,  Changing  professional  attitudes  about  the  role  of  a public  health  nurse  (I.  Hxmt) 
G.A.  Charter,  Fostering  an  understanding  of  Aboriginal  perspectives  among  social  work 
students  (M.  Gillen) 

B.  Cook,  Facilitating  self  direction  in  health  care  education:  A case  study  (M.  Gillen) 

G.  Dell,  Community  based  health  education:  A collaborative  intercultural  approach  (S.  May) 

D.  Fletcher,  Helping  community  development  workers  learn:  Designing  a participatory 
action  research  experience  for  health  staff  in  Nigeria  (S.  May) 

M.  Roissac,  Use  of  naturalistic  evaluation  for  continuing  education  in  St  Lucia  (S.  May) 
B.  Fratesi , Applying  short  cycle  programming  to  enrich  a parent  I child  drop-in  program 

(M.  Gillen) 

B.  Gilbert,  Speaking  offish:  Exploring  the  use  of  popular  education  in  rural  Newfoundland 
(I.  Hunt) 

D.  Gillis,  A community  development  approach  to  promoting  heart  health  (M.  Gillen) 

N.  Hebert,  The  use  of  the  focus  group  method:  An  evaluation  of  a union  membership 
program  (M.  Gillen) 

J,  Hodgins,  The  role  of  metaphor  in  programme  planning  for  lay  leadership  det^lopment  in 
the  diocese  ofCoeta  Rica  (I.  Hunt) 

E.  King,  Animating  the  churches  participation  in  community  development:  Helping  to  turn 
the  tide  of  social  ministry  (S.  May) 

D.  Komangapik,  The  rationale  for  the  development  of  a program  for  Inuktitut  literacy  for 
Inuit  adults  (M  Gillen) 

J.  Kutama,  The  process  of  perspective  transformation:  A case  study  (M.  Gillen) 

M.  Macgillivray,  Using  television  and  video  films  in  ESL  to  encourage  learner  self  direction 
(B.  Williams) 

M.  Myers,  Evaluating  the  impact  of  a continuing  nun  'ng  education  program  (S.  May) 

W.  Pelzer,  When  learning  matters:  A transfer  of  learning  framework  (S.  May) 

F.  Ravensbergen,  Empowering  women  to  work  for  social  justice:  A case  study  (S.  May) 

W.  Smith,  Preparing  untrained  teachers  of  adults:  Designing  a workshop  that  models  adult 

learning  principles  (B.  Williams) 

J.  Stanley,  Needs  assessment  for  conference  planning:  Theory  and  practice  (I.  Hunt) 

J.  Tresidder,  Humcm  resource  development:  Design,  implementation  and  outcome  of  a 
performance  appraisal  process  (M.  Gillen) 

G.  Turner,  Teaching  parents  to  be  the  sexuality  educators  of  their  children  (S.  May) 

R.  Yetmen,  Designing  presetvice  training  for  adult  basic  educators  using  22  design  elements 
(M,  Gillen) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA 
Master  of  Arts  (Theses) 

M.A  Fenimore,  Learning  experiences  of  centenarians  in  their  second  century  of  living: 
Helps,  hindrances  and  implications  for  education  (L.E.  Devlin) 
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lypes  of  Articles  Published 

Reports  of  research  whidi  utilize  all  recognized  social  research  methodologies  including 
empirical,  interpretive,  ethnographic,  historical,  comparative,  hermeneutic  and  philosophical 
are  considered  for  pubHcatioa  Critical  reviews  of  the  literature  of  adult  education  and 
essays  whidi  focus  on  analytic  examinations  and  critiques  of  issues  in  adult  and  continuing 
education  are  published  in  the  Perspectives  section.  Book  reviews  are  reported  in  each  issue. 
Editorial  Style 

All  manuscripts  should  conform  to  the  Publication  Manual  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  (APA)  4“*  ed.,  or  to  77ie  Chicago  Manual  of  Style,  W*  ed  Some  authors  may  wish  to 
corisultlbiabian,  K.L.  A Manual  for  WUers  of  Tkrm  Papers,  Theses  and  Dissertations,  5*  ed,  a 
condensed  version  of  7be  Chicago  Manual  of  Style.  Authors  are  required  to  adcnowledge  that  their 
manuscript  conforms  to  the  style  guide  of  their  choice,  APA,  Chicago  or  IVirabian. 

Length  cf  Manuscript 

Normally  articles  ou^t  not  to  exceed  30  pages,  double  spaced  with  1”  margins,  including 
♦aVJag^  figures,  notes  and  references,  but  excludng  the  cover  page  and  abstract  Reports  of  research 
which  are  tpproximately  20  to  25  pages  in  length  are  preferred  Submissions  to  the  Perspectives 
section  ov#it  not  to  exo^  20  pages  and  submissions  of  15  pages  are  preferred 

Cover  Page 

Manuscripts  must  include  a cover  page  whidi  contains:  the  title  of  the  manuscript;  the  running 
head  an  abbreviated  title;  full  names  and  institutional  aflBliation(s)  of  the  author(s); 
adoiowledgements  of  the  contributions  of  others,  including  grants  and  assistance,  if  any, 
ii.  jimation  wi  the  place  and  date  of  prior  conference  presoitations  of  the  research,  and  a 
statemait  of  the  manual  of  style  used 
Format 

The  first  page  of  the  text  must  include  the  title  of  the  manuscript  but  references  to  institutions, 
locations,  programs  or  persons  which  mi^t  serve  to  identify  the  authors  must  be  excluded  from 
the  eitire  manuscript  provided  for  review  purposea  TVie  running  head,  an  abbreviated  title,  must 
appear  on  eadi  page.  Figures  and  large  tables  diould  be  printed  on  separate  sheets. 

Abstract 

An  abstract  of  sqiproximately  200  words  must  be  provided  on  a separate  page  with  the  running 
head  only.  If  accepted  for  publication  the  author(s)  will  be  required  to  provide  an  abstract  in 
French.  IVanslation  assistance  may  be  provided  by  the  editors  if  required 
Number  of  Copies 

Three  copies  of  the  manuscript  are  required  on  standard  bond  paper. 

Computer  Diskette  Copy 

If  8 manuscript  is  accepted  for  publication  the  editors  will  request  that  a copy  be  provided  on 
a computer  diskette.  Files  produced  on  an  Apple,  IBM,  or  IBM  compatible  computer  using  either 
MS  Word  or  Word  Perfect  software  are  preferred 
Copyrif^t 

Authors  of  articles  accepted  for  publication  will  be  requested  to  assign  copyri^t  to  CJSAE.  It 
is  expected  that  a manuscript  submitted  to  CJSAE  has  not  also  been  submitted  to  another  journal 
for  concurrent  review. 

Submission  Address — Anglophone  Articles 

Dr.  Adrian  Blunt,  Dr.  Robert  A Carlson  and  Kim  KennetL  The  Saskatchewan  Editorial 

Collective,  CJSAE,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon, 

Saskatchewan,  S7N  OWO,  Canada 
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DnuscnvES  Pour  Les  Collaboratrices  ft  Cchllaborateurs 
Types  (Tartides 

Les  comptes  rendus  de  redierdie  iitilisant  Tune  ou  Tautre  des  methodologies  reoonnues  en 
sdaices  sodales  sont  recevables,  soit  les  etudes  de  tjnpe  empirique,  interpretatif,  ethnographique, 
historique,  oomparati^  hermeneutique  ou  philos(9)hique.  Les  recensions  critiques  d’ecrits  recents 
dans  le  domaine  de  Teducation  des  adultes  sont  eg^ment  les  bi^venues,  de  mime  que  les 
opinions,  analyses  et  points  de  vue  susc^)tibles  d’interesser  les  lecteurs  de  la  rubrique  Perspediues. 
Un  compte  roidu  d’ouvrages  panis  reoemm^t  est  publie  dans  chaque  numero. 

Style  redactionnel 

Les  textes  doivent  etre  conformes  aux  normes  du  Publication  Manual  of  the  American 
Psycholoffoal  Association  (APA),  4th  ed.,  ou  k celles  du  Chicago  Manual  of  Style,  14th  ed.  Les 
auteurs  doivent  specifier  ^ quel  standard  correspond  leur  teste. 

Longueur  des  manuacrhs 

Les  articles  ne  devraient  pas  exceder  30  pages  dacfylographiees  k double  interligne,  avec 
marges  de  2,5  cm,  y oompris  les  figures  les  tableaux,  les  annotations  et  les  refermces,  mais 
Texclusion  de  la  page  titre  et  du  resume.  Idealement,  les  textes  compteront 20-25  pages.  Les  textes 
destines  la  rubrique  Perspectives  ne  doivent  pas  exceder  20  pages  Ges  textes  d’mviron  15  pages 
sont  prereres). 

Page  titre 

Les  manuscrits  soumis  pour  publication  doivent  etre  accompagnes  dune  page  titre  sur  laqueQe 
apparaissent  le  titre  de  Tarticle,  Ten-tete  (abreviation  du  titre),  les  noms  des  auteurs  et  de  leurs 
institutions  dappartenance,  les  remerdements  aux  collaborateurs  et  aux  oiganismes  de  soutioi, 
le  lieu  et  la  date  des  coBoques  ou  les  r^sultats  furent  communiques,  et  le  standard  dedition  (APA 
ou  (Chicago)  auquel  correspond  le  texte  soumis. 

Format 

Le  titre  de  Tarticle  soumis  pour  publication  doit  paraitre  sur  la  premiere  page  du  manuscrit, 
mais  les  noms  des  chercheurs,  de  leur  institution  dappartenance  et  de  tout  lieu  ou  personne 
susceptible  de  r6v61er  Tidentite  des  auteurs  doivent  etre  omis.  Un  en-tete  constitu^  dime 
abreviation  du  titre  doit  £q>paraitre  au  haul  de  dracpie  page.  Les  figures  et  les  grands  tableaux 
doivent  etire  pr6sent6s  sur  des  feuilles  s^par^. 

R^sum^ 

Un  r^sum^  d’environ  200  mots,  sur  une  feuille  s4par6e,  doit  accompagner  le  texte  soumis  pour 
publication.  L'en-tete  doit  figurer  sur  la  page-r6sum6,  noais  pas  le  titre  ni  les  noms  des  auteurs. 
Les  articles  accept^s  devront  etre  assortis  dun  rfeum4  en  fi^^ais  et  an^ais.  Au  besoin, 
T^quipe  de  redaction  contribuera  li  la  traductkm. 

Nombre  copies 

TVois  copk's  du  manuscrit,  sur  papier  bond  de  format  standard  doivent  etre  foumies. 

Copie  €lectroiiique 

Aprfes  avoir  6t§  avisos  de  Tacceptation  de  leur  article,  les  auteurs  devront  sn  foumir  une  version 
4lectit>nique  sur  disquette.  Les  fidiiers  de  type  Apple  ou  IBM  seront  aocept^s,  de  pr6f4rence 
format  MS  Word  ou  WordPerfect 
Droits  d’auteur 

Les  auteurs  publics  devront  ceder  leurs  droits  k la  Revue.  H est  entendu  que  les  manuscrits 
soumis  It  la  Revue  n’ont  pas  6tii  pr6sent4s  ailleurs  aux  fins  de  publication. 

Coirespondanoe  - Artides  en  firan^ais 
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